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NOTES 


Mr. Ant?ry Addresses India on Magna 
Carta Anniversary 

Mr. Airiery, Socrotiiry of State for India, 
broadcasted a speech iti London on “ Magna 
Carta tlien ai\d now ” on June 15th last, the 
anniversaiy of the signing of the Magna Carta 
725 years ago. Though there was nothing parti¬ 
cularly new in what he said, that part of his 
speech which w^as addressed to the English 
people—and it w'aa the major portion, was quite 
appropriate to the occasion. And so far also 
as the Dominions are eonecnied it w'as not 
inapproi)riate. 

Hut the occasion was not W'cll-chosen for 
inflicting a thriee-lold homily on the people of 
India. It was not (luite auspicious for the 
British Empire to remind the people of India, 
though quite unintentionally and inadvertently, 
(tf how Magna Carta was obtained. Said he : 

“Yon can picture for yourselves far better than I 
can descrihe it for you the scene on both the banlw 
of the river Thames and on the little island between, 
on one side the crafty tyrant King, furioiw, but impot¬ 
ent among his trembling foreign couasellois; on the 
other the embattled ho.st of Baron.s, great and small, 
Biahoi»8 and Clerics, Mayor and Citizens of Ix)ndon— 
that English nation in fact which unobserved had 
come into being in a century and a half since the 
Norman conquest and which was now for the first 
time to assert its power and its sagacity. 

It was the power of the English people which 
Vxacted the great charter.- But it wn.s its sagacity thaj ^ 
I’^ainod from the gratuitous assertion of power, whicii' 
have weakened the sovereign authority of the 
realiir'fe^Vncneptcd King .John’s surrender in the form 
of a royaf grant to his obedient subjects.” 


Mr. Aincry did not suggest—ilid not intent 
to .suggest, that “it is the power of tht 
llndiiiu] people" which will have to win ii 
charter of freedom, that it is the “ [Indian' 
nation which unobserved [by British die-hards] 
had come into being since the [British occu- 
jtation of India] which is to assert its power. 
We need not object when our freedom has bcei 
won, if the British nation “ asserts " “ its saga¬ 
city " by declaring India’s freedom “ a royal 
grant. ’’ 

By the bye, did Mr. Atncry.mean to suggest 
tliat, as the British people have taken 725 years 
since the winning of Magna Carta to arrive at 
their present stage of self-rule, so Indians should 
plod on for 725 years before getting Dominioi 
Status or any other kincl of self-rule 
That would be splendid. The English Magnj 
Carta was won by a combination of Barons, 
Clerics and citizens. Wo have citizen soldiers' 
of freedom. Wlio will be the Barons and Clerics 
to combine with the Indian citizens to win the 
Indian Magna Carta? • 

Mr. Amerys Thrice-told Tale 

Mr. Amery devoted to India t[ie two penul-' 
tiinate paragraphs of his broadcast. Said ho:* 

“ In the case of India, wo ha^ o made manifest dirr 
sincere desire that she should as a willing p.iHnor attain 
the .same status in the Brit/sli Commonwealth .ns^is on* 
joyed by the Domi'lions o ;, for th.at master, Iw our- 
.selves.” \ • /Wl’ 

The Indian l^tionaP ^ngress wants 
plete indeper^encc^•■a«on^c'pthers alsQ deraanc^J 
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it. But, there are many who would accept 
Domi’nion Status—whether as a half-way house, 
need not be asked or specified. And as the 
Congress did not rebel but accepted office when 
tfie Covcrnnient of Intlia Act based on the CJom- 
,/raunal Decision was impo/iad on India, so it is 
not inipi-obablc that Congress would not rebel 
if Dominion Status u'cit imposed on India! 

Mr. Ainery is silent as io ihe date when 
India may exi)eet to be a Dominion. Indians 
may suggest the (Ireek C'alends. 

But even if Mr. Ainerj' definitely announ¬ 
ced (he date, that wouhl not n^cessarily bind 
the British ParliaiiK'nl, wliieh is the ultimate 
authority. For, btilh in the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords it was declared without 
any member dissenting that, not to speak of 
any le.sser ])ersonage, ('ven a pledge given by 
the British Sovereign would not neces.sarily be 
binding on the British Parliament. 

The .sincerity of anybody making any state¬ 
ment relating to the wishes of tin' British people, 
or of any high officf'r or of the British Sovereign 
making a promise, is not a (piestion at issue. 
The only question is ; fs the British Parlia¬ 
ment bound to honour these promises ? The 
following passages taken from Labour’s TFa?/ 
With The Commonwealth by the late Mr. 
George Lansbury. published in 1935 by Methuen 
& Co. Ltd., fiOndon, ]ip. 79-77, ari' redevant t(» 
a discussion of the subject: 

“Indfod, Con.scrvalive iiifinlM'rs of Itie Selecl, Coni- 
mittee have niadr i( clear heyond I lie iiossibilily of 
dutihl Ihjit we in this coimlry arc no! imiind by any 
pledge tf) India o.XfC'iit in so far as it is coniained in an 
Act of Parliament. 'I’lie Chairinan of (he ('onservative 
M. P.S Indian Cominiltee. Sir .fohn Wardlaw-Miine, 
stated in tlie House of Commons : ‘ No pledge given 

by any .Seerei.an'’ of Stale or any Viceroy ha.s any real 
legal ♦learitig on the mailer a( all. The only thine that 
IVrliament is really bound by i.s Ihe .\ct of 191*.).’^—• 
(llatmrd. lOlh neeember, 1934, Vol. 296. No. 15, p 142). 

“Lord Ilankcillour, who was for many years Chair¬ 
man of Coiuniitlees and Deputy Speaker in (he House 
of Commons, and so may be assumed to speak with 
KOiifo authority, said that we were bound by the Pre¬ 
amble to the Government of India Act of 1919, but 
by nothitvg el.s('.. And sjieakitig of these pledges he 
added the.«e wonis ; ' No sratement by a Viceroy, no 
statement by any repre.sent dive of the Sovereign, no 
statement by the.l’rime Minister, indeed, no .statement. 
j^y the Sovereign himself, can bind Parliament against, 
its judgment,.’ %Hanmrd. House of Iiords, 13th Deeom- 
ber. 1931 Vol. 95. 8. Col. 331).” 

Major Graham Polo in his article under 
the ^aption ‘‘'Dnminitm Stilus for India— 

■ ‘f "h published in pm las^ December issue, 
qiS)la?d'thcse observati^s of ^-.r John Wardlaw- 
;,Milj^o and Lord ilajrkeillour and other remarks 


of other British statesmen and came to the 
conclusion : * . 

“ It ha.s been made abundantly' clear to Indians 
that no statement of any Viceroy, Prime Minister or 
ev(>n the King-Kmperor himself can over-rule the words 
of an Act of J"'arliamcnt. Even a debate in Parliament 
does not carry the matter further. The only thing to 
do, tlierefore. if the British Government really mean 
what they .say .about Dominion Status for India, is to 
l)a.s.s an amending Act—whi(!h can be done quickly as 
war legislation—remo\ing the present grave misgivings 
and “ to avoid future misunderstandings,” a.s the Biitish 
Indian delegates a-sked, deleting the words in (he Pre¬ 
amble of the 1919 Act which Indians have always rightly 
regarded .ns an insult to them, and stating specifically 
that Dominion Statas is the aim which it is intended 
to jeach as quickly as possible with the assistsincn and 
goodwill of Indians of all race's, creeds and classos.” 

In order to understand the necessity and 
reasonableness of Major Graham Pole’s conclu¬ 
sion quoted above, it is necessary to rtfmember 
that the wmrds “ Dominion Status ” do not* occur 
in the j)reamble of the. Government of India 
Act of 1919, in which only progressive realiza¬ 
tion of responsible government has boi'n 
jtromisod, it bcin)g atlded that th' British 
Parliament alone is to be the sole jwl^e of the 
pace of India’s political advance. It is also 
to be remembered that (ho expression Dominion 
Status w'as deliberately excluded from the 
Government of India Act of 1935. Hence, if 
the British Parliament really wish to make 
India a Dominion, they must do so by or at 
lea.st say so in an Act of Parliament. The words 
of no august personage can bind them. 

’I’hose Indians who would be satisfied with 
Dominion Status could be reasonably, though 
not absohdely, sure of getting it “ as quickly 
as possible, ” if the amending Art suggested 
above w'ere passed, but not nt'cessarily other¬ 
wise. 

Mr. Amory prooetvlod to state wliy India 
has not been and cannot be made a Dominion 
speedily : 

“ If tliPiT arc olwtaclos apart from the immediate 
urgencies of the war to the speedy fulfilment of that 
de,,?ire, they aii.'M' more from the inherent complexitie.s 
in India’.s own internal rrligimis. soeial and historic 
.slriietiire than from any rpluc‘',nce on our part to hasten 
ihe transition from one eontrol to other.” • 

As regards the immediate urgencies of war. 
much important war legislation has been under¬ 
taken and accomplished during the last few 
months of the w'ar. Such legislation related 
not solely to Britain. The Government of India 
Act has been amended more than once in im¬ 
portant respects. There is no real difficulty iv 
the British Parliament declaring immediate y 
by an amending Act that India wmuld^:.«:wade 
a Dominion within six months after tue termi- 
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nation of the present war with Germany. 

With regard* to Mr. Amery’s reference to 
“ tiie inherent complexities in India’s own inter¬ 
nal religious, social and historic structure ” as 
obstacles to the speedy grant of Dominion 
Status to India, ho knows that India is not the 
only country which has such complexities. 
Many other countries have them, and yet they 
enjoy freedom. The League of Nations, of 
which Britain has been all along the “ senior 
partner ”, devised the minorities guarantees for 
these complexities. Britain can follow the 
principles of the League of Nations in helping 
India to have a self-ruling constitution. Soviet 
Russia has dealt with such complexities in its 
own way. Where there is a will there is a way. 

Tt is curious that what is unwanb'd and 
harmful,can b(' imposed on India in spite of 
these “ complexities ”, c.y., the (.■omniunal 

Deeisum and the Government of India Act of 
1&35, the suspension of the provincial jjart of 
that Act and the assumption of autocratic 
powers by the Governors, amendment of that 
Act dinwil.-^hing the power of the {)rovincial 
legislatures, and so on, but that what British 
statesmen con'^ider would be good for India and 
what some sections of Indians at any rate would 
be. satisfied with, namely, Dominion Status, 
cannot even be jrroml.scd to be given to India 
at. any definitely indicated time because of 
those “complexities.” 

Those complexities are said to be inlu'rent 
in India’s religious, social and historic structure. 
Taking these structures one by one, it is qtiite 
pliiin that so far as India’s past history is con- 
(ternned, it is unalterable. Therefore her historic 
structure cannot .«o change as to satisfy our 
British patrons that she has become fit for 
wlf-rule. But, of course, India (am make 
history. She ?e/7/ do so by becoming free. Then 
our British patrons will have the “sagacity” 
and the “generosity” to admit that comi)lexi- 
ties due to India’s historic structure have 
disappeared. 

The religious structure of a countr>* like 
India boasting of the oldest religions in the 
world cannot be changed in a day or a wt'ck or 

a month or a year.Are w*(‘ then to wait. 

indefinitely for the boon of even Dominion 
Status? 

India’s social structure is inextricably inter¬ 
related with her religious structure. It can 
change only slowly, sudden radical and revolu- 
'tmnary change not being probable. Such beings 
tiW case, our British patrons’ words do not 
inqjLutoamch hope of freedom in the near future. 

Mr. Amery added : 


•“ It is our genuine wish to help to, bridge over the 
exi.sting diffcrcncfs nnd enable Indians as soon as 
possible lo play a vital part, which they arc cntitlfed 
to play, in devising a iicrnianent framework for India’s 
future const itution.” . • 

It is not known .when this “genuine* wish ’ 
to help to bridge over the existing differences” 
was born. The Communal Decision, on which 
the superstructure of the Government of India 
Act of 1935 was raised, stereotyped the exist¬ 
ing differences and created new differences 
where none existed before. And such is the 
fecundity of tins Decision that-new differences 
are si ill being born, a process of which Dr. II. C. 
Mookerjee’s article in our present issue has 
given some unmistakable indications.. 

The Secretary of Stale has held out to 
Indians the li(i])e of their being allowed to play 
a vital jiart in devising India’s future eonstitu- 
lion. Indians understand what that moans. 
The Indian National Congress, therefore, 
demands for Indians not the right to be consulted 
but lo haA*e the solo right of framing India’s 
constitution. Futilities like the so-called Round 
Table Conferences are not wanted. 

We come now to that jiart of Mr. Aracry’s 
broadcast, which relates .sjiceially to India. 

“ Wlu'i'f' oiir own l•l■.<pon.>!il)ility is no loss vitally 
riiwiKC'd i'.- lo ,>cf' to it Unit in lln' imwitabln period 
of transition from oin' conlrol lo other, sei'urity and 
orderly go\eniinent of a nniti'ii India—indi.si’,cn.«abln 
foundation (,f her freedom-should not be imperilled.” 

Have Indians bm ii crying for insecurity 
and anarchy ? .\nd have any sections of the 
peoph', exeepl xonic Muslim laaiguers, do-sired 
lo vivisect India? All sanb Indians are for a 
Cnited India. 

.Mr. Amery wsis good enough to declare 

that 

That. loo. an*end whieh ive believe can best be 
''eenrecl not by ilielali*)ii. but ly mnlnal agreement.” 

When have British imperialists grown 
weaiy of dictation ? ft must have been at some 
day and hour after ilie latest anumdment of Hie 
Government of India Act of 1935, when there 
was not the least attempt made to .•rrrive at 
mutual agreement. 

'* The task before the leaders of- Imlia as before 
our.-;el\e.s is one of the noblesf, if also one of the most* 
(lillienll. whieh statesmanship nas ever cSsayed. It will 
need all of the ^irit of the Magna Carta, its practical 
.«eiise as well a.s its gem^ro.^ity to make that task possi¬ 
ble of achievement.” ^ ^ 

, In cnumcrati^fg the contents of i‘ the |<pirit 
of the Magna Cs(,rta” IVV- Amery, it*sc^ul«* t(f 
us, has left out\s mdst important elenwnt, 
namely, the fietennn5«tU3Ji, the couragij arid'tlie 
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power to" wrest freedom from an unwilling 
paity. 

“-The Moslems and Indian Freedom ” 

• 

V • That the Moslem League is not the sole 
or the biggest representative Indian Moslem 
organization and that there are many Moslems 
and influential Moslem' organizations in this 
counti’y who demand eomplcte independence 
for India, do not appear to be generally known 
abroad. It is, therefore, not .surprising that the 
Jv.v'ish Frontier of New York tacitly accepts 
the Moslem League and Mr. Jinnah as repre- 
senta(ivt« of the generality of Indian Moslems, 
which is not correct, ^\■hat it writes is true, 
however, of the Moslem League and its members. 
It write-s under the caption “The Moslems and 
Inrlian Freedom ” : 

During rofent year-s ollicinl .spokesiiK'n of the Mas- 
Iciiis lu liuliu liuvc fro(ni('iifly and onergoticiilly tlniin- 
pioiud 1ii(‘ dcni.'iiid' of i’.\trciui.sl Arnb nationiilisls for 
the (.slahli.-liinctil of iin iiidf'pc'iidont iSInlc in Pid(“.«liU(:. 
Under present eireunisliinee.s tins would amount, to an 
Aral) Slate. .At llic siinie time—paradoxieal as this may 
ajipour -IlKy are op))o.sed to the transformation of tlieir 
niiti\’e land, India, into a free and Sovreign country, 
'rile biggest hurdle in the way of the Indian National 
Congress, wliieh at. the ipre.seni, tune i-s demanding com- 
ploto iiulepondenee, is again the Mosh-m League. India 
—argue the jMo.slcm represenlalivet,--nni.sl, not. be<-oinc 
tin indc']iendent Stale as long as no special guaranlei's 
h.ave been jiroMded for the protection of tlie \anous 
minorities and esjacially for the Moslem.^, who are the 
large.st, minority in the eountiy. In this respecl there 
e.\isl.s a certain re.^'Oinblanee between the v'dl Jonnilcd 
Jear jrll by Jcivu at the i)ro.“pect of remaining under 
the rule of a Wo.-'lian Arab majority in Palestine and 
the much Ic-fv jii-stifinl f(;ar oj the hidiun Monh ms when 
confronted with llie possibility of being ruled by a 
Hindu majority wiUiout the protection of I'lngland. 
At any rale, the Moslem leaders of India now provid-) 
the British Hniiiire with an e.\cel]ent alibi. We must 
be ci^itious about changing the political .stalirs of India 
—it is declared in Jjondon—bccau.'-f- wc are forced to 
con.sidor the intcrcsi.s and .sentiments of niillion.s of 
Moslems who live there. (This, incidentally, is a motive 
which the same ruling circic.s in London dioo.se lo ignore 
when tlu' Jews in Pale.stine arc concerned). (Italics 
oiir». Ed., 3/. /i’). 

The American monthly’s criticism of the 
Moslem I)caguc gains force from the fact that it, 
wrongly, thinks “ lhat Jinnah’s argument” in 
favour of separatism “cannot lightly be passed 

''Over. ” It, observes : 

• 

“In this rc.siicct M. A. Jinnah is correct when he 
maintains* th.d Ilindu-Moslcin relations may not bo 
compared tsj the relations between Catholics and IVo- 
testiinfs in a country like England. He rightly points 
out thit bot )4 Hindui.^m and MohaBiinedauism n^rescribe 
qmftiy.yf fjc^'ial behaviour as well Vs religious conduct.* 
Tn^j^jre.Hiill.s ill scpar.dc lethal cod^and differing .social 

and Tide, Londna, ^England,, 

• r • 


concepts. Jinnah therefore claims that this condition 
prechulns that measure of national .luid cultural unity 
which lies at the foundation of political democracy in 
the western worhl. One who is acquainted with condi¬ 
tions in India will admit that Jiunah’s argument can¬ 
not lightly be pa.ssed over.” 

In spite of this admission, however, the 
American monthly criticizes the Moslem 
League’s partition proposal in the following 
passage : 

“But if the fears of the Moslem League arc justi¬ 
fied, wlij' not be concerned for the welfare of other 
minorities :us well ? In addition to Hindus and Moslems 
India also contains over three million Sikhs, a niillion* 
and a half Jains (Mahalina Gandhi belongs to this 
group), over cloven luilliou Buddhi.st.s, above five mil¬ 
lion Ghristians and niiliious of others who belong to 
various racial and religious calegoric.s. If eighty mil¬ 
lion Moslems fear the “ fanaticism ” of the Hindu 
majority, the smaller minorities should certainly be 
concerned for their fate if and when England Will eease 
to administer tlie country. Should one Ihercfoi^ con¬ 
sider the e.stabli.sbnient of .sejiarate independent States’ 
for them? We know that Hits i.s iiuj>os.sibli -short of 
the Hitler method of enforced e.xchaiigo of population 
—Iiecaiise large numbers belonging lo llie.se groups are 
•scafleied throughout the countiy. Tlds, lioweier, is 
ahso true to a large extent of the Moslem imimlation. 
In a couitli- of province.^, it is true, they are in the 
inajorily; in Bengal and Punjab they account for about 
(50% of the inhabilarils. But in Assam they are 011 I.V 
28%. in Bombay .19%. in the United Provinces less than 
15%, in Bihar .atid (}ri,s.sa only 10%. and in Madras a 
little o\er 6%. If we leave llntish India and pass to 
the so-called indi'iieiident Indian iSlates, we there find 
till- Moslems not exci-ediiig 20%'. Ilindiiisni and 
Mahiininiedanisni are thus iiohlically and territoriall.v 
much more intertwined than the Moslem League eares 
lo admit. No matter what boundaries q»artitinn should 
follow, there would still remain large numbers of 
lliiidii.s in the Mo.sleiii State and oici. verm. Who, 
then, would jirotect the minorities in tlie two countries, 
let .‘done the interi’.-l.s of the millions who are neither 
Moslem nor Hindu, to which We referred above, were 
Jinnah's, or some other, partition plan to be put into 
effeet ? ” 

Jewish Frontier approves of the united 
federated state iilanncd by the Indian National 
Congress. 

“ U'e .should not underestimate the interests and 
sensibilities of the eighty million Mo.slem.s in India. 
But it appears to us here Iliat the defeu.se or minority 
right.s Ho not require the H(om:'.i.itiou of such an econo¬ 
mic unit as India rciircsenls. (I slre.s.s the word “atomi; 
zation " la'fMiu.se the first partition would undoubtedly 
evoke local setiaralist tendencies). Tlie Indian National 
Gongress i)lan.s to c.slablish a unified Federated State 
with a large degi-eo of Self-Government for the indivi¬ 
dual provinees. It appears to ns that thi.s plan con¬ 
tains a sound and democratic solution of India’s prob¬ 
lem. Should the program of the Congre.ss be <pnt into 
effect, the Moslems would control the administration of 
the five north-west provinces where they are in 
majority and one may reasonably ejupect the MosIcm 
minorities elsewhere to be treated with the same ir .a- 
snre of generosity which they would exhibit. J^rSidiori- 
ties in the area under their control. The difieient pro- 
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vinccs in India can Ihns counterbalance each other and 
thr* Fcficral ConsliliJtion can lie planned in such a 
manner as to provide effectively for tlie jirotection of 
the other small minorities.” 

The American monthly appears to us to be 
on safe ground in observing: 

“ Certain indications point to the conelasioii that 
the Moslem League is being supjxntcd by the Urilish 
ndministmtion whicJi fears national unity in the coun¬ 
try and utilizes the new Ilindu-Moslem tension to justify 
its policy of leaving conditions a.« they were in England's 
largest and most important Colony. It is entirely pos.«i- 
ble that relations between Hindus and Mo.slems would 
be rnueli more normal today were it not for the “ third 
side” which stimulates from bonrion all tho.se forces 
that may sircngllien the barriers .and ser\c to create 
new competition and ill will between the variou.s ]i.irts 
of the Indian jiopulation.” (Italics ours. - Ed.. .1/. ]{.). 
• 

Hindu Mahasabha Does Not Want 
Favoured Treatment for Hindus 

l^Ialiatnia Gandhi wrote in his article on 
“Two Parties” in Ilarijan (Juno 15, 1940): 

“ The Hindu IMahasubha tvill no doubt want 
favoured tn-atiiietit for Hindus including Hindu 
Stiitcs. • The following tclcgriim ajiitcanal in 
the dailies with reference lo this remark of 
Gaiidhiji’s : 

Ho.miwy, June 21. 

“'I'hn Hindu Mah.a-sabh.a never wanted any fa%onv- 
ed Iri'atment for the Hindus svhelher a-, to tlu' T,eais- 
Jatnres or seiaices or .safeguard.-- beyond what is h-giti- 
m;ilely due to them eilht'r on priiicljile of po)iiilation. 
•jmiiiorlion or merit, or any oilier national tist. )irovided 
it ajiplied equally to all.” ob.ser\ed Mr. V. T). tSavarkar, 
;Pre,sideiit of the All-India Hindu Maha.sahha, in cour.se 
of a slalcmeiit to the Pass on (JaiidliijiV recent article 
in Jlarijaii on ‘‘I'wo Parlie.s” wherein he as.serted that 
the Hindu Mahasabha would no doubt want favoured 
treatment for Hindus iiiehiding Hindu Hlales. 

Coiitinumg Mr. Savarkar said, ‘‘If llu' Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha wants anything it i.s not faioured (realne'nt for 
the Hindus but to lay the axi' at the root of i).seudo- 
natioiiidism of Caiidhi.st Brand.”—-f-'. P. 

Many Congress leaders have unjustlj’’ 
referred to and treated the Hindu Mahnsahha as 
a communul organization of the same kind as the 
Muslim League, which it is not. laterally it is 
a communal organization no doubt, but it is 
nationalistic in outlook and docs not want 
any privilege for Hindus. 

Is the Muslim League “ Popularly 
Elected ” ? 

In the article on “ Two Parties ” referred 
to above Gandhiji has written, 

, “The Mu.slim League is an organization which, like 
Ae Congress, is popularly elected. But it is frankTy* 
c\nniuntil and wants to divide India into two parts, 
one and the other Miuslim. I read an appeal 

by a Muaim Leaguer suggesting that the British Gov¬ 


ernment should come t6 terms with the Muslipis and 
depend ujion Muslim aid. 'fliat would be one way 
of settling the question but also of perpetuating British 
rule.” 

The Congress is a - democratically elected 
popular political organization. Its primaryi, 
members pay an annual subscription of four 
annas. The members of its district, provincial 
and all India coniiniltoes are elected. It has a 
constitution. Its members have to accept its 
principles or creed. Is the Muslim League 
“ popularly elcctfd ” “ like the Congress ” ? 
Ho its members jiay any regular subscription ? 
Has it any list of members? How' many mem- 
bois does it possess ? 

Gandhiji .says, “ That would be one way 
of settling the question. ” What question ? 

" Perpetuating British Rule ” 

Mahatma Gandhi has said that, if the 
British Government eanie to terms w’ith the 
Muslims and de])ended upon Muslim aid, that 
would he a way “ of perpetuating British rule. ” 
Ihidoubtedly that would be an endeavour to 
perpciiiate British rule. So far IHahatmaji, is 
right. Bul he does not, of course, say or suggest 
that coming to terms with the Muslims and 
depending on Muslim aid would actually result 
in pci])ctuating British rule. For nothing can 
perpetuate Biitish nilc or any other foreign 
rule. 

Agreement With All Parties” Not 
Necessary To Take Delivery” 

AVe wish to call attention to another obser¬ 
vation of Mahatma Gandhi in his article on 
“ Two Parties. " In order that its full import 
may be understood it is necessary to quote it 

wilh its context. • 

• 

H'ivate and iniblic fi}«j»cals are being made to me 
to call all parlies logetlier and arrive at a common 
agrccineiit. .and then, lliry .-av; we shall j^t what wc 
want from Great Bril.-iin. These good friends forget 
one central fact. The C'ongress, which professes to 
speak for India and wants umidnltcratcd Independence, 
cannot, sirike a coininop measure of agreement with 
fho.-e who ilo iml. 'I'o act otherwise ^froiild bfi to betray 
its tnisl. In ihr nature of things, therefore, there can 
bp no “:dl ji:iilies conference” unless all have a com¬ 
mon purpose. 

The Briti.“h Government. \> ould not, ask for a com- • 
moil agreement, if they recognised any one party to 
be sirong enough to take delivery. TTie Congress, it 
niiist be admided, lias no! that strength toda.v. It has 
■ome to its present yiosition in the fiyce of oppasifion. 
If it doe.s not weaken and li.a.s enough pf^tience, it will 
rieveloyi sufficient strength lo take deliveiy. li ip aji 
illusion created by ourselves that we must come to an 
agreement with all parties before we can make any 
progress. ^ 
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It. is to the last sentence quoted above, 
which we have italicized, to which we wish to 
.draw attention. 

Congress, including .Mahatma Gandhi, have 
rcpeatcsilly said that there can be no Swaraj 
■^dthout Hindu-Muslim Unity. Such unity 
means that there mu^t be an agreement witli 
all Mu.'lim bodies, including the Muslim J.,cague. 
But the Muslim League has no “ common pur¬ 
pose " with the Congress. 

While we have tilways been in favour of 
not only Hindu-Muslim unity but. also of unity 
in essentials among all communities, we have 
also held and still -hold that Independence can 
bo attained even without llind\i-^Iuslim or 
without all-comnmnilics-unity, provided that 
there is some party sufficiently strong to win 
it. When Gandhiji says that “ It is an illusion 
created by ourselves that we must come to an 
agreement with all jjartios before we can make 
any progress, ” he seems to exj)ress a similar 
opinion. Or jierhaps those Congressmen who 
are for (/ongress-Muslim unity at any cost will 
explain Mahatmaji's remark by saying that, 
though it is not n(;cessary to come to an agree¬ 
ment with all j)arlies, it ,'s necessaiy to come to 
an agreement with the Muslim fieague. 

It is not our object to minimise (he impor¬ 
tance of Hindu-Muslim or any other communal 
unity. What w'e assert and have asserted 
repeatedly is that, while such unity is undoub¬ 
tedly very valuable and every endeavour .«houid 
be made to attain it, it is not a siW (/ua vot) 
for the attainment of freedom and independence. 
If we say, we must carry the Muslims or any 
other community in our struggle for freedom if 
it is to succeed, w’c give that community bar¬ 
gaining power equivalent to a stranglehold on 
the freedom movement. We are decidedly 
opposed to giving anybody sycn stranglehold. 

It may be incidentally ob.ser\’cd that 
patched-up pacts are not equivalent to real 
unity. 

MauUma Azad jand ‘ MusUm League ’ 

Chief Ministers 

Though the drift of Congress-President 
Maulana Abui Kalam Azad’s pouri)arlers with 
Maulvi A. K. Fatlal Huq, Chief minister of 
Benpl, and Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, chief 
minister of tlie^ Punjab, has not been disclosed, 
it is to be looted that the Maulana’s efforts arc 
in k«eping»with and a continuation of the Con¬ 
gress pdlifiy of propitia-ting the Muslim League. 
No effort has ever been made nor i.s it being 


made now for rapprochement with the Hindu 
Mahasabha. ' • 

Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim Chief 
Ministers 

The provincial Muslim chief ministers arc 
for promoting the war efforts of the Government 
in every direction and all respects, as they must 
be. But while Mr. Jinnah is careful not to 
give serious offence to the powers that be, he 
would help the Govenunent only if the Muslim 
League were accorded favoured jjarty treat¬ 
ment. Hence there has been open disagreement 
between him and the Muslim provincial chief 
ministers. Under the circumstances can the 
latter call themselves and bo considered Muslipi 
League ministers ? 

Some i)romincnt non-Bengali Muslims of 
(Calcutta have also criticized Maulvi A. K. F.izlal 
Huq. They are all Muslim Leaguers, however! 

Original Manuscript of “ Ain4-Akbari ” 

Am.ah.ibai), .Iun<j 20. 

The Ain-i-Akhtiri wrilten in bv Abul FhzI. the well- 
known Mini.-ilor of I'hniH'ror Akb.ir, wliich in its uriKinal 
maniLsevipt lia.s been bronj;iit, l).v J'iimiit Jawaharlnl .NIehrn 
from jKii.shmir, Inis now bi'en aihied lo llie libriiry of 
the .k.-I. C. ('. Ofhen (Swaraj Itliawan). Pandit Nehru 
has jiresented it lo the Libran'.--f’. /’. 

Unveiling of Statue of Rani Lakshmibai 
of Jhansi 

JitANsi. June 19. 

The dealh anni\ersarv of Itani lyaxinibai of Jliaiisi 
was celebrated here .vesterdiiy b.v holdiiiK a public rneel,- 
injl iire-idi'd over bv Mr. A. C!. Klier and addressed by 
Sbriinati Snbliadra I)e^'i f'howhaii. M.I..\.. a rejinted 
Hindu lyietess. J.ater the statue of llani Luxmibai 
was imveih'd. A. P. 1. 

Ancient Wall Paintings From Central 
Asia Preserved 

The Beru/al Weekly writes ; 

The fiimons wall ijiaintiiims from fVnIral Asia, on 
exhibition in the (’eiitral Asian Antupiilii’s Miisonm, 
.New' Delhi, wliich were in danuer of decay, owing to 
(he operation of salts existing in the material used, are 
now assured of a long lease of life, thanks to a proeeqp 
of preservation evoh'ed b.v the Archaeological Chemist. 
(.lOvernment of India. 

1’his i)roee.ss. whieh is now being carried out in the 
CVnIral Asian Antiquities Mnsruin in a speeially devised 
ajiparatns called “ Hiimidit.v Chamber.” con.«isls of what 
is called the ajiplication of a reverse humidity gredient. 
A number of panels bearing th" paintings are secured 
on the sides of the Humidity Chamber with the painted 
.surface inwards, while a relative humidity above 85* . 
♦rb^iaintained inside. Wet jiajirr pulp is applied to thji' 
outer Oplastrr) *.surface of the panels. The layer c/i 
pulp is removed when dry and the salts absori*^ esti¬ 
mated by calorimeter. These applications arr repeated 
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till the concentration of salts in tlie plaster is reduced 
to small fraction. When this stage is reached, the 
])aintings arc taken off the chamber and coated with a 
vinyl acetate solution to strengthen the decayed surface 
and fix the colours. Finally, tlie surface is pres.sed down 
carefully with hot iron. 

More Than One Thousand Vv:abs Odd 

These wall paintings, which are more than 1,000 
years old, w'ere discovered by Sir Aurel Slein in the 
ruins of the ancient Buddhist shrines in Central Asia 
in course of his cxi)loratioas during 1906-0S and 1913-16. 

Queer Hindu-Muslim Unity Scheme 

WARDir.AOANJ, June 19. 

A new .scheme for Ilindu-Muslim w'ttlemenl on a 
military basis prepared by Mr. Hririhas Iyengar, Madras, 
ex-Congress l^resident has been handed over to Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azafl, Congres.s ;Pro.«ident, hern (oday l)y 
Mr. Akharail Khan, Bar-at-Law. Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The selienio contemplated ocpial proportion of Hindu 
and Mu.'dini Ministers at the centre and in all i)ro\inc''s 
with additional Ministers lining rejiresentatives of special 
miiioilties in certain provinces like the Parsis in Bombay 
and the Sikhs in the Punjab. 'Phe Indian Army regi¬ 
ments will .also have equal number of Hindu and Miislun 
Officers and mmi in all ranks and reginir’iils be coii- 
stitnterl on regional basis. The Cabinets will be re- 
mo\ed f^v two-third voles. Freedom of 'pemoual law.s 
and rc'ligioiis observance will be guaranteed. Thi' out¬ 
lines of lh(' .scheme hav(' been handl'd over to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Xehru and Mrs. Naidii in Wardha.--t’. P. 

Jt does not appear from this brief smu- 
nmry of Mr. Srinivus lytuiRar’s new-faiifiled 
scheme wliy I he Muslims, who are very far from 
beinf!; mimcrically etpial to the Hindus in the 
whole of India or in mo.sl of the provinces, are 
to have the same numbir of ministers at the 
centre and the provinces, and of military oflicers, 
etc., with the llindus. J’erliaps in the opinion, 
of Mr. Iyengar the Muslims are so vastly 
stiperior to the Hindus in all non-niiinerical 
respects, spiritual, moral, intellectual, physical, 
economic, etc., that it would be nothing short 
of condescension on the part of the Muslims 
to agree to having merely an equal number of 
ministers, military officers, etc., with the Hindus. 
In some provinces, e.g., Bombay, there are to 
be additional ministers from minority commu¬ 
nities. So even in a province like Bombay, 
where the vast majority of the population are 
Hindus, they are to be reduced to the position 
of a minority in the ministry. 

Distribution Of Carts With Pneumatic 
Tyres 

Simla. June t6. 

A grant has been made, it is learnt, from the Indian 
Road Fund for the jiurcha-sc of bullock-carts wijjji ^ 
pneumatic tyres for distribution in various parts of the 
country, with a view to popularise the ii.se of such 
types o^iullock-carls which will considerably relieve 
the strain on the road. Two such model bullock-carts 


will be given away at* the forthcoming monsoon fair 
at Shonepur (Bihar), two at Rajkot and two at the 
next All-India Cattle Show in New Delhi. 

Meanwhile progress is being made with the experi¬ 
mental constniction of concrete trackway, especially ^de¬ 
signed to resist traffic of bullock-carte without.pneuma¬ 
tic lyres. Five miles of such trackway is reported' 16 
have been already completed near Delhi, which will be 
one of the interesting exhibits at the annual session of 
the Indian Hoad Congress lo be held in Delhi in Januaiy, 
1941. 

Experiments with bullock carts fitted with 
jincumalic tyres should be made entirely at the 
cost of the manufacturers of such tyres, as they 
will ])rofit By their introduction and use. 
'riiere is no reason why any portion of the 
Indian Road Fund should be diverted for such 
purposes. Our roads are for the rtiost part 
kutrhn village tracks, and bullock carts ply onl 
them for the most part. It makes no material 
difference to these roads—'if they can be called 
roads at all, what kind of rims the wheels of 
carts plying on them have. Moreover, our 
peasantry, who are the majority of those who 
use bullock carts, are too ]Joor to go in for bul- 
loek earts with imeumatic tyres. 

Every pie of the Indian Road Fund should 
be devoted to the construction of jmcca roads of 
some aiifiroved variety. 

Achcrya Kripalani on the Cry far 
Coalition Cabinets 

B'riting on “ Confusing Issues ," Acharya 
Kripal.ini says : 

'■ The Lciigiie dcinund for (^oalition Ciibincts is 
not mi cnicrgciuy iiilificc." He add,s that, it is merely 
an ('\tcii,>5ion of the iierniciogs iirinciiile of separate 
electorales, which itself was mili-dcmocratic and anti¬ 
national. The Muslim League had no chance whatever 
of becoming the majoiily on the ba.sis of communal 
franchi.se and form caliinefs. 

Analysing at h'nglh the queslion of Coalition •Cabi¬ 
nets in the provil^c.s, ,\rchar,va Kripalani says that 
while the C'ongress* viewcil all (iroblems from the 
national and politico-economic poinl.s of view, the Mus¬ 
lim League and the Hindu Mahnsabha were religious 
and communal orgaiiisalioas. participating in politics. 
F’olitical and economic considerations would weigh with 
such a part>- only so far as they were con.si.stent with 
re'ligiou.s faith. • , ^ 

Such conimunal and* rcligiou.s organisations are 
not recognised in any democracy as national or political 
jairlie.s. f'len though (hey may decide upon policies 
and programmes purely on political considerationst 
Their function at most i.s to .safeguard what are railed 
minority rights.” 

The Hindus are an all India majority and 
a majority in most provinco.s. They are a minor¬ 
ity only in a few provinco.s. The •Communal 
Decision of the British Government i^so urijust 
and iniquitous that the Hindu Mahasabha has 
to try to safeguard “majority rights.” too, in 
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addition -to' trying to safeguard minority 
rights in a few provinces 1 

National. iGovernmeiits, Achaiya Kripalani continues, 
could be formed only in times of grave emergencies 
but evau in such Governments political iiartics do not 
..join with communal parties nor is Cabimjt unity sacri¬ 
ficed for the-purpose. The majority party takes in the 
meinbei's of the minority groui)s of its own free will 
but it does not allow any minority ])!irty a practical 
veto over its <lecLsions. All those principles are violated 
when a demand for coalition is made m the provinces 
and the centre with a communal oiganiscalion like the 
Muslim i.«a^e. 

Concluding, Acharya Kripalani says that formation 
of Coalition Cabinets would comjiloti' the confusion now 
being experienced by the country as a result of com¬ 
munal electorates. Sep.-irate olocloralos were inlroiliiced 
in the name of unity and solidarity in India and “ now 
communal Cabinets arc .sought to be inlrodueod for the 
same high puqiose of which both (he Muslim League 
and the Covornment have given very tangible and 
conclusive jiroofs—the League l).y advocating the vivi¬ 
section of India and the Government by refusing to 
grant self-determination even in the hour of it.s greatest 
peri!.”—il, P. 

Bengal Provincial Text Book Committee 

No one should be made a member of a text 
book committee who is not himself a literary 
man or who has not at least a literay turn of 
mind. But in the Bengal Brovincial Text Book 
Committee 11 members arc olTtcials out of a 
total of 26. Oflicials everywhere arc a very small 
section of the educated public, and every 
educated man is neither a litterateur nor gifted 
with a literary bent of mind. Bo it is rather 
surprising that the Government of Bengal, or 
rather the Bengal ministry, liavt made 11 
officials members of a body of 2(5 wliose distinc¬ 
tive qualification s’liould he of a literary 
character. Out of the 15 non-offieiais again 4 
arc retired officials. So in the eoramittoe it is 
really the official element which predominates. 

It is well known that, though I he Hindus 
are somewhat smaller in mnnber in the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal than the Alii.slirn^, l.1ui va.st 
majority of our students, of our educated men 
and of our authors and other literaiy men are 
Hindus. But in the Bengal Provincial TexI 
Book Committee, out of* the 15 non-official 
members only 5 are Hindus and out of the total 
number of 26’members, official and non-official, 
the total number of Ilindu.s is said not to exceed 
9. Taking iifto consideration only the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the Hindu population of the 
Province (which is a little more, than 44 per 
cent.), ignoring their superior educational anfl 
.literary qualifications, at least 11 out of the 26 
rfiembers* Uught to have been Hindus. 

The names and • qualifications of all the 
members tshould bo published, If that were 


done, all the absurd and unjust things done by 
the Committee would be seen to be a natural 
consequence of its personnel. 

“ Marsh’s Seedless ” Grape Fruit 
Cultivation In Sind 

Kabachi, June 1. 

IntrocliK-ed 25 3 'cani ago, Sind now dominates other 
provinces in the cultivation of high quality grape fruita 
known us " Marsh’s seedless. ” 

A largo plantation has boon established at the 
Government fniit farm at Mirpurkhas while its cultiva¬ 
tion is being ruividly extended in the district and budded 
planLs are i.s.sued to semindars in thousands every year 
from the farm. 

Number of facilities have been announced by the 
Agricultural Department to encourage the cultivators 
to intnn.sify it-s cultivation. 

The income Jier acre is estimated to be Rs. 486 
wliilo the cost of cultivation is taken at Rs. 80 leaving 
a fair margin of Rs. 400 per acre. 

On account of its delicious taste, the fruit is most 
jiopiilar all over India, and large quuntilies are'/being 
exjiorted. to other provinces.--i4. /'. 

“ Eat More Fruit ” 

The National Planning Committee have 
ask(!d the people of India to “ eat more fruit, ” 
which the doctor.s have been t<‘lling thi'in for 
years past. In order to be able to carry out 
these instructions, they should, as a condition 
precedent, grow more fruit. Wo havi* st'cn abov 
liow Bind has boon doing its bit in this rospoct. 
The Punjab has boon making earnest elTorts (o 
grow more fruit. Bombay grows certain vtiricties 
of mango. Bo docs Madras. In the U. P. gnavas 
are grown in largo tjuantitios and oxportod to 
neighboring provinces. Some districts of Bihar 
arc famous for Ihoir mangoes and litchis. 
IMaldah and a few other districts of Bengal 
grow good mangoes. The Himalayan slopes, 
includodl in the province of Beng.al, from 
Biliguri upwards, arc quite fit for growing all 
kinfLs of fruit of temperate and cold climates. 
Bomo districts of Assam are famous for oranges 
tind Nagpur for fruit of the same kind called 
santra. Pistachios, almonds, walnuts, pome¬ 
granates, etc., arc exported by the N.-W. F. 
Province. It is not our intention to give an 
exhaustive and accurate list. It is cnougli if we 
have .succeeded in indicating that numerous 
kinds of fruit are and; can be grown in India. 

If their cultivation be extended and arrange¬ 
ments made for cheap internal export, the needs 
of our people can be fully met. 

International Labour Office at Geneva 
JTh) Maintain Full Normal Activity 

SiMtA, June 19. 

Approving the rccommcnrlaiiona laid do^ in two 
reports of its emergency committee, the Governing 
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Body of the International Labour Office haa decided 
that, «'\'en during .the period of the war, the I. L. 0. 
should endeavour to maintain the fullest possible acti¬ 
vity and function in its present premises at Geneva, 
unless this proves impossible. 

Owing to the war situation, it has been necessary 
to postpone the sessions of the Governing Body and 
tiie international Labour Conference scheduled for June, 
1940. 'I'he diiection, however, is convinced that it is 
precisely at a time when iuternationtii meetings are 
becoming more infrequent and.- communications more 
tiifficult that the work of the I. L. O. at Geneva and of 
its representatives abroad assumes increased importance. 
It is just in these eircuinslanccs that the I. L. Office 
nuLst continue to remain a world centre of information 
on labour and .social problems, that the various publi¬ 
cations of the office must be continued, and that all such 
activities as are not hindered by the war should be 
maintained unimpaired. This view is strongly held by 
the nu mber Slates, and in particular by Great Britain 
and the U. S. A 

'J’he Indian branch of the I. Tj. O. will tliereforc 
inaintuin’it.s activitie.s uinmpuire3d and continue to func¬ 
tion in il.s office at New Delhi.— A. P. 

The International Labour Ofliec has done 
valuable work. Its decision to function normal¬ 
ly even during war time, if it may, is welcome. 

Why Italy Declared War 

Italy’s reasons for declaring war were, in 
the words of Mussolini : 

'■ We-stern plutocratic democracies have always 
stoppr'd the march of the Italian people. Italy has 
•done all it possibly can to arrest this horrible war. 
Today, we have decided to confront the risks and sacri¬ 
fices of the war. V^'e are resolved to fight on the 
Contini'ntal anrl Sea Frontiers, where our people are 
suffocating.” 

“ AVe are going to war against the plutocratic and 
reactionary democracies of the West, who have hindered 
the advance and often threutc'ned the existence even 
of the Italian jicople. Events in quite recent history 
can be summariseil in these words,—half promises, con¬ 
stant tlireata, blackmail and fimdly as a crown to this 
ignoble edifice the Ijeague siege of fifty-two States.” 

These reasons, supposing they are true, 
existed when Germany plunged Europe into 
this war. Why did! not Mussolini then declare 
war ? Because he wanted to avoid “ the risks 
and sacrifices of the war ” as much as possible 
and secure some of its spoils at the least sacri¬ 
fice posisiblc under the circumstances. He 
joined Germany when he thought that Hitler 
was on the point of becoming victorious un¬ 
aided. 

It is not true that Britain and France, the 
“western plutocratic democracies,” as Mussolini 
called them, “have always stopped the march 
of the Italian people.” It was with the help of 
< Britain and France that Italy became united and 
free and the Italians one people. These two 
countries thus helped forward the advance of 
the Italian people. In Italy’s war with Abyssinia 

a. 


Britain ami France ought to 'have -helped 
Abyssinia but did not. Friends of freedom, all 
over the world can complain of ^British and • 
French inaction in this regard, but Mv^qI^- 
cannot make a grievance of it. On the con¬ 
trary, he ought to have been grateful for the” 
inaction of Britain and France. 

It is not true that the Italian people are 
suffocating. If it were true it would mean that 
Italy was laore densely populated than, say. 
Great Brits in, Belgium, or Holland. But the 
area of Great Britain is 89,041 square miles 
and in 1931 its population was' 43,176,621. The 
areas of Btlgium and Holland are 11.775 and 
12,692 squjire miles respectively and their 
populations 8,299,940 and 8,474506 respectively. 
The area ol Italy is 119,714 and its population 
42,527,561. These figures show that Great 
Britain, Belgium and Holland are much more 
densely populated than Italy, but they do not 
complain of being suffocated. Nor can Italy 
complain of lack of foreign dependencies. The 
colonies and dependencies it possesses arc meh- 
tiont'd below with their areas and populations. 


Dependencies Area Population 

Colony o' Eritrea 45,754 600573 

Ibilinn Somaliland 194,000 1,021572 

Libya 420,^ 

Aegean 1* lands 770 105,039 

.\by.ssinia 3,50,000 7,600,000 


In these dependencies a much bigger area 
than that of Italy herself is fit for colonization 
and settlement by Italians. Their agricultural, 
forest and mineral resources arc immense. 

In the course of a broadcast from London 
on the 10th of June when Italy declared war, 
Mr. Duff Cooper, Minister of Information, 
said : 

" Mu.<^soliiii has timed the blow with characieristic 
cowardi<‘L' and treachery. 1( will be remembered for 
generations as oneyof the vilest things in history. 
Mu.'s.solini had waited^ for more than nine montlis until 
France liiid fought dcajirralely against great odds. At 
la.sl an oppor.unily to slab an old friend in the back 
in an hour of thiit friends greatest, peril had proved 
too strong a temptation for Mussffiini to resist.” * 

In her straggle for independence in the last centuty 
she was a.ssistrd at every turn both Jjy Grejit Britain 
and Fnince. It was French .soldiers and not Italians, 
who drove Austrians out of Italy. 

On the 11th June, Mr. Attlee, Lord Privy. 
Seal, said in the House of Commons in the 
course of a war statement: 

“ Never b ?fore in liistory can a decision to embroil 
a nation in war been taken so wantonly and with so 
little excuse. There is no quarrel between^ Italians and 
■the British and French peoples. Since w^ becanje ^ 
nation we hav'e never fought Italians. On the other 
hand when Italy so long divided and to a great extent 
enslaved by Germans, sought in the 19th cenfur/ to 
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become, a united nation it was British sympathy and 
help ami h'rench anus that enabled here to attain her 
desires, (ireat Britain- and France iiave always been 
prepared to .^-onsider any real grievances that Italy 
• iragbt, feel and right up to this declaration of war have 
sought tin every way to prevent war spreading to the 
•Medilerraiu'an. They have been patient under every 
kind of violation and abuse.” 

Continuing. Mr. Attlee said: 

“ Wliy then hn.s Italy declared war ? I say for 
compIc'leJy sordid and inaU.'rial niotiv(\s, because Mus¬ 
solini think.s he sees chance of .«ecurit.g some spoils at 
the exjiense of We.stern di'iiiocracies now they are 
griiw with the brute forci's of Oennany Mu-ssolini usf's 
the argument of the jnekul, which fancies the possibility 
of getting some .sei!if).s from another beast’.s victim. lie 
puts forward the argument of a petty sneak thief, who 
hopes to rifle the pocket.' of ilie miinlcrer’s victim. This 
is an ignolile role that Mussolini has chosen for the 
Great Italian i)Pople. which has made .such stdendid 
contribution to Kuroix-aii eivili'ation in the past. 

“False to the fine.st traditions of the Homan 
Empire, wliieh laid the foundalioas of law end order 
in Europe, faNe to Clirislian faith, false to tlie heritage 
of culture of ronai.ssance and betraying men of Hisorgi- 
mento, who struggled for freedom. Mazzini, Garibaldi 
Victor Emmanuel and (’avour. men, who made Italy 
a free nation. Italians are now to aid German bar¬ 
barians in their attack upon eivili.-atioii. 

“ Franoe. whose arms freed It-ily from Gennan 
domin.-ition is now stabbed in tin- back by the descen¬ 
dants of the men she freed Britain is to be attacked 
in the hope That from her destnietion Mussolini inav 
get some pickings for liis new lioman Empire.” 

A Probable Result of Italy's 
Belligerency 

If Britain finally comes out victorious in 
this war, as wc hope and believe she will, om 
probable result may^ be the ree;ainin}>; of inde¬ 
pendence by Abyssinia. Tims [j;oo(l may come 
out of evil. 

“ Tqo Few Children " A Cause of 
France^ Defeat / 

“Two few children, too few ariU'. 
too few allie.s”—this is Mar.-'hal Pe.tain’'^ 
summing tip of the cau.se.s of France’s defeat. 
He does not sayTinw France was out-genoraled. 
He does not refer to the ^rave .strategical mis- 
take.s edmmitted by the French high command 
which practically led to the encirclement of the 
Allied troops in Flanders and the north of France 
and the losa.of all their arms and ammunition, 
and were the cause of the colossal military 
disaster at Dun'kirk. The fart is France’s 
military system was antiriuated. French politi¬ 
cians in j)ower were either ignorant of 
Gennanyis gigantic military preparations or*" 
disbelieved or underestimated them, and conse¬ 
quently did not make adequate counter¬ 


preparations. In saying that France had too 
few allies, Marshal Petain .was unjust to 
Britain. In this war she has all along done 
her best for France and is prepared to do so 
even after the surrender of Marshal Petain’s 
Government to Germany. 

But it is not our intention to discuss all 
the causes of France’s defeat. We wish to draw 
attention to one of the causes mentioned by the 
Marshal, namely, “too few children.” 

It is not children who fight a nation’s 
battles. It is adults who do so. But unless 
children are born in a country in sufficient 
numbers, tliere cannot be a sufficient number 
of orfults. 

All the world knew, and France, too, must 
have kntiwn, that Germany would have her 
revenge for her humiliation in flie last greai 
war. So, she was one of (he count lies in wliicli 
a premium was put on marriage and large'fami¬ 
lies. Hence the population of Germany has been 
inorea.sing satisfactorily. Owing to the increas¬ 
ing mechanization of armies, (he mere 
numerical strength of armies may scein to be 
of no! very great importance. But, if a nation 
has a big meclianized army, its enemy nation 
must also have an equally big and cepially 
mechanized army. But machines; rcepiirc men 
to use fliem. That show^ that inechaniza- 
fion does not make man-power of no value, it 
does not displace or replace man-jiower, but 
increases the effccti-\'eness of man-power. If a 
nation has 10,000 tanks and 20.000 aeroplanes, it 
must also have fighters to use them. It is true, 
men without machines ai’c no niatcli for men 
in inech.anizcd divisions. But machines aloiu- 
without men to use; them are of no value.. 

Germany could bring to the field both 
more machini.'; and more men to use them than 
France. This was due not only to tiio fact that 
(he German Reich had a much larger popula¬ 
tion than France at the end of fhp last great 
war but also to the fact that, since the close of 
that war in 1919. Germany has been increasing 
her population at a much faster rate than 
France. More men have grown up to manhood 
in Germany than in France «ince the la.st war. 
TiCt us take the surplus of births over deaths 
in some recent years in Germany and France, 
according to the Statesman's Year-hook : 


iSfjHPf.iTs OP Births over Deaths 



France 

Germany 

1931 

54,79.5 


1932 

62.l>94 

285.484 

1933 

18.261 

233^197 

1934 

42,840 

.473,692 

1936 

- 19,476 

469,361 
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For decades .France has had almost a 
rtationary population. For instance, in 1931 
it was 41,834,923, in 1936 it was only 41,906,908. 
That has not been the case with Gcnnany. To 
prevent any one from assuming that lliere is 
more elbow-room in Germany tluin in France, 
and hence Germans arc increasing faster, it 
is necessary to state that the density of popu¬ 
lation in Germany is 363 per square mile, 
whereas it is 197 in France. The populations 
of Italy, Holland and Belgium also have been 
increasing at faster rates than that of France 
though their dimsity per sijuare mile is greater 
than that of Franc, namely, 355-2, 667-7, and 
705 respectively. 

These figures .show that there is more elbow- 
room in France than in the countries mentioned 
abov'e. • ^^^ly then are there too fe^^■ children in 
France? It is not that th.; fecundity of the 
French people is comparatively lower than that 
of other people naturally. 'iV. French Cana- 
(fians are increasing not more slowly than other 
Canadians, j-.afher they are inen-asing fast.'r. 

Th# fact is, as mentioned by Marslial 
Pet.ain, the Freneh jitoplc have become too 
ple.asure-loving. French women in genera! do 
not like to bear children and Fi-eneh father- 
are unwilling to take the trouble to bring up 
.children, to (he extent that other p('op1es do so, 
So they use eordraceptive methods and enntri- 
vanees, more than oilier people, to prevent tlie 
birth of chilriren. 

The iiafriotism, A-ahair and tenacity of the 
French soldiers have extort.d (lie respect and 
ndmiratioTi of the Avorld. But the French 
pooiile in general seem to have heeome decadent 
and seem to he heading for national suicide. 

In the long run it is not bullets so much 
as babie« that enable nations to surviA’c and 
hold their heads hi,gh. 

French Defeat In Spite of Hie; Empire 

A man may haA^e a big body and large 
hmb.9. But if his nerve centre or his heart 
gor.c wrong, his big body and large limbs are 
of no use to him. 

Similar has been the case with France and 
her empire. 

The colonies and dependencies of France 
tincluding Morocco) have an area of 4,617.579 
square miles, with a population of 64.916.975. 
In spite of such vast re.sourccs and man-power, 
the French Government haA^e had to capitulate. 

The. Capitulation of France * 

We deeply sympathise with France in the 
very great calamity which has overtaken her. 


The surrender of the Petain Gbvefnmept 
without consultation with and without the con¬ 
sent of Britain, France’s great ally, -is no doubt 
a breach of faith. But sitting safely 
quiet of a study in a country remote fr^ the 
scene of the war, w'c have not the heart to 
judge France harshly in the day of her greatest 
humiliation and misfortune. 

Innumerable Frenchmen, in France and 
abroad, and innumerable non-French residents 
of France's colonies and dependencies have felt 
the shame of the capitulation.. Many of them 
have exprcs.«ed the opinion that it was neither 
wise nor indispensably necessary. 

IxiNDON. June 23. 

Broaflrfistinn in Frenrli in (he European new.? last 
nifthl. rjerieriil Dp fJ.aiille. Chief of Military Oi>pration8 
in th'. Rpynaud ('abinel, .s.ii(I. the French Government 
hud DO right to tiurrender to (he enemy and that armis- 
liee would he not only c.Tpitulution but “submission to 
slavery.” 

(Jeneral Dp Ganllr said : 

“ Tlie Freneh f!o\’ernment after haA'ing asked for 
ai-rriistiee now know the renditions dictated by the 
enemy, 'fhe effect of the.se eonditions would bp that 
Freneh land. ,vca and :.ir forces wouir] be completely 
detnobili.s<'fl and that our arms would be surrendered 
aiifl (he territory- of l‘>anep wholly occupied and the 
Freneh Government would fall under the dependence 
of 0( rinany and Italy. There are many Frenchmen 
who would not accept either caidtulat.ion or slavery. 
France h-'.s undertaken not to lay down anns except 
in agri'cmeiit with her Allies. So long as these Allies 
continue the war, her Government has not the right to 
surrender to the enemy. A bad military system, faults 
committed in the eondiiet of operations, defeatist spirit 
of the Government during these recent combats made 
us la«e the battle of France, but tlure remain to us 
the vast Fmpire, an intact fleet and mneh gold. There 
I'fmain to us .Mlirs whose resdurees" are immense and 
who dominate the seas. Tlicre remain to us the gigan- 
tie possibilities of the American industry’. Honour, 
common sease and the interest of the eountrv demand 
that all free Frenchmen should continue the ,/ight, 
wherever they are «nd by- whatever means they can. 
It is. therefore, necfSsary- to group, wherever this can 
be done, the greatest pas,sible French force. Everyrthing 
which will be gathered together in military units and in 
means to produce armaments should be organised 
where^•p^ there are any nich. I will undertake this 
national task in England. I invite leaders, soldiers, 
.sailois and airmen of tte French force® to get into 
toueh with me. T invite alb French pe’ople wFiT) w.'sh to 
remain free to li.sten to me and follow me. Long five 
Fnanee, fn-e in honour.”— Reuter. 

T( 1.9 said the Freneh NaA^y would not' 
surrender. Britain is quite ready ^o find room 
in British ports for all the AA-ar A’^cssels of France. 

Britain is determined and prepared to help 
all liberty-loving Frenchmen to rally and fight 
.for the freedom of their country. * ^ . . 

Lonoon, June* 23. 

Mr. Churchill in the coufse of an important state¬ 
ment, said His Majesty’s Government had jgamt kdth 
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regret that the French Government at Bordeaux had 
accfjpted tlio terms dictated by Germany and Italy. 

• Ilis Majesty’s Government could not think tliat 
r-SUfih tetnis would have been accepted by any Govern¬ 
ment ^ vhich had freedom* to think for itself. The 
acceptance by the Bordeaux Government of the terms 
dictated by the enemy meant, that the French Enupire, 
Frenchmen and Frencli resources would be? used against 
the Allie.s and all Frcm-h materials and rcsoiirces would 
l).iss into enemy hands. 

His Majesty’s Government were determined to con¬ 
tinue the fight'and still hoped that victory would be 
theirs and when (hat victory came they would use it 
for the liberation of France and Frenchmen. 

His Majefsty’s Government appealed to all French¬ 
men no matter where they were who loved_ the freedom 
of France, not to help (he enemy but to aid (he efforts 
of Allies who wi're working for their liberation.— Reuter. 

On the 25th June Mr. Churchill made an¬ 
other statement—a long one, to the same effect 
substantially. 

The surrender of King Leopold of Belgium 
was a great blow to the Allies. T-te surrender 
of France is a still greater blow to Britain. 
But she must and will go on fighting, till victory 
has been won. 

China Again In Difficulties 

China having been deprived of her own 
ports by Japan, had to overcome difficulties in 
importing arms and other requirements of 
warfare. She overcame these difficulties in 
part by importing them via Burma and Indo- 
China. Finding that France had become very 
weak, Japan demanded that France should stop 
the transit through French Indo-CIhina of all 
war materials meant for China. France has 
had to agree to‘this‘demand. Ignoring France’s 
compliance Japan has made nava! and other 
movements and arranpments “to cut off by 
force” supplies to China through Tndo-China. 
It is not known whether Brj^ain would agree 
to stop Chinese import .of war materials 
through Burma. Should she do so, China would 
have to depend on her own m inufacturing 
resources, perhaps slender, and on supplies from 
and through Soviet Russia. 

Hojyever, ,we hope and tru.st that, as the 
Chinese are a great and resourceful nation, they 
will be able somehow to overcome their fresh 
diffitjulties and win their way to ultimate vic¬ 
tory and the^dbrnplete liberation of their country. 
Dr, Atal, head of India’s medical mission 
tq China, is reported to have said that China 
«an. go on fighting for 20 years. 

* .'njat«the Chinece have been eblo to keep 
•up’th.eir* fight for freedom so long is due, 
among other things, to their very g‘‘eat numeri¬ 
cal fitrei^gthv Their casualties have been counted 


by hundreds of thousands^ But they have 
never had to complain, like Marshal Petain, of 
“ too few children, ” TTiat they have not become 
addicted to the use of contraceptives has been 
a great blessing. If the Chinese had been a 
numerically small nation, they could not have 
held out against Japan even if equally well armed 
with the Japanese. Finland’s fate proves this 
fact. The Finns were superior to the Russians 
as fighters. They were well armed ioo. But 
their numerical inferiority compelled them to 
yield. 

Man Power Needed For Other Than 
War Purposes 

It is not because we have any liking for 
men being used as cannon-fodder that we have 
been laying stress on the importance of man¬ 
power. Our point of view is that, wtum men 
are under the necessity of fighting, it is an 
advantage to have a very large poptilalion to 
draw^ upon for recruits. 

But a largo population is an advantage 
for productive and creative purposes also. A 
large population ensures an abundant .supply 
not only of vrorkens but of consumers, too. The 
industrial nations of Europe cannot consume all 
that they produce. They liaAT, therefore, to 
reduce foreign peoples to either political or 
economic subjection or both forms of sub¬ 
jection to find consumers for their goods. Big 
producing nations need not bo guilty of such un¬ 
righteous and immoral conduct. I'liey can 
themselves consume most of what they produce 
and supply their surplus produce and manu¬ 
factures, if any, to other nations by friendly 
arrangement. 

China is not merely fighting. She has been 
developing and utilising her agricultural and 
mineral resources and promoting all her handi¬ 
crafts. Her exports arc increasing—not to 
subject peoples in dependencies but to such 
great and independent countries as the ITnited 
States of America. 

May India never be under the necessity 
of using her immense man-power for waf pur¬ 
poses! She requires her vast population to 
develop her cultivable areas and her forest, 
mineral and river and maritime resources to 
the full. If that were done and there were an 
equitable distribution of all that was produced, 
India would be able to maintain in comfort 
according to a civilised standard of living even ■■ 
a much larger population than what she has at 
present. Apart from the moral objection to 
the use of contraceptives, it can be shown that 
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it is both harmful and unnecessary from tlie 
economic point of 'wcw. 

College At Santiniketan 

Like other colleges in Bengal, the college 
at Santiniketan opens its new session this month. 
Perhaps it is tlie only college in Bengal which 
is entirely rcsidontial. And as it is also a 
small college, it is practicable for the professors 
to pay attention to the individual needs of the 
students. Tliere are various other advantages. 

Though there are villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood, Santiniketan is a village by itself. Those 
who live there have the advantage of breathing 
unpolluted fresh air in the midst of rural scenery, 
of taking long walks on the country side, and 
of being’influenced by the changing seasons of 
the years, during w^hich there are the unique 
seasonal festivals, creations of the genius of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Though a village, Santi¬ 
niketan provides all those amenities of tC'wn 
life which are really required for health, culture 
and efficfency. 

There are not many collegi s which have so 
good a library as there is at Santiniketan. 

Visva-bharati offers facilities not merely 
for such education as is required for passing 
university examinations. Its Kalabhavan, 
School of Art, teaches painting and modelling 
under the Master, Nandalal Bose. !Many 
handicrafts are taught at Sriniketan, the scat of 
the Rural Reconstruction Department. 

That leads us to observe that, India being 
predominantly a country of villages, the Indian 
nation lives in our rural huts and cottages. 
So wlien we speak of “nation-building” w'ork 
we ought to understand by it Avork for reviving 
and reconstructing village life for the most part. 
How that is to be done is taught at Sriniketan 
by precept and example. Rural reconstruction 
work is absolutely necessary, particularly for 
a province like Bengal where only 73 person^ 
per thousand live in towns and 927 in villages. 
There are opportunities for rural social service 
at Santiniketan and Sriniketan. 

Sriniketan is also the home of Sikshasatra. 
an educational institution where the pupils learn 
by doing or making things by following some 
handicraR. 

At Santiniketan there is also a Sangit- 
Bhavan or School of Music for teaching Indian 
instrumental and vocal music. Rabindranath 
Tagore is pre-eminent as a Maker of Music. 
Nowhere are his songs so w’ell taught as at 
Santiniketan. 


In addition to* the education which 
is necessary for university examinations,- 
the students of Santiniketan College may 
by arrangement take advantage” of othgt. 
educational and cultural facilitic-s pnara^ 
by Visva-bharati. 

In the course of his conversation with the 
Japanese philanthropist Kagawa Mahatma 
Gandhi said, “Santiniketan is India.” In 
whatever other senses Mahatmaji may have 
made this remark, it is true in the sense that 
young men and women come to Sajitiniketan 
for education of various kinds from all parts of 
India. Hence Santinikefan is a place for rubb¬ 
ing off proA'ineial angidaritifts and becoming 
truly Indian. It provides also for means of 
contact with the; great Chine.'se nation through 
Chinese studies at Cheena-Bha\^an. 

The learning and culture of ancient and 
medieval India can be stiulied at Vidya-BhaAmn 
under the great savant, Pandit Kshitimohan Sen 
Sastri, M.A. 

Above all, there is the great privilege of 
liAung near Rabindranath Tagore, coming into 
eon fact with him and studying the great litera¬ 
ture created by him under competent guidance. 

Colleges are msually judged by examina¬ 
tion results. In this respect, too, Santiniketan 
College can hold its head high. This year it 
sent up 40 students to the T.A., I.Sc., and 
B.A. examinations, of AAdiom all but two passed. 
At the All India Debating Competition Mis.® 
LTla Eappen of Santiniketan stood first along 
Avith a young man hailing from the Punjab. 

In .sports Santiniketan holds a high 
place among the educational ‘institutions of 
Bengal. 

A Tamil TranslaUon af “ Krishnakanta's* 

wm ” ^ 

The Madras Gmrriian (June 20, 1940) 
contains a notice of a Tamil translation of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjec’s novel “Krishda- 
kanter Will” (“Krishnakanta’s Will”). It is 
not said whether the translatioh is from the 
original Bengali or from an English transla¬ 
tion of it Avhich appeared some years ago in 
The Modern Review. It appears frpm the notice' 
that Krishnakanta has become Kri.shnakandan 
in Tamil. Is it because there is no dental 'f 
in Tamil? We do not know. The. heroine’s 
name in the original Bengali is ^Bhraraar’. 
'Bhramar(a)’ is the San.skrit name fgr a large 
black bee. In the Tamil translation it has 
become ‘Pramra.’ Why?^ • . 
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Resnlutions of Forward Bloc Conference 
At Nagpur 

Ilivdmihan Standard (June 22, 1940) lias 
piiiJifhed a communication from il‘; ‘own cor- 
• respondent’ at Nagpur containing tlio text of 
flip n'soliitions passed at the Forward Bloc 
(^inference held last month at Nagimr. The 
first two paragraphs of the eoniiimnieation. 
printed below give the cist of (he main reso¬ 
lutions. 

NAoreR. June 21. 

“This (‘oi)fei-etif‘i- (ii<T(l'()rr I'ostjhTs ilial in order 
to win in(Ie|ieii(l('M('e fn'- Ttidin ;is .soon ;is fios‘'ible and 
in orttor In pre.serve. it Uu- fnllowinR slei's be Inken : 
(ti) the .strnv'sile Ifiuni-herl :i( ItoTTiK.’irli be intensified 
rind fiiidier widened in i(s seope under (he slopran “All 
|vo\ver to Itiiliiiii people," (h) sli'ps be triki n to pro¬ 
mote rind devr'loji nalior'd unity in ns ii'iiiiv (li.-eetions 
a.« iiossible, (c) step,'- triken lo oiv>ni/e ('ilizen'-' 
Pefei'ce ror]','! on ri non-pr rty bnsis .ntul independently 
of noverninent for run ini'; in inn lirirmony find .«olid.'irity 
enionp Indian ]ieopIe Mu mselve.s, (d) n,ensures b.' taken 
In establish pfinehrivels ||| every loeidilv 

The WoikiriK Coinmittee of the Fnrwrird Rloe be 
emtmwered In l.ake nrees,e;ir\’ ,s(eps to inert any erner- 
penru' nr unforesr<y> (■irenin‘^tanee,s (hat rn'iv arise in 
future ” 

Coastal Service Buth"r\ 

Reeruitmeut for the Bengalee Coa'-tal 
Defeuee Battery is practically complete. The 
first hatch of gunners has left for .Niiihala for 
training. The young recruits have he^n eom- 
plimenied bv military ofrieeis! a- ('xeellent 
material. Tliey were gi-s-eu a he:iriy ,‘-enfl-(ilT 
at the Howrah station by S'r N, >7, Sircar and 
some other prominent eiti/.eps aiid jUTsenled 
wilh suitable gift.® "bv memliers of the Ladies’ 
rommittee, 

Candhijl on the Merits of Non-violent 
Resistance j 

In the course of an article on “How to 
Combat Ilitlerisin” Mahatma Gandhi writes in 
Hnrijan (June 22, 1940); 

“ As RKiiinst tins ini.'igine the state of Europe todiiv 
if the Czechs, the Polfs the Norwegians, (he French 
and the J*Jngli«h ‘had all said *to TTitler. ‘ you need not 
make your .seientific prejiandior for destruction. We 
will meet your violence with non-violence You will 
therefore be able to ilestroy our non-violent army with- 
‘oiit (fink.®..bat(Je<ihips ;md airship.-s.’ It may be retorted 
that the only differenee would be that Hitler would 
have got without fightinf^ what he has gained after a 
blood.'v fis’hl. Exactly. The Hi.“tory of Europe would 
then have been written differently, Pos.scs.sion might 
(but onl.v niightf have been then taken under non-violent 
resi.'jtance. as it ha.s been t&kcn now after perpetration^ 
of untold barbarities. Under non-violence only those 
would have been killed .who had trained themselves 
to be killed, if need be,' but without killing any one 


and without bearing malice towards anybody. 1 dare 
say that in that case Europe would have added several 
inches to ita moral stature. And in. the end I expect 
it is the moral worth that will count. All else is dross." 

We have a sincere desire to have faith in 
thoroughgoing ahimsa. We honour Mahatmaji 
for his wholesoulcd adligrcnce to ahimsa, though 
we are not thoroughgoing ahimsaists. Our com- 
meiits on the efficacy of ahimsa, do nol, there- 
for(‘, proceed from captiousness. 

We admit that if the nations named by 
Gandhiji had acted in Ihe non-violent way sug- 
gest(!d by him there might liavc been or would 
have been (we are not sure whicli) less blood¬ 
shed than what the present European war has 
caused. But we are not sure that ‘:uch non¬ 
violent resistance would have enabled the 
nations to maintain their freedom and indepen¬ 
dence, which many people value more highly 
than life or a whole skin. • 

As regards Europe adding sevirtv! inches 
to its moral sl.ature by uon-viohnt resistance, 
wc confess we doubt if a person who uses 
physical force, including armed force, defence 
of his liberty and life and of those of Ids near 
tind. dear ones and countiyrnen is jiecc'ssarily 
morally inferior to a non-violent resister in 
all cireumstances. But lei ns assume that 
forcible resistance is always and under all 
cireumstances ethically inferior to non-violent 
resistance. And let ns also admit, what we 
believe to be true, that it is moral worth that 
counts and that all elsi is dross. 

We have said above that we arc mit sure 
if national freedom and independence can be 
preserved by non-violent resistance to the 
aggression of ent'mies like Hitler and his 
hordes. Enemies like these would not rest 
satisfied with merely faking jinssession of 
things. They would put an end to the freedom 
of their subjects; for without the destruction 
of their liberty material possestiions would not 
be safe in the hands of the enemy. 

The Congress repeats year after year from 
a thousand platforms that subjection has ruined 
India spiritually, culturally, politically and 
economically. Professor Seeley has observe<d 
that “submission to a foreign yoke is one of 
the most potent causes of national deteriora¬ 
tion.” What the Gongre®s moans by spiritual 
and cultural ruin and what Professor Seeley 
means hy national deterioration connote, among 
other things, moral degradation. So, if Europe 
fould not maintain its freedom and indepen- 
denco by non-violent resistance, the addition 
to its moral stature by the adoptiop of non- 
Adolence could' not be a fait accompli at all or 
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for long. Hence, to prove that the adoption or*^ ready indicated that it has not been proved, that 
non-violent resistance would have ■ raised non-violent resistance can prevent subjection- 
Europe’s moral, condition permanently or for to the foreign yoke. 

a long period, one must prove that the adoption All armed warfare is not Hitlcristo. WWp 
of such means would have enabled Europe to the War of American Independence was forffnt, 
preserve its freedom and independence. That neither party was guilty of Hitlerism. The • 
has not yet been proved. victorious American colonies, now the U. S. A., 

In order to prove his thesis Mahatmaji and defeated Britain have not nursed feelings 
requires the fulfilment of a condition piece- of mutual hatred. They are good friends now. 
dent, namely, the recourse to non-violent Force used by men like Hitler and his 
resistance by the Czechs, the Poles, the honles in an unjust, unrighteous and cruel 
Norwegians, the French and the English. One manner can and should be overcome by superior 
who is not a ahimsaist, thoroughgoing or partial, force applied in accordance with the dictates 
may on his part try to prove the efficacy of of reason, conscience (sense of right and wrong 
• armed resistance by requiring the fulfilment of and justice) and humanity. After brule force 
another condition pneedent, namely, the arming has been Ihus overcome, those who used it 
to the teeth of all the nations and I heir acting should he trealiai with justice and generosity, 
conjointly. He would say that if this condition without any attempt to humiliat>e them or to 
were fuirdled, these nations would ccidainly take revenge. This is not impossible, 
prevail against Hitler. The ahimsaist might , ,, t i i 

retort that the fulfilment of this condition was uf’ennbandha Andrews Memorial 

impossible or extremely unlikely. 'Hie advocate 'riic sfionsors of the Decnabandhu Andrews 
of armed force might rejoin that the fulfilment Memorial rightly observe that his memory can 
of Mahatmaji’s condition was also impossible be best perpetuated “by promoting true and 
or cxtreiflcly unlikely. Itisting jicacc between India and Great Britain 

So the only thing which can he assertcvl is as independent nations and through their joint 
that non-violent resistance would lead to le.-3s efforts, universal peace. 

bloodshed than armed resistance. Even thi^ •• iins \\ork of reconciliation must find concrete 
anticipation may sometimes be falsified. Nsuliv fonu m fomc c('iitn'fiom which his influence can radiate. 
Bhah massacred the nun-lighline and non- "T:iih| could he uo Ijcttcr numorial to him than 
civilian po,miau,m uf ivu.i in cul.i 

blood. In modern turn s seicniilic inventions 1 ,^., hijih hope-s for it unhampered 

have vastly increased the power of destruction. I)y the coiihlant financial anxiety with which it is now 
Alodern aggressors have made the most ruthles> hiudeneil.” 
use of sucli power by killing far greater nura- ^\’e fully agree. 

bers of non-lighting and nou-re^i^-Ung civilian The full cariying out. of the programme of 
populations in many Europt-an counlrii's and tlie memorial outlined by the sponsors (Abul 
in China than were ever killed by Tamerlane, Kalum Azad, 8. K. Datta, M. K. Gandhi, M. M. 
Chengis Khan and Nadir Bhah eoinbined. Malaviyn. Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharial Nehru, 

We have already said that it may be V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. and Bishop Foss West- 
admitted that non-violent resistance, would eott) will requirp>iiecording to their estimate 
cause less bloodshed than armed resistance, .u fund of at lea.sl Rs. .50(),(XX) (£40,0001. The 
But the numbers of deaths in battle are not tbc jirogramme ha.>« four ifcin.'!: (1) “Ensuring 
only deaths caused by the subjugation of one tiie pennanence of the present established work,” 
people by another. Vastly greater numbers of of Visva-bbarati: (2) Building a small but 
people die of famines, inanition and epidemics pro{)crly ecpiipped hospital, with.an operating 
than in warfare. And tleaths due to famine, iheatre, to serve the villages round Sriniketan; 
rnalnulrition and epidemics are far gn-ater in f3) Digging ‘Deenabandhu wells’ each year in 


victorious American colonies, now the U. S. A., 
and defeated Britain have not nursed feelings 
of mutual hatred. They are good friends now. 

Force used by men like Hitler and his 
honles in an unjust, unrighteous and cruel 
manner can and should be overcome by superior 
force applied in accordance with the dictates 
of reason, conscience (sense of right and wrong 
and justice) and humanity. After brule force 
has been thus overcome, those who used it 
should he treated with justice and generosity, 
without any attempt to humiliafi* them or to 
take revenge. This is not impossible. 

Deenabandhu Andrews Memorial 

'file sfionsors of the Deenabandhu Andrews 
Memorial rightly observe that his memory can 
be best perpetuated “by promoting true and 
lasting peace between India and Great Britain 
as independent nations and through their joint 
efforts, universal peace. 

" Ikit ihis \\ork of reconciliation must find concrete 
foiiu m fOiiK’ c('iitn' fioin which his influence can radiate. 

••'I'lii ii- <(jul(l he uo Ijettcr iiumorial to him than 
ih.it Ihc pki.'i' wliiip hi’ found hi.s spiritual home and 
grciiti •'1 iiuniaii inoiiiratioii, should be .so endowed as 
to I iv'bh- It to fulfil hi.s hij?h hopc.s for it unhampered 
liy the constant financial anxiety with which it is now 
liiii'dened.” 

^\■e fully agree. 

The full carrying out of the-programme of 
the memorial outlined by the sponsors (Abul 
Kalum Azad, B. K. Datta, M. K. Gandhi, M. M. 
Malaviyn. Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharial Nehru, 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. and Bishop Foss West- 
cott) will requircNiecording to their estimate, 
a fund of at lea.sl Rs. .5(X).(X)0 (£40,0001. The 
jtrogramme ha.s four ilcin.'t: (1) “Ensuring 
tiie pennanotice of the present established work,” 
of Vi.sva-bbarati: f2) Building a small but 
proftcrly etpiipped hospital, with.an operating 
iheatre, to serve the villages round Sriniketan; 
f3) Digging ‘Deenabandhu wells’ each year in 


subject countries than in free .self-ruling countries. 
Therefore, in order to prove the efficacy of non¬ 
violent resistance and its superiority to armed 
resistance it is not sufficient merely to show that 
tho former involves loss bloodshed than the 
Jatter, it has also to be shown, and it is more 
important to show, that the former can avert 
subjection to a foreign yoke which is the cause 
of untold moral and other evils. We have al- 


(he neediest areas of the Birbhum district; 
and (4) Establishment of a Hall of Christian 
culture the central purpose of which “would 
be the study of the teaching and character of 
Christ and its application to the solution of 
international problems.” • 

• These are all important objects, ft i,s nbt 
very easy to estimate what cacli item of the 
programme would cost, and the signatpries to 
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the appeal for the whole' fund have not given 
any such estimates. In normal times it 
wuuld not have been necessary to have 
►-.such separate estimates, as the whole 

surn'i' asked for coiild have been raised 
•’comparatively easily and different amount- 
required, for the four items could have been 
apportioned. Hut in llioe disturbed times 
there is no knowing w'hen live lakh.s of rupees 
would be contributed by the public. So we 
suggest that an estimate be made and published 
showing how’ much would be rc(]uirod for the 
hospital and Some Dccnabandliu wells. Of 
the four items these would cost least, would 
meet an urgent'need, would directly benefit 
the poor of th(' Hirbhuni district and woulil be 
mo.st readily understood as approf)rintc memo¬ 
rials of ‘Decnabandhu’, the friend of the poor. 
It would gladden the heaits of all who loved 
and respected Sadhu Andrews if something 
were done to perptinate his memory while it 
was still quite fresh. 

Cenlral Legislative Assembly’s Life 
Further Extended 

The life of the Central Legislative Assembly 
has been extended by the Viceroy by another 
year from the 1st October, 1940. The trien¬ 
nial re-election became due three years ago. 
There were three extensions before and this i.- 
the fourth. It is not perhap.s easy and con¬ 
venient to have a general election now Perhajis 
also the authorities think that before Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1941, there can be no fresh constitutional 
dev(‘lopnients The extension of the life of 
the present Assembly is advantageous (o the 
Government in one re'^pect. As the Congress 
members have been refraining from attending 
its sessions, the OoA'ernment find legislation ac¬ 
cording to their requircrneryt.s comparatively 
easy. B\it it cannot be positively asserte<l that 
the constituencies of the Congress members 
are satisfied (hat their interests and the interests 
of the countiy are being brst served by the 
abstention of these members from attending the 
legislature. This can be ascertained by tlv- 
members resigning and seeking rc-clcction. 

Swami Paramananda of Boston 

Tnfonrmtitn has bepn rrppivod in nnlciitfa of the 
death on .hme 21 at Boston (U. S A.) of Swami Parania- 
nanda of the Ramakrishna. Mission. Head of the Vedanta 
Centre. Boston, the Ananda Ashrania La Crescenta and 
the Ashrama, Cohasset, all in the Tt. S. A. 

Swaniiji who was sixty years old. hailed from the 
.Bariaal district and took monastic orders in 1900 under 
Swami* Vivt'kiinanda. Ho worked at the Ramakrishna 
Math,. Madras, for some’ years, after whicli in 1906 he 
wai sent, to New York for preaching Vedanta. Sub- 


.seqnently he established a Vedanta Centre at Boston in 
1908 and gradually organised two _othtr centres at La 
t’resceuta and Cohasset. ’ . 

Ho was the author of several English books in 
prose and verse. 

An impressive .speaker, Swainiji travelled widely 
over both the American and European continents and 
had a large circle of friends and devotees. In the 
intrrvals of his long period of preaching Vedauta in 
the \V<'.st, lie paid several visits to India. He ins^wretj 
numerous men and women with the noble ideals of 
reimucialion and service in this country and was in- 
.struinontal in establishing the Ananda Ashrama at 
Dacca.— A. P. 

Swami Paramananda’s last visit to India 
was during the Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
Centenary in 1938. He then looked younger 
than he was. His scholarship, broad outlook 
and personality created a favourable impression. 
Besides being the author of many books, he 
w'as editor of the Message of the East, a Vedanta 
{lerio'.lical. The Ananda Ashram at Dacca, an 
educational institution for giiTs and w'oraen, 
owed its inception to the Swami and depended 
considerably on his help for its maintenance. 

Loss of the “ Pathan ” 

The loss of the patrol vessel “Pathan” is 
said to be due to enemy action. It was either 
torpedoed or struck a mine while ])atrolling olT 
the Indian coast. This shows how far afield tla: 
Nazis have been active, unsuspveted jxThaps 
by the authorities in India. The iiieiilcnt rc- 
calls the adventure of the German vessel 
“Emden” off the Madras coast during the last 
great war. 

Bank Failures 

As banks of the modern western type arc 
a comparatively new feature of business acti¬ 
vities in India, bank failures naturally create 
greater panic in this country than in Europe 
and America. In reality, however, the rate of 
bank failures in India is not higher here than, 
say, in Arnerica. This •will appear from some 
statistics given in the Hindmthan Standard by 
Mr. D. Ghose, M.A. 



Baxk Failures in 

India 

Year 

Number 

I^id-tip Capital 
Ra. (laklis) 

1925 

17 

18-7 

1926 

14 

3-9 

1927 

16 

31 

1928 

13 

231 

1929 

11 

8-1 

1^ 

13 

40-6 

1931 

18 

150 

1932 

24 

81 • 

1933 

26 

3-0 

1934 

30 

6-2 

1935 

61 

• 65-9 

1936 

.. 88 

4*9 
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On this table the writer comments as 
follows: . • ' 

It is to be noticed that the number of bank failures 
has been gradually increasing, but it should be consider¬ 
ed only natural, for the rate of mortality must increase 
with growing numbers. The law of mortality thus pre¬ 
vails with equal effectiveness in the animal world as 
well as in the world of human institutions. 

He adds: 


That 

the rate of bank failures in India is not 

abnormal 

may be seen from the 

rate of bank failures 

in other countries. The example 

of America may well 

serve the 

purpose of comparison 
Bank Failuiu!» in 

in this respect. 

U. S. A. 

Year 

Number 

Deposits in dollars 
(in millions) 

1921 

601 

196-4 

1922 

354 

110-6 

1923 

648 

188-7 

1924 

, .. 776 

213-3 

1925 

612 

172-9 

1926 

956 

272-4 

1927 

662 

193-8 

1928 

491 

138-6 

1929 

642 

234-5 


Comments on the American table follow: 

This wa#, of course, a period of banking crisis in 
America, being the culminating point of a number of 
economic factors that had contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of the crisis. But such abnormal bank failures 
could not very much disturb the normal functioning 
of the various economic channels in the country. This 
should only serve as an object lesson to India that 
there i.s absolutely no reason for panic if only a few 
banks have to close doors under compelling circum¬ 
stances. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and 
the Khaksars 

The manner in which Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, chief minister of the Panjab. has been 
tackling the Khaksar problem in tlie Panjab 
show’s wise statesmanship and firmness. It is 
lucky that it has fallen to a Mussulman ad¬ 
ministrator who is also a pillar of the Muslim 
League to put down this disturbing Mussalman 
movement. Had he been a Hindu, w'hat he has 
been doing would have been another item in 
the Muslim League’s fictitious tale of acts of 
oppression on Muslims. He has found proofs 
of the Khaksar leaders’ connection w’ith the-; 
Nazis. He has not said that the rank and file 
have any knowledge of this connection. 

Had the U. P. Govindballabh Pant 
ministry shown equal statesmanship and firm¬ 
ness in dealing with the Khaksars in the United 
Provinces, the Panjab would, perhaps have 
been saved much trouble. But the Pant minis¬ 
try being a Congrses ministry and the Khaksars 
being Muslims, such firmness could not be 
expected. 


Khaksars have made their appearance in 
Bengal, too^-particularly in the Mymensi'ngh 
district. It is not known how the Huq ministry 
is going to deal with them. 

Months ago Dr. Amiya Chandra Cha^f#^ 
varty contributed to the Asia magazine of- 
America a dispassionate article on the Khaksars 
based on firsthand knowledge. It revealed the 
true character of the movement. The well- 
documented unsigned article on the Khaksar 
Movement in our last issue also lays bare its 
military and aggressive character. The writer 
of this article calls himself “ An Indian Student 
of Political Science. ” He is a scholar and 
writer of distinction. 

Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 

Bill, 1940 

It is not necessary to read the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1940, from the 
first section to the last, to understand that if 
and when it becomes an Act, there will be little 
of Local iS<5i/-government left in Calcutta. A 
look at the “Statement of Objects and Reasons’’ 
would be quite sufficient for the purpose. Tl»c 
declared object of municipalities is to imple¬ 
ment and promote local sci/-government. How 
the new bill will do it can be understood if one 
does no more than read a mere extract from the 
statement of its objects and reasons, e.g., the 
following: 

The Bill accordingly seeks to make definite provi- 
sit)U in the A<;t for— 

(а) The mipersossion of a Department of the Cor¬ 
poration ; 

(б) The dissolution of the body of'Councillors and 
Aldermen; 

In c!i.sc the Corporation has shown its incompetency 
to jarform or has peraistently made default in the per¬ 
formance of the duties imposed on it by or under the 
Act or by any other l\w or has exceeded or abused its 
powers; ^ 

(e) The appointment by Government of a Govern¬ 
ment officer as Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation 
and the conferment of certain important powers on him; 

(d) The setting up of a statutory Service Com' 
mission, on the lines of the Provincial Public Service 
Commiiwion eonsi.sting of % Chairman ^nd twq mem¬ 
bers to be apt>ointed by GeWemment and providing 
that no u])pointnient on a pay exceeding Rs. 50 per 
month shall be made except on the recommendation 
of such Commission; and 

(c) The transference of the power of making con¬ 
tracts on behalf of the Corporation from the Mayor 
or Depnty Mayor to the Chief Executive Officer, and 
authorizing the latter to sanction estimates and incur 
exi>cndit.ure up to Rs. 10,000. . 

’ • Why not auppress the Calcutta tlprpora- 
tion outright and make it a department of* the 
Bengal Government 7 
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War Efforts of the Government 

We are not opposed to tlic war efforts of 
the Government of India, so far as they go. 

what Government is going to do now, in 
. .a rather leisurely manner, ought to have been 
done long ago. The proposed expansion of tlu* 
land army and the air force is not adequate. 
Countries smaller than India with a much siiial 
ler population now count their fighters by the 
million, but the Government of a country which 
has a population of 400 millions proposes to add 
one lakh more soldiers to the few lakhs of fight¬ 
ers of different kinds at its command. 

If the Government expects the i)eople of 
India to co-operiite with its war efforts whole¬ 
heartedly, enthusiasm should be infused into 
their hearts by making them self-ruling at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Pictures Illustrating “ Hindus 
Discovered America ” 

The picturo.s illustrating Srijut Chainan 
Lai’s article “ Hindus Discovered America ” in 
our last number were all reproduced from his 
book Hindu Amcriai, which was then about to 
be and has since then been iniblished. We are 
sorry, owing to oversight this debt was not 
acknowledged in the last issue. His article 
forms the first part of the first chapter of his 
very interesting work. We thank him cordial¬ 
ly for allowing us to publish this part and tin 
pictures. 

Hitler A Truthful ” Brigand ! 

It was the practice of many notorious dacoits 
in our country to eommunieute to the masters 
of the houses which they intended to rob the 
date on which they would pay their unwelconu' 
visit. The householders «nndd thus elioose 
beforehand either to surrender all they had in 
the house to the dacoits or put up a fight with 
them. Those dacoits were quite “ sj)ortsman- 
like ” in their own way ! 

Hitler anpears to Itave followed this prac¬ 
tice oT our dacoits in* his own way. He made 
a statement in advance in his book Mein Kn-mpj 
about what he was goiiig to do to Au.stria, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. But he was taken 
to be a mere dreamer of dreaiiis and a braggart. 
It was said: “This house painter envisions 
himself as a combination of Napoleon, Alexan¬ 
der, Gepglus Khan and Attila.” He was, 
Ijoweto*!^, lucky enough to be able to be as good' 
as his Vord. 

This success of Hitler ought to have been 


a warning to other nations to be prepared to 
thwart his other plans. Thi& also he had made 
known, this time not in any book by himself, 
but through the medium of two books by an¬ 
other author. The editor of The Catholic World 
of America writes thus in the May number of 
his magazine (the date of his writing being 
April 15) about these two books : 

Hii( llicro w:i.s anothor book, in fact two other books, 
not by the lunatic Hitler but by the quite rational 
Horiiiunn llauschning. former tSovernor of DanziK, a 
confidant of Hitler. Hi.s first volume. The Hevolulion 
of Nihilism, carries on the front |)age of the; dust-cover 
(he plirasr-. “Warning to tlie West,” in white letters 
with a biood-H'd splotch a.s background. .Sufficiently 
spec(aculnr. The other book i.s called quite as ominous¬ 
ly The Voirv of Destnicfioti. Both contain direct 
reports of converHa(ion.s. For example. “The day of 
sni.ill states is jia.st.” said Hiller to Hau.sehning in 1934. 
“ I shall have a VV'esteni Union of Holland, Flanders. 
Northern France nuiJ n Northrrti I'nioii of Denmark, 
Norway and Sn'iden" (my italics) 

“I will take Denmark and Norway,” says Hiller, 
and sure enough he .sends convoys of troops into O.slo 
and Trondheim and Narvik. 

Referring to the characterization of Hitler 
by a former financier of his a.s a matt for whom 
“ neither the objective nor the subjective truth 
exists,” the Editor of The ('athollc World adds: 

Yet the objective and .subje»-ti\e liar diil tell the 
truth when he said he would go into tSc.anilinavia. And 
il wax “ xporltiiy ” of him, ax Ihr lirilish xiiy. to trll thr 
world xijT i/ifirx in itdi'oiirv. (Oiir it.alies.—Fd..‘ .17. 7?.). 

Again, 

Winston (.'luirchill reads Hiller a le.'^son in history, 
reminding him of the fatal stej) taken by Napoleon 
when he went into .Spain. Hitler sieni.-' liowi'ver, not 
to be awed by the fati' of Napoleon. “ Nothing like 
wlial T will do liu.s ever been attemjited before”, he 
told llaii.selining. One niori’ .-ign of niadne.ss ? Per¬ 
haps. blit ho ha.', been thus far a 'iieeessfni madman. 
Are the Knglish and the Freiieh to admit tliat they 
ha\e been not only niitbnllied but outgne.ssi'd and oiil- 
inaiioeuvred by a mere paranoiac ? 

The Editor of The ('nihollc World takes 
cart's to add : 

“ .\11 of wliieh tloe.« not moan that the writer of 
tlii'i' eoinmenls ai)[>roves of .\doIf Hitler.” 

Nor do we approve of him. Our object in 
calling attention to the three German books 
(which we have not seen) mentioned in this 
note is to observe that it would have been goo'tl 
if what Hitler had said six years ago had been 
taken seriously by Europe; also tliat if there 
be other such statements of his about his future 
intentions and plans which have not yet been 
carried out, it would be the part of wisdom not 
to consider to be of no importance but to be 
forewarned and forearmed. 
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No Compulsory Military Service 
For Indians Nqw 

It is within the competence of the author¬ 
ities in India to introduce compulsory service 
for military and, in certain cases, for certain 
civil industrial purposes with regard to Indian 
British subjects. But, 

London, Juno, 26. 

It is loariK'd that the (jovt'i’nmml of India have 
full |)o\v(T to ('uforce coinpulsovy .servicr, wliolhor in 
civil or military oinjiloy, for Indian Piihjrcts of His 
Majoly and sonic annoiinccnu'nt of their intention.s in 
this lespect is shortly to he made in India. There i.« no 
iiitentinn at present, Iiowcmt. of introducing compul¬ 
sory military .service for Indians- Ifaitcr. 


India Emergency Bill 

Lord ZethiJid, former Sccrclary of State 
for India, repeatedly said (hat the British 
(Government did not want to dictate to the 
people of India; they were for doing things 
by inntnal agreement, not dictation. Similar 
democrjitfc sentiments have been expressed 
more than once by (he ])resent Secretary of 
State for India, too. But India wa.s not consul¬ 
ted liefore (he introduction in the British 
Parliament of the India Emergency Bill, whieli 
Iras become law in record time. This is the 
latest instance of dictation, not of mutual 
consultation and agreement. The mo.st flagrant 
recent example of dictation wars dragging India 
into the wuv without consulting her. 

It ha.s been said that Britain sincerely 
desires to confi'r Dominion Status on India, 
but that war conditions stand in the way of 
tlie British Parliament legislating now to im- 
jdement that dosin' or oven to make a definite 
Parliamentary promise to implement that desin* 
within a fixed short period. But during this 
war important legislation, affecting Britain and 
siffecting India, has been repeatedly undertaken 
and carried through in Parliament, The latest 
instance of such legislation, affecting India, is 
this India Emergency Act. 

We need not enter into or discuss the 
details of the Bill, which is now on the statute 
book as an Act. Some parts of Reuter’.s long 
telegrams relating to it are extracted below to 
give some idea of its object and character. 

Introducing the India Bill in the House of Commons 
Mr. Amery said some people may have been misled 
by newspaper headline.s into expecting some me.s.surcs, 
of major importance. 

_ “ The present Bill has no constilutionsl significance. 
It is in the* hiain a measure to en.sure and make cyn- 
<lit.ions for overcoming certain difficulties of a technical 


character in the event of complete intemiption of 
communication between India and this country. 

“ It doe.s, however, inclu<lp one provision of im¬ 
portance. The Government of India have {«me to the 
conclusion that for purposes, of urgent expansiM»o^ 
India’s war effort it has now become necessary, ifideed 
urgcnl, to follow the example of this country and intro¬ 
duce compulsory service for military and in certain 
case,s for c«T(ain civil and industrial purposes. 

To do 80 with regard to British Indian subjects is 
in the competence of the aiithoritic.s of India and an 
appi'opriato Ordinance i.s to be Lssiied very shortly by 
ihi' Governor-General. 

I'hc'rc i.s no intention at present, however, of intro¬ 
ducing compulsoiy militaiy service for Indians. 

“It is. on the otlu'r hand, beyond the competence 
of the Go\-crninent of India to .conscript Europeafi 
British subjects. ” 

The India Emergency Act gives the 
riovernor-Oeneral of Imlia the pow'er to cons¬ 
cript European British subjects in India. 

Mr. Amery’s statement that the Bill “has 
no constitutional significance” is itself signifi- 
c.nnl. He thereby re-assured all anxious British 
iinperialisfs that India w-as not going to be made 
.self-ruling by it! 

In some circumstances thi.s Act w'ould enable 
the Governor-General to exercise dictatorial pow- 
er.«. The British Parliament could thus transfer 
dictatorial powers to one British man and make 
him the arbiter of India’s destiny for the time 
being, but it could not think of transferring 
pow’or to India’s people and make them —of 
course humanly speaking, the arbiters of their 
own destiny. It is not that the British Parlia¬ 
ment had not the pow'er to transfer power t.o 
the people of India. Power it had and has. 
But it w’as afraid that transfereitcc of power to 
the people of India would injure British interests. 
There may also be w'ant of confidence in Indian 
capacity in the minds of the generality of the 
British jieoplc. Iti is to be hoped, however, tiiat 
Britain would not^efiuirc the shock of a more 
critical situation than what she was already 
facing so manfully to be awakened to the full 
recognition of India’s capacity and just rights. 

It has been pointed nut that the Govern¬ 
ment has the power to, conscript Indians but 
does not intend to do so at present. This may 
please ahimsaists, real or pretended conscien¬ 
tious objectors, and those w'^ho are afraid of • 
fighting. But the taking of power to conscript 
European British subjects in India and the 
non-use of an already existing conscripting 
power in the case of Indians has a significance 
vhich ought not to be missed. All ’Britishers 
in India of military service age may Be paired ‘ 
up compulsorily to serve as an army of occupa¬ 
tion or a garrison, whereas the recruitment *of 
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Indiana may be kept within safe limits—safe enemy's mechanised force. If .France had not got this 
limits from the British point of view. mechanised force whose fault' was it ? You presided 


Similar discrimination has already been 
ns«de in calling up, and registering European 
.British subjects in India for military service, 
but not Indian Bntish subjects for a similar 
purpose. 

Congress Working Committee on Inefficacy 
of Armed Resistance 

According to the statement on the present 
political situation issued by the Congress 
Working Committee at its Wardha session last 
month, 

"It (“the war in Europe”) has demonstrated the 
inefficacy of organised violence on however vast & scale 
for the defence of national freedom and the liberties 
of peoples.” 

In our opinion it has done nothing of the 
kind, as the statements relating to France’s 
defeat made by Mr. Churchill, Marshal Petain 
and General De Gaulle show. 

In order to prove “ the inefBcacy of organi¬ 
sed violence,” t.e., organised armed resistance, 
“ for the defence of national freedom and the 
liberties of peoples,” it would not be sufficient to 
cite only a single example of the failure of such 
resistance to defend national freedom and the 
liberties of peoples; it would be necessary to 
cite numerous instances of such failure from 
human history, ancient and modem : it would 
be necesssary in fact to show that such resis¬ 
tance in defence of national freedom has been 
always or almost always unsuccessful. But 
history does pot support such a sweeping con¬ 
clusion. Numerous instances of successful 
armed resistance in defence of freedom can be 
cited from the world’s history. 

w Leaving aside the consideration of other 
cases of armed resistance in/defence of freedom, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, and con¬ 
fining attention only to the case of France, 
the most powerful among the defeated countries 
In the present European war, it cannot be said 
that France has suffered defeat because of any 
inherent inefficacy of Organised violence on a 
vast scale for the defence of freedom. She has 
been defeated because her defence preparations 
were notion an adequately modem and vast 
scale and'because of her antiquated military 
system, the bad stnitegy of her generals in the 
beginning, insufiioient mechanization, too few 
tanks, too • few aeroplanes, etc. Addressing 
Marshal Petain, what does France’s General- 
I>e GaWljB say ? Says he ; 

. ."bi these bourn 6f shame and anger one voice 
must answer you. France was BWuek down by ^e 


over our military organisation after the War of 1M8; . 
you were GeneraJlssimo until 1932; you were the Minis¬ 
ter of War in 1936; you were the highest military per¬ 
sonality of our country. Have you ever demanded the 
indispensable reform of the rotten system ? In order 
to accept the act of enslavement Ibere was no need for 
the Victor of Verdun, anyone would have done it. 
You renounced^ the resources of the British Empire and 
immense American aid; you played a losing game and 
threw down the cards as if we had no trumps left. How 
do you expect France to rise again beneath the German , 
jackboot and the Italian dancing slipper 7 

“But France will rise again in liberty and victory. 
Our arras joined to those of our Allies will return in 
triumph and we shall recreate France.” 

The Working Committee add in their 
statement: 

“ It (the European war) has shown beyond a doubt 
that warfare cannot lead to peace and freedom and the 
choice before the world is uttermost degradation and 
destruction through warfare or the way of peace and 
non-violence on a basis of freedom for all peoples. 
Mahatma Gandhi has presented to the peoples of the 
world crying for relief from the crushing burden of 
war a weapon in the shape of organised non-violence 
designed to take the place of war for the defence of a 
people’s rights and freedom against armed aggression.” 

In order that organized non-violence can 
take the place of war as a weapon for the 
defence of a people’s rights and freedom against 
armed aggression, it is not enough to refer to 
the spiritual superiority of the former to the 
latter, which is admitted; the efficacy of orga¬ 
nized non-violence for the attainment of the 
object in view must also be proved. It may be 
proved in course of time, but it has not yet 
been proved. 

In human nature—in its present stage of 
evolution at any rate, there is both animality 
and spirituality. In dealing with the brute in 
man, particularly in dealing with the brute in 
masses of men a purely spiritual weapon alone 
cannot be depend^ upon. For overcoming and 
curbing the first onslaughts of brute force, the 
use of the same kind of force in greater volume 
or higher degree or in a better organised form 
appears to be indispensably necessary, at least 
in the present state of human civilization. 
When the first onslaughts have been overcome 
and brought under control, the ethical and 
spiritual element in human nature can and 
should be brought into play by the victors and 
appealed to m the vanquished. In the dealings 
of nations with nations, therefore, both the 
weapon of war, used in the rij^teous and humane 
manner prescribed in the Mahfibhsrat, and the 
weapons of peace may have to be used occasion¬ 
ally in furtherance of the cause of human uplift 
and progress. 
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Congress Working Committee's Difference 
With Gandhiji ♦ 

Continuing their statement, the Congress 
Working Committee say : 

He (Mahatma Gandhi) feels that at this critical 
phase in the history of man the Congress should enforce 
this ideal by itself declaring that it does not want that 
India should maintain arm^ forces to defend her free¬ 
dom against external aggression or internal disorder. 

Mahatma Gandhi is entitled to the sincere 
respect not only of Congressmen but of all 
others for his unflinching and utter devotion 
and firm adherence to the ideal of ahimsa or 
non-violence under all circumstances. 

The statement proceeds : 

While the Working Committee hold that the Con¬ 
gress lyust continue to adhere strictly to the principle 
of non-violence in their struggle for independence, the 
Committee cannot ignore the present imperfections and 
failings in this respect of the human elements they 
have to deal with and the possible dangers in a period 
of transition and djmamic change until the Congress has 
acquired non-violent control over the people in ade- 
r^uate measure and the people have imbibed sufficiently 
the lesion of organised non-violence. 

The Committee have deliberated over the problem 
that has thtis arisen and have come to the conclusion 
that they arc unable to go to the full length with 
Gandhiji but they reco^ise that he should be free to 
pursue his great ideal in his own way and therefore 
absolve him from responsibility for programme and 
activities in India in regard to internal and external 
disorder. _ ,. 

Many of the problems which the Working Com¬ 
mittee have considered in this connection are not of the 
present though they may be of the near future. The 
Committee wish to make it clear that the_ methods and 
basic policy of non-violence in the national struggle 
for freedom continue with full force and are not affected 
in the least by the inability to extend it to the region 
of national defence. 

The Working Committee's decision in 
relation to Gandhiji is commendable for its 
reasonableness and its respectful attitude to¬ 
wards him. 

So far as external defence is concerned, 
Congress has been and can continue to be con¬ 
sistent in adherence to non-violence in practice. 
But in tackling the problems of internal securi¬ 
ty and tranquillity Congress has not been able 
to eschew the use of force entirely. Its ministers 
were in charge of the administration of most 
of the provinces. Defence (external) not being 
a provincial subject, they were not called upon 
to take any decisions with respect to the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force. But even in the 
administration of the provinces some of them 
had sometimes to call in the help of troops. 
That was resort to legalised force. And the help 
of the Police also could not be dispensed with, 
lliat also was use of legalised violence. 


If the Oongress ever succeeds*in winning 
Puma-swarij or full freedom and independence 
and thus comes to have charge of the Central 
Government, it will not be able to dispemw-wi^- 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Fclce.. If 
any thing, all these arms will possibly have’tb 
be greatly expanded. 

Thus the Congress, when in charge of the 
affairs of the State in ‘many provinces in the 
past, has not been able in practice to follow 
Gandhiji's ideal of non-violence fully, an^ if 
it comes to have charge of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in the future it will not then also be 
able completely to keep to that ideal. Hence, 
80 far as the past and the future are concerned 
the Confess Working Committee has done well 
to practically admit Confess nonconformity, 
at least in part, to Gandhiji’s ideal and to ab¬ 
solve him from all responsibility for it. 

But what of the present ? The statement 
adds : 

“ The War Committees that are being formed are 
definitely aimed at increasing the War effort, li view 
of the Congress policy they cannot be supported and 
Congressmen cannot participate in them or contribute 
to War funds, nor can Con^pvssmen associate them¬ 
selves under the present political conditions with Gov¬ 
ernment-controlled Civic Guards. 

“ Congress Committees should organise wherever 
necessary people in villages and other areas, for self- 
defence and in order to maintain a sense of public 
security in their re-spective areas. This should be done 
on a non-communal basis and in full co-operation with 
all other groups interested in this task.” 

It is probably meant that it will be permis¬ 
sible for these “ self-defence ” parties, indepen¬ 
dently organized by Congress Committees, to 
use, when necessary, such physical force as the 
law allows, “ for self-defence and in order to 
maintain a sense of public security. ” That 
seems also to,be the implication of wfiat Sj. 
Surendra Mohafr Ghosh, IVesident of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, said in Mymen- 
singh in reply to queries: 

".many people were asking what were the 

people to do under the present uncertain condition. 
His reply was that the,people organised under the Con¬ 
gress must be ready to protect Qiemselves! ‘ 

"Rj. Ghosh rahortM the young and the old to 
come out with their full manhood to defend their hearth 
and home.” 

Congress To Continue To Have 
Gandhijfs Help 

We never thought that what*tte Copgress 
Working Committee decided with regard to 
Gandhiji marked a 'parting of the .ways. 
Nevertheless it is good to be re-dteured by 
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recognised ’ Oongress leaders that, whenever 
necessary, the Congress will seek and receive 
•Mahatraaji’s. advice and guidance. 


Arrests Galore 

Tlic British authorities in Britain and India 
have expressed a desire that India should have 
self-rule, which they call Dominion Status, 
though others may use a different name. Such 
being the ease and n.>* internal tranquillity at 
the present crisis‘is very valuable, Avorkers for 
freedom should not be interfered with. Only 
direct and indirect helpers of the Nazis, if any, 
niay be arrested. But the general impression 
is that the persons being arrested in all parts 
of the country are innocent of any contact witl) 
the Nazis. The present repressive policy of 
the Govcrnnient is ill-timed, unstatesmanlike 
and uncalled for. 

Man*s Animal Heritage and His 
Spirituality 

Whether men in the muss will ever outgrow 
their animal heritage and become completely 
sj)iritualized, cannot he foretold. But as things 
stand at present, a certain amount of healthy 
animality is necessary for national survival in 
a state of freedom. It is not only sen'^uality and 
voluptuousness which induce the softness and 
weakness that make a j)>.'Oiile fall a prey to 
nation.s having more of the barbarians' brute 
strength in them. What may be called over- 
refinement, over-civilization and over-spiritua- 
lization, may also load to national enslavement. 
The enslavement of India was probably due 
more than once to both sets of causes. This was 
the dkse with Greece and Ronu', too. 

How to strike the goldtm mean between 
extreme animality and extreme spirituality is a 
difficult problem. But on its solution depends 
the •perpetuation of frt?edom and civilized order. 

Poona Hindu Widows* Homa 

We thankfully acknowledge the receipt of 
the 44th annyal reporfc of the Hindu Wodows’ 
Home Association of Poona. Professor Karve’s 
Widows' Home has rendered signal service to 
the cause of Indian womanhood and humanity. 
It deserves unstinted help. Dr. Bhaskar 
Dho^o I^fhre, its Secretary, writes from Hin- 
gne Budnik, Poona : , 

"Jn- spite of the solid work that this institution 
has done ifi' field of women’s education, we have 


always felt financial stringency, because as the field 
of work expanded this ipnrent institution could not attract 
as much public attention and financial support as it 
deserved. Owing to this reason the number of free 
students (mostly widows) maintained by the institu¬ 
tion which was nearly 100 at one time has come down 
to 70 owing to want of funds and ever}' year a number 
of applications from poor deserving students have to 
1)0 turned down. 

“ It is estimated that there would be a deficit of 
f.boul Bs. 5,500 during the current year and how to 
increase the income is a great problem. You are ro- 
(pii'stc<i therefore, to help the institution substantially. 
1 lia\e al-o to request you to become an annual sub¬ 
scriber. We shall be very grateful to you for your 
timely hel)).” 

We appeal to every reader to promptly 
respond to this request. 

Steps Which Nullify Appeals For 
Unity 

The; British rulers of 'India have appealed 
to Indians to sink their difference for the 
moment. Their official Indian colleagues, such 
.as Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and !Maulvi A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, have, dittoed those appeals. But 
in Bengal the imminent introduction of Bills 
like the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
of 1940 and the Secondary Education Bill, 
which have already created great cxcilcment 
among the Hindus, docs not show ihat there 
is much reality and sincerity in those appeals 
for unity. The aforesaid Bills are not part of 
war emergency legislation and could very well 
have l)een put off for quieter times. 

Suggested Removal of Holwell 
Monument 

The demand that the Holwell Monument 
should be demolished or removed is not new. 
Years ago impatient young men, not content 
with merely demanding its demolition, tried to 
break it, hammer in hand, and suffered in con¬ 
sequence. There is no question that it should 
be demolished or removed. 


Russia Takes Bessarabia And Bukovina 

After obtaining control over the Baltic 
countries Soviet Russia has annexed Besserabia 
and Bukovina, which had belonged to Rumania 
since the treaty of Versailles but were formerly 
parts of Russia. It seems as though the con¬ 
tinent of Europe were going mostly to be parti¬ 
tioned between Germany and Russia, Italy get¬ 
ting a jackal's shibre. 



NOTES 


Industrial Conscription For India 

Whether eVen in free countries there outfit 
to be conscription for military service is a de¬ 
batable subject. But there is no question that 
conscription and political subjection ill go to¬ 
gether. Conscription in a subject country 
aggravates the irksomeness of the foreign yoke. 
If there is to be conscription in India for mili¬ 
tary purposes, self-rule ought to precede it. It 
is good, therefore, that the authorities are not 
thinking of military conscription for Indians at 
present. Even industrial conscription should 
follow Self-rule, though there is much to be said 
in favour of the ordinance issued recently : 

Simla, June 28. 

Compulsory national ecrvico for .skilled Indian 
li’chnicians to .supplement voluntary reeruitment of 
technifwJ pnr-sonnel for factories engaged in war produc¬ 
tion is provided in an ordinance ksued today. 

Over 4,000 skilled and semi-skilled technicians arc 
to be compulsorily recruited to meet the requirement.® 
of those factorie.s during the next few months. 

COMPl'I..SORV ReLI'USE 

If lhe.s«j technicians are at present employed, the 
ordinanw give.® the Oovemnient ij/ower to comiiel the 
firms concerned to relea.se the men for employment in 
war jvroduction work. 

The ordinance also gi\es power to enforce the re- 
imstatement of lhp.«e technicians in their former jobs 
after the emergency is over. 

Committee Set T’fp 

In order to replace men. Ihu.s removed from their 
present employment, a deiiartmental committee has 
iieen set up to report within a month on steps ni'ces- 
saiy to fit existing technical institutions to train skilled 
urti.sans. 

The terms of nderence of the 'IVchnical Training 
Committci- arc : 

1. To examine the training at present imparted in 
the Tcchnicid Institutions in India and to report ; 

(a) In what respects this training is defective for 
the netils of war time industry, and for what reasons; 

(h) How the training can be brought up to such a 
stand.ird as will fit the students for eini>lo.vment as skilled 
artisans as quickly as possible, and; 

(2) To consider and report : 

(rt) What institutions could most usefully be assisted 
and whether particular institutions should be n.sked to 
train for particular industries; 

(b) Wh.st form the iissistance should take, r.g., 
finunci.al or advisory or both, and; 

(c) What requirements if any should be fulfilled ns 
a condition for the grant of siu-h a8.sistance. 

The object of the inquiry is not to review technical 
education gencn\.lly but to a.scertain. to what extent 
technical in.sti tut ions can be used or adajited for train¬ 
ing skilled men for industrial purpo.ses. 

Flood Commission Report on the 
Co-operative Movement 

In discussing the main problem on which 
the Floud Commission was asked to put up a 


report, it has also dealt with a number of. impor*^ 
tant interconnected subjects. One of these'is 
the co-operative movement as it is worked im 
Bengal. The views that the "Commission 
has expressed deserve serious consideration, 
especially in view .of the fact that the Aew 
Bengal Co-operative Bill comes up for consi¬ 
deration in a few days before the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. In discussing the present 
position of the movement in Bengal the Report,- 
among other things, states: 

293. Co-operative Societies Bill.— I.«gi8lation in 
Bengal dealing with agricultural ' credit and the co¬ 
operative movement consists of the Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act and its Amending Bill of 1939, the Money¬ 
lenders Bill of 1939, and the Agricultural Debtors Act 
of 1935 with the Amending Bill of 1930. The Co¬ 
operative Soeieties Bill gives wider powers to the Regis¬ 
trar to control societies, if the rules are contravened, 
or if there is mismanagement. In order to control 
alienation, it compels members of societies to report 
sales, mortgages, or trunsfem of any kind, and it limits 
loans to the maximum credit of each member, at the 
same time providing a penalty for the issue of loans in 
exc(.s.s of tile 8tiii>ulaled amounts. A Land Mortgage 
Bank is empowered to apply for the distraint and sale 
of crops if any instalment has remained unpaid for 
more tlian one month. Though the tendency in Euro¬ 
pean eountrie.® has been to substitute limited liability, 
and the same proposal is being considered by the 
United Province Government, joint liability has been 
retained. The Bill does not separate supervision from 
audit Although the Select Committee were in favour 
of separation in prineijile, they were unable for financial 
and other reason.® to recommend it. The Royal Com- 
mis^ion on Agriculture pointed out the desirability of 
separating these two branches of co-operative work, 
and w(' think it desirable that this recommendation 
sliould be put into effect as early as possible. 

We are also doubtful wln>hler it is a sound princi¬ 
ple to limit loans to the maximum credit of members 
of .so«-i('ties. rather than to their maximum income. 
Their nia.xiinum credit is the total value of their pro- 
l)erly. If they fail to repay their debts, they may 
lose their entire property; but if their credit is res- 
trieU'd to the amount oi lln'ir income, this is fibt the 
ease. 

Some of the suggestions made by the Floud 
Commission, such a.*! a thorough overhauling 
of the present system of co-operative audit, 
which ha.s almost universally been condemned, 
the separation of audit from, supendsion, an 
encouragement and extension of the principle 
of limited liability in place of unlimited 
liability, which has proved a complete failure, 
have been discussed in these columns. There 
are other basic matters in which also the bill 
departs from sound co-operative principles. 
There is nothing in the Bill excepting the term 
“ Oo-operative ” appended to its title to indicate 
that it deals with, and proposes to further, 
co-operative principles.. It is more like a 
disciplinary police measure with ^hich to 
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ohastue and punish non-official co-operative 
workers, than one for the promotion of the co- 
•operative movement. By the introduction of 
,, ^tremely retrograde provision regarding 
powers of rule-making, by investing the Regis¬ 
trar with dictatorial powers, by attempting to 
exclude many co-operative matters from the 
intervention of courts, by introducing penal 
clauses of stringent charactei', by not defining 
precisely what really constitutes co-operation, 
by extending official control to the fullest 
extent and divesting co-operative societies of 
their autonomous character, and by introducing 
many other provisions of a stringent character, 
the bill has been completely divested of the co¬ 
operative character. 

As has been repeatedly urged, in view of 
the extremely unsatisfactoiy condition of the 
co-operative movement in Bengal and of the 
serious charges levelled against the department 
in this connection, which it has not been able to 
meet, there should be a thorough enquiry into 
the whole matter before the Bill is placed on 
the Statute Book. 

An Official Defence of Co-operative Policy 
and Administration in Bengal 

Since Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved 
in the former Bengal Legislative Council his 
resolution on the working of the Co-operative 
Act in this province, on the eve of the introduc¬ 
tion of provincial autonomy, tlie policy and 
administration of co-operative authorities in 
Bengal has been severly assailed in the legisla¬ 
ture and in the press, time after time. Allega¬ 
tions of a grave nature have been made 
repeatedly by responsible persons before 
responsible authorities, but the authorities con¬ 
cerned do not appear to have so far been able 
to meet the charges in any proper, suitable or 
satisfactory manner. Charg^ of a specific 
nature have been made, but these have been al¬ 
most wholly ignored. At long last we find that 
Ihe Bengal Weekly published under the auspices 
of the' Bengal Ministry has come out with a 
defence of the Co-ope/ative Ministry and 


Department. In its leading articles in its issues 
of the 6th, 13th, and 20th May,, 1940. it gives 
a glowing account of “ the good work done by 
the Co-operative JDepartinent during the last 
three years. " The Bengal Weekly, is ”, we are 
told,“published by the Government of Bengal”, 
and it claims further that the object of the 
publication of this valuable journal “is to furnish 
the public with accurate information- relating 
to the activities of the various Government 
Departments and to the other matters of 
interest to the Government and the public.” We 
are not concerned here with any discussion as 
to how far The Bengal Weekly has succeeded 
in achieving its very laudable professed object 
to furnish true information alike to the Govern¬ 
ment and the public. We have, however, no 
hesitation in stating that so far as the articles in 
the Bengal Weekly referred to above are con- 
rerned, it has utterly failed to fulfil the very 
praiseworthy object that it has set forth for 
its guidance. We are informed by a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Assembly that as soon 
as the articles came to his notice he addressed 
the editor a letter enclosing a rejoinder iifc which 
he exposed the wrong line taken by the writer 
or the writers of the articles in certain very 
important matters, asked for its publication and 
promised a further rejoinder on the remaining 
matters not dealt with in his first rejoinder. 
Mr. Satyapriya Banerjea, M.A., B.L., 

M.L.A., the writer of the rejoinder, informs us 
that up to the time of our writing, (June 27th, 
1940), the Bengal Weekly has not only kept his 
rejoinder unpublished but has not even thought 
fit to acknowledge his letter, ils it thus that 
the Bengal Weekly fulfils its duty of dissemina¬ 
ting truth to Government and people alike ? 
The articles in the Bengal Weekly may mislead 
the uninformed, misguide the ignorant, or delude 
the gullible, but they can neither deceive any 
intelligent and informed person, acquainted with 
the way in which co operative policy is followed 
and co-operative administration is carried on 
in Bengal, nor delude those who still have full 
faith in a proper application of the principles 
of co-operation. 
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SOME RECENT REACTIONS TO THE COMMUNAL AWAR6' 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., ph.D., 

Fellow, Calcutta University; Member Legislative Assembly, Bengal; 
President, All-India Conference of Indian Chiistians 


It k not my intention in this article to make 
any attempt at apportioning the blame for the 
Communal Award to any party. We all recog¬ 
nise the Communal Award as an accomplished 
fact and view with regret the mischief it is 
causing. My only desire is to draw the atten¬ 
tion of my readers to certain incidents which 
have happened very recently and which, 1 
maintain, are due to this Award and incidentally 
to suggest that the time has come when it is to 
the interest of every social and religious group 
to arrive at a common undcretandrag among 
themselves and to unitedly demand its annul¬ 
ment. 

The Communal Award & the Schedule 
Caste Community 

Every one familiar with the history of the 
political evolution of India is aware of the epic 
last of Mahatma Gandhi which led to the Poona 
Pact as the result of which the so-called depres¬ 
sed castes were persuaded to forego their 
separate electorates and incidentally to enjoy 
practically double the number of seats granted 
to them uiid('r the Ramsay MacDonald Award. 
Caste Hindus who had sacrificed those extra 
seats as also Nationalists, took it for granted 
that this would at least have the effect of pre- 
'“crving the solidarity of the Hindu commiinitv 
and of preventing further inroads of selfishness 
masquerading as a desire to safeguard the 
interests of particular social groups within the 
Hindu community, 

(a) The Mahishya Demands 

And yet on the 14th December, 1938, a 
member of the Mahishya community wrote to 
the Statesman stating that the claims of his 
community to Government patronage in the 
shape of reservation of seats had been over¬ 
looked. He pointedi out that his community 
which constitutes about 5 per cent of the total 
population of Bengal and the highest among all 
Hindu communities'in our province, is backwar^^ 
both economically and educationally and claim¬ 
ed special and favourable treatment in order 
to stimulate education among the members of 


the community by creating definite opporttmi- 
ties for the educated among them for entering 
Government services. 

(b) The Satchasi.Demands 

Quite recently, the Satchasi (cultivator) 
caste people held a meeting in Calcutta whm 
they urged that in the next census, that of 1941, 
they should be regarded as a “ cultivating class 
under a distinct column of its own. ” They also 
expressed the desiro that, as the Satchasi and 
similar other communities stand between the 
three Higher Castes and the Scheduled Castes, 
they should be known as the Intermediate Hindu 
Caste thus forming a new group inside the 
Hindu hierarchy. By another resolution, they 
entered their claims for 

“a antdiu peicealage of posts in the servioes out of 
the 35 prr cent available for the Caste Hindus aad 
alho tliat they should be given preference in case any 
of tho posts une’er the 15 per cent reserved for the 
schodulrd castps ninain vacant for want of Kiihable 
cAndidatrs.” 

These in&tanccs prove that the Communal 
Award has tended to encourage the creation of 
sub-divisions inside the Scheduled Castes and 
that some of them under the leadership of men 
who can by no means be credited with the pos¬ 
sesion of political foresight are making an 
attempt to reserve for themselves a cmain 
percentage of rights and privileges out of what 
has been allotted to the social group to which 
they belong. It is of course obvious that such 
demands are put forward because of one or otller 
of the following reasons. One of these may be 
the present economic, situation igrhich jnakes it 
imperative for the leadbrs to create openings 
lor their ca'^temen. The other may be that they 
loci that unless there is some reservation in 
their favour, leaders will never be able to either 
secure political importance as the accredited 
mouthpiece of their group or to provide posts 
under Government for their proteges and rela¬ 
tions. The tragedy of the situation* lies in the 
‘fact that they are prepared to sacrifice *tbe 
efficiency of the administration for what amounts 
more or less to personal gain. No ^criticism 
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of tills type could have been levelled against 
them if they had confined their demands to the 
enjoyment..of special treatment in matters 
educational in order to enable them to come up 
to the standard required for the proper discharge 
of the duties which might hcrcatter be entrusted 
to them. 

If these people are able to secure what they 
want, there is not the slightest doubt that it 
will lead to similar demands from other sub¬ 
groups which are now silent only because they 
are watching how far these two attempts are 
successful. The net result will be the dis¬ 
appearance of that unity which, today is 
binding together the different sub-groups which 
constitute the Scheduled Castes. 

Our Leftist friends maintain that this is 
what was foreseen by the bureaucracy who know 
that the larg^ the number of contending 
factions, the more the chances of balancing them 
against one another and of maintaining non- 
Indian supremacy. 

The attitude responsible for meetings and 
resolutions such as those referred to just now, 
gives me great pain. To my mind they merely 
point the way the wind is blowing. These poor 
and probably ignorant people have learnt the 
lesson of selfishness from their social superiors 
andl former leaders. It is only too probable 
that they will be better than their teachers at 
this game. And so unless something is done, 
Indiai is likely to become a battle-field where 
questions will be decided not on their merits but 
on communal grounds. I shudder to think of 
the time when instead of Caste Hindus, 
Scheduled Caste Hindus and Mussalmans we 
shall have, two or even three idozen parties all 
out to get as much as they can in the struggle 
for the spoils of office. It may be that our 
countrymen are constitutionally more selfish 
than, for instance, the Englishman, the French¬ 
man or the American. I am, however, certain 
that their appetite has been more keenly whetted 
by* the Communal Award than could have been 
done by any other device. And I am also 
equally certain that this* cannot but lead to 
disunion which can be profitable only to 
inter^ted parties. 

Ths Communal Award & The Mussalman 
Community 

No one should imagine that this tendency 
towards'disintegration is confined only to the 
BcheduledHDastes among the Hindus. Under this 
section, 1 shall refer to certam events which 
have hAppened quite recently. 


(a) Thb Shiah and thb^ Sunni Demands 

The All-India Shiah Folitiqal Conference 
was held at Chapra, Bihar, on the 26th Decem¬ 
ber, 1^9, and the following days. Mjaulvi 
Sajjad, Chairman, Reception Committee, In the 
course of his speech welcoming the delegates is 
reported to have said ; 

"Tlie aim of the Shiah Political Conference is to 
live and die for the nation and the country, and to do 
all and stake all for the attainment of the freedom of 
our land. It is to the credit of this Bhiah Political Con¬ 
ference that it sounded its strong note against the 
separate electorate lystcm and it considers this system 
as the worst evil and detrimental to the inteteete of the 
country. It is, again, to the credit of the Shiah Pblitical 
Conference that at the time of the preparation of the 
Nehru report, it suggested a solution of the political 
problems then facing the country which was adopted 
later on and was called as Muhammad Ali formula. 
It is regrettable that that formula was not* pursued 
vigorously then and therefore met its death at an early 
date," 

Here MauM Sajjad was merely repeating 
the nationalistic views of a majority of hie 
community as is evident from what the Secre¬ 
tary of this organisation had said the previous 
year, to be precise, on the 22nd December, 
1938. He observed : 

“The Bhiahs have it to their proud privilege that 
they never support^ separate electorates,” 

The Shiahs, he addled, had always believed 
that joint electorates are the only cure for all 
communal ills and that the system is absolutely 
essential for the growth of nationalism in our 
motWland. 

These two quotations to which others of a 
similar purport could be easily added, represent, 
the views of the nationalist Shiahs but a fairly 
large number among them who believe in tlie 
practical utility of the Communal Award are 
members of the Muslim League. This organi¬ 
sation was taking no active steps to compose 
the differences between Shiahs and Sunnis over 
the Madho-Sahaba and the Tabarra controversy. 
The Shiah members of the Muslim League who 
wanted to show their displeasure adopted 
tactics which possess great interest for the 
student of human nature. 

According to the United Press, on the 2l8t 
May, 1939, there was a meeting of the Shiahs at 
Lucknow convened by some prominent Shiah 
members of the Muslim League. Here the 
discontent of the Shiahs with the Muslim 
.i.eague on account of its policy of non-inter¬ 
vention was voiced. As a condition of their 
remaining within the Muslim League, they 
(demanded 
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"the inclusion oi Sbiaii ministers in the Punjab and 
Bengal Cabinets forthwith, lending support to Shiahs 
in their demand for the inclusion of at least one Shiab 
minister in every Congress province and particular^ in 
the provinces of Bihar, U. P|. and the North-West 
Frontier and agitoting for a separate electorate to 
Shiahs or reservation of seats by mutual consent.” 

When nothing was done by the Muslim 
League to give effect to the resolution accepted 
by the Lucknow Conference of Shiahs just men- 


ence of opinion, came to learn. atout 
meeting of the 21st May, 1989, in which the 
latter had demanded special privileges as Shiahs, 
they also met and put forwani a similar demand. 
The special correspondent of the Stateamm 
writing from Kaini Tal on the 3rd June, 1939, 
said that at this meeting 

"Some Sunnis had demanded separate electorates 
and reservation of seats in the services.” 


tinned, their displeasure vented itself at a From what has been said just now, it is 
meeting of the Central Standing Committee of evident that the misunderstanding between 
the All-India Shiah Political Conference which tJiesc two wings of our Mussalman brethren is 
met on October 31, 1939, that is about five due to theological differences--a matter which 
months after, where the following resolution concerns them alone and on which no non- 


was accepted: 

“That this Conference denies the right of the 
Muslim League to represent the entire community of 
India. Although the League has been claiming protec¬ 
tion for minorities and spoeinlly for the Muslim minori¬ 
ty, it has failed to protcet the rights of the Shiahs The 
attitude of the League during the reeent tribulations 
has been that instead of admitting the just claims of 
the Shiahs, it has ignored them in order to api)case and 
please the majoiity of the Muslims.” 

Wtfrn the Muslim League took no notice of 
this resolution, the discontent of the Shiah 
community naturally grew greater. This was 
reflected two months later in the speech of Mr. 
Ryed Kalb-i-Abbas, M.L.C. (U. P.) in his presi¬ 
dential address delivered on the 29th December, 
1939, at the All-India Shiah Political 
Conference. He is reported to have said 

“ that the Shiahs numbered 25 millions out of a total 
of 90 million Mussalmans and urged that they should 
get the same rejire-sentation as the Muslims had got 
against the Hindus in the different provinces.” 

It seems that this demand of the Shiahs for 
separate representation within the All-India 
Muslim representation had been brought to the 
notice of some promincnl British politicians 
probably in an informal way who had said, and 
I maintain said rightly, “ We cannot create a 
minority within a minority”. The President 
elect contended that the Muslim League which 
was demanding certain specific safeguards as 
against the Hindu majority in order to protect 
religion, culture, language, etc., was guilty of 
denying similar safeguards to Shiahs who con¬ 
tributed nearly one-third of the total Mussalman 
population of India. If these were regarded as 
“ essential and indispensable ” in the case of 
Mussalmans in eeneral, they were equally so in 
the case of the Shiahs. 

The story, however, does not end here. For • 
as soon as the Mussalmans of the rival sect, 
the Sunnis, with whom the Shiahs hadl a differ¬ 


Muslim has any right to make any pronounce¬ 
ment. What interests me is that when those 
of our Shiah brethren who had joined the Muslim 
League found that their grievances. were not 
being redressed by this organisation, they im¬ 
mediately put pressure on it by threatening 
withdrawal unless Shiahs as such were _^ven 
seats in the cabinets of the Muslim majority 
provinces andl efforts were put forth m their 
behalf to get them included in the cabinets of 
the so-called Congress provinces. 

Even the nationalist Shiahs who had not 
joined the Muslim League andl who had consis¬ 
tently stood for joint electorates could not 
re^isi the sub!I p temptations of communalism. 
They accused the Muslim League of injustice 
towards the community as such and ended mth 
a demand for separate representation in varil^ 
spheres including the legislatures, local bodies, 
services, etc. The Sunnis who, on the whole,* h^ 
never claimed to be nationalists followed smt 
and ontcredl similar demands ’with the^ result 
that the theolo^cal differences over which the 
dispute had hitherto turned more or less receded 
to the background and the struggle degen^ated 
into a sordid fight for economic gain and 
political prestige.' This surely proves the infi¬ 
nite eapaeitv for mischief which underlies tiie 
Communal Award andl also the ease with which 
it can be utilised as a handy weapon .for 
embarrassing one’s opponents. 

(b) The MTomin Demand 

The Morain community comprising many 
sub-groups within itsdf according to some of 
its accredited leaders corresponds to the 
depressed castes in the Hindti community. It 
has recently organised itself on an All-Iiddia 
basis under the name of the Jamiat-ul-Moi^- 
neen with the object of bringing the* community 
“ on one common platform to attain ifs political 
rights and claims which' are being usurped by 
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the cfipitalist and upper class Muslims” who 
it is said, are carrying on propaganda to crush 
this movement of the poor and down-trodden 
section of the Muslim community. 

Towards the end ‘of May, 1939, the 24- 
Par^anas Momin Conference was held at 
Kankinara, an important railway centre elose 
to Calcutta. It is said that it was attended by 
about 30,000 Momins. The president elect was 
Mr. Abdul Quaiyam Ansari, the Bihar Momin 
leader. Speeches were also delivered' by Mr. 
A. A. Md. Noor, M.L.C. (Bihar), Maulana 
Asim Bihari and Maulana Quazi Md. Usman of 
Dharbhanga. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Ansari 
remarked that Muslim rule had failed in India 
owing to 

" the utter prlfi-hno'^s and love of i)ower of upper rlas? 
Miislim.s who had for their own inlerepls turned a vast 
majority of the followers of Islam in this eountrj’ into 
a low and baekward eonimunity.’’ 

Owing to their selfish attitude, Muslims were 
unfortunately divided today into “Shareef” 
that is upper and “ Razeel ” that is lower sec¬ 
tions. The Shareefs had constituted themselves 
into the guardians of the Razeels and had 
compensated themselves by “ usurping all 
rights and shares of the latter. ” Today out 
of the 9 crorps of INfussalmans in India 8 crore^ 
were poor like the Momin community. They 
had been systematically exploited by the 
Muslim politicians all of whom belonged to the 
“ Shareef ” or upper class. These rich and well 
placed men had demanded and secured special 
privileges in behalf of the poor 8 crore Mu«sal- 
mans and had then proceeded to enjoy these 
themselves. Continuing Mr. Ansari observed 
that the truth had come out and the Momins 
and ^ the other poor exploited Muslim masses 
demanded “ their rightful share, in seats of legis¬ 
lature, local bodies and in Government jobs on 
their numerical strength. ” In order to discredit 
them, the Shareef Muslims who are guilty of 
” creating un-Tslamic divisions of castes among 
Indian Muslims for their own interest,” were 
questioning the .genuineness of the Momin move¬ 
ment and accusing the Momins of having 
created dfissensions among Mussalmans Mr. 
Ansari refused to recongnise the Muslim League 
as the sole representative and champion 
of the Mu88alman|, of India. The Muslim 
League leaders who professed such concern for 
than were so heartless " that they did not even 
use tl» hand-woven Swadeshi cloth which was. 
the thief ftiain-ftay of the Momin community. ” 
Whw ihey .are'dwmclined to help them in this 


particular way, it is no wonder that their em¬ 
pathy is only lip-dip. ' . 

Mr. A. Mohamad Noor, M.L.C. (Bihar), 
asked the Momins to join the Momin Conference 
and never to think of joining the Muslim 
League which had not done any good to the 
poor, toiling Muslim musses. Mr. Ansari, the 
President, in his concluding speech delivered on 
the 31st May, 1939, said that the Muslim 
League was 

“ a rendezvous of Muslim Knights. Nawabs and arislro- 
crats and the poor Momins could, therefore, have 
naturally no confideure in such a body.” 

The President of the Bijnor District Momin 
Conference speaking on the 10th October, 1939, 
said that the claim of the Muslim League to be 
the only representative of the Muslims was not 
admitted by all the 9 crorcs oi Indian Mii'^sal- 
mans. According to him, a majority ’ of the 
Muslims of the N.-W. F. Province and Sind, 
the Ahrar, the Nationalist Muslims, the Krishak- 
Proja Muslims, the .Tamiat-ul-Ulema and the 
four and half crorcs of Momins (Ansars) who 
by themselves constituted about 50 jier cent of 
the Muslim population of India “ did nbt subs¬ 
cribe to the creed, policy and programme of iho 
Muslim League. ” 

Shortly after this, Mr. Abdul Quaiyam 
Ansari, Vice-President, All-India Momin Con¬ 
ference, addressing a very large Momin audience 
in the Town Hall lawn at Moradabad, U. P., 
is reported to have observed that 

Any negotiation " between the Congi-enH and the 
Maslim Lciigiie would jn-oie fimtless unless the All- 
India Momin Conference was also eonsiilted. Tlie 
Muslim Ijeagiic did not rriircsent the Momins and it 
was neceR'ary for the success of a communal pact not 
to neglect or ignore the interests of the four and a half 
crore Momin-Ansars.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Ansari said that 

"It, however, the Congieta entered into a com¬ 
munal agreement with the Muslim League, considering 
it a.s the sole repre'cntativo of the Indian Muslima and 
overlooking the Momins who had nothing to do with 
the League, then that agreement would not be binding 
on the Momin Community.” 

When tho Viceroy called Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders for a conference, 
the Vice-President of the All-India Momin 
Conference sent the following telegram to 
Mahatma: 

“The Momin community comprising four and a 
half crores of Muslims does not accept the Muslim 
League as its representative and wants separate repre¬ 
sentation in all matters. Any agreement concluded 
between the Confess and the League by ignoring 
Momin interests will not be acceptable to toe Momin 
Conference. Kifldly keep this in view while meeting 
Mr. Jinnah.” 
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A veiy frank ej^resaion to the demands of 
the Momin community was given in the presi¬ 
dential address ‘of Mr. ZahmwMm at the last 
All-India Momin Conference held at Gorakhporc. 
In it he said that 

" Tlie Jamiat-iil Momincon aimed at winning for the 
Muslim dkipresscd classes at least the same privileged 
treatment, the same chances of social uplift, the same 
kind of political recognition, and last but not least, the 
tangible nmAities and advantages which would flow 
from such recognition and statusi as had been conceded 
to the rcheduled castes among the Hindus. 

“The terms equality and fraternity must hence¬ 
forth have a new meaning and a new significance. They 
must in future connote an undisjiuted right to a pro¬ 
portionate distribution of the loaves and fishes of 
Go^ernment service, oflicial patronage, mitcrial gain, 
commercial advantage, •'ocial piivilege and political 
status for all communities constituting the entire Mus¬ 
lim body politic. 

“To tno Government we mav s.ay : ‘Give us re- 
eognition as one of the major sub-communities of the 
Muslim nation and prmide for our representation in alt 
the .spheres of administration and thus make sure of 
our willing and full co-operation at all times’” 

But probably the bluntest and most 
^gorous defence of the Momin position was 
%ade in the statement issued by Munshi Taj 
TVtohamad, General Secretary of the Jamiat-ul- 
Moinineen, in which he said : 

“ The Muslim League Icjidera always look down 
upon our Momin moi ement calling it a communal bi^y 
as we demand the rights and prnelegea of the Momins, 
but they fait to find the .same spirit in themselves when 
they demand everything on a communal line from the 
Government and the Gongress. It seems as if they 
alone hold the monopoly to demand things on a eom- 
miinal ratio. Tliat is why they are enraged to find the 
poor Momins using communal ratio in demanding righte.” 

The demand of the Momins for separate 
representation on the group basis inside the 
general ward for our Mussulman brethren i'- 
obviously inspired by their sense of two major 
grievances of which they claim they are the 
victims. The first and to my mind, the more 
galling of the two is what they regard as the 
denial of social justice to them by their better- 
off and more educated brothers in faith. They 
hold that there is no place for a depressed class 
like themselves inside democratic Islam. Their 
second complaint is that their more fortunate 
brothers in faith have been systematically 
exploiting them for their own special benefit 
and to this they are not prepared to submit any 
longer. It is therefore that they have organised 
themselves on an All-India basis in order to 
prove that they are quite capable of looking 
after and safeguarding their special group* 
interests. 

It thus appears that in this particular ins¬ 


tance, the principle underlying ther Conunuiuil 
Award is sought to be utilised for the redress of 
social and economic grievances but it should 
not be forgotten that incidentally, and probably 
unconsciously, it is acting as a kind of wedge 
breaking a hitherto united community into & 
number of smaller groups each seeking ite own 
group interests even when this can be secured 
only at the expense of another group hitherto 
regarded as an integral part of tlie same great 
community. 

fc) The Position of the 
Ahbar-e-Islam-i-Hind 

This organisation passed 'a long resolution 
at its meeting held at Patna on the Ist Novem¬ 
ber, 1939, under the presidentship of Maulana 
Asgar Imam from which the following is an 
extract : 

“The leadership' of the Leagrue consists only of the 
Knights. Nawabs and Khan Bahadurs. 

"Tliey always tried to shelve the issue of com¬ 
munal Hottlenient. Last year the Congress wanted to 
disru.ss tiles' matters with Mr. Jinnah. He did not 
proeeed further in the matter and demanded the recog¬ 
nition of the League as the only representative body of 
the Muslims which is the negation of democracy and 
realities in India. There are Jumiat-ul-Ulema. Maj^ 
Ahrar. Khudai Khidamatgers, Shia Conference, Momin 
Conference, Sindh Government Party and others who 
have (heir separate identity. 

“The statement of Mr. Jinnah which has recently 
been publialied in some English papers reveals that he 
e\ on does not want to give the power of election to the 
mn.sscs of India whom he considers as dumb ^ven 
cattle to follow him and men of hLs way of thinking 
who consider their sole right to dictate to the Muslim 
masses. Muslim masses should even now awake and 
know that the Muslim T^eaguc as stated by Mr. Jinnah 
does not want democracy but wants a form of Govern¬ 
ment which would be nra only by Bajahs, Nawabs, 
big and w^ealfhy people of India, while the Government 
i-j solely formed foi the well-being of the masBcs, Such 
is the anti-Islamic ideology of those who prefer tHfem- 
selves to be the sole’ i;fpresontativos of Muslims while 
Islam teaches us democr.icy in which the Calif and 
an ordinary Muslim are govemedi by the same law. 
According to the President of the Muslim I.>eague these 
illiterate men should have no voice in the selection jd 
their repre-sentatives either for framing the future con¬ 
stitution or running the future Government of India 
and Provinces” * , • • 

This particular organisation has all along 
been regarded as strongly nationalistic in its 
outlook. As such, it starts by challenging the 
claim of the Muslim League to speak for the 
whole Mu.ssalman community and expresses 
\epr clearly its opinion that the Muslim League 
being under the leadership of Knights^ Nawabs 
and Khan Bahadurs is concerned on^ wjjih. 
conserving and extending the privileges enjoyed 
by the Mussalman community merely with tjie 
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object of appropriating them for the benefit 
of the top layers of the community. Referring 
to some statement issued in England by the 
President of the Muslim I^eague, it soys that 
the Muslim League is not the democratic orga¬ 
nisation it claims to be. 

What one would infer from the above is 
that once the views of the Ahrar organisation 
are preached andi accepted by the Muslim 
masses and, in my view, it does not make the 
slightest difference to what particular social 
sub-groups they belong, there is bound to be 
something like a class war in which the Mu^sal- 
man classes and the Mussalinan masses will be 
arrayed against 6ne another. Probably I shall 
not prove an erring prophet if I predict that 
the first and the most obvious step which will 
suggest itself to the Muslim masses to einbarras-? 
their old loaders as well as to get what they 
consider their dues, will be a demand for the 
special representation of each sub-group inside 
the Mussalinan communitv. tendency 

has already manifested itself among the Momins 
and is bound to gather momentum hereafter. 
It need hardly be added that such a move is 
comparatively easy only in a country where 
the system of separate electorates is in opera¬ 
tion. The result will be that* the bond of a 
common faith which has hitherto kept these 
sub-groups together will cease to act and the 
Mussalman community will lose that .solidarity 
which has characterised it hitherto. 

Non-Domicilbd & Domiciled Europeans & 
Anglo-Indians 

A European whether domiciled or not is 
ordinarily understood to be a person both of 
whose parents are Europeans. The Govern- 
meht of India Act, however, defines the term 
as one whose father or any of whose ancestors 
is or was of European descent. The term Anglo- 
Indian turns on the fact whether a person is or 
is not a “ Native of India It may be added 
tfiat a native of India includes any person bom 
and domiciled in India or Burma of paron*® 
habitually resident in' cither countrv and not 
established there for temporary purposes only. 

It thus follows that if two European bom' 
of the sama fat*her and mother come to India to 
cam their living and if one of them does not 
make India his permanent home, he is a 
European and if hil brother settles in India 
permanently ’he is a “ Native of India ”. The 
Anglo-Indian who of necessity has made India ' 
his hbm^ is of course a “ Native of India. ” A 
numb^ef Europeans in the popular acceptance 
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of the term who have settled in our motherland 
have been known as domiciled Europeans. 
These have all along been distinguished from 
the Anglo-Indians who had only a male 
European progenitor. Every one will probably 
agree with me when I say that the domiciled 
European was regarded as the equal of ^e non- 
domiciled European in everything except in 
the matter of social intercourse where he occu- 
piodl a somewhat inferior position. 

The following appeared in The Monthly 
Bevieu' of the European Association of 
Calcutta for May 1939 : 

“ The European Ashociation did not seek members 
from the Anglo-Indian and the Domieilcd European 
Communities and, ordinarily speaking the Assoeiation 
would not be able to aseist such members, who would 
therefore be advised to join their own Association, work- 
iuR to the same ends amonR their eommunit’es as does 
the European Association among Europeans ” 

"Both Associations are out to work together, both 
accept the definitions of their re'»pective communities 
a® Lvitl down in the Government of Indi.a Act, and both 
taonase to work together in any revision of Election 
Rolls which might periodically take plice.” 

Serious objection was taken to this clause 
by a very prominent member of the Domiciled 
European Community who resigned from the 
European Association. According to another 
version of the story, it was the European Asso¬ 
ciation of Calcutta which 

“ intimatcil to a Domiciled Euroi>ean who h.ad been 
long one of its mi'mbers. that he .should resign and join 
the local Aswiation of Anglo-Indians, as his community 
was grouped with the latter for electoral purposes.” 

The President of the European Association, 
Bombay, suggested a rather curious way out 
of the difficulty. If any domiciled European or 
Anglo-Indian declared that after retirement he 
proposed to settle in Europe, he became in the 
eyes of law a European and could therefore bo 
put on the European electoral roll. 

I am not, however, concernedi with the 
official views of either the Calcutta or the 
Bombay European Association. What interests 
me is the reaction of the domiciled European who 
according to one version of the story had been 
asked to resign from the European Association, 
It appears from a letter dated the 14th July, 
1939, written by the President of the Domiciled 
European and the Anglo-Indian Association that 
a proposal was made to start a separate asso¬ 
ciation the membership of which would be 
confined to domiciled Europeans onlv. 

That no love is lost between the tirpical 
domiciled European and the Anglo-Indian is 
evident from a letter dated the 23rd May, 1940, 
published in the Statesman. It appears that 
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the writer, a domiciled Ehiropean, served with 
distinction in two branches of the army and in 
three theatres ‘of war. His service found 
recognition by his receiving the 1914-15 Star, 
the General Service and Victor medals and also 
the medal for the campaign in Afghanistan in 
1919. It also seems that, on the eve of his dis¬ 
charge from the army, he had reached the full 
rank of captain. 

When the present war broke out, this 
gentleman volunteered his services. He had 
been duly registered as a British subject and 
yet at the last moment he was rejected! on the 
ground of domicile which naturally enough has 
given rise to some irritation. His real grievance 
is against the definition of the term " European ” 
laid down in the Government of India Act, 1935. 
But he gpes on to say : 

“ I am one of Ihoie who, although of British parent¬ 
age, have had the mislortune of being dubbed an Anglo- 
Indian owmg to the mere tact that 1 have been born 
and have spent the greater part ul my life in this coun¬ 
try." 

This account of a not very important inci¬ 
dent has been referred merely to show that the 
domiciled European who does not find a welcome 
in the European Community or the European 
political organization is quite unwilling to 
merge his identity with the Anglo-Indian. It 
16 therefore natural to think that he will 
be tempted Do form an association of his 
own. 

I do not have any information as to whether 
any steps have been actually taken to start a 
separate association for domiciled Europeans 
only. At any rate, there is little doubt that if 
such an organisation on an All-lndia basis is 
formed and if the lead is taken by energetic 
and hard-working men, it is likely to be a 
formidable competitor both of the European 
and the existing Anglo-Indian Associations. 
Unless its leaders possess a large measure of 
political vision, there is also the chance that 
the domiciled European Commimity might be 
tempted to put in its demands for special rights, 
special privileges and special representation in 
the legislatures, self-governing bodies, services 
and HO forth, in this way repeating the mistake 
made by the Mahishyas and the Satchasis 
among our Scheduled Caste and the Shiahs, tlie 
Sunnis and the Momins among our Mussahnan 
brethren. Such a move would not surprise me 
at all for the desire to safeguard) one's interest, 
is quite natural in a country where the Com¬ 
munal Award has put a premium on selfishness 
and greed. 


9t 

AjBOLrmoN ov thb Comscumsl *Awsbd, 

In view of what we are seeing every day 
in our motherland, it is not impossible that the 
same disruptive force will manifest itself in the 
Sikh community. It woiild not surprise me if^ 
in future, we find a demand put forward for 
separate seats for Hindu and Muslim represen¬ 
tatives of labour. Nor shall I feel surpnsed if, 
under the pernicious influence of communalism, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians 
demand separate seats for Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. In fact there can be only one 
effect of this most mischievous of measures and 
that is the creation of contending groups and 
factions, all equally grasping a^ equally 
selfish, all equally blind to the claims of fair 
play and justice and all equally determined to 
secure as large a share as possible of special 
rights, special privileges and! special represen¬ 
tation in every sphere of activity. 

This I regard as inevitable in view of the 
fact that under the Communal Award only he 
who can appeal to the selfish, the fanatical and 
the greedy instincts of man enjoys the best 
chance of representing the masses. When such 
people come to occupy responsible positions and 
are Uicrelore able to distribute patronage, they 
are naturally enough expected to look after the 
interests of tliose whose support has enabled 
them to secure their predominant praition. 
They have somehow to redeem at least some of 
tile glowing promises they had previously made 
to their followers and this they find compara¬ 
tively easy if they act undier the plea of safe¬ 
guarding their communal group.interests or of 
enlarging them if they had not been enjoying 
them to what is regarded as their legitimate 
extent. This again tends to stimulate the 
communal spirit among those who regard them¬ 
selves as the injured party, and they are 
tempted to adopt communalism as a measure 
of self-defence. The re^lt is that the ^irit 
of communalism spreads in everwidening circles 
and, with everyday that passes, it cannot but 
create more and mofei miaunderatanding and 
ill-will and stimulate the appearance of innu¬ 
merable self-seekers each leading a party of his 
own. 

The facts which I have just placed before 
my readers undeniably prove that in actual 
working, the Ckimmunal Award is leading not 
only to disunity but also to ill-feeling among 
all communities—Hindu, Muslim and* Christian. 
In the past, all agitation for rescinding it Was' 
conduct^ by tete Hindu .majority which has 
been very quick to realise its tmderlyii^ capa- 
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oily. for national anidi ‘ social disintegration. 
Today, the evil eifects of this most pernicious 
of measures are being experienced by every 
social and religious group in our mother¬ 
land. The time has therefore come when it is 
to the interest of every community and of every 
lover of India, Indian and non-Indian, to 
join hands with one another in removing this 
obnoxious measure from the statute book. 

Let us hope that very soon the real nature 
of the Communal Award and it.s infinite capacity 
for political disunion may be driven home into 


the mind of every IndSan. There is little doubt 
that wc can expect changed in our constitution 
immediately after the war. This is our oppor¬ 
tunity for coming together and making a united 
demand to the British Parliament to abrogate 
it. And this demand cannot be refused for 
Ramsay MacDonald immediately after making 
the Communal Award stated : 

“ Govpmment were prepared to accept any better 
scheme to which all parties concerned might later give 
their full concurrence but they would not listen to any 
sectional representations.” 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 

Precursor of the Great French Revolution 

By ROMAIN HOLLAND 


Jsan-Jacques Rousseau is an example of 
striking influence on the society not only of his 
day but on that of the century which followed 
him. Both were transformed by his revolution¬ 
ary ideas. It is to him and Voltaire that all 
the drastic changes, which took place during 
the 19th century, are to be attributed. 

Of the two, however, Rousseau was by far 
the more important. Voltaire was the .‘'billing 
‘star' of the 'Encyclopedists’, whereas 
Rouseau lived and worked alone desi)ite the 
opposition of the Encyclopedists whose morals 
he disproved and whom he excelle<l socially. 
Voltaire and his co-workers, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, D’llolbach and Helvetiu'^, repre- 
setft the negative or destnictiye side of the trend 
against the abuses and the prejudices of the 
old world. They were the forerunners of liberal 
and fecetious reasoning in criticism. Rousseau, 
alone represents constructive reasoning, or the 
afomation of the law of nature. He is the 
‘ herald of the Republic \ It is his genius that 
gives shape to the ‘Grt at French Revolution ’. 

( 'There is nevertheless every reason to believi* 

e that Rousseau, like Voltaire, had denounced the 
r Reyolution .which claimed him. Great works 
1 are always beyo^ their authors. Their ideas 
F bring about reactions which are unforeseen. 

> A Any protest against the role assigned to them 
h is of no avail, 

n • < l^uBseay’s talent was also quite out of his 
conti^. It resembles something like a transient 
gift frop heaven, For twelve years be seemed 


to be lifted to the realm of a geniu.s, bat at the 
tnd of these twelve years he replascd into day¬ 
dreaming, a balm for his sadne.''S, and regrets 
for his lost genims. Rou.sseuu was sevi'ral per¬ 
sonalities in ‘one’, and eacli artist in him w'as 
entirely different from the other. 

He was a master of the ‘art in time’, a 
dreamer who while examining his soul makes 
a confession in a low voice. Ilis powei of psycho¬ 
analysis, w'hich was at the same time his genius 
and his di.'^ease, was essentially a part of him. He 
wrote about himself without giving a thought 
for society or literature. No one up to that time, 
had made such close observations of himself, 
except perhaps Montaigne whom Rousseau 
ac(•u^ed of posing before the jniblic. 

The indulgence of giving ('xpro.ssion to his 
feelings in an unrestrained manner, exposing 
things which thousands of people of his day 
had been obliged to suppress or condense, virtu¬ 
ally brought in the liberation of the modern soul. 
It taught the soul how' to break its bonds and 
express itself. 

In order to express himself freely he was 
obliged to create a new language of a liberal 
and varied nature: 

“ I go my own way in the matter of style as well as 
in other things. I shall not tiy to make it uniform; I 
shall always have the one that comes to me; I timll 
change it according to my fancy, without any scruples; 
I shall say each thing as I feel it, as I see it, without 
research, without embarrassment, without wracking my 
brain about the dress. By abandoning myself to the 
souvenir of an impression received and* to present 
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gentjfaieat, I efaall doubly depict the oonditiou of my 
eoul, know the momept at which an event happened 
to me and at the moment at which 1 wrote it; my 
uneven and natural style, which is sometimes rapid 
and sometimes difuse, sometimes good and sometimeB 
insane, sometimes serious and sometimes gay, will in 
itself be part of my history.’ 

Rousseau’s wealth of emotion and sense of 
rhythm might all have been hopelessly mud¬ 
dled hadi he not at one time directed an orchestra. 
In a letter to his printer in 1760 he said that 
“as regards style harmony was of so great 
importance that he should place it immediately 
after clarity and before proof-reading. “ 

He would have sacrified truth if neces<5ary. 
He did sacrifice grammar in order not to com¬ 
promise harmony. Rhythm came to him before 
his ideas. He, the precursor of modem romant¬ 
icism no less in rhyme and metre than in 
sensibility and ideas, sang his sentances in¬ 
wardly before giving them shape and putting 
them down on paper. Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine were his disciples. Michelet and 
George Sand were influenced by him. 

He, who himself was so weak, as 
a guide •showed the way to the mind that 
was clear and firm without being inflexible. 
IIp had a generous instinct for true and healthy 
morale, one that was neither dogmatic, ^ nor 
abstract, nor bound by principles, nor by single 
‘‘ credo “. lie adapted it to honest needs and 
weaknesses that were profoundly human. 


A i^culiar and remarkable thing to observe 
in a mind that is classic, and very lofi^oal, 
is that all his legal severity is permeated 
by an entirely modem relativimi, which is in 
agreemmt with his pauiion for tolerance. In 
his Lettre d D’ Olemb&rt we find the principle ol 
relative reasoning, relative judgment and 
historical relativism. His keen sense of move¬ 
ment, a dynamism which contrasted with tiie 
static rationalism of former times, motivated 
the modem idea of Goethe's Stirb und 
Werde (“die and become”). 

He revealed to literalture the riches of the 
subconscious mind; the secret movements of a 
being that were heretofore ignored or supressed. 
His “ libido ” constituted' a source for 
Freudism. 

Tolstoy was inspired by him. As an ado- 
lescenti Tolstoy carried a protrait of Rousseau 
around his neck in medal from like the picture of 
a saint. His moral reforms and his lasnaia 
Paliana school proceed from Rousseau's doctrine 
and examples. He did not cease to make use 
of Ro&seau. Their similarity are no less striking 
in the field of art than in that of relipon. 

Rouleau has not yet ceased to enrich the 
modem mind. 

[TramUited by Tarapada Bam, Parti 
University.] 


POEM 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Let them desert thee 
who are tliine own, 
be not dismayed. 

The tree of thy hope may W’ither 
and the fruit lost, 
be not dismayed. 

Even if overtaken by dark night 
in the middle of thy path 
walk on, 

even if thou failest in thy efforts 
to light thy lamp 
be not dismayed. 


The hearts of thy kinsmen 
may remain stone-deaf 
to the voice that enchants 
even the prowlers of the forest, 
be not dismayed. 


Never go back baffled * 

if gates are dliut against thee; 
and if they refuse to yield to thy knocks, 
be not dismayed. 



HELL LET LOOSE 

By Majob D. graham POLE 


So MUCH has happenedi since my last monthly 
article was written when it was still All Quiet 
on the Western Front! Holland and Belgium 
have been invaded and overrun. The German 
invaders have broken far into France, dividing 
the main body of the French Army from the 
Allied Armies in Belgium and Flanders. These 
Allied Armies, out-numbered and declared 
by the German High Command to be 
encircled, have fought tlicir way tlinmgh 
to the sea and transformed a near deleat 
into the most heroic exploit known to 
their history. It is true to say that this Retreat 
has raised the prestige of the Allies in every 
land where it is known. Nevertheless, at the 
moment of writing, it appears ^at Italy has 
chosen this moment to intervene openly on the 
side of the Germans. By the time this reaches 
India, then, will Germany have attempted the 
invasion of England ? It looks as if that might 
be—since Signor Mussolini's mouthpieces have 
made it quite clear that whenever, in the opinion 
of the Dictators, England’s zero hour has come, 
then at that hour Italy will strike against 
England too. 

When all Europe is getting drawn into war, 
when the Nazi oppressor has reached the 
Western coasts from Norway to Dieppe, so 
many things have happened and may happen 
that it is hard to give every happening its time 
value. History will have to compose the picture. 
Btit a few comments, a few tributes and regrets, 
must be made in passing. First let us not for¬ 
get the night that has descended upon Holland. 
Someone writing from Holland has stamped 
the scene on the imagination as vividly as might 
any Dutch painter. She speaks of that low- 
lying Qountry “where dead men lie in heaps 
among flower fields dnd windmills ”... But 
for the living, there is the Nazi prison-house. 
How completely they must have guessed their 
fate when* they learned that Hitler had made 
Dr. Seys^Inqu^, the traitor who brought the 
Nazis to Austria, the Reich Commissioner 
for Holland., He has lost no tim e in enunciating 
his twisted view of right dealing. After telling 
the\ Dutch people that they will be taxed to 
help < the German war effort, he warns them 
yhat (Will happen if they are not docile. 


“ Dutch laws, ” he says, “ will remain in force 
as far as possible. The question, however, of 
how long the Dutch Government institutions 
and the courts of justice will remain in being 
depends upon the acceptance by all of the right¬ 
ness of the situation as now createdl. ” The 
Courts of Justice 1 . . . The Nazis have made 
many holocausts of what they consider dange¬ 
rous literature. But the day will come when 
Germans will weep to think that no fires can 
obliterate the fact of such decrees as this. 

<I will not say much of the Belgian tragedy 
and the King’s surrender. He is not the first 
King ill history who has surrendered and, like 
many of them, he seems to have been at the 
mercy of his own psychology rather than of 
events. The mistake was to have allowed him 
to be the Supreme Commander of the Belgian 
Army. And dearly have the Belgian people 
paid for that mistake. The consequences, how¬ 
ever, of leaving the direction of Belgian defence 
policy in his hands are most costly to the Allies. 
So costly, in the event, and so advantageous to 
the Nazis, that the clear-sighted French cannot 
i,scape the conclusion that King Leopold’s sur¬ 
render was the result not of his personal failure 
but of actual contact with the enemy . . Well 
a King who would betray his own Aimy would 
be a new intainy. But these are the ways in 
which, wdttingly or unwittingly, he played into 
Nazi hands. First of all in 1936 he shook off 
the old understanding with France and! England 
and in a public declaration refused contact with 
their General Staffs. At the end of 
last October (why didn’t we read the 
irresponsibility of such a view ?), he in¬ 
formed the French Government that the 
construction of important fortifications from 
Montmedy to Dunkirk would be regarded as 
an “ unfriendly act. ” Once war was joined, he 
refused to fall in with the Mlied plan of cam¬ 
paign. He insisted on the Allies holdipg Antwerp 
too long, lie insisted on holding the Scheldt 
line when the Allied command favoured a 
gradual withdrawal along the Lys to the Dutch 
frontier, with the object of forming a straight 
front covering all Belgian ports. In fact he 
so bedevilled their counsels that the last betray¬ 
al—that clause in the German terms for 
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surrender, that the German armies were to be 
allowed to pass ri^t‘up to the sell—was all of 
a piece. But what is the explanation behind 
it all ? In Paris it has been said that the Nazis 
propose, when they have won the war, to make 
Leopold ruler of a German Protectorate com¬ 
prising Holland. Belgian. Luxembourg and part 
of French Flanders. This offer constituted the 
thirty pieces of silver . . . It is impossible to 
believe that, or to entertain the idea that Leopold 
saw his surrender as a sale. But it is just as 
impossible to understand how, after inviting the 
Allies to come to his assistance and leave their 
own strongly fortifiedi positions, he could desert 
them in the midst of the battle. Quite apart 
from the fact that, earlier on, he had invoked 
the spiritual aid of the Pope—and urged his 
own garrisons at Liege and Namur to hold out 
to the end 1 No, whichever way you look at 
it, there is no coherence in his actions. The 
1 xplanatinn Tnu‘'t be found in his tragic situation 
As a bov he wa® in the trenchc'i His fath('r 
snd his wife both met with violent deaths. In 
the lonely# years that followed, he had made 
ins Armv his finneipnl interest And seven- 
'ighths of that Array nere now facing possible 
lestruetion The strain was too great for him. 
He could not allow others to decide the fate of 
bis. Army—^and thus he betrayed it. 

On the evening of King Leopold’s surrender 
me Tiondon newspaper headed its leading article 
Kivq QuM vq TTie quislings, of course, are the 
nost striking and most disturbing feature of 
^he present war The Nazis, who at home set 
lilt to COT runt their onn children nith the fir<st 
jpelling-book they put in their handh, have 
bund the secret of corrupting men in hi|^ 
ilaccs in other lands It was the quislings who 
et in the enemv in Norway and Holland Ro 
irevalent were thev in Holland that it has beenl 
said that the atmosphere was in some places 
lot that of a country at war but of nriiJ 
oar. Soldiers returning from Flanders tell the 
ime «!torv Spies are (verywhere and whenever 
move is made to a new position, that position 
s thereupon bombed . . . 

Tncideotnllv apropos of the return from 
ji’landers, I do hope the Ministry of Tnforma- 
ion has not missedi a tremendous chance The 
STazis. it will be remembered, made a film of 
heir invasion of Poland So terrible was this 
ilm that thev have exhibited it to picked high- 
ip audiences in Rome and elsewhere, as a re- 
oinder of how wise Neutrals will be if they 
‘ontinuc to toe the Nazi line . . - May we not 
etaliate witW a film of the return across the 
lea 7 Can there ever have been such a varied 


and romantic fleet. The Admiralty aent but 
a call for any and every kind of craft where¬ 
with to evacuate the B. E F. For three days 
and nights—andi at the moment of writing it is 
still going on—trawlers, barges, yachts, tugs, 
motor-boats, in the proud company of the Royal 
Navy, have crossed and re-crossed the Channel, 
indifferent to German bombers and all engaged 
togehter in rescuing troops. It is even said 
that City Stockbrokers have been playing their 
part. KTicn the Altmark prisoners were resctied, 
they were hailed with words tliat have passed 
into history—“ The Navy is here ”. But on this 
occasion it was even more moving. The hail 
might almost have been “ We are all here. ” 

Well, bv the time this reaches India, all of 
the B E F that can be evacuated from 
Flanders, together with their French and re¬ 
maining Belgian comrades, will have left. One 
famous chajTter will be closed The scene may 
have shifted to the Somme, to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, to England—and perhaps to all three. 
But France and England will have no regrets. 
English ‘loldiers know very well that when 
General W'^vgand decided not to counter-attack 
in an attempt to relieve the pressure on them, 
he had good reasons for his decision They 
know that the conduct of the war required that 
he should consolidate his position on the 
Romme Thev are also aware that more French 
soldiers than British were stranded with 
them in the North—and that to the last a 
French division has been covering the retreat to 
the sea German propaganda can break in vain 
against this shared and unforgettable experience. 

If only we couldl gauge what has been 
achieve<l in Flanders The suecessos of the 

Boval Air Force have been legendary In this 
realm the only one in which personal gallantry 
and daring and initiative can have full vent in 
modem nar our airmen have won all the 
victories "Reporters at the Front have been 
beggared of sdiectives in trying to describe, 
Iheir exploits I have a sheaf of cuttings beside 
me as I write and the hpad-lines aip next door 
to unbelievable One NeW Zealander has shot 
dovn forty enemv machines Twelve British 
Defiant fightors shoot down thirtv-seven Nazi 
a'rcnft Eleven Hurricanes take o» no less 
than A Hundred and Eleven enemv planes— 
and the enemv planes turn tail and flee It is 
exploits like these that fill the hearty ndth con¬ 
fidence—and gratitude Thev also, surtly. are 
fhc’work of men with a long tradition behind* 
them The Nazi wholesale piracy at sea, their 
indifference to the freemasonry of sea-going* 
nations which makes them the only nation that 
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leaves sailors to drown, has often been commen¬ 
ted on. They are a people, it is felt, without 
sea-going-traditions. It is the same in air 
warfare. They fire on helpless refugees, but 
never attack their opposite numbers in the air 
unless they are overwhelmingly stronger—^and 
even then they turn tail, English people, on 
the other hand, from their parrot day.s in the 
school-room, have been taught to disregard the 
odds against them. “ The fewer men, the 
greater share of honour ” like other trite but 
true things to be found in Shakespeare, have 
passed into the makeup of the English charac¬ 
ter. . . All the same, why are there such odds 
against our airmen ? Will history forgive the 
complacent politicians, and their timorous 
trusting supporters, who allowed the Nazis to 
grow so great in planes. How we cling to our 
young airmen, and how we clung to the (lovern- 
ment that let them down ! 

How much have the Germans gained and lost 
by the battle in Flanders ? They have won 
the Channel ports. Aeroplane bases, submarine 
bases will now threaten us across only twenty 
miles of Channel. By the same token, the 
Government have warned us to expect air-raids 
any moment now. (This is the very last day 
for registering the still unevacuated children.) 
Indeed the other night they put up the Minister 
from the Hague to warn us, over the wireless, 
of the havoc caused in Holland by the descent 
of troop carrpng planes. (Planes which carry 
tanks, incidentally, are said to be Hitler’s latest 
secret weapon). Well, if the blow falls at once, 
it is comforting to think that the battle-tried 
soldiers from f^anders are here to stiffen our 
defences. We can also reflect that if the enemy 
has come much nearer to our shores, he has 
cftne within closer range of our Navy and Air 
Force. Also, it has all happened before. In 
the Elizabethan Age England was threatened 
by the all-conquering Armada—and she had an 
equally dangerous Fifth Column in the Catholic 
‘faction The defeat of that Armada broke the 
heart of Philip II and Spain itself declined 
from that very day. .Please Heaven history will 
repeat itself in every particular. 

I would like to digress for a moment here. 
It will be remembered that the medal struck 
to commemorate tiie defeat of the Armada 
bears the inscriptioiv “ Flavit et dissipati sunt ”, 
God blew with his winds and they were scat¬ 
tered. Thd Elizabethans had no doubt that the 
storm, which completed the discomfort of ihe 
Armada was heaven-sent. Similarly in our own 
day,^bec&U8e are on the side of rightness 
and sanity, tiur-Allies have no doubt of their 


eventual triumph. But there are publicists to¬ 
day, notably the well-known* French novelist, 
Mine. Odette Keun, who are aghast at the com¬ 
placency of such thinking. The story of man¬ 
kind, she roundly asserts, does not support such 
a belief in any manner. And yet, if that is the 
case, why has not history been one unbroken 
Dark Age ? 

By the time this reaches India, wc shall 
know with greater certainty the extent of the 
Nazi menace. For the moment, there are ele¬ 
ments which are reassuring—always supposing, 
of course, that Hitler has not in reserve some 
especial w*eapon, such as the afore-mentioned 
tank-carrying plane (which, anyhow, would be 
a wonderful target). For one thing, it appears 
that the Nazis have been using up all their 
available air squadrons. The Geianan Air 
Ministry reported 2,237 machines of all types 
lost between September 1st and May 17th. 
Since May lOth, according to another report, 
of 5,000 bombers and fighters thrown into action 
on the Northern Front, 40 to 50 per cent have 
been destroyed. The loss in personnel is believ¬ 
ed to be prodigious. Recently German pilot'' 
have been captured who had only from 12 t«i 
15 hours flying to their credit. And there is the 
mystery of the German plane that crashed with 
two girls as gunners. All the signs suggest that 
cither the Germans have lost their best pilots— 
or they are keeping them in reserve. 

There are other straws in the wind—though 
they may be red herrings. Tlie Nazi Armies 
hitherto have gained all their ground by the 
swift advance of their mechanised forces. But 
the Chief of Staff of the United States .Army, 
Gen. G. C. Marshall, estimates that the Nazis 
have lost 40 per cent of this equipment. If that 
is really the case, what hope has Germany of 
maintaining her initial superiority in this field? 
The Allies are still in the opening stages of 
their armament production. But an industrial 
speed-up has been going on in Gennany for 
years and must soon be touching the law of 
diminishing return, if it has not done so already. 
In fact, so gruelling has been the pace that the 
accident rate has increased from 33 per cent in 
1932 to 59 per cent in 1940. 

All these mechanised forces, moreover arc 
dependent on Oil. What hope has Germany of 
keeping up a sufficient supply, blockaded' as she 
is ? Oil can only come to her by the long, 
tortuous, European routes. And these same 
routes, in a few months time, will be needed 
also to carry food supplies to Norway, Denmark, 
Poland, Holland, Belgium—all the territories 
the Germans have stripped and must soon 
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keep alive. When Germany'e partner, Italy, 
at last comes intd the war, this self-blockade, 
as it is in effect, will be even more serious. 

Rightly or wrongly, in fact, tbe Allies are 
persuaded that if only they can hold out for a 
few months, the tide of war will turn in their 
favour. Hitler’s weapons, as someone has point¬ 
ed out, are all really psychological. The 
Quislings, the parashoots, the tanks that race 
away into enemy territory, the bombers that 
bomb refugees, the tanks that scrunch women 
and children—all are designed to appal the 
imagination and paralyse the will. But devilish 
shocks like these only work at the beginning. 
Men recover their balance and with it an ever 
greater conviction that such evil devices must 
be brought to naught. The wild beasts which 
are devastating France will be put back in their 
cages. 

I have spoken of the self-blockade which 
the Nazis have created by over-running 
so many neutral countries. But is it to 
be compared with the moral self-bloc¬ 
kade which her barbarities have evoked ? 
Germany has now not a friend in the world, 
whose friendship is grounded in anything but 
a[)prehen8ive self-interest. Self-interest or not, 
she would be completely without friends if the 
common people everywhere enjoyed a free press 
and could make up their minds for themselves. 
The Allies, on +he other hand, are encouraged 
and re-inforced by all the countless evidences 
of goodwill that have been pouring in form all 
over the Empire, from their ally Turkey, and 
from the two Americas. They know that even 
if the blitzkrieg is to descend on London and 
Paris in uniraagined horror, the world’s cause is 
their’s and their’s is the world’s. 

Germany’s principal “ friend, ” Italy, for 
about the fifth time since the War started, is 
about to come into it. The Italian Cabinet 
Council meets tomorrow and it is expected that 
war will thereafter be declared. On Tuesday, 
in the words of Signor Pantaleoni, the head of 
the Italian tourist office in New York, Mussolini 
starts on the one-way ride with Hitler which 
will end in disasrter for Italy. 

As Hitler is at present mortally engaged 
with the Western Democracies, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that Mussolini’s attention also will be 


turned to France and the Western Mediterra¬ 
nean. And the cry of Oorsica-Tunis-Nice has 
been raised again in Milan. The Prince of 
Piedmont, Cpmmander-in-Chief of the Northern 
Area, has gone to Turin. War may break out 
at any moment on the Franco-fitalian frontier. 
Simultaneously, Germany is expected to invade 
Switzerland—another easier way into France 
and another crime. On the other hand, the 
recent visit of Count Ciano to inspect “ work¬ 
men ” in Albania, and their extremely bellicose 
demonstrations, suggest that Italy intends to 
strike in the east also. From Albania, along 
the motor roads which his “ workmen ” have 
been making Mus-eolini says- that he can reach 
Salonica in two days. And finally, there is a 
report that Russia has told the Axis that they 
may help themselves to Greece (which of course 
is guaranteed by France and England), so long 
as they regard the Black Sea and the Danube 
Estuary as the Russian sphere of influence. 

Well, let the blow fall .soon or late. 'The 
Allies have done all they can, and especially in 
the last weeks, to keep Italy and Russia on the 
side of .‘•tability. And it remains to be seen if 
Italy i.*! more of a menace in open war than she 
has been in the selfish, silent war she has in fact 
been waging on Germany’s side. (Silent as to 
guns, of course, but not as to heady, outrageous, 
insult.) She has boasted that she has iqfimobi- 
lised nearly a million and a half men on the 
Franco-Italian frontier. She has immobilised 
a con‘.iderable part of the Allied Fleets in the 
Mediterranean, at a time when the Nazi menace 
has been spreading along their shores. She has 
immobilised those large Frepch and Allied 
Armies which General Weygand had been 
building up in the Middle East. 

And she has forgotten that Italy, whose 
unification is not yet a hundred years old,»owe8 
a great debt to England and the liberalism of 
the nineteenth century. In that long century, 
how many Italian and other European revolu¬ 
tionaries, found sanctuary and encouragement 
on English soil. . . But has she forgotten ’also 
that Garibaldi laid a curse upon any Italian 
who should ever fight* the English ? * 

London, 

3rd June, 1040. 



THE PLACE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IN THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 

By ]\Iis.s USIIA BISWAS, m.a., b.t. 


Now that the old and conventional theory of 
discipline—spare the rod and spoil the 
child ”—has been exploded, the question arises 
as to whether discipline can be altogether dis¬ 
pensed with in the education of children. As 
we know, children are bom with certain 
instincts and reflexes, out of which they develop 
their habits—rnorbicl or healthy—ithrough the 
influence of the environment in which they find 
themselves, and the training that they receive. 
A child must be made to conform to '■ome 
implicit moral and social code, although we may 
not let it feel any compulsion imposed upon 
it from outside We must try to fit and equip 
it for the world. To guide and direct the natural 
instincts of children on the right lines should 
therefore constitute an important duty of an 
educator. Ijcft to themselves, children cannot 
choose between the right and the wrong. Even 
Rousseau the great advocate of naturalism 
holds that sevf're fornw of punishinents some¬ 
times need to be resorted to for securing and 
maintaining discipline. So the modern 
educationist never tries to dispi-nsp Avith dis¬ 
cipline, altbouch the methods of securing it 
have been altogether rcvohitionizcd. The right 
fliscipline should •therefore, consist not in the 
exercise of external compulsion, but in the 
formation of certain “ habits of mind which 
lead .spontaneously to desirable rather than 
undesfrable activities. ” Much depends on the 
wisdom of parents and teaelwrs. They must 
needs be good psychologists, so that they may 
know how to appeal to the mind of children— 
how,to make them respond to their modes of 
training. A sound knowledge of child-psycho¬ 
logy will therefore stand them in good stead. 
The mind of children being quite plastic, it can 
be moulded in any wav they like. To promote 
the development of the healthy instincts of a 
child and to inhibit i+s bad instincts should be 
the true end of education. 

This leads us to the question as to what 
should constitute the object of punishing or 
rewawling a • child. When administering the 
punishments, children should never be made to 
feel that their elders are being prompted by 
the vindictive motives to chastise them. All 


moral instruction should aim at bringing about 
certain immediate and concrete results. So 
children, when punished, should not feel inclined 
to look upon the punishment as anything other 
than a natural consequence of a particular 
lapse from good conduct. The punishment is 
to be discontinued as soon as the desired effect 
is produced. Children should never be led to 
think that a punishment for the sf^e of 
punishment is })eing mclod out to them. It 
must invariably be borne in upon them that the 
punishment is intended for their own good, and 
that it is a piece of moral instruction, which 
will ultimately redound to their own benefit. 
Too much time should not be made to -elapse 
between the offence and the punishment. As a 
rule, the punishment should immediately follow 
the offence committed, so as to enable children 
to know W'hat sort, of conduct leads to such 
unpleasant consequences- -what they are being 
punished for. The objeet of punishment*! should 
be twofold—deterrent and reformative. We 
punish a child with a view to refoming it and 
preventing others from doing the same thing. 
Tn no case should ehildren be made to feel that 
the ptmishments are ends in themselves, but 
only a means tn an end. Care should be taken 
that ehildren never cease to entertain genuine 
feelings of ro.speet and affection for the persons, 
who punish them. Tf the object of punishments 
is made clear to them, parents and teachers 
will never fail to inspire respect and confidence. 
In the matter of rewards too, a good deal of 
caution i« to be exercised. Some eminent 
educationists are of the opinion that rewards 
should not be given to the school children on 
the results of the class examinations, inasmuch 
as the present system tends to give rise to undue 
jealou.sy and pride on the part of the 
competitors. This is certainly true to some 
extent. The candidates who top the list at 
every examination and carry off all the prizes 
may very naturally feel inclined to think too 
much of themselves, and to look down upon 
j;hwr less fortunate friends who have not been 
able to secure a prize. This may occasion 

jealousy in the minds of the latter too. • So the 
present system of prize-giving is very likely to 
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engender unhealthy feeling of jealousy and 
pride among the School children. Some edcua- 
tionists therefore suggest that the roll of honour 
should be substituted for prizes. In that case 
too, the same problem arises. There is consi¬ 
derable difference of opinion as to what should 
take the place of prizes. But to my mind, we 
cannot do without rewards in some forai or 
other in the education of children, who must 
have something to look forward to. Children, like 
adults, naturally expect to reap the fruits of 
their honest labour. So there must bo some 
form of recognition of their merit and labour. 
The pleasure that they derive from it should 
form an “ added incentive ” to work rather than 
the " main motive Those who work honestly 
and meritoriously do deserve some sort of 
encouragement. This i.s also likely to arouse a 
lieallhy sj)irit of competition among the school 
children. 

Now tilt' problem is how to administer the 
n'wards and punishment.s, and what fonns these 
.should take. At the present moment, by gcaieral 
consensus of opinion, corporal punishments 
should Tn* abolished in all the educational insti¬ 
tutions, although we hear of stray cases of these 
now and again. Hut pcojile have generally 
ceased to belii've in phy.sical iiunishments being 
inflicted, even upon the most refractory children 
who are not otherwise amenable to disciiiline. 
First of all, corporal punishment in its severer 
forms is associated with ideas of cruelty and 
brutality, which are universally cried down in 
modern times. If we denounce brute force and 
want children to refrain from acta of cruelty 
we ourselves cannot afford to be cruel to them. 
“ Examiile is better than precept ”, as the 
maxim goes. The infliction of physical pain 
on the helpless children for the purpose of 
maintaining discipline and authority is therefore 
likely to have a very bad moral effect upon 
their future character. They will thus be in¬ 
directly taught to tyrannize over their 
inferiors in their future life. Besides, it is not 
at all desirable that children will feel inclined 
to look upon their educators as so many cruel 
tyrants, absolutely lacking in affection and eym- 
I)athy for them. This sort of cruelty on the part 
of an educator tends to impair ‘‘that relation of 
open confidence which ought to exist between 
parents and children as well as between teachers 
and pupils. ” The modern parents and teachers 
never want to be objects of dread to children. 
Instead of scaring their wards they would like 
them to be quite free and friendly with them, 
as they pfize their love andl respect. Children 
should look upon their parents and teachers as 


their true friends ahd benefactors, whom they 
can love, respect and confide in—from whom 
they should have no secrets. The action of an 
educator should never be such as ia likely to 
undo this bond of close friendship and sympathy 
between the teacher and the taught. Judging 
by common, cvery-day experience, children 
seldom like to displease those whom they love 
and respect. On the contrary, they always 
try to please the people whom they are genuine¬ 
ly foml of—who can comraanil their respect and 
confidence. But the problem a.s to what forms 
of rewards and punishments are moat suitable 
for children docs not seem to be easy of solution. 
I’o my mind, it will not do 'to formulate a few 
cut and dried forms of rewards and punishments 
that may be applicable in all cases. ‘ Much 
depends on flip kind of material that we have 
to work upon. Some children are found to be 
more responsive to a certain mode of treatment 
than otliers, their individual temparaments 
being quite different. Neither is it possible to 
lay down here an exhaustive list of rewards and 
punishments that are ordinarily resorted to, 
and to diseuss their eomparative values at full 
length. I would, however like to discuss a few 
most eornmon forms of rew'ards and punishments 
that have been found to be very effective 
(xe(‘f)t in some pathological ea.ses. In the 
opinion of Mr. Bertrand Russell : 

“ Praise and blame are an iraiKirtunt form of 
rewards and punishments for younger children and also 
for older boys and girlx, if conferred by a person who 
inspires respect.” 

'In fact he thinks it impossible to educate 
eliildren without having recourse to praise 
and blame. According to him, the most severe 
form of j)unishment should be ‘‘ the natural 
spontaneous expression of indignation. ” He 
liolds that “ all thjough education any unusally 
good piece of work should be praised ”. His 
views seem to be quite sound. We should never 
deprive children of the immense pleasure they 
derive from the j)raisc accorded to them for 
anything good or difficult that they may have 
achieved. The love of {his pleasure on the part 
of children is quite healthy and normal and may 
be turned into a very powerful weapon of edu¬ 
cation throughout childhood. A IcJv'c of praise 
manifests itself at a very early stage of child¬ 
hood—even during its first year, and helps to 
stimulate children’s desire for further activities, 
worthy of praise. So praise constitutes a very 
'effective form of encouragement. But prftisd 
should always be moderate. It ceases to have 
any value, at all, unless it is earned by#children 
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by achieving something mbritorious and out of 
the ordinary. So praise shohld never be given 
for an ordinary act that should be done as a 
matter of course. Neither is it wise to “ over¬ 
stimulate" children by means of praise. But a 
good deal more of moderation should be exercised 
in the matter of blame, which should not be 
used at all during the earliest stages of infancy. 
Neither praise nor blame should be compara¬ 
tive. We should never tell a child—" you have 
done much better than so and so ” or “ so and 
so is not as naughty as you. ” Occasionally a 
severer form of punishment than mere blame 
or reproof may be needed in dealing* with 
refractory children. Both Mr, Bertrand Russell 
and Madame Montessori suggest isolation as 
a very effective form of punishment in these 
cases. The object of this sort of isolation is to 
make a child feel that it is missing the pleasures 
which others are enjoying. A punishment 
should be something which children positively 
dislike. They never like to be cut off from the 
enjoyments that others are participating in. 
There is no use making them feel guilty and 
ashamed. Sometimes in a school—although the 
cases are very rare now-a-days—^a refractory 
pupil is subjected to certain indignities, which 
cannot but outrage his or her sense of self- 
respect. To give one or two concrete examples, 
a youthful offender is perhaps madi* to stand 
with a waste-paper basket on his or her head 
for hours on end, or is made to put on a fool’s 
cap. He or she is thus made the laughing-stock 
of all. Although there is no denying the fact 
that exemplary punishment'5 are needed in a 
few exceptional cases, I do not believe in such 
indignities being inflicted, even upon the most 
refractory children, who never deserve to be 
thus disgraced in front of their friends. If the 
conduct of a particular child repeatedly involve.s 
a serious breach of discipline, and if parents and 
teachers fail to put him or her right in spite of 
their persistent efforts to do so, he or she must 
bfe medically examined. If he or she is found to 
be quite normal, the usual methods of disci¬ 
pline should 'be applied with more tact and 
skill. In case any abnormality is detected, it 
must be attended to at once. The child should 
be made to undergo a course of medical treat¬ 
ment. Boys are sometimes inclined to be cruel 
to animals. Spme of them enjoy hurting and 
causing pain to these helpless creatures. It is 
a great mistake on the part of an educator to 
try to dire'them of this common fault by 
means, of cruelty such as flogging and the like. 
We'sh^d ne^ er be cruel to a child and chastise 


it severely for the acts of cruelty it has indulged 
in, and which we are condenining. How can we 
preach kindness to others if we ourselves are 
so unkind ? On the contrary, we should try to 
teach a child respect for life by such action as 
is likely to beget a love of the lower animals, 
and a healthy interest in their lives. We should 
make a point of avoiding negative suggestions 
ns far as possible. We should never tell a 
child, ‘ Do not be cruel to animals,’ ‘ do not 
.steal' or ‘ do not tell lies,’ etc. Negative sug¬ 
gestions like these do more harm than good. 
As we all know, children 'are very fond of imita¬ 
tion, and they naturally feel inclined to do 
what they sec their elders do. So if we want 
them to be kind to others, we shall do well to 
8 ('t the example by our own action. If we do 
not want them to tell lies, we should always 
speak the truth in their presence. We should 
never do before them what wc do not like them 
to do. Sometimes however, if a child does 
some'thing ‘ slightly unkind ’ to another child, 
parents or teachers may do the same thing to 
it at once, so as to enable it to feel that others 
have also feelings like its own. In ftiis way, 
children may be taught to eonsidir the feelings 
of other-s. In any case, the necessity and im¬ 
portance of a prohibition should always be 
brought home to them. They must know why 
they are not to do this or that. 

If jiunishments are to be effective, these 
should be few and far between. Too many 
punishments tend to demoralize children, who 
naturally get inured to them, and take them as 
a matter of course. So punishments should be 
atlministered much more sparingly than rewards. 

If children are punished too often on apparently 
flimsy grounds, the fear of punishments makes 
thtm veiy nervous and tirahl. They tims cease 
to be frank and .straightforward. They may 
.sometimes get into the habit of telling lies even, 
so as to avoid punishments. Too strict a disci¬ 
pline is productive of other evils also. Children 
may thus be induced to commit many offences 
.secretly, and to eoneeal them from their elders, 
lest they should be punished by the latter. 

In this way they learn to deceive their parents 
and teachers, who are sometimes kept quite in 
the dark about their action, which should be 
above-board. To my mind', an ideal home or 
educational institution is one in which discipli¬ 
nary action seldom needs to be resorted to. It 
should aim at bringing about an environment in 
which children will have very few occasions to 
commit such offences as deserve to be severely 
dealt with. 
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AURANGABAD, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE DECCAN 

By SUBODH CHANDRA GANGULI, Vidyaratna, b.t., b.l. 


Aurangabad wljich was once the ancient capital 
of the Moghuls in the Deccan furnishes great 
archaeological interest. Situtal in the North- 
West of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
dominions, it covers an area of about 8,00<l 
square miles. It is a historic country with won¬ 
derful antiquities and remains of tempUs, 
mosques, gardens, mausolea and' monuments of 
various other kinds. Aurangabad affords ample 
material for exploration and research and 
Nature’s loveliest and subliinest scenery. It 
never loses its fascination for and grip on the 
travellers’ imagination, 

Aurangabad has two natural divisions—^thc 
uplands and lowlands. The fonner consists 
of flat-topped range of hills enclosing valley.s of 
much beauty and fertility. The perennial 
streams in those parts produce a constant ver¬ 
dure in pleasing contrast to the arid parched 
appearance of the plains during the summer 
months before the rains. The lowland country 
is exceedingly fertile and the whole of it is 
cultivated. 

The Nizam’s State Railw'ay often runs 
excursion trains at cheap fares for visitors wdio 
come to Aurangabad to see the Ajanta and the 
Ellora caves. A hotel has also been opened 
—^the New State Railway Hotel, which has re-» 
moved a p*eat difficulty. 

The history of the city reach back into dim 
and unrecorded past. It figures prominently in 


legendary works, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata. The Surpanath Hill in the District of 
Aurangabad is long associated with the name 
of Surpanakha as her place of residence. During 
Ram’s stay at Panchabati, Surpanakha appeared 
in the horizon of his fate as a comet and caused 
all his sorrow and misery, his seperation from 
his wife Sita and the consequent battle with the 
demon king Ravan and the latter’s subs.,quent 
annihilation. 

Aurangabad also figures in the Mahabharata 
in that portion where Yudhisthira with the 
intent of performing the Rajsuya sacrifice ^pnt 
an expedition to the South under the command 
td Sahadeva who subdued the inhabitants of 
the Sahyadri Hills. During the exile of the 
Pandavas, they wandered into the Aurangabad 
district and built the massive hill fortificatien 
of Devgarh, now’ known as Daulatabad. 

Coming to recent ^history we find that 
Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian, founded the city 
of Aurangabad in 1610 on the site of a village 
called Kirki which in the course of ten years 
became a beautiful city. He ejected some 
beautiful palaces, mosques and other public 
buildings. The name of Malik Ambar still stands 
out prominently in the history of the Nizam’s 
dominions as a statesman and a general. Hedied^ 
in 1626 andl was succeeded by his son,’ 
Fateh Khan, who changed the name of Kirki 
into Fatehnagar or the city of vic<;pry.^ When 
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The P!iindid.kki Watrifall Ainang<ibdd 


Aurangzeb bocamo the Vitfioy of the* Deccan 
he changed itb name into its jnesent appclation 
Aurangabad A few yeai*' latci it became the 
seat of the Moghul Goicinmint Duimg liib 
residence here as Viteioy of the Dcccan, the 
city and its subuib \\eie ailoined with a numbci 
of delightful gaidens, the lemams of which still 
exist in the Kela Ariak gaidciis, the Ahmed 
Bagh and a nuniboi of other gaidens which aie 
situated outside the Ddhi Gate on (lie Haisui 
Hoad. Most of them are now in a dilapidated 
stafe but traces of paved walks, fountains aiul 
pleasure halls with loots of the Bengali '>tyk 
still cxiSu and show an elegance of taste and 
refinement of style diftercnt fiom the some- 
wJiat stem and heavy architecture of the Imad 
Shahi Kings who lulcd in this pait of tlu 
Deccan .piioi .to its amie*xation to the !Moghul 
Empire. On the deatl* of Aurangzeb in 1707, 
the fortunes of the Moghul Empiic which had 
reached the zenith of its gieatness under his 
rule began fo decline The Mussalman Viceroys 
soon became sovereign princes Asaf Jah 
known as Niz&m-ul-Mulk became inrle pendent 
in 1715 with, Hyderabad as bis capital and 
consequently Aurangabad became neglected and 
'oc6upieef a place of secondary importance. A 
etoDC wall surrounds the town and it has four 
pxilioip^ entrances. 


One of the most impoitant and lofty edi¬ 
fices which have withstood the lavages ot 
(cntiiiies and is in the best slate of preservation 
in the Auiangubad is the Muqbara of Begam 
Rabia, wife of Auiangzeb This w’us cons- 
liiuted by Piince Azam Shah in mcinoiy of his 
mother between the years 1650 and 1657. This 
edifice built to rival the celebrated Taj at Agra 
which had then just been finished by Shah Jehan 
is said to have cost Rs 6,68,^3 It is in every 
respect inferior to the Taj The mausoleum 
stands within an enclosed area, 500 yards long 
ami 300 yards broad and the pavements are 
oinameiitiod with fountains and little kiosks in 
all the picturesque variety of Indian art The 
body of the tomb is square and has a lofty 
pointed aich, extending the whole height on each 
side A magnificent marble dome rises above, 
with four minarets at the corner angles Four 
little domes with corresjronding minarets to 
each arc also at the comers A flight of steps 
are also at the corners. A flight of steps descends 
from the platform into the body of the building 
where the tomb is surrounded by a screen work 
of perforated marble. Another entrance at the 
South-East angle contains some very near run¬ 
ning patterns of floriated decoration over a 
scalloped arch and over the pillars, on either 
side. This entrance leads into a gallery run- 
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ning round the interior, which looks down upon 
tlie tomb. The three windows of marble trellis 
wor^: and the accompanying panels with flowers 
are as delicate as anything found at Agra and 
a soft and solemn light streams 
through the apertures of marble 
tracery The finishing touches 
are given with a beautiful white 
micaceous cement. The ground 
work of marble is no^ inlaid 
with precious stones, wlrch 
forms the characteristic feature 
of the Taj Mahal 

The tomb is surrounded by 
a well laid-oiit garden It has 
a grandeur all its o^^ n and i anks 
amongst the firj,t of the beauti¬ 
ful buildings which the Moghuls 
have left* behind as momoiials 
of their gieatncss both .is lulci'' 
and as lovers of art anl aichi- 
tectiuie Tht next plac. worth 
visiting IS the mausoleum of 
Masafar Sahib the leligious 
preciptoi^ of Auiangzcb lie 
died in 1687 This tomb is 
devoid^ of any woik of ait anel 
IS made of iid sand steme 

Theic is s'lll the. iLiiiains 
of a huge nieisque at Sahiung 
111 Aurangabael It was cons- 
tiutted ein an extensive platt nm 
em which stand twenty-fair 
pillais 

The Daulatabael foit is 
situated about fi\c miles Irom 
Auiangabael anel is thice miles 
from the Daulataba 1 Railwav 
station It IS about 2,500 feet 
above sea le^el Its aneient 
name was Devgiri or Doogii 
The Jadabs of Deogir weic the 
elesecndante of the chief of the 
C'halukyas Alaudelin Khilji 
invaded this kingdom m 1294 and plundered 
a huge booty Ram Chandra, the last indopen- 
denfi king of the Deccan was defeated by Malik 
Kafur m 1309 When this place came* unde’ 
the sway of the Mahomedans, it assumed the 
name of Daulatabad 

This Daulatabad foit with a ditch all 
round extending over three miles vftuo construc¬ 
ted in the thirteenth century Its two entrances, 
the Mecca Gate and the Roza Gate arci still 
used 

A visitpr to the fort is required to present 
at the gate a pass signed by the Talukdar of 


the district The first gate leads to an open 
space. Then comes the second gate on crossing 
which we came to a place where we found big 
stone lions and elephants A few steps above 


lead to the mins of the old palace and a mosque 
These rums (oiitinued till we camq to the sixth 
gate Then wt ciossed fifty steps and reached 
the h 0 \enth and the eighth gates Heie stands 
till ruins ot the Chini Mahal where Hasan 
Shah, the last King of Ciolkonda, 'was kept 
imprisoned for thirteen long vears by Auranzeb 
who took him a pnsoner iii 1687 In this Chini 
Mahal the travellers will find a cannon, 22ft. 
long built by an Arabian, Mahamraad Hassan. 

* On another site of the foit there rises the 
beautiful and stately Chand Minar to the tow er- 
ing height of 250 feet It is said to have been 
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D.iulatabad Fort from a distance 


built in 1687 by Alauddin Bahmani to oomme- 
inoralc the ponquest of this foit. There au 
24 rooms in tlie lowei storey inlaid with Persian 
tiks which are tumbling down day by day, 
The plan of the building consists of a -'quaic 
hall, having an arch m each of its faces and a 
lofty decagonal niinar at each angle Tn the 
grandeur of its conception and the brautiiul 
balance ot its structuial mass, coiiibm d with 
pictuicsqueness of derail, theie are few monu¬ 
ments to coinpaie with it 

A little to the south-w^st is bituatel another 
great monument of Deccani archit ctuie—the 
Mecca Mus]id This mosque is built en^tely 
of stone and occupies a pavel quadrangle 360 
feet square The interior ot the building is 
225 feet long and 180 feet bioad 

Muhammad Tuglukh, the capricious Emix- 
ror of Delhi, made Daulatabad the capital of 
India for some time Ibn Batuta, th^ famous 


Mohamedan tiaveller of Tangier, has vividly 
decribed the change of capital. 

As the shades of evening fall* and the 
ciimson light of the 'settung sun begins to fade, 
a mysterious silence descends on these habita¬ 
tions of departed glory, and then to one 
acquainted with the hiistory of the Deccan, past 
begins to livi again The dm and noise of 
battle, the neighing of the hoise aie Heard once 
more, biaVi wairiois march to the •-ound of 
till bugle and tiumpets and sabres flash in the 
dazzling sun as tiny are diawn amid the cries 
of clashing columns Oi it may be a court scene 
and the Emprior is suirounled bv the nobility 
of the realm and high state officials, attired in 
mcdie\al costumes, pay homage to their be- 
jevielled mon.iich Tlieiv is gieat pomp and 
])<g(antiy and not a little lomanee w'hen the 
couit flanceis ri'veal tluir exquisite chaim and 
beauty to the accompaniment of festive songs 
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VELAKAU 

By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, b.a. 


Vblakali which is the most fascinating, specta¬ 
cular and interesting entertainment during the 
Utaavam (Temple Festival) season in the Sreo 
Padmanabhaswamy Temple at Trivandrum, 
wherein is enshrined the tutelar deity of the 
Ruling House of Travancore, is a highly 
scientific and technical war dance peculiar to 
Travancore. Velakalf was originally instituted 
to keep alive martial tactics during times of 
peace and to provide delectation to the patrio¬ 
tic sons* of the soil. 

The Utfavam season which occurs usually 
in March or April lasts for ten days The 
gleaming swords, the ornamented shields and 



The Velakali actor holds in his left hand 
an ornamented shield and brandishes a sword 
held in his right hand. The shield is circular 
in shape and is a work of art in itself. ITie 
sword is short and slightly curved. 

The actors wear armlets and anklets and 
adorn their exposed chests with garlands of 
multi-coloured beads, shells, spangles and glass 
pieces. ITieir head-dress is a red turban tied 
into an elongated knot on the right side and 
adorned with gold or silver lace. They wear 
two cloths, one snow-white reaching up to the 
ankle** and the other a triangular piece of deep- 
red silk ornamented with silver knobs and dots. 
A narrow strip of white cloth w’hich serves the 
purpo.'ic of a belt is tied over the red silk. 
Before they dress up for the perforaance, they 
bathe and worship at the shrine. They smear 
on their forehead, shoulders and chest sandal 
wood paste and rub their eyes with black dye. 

This war dance brings to life the ancient 
achievements of the Nairs of Travancore in the 
knlnrips (gymnasia) and on the battlefield. The 
Nairs wore m the palmy days of yore the war¬ 
lords of Travancore. Thiy formed the chief 
warrior class of the coun*ry. 

Luis dc Canioens, the Portuguese Virgil, 
in his epic poem The Ludad describes the Nairs, 
with w’hora he became personally acquainted 
four centuries ago, thus ; 

“Bv tho i>roud Niiirrs the noble rank is claimed 
Tlic WarriorV plmnr* their haughty brows adorn; 
'J'hc sliiiuug fili’Jiion braniksh’il in the sight. 

Their left iiiin wields the target in the fi^t; 

Of danger scornful, c\or armed they stand 
.Vinuud the King a stern barbarian band.” 


part the Velakdi per- 
hereditary right 

the Karunagapally Taluk in Central 
Travancore to participate in this indigenous 

A Velakali actor in a gallant pose Tjiose families enjoy liberal endow¬ 

ments of tax-free land from the Maharaja and 
the temple. The Velakali is enacted before the 
the quaint and impressive costumes of the tcmjile as an act of adoration to the god. The 
Velakali actors and the vigorous martial music battalion of Velakali actors is commanded by 
to the accompaniipent of which they dance lend Mathur Panikker, a wealthy landlord, whose 
a rare old-world charm and classic dignity to this ‘ancestors were hereditary ministers ^nd oap- 
indigenous performance which exhibits physical tains of war under the Rajas of Central 
prowess o*f a rare type. Travancore. 
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The YelakcUi actors‘have to undergo a course 
of strenuous physical training under reputed 
masters to become proficient in this military 
game. They are expert acrobats and they pos¬ 
sess complete control over the members and 
muscles of the body. With lightning speed tluy 
move their limbs, jump, tumble and dance. 
Their movements are acrobatic but never obtru¬ 
sive. They dance to the stentorian music of 
drums, gongs, cymbals and trumpets. It is 
thrilling to watch and hear the simultaneous 
rattling of sword.s and shields synchronising 
with loud beats on the drums and gongs. The 
measured steps and poses of the actors arc 



A Velakiih actor in another pose 


guided by the time beats on the drums. The 
dexterity of the drummers is truly amazing. 
The crescendq and tHrainuendo produced by 
them are supremely effective. 

The Veiakalf actors represent the hundred 
and one Kauravas, the enemies of the five 
Pandava brothers, the story of whose feuds and 
enmity is described with an amazing wealth of 
detail in the great Hindu Epic the Mahabharata. 

The great battle of Kurukshetra, at which 
,the Pandavas destroyed all the Kauravas, is 
'Stoged by the Velakali actors in front of thfe 
Sree Padmanabhaswamy Temple twice, every 
evening ai^ night, during the festival season. 


This thrilling fight remindls the eager spectators 
of the heroic battle between* the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas which is believed, to have taken 
place many, many centuries ago. 

The VelaJcali commences with a flourish of 
trumpets and' drums. On hearing this call to 
arms the warriors muster and form into a line. 
The rearmost line comprises of flag-men and 
the front line is formed by the young warriors. 
In between the elders take their place. 
The battalion is accompanied by birds and 
beasts used in olden days for military purposes. 
Bullocks, swans, etc., made of paper, cloth and 
wood, carried by retainers come last. 

The encounter is strictly regulated by 
custom and convention and no deviation is per¬ 
mitted. The army of the Kauravas (the Vela- 
kali actors) prance like furious war steeds and 
engage in duels and solo exhibitions of martial 
prowess, such as fencing, jumping. They march 
in battle array from the encampment against 
the Pandava.s who are representefI by gigantic 
vooden statues, and after a mock fight which 
lasts for an hour, retreat in panic-stricken 
.stampode up the temiile steps. Their move¬ 
ments are similar to well-planned assaults and 
retreats in regular warfare. 

The fight is jnost spectacular and it provides 
an evening I'ntertainment to the large crowds 
of sightseers and pilgrims who gather inside the 
Fort at Trivandnim during the Temple Festi¬ 
val season. The i)icturcsque pennons, in various 
colours and shapes, of the Velakali actors shine 
re-vplendc ntly in the glow of the evening sun. 

During the festival season, huge wooden 
images of the Pandavas, the five brothers im¬ 
mortalised in the Mahabharata, are set up on 
(ither side of the road leading up to the shrine 
of Sree Padmanabhaswamy. These stately 
in)ages are twenty to thirty feet high, and look 
most picturesque in their quaint costumes. 

The head-dress worn by the Pandavas is 
highly attractive and is profusely decorated 
with many-coloured beads, shells and glass 
pieces. The images have voluminous skirts of 
deep-red cloth. The Pandavas are portrayed 
as giants having long, flowing tufts of thick 
black hair, long and pointed nails, round and 
bulging eyes and possessing a most formidable 
appearance. 

All the Pandavas except Dharmaputra the 
eldest are in a standing posture. Dharmaputra 
is seated with one leg over the other, serene, 
.dignified and calm, watching the battle. 
Bhima’s image is the biggest and most specta¬ 
cular. He looks a veritable giant with his hu^ 
club carelessly poised over his broad shoulder. 
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The cosiume and make-up 
of the Pandavaa hear a re¬ 
markable resemblance to the 
costume and make-up of the 
Kathakali actors. 

The images of the Pan- 
davas are of such huge 
dimensions that they are set 
up and dismanUed with the 
help of an army of men and 
a number of elephants. The 
wood-carver’s art is trium¬ 
phantly demonstrated in these 
stupendous statues which arc 
exhibited only once a year. 
They contain a great deal of 
intricate, elaborate and de¬ 
lightful , carving cunningly 
executed by master craftsmen 
of vision. The carving is 
superb for its .sumpluou&ness 
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of detail, perfect finish, rich¬ 
ness of colour, dignity of expression and 
demeanqjur and artistic jierfeetion. Tluse 
statues exhibit a sumptuous exuberance of human 
fancy run riot. 

The Pandavas look impressive, powerful, 
determined and confident. These awe-in«piring 
images are gorgeously draped in deep coloured 
cloth and they extort notice from a distance. 
They tower-up like defiant gaints instilling 


terror in the minds of children and curiowty 
and admiration in the minds of elders. The 
images face the temple. They n^present the 
mighty Pandavas, and the Vel^kaU actors im¬ 
personate the vanquished Kauravas, ’Pherc 
is an epic grandeur in the Velakah which has 
powerlul rhythmic vitality. The Velakali is a 
glorious heritage, a remnant of a great nation’s 
martial tactics and artistic skill. 
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By BHAWANI DAYAL SANNYASI 


“My Jx)ve” 

These are the two last wmrds from Sadhn 
Andrews that I received last year in Bombay 
on the eve of my departure for South Africa. 
It was an amazement to several friends of mine 
because the transmission of this message of only 
two words by means of telegram seemed a 
novelty to them. Nevertheless, I found myself 
cheerful with an excessive joy. At that time 
the Sadhu lay seriously ill at Chmtu-Kvla 
Ashram, Tirupattur, in the district of North 
Arcot, where he was undergoing medical treat¬ 
ment. He had been warned by his doctors to 
avoid physical and mental strains, and there¬ 
fore, in spite of strong desire, I discontinue 
communication. In his mind, however, be did 


not cast me aside, for on being aware through 
the columns of newspapers he sent me "his 
love” by telegram. These two words were 
a real expr» ssion of his kind affection, overflow¬ 
ing sentiment and ardent comradeship, _ which 
only tho«e wdio had enjbyed his companionship 
could understand. 

A week before, 1 had a letter written in his 
own hand from which I gather hef was rather 
anxious to come to South Africa once again. 
This was his last letter which will ever remain 
\iith me as a mark of his love jftnd affection. 

Here is the letter : * 

• • • • 

“I am now quite certain to go to South Afnca if 
my health holds and there is no world crisis war^ I 
shall Imve much pleasure in staying withjrou and ahali 
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have to be've^ quiet indeed While I am out there and first arrival in In<|ia, and was staying with 
^t get ill again. I am «o soriy you were so ill and Rag^uvir Singh in his mai^ificent mansion, 
hop. you much botto.” I had the 

Last year during the end of March when I pleasure of meeting him, and his loving 
reached Delhi to apprise the people and the embrace and conversation will ever remain 
Government of India of the implications of the treasured in my memory. He already had had 
segregation proposals of the Union Govern- an interview with Mahatma Gandhi, who was 
ment in South Africa, Seth Govind' Das, M.L.A. also there in connection with Rajkot affairs. 
(Central), Chairman, Reception ConuuitLe of He had approached Mahatmaji to allow him to 
Tripuri session of tlie Indian National Congres*!, proceed to South Africa in order to help the 
which was held just before my arrival in India, Indian settlers there who were passing through 

a critical period, but unfortunately his request 



C. P. ^drews aud Rabiudrauath Tagore 
After a ^^tograph taken at Santiniketan in 
18 B 1 by Suhrid Mukhopadhyaya 


notified me at. the Railway Station that Andrews 
•Saheb wished to see me at the earliest possible 
'fhoment.* had been in Delhi at the time ol 
we laying of the foundation-stone of St. Stephens 
which he wag connected since his 


was refused and Mahatmaji advised his remain¬ 
ing in India and creating a European public 
opinion against the obnoxious segregation 
raenNurcs of tlic Union Government. lie was a 
little disappennted because it was not possible 
for him to ignore the command of Mahatmsrji. 
He made me realise how neeessaiT' it was for 
him to go to South Africa as he w'as confident 
that he could use' his persona! influence over 
Afrikander leaders such as Dr. Malan. He 
gave me an interesting account of a World’s 
Christian Conference that was rt ccntly^ held in 
South India. In the course ot the proceedings 
during which Indian representatives made an 
attack on the colour-bar policy of the Union, 
the South African delegates treated the question 
as a joke, declaring that Indians are miserably 
ignorant of the colour problems that exist in 
^uth Africa. Thercujwn Sadhu Anrirews rose 
to speak and he ably supported the Indian 
opinion by facts and figure, s. It was a shock 
to the South African delegation, who found 
themselves unable to refute the allegations, and 
they cased the situation by saying: “ Well, 

Mr. Andrews ! You arc one of us. We take 
you to be a South African and cannot over¬ 
look your opinion. ” 

Further, he also made it known to me that 
in the South African Who’s Who his picture 
with a short sketch appears as a South African. 

I was so taken in by his power of sound reason¬ 
ing that when I met Mahatmaji, I made a 
humble appeal to him that Andrews Saheb 
should be sent to South Africa at this hour of 
our trouble and tribulation but Mahatmaji 
remained adamant. Although I was disappoin¬ 
ted with the decision of Mahatmaji, I realised 
its importance in the few days that followed. 

When I met Sadhu Andrews for the second 
time, I was terrified by the look of his face. 
Before I could enquire about his health, he 
said : “ My health is bad. I don’t know what 
has happened to me. As things stand I can find 
nothing wrong but my head reels and makes me 
terribly uneasy. I want to go to hospital right 
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away, but make me a promise that you will not 
tell anyone about* my illnees. ” 1 agreed but 
was perturbed, by his condition. 1 ^ou^t it 
not wise to pester him with further questions 
and so 1 left him saying that 1 would keep the 
secret. 

It was out of my mind even to ask him to 
which hospital he decided to go and so 1 experi¬ 
enced great difficulty in finding out where he 
was. 1 rang to all the hospitals in Delhi and 
at last I traced him in the Hindu Rao Hospital, 
where 1 went to see him in the afternoon. The 
matron told me that the doctor had prevented 
visitors from seeing him but she would ask 
Sadhuji himself about me. He was duly in- 
loj’ined and he instantly sent for me. I wa& 
led towards a room on the door of which hung 
a board that bore in huge capitals : Visitors 
Are No’t Allowisd. 

The doctor had asked him to take a com¬ 
plete rest but when I entered I found him busy 
at the table with pen and paper. “ Come in, 
Bhai, ” he said getting up Irom the chair, “ I 
was very anxious to see you. Here is a letter 
that I*liav(‘ written to his Excellency the 
Viceroy, dealing with the segregation proposal 
of the Union (lovernmeiit. ” But I was not 
anxious about the contents of the letter. I 
W'aiited to know how he was faring in regard to 
liis health. " Oh, yes, ” he replied, “ the doctors 
who have examined mo have told me that I am 
.suffering from blood iiressure. The cure for 
this is good relaxation on the sea-shore. ’’ 

“ But you are having very good relaxation,’’ 
I retorted. “ Why should you woriy to write 
this letter w’hen your health is so run down. ” He 
smiled sweetly and road to me the letter he had 
prepared for the Viceroy. In reality, my 
attention was very little on the letter. My 
thoughts were centred around this great figure 
m whose heart flowed an immense love for 
Indians overseas. 

A nurse entered and 1 remarked in jest: 
“ Your patient is busy with work instead of 
resting. ” She responded with a smile, “ My 
patient is an exceptional one in other respect*' 
but he has this one bad habit and I am afraid 
our nursing may not bring the desired results. ” 

During ray last visit to the hospital I found 
that he was gradually improving and was think¬ 
ing of leaving the hospital. 

I had never imagined for a moment that 
this miglit be the last meeting between Sadhu 
ond me. Who could have guessed then that hq 
would never be better again ? A year later, on 
the 5th April, Reuter announced that he had 
left this world never to return again. What an 


unbearable shock this Was to me I It is a matter 
of inner experience and is difficult of expression 
through the medium of letters. 

In 1934 when he visited South’ Africa for 
the last time, he had' been my guest. He 
greatly appreciated my secluded life, and there¬ 
fore, during the trip that he had in mind, be 
had decided to stay with me. My children 
became attached to him in a very short space 
ol time. For hours he amused himself petting 
my little gi’andson, Narendrakumar. 

It is my belief tliat he was a great saint and 
nob a shrewd politician. On one occasion, 
during his last visit to Natal, we bad slept 
together at the residence of Shri AbdIUlia 
Ismail Kejee, the famous leader of South Africa. 
He woke up very early, prepared a formula 
and showed it to me. In fact at that time there 
was a split in the Indian community over the 
issue of tlie colonfsation enquiry. The Con¬ 
gress co-operated with the enquiry committee in 
order to honour the pledge that was given to 
the delegation of the Government of India and 
at the same time did not allow the Indian case 
to go by default. A few Congressmen believed 
that Uic preliminary inquiry, according to the 
terms ol reference as announced by the Minister 
of Interior, was a departure from the Congress 
undertaking and therefore advocated non-co- 
opcratiou. The majority of Congress officials 
maintained that if they succeeded at this 
juncture to prove that there was no necessity 
for any colonisation scheme for the South 
African Indians, the inquiry, as envisaged by 
the Cape Town Agreement, might be altogether 
abandoned. Fortunately there* was complete 
agreement between both sections of the Con¬ 
gress on the fundamental point, that there 
sliould be no reduction in the number of^the 
Indian jiopiilation and the only difference was 
about the line of action. In the bitterness of 
that time, a new organisation, the Colonial-born 
and Settlers’ Association, was formed. 

With a view to bringing the parties 
together, Sadhu Andrews had drawn up a 
formula, according to which both organisations 
should merge and a ‘public pronouncement 
should be made that in future the Congress 
W'ould have nothing to do with the colonisation 
issue. I explained to him in detail fiiat a decla¬ 
ration of such a nature would endanger the 
position of the Indian settlers, as the enquiry 
was over, the report had been out a,nd the scheme 
w’as regarded as still-born; at that jtincture to^ 
Bring the submerged issue to light wotild hive' 
been wholly unwiso. The Union Government 
would seize the opportunity of pron 9 unc!ng that 
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the Indian ’aettlora theinaelves denounced the 
Bchcme and therefore it would proceed with 
further measiures. The truth went home to him 
and he tore the formula to pieces. 

It was in the year' 1914 that I met Sadhu 
Andrews for the first time in South Africa. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself had introduced me to 
him. With him was Mr. VV. W. Pearson, who has 
also departed from this world. There were 
bitter criticism in the English press against 
the behaviour of Sadhu Andrews, for he had 
fallen at Mahatma Gandhi’s feet as a mark of 
respect according to Indian custom when he 
met him. One of tlie English dailies remarked 
sarcastically : 

“T)ip Iteveiend gciiflrnain stooped and with his 
fingors took the dust ironi (Jaiidhi’s feet which he 
rubbed on hw forehead witli a great show of reverence." 

But Sadhuji did not care for such 
nonsense. He declared unequivocally more than 
once that he did not even have a glimpse of 
Christ, though he made an exhaustive search 
in the churches of Houth Africa. He found him 
at last—^not in cathedrals, but in the self-sacri¬ 
ficing spirit of the Indian Passive Resistors. 

After my first meeting with Badhu Andrews 
I began to regard him with veneration. My 
mind was then prejudiced against the whole 
white race, for, had I not seen the intolerable 
hardships and sufferings of my own country¬ 
men on the South African sugar-cane 
plantations, tea gardens and coal mines ? But 
on having met Sadhu Andrews I had to think 
otherwise. 1 southed myself with a thouglit 
that the same fingland tliat had given birth to 
the Imperialist oppressors, ha<l also produced 
such a human as Sadhuji. lie appeared to me 
a strength to the weak, wealth to the poor, an 
endtny to slavery and a wonderful force t<i 
humanity. On his saintly .visage I found the 
expression of niskam-kanna (selfless action) 
and patience of Krishna, the truth and ahimna 
(yon-violence) of Buddha and the me.rey and 
forgiveness of Jesus. 

Since then I became .strongly attached to 
him and the affection grew with time. We 
differed in our view's on many occasions but that 
did not affect our personal relations. In 1919 
while I wa.« in India, he wa,s in South Africa. 

A commission was investigating into Soutli 
African Asiatic affairs and the Sadhu was 
deeply illude(l by an energetic Indian gentleman 
who roustfl the labouring class Indians with 
'his uftwhe and futile speech and brou^t theih 
before Sadhu Andrews with a request that they 

ifodier^ing untold suffering here and if 


they w'ere provided with free passages to. India, 
they would gladly leave the' Union. His com¬ 
passionate heart was deeply moved and so he 
recommended voluntary repatriation. 

The Union Government evinced much joy 
at the recommendation and brought forth a new 
iTjiatriation scheme providing free passages 
and a bonus of £5 per adult and half of that 
to a child. Thus it devised a new plan of get¬ 
ting rid of Indians in South Africa, I strongly 
objected to the .scheme, and was forced to 
differ from Sadhuji, and pointed out to him the 
great blunder he had committed, though un¬ 
intentionally. Later, his heart was touched and 
troubled when he saw himself the miseries and 
sufferings of the rojiatriates in India and he 
unrcscivedly rci)entod in the following terms : 

“ I (leoply rogrt^t thut at such a criti(.al tim^ I should 
have persionally added one pang to tlio Indian humilia¬ 
tion by wi'akly countenancing roiimti-iatioii from South 
Africa.” 

Thereafter he made this his policy : “ No 
further labour emigration from India and no 
further repatriation from (he eolonies. ” There 
has been no doughty ehampion of the Indians 
ovPi>ea.s to such an extent us Sadhu Andrews. 
Ho made numeroius trips to Ka-t and South 
Africa. He was mainly instrumental in the 
abolition of (he wndclied indenture .system 
from the Fiji Islan<l>, which had disgraced and 
dishonoured our iMotlierland in the eyes of the 
world. Ho also visited Dmierara ami Trinidad 
and produced a heart-rending rojiort on the 
miserable conditions of Indian settlers there 
Tie had rendered signal .service to the Indians 
in India and abroad whieli will ever remain a 
bright ehapter in the history of India. 

He gave an intero.sting account of the treat¬ 
ment to which he was subjected by the prison 
authorities, when he went to see my wife and 
other Hatyagrahi ladies in the Central Gaol of 
Durban. I cannot help quoting here his own 
words : 

“I wont (o Iho jail mipi rintondf'nt and a.sked per¬ 
mission to see them. With a sneer he asked: “Are 
(hey your relations?’’ I answered; “niey are my 
fiii'nd.s." but he would not, let me in. He ma^ the 
sneering n-mark ; “ Arc these Asiatics your relations ? 

If you are not related to them you cannot see them." 

I exjilained (hat they were my friends, but this was of 
no avail Later on they were released, and I can R'- 
inember the pitiful sight it was. They were so emaciat¬ 
ed by suffering. After some days the news came to 
me by cable, that my own mother in England had 
passed away and the news affected me very deeply 
mdeed. At that time tlicso Indian ladies, who liad 
themselves been in jail and suffered so much, came to 
visit me and comfort me. And I can neves forget what 
comfort they gave me. With all these memories, it is 
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easy to uaderatand, wh&t a blow it was to me whea I 
heard from Pandit Bhawani Dayal himself that his wife 
had di^.” 

It is absolutely impossible to bring forth 
all my personal reminiscences about him in such 
a brief memoir as this. It is not a history of 
his life; the knowledge to write is denied me. 
This is merely a broken record of memories, some 
of them as distinct and seciuent ns brilliant 
beads upon a thread, other remote and strange 
not fitting to his great personality. Whenever 
I met him, my heart used spontaneously 
to whisper; “He is just a human like the rest 
or us, but how difficult it is to find another 
specimen of a Iniman like him. ” He lived and 
died for the poor and oppressed. 

India was the land of his adoption and he 
gladly sacrificed his life for the emancipation 
of India. He was one of the first and foremost 
champions of Indian independence. I recall 
well, when I participated in the Amritsar 
Congress in 1919 as a representative of the 
South African Indians, that a book wTitten by 
him had just been published which dealt with 
the conjplete freedom of India. In that book 


he had proved beyopd* doubt that India from 
any point of view could not remain under the 
dominion of England because her history, cul¬ 
ture, tradition and literature are totally 
different. Therefore, India should claim and 
obtain complete independence. At that time 
India was seeking the status of a dominion. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi did not then support 
complete independence. But now the entire 
outlook has rightly changed and the India of 
Rama and Krishna, of Buddha and Asoka, of 
Pratap and Shivaji, is marching forward in 
quest of full liberation, and claiming the rights 
and privileges of a free nation with complete 
independence. 

Any human who appears on the surface is 
bound to disappear in the course of time. This 
is a rigid law of nature. Likewise the physical 
form of Sadhu Andrews has also vanished but 
even after his departure from this perishable 
world, his sacred name will remain immortal in 
the history of mankind. He has left behind 
him the footsteps of service and sacrifice which 
will lead humanity to perfection. 
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By S. K. GHOSE, 

Tub road j)roblcm i.** by far the ino.st intriguing 
of all the problems which confronts cveiy one 
interested in the economic and social welfare of 
India, and unlike some other problems wdiicli 
might wait for better times and saner counsel, 
the development of roads in India cannot be 
p(«tponed without a serious setback to the 
advancement of the country as a whole. It is 
the considered opinion of several renowned w’orld 
tourists that there is no other country in the 
world which has so large a mileage of roads in 
such had condition as in India. There are more 
than 100,000 miles of so-called motorablc main 
roads in India, out of which 90 per cent have 
bumpy, dusty tracks, disseminating filth and 
disease in the dust clouds raised by the passing 
vehicles, W'hich destroy and in turn are destroyed 
by the bad road surfaces, and the vicious circle 
entwines India in its octopus-like tentacles even 
today when so many other lesser countries have* 
forged ahead rapidly in the matter of road 
development. 


B.C.E., A.M.I.E. (Ind.) 

That the science and art of town planning 
and road construction in ancient India reached 
a level of excellence conijiarable to the latest 
technique developed in the West, w’ould be lUi- 
believable by many amongst us, but ‘the' 
injunctions in the ^hilpa Sha.^tras (as the old 
treatises on Engineering were called), and the 
recent eoncrete proofs obtained in the 
archaeological excavations at Harappa and 
Mahenjo-Daro, besides the old cities of 
Rajputana and Deccan combine, as^ Patrick 
Geddes puts if, to give evidence of .a* planned 
organised and orderly life of all the people in 

the village, town and city alike. 

What better test and proof o£ true and 
genuine eivilisatSon! ” Those who feel inter¬ 
ested in the dim past may profitably study 
Manasara, the Arthashastra of Koutilya, and 
the Puranas to get a clear conception of the 
beauty of town planning of the. Nagar- 
Vidhayaks of old. The grim present forbids us 
to dilate further on the dead past, but k would 
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be a wise policy to take a lesson out of the Book 
of Life through the ages, to suit Indian condi¬ 
tions and temperaments as there appears to be 
an unseemly haste in thoughtless transplanta¬ 
tions of Western methods and ideas in present- 
day India. 

A brief survey of the history of road 
development in India will serve to clarify the 
various aspects of the problem as it face<i us 
in the present. It was during the reign of Slier 
Shah in the middle of the 16th century that we 
first hear about the rebuilding of a portion of 
the Grand Trunk Rond to connect the Punjab 
with the city of Sunargaon (modern Calcutta), 
and it has now been di finitely e''tablishcd that 
this was not a new road alignment, but was only 
a reconstruction of the old highiMiy which e\ist«.d 
at the time of A^oka and C'handra Gupta and 
had later fallen into disrepair an 1 neglect. It 
is indeed hard to believe how' rapidly a jungle 
can grow over a di'-used road or a building, 
although it is the (Verydav ixperirnce of 
engineer'- whose duty it is to maintain such 
public structures 

During the rule of the East India Companv, 
in the twenties of the 19th century, Lord 
William Bentinck linked Peshawar with Delhi 
and Calcutta by reviving the old Grand Trunk 
Road, to meet the strategical needs of the 
military forces, and but for this and some other 
minor road's, the East Indi.s Company did not 
encourage travel by road bv the civil population, 
and the roads were guarded and maintained by 
Military Roaids Tt was during the Govemor- 
Generalshiji of Lord Dalliou-ie that road deve¬ 
lopment received a tremendous impetus, 
“trangely enough from the inauguration of the 
Railways in India, and the year 1855 marks the 
transfer of the maintenance of roads bv the 
military authorities to th, newly established 
Public Works Depa”tment, As the railway 
system developed, the construction of roads to 
feed the railw'ays bi came more and more 
necessary, and the demand for bridges and 
metalled roads to sprve as feeders to the rail- 
W’ays is^ stilly there although the r.ail-road 
competition has assumed a different aspect only 
in recent years. 

A fresh impetus to road development was 
given by the policy of local control first initiated 
by Lord Mayo and •continued by Lord Ripon, 
and w'hen roads became a 'transferred' 
subject with the inauguration of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, the provincial governments 
;carried tjie policy of decentralisation a step 
'further by transferring-responsibility for a large 
mileagetof roads to various local bodies. In 


Bengal, for ex^ple, this policy has resulted 
in a very unsatisfactory division of responsibili¬ 
ty for the maintenance of roads, and quoting 
figures for 1928, we find 35.200 miles of 
road controlled by District Board's as against 
1,615 miles by the Public Works Departments. 
The position has not improved materially since 
then, and roads in Bengal have evoked the 
strongest condemnation of visitors from other 
parts of India. 
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That the development of Indian roails had 
previously suffered cruel neglect from the 
Government on account of the prefenntial 
treatment meted out to the Railways, m w'hich 
the State had financial interest since their 
inception, is now common knowledge, and trunk 
roads and other roads running parallel to or 
short-circuiting the railway route=. w'cro for a 
long time allowed to fall into disrepair for lack 
of official fervour. But the advent of motor 
transport in India resultefl in a complete change 
in the outlook in less than two decades and the 
Central and Provincial Governments were made 
to realize the importance and immediate 
necessity for a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
road policy. To check the evil effects of decen¬ 
tralisation in the maintenance and construction 
of new roads by local bodies, such as. District 
Boards, provincial Road Boards were established 
in Bombay, Madras, U. P., Bihar and Bengal 
and the remaining provinces, as advisory bodies 
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to the Governments, and in the Punjab and 
Burma (now separated from India) Communi¬ 
cation Boards wer6 set up with special powers 
and executive functions. 

Tlie turning point in the history of Indian 
roads may be said to synchronize with the 
appointment of the Indian Road Development 
Committee in the year 1927 under the able 
chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
and it must be recorded here that the credit for 
this far-reaching event goes laigoly to the 
Indian Roads and Transport Development 
Association (I. R. T. D. A.) which had been 
giving persistent publicity to the crying need'' 
of Indian roads since 1926. The publication 
of tlu- report of the Jayakar Committee in 1928 
laid the foundations of the future development 
of Indian roads and has been the basis of all 
that has b^cn done by the Government of India 
for the betterment of roads in India during tla 
Ia'=it ten years. The main recommendations of 
.Tayakar Committee were : 

1 That road dovclopmont was pa.ssing beyond the 
financifd rapaoitv of the local Kovrrnmonts and local 
bodif',. andi was thus becoming a national intercut 
which in.iv be to some extent bo a iproper charge on 
central revenue 

2 That a woll-balancod scheme of taxation 
‘.hoiild bp inipoocd on the sale and import of motor 
'•pirit and vehicles, and that liccn.se fees should be 
le\ied on vehicles plying for hire, the proceeds of 
which should be spent on road development. 

.3 That roads should be recla8.«ified so as to 
(ran.sffr some of the local road* to the category of 
arterial roads under the control of Provincial Govem- 
m< nts. thus enabling the local bodies to pay more 
attention to roads of purely local importance 

4 Tliat levying of road, tolls on any traffic should 
be abolished as being obstructive to rapid trsn.sport 

5 That big road projects should, if necessary, be 
financfd by raising loans 

A Road Development Account was rreated 
for five years, to start with, and the two-annti 
.surcharge per gallon of petrol (subsequentlv 
increased) was first imposed on all motor trans¬ 
port users by the Indian Finance Act, 1929, 
for the development of roads, and the revenue 
which thus began to accummulate during the 
financial year 1929-30, was first distributed in 
1930-31, viz., a sum of Rs. 70 lakhs in the nine 
Governor’s Provinces, one-sixth of the petrol 
tax being kept reserved at the disposal of the 
Government of India for experiment and 
research and for grant-in-aid of expensive works 
of All-India interest. As a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Jayakar Committee, con¬ 
ferences were held by the representatives of 
Provincial Govemmenfs, States and minor 
Administration with the Standing Committee 
on roads of the Indian Legislature and the 


Government of India in .1929 and 1,930. The 
Road Conference of 19^1 at which all the Chief 
Engineers of the provinces and the States were 
invited, covered a wide field relating to Motor 
Vehicle rules, principles . of motor taxation, 
motor vchi(de loads, tyres and speeds, standardi¬ 
zation of bridge loading, road experiment and 
research. A magazine named Indian Roads 
edited by the Road Engineer to the Government 
of India and financed from the road develop¬ 
ment account, was started in July, 1931, and it 
is still continuing to publish excellent articles 
and data of direct benefit to roads in India. 

The rapidly growing antagonism of the 
rojul and railway transport interests during this 
period, hrouglit matters to .such a pass, both in 
(Ireat Britain and India, that committees of 
experts had to be appointed by the Governments 
to investigate into the far-reaching and be¬ 
wildering aspects of the problems involved, and 
the reports of the Salter Committee in Great 
Britain and the Mitchell-Kirkncss Committee 
in India were both published in 1932. In India 
the problem was investigated by Mr, K. G. 
Mitchell, Road Engineer to the Government of 
India, and Mr. L. H. Kirkness, Special Officer, 
nominate by the Railway Board. It is of 
interest to note that the conclusions arrived at 
by the English Committee and the Indian Com¬ 
mittee were on the whole diametrically opposite. 
Tho Salter Committee reported, that .subject to 
certain very broadly wonUd provisos, the Rail¬ 
ways should not stand in the way of the deve¬ 
lopment of motor transport. The main provisos 
were : 

“ 1 The tmnsporl >>boulrl pay its fair share in the 
eo,*.! of the roads 

‘•2 1( i<- not de.sirnblr that an ).solaled road service 

pusl paying its way should take the cream of the 
itriilway traffic. 

"3. It is not in the national interest to encoura|[e 
further diversion of heavy goods traffic from the raU- 
wa 3 ’ to tile roads.” * 

The decided opinion of the Indian Commit¬ 
tee was that Ind>'n V'as ton poor to permit its 
Rnihmy property to he damaged by extensive* 
rompotifwn and that Rm'hrays mnst h'e 

protected. » * 

The Road-Rail Conference held in 1933 at 
Simla, devised ways and means to co-ordinate 
the road and railway systems for Jlie fuller 
development of both means of communications 
by eliminating wasteful competition, and the 

improvement of unmetalled rural roads was 

emphasised. • , 

* • Towards the end of 1934, the Gove/nment 
of India sponsored the inauguration of the body 
known as the Indian Roads Congress, %nd of 
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the Transport Advisory ^Council early in 1935, 
two permanent machineries designed to promote 
the progress of Road Engineiring as a highly 
technical service, and to provide for the common 
study and adjustment, of common admini'itratiye 
problems. The Roads Congress as a “Society for 
the promotion of the science and art of road- 
making and maintenance by the pooling of 
accumulated knowledge and exjierience and by 
unity in progress” has now esiaiilished itself 
as a self-sujiporting and authoritative institu¬ 
tion with a total nieinber<!hip of more than 450 
road engineers from all over India, who have 
attended in large number the annual meetings 
‘■o far held at Delhi. RangaloK, Lucknow, 
Ifyderabad (Deccan), Caleutta and Bombay 
nliere valuable teehnical pajier'' have been 
dixeu‘!sed A clo'«er collaboration amongst the 
roarl mgineer'' of India ha<5 bei'n I'nMired by the 
personal contacts aiifl exchange of ideas as well 
as the inspection and ■'liidv of the most 
interesting road work®, arranged for at these 
meetings held at tlu leading cities of India. 

The Indian Roads Congres'' ha« focussed 
the attention of all road engineers, to such vital 
subjects as modern methods of road lay-out, 
construction and inainknance of roads, bridge 
foundations and superstructures, traffic statis¬ 
tics, safe wheel loads, design of submersible and 
high-level bridges, ribbon development and 
solid research with reference to development of 
earth roads, by initiating discussions on instruc¬ 
tive and thought-provoking pajicrs read at its 
meetings It has also succeeded in standardizing 
bridge loadings and units of w'cight, measure 
and cost to be used in road siiecifications, 
estimates and reports, as also methods of 
recording traffic statistics, forms for recording 
road experiments and nomenclature for 
bituminous materials and road construction 
This Congress has also been sviccessful in 
persuading the Government of India to finance 
the establishment and maintenance of a Road 
Test Track by the Government Test House at 
*Alipore and to undertake extensive soil research 
experiments in relation to improvement of earth 
roads by a sfiecially tiained officer in the Punjab. 

As a direct result of these activities co¬ 
ordinated and partially financed by the 
Government of India, a road renaissance has 
imperceptibly begun and considerable improve¬ 
ment in existing road communications has been 
noticeable in recent years. Besides the Grand 
Trunk Road, three other Trunk Roads have 
been ouickly opened up connecting Calcutta* 
with Madras, Madras with Bombay and 
Bombay with Delhi. A project for a Trunk 


Road linking up Calcutta with Bombay in the 
preparation of which the, writer was directly 
concerned, is ready to be executed, but has had 
to be postponed, it is understood, on account of 
the outbreak of the present War. 

Almost all the provinces have now long 
term programmes under execution, and although 
every year increasing grants are being allocated 
for the construction of new roads, and mainte¬ 
nance of existing ones, it must be made clear to 
the average reader that India’s road system is 
still very inadequate, and the standard of 
rnainti nance dangerously low in view of the 
rapid increase in the volume and tonnage of the 
transport w'hich is developing by leaps and 
bounds The story of the Irishman and the 
«lonkey recounted by Mr. K. G. Mitchell, 
Pn sident of the Sixfh Indian Roads Congress 
held at Bombay last December, 'will bear 
repetition : 

“The Iriphmiin lea^ioned that tfit donkey, being a 
]>atjent annual would not notice a gridiial <‘iit in his 
food and could therefore be afeustonud to liave much 
less, and cmt jM'rhap'', none at all He therefore re- 
diieed rations by ten itoi cent a wf rk 'Hie experiment 
wa.*. sucres'sful in that the donkry made nb eomplaint, 
but unfortunately at the end of ten weeks it died and 
the owner had to buy another" 

The effect of dra.stic economy in road 
maintenance only leads to rapid deterioration 
anfl in the end the road would have to be 
rcconstnicted at a greatly increased cost than 
could be saved. It is false economy of the worst 
kind and in the life of a nation, mad transport 
and road maintenance are factors which trans¬ 
cend the vicissitudes of war and the war has 
enhanced the need for more and hotter roads. 

The bullock-cart has continued to be the 
bugbear of Indian road engineers anrl all 
attempts to construct and maintain road surfaces 
economically have so far failed more or less, 
under the crushing load transmitted by the 
thin, wobbly steel-tyred cart wheels. Mr. 
W. L. Murrell, Superintending Engitieor, Bihar, 
in his outstanding paper entitled " Roads in 
India and Australia-^)ur Difficulties and Some 
Suggestions” presented before the last Roads 
Congress Session, emphatically stated : 

"Kven greater than the difficulty of funds is the 
intolrrablp dirtatorship of the .slrel tyre on the Indian 
bullock-cart. This survivor of the Dark ages in India— 
it is what is chiefly responsible for the complete stag¬ 
nation of the development of our road technique, and 
it 18 the steel tyre that (if allowed to persist) will 
throttle all development of agriculture, education and 
whatever goes to make a nation great.” 

The remedy su^csted is i,o promulgate 
compuleory registration and taxation of all 
steel-tyre carta, andi a gradual ch&nge-over to 
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pneumatic-tyred equipment, in which the 
State should subsidise liberally and arrange for 
their large-scale • distribution at cost price all 
over India; it will be an economy in the long 
run to invest money into carts which do no 
damage rather than into roads which will cost 
much more to maintain for carrying steel-tyred 
carts. Already rubber-tyred carts are being 
subsidised by the Nortli Western Frontier 
Provinces and Sind and the replacement of the 
steel-tyres has got to be expedited by all 
possible means. 

After years of experiment in India it has 
HOW been definitely established that cement con¬ 
crete roads alone can stand up the w'ear and 
tear of steel-tyred traffic most effectively, and 
the P. W. D. of the United Provinces have now 
to their credit more than 100 miles of cement 
concrete roads, considerable portions of which 
are as good as when laid as far back as 1920, 
and the maintenance coat has been negligible. 
A mile of 3" thick cement concrete road 12 ft. 
wide can now be constructed in the Ignited 
Provinces for less than Rs. 15,000/- and would 
bo expectAl to last for at least 20 years under 
1,000 tons of traffic per day with practically 
no maintenance cost. In the Bondiay Presi¬ 
dency, round about Poona whore the bullock-cart 
traffic is very heavy, the roads have been 
modernised to have a “ Conphalt ” surface, 
w'hich consists of a central asiffialled strip for 
fast motor traffic and two cement concrete sides, 
each 7 feet in width for the use of bullock-carts 
and oth(‘r slow moving traffic, and it has been 
observed that the bullocks prefer to travel 
over the concrete svirface. By the courtesy 
of the Associated Qnnent Companies Ltd., the 
Poona-Bombay road is being rapidly rebuilt in 
cement concrete by a, Danish concrete road- 
making machine (Pedershaab), the first to be 
used in India. Thin concrete roads bid fair 
to be the ideal road surface for the mixed traffic 
on Indian roads. 

India is a vast country wdth a total road 
mileage of approximately 300,000 out of which 
barely 70,000 are of macadamized metalled or 
surfaced with tar or bitumen, and these roads 
are used by some ten million steol-tyrod bullock- 
carts and about 175,000 fast moving motor 
vehicles. The majority of these roads are quite 
unsuitable fof the economical operation of 
motor transport and it is not surprising that 
India’s accident roll on the road is the highest 
in the world. The previous policy of making 
a Cinderella of the petrol engine and to bolster 
up, at its expense, its elder sister the steam 
engine, has Kad disastrous effects on India’s 


roads and the country atafids in need of a square 
deal for her roads immediately. Our tru^ 
roads must be modernised for through traffic 
so as to be as efficient as those of Germany, 
Italy and the United States in the not distant 
future. If rural India is not to stagnate, stabi¬ 
lized earth roads with “ treakways ” are to be 
built up quickly. Our railway system has been 
developed to a stage relatively far beyond that 
of the road system, and India must enter an era 
of great road-building activities to restore equili¬ 
brium in the present-day unbalanced transport 
system and the deficiency in good roads must be 
made up, thereby ushering in an eta of all-round 
prosperity. Paucity of funds can be no excuse 
as means can be found for the money, by capi¬ 
talising some of the current revenues for the 
I)ayment of interest and sinking fund on Road 
Bonds or Road Loans, as have been successfully 
achieved in more advanced countries. 

The present War has clearly brought out 
the advantages of Hitler’s 5,000 miles of double- 
track concrete roads {Reichs Autobahnen) com¬ 
pleted just before he launched his brutal attack 
on Poland. These roads are free from cross¬ 
roads and level crossings, and trains of heavily 
laden motor vehicles rush at 90 miles an hour 
with no risk of accidents. These are less vul¬ 
nerable to bombardment than railways, and are 
effectively camouflaged at strategic points. That 
a large bombing aeroplane can go 6,000 miles 
without refuelling, puts India within striking 
distance of several danger zones, as may be 
realized from a study of the map of Asia and 
adjoining countries. Roads permit of rapid 
strategic manoeuvres, and the mobility of the 
forces IS one of the vital needs of national defence, 
and all right-thinking countries are busy over¬ 
hauling their road systems in the light of present 
day requirements and considerations. The evils 
of “ ribbon development,” the building of houses, 
shops, etc., as a Iringc, one house deep on both 
sides of a highw’ay, which carries through traffic, 
must not be allowed to multiply on roads that^ 
are yet free from tins canker, and on our future’ 
roads, by taking effective steps to restrict indis¬ 
criminate building development. 

In tile matter of road materials, India is 
now in a favourable position, and all her require¬ 
ments of cement, steel, road tars, sand stone 
ehijw, mad metal, et<r., are available within her 
frontiers. The manufacture of road asphalt is 
reported from Digboi, and it is likeljr that other 
.sources of road asphalt will become known in 
thfe near future. There is a strong case* and a 
large demand for increase in the manufacture 
of road tare, and it is expected that the Board 
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of Industrial Research will give some attention 
to 'this essential material for improving Indian 
roads, as certain refinements in the manufacture 
of crude tar, (at present largely wasted due to 
ignorance ol right inetliods), could easily in¬ 
crease the output of road tars obtained from 
the distillation of coal. The increasing use of 
molasses (Sira) as a road dressing material de¬ 
serves further experiments and iin'estigation. 

Bridges have been the stumbling-block of 
many road projects, and these cxju'iisivt* struc¬ 
tures unless carefully designed, and constructed 
on good foundations, arc for ever a source of 
anxiety to the eiiginei-rs on account of the vaga¬ 
ries of Indian rivers. That toll bridges are not 
a succtss from the linanciiil standpoint can be 
proved by the case of the bridge ovc'r the Damo- 
dur at Papunki. This bridge \\a.'- constlucted 
at a cost of about 7-^ lakhs ol rupees in 1927, 
and up-to-date only a sum of about lls. 40,000 
has been realizi d by the toll contractors. The 
apathy of the railways jn matters of road com¬ 
munication can be be-t exemplified by the 
doubling of the Rupiiarain bridge at Kolaghat, 
when no attempt was made to provide for a 
roadw'ay in tJie design. a> was done, for example, 
in the Sone Bridge at Koilwar. (lovernment 
should insist on the provision of a roadway in 
all future major railway bridge jirojocts, and 
the road authorities should lie ready to lake 
advantage of such constructions. Co-ordination 
in bridging jiroblems has been one of the greatest 
needs of India. 

It should be emphasi.sed here that for the 
success of future road (h'velopinent in India on 
approved line-", che proje<-is mu.st be earefully 
prepared by exp' rienced road engineers and w'ell- 
trained staff who should .specialize in roads. The 
prevailing system of making P. W. D. engineers 
Jheks of ail trades and Ma.sters in none, by 
making the; same men go round buildings, roads, 
irrigation and even public health and making 
th(‘m forget all that they usefully learn in one 
.branch by frequent and compulsory transfer to 
some other uncongenial branch, has been pro¬ 
ductive of jiuge proventible losses due to the 
sudden termination of valuable road experiments 
' and policies, and even complete reversal of road 
programmes. There should be whole-time Com- 
munieatiofis Boards consisting of recognized road 
experts ti'ho should work out projects and guide 
the actual execution of work.s. The criminal 
waste of money in road programmes executed 
by the inex'perienced staff of local bodies, must 
be controlled and stopped. The employment* of 
temporary staff on road works only leads to mal- 
practicefl. 


In Bengal, the absence of through road 
communications particularly in the rainy season, 
lias been a grave disadvantage to that province. 
Tlie monsoons turn vast areas into swamps and 
thousands of villages are cut off from the out¬ 
side world. The comprehensive report drawn 
up by Mr. A. J. King, Special Officer, Road 
Works, on the road problems of Bengal and his 
extensive schemes of 34 projected Trunk Roads 
and many inter-district roads and new bridges 
should hearten the public all the more to demand 
and arrange for the ntniessary funds to take up 
the works in a more vigorous manner, so that 
the benefits of the scheme may become far more 
real. It is, after all. a problem of financing and 
executing the detailed projects properly by 
arranging for the necessary personnel and mate¬ 
rials, and the Minister of Communications may 
bi‘ prevailed upon to show greater vigour in 
pushing up the road programme. 

Calcutta will soon be having its magnifi¬ 
cent bridge aero.ss the Hooglily costing about 
four crores of the tax-payers’ mon.-y, but are 
the roads beyond it, fit for the increased facili¬ 
ties for traffic ? The (Jrand Trunk Road up to 
Burdwan docs little credit to tlu' province of 
Bengal. The public demand for betti'r roads 
should end this state oi affairs at an early date. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned (hat the roads 
in Bombay are better and cleaner tlian those 
of ('alcutta and this is no exaggeration of facto. 

Already there is a talk of a direct air ser¬ 
vice linking Bombay and Calcutta and the end 
of the war will give an immediate fillip to the 
development! of air-borne traffic in India and 
aviation will develop enormously. Unless the 
road system, without which the aerodromes 
cannot function, are rc-organized and improved 
according to the needs of the times, a chaotic 
condition in the transport system of India is 
bound to ensue, and it is up to the intelligent 
public and the various authorities to prepare 
their regional plans from now, with an eye to 
the needs of post-war India. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express 
his indebtedness for the help he has received 
from different sources, most of which he has 
tried to acknowledge, and he takes this opportu¬ 
nity to express his thanks to Mr. H. E. Ormerod, 
of the Associated Cement Companies, Ltd., and 
Mr. Jagdish Prasad, Secretary, Indian Roads 
Congress, for their encouragement in writing this 
article which he has tried to present in a non¬ 
technical language so that the public may show 
greater interest in roads and the problems relat¬ 
ing thereto. Our roads have been neglected too 
long. 



PARLIAMENTS ABROAD 
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The present writer had an opportunity in 1938 
and 1939 to pay a visit to a number of delibera¬ 
tive assemblies in different countries of the Old 
• and New Worlds. His objective was not to study 
in any detail the procedure followed in these 
assemblies. He had been abroad on a different 
mission. But as a student of political institu¬ 
tions he naturally felt curiosity as to the general 
atmosphere and environments in which the 
parliamentary bodies happened to work. It was 
to satisfy • this curiosity that he attended the 
sittings (in some cases only one) of the great 
assemblies. 

The first so visited was the British House 
of Commons. There were two methods which 
might be adopted to secure the necessary permit 
to attend* any silting of this chamber. A 
member of Parliament might have been 
approached for a card and if he agreed to be 
accommodating, the problem would be solved 
The other method was to apply to the office of 
the High Commissioner for India which would 
arrange for the visit. The latter alternative 
was chosen. The application was duly 
made to the office of the High Commissioner, 
which forwarded in due course a card. It was 
however not a permit to visit the House. It 
was really an introduction. On the appointed 
day the wTiter in the company of a friend pro¬ 
ceeded to the House of Parliament at 
Westminster and was ushered into a hall wrhich 
was adorned with the statues and busts of the 
great parliamentarians of the United Kingdom. 
In this hall had already assembled a large num¬ 
ber of visitors, both men and women, from the 
other parts of the British Commonwealth— 
Australia, Canada, South Africa. They had 
also come w'ith introductory cards from the 
offices of their own High Commissioners. All 
the visitors sat on the appointed benches and 
had to wait for nearly half an hour. Then one 
by one they had to go into an adjoining room 
where the introductory card had to be produced 
in order to secure the necessary pass. Armed 
with this precious weapon, the visitors next 
climbed the stairs and were ushered into a 
crowded gallery. 

In no other country had the writer to pass 
through such elaborate and boring formalities 
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to secure admission to the visitors’ gallery of 
a parliamentary chamber. The ways of con¬ 
servative England are however different and one 
must conform to them, otherwise curiosity might 
remain unsatisfied. As it has been pointed! out, 
the gallery was too crowded and the house itself 
was very stuffy. The parliamentary building 
which is not very old and which in fact was 
constructed only a century ago during the reign 
of William IV looks imposing from outside. 
But the inside of the chamber in which the 
great parliamentary gladiators engage in their 
combats has no prepossessing appearance. In 
fact it looks very ordinary. The atmosphere 
is not only not cheerful but gloomy. In that 
respect, however, it accords with the general 
atmosphere of the city in which it is located. 

The subject of discussion on that day 
was agriculture. On the Treasury Bench 
wore the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Agriculture and two or three other stalwarts. 
The rest of the Cabinet Ministers were away. 
On the Opposition side also many of the seats 
were vacant. Those who were attending were 
also leaving the house very frequently. They 
did not take as serious a view of the delibera¬ 
tions as they might be expected to take. Of the 
six hundred and fifteen members of the house 
it did not appear that even half were present, 
and of those also who were present it did not 
seem that moie than fifty per cent were serious¬ 
ly interested in the problems which were being 
thrashed out on the floor. 

The members of {he House are not expected 
to read written speeches. They may consult 
notes and read from books and documents to 
substantiate a point or to emphasise an argu-* 
ment. But they are all the same to ‘speak’ 
and not to read a manuscript. But Ihe mfembers 
who were ‘speaking’ on this occasion, could 
be said only by courtesy to be speaking. They 
were virtually reading from the njanuscript. 
Now they were bending low to read what was 
written in the manuscript and now they were 
standing erect to speak out what they had just 
read. This was a wearisome procedui;p, possi- 
*bly more wearisome than the straight^rward 
reading of a written speech. This is not an age 
of oratory. This is an age when people ai» 
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more impressed by a alraightforward citation of 
facts than by glittering phrases and moving 
perorations. But even in this matter of fact 
world, to speak from a manuscript in the way that 
some of the members of the House of Commons 
were speaking could only be set down a-s un¬ 
worthy of the Mother of Parliament'*. The late 
Viscount Snowden has left it on record that 
even a parliumentanan of the •'landing of tin- 
late Arthur Henderson would, a.s a Minister of 
the Crown, make only written statements in the 
House of Commons, and could hardly ever b.- 
persuaded to make any speech. It seems there 
has been at Wcstmin.stcr a flight from the 
spoken word. 

The next a-'senibly visited was the American 
Senate at W'ashington. It w'a.s early in April, 
1939, that the piesent writer jiaid his visit to 
the capital of tlie I'nited States of America. 
The climate was then very jileasant. After 
three months of deep winter at New York, it 
was certainly a mo^t pliUNing cliange to be at 
Washington. The cherry blossoms which the 
Japanese Amba.ssudor had presented a few years 
ago as a token of friend-'hip between the two 
great countries of Asia and Anu-rica added 
further to the beauty of the city. The House 
of Representative's was not at the time in 
session. The Senate was however sitting from 
day to day. The two houses of the (yongtes-' 
are accommodated in two wing.s of the same 
parliamentary building, so famously known as 
the Capitol. The iiunu-ncal strength of the 
Senate is now nnicty-six. At one time it avh'. 
only tw*enty-six. It was therefore po.ssihle for 
this body to be accommodated in a small room. 
As however the strength increased, the room 
became insufficient for the Senate meetings. So 
the venue was changed. The present hall, which 
i» quite commodious but not too big, was cho-'en 
for the sittings of the Senate, while the room 
left vacant was utilised I'y the Supreim- Court 
for many years, until recently the new Supreme 
Court Building was erei ted at the huge expense 
"of seventeen million dollars. 

The gallery was mostly full but not over- 
crowde'd. The meeting was being presided over 
by Mr. Gumer, the Vice-President of the 
United States, who under the Constitution is 
the ex-o%io President of the Senate. In the 
early yeara of the Union the Vice-President was 
invited by the President to participate in the 
deliberations of his Cabinet. But after a time 
this convention was dropped and the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent h»d nothing else to do than to preside over' 
the Senate meetings. A functionary who normal- 
iy haathus no association with the executive gov¬ 


ernment of the country may suddenly emerge 
as the executive head of the nation if ^e Presi¬ 
dent dies. That way Theodore Roosevelt be¬ 
came the President* of the United States early 
in this century and that way Calvin Coolidge 
became the President in 1923 when Harding 
died. 

The Senate is a virile body, though its mem¬ 
bers are not as a rule youngmon. Under the 
constitution those who are not yet thirty years 
of age are inelligible for the office of Senator. 
Unlike the practice in the British House of Com¬ 
mons, manuscript oratory is not in fashion in 
the Scnati*. The days of Daniel Webster are 
indeed no more. But most of this august 
chamber are yet ready speakers. One thing 
was however surprisingly noticeable. While 
one Senator was speaking, two or three others 
were also on their legs. One seemed' to be tak¬ 
ing an objection to some remarks of the .speaker 
while one or two others wen* trying to come to 
the latter’s rescue. Anyhow it seemedi rather 
usual for several member'' of tin- house to remain 
standing while a eolleugue of theirs w'as address¬ 
ing it. This unhealthy practice wdiich interferes 
with the maintenance of order in the house was 
noticed later on a wider and more unhealthy 
scale in the Swedish Parliament at Stockholm. 

Acro^is the .'jtreet but near the Capitol i^ 
located a large building which accommodate'' 
the offici's of the Senators. In England, the 
M. P.’.s have been given a salary hince 1911. The 
salary was increased to six hundred pound per 
year in 1937. Further, they arc given free rail¬ 
way jiasses to visit their constituencies. But 
otherwise they are not given facilities by the 
Government. V\'ithin the House itself, they have 
opportunities no doubt of w'riiting letters or pre¬ 
paring speeches. But they are neither given 
separate office rooms, nor any free secretarial 
help. Tlic.-c they have to secure for themselves. 
But both at Washington and at Ottawa, the 
practice' is difh'rent. The American Senators 
an* all provided with a room and a stenographer- 
secret aiy. They have their books, papers and 
relevant documents in this room. Here they 
work and prepare their .spceche.s and here they 
n-ci'ive their visitors. 

The Parliament at Ottawa has been housed 
in a new building since 1916. In that year the 
old Parliament House was gutterl by fire. Only 
a portion of the library was .somehow saved on 

♦The Constitution prescribes that when the Presi¬ 
dent is removed from office or beepmes disabled or 
resigns, the Vice-President i.s to discharge his functions. 
But it doas not prescribe that he should assume his 
title. He assumes it by convention. 
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that occasion. The House of Commons and the 
Senate are both accojmmodated in the same build¬ 
ing. The hall in which the House holds its sit¬ 
tings is fairly large and cheerful. A labour mem¬ 
ber t of the House to whom the writer had been 
introduced undertook to secure admission to the 
visitors’ gallery. Meanwhile, however, another 
member who was a French-Canadian suggested 
that the Speaker who was also of the same 
nationality might be approached for the Speaker’s 
gallery. Aeeordingly the admission to that gal¬ 
lery was arranged for in about ten minutes. 
The writer, as he proceeded to take hi‘< «!eat in 
this gallery, inevitably called to mind the experi¬ 
ence he had of the elaborate formalities at West¬ 
minster. The contrast was indeed striking 

The general environments of the House, as 
it has been pointed out, are very bright and cheer¬ 
ful. The .seats were clean and the house w'as 
commodious There could be no feeling of stuffi¬ 
ness and congestion. The Speaker, M. Casgran, 
is a nativf’ of Quebic. Both in the House of 
Commons and in the Senate there is a convention 
that alternately the Speaker’s chair should bo 
oceupit'd by^English and French-Canadian mem¬ 
bers. This convention is inconsistent no doubt 
with the English convention of once a Speaker, 
always a Speaker but it is suited to. and has 
grown out of. Canadian condition^. As in the 
British House of Commons, here also the mem¬ 
bers of the Government Party sit on the right 
and the Opposition members on the left of the 
Speaker. The Frcnch-Canadians who are sixty- 
five strong in this house of two hundred and 
forty-five sit on either side The majority of 
them were then Liberals and were as such sitting 
on the Government side hut the minority which 
was Conservative was sitting on the left side of 
the Speaker. The French-Canadians. though a 
race-conscious group, have associated themselves 
wdth national parties, and have not formed a 
separate French-Canadian group at Ottawa. 

For nearly an hour there wa« a discussion in 
regard to parliamentary sittings during the 
King’s visit which w^as then impending Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Premier, explained the 
Government attitude in a lucid and convincing 
speech. Mr. King is no orator. He cannot 
boast of any rhetorical flourishes. Nor does he 
make any dramatic movement of his body a« he 
speaks. But all the same he speaks fluently with 
clear articulation and perfect enunciation He 
chooses his facts and arguments carefully and 
marshalls them clearly J>ut effortlessly. Mr. 


, t Belonging to the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Pederation Party. 


King is now in the midldle‘sixties of his life and 
is a bachelor. He has been the leader of the 
Liberal Party since the close of the la-st war and 
is undoubtedly the most dominating personality 
in the political field in the Dominion. There is 
no wonder that in the recent election he has been 
returned at the head of a considerable majority 
to the House, This victory on his part has been 
made possible by the fact that the Con¬ 
servative Party has been for some time 
without any inspiring leader. Mr. Meighen is 
old and in the Senate. Mr. Bonnet has found 
the Canadian climate ton rigorous for his deli¬ 
cate health and has settled in England. Dr. 
Manion w’ho stepped into his shoes is a man of 
only mediocre ability. His speech in the House 
made immediately after Mr. King had finished 
his, made no impression on the writer, nor, be 
thinks, on the House. It was rather a dull and 
drab one. No wonder that in the great land¬ 
slide which his Party has suffered in the recent 
election, ho also failed to retain his seat. 

As one moves from the lower to the upper 
chamber of the Canadian Parliament, one feels 
translated from the world of the living into the 
valley of death. The contrast is really striking. 
The writer was admitted through the good offices 
of an important functionary of the Senate to 
what is knowm as the Officers’ gallery. This was 
a quiet place and commanded quite a good view 
of the chamber. The writer had taken his seat 
a few minutes before the sitting began. As the 
hour drew nigh, the Senators approached the 
chamber in a procc.saion with the Speaker at 
the head As the proceedings were opened, the 
writer noticed that there were no youngmen 
among the Senators, They were all old. Some 
of them w’ore really too old. It w’as discovered 
later that two of them were above ninefy, nearly, 
a dozen were above eighty and the average age 
of the Senators w'as sixty-eight. Along with age 
.some have become decrepit as well. It was a 
pitiable sight to watch a Senator leaving his com¬ 
fortable seat with what appeared to be a draft 
bill in hand and proceeding towards the table of 
the Clerk. lie was carrying his body with the 
utmost difficultv and instean of walking he was 
somehow trudging his way. There were at least 
three among them who were sitting all the time 
with ear-phones tightly fixed. It is nof known 
if, even with the help of this instrument, they 
could follow the proceedings of the house. It 
seemed that many of the Senators did.not really 
belopg to this world but that they had come on ^ 
a delegation to the land of the living from 'some * 
country behind the stars where they must ^avc ^ 
retired decades ago. They looked yacantly, 
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spoke inaudibly and- acted as cumbroiisly a? 
po^ible. 

It was not surprising that the meetings of 
the Senate were short and did not last more than 
one hour. What importance is attached to this 
body by the Government is evidenced by the 
fact that only one Senator wa'* included in the 
Cabinet. The Senate enjoys under the constitu¬ 
tion almost co-ordinate authority with the House 
of Commons. Naturally the Government should 
be expected to pay sufficient attention to its 
proceedings. But although the Ministers who 
were members of the House of Commons had no 
access to the Senate, still only one member of 
this body was included in the Cabinet Tn other 
words only one Cabinet Minister was in charge 
of the Government business in the Senate, and 
he too was a Minister without .portfolio. No 
parliamentary chamber, with the honourable 
exception of the British Hou'«e of Lords, is possi¬ 
bly a greater anachronism in the modem world 
than the Canadian Senate. The House of I/ords 
has at least this saving feature that it is a large 
body consisting of both old and young men and 
that the fox-hunting peers who do not take any 
interest in the business of the house do not attend 
it except on rare occasions On an average only 
about eighty happen to attend and they are not 
altogether devoid of energy and strength. The 
Canadian Senate however consists of ninetv-?ix 
members appointed for life and none are inclined 
to resign, as resignation involves the loss of the 
respectable salary of four thousand dollars, which 
they are naturally unwilling to incur Nothing 
but death can snap their ramshackle association 
with the Senate. 

As at Washington, so at Ottawa both the 
M. P.’s and the Senators are provided with office 
rooms and secretarial help at the expense of the 
Government. The rooms provided at Ottawa are 
not in separate buildings ae at Washington. They 
are in the parliamentary building itself. The 
party leaders arc provided with a single room 
. while the rest have to work two in a room which 
is fairly large and has a cheerful and cosy 
appearance.. The Committee meetings arc held 
in the morning and* the M. P.’s and Senators 
virtually spend the whole day in the Parliamen¬ 
tary building. 

Tjie "visit to another assembly in the New 
World may be described here in order that some 
of the peculiarities of American life may be 
noticed in that connection. The writer was on a 
visit to*Madison, the capital of the State of Wisr 
bonsiJ, mainly with the object of seeing Pro¬ 
fessor Ogg of the Wisconsin IJniversity. He felt 
inolihed tto have a glimpse of the State legisla¬ 


ture. This body consists of two houses, the 
Assembly andi the Senate. According to the 
practice of most States in the. Union, the legis¬ 
lature sits once in two years and remains in 
session almost continuously for about eight or 
nine months. It sits in odd years and the writer 
had on that account the opportunity of satisfy¬ 
ing his curiosity. The admission to the visitors’ 
gallery of either the Senate or the Assembly was 
without any formality. It was open to the pub¬ 
lic. Whoever wanted might drop _ in. The 
Capitol which accommodates the legislature is 
a large and imposing building. But it is not 
merely a h'gislative house. It accommodates 
the offices of the State Governor and other public 
functionaries as well. 

The Assembly was being presided over by 
its Speaker, who was a young man but appear¬ 
ed to enjoy the confidence of the hoiise. The 
total membership is one hundred, while the mem¬ 
bership of the Senate is only thirty-three and 
the latter body is presided over, on the model 
of the American Senate, by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. The members of the 
A.ssembly get as salary 2,400 dollar*? for their 
legislative term (two year'>). The Speaker gets 
in addition to this salary five hundred dollars 
more. The members, both Assembly men and 
Senators, have each of them a desk and a swing¬ 
ing chair. The writer found to his surprise that 
as one gentleman was on his legs and speaking 
on one item of the agenda, several others, by 
way of making themselves comfortable, had 
stretched their legs on the desks in front of them. 
The legs appeared tn be rather aggressively 
directed towards the Speaker. It seemed, how¬ 
ever, to be an usual nractice with this a'iserably 
because no objection was taken to this posture 
cither by the Speaker or by any one of the mem¬ 
bers. The writer does not exactly recollect if 
the members of the Senate at Washin^on have 
the liberty to smoke when that body is in ses¬ 
sion. But in Wisconsin the members were most¬ 
ly smoking cigars. With their legs stretched on 
the desk and with long cigars in their mouth, 
they appeared to be making themselves more 
comfortable in the Assembly than many people 
might make themselves in the salon of some 
society lady. But one thing appeared very sore 
and loathsome to the eye. In between the chairs 
of two members there was a spitoon which was 
being utilised by the two neighbours both for 
its ordinary purposes and as an ash-tray. The 
spitoons were really an ugly sight and there was 
no doubt about this that they had disfigured the 
house like anything. But possibly without them 
the house would have been more disfigured still. 
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As for the Scandinavian countries, the writ¬ 
er stayed for too short a period at Oslo to peep 
into the sittings of the Norwegian Parliament, 
which overlooks a beautiful park. But he visit¬ 
ed both the houses of the Swedish Parliament at 
Stockholm and the unicameral Parliament of 
Fu^and at Helsinki. Both these Parliaments 
were at the time in session. The two houses of 
the Swedish Parliament are located in the same 
building, which was large, commodious and 
cheerful. A middle-aged gentleman who was 
the editor of a religious newspaper and spoke 
English almost perfectly took him to the ^Parlia¬ 
ment House. The Swedes are a hourly and 
cheerful people. As the writer was taken to 
the Parliamentary club where many of the mem¬ 
bers were either smoking or talking, he was 
greeted by several gentlemen, who w'erc as tall 
as they were stout-built. But unfortunalely 
they did not cither speak or understand English. 
But still moving their hands and tossing their 
heads they released a flow of Swedish words, 
evidently in welcoming their strange guest. The 
writer was later told that they belonged to the 
Farmei%’ group. 

■ As the proceedings of the houses were 
naturally in Swedish, it was neither necessary 
nor possible for the writer to attend for long. 
But during the half an hour that he spent in 
the visitors’ gallery he discovered that it was 
not against parliamentary rules in Sweden for 
several members to remain standing while the 
hou.se was being addressed by another. Actually 
the writer found that when the house w’as being 
addrest'd by the Finance Minister a score of 
members was standing in two or three groups in 


different parts of the. House and talking to each 
/other. 

The Parliament House at Helsinki (none 
knows if it is still standing) is a noble building 
erected not long ago. The legislature consisted 
of two hundred members of whom cighiy-six 
belonged to the Social Democratic Party. It 
was the largest group in the house. Every party 
had a room allotted to itself in the building. 
The hall in which the general sittings were held 
was exceedingly attractive. There was some 
peculiarity about the Speaker's chair. It was 
fixed in a place which was unusually elevated. 
Tlie visitors' chairs were also rather unusually 
cosy. The atmosphere of the assembly was 
how'ever dull. Possibly the ignorance of langu¬ 
age on the part of the visitor had added to his 
sense of dullness. A lady member, almost young, 
was addressing the house. She was in fact read¬ 
ing very fast from the rostrum (the members 
did not speak from their seats) from a carefully 
prepared manuscript. The writer was told that 
slie was a school teacher and was speaking on 
the problem of secondary education. The num¬ 
ber of school teachers in the Finnish Parliament 
was not quite insignificant. In the Wisconsin 
State Legislature also the school teachers had 
been returned in a goodly number. It is not 
unlikely that neither the lady nor the schools on 
w'hieh nor the building in which she was speak¬ 
ing on that day exist any more. As a result of 
the last Great War Parliaments were set in many 
new’ and strange places. Who know’s if the new 
war w'ill not involve the t;losing down of all 
Parliaments ? 
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By dines CHANDRA SARKAR, m.a. 

\^'’ho governs England ? If the caterpillar had the Parliament, the King merely lending his 


asked that question. Alice, ^\e may well fancy 
while reminding her questioner that tluTe should 
Im? some sense in a question before one was 
asked to answ'er it, would liave gone on to in¬ 
form him that often things counted quite as 
much as men in the matter of government. For 
example, there were Parliament as well as the 
King who never died. Mansion House banipiet 
a.s well a** meetings at I lie Hyde Park corner. 
Tliere were ever ‘•o many things in a great 
country like England that one did not always 
know whether men were more important than 
things or things than men. But if the caterpil¬ 
lar recovering from the eflfeets of this broadside 
had ventured to repiat his question. Alice would 
have naturally felt annoyed, but >he would also 
have found that her answer had been a trifle 
wide of the mark. And .so, in an effort to 
retrieve her position she would have added 
quietly that it was certainly men who governed 
FiOgland,—men w’ho hud time and perhaps taste 
for gossiping and tidying up other people’s 
affairs. But it w'a*^ not men n(*r things alone 
that mattered. There was always a back¬ 
ground of ideas. 'Indeed, the air of a 
democratic country like England was so thick 
with ideas and traditions that one could not 
breathe without drawing some of them into 
one’s head. Ideas being mobile and yet without 
fixed orbits sometimes collided with one another. 
Was there not something like a perpetual tug- 
of-wifr in every countiy between the idea of 
rich man’s happiness and the idea of poor man’s 
happiness ? Covemment w^as a puzzling little 
art; or perhaps a kind of alchemy under which 
personality, wealth, ideas and traditions were 
merted at gentle or white heat and either gold 

or charcoal was obtained. 

• # 

Our wonderful Alice* echoing the words of 
a famous Prime Minister i*. indeed as far from 
a direct or concrete answer as she was before 
her great effort. But it is not her fault. The 
fault lies with the fog of England, the mistiness 
of the English mind, the singular divergence 
between English political appearance and 
English political reality. Every clever school 
hey knows* that the business of English govern¬ 
ment is run by rthe Prime Minister in 
association with seyhral other ministers and 


goodwill. The sweet doing-nothing of the 
King is enshrined in such myth as *' The King 
can do no wrong. ” Though his prerogatives and 
powers are exorcised in his name by his Minis¬ 
ters, the King still retains considerable personal 
influence. Sitting high above the turmoil of 
day-to-day politics and accumulating a fund 
of political wisdom out of his contacts 
with widely varying outlooks on life, the King 
is a source of potential power exercisabh- through 
the Prime Mini.ster wlin has constant across to 
him. The rec<irds and traditions of the reign 
of King Edward VII and King (leorge V bear 
unmistakable testimony on this point. 

Nevertheless, the real w'ork of governing 
is done by the principal ministers (otherwise 
known as the Cabinet) who for this purpose 
limit themselves to the laying down of j)o]icies 
and work a.s a team 'taking common counsel and 
ow’ning common responsibility. 'I’lic Prime 
Minister who may be regarded as the keystone 
of the Cabinet arch, is chosen by the people 
though the choice is not quite free, for the 
prospective Prime Ministers offi'r tliomsclvcs as 
parts of certain combinations (parties) and must 
be accepted only as belonging to those combina¬ 
tions or rejected. Over these party contests, the 
general body of voters whose number has 
sti'adily increased so us to include since 1928 
the entire adult population, male or female, sit 
arbiters. It is this phenomenon winch makes 
it permissible to speak of England as a Demo¬ 
cracy in the formal sense. 

Now, what are these contests for ? What 
the prize ? The prize is the biggest that can 
be conceived. It is the pow’er of doing great 
good or great harm, of maintaining personal and 
class privileges or creating opportunities for all 
by a justcr distribution of wealth; for according 
to English constitutional theory the Parliament 
possesses unlimited power, f The technical 
phrase, of course, is King-in-parliament, But 
the first word of that phrase means noiliing but 
a royal assent given at the behest of the Prime 
Minister to a bill duly passed by thd Parlia- 
mfnt. Since the passing of the Parliament Act 
of 1911, this pompous phrase has come to moan 
even less than that. The House of Commons, 
if it 60 chooses and takes care to announce its 
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choice in three' successive sessions within s 
period of not less than two years, can now 
usurp the supreme authority of the Parliament; 
and the House of Commons ordinarily is but 
the magnified shadow of the Cabinet. 

The disconcerting part of this scheme of 
thmgs is that under it one party or one group 
of parties establishes a virtual dictatorship. 
But even so, it is only a temporary lei^e of 
power, the House of Commons benig by law 
automatically dissolved after eveiy five years. 
Though there is little comfort in that, yet the 
minority party or parties squeeze as much cheer 
out of adversity as possible, and' apply them¬ 
selves to a searching criticism of the whole 
sphere of governmental activity. The party or 
parties in opi)Osition thereby not only maintain 
their ground, and discover vulnerable points in 
their opponentV ranks, but build up a prestige 
for themselves by their passionate devotion to 
common good which stands them in good stead 
when the day of reckoning comes. But one 
election may not be enough to give them 
victory; as many as three or four elections 
may be needed to batter away the 
defences raised by the party in power. There 
is nothing in democratic theory to preclude any 
jiarty from power, the people who are judges 
being supposed to have neither bias nor any 
other will to consult save their own. Alterna¬ 
tion of rule and subjection has been the experi¬ 
ence of practically all political parties in 
England. 

But ministers’ ordeals do not end even there. 
If the truth were told it might transpire that 
they often have a feeling of virtually becoming 
prisoners of the permanent Civil Service. The 
ministers may be mighty fine fellows with 
personality, drive and acuteness. But they sluft 
from department to department with exigencies 
of political situation and have seldom time for 
picking up expert knowdedge which they must 
therefore borrow' from their subordinate perma¬ 
nent staff. As far as train(>d intelligence troes, 
the members of the Civil Service being recruited 
by open competition from the best graduates 
of the universities, are hardly inferior to their 
temporary chiefs. It is thesi' permanent officers 
who are brought into daily contact with the 
lives of individual citizens. The remarkable 
extension of government’s functions in economic 
and social spheres in recent years has meant a 
corresponding increase in the functions of the 
Civil Service. In. some of its branches it is^ 
almost a court and legislature in itself, since 
its rules often have full force of law and its 
decisions are almost final. The Liberal conten¬ 


tion that delegated. executive legislation and 
justice out at the root of freedom is worthy of 
serious notice, for it comes from, among oth^, 
no less a person than the present Lord Chief 
Justice of England. But the criticism derives 
Its main strength from the traditions of an 
earlier stage of social evolution when the two 
chief sources of political power, namely, wealth 
and knowledge, were the prerogatives of an 
exclusive few and w'hen government necessarily 
functioned in an atmosphere hostile to indivi¬ 
dual freedom and happiness. Unless the 
present governmental machinery is thorouglily 
overhauled to make possible a better reciprocal 
fitting of needs between industrial society and 
democratic control, it is difficult to see what 
can be better substitute for England’s present 
incorruptible and normally just bereaucracy. 
Graham Wallas is perhaps ri^t when he des¬ 
cribes the English system of Civil Service as the 
greatest invention of the nineteenth century in 
the realm of practical government. 

These then are the instruments of political 
power which when joined one with another 
constitute the machinery of English govern¬ 
ment. But w'hat are the political dynamics 
under the given conditions of forces ? \^^o 

pre^s'jes the button and sets the dynamo in 
motion ? Who operates the steering wheel ? 

Obviously, there is complex interaction 
between the parts, though the Cabinet’s impacts 
are hardest and most frequent. Indeed it is 
not fur from truth to suggest that the button 
is pressed by the Cabinet which makes other 
parts go slow or fast or this way or that. The 
King airs its view's in public, the Civil Service 
executes its policies, and the Parliament tran- 
.slate.s its wishes into law'. How all this miracle 
happens ? 'rhe efficient secret is to be found in 
expensiveness of modern elections, and *the 
Cabinet’s power of, dissolving the Hou.se of 
Commons. It is this threat of dissolution w'hich 
hangs over the M. P.s head like Damocles’s 
sword and makes him plod his w’eary way to 
the government lobby at the crack of the party 
whip. Tlie M. P’s are the dumb driven cattle 
of the parliamentary .show. The “ home ” or 
parliamentary front is thus attended to; while 
the national or popular front ih maintained 
through numerous local propaganda committees. 
The English political parties, it may be noted 
in passing, unlike their American counterparts, 
were not originally organised to be controlled 
from outside the legislature. They have grown 
out of needs felt by great parliamentary* leaders.' 

But what is Cabinet ? What at any 
moment determines its composition ? By 
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tradition some of the Cabinet ministers must 
belong to the House of Lordls, for no Commoner 
has access to that red chamber. But the pro¬ 
portion of Cabinet ministers belonging to the 
House of Lords has historically other reasons 
to arcount for it. According to the computa¬ 
tions of Professor Harold J. Laski, the Lord^ 
constituted 26 per cent of the Cabinets of 1917 
to 1924, 49% of the Cabinets of 1906 to 1916, 
and 66% of the Cabinets of 1885 to 1905. In 
the present Cabinet onc-third of the members 
are of noble antecedents. That these percent¬ 
ages are no more accidents but derive from a 
tremendously significant political fact is evident 
from the following figures (quoted from the 
New Statesman and Nation, dated July 22, 
1939) ; 

Percentage of all (.'onser^ative M.P.’b who were 

Immediate In the In the Commercial 


Dat« 

reltttivei 
of Peers 

armed 
8 er\’ic( s 

legal & Industrial 
profession Magnates 

1892 

32-1 

7-6 

19-2 

18-2 

1914 

32-4 

6-8 

22-3 

16-2 

1939 

27-7 

11-7 

14-7 

22-2 


N.B.—^I’hesc four types form at least two-lhirds 
of all Conservatives; when- the types overlap the first 
on the table is given prcicrence. 

In 1880 there were 155 M. P.s who were 
sons or near relatives of {leeis; in 1939 the 
comparable figure in the Conservative party 
alone is roughly 100 pei’sons. In 1924 25% of 
all M. P.8 were closely connected with industry, 
commerce, mining and finance, 21% were prac¬ 
tising lawyers^ 14% trade unionists. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw' onco wittily remarkod that vsdien 
the English people were enfranchised all they 
did was to keep tho governing class in power. 
As is usual with Shavian witticism this one 
while it exaggerates at the same time points to a 
significant truth. 

A governing class in the sense of a class 
of men sufiiciently possessed of hereditary wealth 
to be able to send its sons to expensive public 
sfhools and universities for training with a 
view to careers in law, politics or armed services 
does exist in, England. Nobility as such has 
somewhat receded intij the background in the 
present century but a more numerous class of 
persons with hereditary wealth has come to the 
fore. Smee the epic struggle betw'een the old 
and the uew rich towards the middle of the 
I9th century the English aristocracy, unlike 
its continental counterpart, has made terms 
with plutocracy. This alliance has lent a 
' peculiar* strength to the class interests of plu¬ 
tocracy which has succeMfully countered demo¬ 
cratic Criticism by bringing forth a comouflaged 


public school variety of watchmen to do duty 
for the old guards. Today one M. P. in six is 
an old Etonian; Harrow, Ru^y, Haileybury, 
Wakeham, Merchant Taylors and other public 
schools together supplying an almost equal 
number. The majority of these public school 
boys go up either to Woolwich or Sandhurst, or 
to Oxford or Cambridge. After this restricted 
education they arc either called to the bar, or 
go to the House of Commons, or seek careers in 
the Army or the Navy or in Colonial or diplo¬ 
matic services. 

Many constituencies are still virtually the 
“ pocket boroughs ” of influential territorial and 
industrial magnates. Vane-Tempest-Stuarts 
(Lord Londonderry’s family) have represented 
County Down since 1771; Earl Winterton has 
sat for Horsham and Worthing since 1904; the 
lute 8ir Austen Chamberlain represented his 
father’s Birmingham Constituency since, 1914, 
while his brother the present Prime Minister 
has sat for another Birmingliam Constituency 
since 1918. 77 M. P.s and ex-M< P-s related 
to the late Lord Wimborne, head of the Guest 
family, have been traced. Viscountess Davidson 
at the present moment, and Duchess of Atholl 
and Countess of Iveagh until recent years, 
represented' each her husband’s constituency 
after the latter’s elevation or succession to 
peerage. The Stanleys, Cecils, Bcntincks 
Cavendishes, Lindsays, Churchills, and Russells, 
have perhaps always had one or more represen¬ 
tatives in the House of Commons; the families 
of Astors and Guinesscs have similarly been 
represented in the Lower House by one or more 
members for the greater part of the present 
century. Earl of Bessborough was in the House 
of Commons for 10 years; Duke of Abercorn for 
13 years. Lords Curzon, Middleton, Selborne, 
Harlech and Stanley, won their spurs as mem¬ 
bers of the lower house. Aspirants of noble 
antecedents to Colonial, Indian, and Dominion 
administrative posts and to parliamentary 
secretaryships, paid or unpaid, infest the House 
of Commons. The pressure of aristocratic and 
moneyed classes upon the House of Commons is 
undeniable. 

It is interesting to speculate on this state 
of things. Money, of course, is social power 
but in a country enjoying the forms of demo¬ 
cracy and with an expanding middle class, sheer 
wealth cannot ^e easily translated into a pre¬ 
ponderant political influence. Wealth must be 
,U8ed in ways that are not entirely sinister, or 
else joined to forces that are not entirely useless 
from the national political standpoint. Wealth 
in En^and on the whole has not been equan- 
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dered; on the contrary it has tended to be 
invested in, among other things, politically 
significant education. The clue to the En^ish 
political situation is to be found in the fact 
that poverty in England as a political force has 
chosen the way of persuasion. Dialectics, 
rhetoric and education must acquire great values 
in such context. As a matter of fact the Labour 
Party in England derives a considerable portion 
of its present leadership from an educated upper 
class. That the veteran trade union bureaucrat 
shoiUd pale into insignificance before the glare 
of titles, Eton and Oxford, therefore, need not 
be laboured. The Englisli Labour is beuig 
beaten on its own ground. Besides, aristocracy 
has a standard of honour and public duty, and 
although its imagination tends to be limited by 
exclusiveness it feels ordinarily little incentive 
to avarice. 

It is fiequently assumed that the power of 
aristocracy has been effectively curbed by the 
passing of the Parliament Act of 1911. But 
curtailing the powers of the House of Lords as 
a law-making body and curtailing the powers 
of Lords %s a class are two ve:^ different things. 
It is good to remember in this connection that 
the Roman Senate was originally an aristocratic 
and advisory body and that its great power 
during the later republican period was the direct 
outcome of a rtcurring series of wars and con¬ 
quests. The power of the Senate grew precisely 
because it alone was capable of forming right 
judgments upon the intricate questions of mili¬ 
tary and foreign policy. 

There are now about 750 peers. Of these 
70-80 Conseivatives, 20-30 Liberals, and 6-8 
Labour only arc in regular attendance. It is 
worthy of note that the membership of the HoU'ie 
of Peers has increased from 433 in 1852 to 578 
in 1912, and to 740 in 1938. A casual analysis 
of the annual list of new peers will show that 
the largest number of persons to be elevated to 
this class belongs to a broad group of politicians 


and administratora. Persons reaching. Cabinet 
rank, or distinguishing themselves as Colonial 
governors, diplomatists, or party whips are fre¬ 
quently rewarded with peerage. ' Business 
magnates, often combining with practical capa¬ 
city intellectual abilUes of no mean order or 
public charities of no mean significance are the 
next largest group to be raised to this class. 
The legal and defence services come next in 
order. The press and the various arts and 
sciences account for the rest of the peerage. 

This policy of expanding the peerage is from 
one point of view tantamoimt to inviting some 
of the available best talents of the country to an 
upper house of the legislature. Since the pro¬ 
blem of attracting the saner, maturer, and more 
enlightened members of the community to the 
service of the state remains as yet an unsolved 
problem, this British method of constituting a 
revising chamber must compel respectful atten¬ 
tion. The comparative leisure of the peers is 
from this point of view a national asset. 

To undertake to predict the future of a great 
])oiitieal institution still in the process of 
transition would be sheer misadventure. It is 
true that sooner or later the English aristocracy 
will have to face up to the challenge of the 
Labour view of life. Democracy will never 
recognise the claims to hereditary superiority 
which aristocracy bases on birth and wealth. 
The democratic faith in the humanity of man 
as a nobler and more potent instrument of com¬ 
mon good than either birth or wealth must 
ultimately win the day. But in the peculiar 
constellation of political circumstances of the 
tiventieth centurj’’ it looks as if a valuable 
contribution of instructed judgment will be 
proffered by the English aristocracy and accep¬ 
ted by the country, unless, of course, Ae 
impossible ha])pens, namely, that by a mighty 
effort of will “the white man’a burden” is 
thrown off. 





WHERE PHOTOPLAY IS EDUCATION 

m 

By FAQIR MOHAMED, l. c. c. (Lond.) d. st. (New Jersey), f. b. a. a., 
Chairman, Mysore Visual Instruction Comm^tee 


During my sojourn in Hollywood in midsummer 
last, I found a surprising change in the standaid 
of motion pictures. The great film-colony is 
taking tremendous interest in films of educative 
utility and the Council of the U. S. A. Progres¬ 
sive Education has established libraries replete 
with films in 15 mm. form on subjects like 
Archaeology, Geography, History of the TJ. S. A. 
Constitution, Animat Husbandry, Human 
Biology and other allied subjects. Today the 
photoplay industry in Hollywood can almost be 
defined as an organ of Education. 

Latest Films 

The United States of America are probably 
the biggest educational centre wliere the vi&ual 
instruction propaganda is succeeding on a very 
extensiye scale. During the summer of 1938 
eighty-eight American colleges gave instruction 
to students through the jirojcctor. Mr. 
Roosevelt who is a practical educationist, has 
established the class-room cinema as a major 
programme of the curriculum. Both the silent 
and sound films of non-inflammable technique in 
16 mm. form dealing with Agriculture, Astro¬ 
nomy, Plant Life, Music, Child Psychology, and 
kindred topics have been supplied to feed the 
projectors. In this direction, the class-room 
shorts manufactured by the Eastman Kodak 
Studio and Erpi films Inc. have responded to 
thd call of the American buy. The latest 
releases by the Eastman 5^odak pioneers deal 
with the treatment of Russia under Stalin, 
Turkey under Kemal Ataturk and the Histori¬ 
cal Foreword to the study of Chemistry. Each 
teacher is accompanied w'ith the film to be 
projected in the class-room. For instance, the 
Geography lecturer controls the exhibition of 
Geographical films and the History lecturer 
superintends the historical news-films. The 
latest releases reported by the Erpi Studio 
which is a purely sound-film producer, includes 
many popular subjects, some of which are the 
following: 16 mm. shorts on the canals of 
Great Britaih, Fisherman’s Par^ise, Mexican 
^ inhabitants, the Wheat-growing science, all meant 
for schools and colleges exclusively. 

' The propaganda work done by the Council 


of Progressive Education Association of the 
U. S. A. is worthy of emulation in India. The 
propagiindihts who are collaborating with the 
studios of Hollywood have brought out the stuff 
needed by the juvenile class, which is being 
shown at the Fdm Conditioning Houses. Films 
on the situation of captives in crowded jails, 
invasion of the Hydrophobia germ have solved 
the adolescent curiosity with the result that the 
demand for such films has outrun their supply. 
The educational call has led the producers to 
try the market with a few full-length features 
on historical stuff, w’hich predicts great educa¬ 
tive possibilties. The U. S. A. Government 
which can also be called an independent film 
producer had done excellent work during the 
past few months, as is evidenced by the films 
shown in the operas. The Department of Mines, 
Agriculture, Indu.stries and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Security and Emergi-ncy Brigade 
are busy manufacturing films on their technical 
topics. The U. S. A. Council of Education 
has organised an association of scholastic film 
libraries with the object of circulation and ex¬ 
change of films, to place the 16 mm. shorts on 
the market at a nominal price. This awakening 
of the Government has opened a new chapter 
of research in academical circles and today the 
public .schools of the U. S. A. have been achieving 
the fullest advantage of visual educational 
measures. 

Over six hundred members belong to the 
Society of National Education and summer 
conferences were held in 1938 at the University 
of Minnesota and the Peabody College in 
Nashville, and in the August of 1938, the Ohio 
State Academy arranged open-air yams to dis¬ 
cuss the possibilities of visual instruction. And 
the U. S. A. Council has established a library 
purely for 16 mm. scholastic films. Many new 
film libraries are coming into existence in various 
cities and systematic arrangements to supply 
the schools and colleges with the shorts dealing 
with their courses of study are being made. 
Statistics report that projectors supplied to the 
primary and secondary schools in America 
reach a total figure of 27,000 today. And to 
feed these projectors, not less than 2,000 news- 
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reels have been produced at the expense of the 
State. Apart from this, great lions of the 
Boxing Ring Ijlce Gene Tunny, Tommy Farr, 
Jack Dempsey and Benny Leonard use the 
slow motion film as a medium of instruction. 
We also saw some of the physical culture news¬ 
reels imparting instruction to postal pupils. 
Psychologically, visual education develops the 
faculty of perception and wakes up the hidden 
powers of the subconscious mind. 

India's Role in Films 

This goes to throw a flood of light on the 
film enterprise in India. And notwithstanding 
the superb progress made in all branches of 
technique in our country, the industry is still 
a decade behind the current calendar year. 
There are record-smashing films no wonder! 
But these can in no way suffice for a country 
of nearly 400 million souls. 

It is the primary schools in India that have 
the most backward type of education a^d it is 
here that visual education is immediately e.'^sen- 
tial. 

News-reels are wanted today. Two- 
reeler news of Great Indian fc.stivals, football 
and cricket tournaments and other Olympic 
sports are essential for primary and middle 
schools. Of course the studios may be afraid 
to venture in this enterprise, from the standjioint 
of Box-ofiice. Well, why not at least approach 
the Ministry of Education to th(' Government of 
India wdth an appeal to bear a substantial 
portion of the cost of production ? At least our 
producers can fake this initiative. 

In these days when war is hindering all 
industrial progress, full-length features are 
highly inadvisable and producers who hit upon 
these films are running a great risk from the 
Box-office point of view. War-time demands 


a very sound investipent. And the b,eBt policy 
is to postpone the lengthy films and proihice a 
few 2-reelere on various current topics including 
the various processes of multifarious Indian 
industries. The cost of production of these 
shorts is almost nominal and brings qwek 
returns if the subjects are carefully select^. 

It is the duty of the educated youth of 
India to place before the Ministry of Education, 
their unanimous and persistent appeal for ui 
Educational News-Reels Producing Company to 
be started under the sole management of the 
India Government, in collaboration with the film 
producers. It is high time, too, that our pro¬ 
ducers should at least establish one company 
exclusively for 16 mm. shorts of non-inflammable 
technique. The Motion Picture Society of India 
has the power to extemporise this measure. In 
this direction, some of the shorts made by 
Sheikh Iftekhar Rasool are based on Shikar in 
India, Rural Upliftment, Rural Education and 
Hygiene and great Indian festivals, w'hich have 
been sold to the Universals and other British 
studios, for educational purposes. Such films 
can be taken up by our studios, too, without the 
lea'st fear of loss. 

Today the value of projectors in primary, 
middle and high schools in India cannot be 
over-rated, in view of the fact that the youth 
is passing through a national crisis. It is at 
this time that proper organisation and discipline 
should be imparled in schools. And to materia¬ 
lise this plan, there can be no more scientific 
weapon than visual education which serves the 
purpose of a universal map. It is only when 
our films are made to serve the country’s rising 
generation in their right perspective that the 
Indian film industry can be defined both as an 
,'jrt and as a National organ of Education. To 
this end, State-help is indispensable. * 




“IS HE WHITE? IS HE WHITE?” 

By J. N. SINHA 


riTir Author trAvellod m the United States of 
America in 1937 TTii' followmft i^ n rreord of the 
incidents. It is not a judgment on America But 
surely it is a part of the whole 1 

“CSoLOTiBED” AND "Wnmi Waitino Booms” 

When I opened my eyes in the inorninsj of ‘the 
15th September somewhere in the south of 
Virginia I saw in front “ White Waiting Room ” 
and at a little distance “Coloured Waiting 
Room. ” I knew just a little about the colour 
problem of America, had seen a few Negroes 
so far and though an American lad whom I met 
in Stockholm had said that I should be careful 
to tell that I am an Indian while in the Southern 
States, I had seldom thought over the question 
Now I began thinking. But more personal 
impetus was soon to come I got down at 
Greensboro to change train The porter, a 
Negro, took my kit until he halted I looked 
round and found I wasi in a “ Coloured Waiting 
Room”; a narrow, dirty waiting room By 
its side w’as “ BTiite Waitine Room ” Obvious¬ 
ly I was expected to make use of the 
“ Coloured Waiting Room ” T had about 1 ^ 
hours to wait but thought 1 would iu'^t go about 
I w'alked into the “ White ” and I'-kcd for a 
copy of a newspaper from the mi«cellany shop. 
One counter of this 'ihop opened to the 
“ Coloured,” the other to the “ BTiite ” The 
sale‘*mnn refused to sell “ Why ? ” I deman¬ 
ded “You are on the wTong ‘«ide,” he 
complacently said This infuriated me but what 
could T do ? I realised that it was forbidden 
for me to sit in that waiting room “T can’t 
put up with it, ” T decided. T walked to a seat 
and sat. T moved to another seat so as to be 
fn full view of the salesman. “Let him move 
the machinery,” T resolved. “ I will see it 
through. ” And there* I sat like a determined 
porcupine with its back against the wall and 
bristles on end prepared for anything. I felt 
like a littig Gandhi of South Africa fighting for 
his right* I was fullv determined not to move 
from where I sat except under warrant of 
removal or arrest or moved by physical force 
mtpenor to mine. 1 welcomed developments. 
I .wanted to see things through. But nothing 
happened. 

. When the porter had walked halfway into 


a compartment of the next train he asked : 
“Coloured or White, Sir?” I realised that 
ihere were separate compartments. I said 
“ White As I sat in the compartment there 
were anxious eyeing and Whispering? but I 
was in a mood that anticipated it. Tlie con¬ 
ductor himself seemed somewhat nervous and 
was seen in consultation with another. But 
nothing again happened. In the latter part of 
the journey he looked more friendly and asked 
if I was a student of the Duke Fnivorsity (the 
University at Duiham where I was going). 

At Durham Prof. Maughan (pronounced as 
“ Mon ”) was waiting for me at the* platform 
He todk me in his car to a hotel At the recep¬ 
tion counter he said to the clerk in a tone that 
sounded clearly apologetic: “Mr 'Sinha is 
from East India Hr is visiting the Duke 
University. Have you a room for him ” The 
poor clerk found himself in one of the difficult 
moments of life. That, as I learnt later, was the 
highest class hotel in the town, exclusively for 
the Whitts. If the clerk hanrled over the kev 
of the room most umnthusiastically. that was 
because he had to break a sanilifted rule iihich 
he had obstrved so far. 


‘ I THouonT You Wfbe k CoLoxmrn M\n ” 

After a hurried lunch at the hotel I was 
taken out to sie some forests anil the Univer¬ 
sity. I was ghvn dinner by Dr Korstian, the 
Director of the Duke Fore.st. About 10 P. M. 
Dr Korstian brought me back to the town in 
his car but I did not know the name of my 
hotel (for being entirely in the hands of Prof. 
Maughan I had neither the time nor anxiety 
to know and remember). Neither did Dr. 
Korstian know just at which hotel I had been 
put up I entered one to enquire if that was 
mine. Finding me not coming out as early as 
he had expected I should if that was not my 
place, he drove away. That was not ray hotel. 
The task now was to find out. I hailed a taxi 
and asked him to drive me to the place where 
I guessed my hotel would be. As I was passing 
along what seemed to be my place I asked 
the driver to stop. “ That can't be, ” he said 
without stopping, “no colored man is allowed 
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there: ” I shouted and'ordered him to turn back. 
He was a Ne^o himself. 

Approaching the reception counter I asked 
the clerk (a different one on duty now) to 
make sure if my name was there, “ You can’t 
be here, ” he said brusquely. I requested him 
to find out from his records as I felt sure that 
was the place where I had taken a room. “ Get 
out, ” he roared, “ I will see nothing. ” 

A gentleman stood close by. He had h(>cn 
me when I first arrived. He intervened. The 
clerk found my name and my key. In a crest¬ 
fallen and apologetic tone he said : “ I am 

sorry. I beg your pardon. ” 1 demanded why 
.he had behaved like that, why he could m t bear 
himself like a gentleman. “1 am veiy soiry. 
Sir,” he said, “that’s all I can do now. I 
thought you were a colored man ” ! 

The Negro Phoblem 

If people know that you are from India it 
becomes wholly a different matter. You are not 
coloured. “ Coloured ” in the®e jiart.': means 
“ Negro ”. The Negro is hated, in matter if 
not in f(frra. You know that in the days of 
.slave) y .shiploarls of Negroes were brought from 
Africa to work in farms and hoii'icholds and 
otherwise like cattle. They lived and multi¬ 
plied. When slavery vas .abolished formally 
the Northern States of U. S A. (about the 
northern half iipward-* of Virginia) fell in line 
and freed their slaves. The Southern States, 
however, would not. On this score there was 
a civil war in America from 18G2 to 18fi.5. The 
r‘’(( >ral Government took the side of the 
Northern States. The Southern States were 
defeated. By law slavery was abolishe<l 
throughout the IT. S. A. But the Southern 
States stuck to their zid so far as they could. 
Their feelings against the Negro became still 
more embittered. According to the American 
Constitution no distinctions may. be made 
between the Negro and the White settler. I 
do not think there is distinction permitted in 
the provincial laws of the Southern States, 
though someone in New York said (I do not 
think he was w'ell informed enough) it was. 
He said that the States could according to their 
laws force the Negro to occupy different rail¬ 
way compartment, but that if the Negro 
appealed to the Supreme Court the orders would 
be reversed. This sounds funny. What I think 
is the case is that there is no law but practice 
allows it. The Negroes are so backward and ^ 
naturally timid that they cannot do otherwise.' 

If, as I said, it is known that you are from 
India it makes a difference. The enli^tened 


will greet you, the senm-educated will Qot mind 
your presence, while the crowd will suffer you. 
But the trouble i& that the general crowd 
neither cares nor i.s in a mood to go beyond the 
primary distinction. You can’t be shouting 
about, “ I am from India, I am from India. ” 
And should you be insulted after saying that 
you are from India—and the possibility of this 
is not remote as the number of the uneducated 
class is big to whom India means nothing—^that 
would be positively intolerable. 

“ I.s He White ? Is He Whi'IE ? ” 

I took the bus for High Point at 2 p.m. 
On a two-.seater berth in the front row a girl 
\\ as sitting. “ I? this seat taken ? ” I asked 
pointing to the vacant one, a.** is the general 
courtesy to do. The girl did notice me but did 
not look up nor answer. I occupied it. Imme¬ 
diately tlii rc were anxious whisperings : “ Is 

he white ? Is he white ? ” That was the first 
time I was using a bus in America and did not 
know what wa.s expf*cted of me. An old aunty 
was particularly nervous. A “ Y-man ” 
(Y. M. C. A. volunteer) standing outside the bus 
came to her aid. He said that my name was 
.T. N. Sinhn. that T was from India, a “ forest^ 
inspector. ” This young man had not came in 
touch with me and I did not know him. But 
obviously be had seen my name and brief 
account of ray Ausit published in the morning 
newspaper. The raging storm abated. The 
girl by iny side sat throughout the journey of 
three hours shrunk to her sidr- in the mood and 
po.sture and general behaviour as we would do 
having to «it by a bundle of dirty linen ! 

From High Point to Statesville the follow¬ 
ing aftt-rnoon there were more serious 
developments I had to change bus at Salisbury 
and as usual w'cnt in to take one of the front 
vacant seats The passenger who w'as occupy¬ 
ing half the berth said I should go to the back 
seat. “ Why ? ” I almost growled, “ who do 
you think I am ? ’’ 

“ I do not know, ” he answered. ’ 

“ Keep quiet then and be sitting where 
you are. ” • * ' 

Then came the driver checking tickets and 
said I must go to the rear scat, 

“IVhy?” I asked. 

“ You will have to. ” 

“ I am not going ”. 

“ You can’t travel in this seat. ” 

“You will see that I shall travel just in 
this very seat. ” He went back foiled, as one „• 
not used to such answer, and returned with his 
immediate boss. • 
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“ Yow will have to move to the rear seat, ” 
the boss ordered. 

“ Why ? ” I asked in a stem voice, “ who 
do you think I am ? ’ 

That meant nothing to him. He stared 
at mo for a few seconds and in an insolent tone 
of finality and consciousness of power demanded: 

“ Are you moving or not ? ” 

“ No, ” 1 answered, laconically and deter¬ 
minedly. 

I sat prepared for the worst, for the police 
intervention or physical violence, determined 
not to give way at the co.st of any suffering. 
Mentally T was preparing speeches and settling 
the course of action in given circumstances. I 
was not very nerv'ous and rather welcomed an 
opportunity to test the issue t() the end. 

After a few' minutes the driver came to his 
scat and drove on ! 


“ The Plot s roNnu TOB Finds a Dead R.\t ” ! 

From Knoxville to Washington I was 
travelling in a night train. Towards the early 
hours of morning the train conductor roused 
me from make-break ‘>lt'ep for ticket check. 
He was shocked to m*<‘ my face ! “ You are in 
the wrong train, ” he said looking at me. 

“ Why ? ” I asked, “ is not this train 
going to Washington ? ” 

“ You arc colored, ” he answered. 

“ How do you define 'colored’ ? ” I ques¬ 
tioned, suggesting of course that he should 


exercise his intelligence ‘ and know that I was 
a foreigner. 

" Are you white ? ” 

“ How do you define ' white ’ ? ” 

" Are you not colored ?” he answered by 
his simple question 1 

As the pious old' conductor passed on he 
w'as heard to say nervously, “I did not know 
that a colored man was travelling here ”, as if 
he had found a dead rat in the compartment I 

Negroes op all Colours 

You will perhaps ask how can an Indian 
be confused with a Negro. In a.sking this you 
will of course be thinking of many differences 
betw'cen the two, particularly of the Negro’s 
deep black colour. But in the process of years 
of interbreeding the Negroes in America have 
acquired all shades of colour ranging between 
deep black to almost perfect white. Some 
Negro-girls cannot be rccognisc'id. FiVen then 
differences do exist. For example, the non- 
Aryan facial contours are different, the hair is 
different. But these rather thin distinctions arc 
beyond the intelligence of the American crowd, 
.fust as in India any wdiite man is an Englishman 
to the masst'S, so iii America any non-white man 
is coloured or Negro. As I have said, if you 
are known as Indian frather from India, as 
“ Indian ” here means American Red Indian, 
the w'hite aborigines) you are re.spected very 
much; people love to greet you, feci flattered 
to talk with you. But that is that ! 



RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF THE MUHAMMADANS 
TO THE PROVINCIAL REVENUES OF BENGAL 


By JATINDRA 

The late Sir Provas Chunder Mitter, while he 
was a member of the Bengal Government, 
calculated and estimated that more than eighty 
per cent of the provincial revenues of Bengal is 
contributed by the Hindus. Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar, until lately a member of the Viceroy’s 
'Executive Council, is also of the opinion that 
more than 80 per cent of the provincial re¬ 
venues is contributed by the Hindus. The pre¬ 
sent writer has shown in The i\[odtrn Keview 
for September, 1934, that only 12 per cent of 
the income-tax as&cs.sees are Muhammadans, and 
that their estimated contribution in the form of 
income-tax is about 3 per cent only. He has 
al.'so shown that of the Land Revenue paid “ the 
Muhammgdan.s’ share cannot cxcicd 20 per 
cent” (See The Mv<hm Review, March, 1933). 
These as.scrtions and estimates of the Hindus 
remain unchallenged by the Muhammadans 
throughout all these years of intense political 
controversy. Sir Pi'ova.''’s estimate wa." published 
as early as 1929. 

So we may «afely take it, that previous to 
the Reforms of 1935, the Muhammadan contri¬ 
bution to the provincial exchecpier of Bengal 
did not exceed 20 per cent. Has (here been any 
change in (heir relative contribution since the 
inauguration of provincial autonomy in 1937 ? 
Let us examine the Muhanmiadaiis’ present 
position as regards their contribution towards 
the provincial finances. 

Under the Niemeyer Award, in addition to 
the previous sources of provincial revenues, such 
as land revenue, stamps, excise, etc., two new 
sources have been allotted to Bengal. A por¬ 
tion of the Jute Export Duty and a jiortion of 
the personal income-tax collected within the 
province are now handed over to the province. 

The estimated provincial revenues in 1939- 
40 was Rs. 13 crores 78 lakhs. This was the 
last year before the War began. Let us assume 
the average annual provincial revenue to be 
some R.S. 14 crores in round numbers. The 
average annual receipt of 62| per cent of the 
Jute Export Duty during 1937-40 was Rs. 233 
lakhs; and the average annual receipt from 
50 per cent share of the income-tax during the 
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period 1937-40 vf&s Rs.. 30 lakhs. The pro¬ 
portions, allotted to the provincf have, since 
the beginning of the War, been considerably 
lowered with retrospective effect. 

The total of the two new sources of revenue 
amounts to Rs. 203 lakhs. Of the balance of 
Rs. 14 croifs—Rs. 263 lakhs=:Rs. 11,37 lakhs, 
not more than 20 per cent is contributed by 
the Muhammadans. So the Muhammadans’ 
.''hare come« up to Rs. 227 lakhs. Of the Jute 
Export Duty, it has been shown in The Modem 
Review for June, 1940, about 25 per cent is 
contributed by the Muhammadans. So the 
Muhammadans’ contribution on this item is 
.‘■ome Rs. 58 lakhs. Of the income-tax, only 
about 3 per cent is contributed by the Muham¬ 
madans, but as their number of assessecs is 
12 por cent, and as there may be some im¬ 
provement in their position since we made the 
above estimate in 1934, so many Muhamma¬ 
dan M]ni.‘'ters, M. L. C.s and M. L. A.8 are 
drawing fat salaries and allowances, let us to 
be on tile «afe side take the proportion of their 
contribution to be midway between 3 and 12 per 
cent, ) e., per cent. On this basis, their share 
of contribution comes upto Rs. lakhs. 

Adding up, we find the total of the Muham¬ 
madans' contribution to come up to Rs. 287^ 
lakhs out of the total provincial revenue of 
Rs. 14 crores So their percentage of contribu¬ 
tion is some 20-1 per cent. There has not be«n 
any change in their favour since the new 
arrangements came iilto force. We have made 
large assumptions in the Muhammadans’ favour; 
their real contribution seems to be somewhat 
less. ’ 

Vlliy this is so ? In spite of the fact that 
the Afuhammadans are .55 per ‘cent -of the 
population, their total contribution to the pro¬ 
vincial finances comes up to 20 per cent only. 
The question is a bi^ne; and reqiiires very 
careful investigation. But an indication may 
be given. 

From the Bengal Census Report, 1931, Part 
I, p. 263, we get the percentage of worl^ers (t.c., 
•evners, principal occupations, plus working, 
dependents) on the total population in the several 
divisions. For convenience of referenep the 
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perqentage of the Muhitmmadans is noted against 
them. They are ; 

Percentage of 

Workers on Total Pop. Muhammadans 


AH Beugal_ 


28-8 

54-4 

Burdwan 


36-8 

14-1 

P*residency 


33-0 

47-2 

Rajshahi 


300 

60-8 

Dacca 


23-7 

70-9 

Chittagong 


31-0 

71-2 


It will be seen that the larger the proportion 
of the Muhammadans in a given area the lesser 
the proportion of workers. The correlation can, 
be better illustrated in tlie following histogram. 

The figure for Burdwan Division may, 
therefore, be taken to be typical of the Hindus; 
and the proportion of workers amongst them 
may be taken to be 3t>’8 per cent. Similarly, 
tile proportion of workers amongst the Muham¬ 
madans may be taken to be the mean of the 
figures for the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, 
viz., 22-3 per cent. 

It is because more Himlus work and pro¬ 
duce wealth relatively to the Muhammadans; 
and furtlier because the Hindus have to main¬ 
tain relatively lesser number of social drones 
and feeding mouths, that collectively they are 
richer than the Muhammadans, and that in 
spite of the fact ,that majority of tlie Ilindu.'^ 
occupy the malarious and less fertile tracts of 
Western and Central Bengal while the Muham¬ 
madans occupy the salubrious deltaic lands of 
Eastern Bengal. 

And the richer a man is the more ho conics 
within range of operations of the Finance Minis¬ 
ters. Further the forms of taxation affect the 
Hindus more than the Muhammadan‘S. For 
example, several brothers living together and 
forming an undivided Hindu joint family are 
assessed to income-tax; while the same persons, 
if they wore Muhammadans, would have escap¬ 
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ed taxation altogether, for there i.^ no joint 
family under the Muhammadan LaAv. 

I have shown in a previous article tliat the 
economic condition of the gemrality of Muham¬ 
madans ,71 Bengal is higher than that of the 
generality of Hindus of tht province. But there 
are more Hindus who can be taxed than Mus¬ 
lims ol equal taxable capacity. 






COMMENT AND CRlTiaSM 


National Planning 

Dr. M. N. Saha has contributed a thought-provoking 
article under the above caption to the May issue of 
The Modem Review. Pandit Nelmi in a recent statc- 
ment asked for the co-operation of the Press to popu- 
lurist; National Planning. 

Speaking from my personal exiierience tt.s a Planner 
in a modern Works, I can say that the ba.sic condition 
of our planning is maximum output or amenity at 
minimum expense or exertion. In what direction should 
our planning be aimed at ? It is no as(‘ looking to- 
wariis Japan or America for enlightenment. The j»n)b 
lem of each country is to be (h’cided separately and a 
generalisation may not be feasible. From Government 
reports the ilrticles that are imported to India are some¬ 
times ascertained. Factories are then started to m.'inu- 
facture those articles to make India self-supporting. To 
politicians such a doctrine may be sound but to an indus¬ 
trialist the undertaking of any manufacture is governed 
by (1) men, (2) material and (3) market. 

(1) For the successful nmning and out-turn of a 
factory, much depends on the men-in-charge (who are 
gc'iierally Ilftgineera) and not so much on the Directors. 
Here in our works one of my superior colleagues has 
got over .30 years’ workshop experience in England and 
yet we have so much to learn. Just think how many 
of us can shoulder responsibilities for the manufacture 
of a .safety-pin, a shoe-buckle or a razor blade. Volumes 
can be written on these industries but little help can 
he given for the actual jiroduction. Most of our F.n- 
gineers, who go to foreijm countries come back with a 
R.Rc. dcgi’iH' in Engineering and very few go for train¬ 
ing in workshops, which is essential in factory organisa¬ 
tion. 

(2) Raw-materi.iLs, their rates and transport,, recovery 
of bye-<i»r.jduct, etc., receive next consideration. 

(3) Last but not the least is the market for oijr 
products. 

The.se three are the salient features which the Plan¬ 
ning Rub-Committee would do well to conswier if success 
is aimed at. Hyiiothetical schemes of lawyers and poli¬ 
ticians without prior scrutiny by experts, will prove of 
no avail. Experience counts very much in industries. 

Dr. Saha, in hi.s article, referred to the amenities 
of Radio and Automobiles in America. Have we in 
India got roads where automobiles can ply ? Have our 
people got the education to follow a broadcast lecture or 
radio news ? (^r villagers arc so poor that they deny 
Ihemselvc’s even the most modest neccasities of life. 
Agriculture is their profession and if we are to help them 
to increase their wealth, we should endeavour to supply 
them with cheap manures, better implements pd live¬ 
stock. Primary education and village sanitation have 
yet received very little attention. Our factories have got 
to find market for their products amongst our agricul- 
turiats and if they remain as poor as over our industries 
would not flourish. The conditions are inter-dependent. 
Under-consumption and the consetjuent surplus of Indian 
sugar is a pointer. 

Our ideologies have also got some bearing on the 
progress of tho country. We were a nation of idealists, 
some of us have now become purely materialistic and 
draw our inspiration from the West. There are others 
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who hover between idealism and materialism according 
to convenience. Plainly speaking we arp in a stage of 
transition with hetorogenoiis ideals. Mahatma Gandhi 
is slre,«8ing on cottage industrie.s and .spanning and P|an- 
dit Nehru is in favour of manufacliiring induslrifts tmd 
nia.s.s production. There cannot be a half-way house as 
is concei\’ed by many. 

Amulyadhan Deb, B.E., M.E,. 

Chief Planner, A. H. Railway, 

“The Land and People of Vijayanagarand 

“Sanskrit Writers of the Mughal Period” 

Pi.K.\,sR iiermit me to draw yom attention to certain 
orrorw committed in the article on The Ijond and People 
of Vijaymiayar by Prof. T. J. Job, M.A., published in 
the kssue of your esteemed journal of May, 1940; and 
to a serioas omiasion in another article, published in the 
same issue, on Sanskrit Writers of the Mughal Period 
by Prof. Shri Ram Shamia, reproduced from D. A. V. 
College Magazine. 

The errors in the article on The Land and People 
of Vijayanagar arc : 

(1) Vijayanagar was founded by the Hoysala King, 
Vira Hallala III in about 1321 A.D.;—Here I don’t 
l)ropase to enter into the controversial topic,, as to who, 
Kukafiyas or Iloysalas, founded Vijayanagar. But it 
is univemally agreed fact that the Vjja.vanag.ar was 
founded, by whoever it might be, in 1336 A.D. And it 
is, in view' of ihi.'s universal agrei'ment, that in December, 
1936, the .sexcentenary celebrations of Vijayanagar cm- 
l)ire, w'ere held. 

(2) Timmalamba, the .author of the drama. Vora- 

dambika Paritutynm . Molwngi, who wrote an 

excellent love-poem entitled Mariehipurnnam . 

are notable exam])lcs Here it is not Mohnngi, but 
Mohanangi, who, local traditions aiy, was the daughter 
of Krishnadevaraya, the greatest of Vijayanagar Kings 
(1609-1529), that wrote Marichijuirinayam, but not 
Marichipuranum. • 

Omission in the article on Sannkrit WriUrs of the 
Mvt/hnl Pirjod ;~In rnumerating the names of several 
Raaskrit writers of the Mughal Period and classifying 
their coinpositioas according to tho subject in which 
they were written, the author of the article. Prof. 
Sluirma has given almost an exhau.stive list, but for a* 
serious omission, that is, of famous Panditaraya Jagan- 
nath, who hailed. a.s an Andhra Brahmin^' birth, from 
Mungandi, a village in West Godavari District, Madras 
Presidency, to Rhah Jehnn’.s court; and loved and mar¬ 
ried there a Muslim lady connected with the Royal 
family, named Lavangi, whom, he immortali.scd in 
his famous love-poem Bhamim-Vilasatit. Besides 
this, he wrote Rnsagan*Mdharam, a treatise on 'Alan- 
kara Sastm,’ and Jagaaahharanam, and Asaf Vilasam, 
both of biographical and historical imi>ortance. In 
Jayadabaranam, he describes in a graphic, manner Shah 
,.Iehan and his beloved son Dara. as two rare*jewels of 
th? world. And the theme of A,<iaf Vilasam is of * 
Asaf Khan, the great minister and father-in-law of Shah 
Jehan. $ 

A. Subbomaya .Chetty. 





THE MULBERRY 

The Silk'Worm Food Plant 

By ROBINDRA MOHON DATTA, xM.iSc. 


The worm that spins silk is a tiny, delicate and 
highly sensitive creature domesticated for 
several hundreds of years for the production of 
its golden thread. Throughout the world where 
silk is produced, a band of scdfless scientists 
are continually at research for devising ways 
and means for improving its race and solving 
many a knotty problem of its life. 

The silk worm is fed with the mulberry leaf 
till it produces its cocoon. The mulberry plant 
is the foundation of the sericultural industry 
and on the whole accounts for nearly (iO 
per cent of the expenditui’e in sericulture. 

The silk worm is susceptible to many 
diseases, e.g., bacterial, protojsoal and others. 
Unless it is properly nurtured and cared for 
with proper and good food under hygienic con¬ 
ditions, the epidemics break out and the worm 
dies a premature death without yielding any 
silk. With a slight disturbance the disaster 
comes. To check this decay and the consequent 
enormous loss to the poor rearer and cultivator, 
the backbone of the nation, the respective 
Governments of several silk-producing countries 
had engaged the close attention of scientists to 
arrest the decaying processes, to introduce more 
productive and' disease-resistant races of the 
silk-worm and to improve the quality and the 
quantity of the mulberry leaf, the staple food 
ftf the worm. 

It is common knowledge that wherever food 
is better, health is bettefr. In the ca.se of the 
silk-wonn also, better the food, better the health 
and consequently better the silk production. 

It is an observed fact that the different 
varieties of the mulberry yield leaves of differ¬ 
ent qualities. Upon the qualities of the leaf 
the health of the worm depends. 

To convince my readers, I give below the 
analytical results of the protein contents of 
some |hrce varieties of the mulberry leaves 
already introduced and grown in Bengal. 

MjinBEiuiY Leaf 

Montf alba Morus iiulica Mortis • 

* Var. Moretti (a Bengal multicau- 

(frora Kashmir) variety) lis. var. Roso, 

‘Percentage of 

crude protein 28*8 28*4 18*0 


The leaves of the Roso variety of Japan 
are very large and the plant also grows and 
thrives well in Bengal. It is considered one 
of the best varieties of Japan. But as they are 
poor as regarils the nutritive pnipcrties, the 
Japant^se Roso is used as a stock in grafting 
and forms about 16% of the Japanese mulberry. 
Ichilk (a natural cross between M. midiicaulis 
and M. bombycis) and Kaino nezvmignyashi 
(a variety of M. alba) are u^ed as scions on 
those Roso stocks to get good yields. 

It is now a well known fact that the Bengal 
silk could not compete with and stand against 
the .lapanese silk, imported from Japan in a 
large quantity. The chaotic condition of the 
silk market is entirely due to the low price 
fetched by the Japanese silk. 

The question naturally at once rises in mind 
—iwhat is the cause ? How' Japan captured the 
world market is an intere.sting study. Barring 
aside the economic aspects and various other 
factors, I .shall mainly deal with the mulberiy 
aspect in this paper. 

Mr. C. C. Ghosh, a famous entomologist 
formerly attached to the Burma Government 
and a most eminent authority on Sericulture in 
the whole of India, being deputed by the Govern¬ 
ment to vi.sit several countries to study the silk 
jiroblcms, writes in his monograph, “ Tlu- Silk 
Industry of Japan w’ith Notes on observations 
in the United States of America, England, 
France, Italy," published by the Government 
of India, 19^, thus: 

“ Miilberrv is culfivated by the f.irmers who rear 
the worms. Bat a.s the entire mulberry is grown from 
grafts (not cuttings) it gives occupation to a class of 
farmera who grow seedling.^ and grafts and sell them. 
TTiia is an indiLstry by itself followed by about 
199.000 men and the approximate value of their sale 
is about yen 4.646,000 (1 yen=Re. 1 and annas nin(0 
Production and sale of sellings and grafts are carried 
on under the supervision of Government Controlling 
Rtations. The area undler mulberry is about 1,523.000 
acres or about 1/lOth of the total area undei cultiva¬ 
tion in Japan (p. 4). 

With the aid of competent and trained 
botanists 

“about 385 varieties of mulberry are recognised in 
Japan. But Mona midticauUs, M. dba and M, Bom- 
bynis are considered the most important original 
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specie^ (determinations aecording to Dr. G. Koidzumi 
of the Botany Department, Kyoto Imperial Univer¬ 
sity, Japan) from which by artificial and natural 
crossing, many vandties have been evolved” ilbid.). 

Of them, nine varieties— Roso variety of 
Morus mvlticavlis; Ichihe, a natural cross 
between M. multicavUs and M. bomhycis; 
Kairio nezumigayashi variety of M. dba; 
Riso variety of M. multicaidvt; Simanouchi 
variety of M. alba; Kasuga variety of M. Afvlti- 
cauUs; Akagi, a natural cross between 
M. multacaulis and M. bombyds; Tsuruta, a 
natural cross between M. midticanlis and 
M. bombyds and Goroji variety of iVf. Bombyds 
—are commonly grown as they have been con¬ 
sidered best after many years of trials. Since 
Mr. Ghosh’s visit to that country, the botanists 
of the countiy did not remain idle in their work. 
Dr. T. Ilotta of the Botanical Institute, Faculty 
of Agriculture, Hokk.iido Imperial University, 
Sapporo, Japan, under the guidance ami advice 
of Prof. K. Miyabi and Prof. S. Ito, have dis¬ 
covered many new important and interesting 
species, varieties and forms and published his 
results ir^ a scries of scientific pajicrs. There 
are many other varieties which arc grown more 
or less commonly according to the climate and 
the condition of the soil. 

Now, to interest my readers, let me now 
turn to Frane(‘ and sec what that country had 
done. Prof. Eugene Maillot, a pupil and co¬ 
worker of the world-famous scientist Pasteur 
founded a Sericultural "Research Station at 
IVIontiiellicr in 1874. Prof. F. Lambert, who 
succeedi'd him made a tremendous endeavour 
to instil a love of silk-worm rearing in his in¬ 
numerable disei])lcs for nearly 40 year*! who 
today include among themselves well-known 
Japanese and Chinese workers and stand promi¬ 
nent in the public eye. He selected a good col¬ 
lection of mulberry after feeding experiments 
and chemical analysis. According to nim, thf 
wild Sauvageon (M. alba vulgaris tcnaifolia) 
with small lohed leaves is excellent for the 
health of the silk-worms and is especi¬ 
ally suited to the silk production. The 
variety with rose-coloured leaves, medium- 
#iizc, entire, though sometimes lobed. very glossy 
on the under surface, firm to touch and produc¬ 
ing pink and white fruits, rarely black, is good 
for grafting. For large scale production Morus 
alba Romana (the Roman mulberry) is the best 
having a leaf resembling that of the rose-coloured 
one but bigger, with the fruit liliac in colour. 
The Moretti (Mortis alba vulgaris maarophylla) * 
as well as the multicaule (Morus alba vtdgaris 
lat^folia) and the Lhou or Lou (M. albu vulgaris 


Lou) are considered comparatively resietant to 
decay; the leaves are very large, oval, rounded, 
wide at the base, more or less distant from one 
another down the‘branch. These _ varieties 
sprout early from cuttings in France. 

The Rebeleira mulbciry (M. alba vulgaris 
Rebeldra) grows well on the hills and the 
quality of the leaf is quite good, though the 
yield is not much. Tliis plant is susceptible to 
a rust fungus but not much is to be feared when 
grown in the dry climate. The Rose mulberry 
(M. alba vtdgaris rosea) is propagated by 
grafting. This can withstand drought and is 
very much suitable for the poorest soil. The 
loaves resemble the rose leaves in shape, easy 
to pick up and retain their freshness for a consi¬ 
derable time. The Ghiaccioula (M. alba rosea 
Ghiacdoula) is very much esteemed in the 
country. It bears early leaves and is very 
hardy. 

Tn the Sericulture Station at Lea Arcs-Sur- 
Argens (Var), France, Dr. Albert Reboullion 
has been conducting a number of experiments 
on the cultivation of the mulberry. He him¬ 
self is a great scholar of international repute 
and under his guidance Dr. M. Tsen had selected 
out 24 varieties of M. alba with 34 forms, 
confining his studies on the mulberry of middle 
France only. 

The next is Italy. At Padua, the sericul¬ 
tural station was established in 1871 by Prof. 
Enrico Verson, who published a number of 
scientific papers of permanent value on the 
subject. The present Director, Prof. L. 
Pigorini, one of the greatest experts on the 
mulberry, selected out Caftaneo, Friuli, Veronese 
and FJorio as best for their early budding. The 
Florio has sub-varieties found' growing in the 
largest sericultural centres. All these he did 
after year- of careful search. , 

At Ascoli-Piceno, Prof. C. Acqua collected 
and isolated 13 varieties. They are Arandna, 
Morettiana, himondua, Rosa di Lombardia, 
Filippino, Spagna Frutto Bianco, Cattaneo, 
Restelli, Sirrilr, Muki (Japanese multicaule)*, 
Giazzola, Lhou and Spagna Frutto Nero. He is 
of opinion that Rosa di Lombardia grows very 
well and the sterile is the most suitable for the 
silk M’orm breeding. 'The Spanish Black Fruit 
variety resembles the Sterile, which is warmly 
recommended. The Cattaneo is very robust, 
groTcs quickly and supply abundantly in a 
short space of time. The leaf is used for feed¬ 
ing until the third moulting. Aften^rds they 
k'come hard and unappetising. From the 
above it is as clear as daylight how tne other 
countries have become successful by the 
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endeavours of the scientists to raise the eco¬ 
nomic condition of the country by selecting out 
the best varieties of the uuilbcrry. 

The aim of the selection Avork on the 
mulberry is to sort out or work out the mulberry 
varieties and forms of the country, which are 
satisfactory and suitable as regards growth, 
leaf yield, and quality, i.e., nutritive value of 
the leaves for the worms. It is also to be 
borne in mind which mulberry is suitable for 
a particular soil or climate. 

L. Liotard in his Memorandum 0 / Silk in 
Inldia write.s in 1883 : 

“The elToctH of the .soil and rlimate on Ihe quality 
of the leavp.s Is another imi)ortaut consideration, and 
in these appearance soinetime.s pro%'es deceptive. A 
tree mav jtrow np luxuriantly, hut it <loes not follow 
that it is reallv in .such a condition of natural health 
and susceptibility for silk worm as characterised it in 
its nativ'’ land. It may prow up to be a fine healtby- 
looking i)lant externally, and yet .analysis of its leaves 
may prove it to be deficient in lho.se verv properties 
which contribute 10 the secretion of good silk gum 
The worm in.ay find :imi>le nourishment in the fibre 
of the leaf to enable it to i)resf>r\e existence and .arrive 
at maturity, hut when the s<-n.son arrives for the for¬ 
mation of the cocoon, it will oroduee a thin p.'iiierv 
shell, in consequence of a deficiency in the leaf of 
silk-yielding ingredient.s. ’’ 

Count Dandolo. an eminent authority of 
Sericulture during the bust century observed 
in his paper, I/art d'vlever lcf> ii'it.s n'soir 
1861, thus : 

“The re.sinou.s matter i.>- that which separates it¬ 
self giadu'dlv from the leaf, and which attracted hv 
the organism of unim.al nccumulate.s in it, purifies 
itself and fills insensibly the two n'.servoir.s of silk- 
sacks which form an integral part of the silk worm. 

"Aceonling to the diverse proportions of the ele¬ 
ments which constitute the leaf, ciu.es may occur in 
which a greater weiglit of leaf may prove less profi¬ 
table to the silk worms as n^gards both noiirishinert 
and ^he quantity of .silk poduced by the animal.'’ 


“The leaf of the white mulberry which is iplanted 
in high land.s exposed to cohl drv wind.s. in light soil, 
givc.s an .abundance of .silk which is strong, very puri', 
hnd of a beautiful quality. The leaf of thr aamt 
mulberry, when planted vt damp places oh flat yround, 
in rich soil, 'gives a, UlUv silk, which is hrsidts la^s 
beautiful nvd less •pure. * 

“The less nutritive suUstance contained in th • 
leaf, the more leaf must be consumed by the* silt: 
worm to arrive at its full <levelopinont. 

“ It follbw.s th.at the silk worm which consumes 
a large (fuantity of less nutritive leaf must be morn 
fatigued and more in danger of disease than one 
which feeds on a less quantity but more nutritive 
leaf.” 

• 

• Latex or the milk content of the leaf is‘a 
^st important and beneficial factor. The 
same kuthor continued : 


“We might say as mdeh of the leaf which, 
although having enough of the nutritive parts might 
contain little resinous substance. In this case, tho 
silk worm could flourish itself well, and not produce 
a heavy well formed cocoon, *.c., proi>ortioned to th'* 
weight of the worm, as hap<peus simotimes from bad 
seasons. ” 

The scientific selection of the mulberry 
has been hardly touched in India, although 
India, especially Bengal, was once the proud 
home of the silk industry. There is no authen¬ 
tic or published reliable literature on the subject. 
Let me quote C. H. Lepper, how he 
deplores in his paper, “The Mulberry Tree as 
a Source of Food for Silk Worms,” The Indian 
Forester, 1881, pp. 1-14 : 

“ It seems a great pity that a tree that might some 
day prove of sucli importance in parts of India, have 
not received tho attention of really scientific botunists, 
which it ijnquoslionably merits.” 

It is a sad fact that the situation had not 
improved since then. 

The first necessity is to sort out and isolate 
the varieties and form." and in order that this 
sorting may be of real value to the sericulturists, 
a detailed study and a careful scrutiny have 
to be made of several charactcrifttics of th*. 
plant, c.g., morphological, physiological and 
agricultural. It is to be noted with the greatest 
regret that the ideas about the Indian 
mulberry varieties and species were and are 
very hazy and foggy. I have gone through 
many valuable research papers and references 
and I had the pleasure of meeting and discuss¬ 
ing the subject with the distinguished 
sericulturists and' other scientists of the country. 
They did not or do not distinguish between 
“ species ” and “ varieties ” and “ forms ”. 
Many experts had carried' out sericultural 
researches in the past without knowing fully 
and definitely what kinds of leaves were give.n 
to the worm.s. Sometimes, tho specific name goes 
by the varietal name. Or the species or tlie 
variety goes by the local name of tlie place with¬ 
out tho least regard to the scientific nomenclature. 
I have observed that the same speaks or the same 
variety goes by another name in another place 
and is regarded as a different kind of mulberry. 

I jiave personally observed at Malda that one 
big tree w^ith good green foliage was regarded by 
the sericulturists of the place as Tut. (Bengali 
name of the mulberry). They even came for¬ 
ward and complained to me that such nice leaves 
were not eaten up by the worms. What is the 
cause ? They demanded an explanation. But 
it is not the mulberry plant at all on identifica¬ 
tion. In Sir David Brain’s Bengal Plants it is 
written as “Beng.—^Nipal tunth— ''z=Gvazvma 
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tom4ntosa Kunth, belonging to the family Ster- 
culiaceae, and not jelated to the mulberry at all, 
which belongs pi the family Moraccae (with 
regard to this plant). With these poor knowledge 
of the plant, experiments were carried out in the 
past with no conclusive, rather conflicting, 
results. Where the foundation is not strong, the 
superstructure however beautiful, however 
architectural, however massive, must fall down 
in course of time. 

Before we start to tackle a difficult problem 
like this, where the bread and butter of many 
teeming millions of our country is concerned, 
we must be definite in what we do. We must 
have a definite programme of work, and stej) 
by step we should proceed along the scientific 
lines till we arrive at our destined goal. We 
must be successful in our honest efforts and our 
results ar6 bound to have a wholesome effect on 
the problem. 

If scientists of several other countries can 
do a lot of work in this direction, why not we ? 
India had produced a galaxy of eminent 
scientisis like Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray, 
Sir C. V» Raman, Dr. Saha, Dr. Sahni, Prof. 
Satycn Bose, Dr. Krishnan and a host of others, 
why shall wm then suffer from the inferiority 
complex and complain that we Avill not bo 
successful in this or that ? We must try heart 
and soul to achieve success. 

A crop botanist, who is entrusted with the 
improvement of the mulberry plant, begins at 
first with a collection of different varieties and 
diverse forms of the crop of the country, tries 
to evolve more prolific strains of particular 
important varieties and at the same time builds 
up a collection of types. These type.s are scienti¬ 
fically dealt with and treated and described 
mainly on morphological characters, \p.q., habit 
of the plant, size, shape, texture, colour and 
various other details of leaves, structure of the 
flowers, colour and taste, shape and size of its 
fruit and so on, though some physiological 
characteristics, e.g., rapidity of germination, 
resistance to particular disease, resistance to 
drought, salinity and flood, etc., are included. 

In the Industries Department of the Bengal 
Government the problem of proble ms has been 
taken up in right earnest, thanks to the bold 
initiative, indomitalble courage and indefati- 
gueable energy of Mr. S. C. Mitter. the Director 
and Mr. C, C. Ghosh, the Deputy Director, to 
ameliorate the sufferings of the ryots and to 
preserve a most important cottage industry. , 

The Bengal Government Press Note dated 
the 11th March 1939, observes amongst other 
things : 


'The work on the ^lulbeny ia being carried out 
in the land and buildings donated by Mr. Hari Dae 
Mazumdar for the puroose at Narayanpur Colony, 
Dum Dum, about ei^t miles from Calcutta. The 
Botanical Officer who is in charge of this Bection has 
made a collection of mulberry varieties from all over 
the province ns well as from outside and has sorted 
out about 83 ^ varieties which are being grown in 
separate beds in order to observe their Mhaviour as 
regards growth, leaf yield, quality of leaf and response 
to manurial treatment. The Officer receives the help 
from the 'Professor of Botany (Dr. S. P. Agharlmr). 
University College of Science and the Herbarium at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur. 

“ The experiments on nutritive properties and 
mnnuriiil treatment are conducted by the Agri-bioche¬ 
mist who i.s working under the Head of the Physical 
Chemistry Department (Dr. J. N. Mukherjee) of the 
University Colleee of Science and who also receives 
heVy) from the Head of the Bio-chemical Department 
(Dr. B. C. Guha).” 

Sinee then, a total of 110 types has been 
collected and grown in the Sericultural Research 
Station. They arc kept under systematic obser- 
A-ations so that selection may be made of varieties 
and forms which possess best qualities from 
the view-point of the scriculturist. 

Side by side, the Biological Officer, stationed 
at the Science College. Ballygunj, is carrying out 
leaearchos on the different breeds of the silk 
worm AA'ith the help and; advice of the present 
Deputy Director of Sericulture, Prof. H. K. 
Monkerjoe Head of the Zoology Department, 
Crdcutta University, and his colleague (Dr, 
D. P. Ray Choudhury). 

“As a result of reseach it. has been possible to 
raise a now multivoltine hybrid race (Rnn) by crossing 
indigonon.'? NiKtnry with a superior Italian univoltine. 
It ha.s larger silk content in the eoeoon and longer 
and stronger silk filament. A few defects which have 
been <liseoveredi in this race are being studied and 
eliminated in order to make it fit for passing on to 
ordinari' rearers. A few pure Japanese races and their 
first erosse.s with indigenous one are under observation 
.and the trial will yield very bkelv bannv and hopeful 
results. A careful selection of the indigenous as A^ell 
as other races under re-artag is also in progress,” 

reeord.s the same Press Note. 

The silk worm diseases caused by bacteria, 
protozoa and fungal agencies and the SoiJ 
bacteriology’’ are being studied bv the Protozoo¬ 
logist pt ihe .same Institution nnden the guidance 
of Rai Bahadur Dr. G. O. Chatterjee, the 
renowned Bacteriologist of India. 

I now ttirn again to the quality of the leaves. 
In support I cite a scientific summary from a 
Russian paper : 

" Feeding with the top leaves rich in protein 
•and phosphoric acid comp. (3-10 da.A’s old) rwluced 
larval period by 2-4 dnvs. Larvae and coftoons were 
I'Srgc and heaA’v and silk thread was long and strong.. 
AA’hen larvae fed on niid«llp leaves, similarity found. 
Feeding in the lower leaves prolonged tha 
stage, produced non-uniform larvae ^ with hfgn 
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mortality.” “Effeot of the ripeness of mulberry leaves 
on the visibility of silk hrbrma and the quality of 
cocoon and tliread,” by 8. E. Demianovskii, H 
Prokofeva, i. L. Filippova.— Zool. Journ. 12(1) ; 3-32, 
1923. 

Now as regards yield:, to get maximum 
quantities of leaves the cultivators give the 
mulberry the bush form, raised from cuttings. 
It is never allowed to grow more than about 
three to five feet at the most and harvested with 
the stems pruned from the base several times in 
the year coinciding with the rearing of a crop 
of cocoons. The mulberry sprouts again from 
adventitious buds and harvested the next season. 
Only once in the rainy season harvesting is done 
at a height of about a foot leaving the stubbles 
below in order to avoid excessive moisture in the 
leaf. Harve.«ting is frequently drme when the 
shoots are only about 1 to 2 feet high. If the 
stems are allowed to mature too much, the leaves 
at the base become etiolated, drop off and be¬ 
come useless as food. 

The rearers rear generally four or five crops 
of worms fmultivoltine) and want a form of 
mulberry to yield harve.st of succulent leaves 
for each crop. Hence this form of mulberry has 
developed. Tliis bush system ha.s however 
several drawbacks. The leaves being borne on 
green immature stems are never of a good quality, 
are too soft and contain an excess of moisture 
especially in the rains and are unsuitable for 
high class of worms, bringing about the Grasserie 
disease in them, which nullifies the ri*aring. Sucli 
leaves, really speaking, have brought about 
degeneration of the indigenous races which have 
adapted themselves to th(‘ food available. 
Further, the root-system of the bush plantations 
is of the spreading nature in the superficial soil 
and tile mulberry being a highly transpiring 
plant is badly affected by drought and rain. 
In* the November crop the bushes grow slowly 
in wunter (the reason beiog that the mulberry 
is a hill plant adapted to the plains for the 
cultivation purposes). The rearer docs not got 
sufficient quantities of leaves for the Spring 
season, which is most suitable for the silk wonn 
breeding. 

Further, repeated‘prunings have also bad 
effects on the plant itself. I make some excerjits 
from a book, On Silk and Silk Worm., 1906, by 
L. dc L’Arbousset of Alais (Card). France, (one 
of the mfist enlightened .silk-breeders of his times 
in Europe and the E^litor, BnJletin Srricole 
Francais) : 

*'Wo fiave already learned in the bctdnning of this 
■hoOR that, annual pruning, which coasistn in rohbiflK 
the tree of all its branches after having been deprived 
oL&lI it« leaves, has neither been practised in France 


nor elsewhere since about 182D, when it was done in 
order to render the gathering of the leaves moi’e easy 
and to save labour. 

“This practice still in use ih certain countries, 
particularly in the Cevennes, has given some disastrous 
results and killed at the aga of 40 to 60 years, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the soils, and the amount of care 
bestowed, all the trees that have been submitted to it. 

“Annual pruning, besides the injury that it docs 
to the mulberry by exposing it to dangerous and fatal 
dispa.scs, produces an indigestible leaf capable of killing 
a whole breed of worms by Flachcrie (a kind of bacterial 
disease) ns we shall see later. 

“For all these important reasons annual pruning 
ought to be absolutely condemned and abandoned. ” 

But he adds : 

“ However, the mulberry ought to be shaped and 
pruned rationally so as to make it i)roduce plenty of 
foliage in a few years and leaves that will have 
nutritive qualities which will make healthy and siilis- 
tanlial food for silk worms.” 

France being a cold country with its uni- 
voltinc race of the silk worm (yielding one crop 
a year), the case is a little different from ours. 
Pruning is necessary to get good leaves, but 
too much of it is very bad. We should have 
such mulberry plantations yielding good quality 
and at the same time good quantitj’ of the 
leaves w'ithin a short period of time. Japan 
solved the problem very nicely by preparing 
the grafts after years of experimentations, 
“Grafts develop a better root system than 
seedlings, layerings or cuttings, ” writes Ghosh 
(Ibid). (^onse([uently, the quality and the 
quantity become greater and better, as the 
plants are able to draw their nutrients from the 
deef)er soil. In the graft-hybrids a vigour is 
introduced due to the mechanical injury both 
to the scion and to the stock. Italy, France, 
Palestine, Sj):iin, etc. had already resorted to 
this practice to solve the leaf problem. Without 
hesitation it can be .asserted th.at this practice 
is beneficial and go a great way in solving the 
knotty problem of the supply. 

“The supply of leaves for food plays an imporlant 
p.Trt in the r<‘aring of silk worms and, on it depends 
to .a great extent, the quantity .nnd the quality of 
silk that, may be obtained. It is therefore of the first 
importance to take necessary steps to f)rovido a suit¬ 
able .supply of leaves,” 

declares L. Liotard in 1883 (Ibid.). 

Our people, our cultivators, our rearers .arc 
so rigid auti, orthodox in their ideas and views 
that they do not attach any importance and' pay 
any attention to the recent scientific methods. 
They stick to their old ideas and methods of 
rearing and cultivation without any regard to 
the modern improvements. IVhen help is offered, 
they even no-co-operate. When failure comes, 
they turn back, get dejected and blame their fate. 



CHINA IN 

Our national Poet Tagore sometimes back 
wrote (if I remember aright) that scientists 
and agriplturisls must co-operate and: work 
side by side, if the country desires any improve¬ 
ment in her agriculture and industries. It is 
an undeniable fact that science plays a great 
part in the improvement of mankind. 

To my countrymen let me appeal in the end 
with the concluding utterances, voiced by no 
less a great personage than tlie late lamented 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea in his autobiogra¬ 
phy A Nation in the Making : 

“Blit we cannot remain wedded to tlie {Kist. We 
cannot remain where we are. There is no staudinu 
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still in this world of God's' Providence. Move pn we 
must, with eyes reverentially fixed on the past, with 
a loving concern for the present and with deep solici¬ 
tude for the future. We must in this onward journey, 
assimilate from all sides into our character, our culture 
and our civilization, whatever is suited to our genhia 
and is calculated to strengthen and invigorate it, and 
weave it into the texture of our national life. Thus 
co-operation and non-co-operation, association and not 
isolation, must be a living and a growing factor in 
the evolution of our people. Any other policy would 
be .suicidal and fraught with peril to our best inter¬ 
ests. That is my message to my countrymen, delivered 
not in hn.stc or in impatience, but as the mature 
result of my deliberaticiw. and of my life-long labours 
in the service of the Motherland.” 


CHINA IN TRANSITION 

By a. C. N. NAMBIAR 


The sharjj turn of events in Europe has some¬ 
what diminished our interest in the Far 
Eastern struggle or the war between Japan and 
Chinn. While this is understandable, there is 
no overlooking the fact that the fight in the Far 
East constitutes one of tlie biggest issues of this 
period. Its course is destined to exercise a very 
great influence upon the future drift of 
world affairs. 

The world today in a way is a much smaller 
unit than it was before. The last twenty years 
have made a tremendous difference in the 
inat'ter. Transport developments and other 
improvements in methods of communications 
have considerably contributal to this. And in 
the period' ahead this process of a narrowdng 
down of the universe is bound to tend towards 
greater and quicker progress. Temporary 
checks there may be, but in fundamental direc¬ 
tions, here as in various other matters, it is 
difficult to put back or arrest the band of the 
clock long. 

One result, possibly the biggest, of a trend 
referred to above, is an extension of an inter¬ 
dependence of events in wide and distant regions. 
Careful observation will reveal events in Europe 
today as influenced by those in the Far East 
to a degree greater than is generally rccognizoil. 
Much the same is true of the influence of events 
in Europe upon those in the Far East. A line 
between Mukden and Munich, in other words, 
is straight and more definite than is usually 
recognized. And there are other such lines! 
It is well to devote added attention to such 
connections and links of association. 


The moves that arc taking place in the Far 
East result from or follow a flux that commenced 
a long time ago. Today they have reached a 
stage of considerably increased importance. 
Both Japan and China stand at very critical 
periods of tJi(;ir history. China, perhaps, even 
more than Japan. A fate that will be hers will 
determine not only a lot of her own, but beyond, 
will go to assert a weight of great determining 
value on the balance in the East. The last is 
a circumstance of enormous importance. Parti¬ 
cularly so to a country like India. 

There is need for India to direct particu¬ 
lar care and attention to the fate of China. It 
should not be clouded by mistaken sentiments 
or short-sighted calculations. The dominant 
aspects of the Chinese struggle today are : an 
awakening or evolution of a new spirit in China; 
a keen drive of Japan to secure a firm grip* on 
China; and a spirited, fight for their freedom 
kept up by the Chinese in the face of heavy 
odds. 

The first of tliesc, the story of an awaken¬ 
ing in China, is eloquently conveyed by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek in thq book China In Peace 
And War} Madame Chiang Kai-Shek needs no 
special introduction. The book is a collection 
of her speeches and letters, letters to various 
friends and organizations, particularly in 
America. They cover a fairly long period. 
And they help one to estimate the character 
and strenglth of the awakening tqday^ in China. 

1. China In Pf'aoe And War : By Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek (Hurst & Blackett; London. IfisA.). . 
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China in- the past has do doubt missed opportu¬ 
nities Uiat might have made her stronger. But 
this does not minimise the Extent and vigour of 
an awakening that has come about. Mistakes 
of the past indeed at times can be helpful in 
leading to the initiation of a strong and sound 
course, if proper conclusions are drawn. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s speeches and letters, bearing 
on a period and dealing with a state after the 
commencement of hostilities in China, are 
particularly interesting. They demonstrate 
deep fervour, impressive tenacity and admirable 
confidence. They express noble sentiments in a 
language dignified and eloquent. She records 
hopes and expectations. Also certain dis¬ 
appointments. Her declarations make moving 
and educative reading. Some of her reckonings 
might appear as unwarranted. This, however, 
does not vitiate the soundness of a general out¬ 
look. One feels like reproducing whole 
statements. Considerations of space make this 
impossible. It is well that these speeches and 
letters have come out in a book form. 

Lowe Chuan-Hua is an eminent Chinese 
scholar, economist and writer. In his book, 
Japan’s Economic Offensive in China,^ he deals 
principally with the goal of Japan’s drive against 
China, with emphasis, as the title indicates, on 
its economic aspect. This he docs with a wcaltli 
of facts and figures, well presented. His account 
stresses the thorough-going nature of the scheme 
intended to be worked out by Japan in China. 
He also discusses its international background 
and implications. Japan, one is told, and 

2. Japan’s Economic Offrnsiva In Chinn : By 
Lowe Chuan-Hua (Allen & Unwin : London. 7sh. 6d.). 


shown, wishes to gain not only political power 
and economic grip, but also a spiritual or in¬ 
tellectual hold on China. Expansionist drive 
with a totalitarian conception implies a new 
technique. This is an issue which demands 
particular attention. Lowe Chuan-Hua’s book 
is very helpful for an understanding of this. 

The story of China’s actual carapai^ of 
resistance to a terrific onslaught is stirringly 
told by Dr. A. L. Strong, a well-known American 
journalist and writer, in her book China Fdghts 
For Freedom.^ This book, however, is not limi¬ 
ted to an account of a fight, though this alone 
would make it worth reading. The volume, as a 
matter of fact, deals with many other issues of 
prime importance, such as, the way in which a 
united national will is sustained and developed 
and how internal reforms of different, kind arc 
carried out. Thus, China today is both con¬ 
ducting a struggle and carrying forward a great 
plan of reconstruction. Dr. Strong supplies an 
extremely interesting description of the women’s 
movement in China. She writes with first-hand 
knowledge about many events and .develop¬ 
ments. She like another American writer not 
unknown to the readers of The Modeml Rev’i'ew, 
Agnes Smedley. penetrated far into the interior 
of China and travelled extensively through the 
land, including regions actually behind Japane.se 
lines. China Fighis For Freedom is a striking 
account of a striking deveto])mont or develop¬ 
ments. 

Paris. 28th March, 1940. 


3. China Fighis For Freedom- : By Dr. A. L. 
Strong (Lindsay Drummond ; London. 5sh.). 
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ENGLISH 

HINDU AMERICA ; By Chaman Lai. Published 
by the New Book Co., Ilomby Road, Bombay, Royal 
Octavo, pp. S47-\~xvii. 84 illustrations separately printed 
on art paper. The text printed dearly on thick high- 
grade ]}aper. Cloth, gill-letters. Price Rs. 7-8. 

The author of this book has not been satisfied with 
merely collecting the available iprinted material on the 
subject and writing his book with the help of these 
materials. lie has visited America to gain first-hand 
knowledge and iinprcs^ions and to get together some 
of his illustrations, many of which are very striking 
indeed. Iks ha.*? taken great pains with his work and 
has not spared himself. 

Sir Sarvapalli liadlmkrishnan writes in his Foreword 
to this work : 

“ Mr. Chaman Lai has brought together in thi.s 
book many interesting pandlels between the culture of 
the American Indians and that of the ancient Hindus. 
The analogies in the forms of worship, social customs 
and usage.s are quite imiiressive. It i.s difficult to be 
C/Prlain about direct influence or borrowing by one cul¬ 
ture from another. After all, there is not one type of 
civilization among the American Indians and the ancient 
Hindu civilization is a vast and complex ont* with differ¬ 
ent articulations in it and to detect parallelisms between 
some aspects of the former and certain sides of the 
latter i.s not difficult." 

Sir Sarvapalli also says that “ It may be suggesfed 
that the similarities in tenets and practices are due to 
the fundamental oneness of the human mind.” “But," 
he continues, " Mr. Chaman Lai ho.s brought together 
evidence, with great learning and discrimination, which 
is in favour of an early colonization of America by the 
Hindus and has sujrporled his thesis by quotations from 
competent authorities.” Sir Sarvapalli has come to the 
conclusion that he has no doubt that the “ book is worth 
reading and his thesis deserves consideration.” 

We, too, have come to the same conclusion. 'Hie 
book is divided into eight chaitvters, the subjects being 
Who Discovered America, India the Mother, Hindu Im¬ 
prints on America, Children of the Sun. Indra and 
Ganesha in America, Hindu Legends in America, The 
Glorious Mayas, and The Great Astcc.s. There are three 
introductory letters from Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. Dr. Bhagavan Das and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. and 
two Appendixes on “ Houses of God—Identical in India 
and America ” and “ When India Ruled the Waves.” 
Some of the chapters are divided into two parts. As^ 
the author has given detailed syllabuses of the chapters 
and parts of chapters, the reader can easily form an idea 
of the contents of the book in outline and also choose 
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what sections he will read first. Such sampling will 
lead him to study the whole book, as it is interesting 
and informative throughout .—(First Notice). 

X. 

THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES or COM¬ 
MUNAL REPRESENTATION IN INDIA ; By K. B. 
Krishna. Ph.I>. Published by Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. Pp. 869. Price 16s. net. 

Tliis is a remarkable book—^remarkable both for its 
sincerity and for its boldness. Written in an easy and 
attractive style, the book compels attention and stimu¬ 
lates thought. The author has dealt with the problem 
of minorities or communal representation in India both 
historically and analytically, and it must be said to his 
credit that he has not minced matters in his treatment 
of the subject. “ Is the problem of communal represen¬ 
tation really unbridgeable (sic) ? Is it a disease 7 Is 
it something else ? What are the causes that contribute 
to the rise of this problem ? Is it accidental ? Was 
it unavoidable when it came into existence 7 ” These 
are “ some of the typical questions ’’ (p. 25) which have 
been discussed by the author in this book. He has also 
dealt in it with the question of communal representa¬ 
tion as it obtains in some other ports of the British 
Empire. 

The history of communal representation, says the 
author (p. 221), ‘'is the hLstorj' of the counierpo^ng 
policy of tlic British in India, a history of the offsetting 
of one sectional interest against another, one class 
agaiii.st another,’’ And ‘‘ communal tensions,” accord¬ 
ing to him, ‘‘are at bottom class struggles. 'ITiey ^ke 
a communal sliape because of the general background 
of the country, because* the classes belong to various 
faiths. Religion is invoked to conceal their secular 
interests. A firm maintenance of law and order would 
in many cases chock tlie struggles, but under imperial^ 
ism tliey develop into major ones by the policy of 
counterpoise. Masterly inactivity, connivance and irres- 
j)onsihility, contribute to (hq absence bf preparations, 
and desiit' to confiol the disturbances especially where 
its interc.sts are unaffected,” (p. 272). Again, “the com¬ 
munal question has no reference to religious issues. 

I’lip communal question is in general a question of 
struggle between variou.'s sections of the professional 
cla.sscs belonging to different faitlis” (p. 278). 

According to the author there is a parallelism 
between Zionism and Communalism (pp. ^-80). The 
Arab-Jew problem in Palestine and the’Hindu-Moslem 
ip^oblem in In^a are alike in manj[ respects. And, in. 
both cases, says he, “ the first requisite for ^rar libera¬ 
tion is t^at they should cease to depend on imperialism. 
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Impenalism miiat be deatijjyed. Only when imperialism 
and its reactionary allies are’ overthrown can the Arabs 
and the Jews, the Hindus and the Moslems, solve their 
problems democratically.” 

The author’s view (pp. 304-5) is that "communal 
representation should be, abolished, and that a com¬ 
mon electoral roll on an equal franchise with no dis¬ 
crimination between the communities be adopted.” 
" This road,” he maintains, " is much nearer to demo¬ 
cracy than that of eoinmunal representation.” 

It is difficult for us to differ from many of the 
conclusions of the author, which, it must be admitted 
here, he has based on documentary evidence. Although 
we may not agree with all that he has wiid in this book, 
and although there are some slips of English in it, yet 
we feel that no one intere.«ted in the Indian iffroblern 
should fail to read thi.-» hook carefully, for it is extremely 
illuminating as well a.s eminently readable. Indeed, for 
those who would like to undershind the problem of 
minorities in India it w an iudi.spensable book. 

D. N. Banrrjek 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY ; An Inthi- 
PRBTATION : Bj/ Harold J. Luski. F 2 tblished by Georgi’ 
Allen and Unwin. (March, 1940). Pp. S77. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tliis is Prof^'wer Easki’s latest, and is the outcome 
of his Patten Foundation lectures in the University of 
Indiana last spring. It is “ leas a treatise on the Presi¬ 
dency of the United States than an attempt. ma<le 
through English eyes, to interpret the way in which it 
actually works.” This is, of course, too modc.st. Prof. 
L^ki’s penetrating eyes discover the pitfalls of the 
system; indicates possible lines of reform and states 
Ids case with a plethora of details and references which 
will amaze the average .American scholar. Tliough not 
so comprehensive, Laski’s “ interpretation ” will for .some¬ 
time to come rank with the two classical studies of 
American institutions by foreigners—De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America, and Br>'ce’8 American Common¬ 
wealth. 

In view of the recent controversie.s over the charac¬ 
ter and functions of the ib-esidential office and the im¬ 
pending ipresidential contest, some of Easki’s conclusions 
will bear notice cjven in the cour.'se of a short review. 
His general conclusion i.s in favour of strengthening the 
President’s position. A “ third term ” does not appear 
t<j be offensive in itself. He. however, prefers the sug¬ 
gestion of a single long seven-year-or-so term of office 
for the President in order ,to prevent the constant 
electioneering so characti-ristic of polilic.s in EE S. A. 
With British analogies in mind, he dilates- upon the 
necessity of the development of an efficient Secretariat 
.and also a Cabinet on whom the President can depend 
for sound direction of policy, leaving the President free 
in the position of a mini.ster-without-portfolio available 
for contingenraes and minding broader problems. The 
professor’s well-known bias in favour of youth makes 
him more than once refer to the age of the average 
President, as the only men to have attained the office 
befote 45 was Theodore Roo.spv'elt, Franklin Roosevelt 
comes in for a gooifedeal of commendation, though no¬ 
body- is more conscious of the fact than Laski, that 
Roosevelt does not come upto the expectations of even 
an advanced Fabian. 

Professor 'Easki dilates upon the distinction between, 
"^luH.’Ejand “ thinking ” governments—a distinction bor¬ 
rowed from Bagehot. A positive State can not afford 
*'the Jozuiy of dull government,” and as soon as 


American democracy has moved into the epoch of the 
positive State, it is demanding “positive parties; and 
positive parties demand positive Presidents.” Lest any¬ 
body would make the mistake that this would involve 
the crowning of another Dictator by a party-caucus, 
Laski makes the paradoxical assertion : “That is the 
only way in which a democracy can be enabled to affirm 
its own essence.” In fact, the more one reads the 
literature on the subject of democracy in crisis one is 
perplexed by the paradox, in a way, of the democracy- 
toallas’ fondness for aristocratic poses* and rigidity I 
But that is by the way. 

Tile three (lentral chapters are entitled,; The Pre¬ 
sident and lii.s Cabinet; The President and Congres-i; 
and the President and Foreign Relations : tlie last of 
the.se i.s not only of greater interest to the non-American 
reader but in the reviewer’s opinion, the best. If it is 
not bia.sphemou.s, one should note the growing feature 
of L.-iski’s newer works— viz., the verbosity and ropili- 
tion which jars in spite of the lilt of Laski’s language. 
This also help.s on occasions. 

Undoubtedly, this is a book which is bound to 
“stimulate students to realize something of the inter¬ 
est and fa.s<*inntion of American historj^ and politics.” 
It is a book which will be read on both the sides of 
the Pacific and .Atlantic with interest and profit. 

Brnoyendila Nath Banebjea 

TITIC PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL MOVE¬ 
MENTS : By Pryns Hopkins, M.A., Ph.D- Published 
by Mp.ws. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 284. 
Price 10s. Cd. 

Dr. Pryas Hopkins was a political and social worker 
in the Imited States in the earlier part of his career. 
He i.s at jiresent an honorary lecturer in Psychology in 
University College. London. Dr. Hopkins’s book is a 
remarkable production. It is written in a style that 
is at once lucid, definite, and interesting, a combination 
of qualities that is rare indeed. Dr. Hopkins bclives 
that the Psychological approach to the social move¬ 
ments is likely to be (he most, fruitful one from the 
practiced .standjioint. Reviewing (he diffi-rent schools 
of Psychologj' current at prc.sent Dr. Hopkins concludes 
that ]).sycho-analysia affords the beat meaha of studying 
(he dark hidden forcp.s (hat control social movements. 
He dif^cuases the roots of .social ethics and thinks that 
Bentham'.s maxim “ the greatest hnp|)ine.SB of the great- 
p.st number” i.s a perfectly safe yard-slick for the evo¬ 
lution of moral and social behaviour. -Bentham’s argii- 
ment.s however do not appeal to him. Hopkins has his 
own justification for this theory of ethical hedonism. 
Tlie author holds (hat all ethical rules can be reduced 
to the safe-guarding or promotion of six forms of happi¬ 
ness, viz.. (1) the enjoyment that is horn of knowledge, 

(2) the pleasure that, comes from the bodily sense oigans, 

(3) (he happine.ss of inner peace, i.r., the happiness that 
come.s from an absence of mental conflict. (4) the 
enjoyment of family life. (5) the enjoyment of material 
means and (6) the security from robbery and violence. 
The author proceeds to discjuss each of these items in 
a thorough-going manner. He is never ambiguous in 
his expressions. The author traces our greed for money 
and power, our love of war and similar propensities to 
their deep unconscious psychological roots which become 
effective in the earlier years of childhood. “Education 
in the nursery and the school room, therefore must be 
the chief concern of-all who seek to make a better 
world.” 


Q, Bosk 
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INDIA : ‘By Vpendronath B<M, MA. 

In this volunie pf 747 pages the author has treated 
the mam events in the history of India during the six¬ 
teenth, aeventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The book 
has no pretension to originality and is a text-book for 
advanced students. It deals mainly with the political 
history, though two chapters are devoted to a brief re¬ 
view of the culture and civilisation. The author has 
derived his account from the standard works on Indian 
History and docs not appear to have made use of original 
documents in forming his opinion about men and things. 
A select bibliography is added at the end of each chapter. 
The book su})T>lie8 full information on political transac¬ 
tions, and is almost of the nature of a chronicle of events. 
It is conseqiu'ntly somewhat dry and tedious though use¬ 
ful as a book of reference. Tliere arc some serious slips, 
.c.g., on p. 429 where it is said that Clive n?ached Kh ulna 
on the 141 h on his way to Plassey. 

R. C. Majumdab 

THE CiROWTH OF FEDERAL FINANCE IN 
INDIA : By P. J. Thoman, MA., B. Lilt., D. Phil. 
(Oxon), MJj.C., P^ofiSHor of English, University of 
Madras. Published hy the. Oxford University Press, 
IfW. Pages 658. Price Rs. 12/8. 

In this hook the author gives a comprehensive 
survey of India-’s Public h’inances from 1833 to 1939, 
and suggests for the future a new financial outlook 
based upoif careful planning and co-ordination. The 
r)rriod under survey is divided under seven parts each 
d^i‘aling with a distinct stage in the evolution of Indian 
P’innnce, and under each part different problems are 
dealt with in various chapters. The book is throughout 
well-documented and the sources of each information 
are properly noted. A number of valuable appendices 
and a good index enhance the usefulness of the 
materials contained in the book. 

The problems of Indian Finance have for a long 
time engaged the attention of economists and states¬ 
men an‘d a ntimber of treatises have been written on the 
subject. But Dr. Thomas’ book stands Jiead and 
shoulder above all previous publications, as much in 
its thoroughness and comprehen.<«ive character, as in the 
.scholarl.y presentation of some of the intricate questions 
that had to be tnekh-d from time to lime. But for one 
or two occasions where the author shows undue interest 
in the financial position of the province of Madras, the 
book evinces a thoroughly scientific approach and can 
be recommended to every student and public man as 
a valuable addition to the literature on the subject. 

Nalinaksha Sanval 

ART AND LIFE : Roop Mary. Published 
by Ramkrishna <t Sons, Lahore. Pages 280. 1940. 
Price 3/12 or 6s. 

This beautifully got-up book is well supported by 
its manner and contents. Poems, snippets, essays and 
sketches lie cheek by jowl and form a pleasant picture. 

I find it difficult to say which I like most. Is it the 
sensitiveness of Mary or the honesty of Roop ? 
Sketches and the tail-pieces in particular show that the 
couple arc really competent artists. Hoop’s estimate 
of Dr. Abanindranath would find an echo in many a 
heart. Mary's highly, nervous manner of writing, if 
not English, is so decidedly persona] that it ceases to ' 
become sentimental. Its stren(|th is feminine. Hoop’s 
plea for art reffecting the spirit of the age, its ne^ 


“d,ideals I fully endorse. 'A pleasant book that 1 
would like to take with me on tour and read leisutely. 

s 

DhURJATIPBABAD MtJKBBajEB 

SOME INFLUENCES ’THAT MADE THE 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM IN INDIA: 
By M. Ruthnaswamy. Published by Lutac <fc Co., 

London, 1939. Pages 660. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy, the famous author of The 

Making of the Slate, discusses in this excellent book 
the various influences that have contributed to give 
to the British administrative system in India the s^pe 
that it has at the present time. Amongst these in¬ 
fluences he mentions particularly {!) the commercial, 
(2) the military, and (S) the land revenue, giving to 
each one of these factors a long chapter in which he 
analyses with very great care and industry their 

specific contributions to the development and growth 
of the administrative machinery. Thus, the civil 

service of the Indian Government is commercial in its 
origins and bears about it, even to the present day, 
some salient characteristics of its parentage. The Army, 
being the instrument by which the British dominion in 
India was effectively forged, has consistently and often 
irritetingly influenced the policy of the Government 
from practically the very start, and has led to the 
growth of such departments as Survey, Communications 
and Public Works. Again, large numbers of military 
men have been employed in various departments of 
civil administration, and on that account the Army has 
left an indellible impress upon the coarse of Indian 
administration. So far as land revenue is concerned, 
it is quite the fundamental basis of Indian administra¬ 
tion, and has not merely influenced the general character 
of government and the course of administration but 
has been actually responsible for carving out the whole 
range of administration. The division of the Provinces 
into districta was due primarily to land revenue; and 
in each district land revenue has built up the adminis¬ 
trative structure. 

From this analysis of the contribution that these 
three influences have made to the development of Hie 
Indian administrative system. Mr. Rufhna.«twamy goes 
on to discuss the nature of “ the state that was made by 
the administration.” He .sajo? that the problem in India 
wa.s to secure the condition on which an alien govern¬ 
ment could maintain its authority over an enormow 
population 'without .any show of efficient strength’ 
The native governments Jiefore the British used to be 
upheld by many powerful interests a landed aristocracy 
endowed with large powers of police and magistrate, 
native civil establishments living on service lands ana 
fees and periodical presents rather than regular salaries, 
in money, and hereditary village officers with land 
grants or remissions on their own or th^e. village rent. 
In place of these, the British Govemm’ent created a 
well-built and properly articulated machinery of ad¬ 
ministration : for the maintenance of peace and order 
there was the Police in its internal aspect and the 
Political and the Foreign departments in its external 
aspect: for looking after the finances of the government 
there wa.s the Finance department, which began its 
career in 1861 by 'manifesting powers of discovery of 
new forms of financial contacts with the people’; for 
the securing of property rights there was created tte 
Registration department. *1116 Piiblic Works ,deparit- . 
mont. the Post ft Telegraph and Communications 
generally, and the Medical and Health departments 
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although originally started for military reasons—were 
now used to provide utilities such as would help to 
secure the attachment of the people to the state. For 
collecting information about the people—an urgent 
need for ‘the government of one people placed in autho¬ 
rity over another ’—there was the Census. 

The organization of all these departments, how¬ 
ever, necessitated by the peculiar conditions of the 
problem, led in the course of time to the bane of 
bureaucracy, rod-tapi.sm and institutional rather than 
personal government, which was extremely slow to 
move. Mr. Ruthnaswamy studies, in the last chapter 
of the hook, the motive power of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration. " Administrative machinery cannot function 
unless it is moved by some force. Tliat force can be 
imparled to an administrative machine from one of 
two sources. It may come from without or from 
within.” In the case of Indi.an administration, this 
motive force came Iwgely from within during the 
T»eriwl before the Mutiny, when social reforms like the 
abolition of infanticide, suttee and other inhuman reli¬ 
gious practices, and educational and religious toleration 
policies were dictated to the Government by adminis¬ 
trative considerations—^and inevitably came from with¬ 
out in the past-Mutiny period, when the cry for self- 
government and Indianization was raised by popular 
opinion and by the Indian National Congress. 

It will be cle.ar that Mr. Ruthnaswamy’s study is 
a comprehen.sive and engaging one. It is also brilliant 
in its execution. He has analysed with great wealth of 
detail how India’s (political gains and losses, the politi¬ 
cal virtues and defects of the people, as well as the 
strength and weakness of their political armour can 
all be traced to the structure and working of Indian 
admini-stration. "Political unity was attained through 
the administlation—^by its own action as well as by 
reactions against it. It.s inces.sant activity, through 
its progre.s.sive|y numerous and beneficent departments, 
has brought a people given over to political renunciation 
into the richer and fuller life of the modem State. Of 
its own will and on its own intiative it has set free 
currents that have galvanised the people into educa¬ 
tional. .social and economic progres-s. It. ha.s assembled 
a well-knit, co-ordinated and heirarchical sj'stem of 
administration that has given the people the machinery 
that, they can use for the highest end.s of the State. It 
created the profe.s,«innal middle clas.s like the Equestrian 
class under the Roman cmrire. Rut there is the other 
siiTe of the balance sheet. The unity that it gave to the 
people was onlv administrative unity. It might have 
given them a bolder poliev df army organisation, ad¬ 
ministrative recruitment and social reform—a more 
organic and more political unity. It might have done 
,more for social an(i economic progre.ss. It might have 
done many things which it has not done and omitted 
manv things which it has.” 

The lessdil of Mr. Ruthna.swamy’s study is that 
'the ideals of administrative progress do not end with 
administration.’ If the stnicture of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration is to continue to be of service to the Indian 
community, coustant care and attention must be 
devoted to its maintenance anl repair. This is what 
every indi\ddual member of Indian administration and 
every Indian student of Political Science needs to 
remember. 

Bool Chand 

SOCIALISM AND GANDHISM: By Dr. B. 
PflUah^a Seetaramayya. Published by the Hindustan 


Publishing Co., Ltd., Rajahmundry, S. India. Pp. tx+ 
ii+244. Price Re. 1-8. 

When I first started reading the book, I had hoped 
to find in it—^as the name suggested—a detailed com¬ 
parison between Socialism and Gandhism with reference 
to the numerous problems which both have tried to solve 
in their own way. In this, I was diStippointed; for the 
liiclure of Socialism which emerges from the pages of 
1 he book is of an unsystematic and disintegrated charac¬ 
ter. 'J’he reader leaves the book without forming any 
concrete idea a.s to what Socialism is, or how socialiste 
of different schools try to bring their ideals into fruition. 

Nor is the picture of Gandhism such as to success¬ 
fully remove the doubts which socialists or laymen may 
entertain about it. The different chaptcre of the book 
seem to have been written with reference (o problems as 
they arn.se from time to time in course of the last few 
years of our national life. Their purj) 08 e was perhaps 
to convince tlie reader of the merits of the Gandhian 
solution in e.ach case. 0(a-asionally they throw sympa¬ 
thetic light upon some obscure aspect of ancient Indian 
civilization, and thus help the reader to appreciate, in 
a better fiishion. the merits of Gandhiji’s solution of 
our national or social i)roblems. 

But that i.s not enough to convince the reader why 
those .solutions are better than the solutions offered by 
socialists in India. For this, it is nece.ssary that the 
cjises of both Gandhians and Socialists .should be pre¬ 
sented fully and with fairness; and the reader left free 
to make his own choice between the two. F.ven if the 
reader does not finally agree with the premises of one 
side or the other, the comparison .should be such as to 
leave no room for misunderstanding of any ca.se. 

Such comparisons h.ave become all the more neces¬ 
sary in India at the present moment of our national 
intellectual life. 

Nirm.al Kumar Bosk 

CATALOGUE OF COINS IN THE INDIAN 
MUSEUM : By Shammddin Ahmad, M.A., Assf. 
Curator, Arrhceology Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Published by the Manager of Government Publications, 
Delhi. 10S9. Supplement to Vol. II, pp. ix-\-163, with 
five plates. Price Its. 0-6 or 10s. Supplement to Vol. 
Ill, pp. ix 4-240, with three plates. Price Rs. 9-8 or 18$. 

More than three dec,ades has elapsed since the pub¬ 
lication of Nelson Wright’s Catalogues and during this 
period the Coin Cabinet of the Indian Museum has been 
considerably enriched by many valuable collections. 
I’he description of more than 3.000 of these coin.s in 
the.se volumes will therefore be hailed by all scholars 
interested in the history of Muslim India. 

The coins have been scientifically arranged and 
classified and the utility of these volumes has been 
enhanced by the mention of the register-numbers and 
find-spots of these coins—a feature which was absent in 
Nelson Wright’s Catalogues. 

The chapters on the Bengal and Bahmani coins are 
of particular interest in the first volume. The dates 
740 A.H.. and 760 A.H. (Coins Nos. 22 and 48) of Shara- 
suddin Ilyas Shah, dates 813 and 814 A.H. (Nos. 107 
and 109) of Snifuddin Hamza Shah might be regarded 
as highly sensational, because they are not in accord 
with the accepted chronology. The reviewer himself 
was at first inclined to call in question the accuracy of 
these readings, but found, after a close and careful 
examination of them while working in the Indian Muse¬ 
um on coins that the readings were unimpeachable. In¬ 
deed, the editor has brought so much industry and 
patience to bear upon the scrutiny of each individual 
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coin that it would be extremely difficult for an expert 
to detect an inaccuracy in hia description of the coine. 
Mr. Shamsuddin has read the dates as they are and not 
as they should be leaving to the historian the task of 
adapting their chronology to the dates of the coins. 
Attention may here be drawn to a few new mint names, 
dates and inscriptions in coins, e.g., the name Balapur 
on a coin of Shcr Shah (No. 108a), the inscription ‘bin 
Imam iidil ’ on a Coin of Muhammad Bin Tugliluq (No 
89). 

Another interesting feature is the introduction of 
two new chaptere on the Coins of Bahmani and Madura 
Sultans, nie Coins of Alauddin Bahman Shah, Nizam 
Shah, Mahmud bin Muhammad Shah have for the first 
time been included here. The Coin (No. 4) of Alaud¬ 
din Abs-m Shah of Madura, dated 734 A.H. is unique 
and will antedate his accession by a year. 

The Sui)plemeut to Vol. Ill is equally rich in the 
descrii)tion of rare and important specimens, e.g., 377 of 
Jehangir and Nurjehan. Nos. 405. 524, 611 and 612 of 
Shah .fehan. Nos. 769, 780. 781 of Aurangzeb, No. 708 
of Murad Baksh, the luckless hap>py-go-lucky brave 
prince who Won and lo.st the war of .succi.-.'-ion. Two 
types of coins of Akbar which have for tlie first time 
been descri^bed in this volume are of unsurpa&sed inter¬ 
est. e.g., Nos. 91 and 92 in wliich the figure of a tiny 
bird is dejucted just below the mint name (2) No.s. 93, 
96 and 96 in which the word “ Ram ’’ is inscribed in the 
place of the bird, mentioned above (the word Ram is 
<juife clear in illustration No. 93). 

We reserve our opinion on the interpretation of 
the word “ Rarn ” on the coins of Akbar, leaving it to 
the more ingenious historians to suggest interpreta¬ 
tion and conclude our remarks by exj)rossing high appre¬ 
ciation of the.so volumes. Ineidentally, we would note 
th.at the coins of the Shillong Cabinet (Assam Covl.) 
which badly need re-cataloguing, should be placed in 
the hands of an expert. 

N. B. Ray 

COMMODITl' PRICES IN SOUTH INDIA, 191^ 
1938 : By Prof. P. J. Thomas and Mr. N. Sundararama 
Haslry. Published by the University of Madras. 1040 . 
Pp. f!4. Price. Re. 1. 

This small book is the latest addition to the series 
of books and bulletins that the Madras University has 
recently been publishing. An economist and a statisti¬ 
cian have contributed their joint efforts to analyse the 
price-movements of five important commodities in Sovith 
India during 1918-38. The commodities selected are 
rice, groundnut, sugar-cane, cocoanut and pepper, and 
particular emphasis has been laid on the facts governing 
the prices of rice and sugar-cane. The analytical por¬ 
tion of the study is what it should be; index numbers 
of prices and trade have been given for all these articles, 
three-interval moving averages have been computed 
and adequate graphical illustrations have been furnished. 
In the descriptive portions, an attempt has been made 
to fmd out the causes of the downward trend of prices 
in recent years. Some important conclusions have 
emerged out of the statistical analysis, e.g., in regard 
to the relations between the price of Rangoon rice and 
the price of rice in India, and between the price of 
jaggery and the acreage under sugar-cane. There is a 
valuable appendix written by Dr. Thomas on the feasi¬ 
bility of imposing a tariff on the imports of rice from 
Burma, in which it has been shown that the adoption ^ 
of such a step will ‘hit the consumer without actually 
benefiting the producer.' 

As a regioiw study, this small book is of immense 


value to the students of statistics and of price-econo- 
mi<». 'Die Department of Economics of the Madras 
University has set an example which other Universities 
will do well to follow. 

Bhabatosh ‘Datta 

INDUSTRY YEAR BOOK AND DIRECrTORY, 
1940: Industry Publishers Limited, £2, R. G. Kar 
Road, Shambazar, Calcutta. Pp. Demy 8vo. 1347. 
Cloth, gill-letters. Price Rs. 8. 

This annual publication rightly claims to be_ a 
“great marketing book in which commercial and in- 
flustrial information of India, Burma and Nepal, includ¬ 
ing lists of industrial and agricultural fairs, has been 
brought together for every day use and profit.” Two 
maps, one showing the distribution of agricultural crops 
of India and another showing the political divisions and 
the chief railway systems of India, have been given in 
tliis volume. A list of agents and distributors of for^ 
eign goods in India has been newly added to the 
volume. Other additioas to it arc : A summary of 
the jirovisions under the Indian Insurance Amendment 
Act. Trade Marks Act. Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act, Defence of India Ordinance, etc., a concise state¬ 
ment of the recommendations of the Indian Tariff 
Board on ."ilk. a broad view of the Central and Railway 
Budgets, a brief account of the new Indo-Japanese TVadc 
Agreement. Internal Trade during 1938-39, Income-tax 
Rates. Tariff Schedules, Stamp Duties, etc. 

An important section of this Directory is that de¬ 
voted to the Market Places of India. Recent statistical 
figures regarding banking, in.surance, agricultural crops, 
minerals, trades and industries render the volume a 
useful book of reference to men of business, journalists 
and other publicists, statesmen and st.udents of econo¬ 
mics alike. 

Classified Trades and Industries, Technical Institu¬ 
tions. IVffital. Railway and Shipping Information, hitoney 
Market. Weights and Measures. Unite of Sale of Com¬ 
modities, Labour and Commercial Laws, Government 
Offices. Cotton Jute, Iron and Steel and Sugar Indus¬ 
tries. Civil Divisions of India. Burma and Nepal, and 
other usual features are maintained. There is alro a 
long list of the newspapers and periodicals of India. 

The Industry Fhiblishers deserve to be congratu¬ 
lated on (be regular annual publication of this useful 
volume. 

X. 

THE MYSTERY OF MAHABHARATA, Volumes 
3, 4 * 6 ; By N. V. Thadani. Published by Bharat 
Publishing House, Karachi. Price Rs. 4Jtl-- 

This !!eric.s of books has been the result of twelve 
years of extensive study by Principal N. V. Thadani, 
■Principal Th.adani believes that the entire teaching of 
Hindu Philosophy and Hindu religion is, to be found 
in the Mahahharats. In fact, according' to him. the 
Mahabharata is not a mere epical story but a book 
that was expressly designed to record Hindu thought 
in the domain.^ of philosophy, religion and sociology. 
Principal Thadani thinks that the Mahabharata is 
written in cryptic langxiage the real meaning of which 
can be discerned “by the ancient method of Letter- 
analysis known to all students of Sanskrit.” The 
method of letter-analysis has been explained in the 
seventh chapter of the first volume of'the^book and 
in* the second chapter of the second part of t^e third. 
volume. To any one who wants to have a (pasp of 
the teachings of Hindu philosophy and religipn the 
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book will be an extreme,ly useful one. The critical 
reader, however, is left unconvinced of the truth of the 
validity^ of the interpretations given by Principal 
Thadani. This does not prevcht any one from enjoy¬ 
ing the book which is a veritable store-house of infor¬ 
mation. 

G. Bose 

YOGIC HOME EXERCISES: By SwamiSivananda. 
I'^Mishcd by D. B. I'arapornmla Sons t& Co. 210, 
Iluruby Hoad, Bombay, 1930. Price Rs. 3/12. 

It is indeed a happy sign of the times that increas¬ 
ing attention is now paid by our countrymen to the 
study of yoga and yogie exi’rci.ses. There is a general 
feeling tlint yogie exi'rcises are meant only for the few 
who can renounce tlic world and live in mountain caves 
and deep forests. It is high time that this feeling be 
dispelled once for .all. The {wesent treatise is a great 
help towards removing this feeling. 

The author Swami Sivananda, an expert yogi (whose 
portrait is given in the frontispiece) has shown how, 
like all other exercises of the different phy.sicjil culture 
systems that are in vogue now, the yogie exercises also 
can be performed at home without di.sturbing in any 
way the daily normal activities of the individual. A 
little attention to diet and other indispensable laws of 
health and a quarter of an hour devoted daily to the 
yogie exercises are all that is needed. No one will 
certainly consider these to be exce.asive demands. 

The technique of the various exercises has been 
described, in a very lucid .style in chapter I and can bfc 
easily understood bj- all. 'I’he plates illustrating the 
different ‘ asanas ’ will help the beginner to a great ex¬ 
tent. 'fhe bencfil.s to be derived from the practice of 
variou.s ‘ asanas ’ have been fully narrated and these 
will undoubtedly encourage many persons to take up 
these exercises seriou.sly. In Chapter II the aim and 
.some methods of practising ‘pranayam’ have been 
stated. It Is i)robably with a view to making the 
treatise under review thoroughl}’ practical and u.seful 
to all individuals living in .society amongst the hum¬ 
drum of daily life that the author has not unnecessarily 
dilated upon the subject.. The inclusion of a chapter 
on relaxation has greatly added to the value of the book. 
It is really a fact that very few people know how to 
relax their body and mind completely so that they 
may feel fully refreshed even after a .short period of 
ce/|sation from physical and mental labour. An 
appendix has been added which contains besides other 
topics instructions as to how, to acquire control over 
the senses and thought 

The reviewer is definitely of opinion that instead 
of searching about for exotic systems of physical cul¬ 
ture we should turn our own indigenous yogie exercises 
for the training both of the body as also of the mind. 
While the adopted foreign ayste.»ns may develop parti¬ 
cular muscles or orf^ns of the body it Is doubtful how 
far they can contribute towards the proper develop¬ 
ment of the mental faculties. The sooner a graded 
.system of these yogie exercises for the boys and gtrls 
of different ages be evolved after necessary observa¬ 
tions and experiment* by expert yogis the better will 
it be for all of us. Being of this opinion the reviewer 
welcomes this book. He unheritatingly recommends this 
book to all who care for healthy development of the 
body and Vnind and he hopes that it will have a wide 
circulation. ■ 


BACKGROUND AND ISSUES OF THE WAR : 
By H. A. L. Fisher, A. D. lAndsay. Gilbert Mwray, 
H. C. K. Ensor, Harold Nicolsori, J, L. Brierly, Publish¬ 
ed by the Oxford University Press. • Pp. 141- Price 6s. 

The book under review, which comprises of six 
lectures bearing on the present war delivered by emin¬ 
ent scholars of Oxford, will throw much light on the 
background of the present war and give food for 
thought to the student of current politics. In a world 
rleafened by propaganda, half-truths, and lies, scholars 
can render a particular service by their disinterested 
find objective studies. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
[Tnivensity of Oxford, at whose suggestion those lectures, 
delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre and proved 
to be very popular, were procured and published in the 
present form, has done a distinct scrvica to the public. 

ROUND THE WORLD : By J. N. Sinha. With 
a Foreword by Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, D.Ldtt., 
M.L.A., Bar-at-Lnw, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 
I‘p. 230 and viii-VO. 

A good book on travel should not rn^rely be in¬ 
formal be but should also stimulate a desire for travel. 
Mr. J. M. Sinha’s book amply fulfils lhe.se conditions. 
The author was awarded a Government scholarship for 
advanced studies in I’orcstry and Soil Conservancy in 
foreign countries. He made the be.st use of this opportu¬ 
nity in touring practically most of the countries of 
FiJiropp and America and returned to India, via Hono¬ 
lulu, Japan, Singapore, Fenang and ColomVjp. He has 
recorded in a vivid manner his impressions of the differ¬ 
ent countries he vi.sitcd in letters written from abroad 
to friends and relations. Tlic appendix includes a suin- 
mary of expenditure incurred during the tour and will 
be helpful to intending tourists. The illustrations and 
majjs enhance the value of the book. 

SouHEN De 


NANDAPUR (A Forsaken Kinudom), Part I ; 
By Kumar Bidyadhur Singh Deo, B.A., BE.. M.R.AS., 
Adi'omle, Jcyporr, 1039. Pages xv-\-l60. 22 iUustra- 
iiuns. 

In any history of Oris.sa. it is usual to neglect the 
Oriya-.‘■peaking tract of the old Vizagapatam District 
forming the 25emindary of Jeypore. This region of about 
l.'i.OOO .square miles (about twice the size of Trnvancoro 
State) is still ruled by the ancient Sankara dynast,y, 
the njlcrv of which went by the title of Nauna-Gaja- 
pati. 

It hap been very creditable on the part of the 
aiithor to have rescued the early history of this line 
from oblivion. Nandapur was their former capital, 
and Mr. Singh Deo has set forth in his book the history 
of this ancient city, as well as that of the rulers who 
succeeded the Silavamsa here in medieval times. He 
has mainly depended upon certain unpublished chro¬ 
nicles preserved by old Brahmin families; and h«s had 
reasons to differ from other historians of Orissa like 
Rakhaldas Banerji. 

The present volume carries the history of the 
Jeypore line from the end of the 15th century to the 
present day. We hope, the author will follow it up 
with further researches on the more ancient history of 
, the land, as well as into its ethnology and cultural 
history. 


S. C. Mim 


NiHMAi, Kpicab Boss 



BOOK REVIEW3 


PRACTICAL REJUVENATION : By Dr. K. V. 
Mathew. Published by Mrs. Anie Mathew. Travan- 
core. Pp. 14i. Price Rs. S-li. 

The book deals with the problem of senility, and 
advocates auto-rejuvenation as the means of choice for 
its prevention and cure. This is Stcinach’s operation, 
which is nothing but vasectomy, cutting out a portion 
of the vas deferens. The operation is easy, not requir¬ 
ing chloroform, and can be done by any doctor who 
learns the technique and performs it by cocaine injec¬ 
tions. The idea is that if the normal channel of semen 
is obliterated tlie internal' secretion of the testes will 
be enhanced, producing new vigour and energy to the 
individual. By this means virility will increase but 
natural production will stop. Hence there are many 
considerations for and against the operation. It can 
only be advised for very hopeless qgses. The book is 
evidently written for the lay public, but they will neither 
underatand the anatomy and the physiology which the 
writer has taken pains to «lescribe, nor the technique 
and the iiiodu.s opcrandi of the operation. The price 
of the booklet is rather high, judging from its small 
size. * , 

P. Biiattaciiabyya 

A SHORT TREATISE ON A. R. P. FOR INDIA : 
By iS'. K. Ghosh, Authorised A. R. P. Instructor. Pub¬ 
lished by the Author from ‘ Patrika ’ Press, 12, Ananda 
Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. Price annas twelve. 

In th«j!e (lays of modem warfare, with gas and 
bombs, it is needle.s8 to .stress the importance of an 
efficient A. R. P. Organisation to protect and help the 
civil ipopulution. Even a handful of trained men can 
do very little unless every l.ayman knows what to do 
in case of emergency. There is jiraclically no literature 
on the subject to help A. R. P. workers in this country. 
Mr. S. K. Ghose’s book will remove this need. His 
book written in a clear languugt; will be found useful 
by all. 

SOUHEX Dk 

ENGLISH-SANSKRIT 

BHASHAPARICCHEDA WITH SIDDHANTA. 
MTfKTAVALl : Translated into Kriylish by Swami 
Madhavananda; with an introduction by Dr. Satkari 
Mukherji, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta University. Published 
by Advuita Ashrama. Price Rs. 2-8 only. 

I’his trun.slution of Bhashapariccheda will strengthen 
the po.sition us a great translator which Swamiji won by 
his translation of Sarnkara’s commentary on the Briha- 
daranyuka Ujmnishad. 

Swamiji has a way of his own in bitting upon the 
happiest expression in English for the most abstru.se 
ideas conveyed in Saaskrit through lengthy compounefe 
or complicated terminologj'. This wiw evident in hia 
translation of the Upanishad and this is equally evident 
in his translation of Muktavali, which bri.stle8 with the 
Nyaya terminology. 

Dr. Roer'.s translation of the Bhashapariccheda wiw 
published ninety years ago; since tlien, the philosophi¬ 
cal terminology in English has been very largely en¬ 
riched; and as a result of this it has now become possi¬ 
ble to find words in English which come nearer in sense 
to many of the diflicult philosophical terms in Sans¬ 
krit. It is for this reason that Swaraiji’s translation of 
Muktavali will be found more literal and accurate than 
the previous one. . 

Added to the.se there is the device which is follow¬ 
ed by ^amiji in hia translation works, i.e., that of 


presenting in the form of questions and answers the 
views of his author as well as the criticism of Rie oppon¬ 
ents on them. 

This device has the'advantage of making the chain 
of arguments easily comprehensible to the readers. 

From all these it can be safely asserted that this 
translation will facilitate the study of Siddhanta-Mukta- 
vali as well as encourage the study of N 3 raya and in¬ 
cidentally that of other branches of the Hindu philo¬ 
sophy. 

IsAx Cham DBA Rot 


SANSKRIT 

RIGVEDA-SAMHITA. With the commbntabt 
OF Sayanachahya. II. 2-fi Mandalas. TUaka Maha¬ 
rashtra University. Vaidic Samsodhana Mandala 
(Vedic Research Institute). Poona 2. Price Rs. 19/-. 

Tile present volume was published' in December 
1936 not long after the publication of the first volume 
which was noticed in those pages in August 1635. 
Remarks made in the previous notice apply here as 
well. The commentary of Sayana has been edited 
here, as in the first volume, on the basis of a good 
number of manuscripts—twenty-five in number in the 
present ca,so—collected from public libraries and private 
collection.H in Bombay, Poona. Baroda, London, Taniore, 
Satara, Adyar (Madra.s), Benares, Bikaner, Indore, 
Belgaum, Bijapur and Kanara. Minute variants have 
been noted from these manuscripts, though not 
always adopted to improve the text. In choos¬ 
ing readings the authenticity of the manuscripts 
is stated to have been taken into consideration. 
But no indication appears to have been given as to 
which manascripts are regarded as authentic and why. 
No variants, if any, in the text portion, have been 
recordetl, though one wuidd be morc^ eager to know 
these even if they were not allowed to interfere with 
the prevalent text. The Managing Editor has openly 
declari'd. “ W^e have followed the traditional recitation 
of the Samhita and the Padapatha; we do not think 
there can be differences with regard to these two. 
We flo not attach any importance to manuscripts in 
such a matter" (Introduction, p. 4). This declaration, 
which is far from scholarly, has been occasioned by a 
remark made in the course of noticing the previous 
volum(« in these pnge.s that no mamweripts of the text 
portion appear to have been con.sulted. It is thus 
frankly admitted that no manuscript was actually con¬ 
sulted for editing the t<ttt portion. The printing and 
get-up is ns before attractive. We understand financial 
difficulties are hampering the progress of this valuable 
publication. We hoi)e donors will be forthcoming as 
before to remove these difficulties and carry this im^ 
portant work to a successful finish without any inordi¬ 
nate delay. .. 

CHINfAHAIL^X ClIAKEVVARTV 


BENGALI 

BANG ALA SAMAVIK-P.ATRA. 1818-1867 : By 
Brajt ndranath Bandyopadhyay. Published by Ranjan 
Publishing House, 26-2, Mohan Bagan Row, Calcutta. 
1346 BE. (19S9). Price Rs. S only. 

More than six years ago. Mr. Banerji (published the 
fiAt historical and connected account of the origin ahd ‘ 
development of tlie Bengali Newspaper and Periodical, 
in which the history was traced from 1818 to 1816 A.D. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JULY, IWO 


We had. tlic pleasure of .reviewing and welcoming this 
volume in the columns of' this journal. The present 
work is a thoroughly revised^ and enlarged edition of 
the same treatise, but much new information is includ¬ 
ed and the history is brought down to 1867, after which 
date materials are more accessible and details are 
superfluous. It must be recognised at once that the 
work is the result of much pationi ri’seareh and thorough¬ 
ly scientific in its method and spirit. The importance 
of the work will be realised wlien one remembers that 
before Mr. Banerji wrote, we had sporadic accounts of 
individual journals and journalists, but no systematic 
history of the earlier and more obscure period of 
Bengali journalistic endeavour. It is indeed a difficult 
undertaking in ^•ie^v of the extreme scarcity of materials; 
for there is not a single libpirj'. public or private, which 
contains the files of even the more important Bengali 
periodicals of the first half of the I9th century. It has, 
therefore, involved a great deal of i)atient search and 
indii.str>’. and the difTiculties of collecting materials on 
such a subject in a eountiy like Bengal are indeed very 
great. The author has not claimed finality for his work, 
for, in spite of his great zeal, earnestness and love of 
the subject, he has not b('en able to get access to all 
the early files of all the periodic.als published in this 
iporiod; but it must be .said that he has eminently suc¬ 
ceeded in unearthing most of them, and has si)ared no 
pains in going at every stej) to original sources, which 
he has carefully indicated in each case. lie has done 
whiit is humanly po.ssiblp for one man to do, and those 
who are aware of his singleness of devotion and capa¬ 
city of taking infinite paiiLs even over minute details, 
evinced in his olher works on .similar subjects, will have 
no difficulty in recognising the.se qualities of a trained 
historian in the present work and appreciating the 
accuracy precision and trustworthiness of his very inter¬ 
esting account. 

But, more than this. Mr. Banerji has .succeeded in 
drawing an attractive picture, and not merely a pano¬ 
ramic view of early Bengali jounialLsm. the history of 
which, apart from its general interest, passesse.s great 
importance for the parly histon’ of modern Bengali 
literature in the 19th century. The rise and growth of 
the Bengali periodical of this early epoch are chxsely 
connected with the ris(; and growth of modem Bengali 
literature in general. Mr. Banerji does not pretend to 
deal fully with this aspect of the cjue.stion. but it 
cannot be said that he has ignored it. He has at lea.sl 
afJITplied for the first time a coasistent and reliable 
history of the early efforts at journalistic writing, and 
his work will for many years to eome be oiir source¬ 
book and be.st, authority on the .subject. 

S. K. He 

IHALOKA 0 PARALOKA (THIS WORLD AND 
THAT) : Ry At.id Vihari Gnpla. Puhlishrd by Sailen- 
dra Nath f>SL, 'I’d-Bhandrswara, Bemres City. 

Pp. SW. Price Re. 1-4 only. 

As the name implies, this is a book on the survival 
of the sou! after physical death. The author is definite¬ 
ly of opinion tlit s^irvival after death is an estab¬ 
lished fact; that me departed souls can be brought back 
to us, can hold conversations with us and can even 
become visible. Ho bases his conclusions on a number 
of seances he,witnessed in England, America and India. 
Th> author.’s' presentation of his epo merits praise, 
But'pe-sonally we are inclined to think that the ques¬ 
tion under debate is still undecided.^ Wo have yet to 
(ind .vhftt may be described as scientific proof. 


The seances lack the precision of a scientific experi¬ 
ment. The very fact that seances can not be made in 
public, not even in a class-room,- like an erperiment of 
science, is a limitation to its scientific value. Again, 
souls seem to come at random to these seances ; we do 
not have cases where 'particular souls were invited and 
responded. Yet, the souls that come happen to be old 
acquaintances of one or other of the persons present at 
the seance, and they always speak a language known to 
them. They give us information of this world—speak 
of past events lurking in the memory of the persons 
present, easily enough—^bul can hardly give any new 
information about the new world to which they have 
gone (p. 148). Besides, the conversations in these 
stances seem to follow a set form. 

Whoever has lost a dear friend or relative has a 
natural inclination to believe that the departed yet lives. 
And it would be a great consolation to the bereaved 
if they could have communication with the departed 
just as we hold correspondence with people at a distance. 
But this belief in the survival of the soul is not free 
from metaphysic.al difficultira and is not yet a scientifi¬ 
cally established proposition like the law of gravitation 
or relativity. 

But the raysterx' is alluring and -powerful minds— 
men with high scientific training—have set to them¬ 
selves the t-'isk of solving it. As an attempt on this 
line and as a contribution to tlie literature on the sub¬ 
ject, the hook before us deserves prai.se. Its materials 
have been well digested and carefully presented. 

U, C. Bn.m.vcH.uuEE 

KANNADA 

OSADHIKOSAM (A Sanskrit into Kannada Dic¬ 
tionary OF ABOUT 1’WBI.VE THOUSAND WORDS—MAINLY 

Herb-names) ; Edited by Sjl. A. Vtuhitrao and Sjt. 
H. Skesha Iyengar oj the Department of Kannada, Mad¬ 
ras University. Published by the same University. Pp. 
183. Crown quarto. Price Rs. 3 only. 

As the name indicates, llii.s is a dietionary of the 
nanie.s of O-sadhis (Osadhyah phalpakantah) or plants 
th.at die after a single fruiting. It contains some other 
word.s also viz., names of some animals, and substances 
.such as gold, silver, etc. Obvioixsly they come in 
bceau.se they have a place in the Ayurvedic Pharma- 
copita wherein the Osadhis play a very important part. 

Unfortunately the Ko.sa stops at the word Sapta- 
sapti which means that about two hundred words more 
have been left out. Since only one manuscript was 
available, thi're wa.H no choice left to the editors but to 
publish it ns it wa.s. 

The date of the author and the manascript cannot 
be carried far beyond about two hundred years. The 
author was a Jain. It is evident from his salutation 
to Ajita. .Tinasena. Adinath, etc. (p. 18) which occur 
at some places in the manuscript. This manuscript was 
found in the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana Library in Arrah 
(N. India). 

The book is wcll-prinlred and very, nicely got up. 
It is really a vepr useful publication in as much as 
ordin.ary dictionaries do not contain these words. /This 
is specially useful for Kannada students of Asmrveda, 
which seems to be gradually coming to its own. The 
original works about this science are all in Sanskrit and 
though all the Kannada equivalents may not be in¬ 
telligible to all for want of sufficient knowledge, it is 
sure to serve the purpose very well. 

R. R. Diwaxab 



BOOK KBVI^Wa' 


HINDI 

ITIHASH-PRAVESH : By Jay Chandra Yidyakai^ 
har. Pp. Ifi6. 

Thia Hindi text>book deab with Indian history upto 
the end of the eighteenth century. It would be useful 
for* the top-classes of H. E. Schools, i,e., for candidates 
preparing for the Matriculation or School final examina¬ 
tion. It embodies most of Mr. Jayaswal’s theories about 
the chronology and facts of Indian history. It con¬ 
tains a large number of useful illustrations 

R C. Majumdab 

YUGAPRADHAN SRI JINACHANDRA SURI 
By Agarchand Nahta and Bhambarkd Nahta. Sn 
Abhayn Jain Oranthamala No 7 

DADA SRI JINAKUSAL SURI : By Agarchand 
'Nahta and Bhambniial Nahta. Sri Abhaya Jain Gran- 
thamala No 10. Published by Sankardan Subhairaj 
Nahta, 5-6, Armenmn Street, Calcutta. 

These two works give detailed accounts of the event¬ 
ful lives of fwo great Jain .saints • Jinakusal Sun (1280- 
1333 A D ) and Jinachandra Sun (1538-1613 A.D ). They 
also contain shoit notires about the principal disciples 
and admirers of them They bear the stamp of the 
historical insight of the authors who have taken pains 
to collect facts by a criticuil study of numerous old docu¬ 
ments 

SAMI^HIPTA JAIN ITIHASA. Von III, Part II 
By Kamlaprasad Jam Sahityamnniski, M R AS. Pub¬ 
lished by Mulchand Kisandas Kapadia, Digambar Jain 
Pustulzalaya, Kapadiabhai an, Surat, 

The present part the predecessor of which was 
reviewed in these pages in March 1938, gives short 
—though not strictly pertinent to this work—accounts 
of the Kings of Pallava, Kadamba Ganga and other 
minor dynasties of South India and describes—^what is 
more interesting and relevcnt—^the condition of Jainism 
including the life stones of Jain acharyas during the 
time of each of these dynasties 

CniNTAH^BAN CllAKRAVARTI 


HINDUSTANI MUIIAVARE (A CkiLuncTiox of 
Hindi PRo\rRBs) ■ By Pt. Ambika Prasad Vajpai 
Pvdmahed by Vpendranarain Vajpai, lOS, Muktaram 
Babu Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 

Pt. Ambikaprasad Vajpai is too well known to need 
any introduction to Hindi readers. Hp cominands a 
facile pen and writes chaste Hindi. There are several 
other collrctions of Hindi provexts, i&ck in 

correct explanations in many a case. This hook, small 
as it is, is by far the best of oil other collections on 
the subject. English equivalents, explanations ^d their 
uses in sentences have made this book a handy com- 
panion to nil specially to non-Hindi .speaking people 
and to students and teachers. In order to understMd 
the twist and the turn of Hindi language this collection 
will help a good deal. 

Sam Ram Srahma 


GUJARATI 

ARVACHIN KAVYA SAI^ANAN VE^NO : 
By Prof. Ramnarayan V. Pothak, BA., LLB, PubMhed 


la 


by the Vniveraity of Bombay. t9$8. Cloth bound, 
tlO. Price Re, 1-4. * 

At the invitation of, the Bombay University Prd[. 
Patbak delivered five lectures on currenta of modem 
(Gujarati) verse literature. He has reviewed this sub¬ 
ject from various (points of view, historical, technical, 
and popular. He has noticed rising young poets 
and given them their due. It is just the sort of woric 
expected from a ripe and well rc^ scholar. 

JUI ANE KETAKl ; By Vijayrai K, Voddya, BA. 
Printed at the Anand Printing Press, Bhavnagar. 19S9. 
Cloth bound. 1-p. SIS. Price Re. S-8, 

Prof Vaidya, calls this reprint of his critical re¬ 
views of some Clujarati books, published during the 
period 19212 to 1935. Jessamine and Ketaki, which is 
a thorny flower. He was then contributing to the now 
defunct Gujarat and Kaumudi. Hia criticism as he 
himself calls it is both soft and harsh, thorny. He both 
applauds and condemns and does it artistically. At 
tim<s trifles are magnified, at times he reads too mu(^ 
m a simple statement . but whatever he does, he is 
human and work.>, always on a high level. Tbe thirty- 
four reviews reprinted m this volume are of great liter- 
.iry importance and furnish a guide to workers in the 
same direction 

KIRTAN KANT • By Dayaram Ratansingh 
Sharma Printed at Bhagvati Printing Press, Bombay. 
1930 Card-board Pp. 188. 

This IS a collection of 157 devout songs or Kirtans, 
sung in praise of Ram Chandraji. They will be found 
to be of use to those who are devoteee of l^ma. 

K. M. J. 


MARATHI 

HISTORY OF THE PAWARS OP DEWAfl 
SENIOR • By M V Gujar, BA., Shivaji Miltlary 
School, Poona. With a Forewoid by Dr. Bal Krishna. 
Puhlish<d by tlu Author Price not mentioned. 

This IS the history of a Central-Indian Maratha State, 
known as Dewas Senior, a sister-branch going under 
the name Dewas Junior. These two Dewas branches 
and the present State of Dhar are all creations of 
one of tile three prominent help-mates of Bajirao I, 
iis, Rauoji Siiidlii.i Malharrao Hoikar and Udaji 
Piiwar Udaji’s two cousins Tukoji and Jivaji founded 
(he two sisltr chiefships of Dewas. These PawaiB*of 
Dhar and Dewas, it should be remembered, are the 
direct dc-scendanls of thh ancient Parmars of Dhara- 
nagan once a famous seat of Sanskrit learning, celebrat¬ 
ed under its patrons Munj and Bhoj The present rulers 
of Dhar have already published a history of their own, 
and this work on IDewas supplements the former in 
many essential details It would have been a real ser^ 
lice to hLslorv if all the exi^tii^ Pawaf*branches had 
jointly executed thus task, inst«ad of each one eulogicing 
particular ancestors of their own. In fact, they all re¬ 
presented one joint effort when that histoiy was first 
enacted. 

The author Mr. Gujar has bestowed much care and 
labour on his performance, which will prove a useful 
compendium for students of Maratha history rather 
than in itself a critical survey of the period. Being in 
Marathi, it cannot serve non-Maratbi scholars. It 
'shpuld ^ve been executed in English for the sake,of, 
a real advance in historical rceearch. * 

O. B. SAuapAi 



AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN INDU 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS, m.sc., ph.D. of Geneva 


The greatest impediment to the financing of 
Indian agriculture is the heavy indebtedness 
of the cultivators, which was roughly estimated 
by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
to be about Rs. 900 crores for the whole of 
British India, including Burma, in 1929. This 
indebtedness varies, however, from province 
to province, ranging from Rs. 22 crores in 
Assam to Rs. 155 crores in Bihar and Orissa, 
as shown below. 


Rural Inukbtkdnkss in 

British 

India in 1929’ 

Province 


Debts 



(Ra. in crores) 

Assam 


22 

Bengal 


.. 100 

Bihar and Orissa 


.. 165 

Bombay 


.. 61 

Burma 


.. 60 

Central Province* 


.. 36 

Central areas 


18 

Madras 


.. 150 

Punjab 


.. 135 

United provinces 


.. 124 


Total 

881 


What is more to the point is the fact that 
the volume of debt has been gradually increas¬ 
ing. The Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee, 
for instance, estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in that Province increased from 
Rs. 90 crores in 1921 to Rs. 135 crores in 1929. 
Since then there has been great depression in, 
agriculture and present indebtedness has 
increased by from W to 100 p(!r cent. Accord¬ 
ing to the report of the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India, the 
value of present indebtedness would, estimated 
in terms of commodities, amount to Rs. 1,800 
crores in 1937. The extent of rural indebted¬ 
ness becomes clearer by the fact that according 
to the Banking Enquiry Coraraittce, about four- 
fifths of tho agriculturists are in debt. More¬ 
over, by far the largest part of this indebtedness 
is unproductive, that is, borrowed for purposes 
other than agricultural or other production. In 
the United Provinces, for instance over 70 per 
cent of the d^t was incurred for unproductive 

1 . Rxeiuding Coorg, where the debt amounted to 
Bs. 36 to 65 lakhs and also N.-W. F. Province and other 
nidoor provinces, for which no estimates are available. 
Of. Tm Indian Centred Bemhng Enquiry Commiltee, 
19S1 ^Majority Report, p. 66. 


purposes.^ The percentage of unproductive ^ebt 
is equally high in other Provinces, especially 
in Bengal and Bombay. 

Rate qp Interest 

The burden of heavy indebtedness is aggra¬ 
vated by the exorbitant rate of interest. The 
rate of interest varies from province to pro¬ 
vince and even from district to district, but it 
is very high throughout the country, ranging 
from 10 to 37^ per cent in, Bengal, 12 to 25 
per cent in Bombay, 12 to 70 per cent in Assam, 
12 to 25 per cent in Madras, and 25 to 60 per 
cent in Bihar and Orissa. For, short-term 
loans the interest may vary from 75 to 300 or 
even 360 per cent.® Moreover, many of the 
debts bear compound interest. Once in debt a 
cultivator has .scarcely any chance of getting 
out of it, and he leaves it to his son as legacy 
after his death. Many of the cultivators are 
therefore bom in debt and end their lives in 
debt. 

Principal Cat ses 

The causes of agricultural indebtedness 
are many, the most important of which may be 
classified under the following headings :—^First, 
the inheritance of debt from the ancestors, 
which, like the holding, passes from generation 
to generation ; secondly, the exorbitant rate of 
interest owdng to the dearness of money, 
absence of security on the part of the debtor for 
repayment, helplessness and ignorance of the 
cultivator and sometimes even the malpracti¬ 
ces on the part of money-lenders; thirdly, the 
lack of thrift and prudence on the part of the 
debtor and unproductive borrowing for such 
purposes as litigation, payment, of ancestral 
debt and marriage, funeral and other social and 
other special and' religious ceremonies; finally, 
insufficient income from cultivation owing to 
several factors, such as the small and unecono¬ 
mic size of the holding, the practice of raising 
one crop a year, and inefficient, system of 
cultivation and the lack of scientific methods 
in agricultural production. 

RiBMEDIAL MbASURE.S 

Heavy indebtedness has given rise to 
several problems, for the solution of which 

2. The United Provinces Bankirtg Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, p. 84. 

3. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee, Majority Report, 19Si, pp. 78-81. 
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there have also been taken a number of 
measures. The earliest le^lative measure 
for the regulation of agricultural indebt¬ 
edness is the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act 
of 1879, with a view to controlling the evils of 
agricultural loan. It provided for the exami¬ 
nation by the Court of the history of the debt 
in suits by or against the agriculturist, the 
reduction by the Court of unreasonable interest, 
the taking over of the land' by the collector for 
its management for a period of seven years, 
the declaration of solvency on the part of the 
agriculturist owing Rs. 50 appointing a conci¬ 
liatory village registrar, and the execution by 
the agriculturist of all the instruments of the 
debt in the presence of this registrar. The 
Act was fir.*!! applicable to the four districts of 
the Deccan and has since been applied, after 
several amendments, espicially in 1907, 1912 
and 1920, to the whole Presidency of Bombay, 
f'xcept for the provision of solvency. 

Another series of regulations undertaken 
by Government for the relief form indebtedness 
is the exemption of minimum products and 
capital godtls from attachment, provided under 
the Civil Procerlure Code of 1859, as amended 
in 1877 and 1908. Section 61 of the Code, for 
instance, empowers Provincial Governments to 
exempt from liability to attachment or sale ini 
(fxecution of a decree such portion of agricul¬ 
tural products as may appear to the Government 
to be necessary for the purpose of providing, 
until the next harvest, for the due cultivatiori 
of land and for the support of the judgment- 
debtor and his family.^ 

The problem of rural indebtedness has 
lately become much more complicated, especial¬ 
ly since the agricultural depression of 1920-29. 
Some of the Provinces have passed emergency 
measures against the sale of a^icultural land 
and declared a moratorium until the problem 
could be properly solved! through appropriate 
legislation; others have immediately formula¬ 
ted measures for the relief of agricultural 
debtors. These measures may be conveniently 
described under tiiree headings, namely : 

(1) Control of land alienation; 

(2) Liquidation of old debte; Md 

(3) Reconstruction of the credit ^tem. 

Control of Land Alienation 
The control of land alienation from the 
agricultural to the non-agricultural classes was 
first undertaken by the Deccan Agriculturists' 
Relief Act.of 1879; the Punjab Alienation Act 
was passed in 1900 a nd amended in 1907, 

4. See also Sections 44, 45 and 60 (B and C). 


restricting the transfes of agrioultural land 
from the agriculturist to the non-agriculturist, 
It was followed by 'the Bundelkhand Land 
Alienation Act of 1903 and a similar Act was 
also passed by the N.-W. F. Province in 1904. 
Legislative measures for restricting alienation 
of land of the aboriginal and backward tribes 
have been passed in most other Provinces. 

Recent restrictions on land alienation have 
been approached from a threefold point of 
view:—IFirst, the control of the benami, i.e., the 
actual transfer of land from the cultivator to 
the creditor but under nominal oA^mership of 
another cultivator, by the Punjab Land Aliena¬ 
tion (Amendment) Act of 1938 , declaring 
alienation of land void if the beneficiary of 
such a transaction was not a member of the 
same agricultural tribe, and also by the Punjab 
Alienation of Land (third Amendment) Act of 
1938, restricting the right of even an agricul¬ 
turist to buy land if he were a money-lendfer. 
Secondly, the limitation of usufructuary 
mortgages on land, except to a member of the 
same agricultural tribe, to a period of 20 years, 
and the redemption of other mortgages by the 
Punjab Redemption of Mortgages Act of 1913 
in all cases in which the sum borrowed did not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and the land mortgaged did 
nob exceed 30 acres, and by the Punjab Relief 
of Indebtedness Act of 1934 extending the scope 
of the Mortgages Act to include areas up to 
50 acres and the mortgage loan up to Rs. 5,(X)0, 
as well as by other similar provincial measures 
such as the United Provinces Agriculturists* 
Relief Act of 1934 and the N.-W. F. Province 
Redemption of Mortgages Act of 1935. Finally, 
the restriction of the forced sale of holdings by 
the Bengal Agricultural Debtors' Relief Act 
of 1935, providing for the setting apart of an 
acre or not more than one-third of the lan(F 
held by the debtor for. maintenance of himself 
and his family in case his land is sold for in¬ 
solvency, as well as by the other similar 
measures, e.g., the Punjab Debtors’ Protection 
Act of 1936 providing special safeguards against 
the sale of ancestral property and also by the 
Bihar Money-lenders’ Act df 1938 exempting a 
minimum holding from sale in execution of 
decrees and regulating the price of land sold 
in a court auction. 

Liquidation of the Old D^t 

The liquidation of old debts has been under¬ 
taken by different Governments on’a tVofold 
basis: * 

(1) Declaration of insolvency; and • 

(2) Conciliation and art>itration. 
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The declaration od insolvency, though very 
limited in scope, relieves the' debtor from the 
heavy burden of debts and, at the same time, 
allows the creditor to realise the maximum 
possible repayment. The first provisions for 
the declaration of insolvency were made by the 
Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act of 1897 and 
also by the Insolvency Act of 1907 providing 
for the protection of the debtor against indiscri¬ 
minate arrest and imprisonment, and also by 
the Insolvency Act of 1920 providing for the 
repayment to the creditor from all the available 
assets of the debtor and granting protection to 
the honest debtor from further harassment. 
The Act of 1920 was, how’ever, restricted to the 
cases where the debt amounted to Rs. 500 or 
more. The Punjab Rcdief of Indebtedness Act 
of 1934 (Part II) and the Central Provinces 
Insolvency Amendment Aoti of 1935 have 
reduced the debt from Rs. 6(X) to Rs. 225 in 
order to extend the scope of the insolvency 
law, and the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act 
of 1938 has provided for a board of conciliation 
which may declare a debtor insolvent in case 
his assets arc not sufiRcient to repay the debt 
within 20 years, and the certifying officer may 
also declare a debtor insolvent when his over¬ 
due instalment cannot be recovered. 

The liquidation of the debt by conciliation 
and arbitration was first provided for by the 
Central Provinces Debt Conciliation Act of 1933 
(Act II) and was followed by similar Acts by the 
Governments of the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, 
Assam and Bombay. The conciliation measures 
provide for the amicable settlement of out¬ 
standing debts through the medium of 
conciliation boards and the registration of any 
agreement arrived at to be effective as if it 
'yere a decree. Indirect, and even direct, 
pressure for settlement may also be brought to 
bear upon the creditor by the issue of a certi¬ 
ficate to the debtor making a fair offer to the 
extent of 40 per cent of the debt owing (less 
in Bengal), as well as by prohibiting the receipt 
of interest in excess of the principal siim, as 
by the Afeam Mon?y-lenders’ Act of 1934 or 
by, fixing the price of the land to be sold ini 
execution of decrees on the basis of the pre¬ 
depression prices, as provided; by such measures 
as the Madra# Relief of Indebted Agriculturists* 
Act 1938 and the Central Provinces and Berar 
Relief of Indebtedness Act (XIV) of 1939. 

", Rboonsteuction of THU Credit System 

i « 

' The reconstruction of the credit systcm'for 
facilitating the loans to the cultivators and at 
'the same time regulating the rate of interest 


was first undertaken by the Usurious Loans Act 
of 1918, which empowered the Court, once 
seized of a case at the instance of a creditor, to 
reopen transactions as far back as six years 
and to enquire into the equity of the terms. 
The Act was amendled in 1926 to empower the 
Court to reopen cases as far back as 12 years, 
and included cases in which either party to a 
mortgage could seek relief. Where the debt 
was imsecured the debtor could draw the credi¬ 
tor into the Court by simply refusing to renew 
his loan. While most of the legislative measures 
for the revision of indebtedness have recently 
been taken by provincial Governments, a 
Usurious Loans Amendment Bill was also 
introduced into the Central Assembly of the 
Government of India on 18 February, 1939 for 
regulating the prevailing rate of interest in rural 
areas and for maintaining a uniform rate of 
interest all over the country.® 

Since the sharp fall in the agricultural 
prices in 1928-29 and the growing distress among 
the agricultural people, (he Usurious lioans Act 
has been amended and ne,w Acts have been 
enacted by most of the Provincial Gr-ivernments 
with a view to bringing relief to the cultivators 
from their indebtedness and also to regulating 
money-lending and fixing the rate of interest. 
The Punjab Government was the first to pass, 
on the basis of the British Money-lending Act 
of 1927, the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act 
of 1930, and has been followed by other Pro¬ 
vincial Governments in the. enactment of similar 
measure. All the Money-lenders’ Acts make 
it obligato^' on the money-lender to maintain 
proper regist'Crs of his transactions, such as a 
.‘ioparatc account for each debtor, a record of 
each loan advanced and a separate account for 
principal and interest. Specific provisions have 
also been made by some of the Acts, such as, 

(1) The fjpecificafion of the rate per cent of interest 
charged on the loan; 

(2) The recording of an,v other terms agreed between 
the creditor and the debtor; 

(3) The i.sRue of receipts for all repsyments; 

(4) The furni.shing of a statement of ac^jounts to 
the debtor, either at a fixed date, or on the demand of 
the debtor; and 

(5) The registration and licencing of the money¬ 
lender. 

Most of these Acts also pro^dde for the 
control of maximum rates of interest beyond 
which it may be judged excessive or usurious 
by the court or conciliation board both for the 
.settlement of past debts and the guidance of 
future laons. As regards the liquidation of the 

5. Gazetteer of India, 26th February, 1839, Part V, 
pp. 63-64. 
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past debt, both the court and conciliation board 
are generally given discretionary power to grant 
any interest on .the future instalment, depend¬ 
ing on the repaying capacity of the debtor, but 
some of the measures, e.g., those of Bengal and 
and the Central Provinces, prohibit any 
interest rate, while others fix a rate at which 
interest may be charged, e.g., the United Pro¬ 
vinces Relief Act, which provides for 3^ per 
cent future interest on decreed amounts, and 
the United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act, 
which provides for 4^ per cent on debtors’ 
instalments. 

For the future loans, the object of almost 
all the legislative measures has been to prohibit 
usurious or execessive rate of interest. The 
most drastic measure on this subject is the 
Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938, which 
abolishes * all outstanding interest on debt> 
incurred before 1 October, 1932, restricts (he 
rate of interest to 5 per cent on debts 
incurred on or after that date up to 1 October, 
1987, and fixes the rate of interest at 6^ per 
cent on debts incurred up to the coming into 
force of •the Act. Some of the money-lenders’ 
Acts do not specify the usurious rate but have 
prescribed the maximum rates of intertst which 
could be granted by the Court, as shown in 
the table below. It will be seen that the maxi¬ 
mum rate of interest varies from 9 to 16 per 
cent* for secured debt and from 12 to 25 per cent 
for unsecured debt. 

Maximt’m Lpr.Ai, Ratos of I.vterest in Somf. 

Phovixct;.® of British India* 

Rate of infri'p.st 
per annum 
TTn- 
scciirrH 


Tiovinrp 

N.'inip. date and section 

Loan 

Loan 


of the Act 

(p c.) 

(p. c ) 

Ronpa' 

Moneylenders’ Act, 1933(4) 

15 

2.5 

Piinjnb 

Relief of Indebtedness Act. 

12 

m 

Madrrt.s 

19.34(5) 

Debt ore’ Protection Act. 

9 

15 

United 

^ 1934(6A) 

Usurious Loan.® Act. 1934(3) 

12 

24 

Provinces 
Centrf 1 

Usuriou.* Loan? Act. 1934(3‘2) 

12 

18 

Provinces 
and Berar 
Assam 

Moneylenders’ Act, 1934(8) 
Moneylenders’ Act, 1938(9) 

12 ^ 

181 

Bihar 

9 

12 


*Cf. Various Ants mentioned above and also K. G 
Sivaswamy : lA-gfslativc Protection and Relief of Agri¬ 
culturist Debtors in India, Poona, 1939, p. 217. 


Compound interest has also been.brou^t 
under control by most of these le^pala^e 
measures. It is prohibited by some of the 
Acts, e.g., the Assam Money-lenders* Act of 
1934 and the Bihar Money-lenders’ Act of 1938, 
the latter making it illegal after the coming 
into force of the Act, and regulated by 
otliers, e.g., the Bengal Money-lenders* 
Act of 1933, which fixed the rate of compound 
interest at 10 per cent for both secured and 
unsecured debts, and the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act of 1934, which permitted 
compound interest at the rate of 9 and 14 per 
cent for secured' and unsecured debts respec¬ 
tively, with annual rests. 


Conclusion 

From the foregoing discussion, it is seen 
(hat heavy rural indebtedness is a great 
hindrance to the; mobilisation of the capit«l 
resources of the country for agricultural pro¬ 
duction as well as to the moral and material 
welfare of the cultivators themselves. It has 
also been shown that with a view to solving 
the problem, the Government of India, and 
especially the Provincial Governments within 
the pas* decade, have enacted a number of 
measures conceniing the control of land 
alienation, liquidation of old debts and recons¬ 
truction of the credit system. 

Howe\'er important these measures may be, 
they alone are not sufficient to solve the 
problem. Like any other industry, agriculture 
requires credit facilities, without which no 
undertaking in agriculture is possible. The 
creation of State and mortgage banks and the 
development of co-operative credit socie^CT 
are, important steps in that direction, but their 
scope requires immediate enlargement. The 
underlying cause of rural indebtedness is, how¬ 
ever, the low productivity of Indian agriculture 
and thf! real solution of the problem depends 
upon increasing the efficiency of the Indian 
cultivator and the reorganisation of Indian 
agriculture in the light of modern science, 
tfjchnology and business principles. In short, 
the solution of the problem of rural indebted¬ 
ness largely depends upon making Indian 
agriculture more productive. 



SHAPISPEARE AND THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE 

By Dr. M. MANSINHA m.a., pH.d. (Durham) 


We have to confess that in the sum total of the 
regeneration of the Indian mind Shakespeare’s 
part is not very conspicuous. And there is 
nothing here to be wondered at. Mount 
Everest, the highest peak in the world, stands 
in isolated grandeur and serves no particular 
purpose to the world in general or India in' 
particular. It is the long range of smaller hills 
that constitute the high mountain-wall of the 
Himalayas and help send the rain-hearing mon¬ 
soon clouds back to the plains, that have been 
like a father to the India’s millions of peasants 
who depend on the monsoon rains for their 
annual harvest. 

Shakespeare has not founded a school in 
English literature, nor has he inspired other 
English writers in any conspicuous manner. 
Keats was a great admirer of Shakespeare but 
he was inspired by Chapman’s Homer. In the 
long galaxy of English poets I do not find any 
who owe any poetical allegiance to Shakespeare. 
It is because Shakespeare is so extraordinary 
in his ways of working and his aehievemente 
that it is almost futile to try to imitate him. 
I can understand the desire of a young poet 
trying to wTite like Keats or Shelley, although 
here too the efforts have very little chance of 
coming anywhere near the originals, but 1 could 
not understand a man’s efforts to w'rite. a play 
like Antony and Ckopatra. What is there to 
imitate ?—the story of the voluptuous love of 
a man and a woman is known in all lands and 
among all peoples. But no poet in no land 
could create a Cleopatra out of it. And there is 
nothing inspiring in Antony and Cleopatra; it is 
the last book to help regenerating a man or a 
Woman, least of all a nation. It is first and 
last only a Uteray and; artistic masterpiece of 
the very first order, and* nothing more. And this 
explains to some extent the inconspicuous part 
of Shakespeare in the general Renaissance of 
modem India. * 

But there are other difficulties tno, which 
have' preventled the Indian in appreciating 
Shakespeare as an artist to the extent an 
En^lishmim can* or does. We will discuss them 
by,the yray. In the meanwhile let us try tc 
find out the exact nature of Shakespeare study 
in India. 


With the opening of the universities in 
India, Shakespeare’s works became an essential 
part of the syllabus in the colleges and schools 
in the land. And: so for the last hundred years, 
every young Indian who happens to be in a 
school or college has been compelled to read 
and know about Shakespeare. And there begins 
the pathetic story of the bitter niaction in the 
mind of the average educated Indian for a great 
l>oot, due to the monscnsical system of forcing 
him down unwilling throats. The ofher day 
when I got down at the railway station at 
Stratford-on-Avon I got talking with two ladies 
who belong to the place. I said to them, by 
tlie way, “ Yon must be proud of being citizens 
of Stratford where Shakespeare was born?” 
“No,” replied one of them, “We don’t feel much 
like that. He becomes a t*'rror to us through 
his plays from our school days!” If such a 
statement comes from persons who speak the 
language of Shakespeare, how much more 
natural and more tragic and more tnie is it fo)' 
ff)reigners? The antique language of Shakes¬ 
peare is a bore to many English scholars even. 
One can imagine then a foreigner’s natural 
reaction to it. “And when we do open a 
Shakespeare play, what rant wc often find our- 
.“clves reading, what doggerel and dull jokes, 
what tedious reading!”* Only when the 
historical and circumstantial background of the 
plays of Shakespeare arc properly understood, 
these incongruities lose their obtrusive signi¬ 
ficance in the eyes of a sympathetic connoiseur. 
But that is seldom done in the schools or 
colleges in India. The boys are asked to read 
two or three plays of Shakespeare for particular 
examinations and greater emphasis is given to 
the explanations of difficult and obscure lines 
than to any artistic appreciation of the plays. 
In this atmosphere of vivisection one c*m 
imagine the poor chances a poet has of being 
appreciated at the hands of young men and 
women whose immature critical judgments 
require everything to be presented in complete 
and concrete shapes. 

I remember, an incident during my under¬ 
graduate days which illustrates effectively what 

* On Reading J^udtetpeare : L. F, Smith, p. 5. 
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I am trying to prove. In, one of the classes 
the play Aa you Uhe It was being taught and 
the teacher was an Englishman. With some 
mental temr de force the Indian boys had re¬ 
conciled themselves to the fairy tale atmosphere 
of the play which was given to them as a 
masterpiece of the Greatest Playwright in the 
world. But when at the end of the drama the 
wicked Oliver was married to the sweet and 
beautiful Celia, it was a shock that the aesthetic 
and moral sense of the young Indians could 
never stand. They at once asked their teacher 
how a great poet like Shakespeare could do 
this. And instead of explaining the limitations 
under and the circumstances in which Shakes¬ 
peare had to write his plays, the teacher told 
them that as Shakespeare was a great poet, 
we must take what he had written for granted 
and that* he is beyond our critical judgment. 
And that is how the 'Indians are expected to 
appreciate Shakespeare. 

But when a nation has been in contact with 
a great dramatic literature for nearly a century, 
the latter is bound to influence the former. The 
traditional Hindu theatre patronised by th(.- 
royal courts had been almost extinct in India 
due to Moharaedan rule, when the British 
came upon the field. True, Sanskrit plays were 
studied by students in the native Sanskrit schools, 
but they were never performc d. But the 
nation’s instinct for dramatic amusements was 
seeking satisfaction in the rustic operatic plays 
performed by village bands under the open sky. 
The subjects were mainly mythological but to 
the people who have been brought up in the 
tradition of those storii-s, the mythology was 
more real than life itself. It was as much a 
part of their mental make-up as old testament 
stories arc of a Christian’s. And even to thif- 
day the vast mass of Indian peasantry knows 
no more moral and aesthetic entertainment than 
these street-plays, either improvised by the 
gmateurs in the villages, or given by touring 
professionals. The performances begin general¬ 
ly a little after nightfall and, more often than 
not, end towards the small hours of the 
morning. Under the climatic conditions in 
India, a day-performance is impossible and the 
cool Indian nights give the actors and the 
audience a black and starry canopy under which 
the performance, in the glare of the torches, 
gains colour and atmosphere. The audience, 
than whom it is difficult to find a more eager 
and more interested crowd of playgoers in any^ 
city of the world, spread out on the street, leav¬ 
ing a circular space at the centre for the 
performers and a narrow passage for their exits 


and entrances, and squatting like Buddha, sit 
out the entire performance with perfect silence. 

But such conditions are far frenn suitable 
in the cities* When the new * cities of 
Calcutta and Bombay- grew up under the 
British, the rich Indian merchants had 
the nautch-girls as the only entertainment, to 
which the English residents were often invited. 
But as the European population in such cities 
gitlw up into considerable proportions, play¬ 
houses, first amateurish and then professional, 
were started for their own entertainment on 
the model of contemporary European theatres. 
To such performances the rich Indian residents 
were often invited and the patriotism of the 
Indian at once caught up the idea of starting 
theatres of his own. It is thus that the modern 
Indian theatre began its life. 

But, in fact, it is not the birth of the 
theatre in India, it is, as other things, only the 
revival of the old Hindoo theatres that had 
been forgotten during the six centuries of 
Mohamedan rule in India. 

As in Elizabethan times, so in modern 
India, when theatres were started on a com¬ 
mercial basis and the main concern of the 
theatre-managers was to retain the patronage 
of the customers by novel entertainments, there 
was a run on suitable plots that could be easily 
adapted and placed on the Indian stage. So, 
both India and Europe were laid under tribute. 
Ancient Indian plays were revived, new Indian 
plays were written and plays from European 
literature were presented in Indian garb. And 
in this utilitarian search for plots among 
European play-wrights who could answer the 
purpose better than Shakespeare ? The plots 
of Shakespearean dramas with their immense 
opportunities for suspense and surprise, thril¬ 
ling meetings and partings, the mistaken 
identities and the disguised love-affairs, for 
songs and dances and loud declamations, became 
favourite with a large section of professional 
theatre? in west and north India. BuJ 
in this act of supplying plots for the newly 
grown Indian theatre Shakespearg^was but one 
of the many European •dramatist? and poets, 
though naturally his share was the largest.* 
But apart from this and other reforms impor¬ 
tant in several other ways of which I shall speak 
presently, Shakespeare cannot be said in any 
way to have helped to create an absolutely new 
kind of literature in India. For one thing there 
was nothing absolutely new in the European 

• See Chap. VII and VIII of The Indian JTkeatr* 
by Prof. R. K. Yajnik. . * , 
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dramatijO literature that was not already , in the 
old Sanskrit plays, except the tragic endings 
of certain types, for another there arc different 
ideals of art that make it really difficult for 
Shakespeare to be appreciated properly by an 
Indian. And so in spite of recognised changes 
in the Indian theatre, due to the contact with 
Elizabethan plays, we cannot say the influence 
of Shakespeare has been anything like that 
which happened to certain Continental litera¬ 
tures in Europe. For instance, one scholar says 
with regard to the Norwegian literature ; 

“The name of Shakespeare i.s thus to Norsemen 
associated with the vernal awakening of Neo-Nonvegiau 
Poetry', a spring-tide of lyric enthusiasm which the 
nation looks buck upon with feelings similar to those 
with which we witne.ss the recurring miracle of the curly 
anemones, lifting their sweet blue eyes from amidst 
the snow."♦ 

Nothing like that can be said with regard 
to Shakespeare’s influence alone on Indian 
literature. 

The most remarkable feature of the Western 
literature in the whole, is its bold realism 
which does not fear to couple the sublime with 
the ridiculous as they really happen in life. 
But lives differ greatly in the East and the West 
and although it is easy to appreciate tlie magni¬ 
ficent realism of life in the plays of Sliakespcan*, 
it is difficult to transplant it on Indian soil 
where the environments are so different. And 
there are different ideals of art too, as well as 
the ideals of society. And so therefore, al¬ 
though Shakespeare's plays on their first ac¬ 
quaintance gave their usual sensation of a new 
and splendid discovery to the Indian mind, 
failed to become a vitalising stream in the 
national fertilisation. Professor R. K. Yajnik 
who has made a special study of this problem 
of Western influence on the Indian theatre, has 
aft last asked the question in his book The Indian 
Theatre: 

“Why has the Western influence so far not pro¬ 
duced satiflfactoi-y results in the several Indian theatres 
of today ? "t 

And he has not given a satisfactory reply 
to his own question. After giving large details 
about the stage versions of the different plays 
of Shakespeare in the different languages of 
India, he has to confess that 

♦ A Book of Homage to 8hahctij>eare : Chr. Collin, 
p. 499 

t The Indian Theatre by R. K. Yajnik, p. 242. 


“ moving from the west to die east of India,, cne 
notices at once that the Bengali theatre has never taken 
seriously to the Shakespearean Comedy. The Benj^U 
drama is the most original in India and tries to develop 
on national lines.'' 

It is the same story with Shakespearean 
tragedies too in Bengal where, indeed, truly 
creative literature has been produced in the 
whole of modern India. 

But that there has been certain reforms and 
modifications in the Hindu drama due to 
Shakespearean or European influence cannot 
be gainsaid. I can do no more than quote from 
Prof. Yajnik’s book, where he sums up his 
findings in the following way : 

If one boars in mind the ancient and medieval 
Indian drama, one oanut fail to perceive the following 
remarkable changes in the modern plays today : 

(«) Many plays now open with onlyta prayer, or 
without any ceremony whatsoever, :md proceed straight 

with tile hiusiness of the plot. (h) Unlike the 

practice of the ancient drama, many sliort exphmatory ■ 
.seenes (in which generally minor characters figure) are 

introduced in the manner of Shake.speare.(c) These 

many scenes arc grouped in five acts in the European 
manner. The ancient mode of seven or ten acts has 
completely dkvi'/pearecl.however the modem ten¬ 

dency of three acts i.s u.sually welcomed. (</) The 
melodramatic elemtkits involving murders, lust and 
sen.sfition.al esc.apes and unnatural deeds have been bor¬ 
rowed profusely by the Gujarali-Urdu stage from the 
Elizabethan dram-H. (e) The concluding prayer or epi¬ 
logue has now disappeared in many cases.The 

chionicle plays too. have exercised lasting influence on 
the Indian .stage. Shakespeare pointed the way towards 
the glorification of great national heroos.t 

I may add, moreover, that in general, the. 
Indian plays of modern times, be they histories 
or comedies, have tended towards a decent real¬ 
ism—a desire to come nearer to the life of the 
strecte and everyday homes. And this is not 
only due to the Shakespearen plays but to the 
influence of the entire Western literature. We 
feel this particular contribution of the West 
more in the novels, short stories and short poems, 
rather than in dramas. There is no doubt that 
giant Shakespeare’s shadows are unmistakable 
in modern Indian literature, but he has not been 
given such an ‘at home’ by the Indians as was 
done by the Germans and other Continental 
nationfj. The rea.son is that there are gulfs of 
fundamental differences between the. East and 
the West, although there are bridges that unite 
the two. 


Xlhid, p. 230. 
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UDAY SBANKER AND THE RENAISSANCE OF DANCE IN INDU 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJEE 


The play of emotions in the primitive man 
probably found full and coherent expres¬ 
sion through the channels of Dance and Music. 
Just as the shouts of joy gradually were 
resolved into music so were the leaps, 
bounds and high steps of elation brought 
together into the rhythm of dance. With the 
developeraent of the mental functions of 
imagination and correlation of thought, other 
media of expression came into being and thus 


provided us with a gauge of inexorable precision 
by which the real measure of the soul of a 
nation can be taken. A nation may be great in 
the field of arms, like the Mongols under Chen- 
giz Khan, or wealthy beyond measure in the 
markets of commerce but it will leave no marks 
on the pages of history, beyond the scars of 
suffering or impoverishment inflicted on their 
suffering victims w’hich would heal in time, 
unless its contribution in arts and crafts has 



been of a solid measures. Conversely, the 
decadence of art, the degeneration of 
music, dance and other rhythmic modes 
of expression show beyond doubt that tiie 
soul of a nation has been stricken with 
malady and that the nation is on the down¬ 
hill jiath to oblivion, however rich or 
powerful it might be otherwise. 

Ancient India was singularly rich in 
its cultural contributions to humanity. 
How rich it was, we have but a partial 
idea as yet. Foreign scholars have been 
very active in the past, firstly in the un¬ 
earthing of the fragmentary evidence of 
our ancient heritage and laterly in the 
“ imperialistic ” attempt at belittling all 
these and in ascribing foreign ori^n for 
all or most of it lost we start dreaming 
of independent existence, but now that 
wo are definitely on the move—culturally 
speaking—it is beyond doubt that the* 
truth will be established in no distant 
future, with regard to what was the 
extent, qualitative and quantitative, of our 
contribution to the History of Civilization. 

Just as in sculpture and painting so 
with regard to the (lance of ancient India, 
the best evidence we.have no'^' of our 


Sj. G.>ru»liunkeran Nambmiri, dir«lor ot II.. tamom. '» j” the actual eunriving 

‘ Kathakali dance ’ of the Uday Shankcr Culture Centro. fragments. Our classm literature gives 

Almora at most fleeting glimpses, dazzling 

though they might be, of contemporary 
did man become the master not only of coherent art. And just as in the case of sculpture so in 
^ thought but also of the art of expression. The dancing, protection has been most eflicient 
cultural history of man gives us a continuous where nature drew the merciful screeu of Jforest 
picture—the history.of mankind being taken as and jungle to cover up the surviving fragments . 
a whole-Hof the evolution of these different from the ruthless attention of the barbadian ‘ 


modes of expression. Each race or nation has invaders. And in this way the out-of-the-way, 
made its contribution in direct ratio with its trackless forests of Siam and' Cambodia, 
oultural developement, and history has thus and the forgotten and but recently re-dis- 
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covered islands of the Malay Archipelago 
provide ‘Us with the greatest measure of 
evidence regarding our cultural progress 
of a thousand years ago. I’or there can 
be no longer any doubt that the classic 
dances of Bali, Siam and Cambodia, like 
the ancient temples of those countries 
are surviving fragments of the glory of 
Ancient India, leading an exotic existence 
in lands once colonized and civilized by 
our forefathers. It is true that wlmt we 
see today may carry some slight amount 
of foreign art in its most superficial ele¬ 
ments, but the main structm-c, composi¬ 
tion and technique is as undeniably Indiaii 
as are the ritualistic traditions on which 
these dances are based. The religioiH 
dances of Tibet and iVIongolia, though 
now altered almost beyoml recognition, 
are thus derived from the ritualistic dances 
of Mahajan and Vajrajan BuddhiMii. 
Buddhism through its i-eligious and secular 
institutions carried the message of Indian 
culture far beyoud the confine.-* of the jn’i'- 
sent-clay geograidiieal India, and iiptil now 
we have not gone beyoml the tracing of tlie 
routes over whieli those great caravans of 
culture carried their message of progre* 
to far distant lands. As an example, if 
may be said that some foreign scholais 



SJ.'Ud%y Shankcr in the role of Kartikcya, iJefore 
killing the demon Tarak 

have recently come to the conclusion that the 
Wprhi-famous Russian Ballet owes its origins 



Sj. Uday Shanker Chowdliury, Founder of the Centro 

to the dances of Kiev in Central Asia, which m 
their turn bear the strong imprint of Buddhistic 
ritual dancing. Central Asia was one of the 
most fertile fields of Buddhistic culture, and the 
Buddhist Mongols of the Golden Horde, who 
overran Russia in mcdiieval times, derived what¬ 
ever cultural attainments they had from this 
source. 

» » « 

Enough has been said of the past. There 
can be no doubt that the Art of the Dance, like 
many other Arts reached a very high peak in 
lliis country a thousand years ago, even if we 
measure the art of that distant past by present- 
day standards. There is no use in speculating 
on what might have happened if there had not 
been any break in the continuity of progress. 
We had attained great advancement in culture 
and civilization and amassed immense 
wealth in consequence. This in its turn' 
brought smug self-satisfaction. False stand- 
pds of superiority were set up by a degenerate 
intelligentsia together with the barriers of caste 
.system and “ racial purity ” complexes. We 
lost touch with the outside world and kept no 
count of material progress beyond the confines 




Group of niembera and utudcuts at Sintola Tor a week-end picnic. Sintolu i.s about ^ 
half-a-mile from tbc pii^ent site of the Centre at Rani Dhara, Alinora 
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in India at eaph of tliese periods, we 
thought that we knew all* that there 
was to be known and the knowledge 
of the outsider was as contemptible 
as the uncultured outsider himself. 

The problem before every race 
that is determined to rejuvenate, and 
to re-establish itself amongst the civi¬ 
lized peoples, is primarily that of 
modernisation. But in order that this 
modernisation be of a firm and last¬ 
ing quality, it must be founded firmly 
on the rock of ancient culture. In 
order to do that there must be care¬ 
ful and painstaking study of ancient 
traditions and skilful analysis of 
existing modes and forms 'Fhe re¬ 
vival of the ancient stream of culture 
is possible only when tlic Renaissance 
is attempted by a school as well 
versed in the art of the ancients as 
in the technique of the • moderns. 
]\l(Klern technique must be there, as 
the mere restoration of the ancient 
art, however skilled and accurate it 
might be, would never rfcvivify it. 
Living art must have the life-blood 
of the modi'rn age in its vi'ins. It is 
sufficient that the progress be along 
the terrain marked out by (he ancients 
arul in the broad direction indicated 
by them. In order to do so the 
ancient art must be learnt i)iccemeal 
in all its tenets and technical details. 


Sm. Simki, Sj. Uday Shanker’s tiilentod partner All SOUrccs of art and tradition and 


of our own land, and thus when the cra«s-bow, 
the catapult and the fire-arms of foreign science 
were brought into action against us by the in¬ 
vader, onr civilization collapsed, although there 
was no lack of courage or maidial ardour. "We 
provided anotiicr example of the historically 
established truth that no* race or nation, how¬ 
ever groat in culture, civilization or wealth, 
can chew the cud of self-adulation, shutting its 
'eyes and clo.sing its cars to all the signs and 
sounds of progress in the outside world, without 
calling down calamity on its head. Mea¬ 
sured fairly and strictly by contemporary cul¬ 
tural standards, India was superior by far in 
rapy respects to its invaders, Buddhist and 
Hindu Indirf* to the Greek, Bactrian, Huns, 
Arabs or Mongols, and Moghul India to the 
Portuguese, French or English of those days, 
put in ,one. respect the invader was always 
sqperior'and that was in his eagerness to acquire 
knowledge, whatsoever be the source, whereas 


all forms of surviving modern styles 
must be thoroughly explored by specialists 
trained to distinguish and separate the 
pieces of the ancient structure from amongst 
the surrounding and superimposed debris. But 
that does not necessarily mean that once the- 
ancient ruin has been restored, it must be lived 
in. The structure for the living must conform 
to the atmosphere of the modern ago. It should 
follow the grammar of the ancient archiU'ct and 
it should embody as many of those distinctive 
characteristics as would show that it is a true 
descendant of its ancient forbears. But there 
must be no attempt at the forging of a spurious 
antique. There is a school of thou^t that 
pounces on every imperfection and on every 
deviation from the ancient tradition, on the part 
of those who arc tiying to build a new art on 
the ancient foundations, and with howls of de¬ 
rision points out the “foreign ” elements, the 
“ mixed ” technique and the “ variation ” from 
the ancient form in the modern presenta- 
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tion pf an ancient cujtural art. These gentry 
forget that Pharaoh’s mummy, however beauti¬ 
fully preserved, .cannot serve as a ruler of 
Modem Egypt, although it may prove to be a 
valuable source of inspiration. • 

This task of sifting the genuine from the 
spurious and grafting the now movement in 
harmony in the ancient rhythm on to 
the older art has been undertaken in 
the sphere of the ancient and glorious 
art of Indian Dance and Mus'c by Way 
Shanker. In his culture centre at AUnora, 
amidst peaceful natural surrounding-*, he is 
getting together a band'of earnest workers, both 
masters and pupils, who have settled down to 
■ this arduous work. The details of Uday Shaiikcr’s 


scheme together with the genesis of the new 
movement by him is .beyond the scope of. this 
introductory article. 

The rehabilitation of this ancient art, 
which had fallen into evil days in India, was 
done by a great Master namely Rabindranath 
Tagore. The stern task of rejuvenation and 
revival into full vigour, has been shouldered 
independently by another devotee to the cause 
of Indian culture, who is fittingly much younger 
in years and who has of all Indians, the most 
varied and the widest of experiences in this 
liighly specialized branch of Indian art. Let 
us hope that he receives the support and sym¬ 
pathy that he fully and rightly deserves. 



li. S. Anioi-y, Sr-LTt'tui-y of 
State for India 




INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss Kanak Purkayastha has topped the 
list of successful candidates in the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination of the Calcutta University 
this year, securing nearly ninety per cent of the 
aggregate marks. She is the first girl, since the 



Miss Kanak Piii'kaya-slha 


creation of the Calcutta I.'niversity to achieve 
this distinction. Mks Purkayastha hails from 
the (district of Syihet and is the daughter of 
Sj. Dineshchandra Purkayastha, M.A., B.L., 
Pleader. 

Srimati Banalata Gupta, wife of Dr. N. 
Gupta of the Mitford Hospital, Dacca, has 
passed the B. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University this year, at tli/‘ age of about ">0. She 
pa8.scd both the Intermediate and B.A. Exami¬ 
nations as a non-collegiatc student. While 
.looking after her usual household afi’airs, she 
could devote only her span; time to study, 
as such was unable to attend college cl!is.<cs. 


While the mother secured the B.A. degree, her 
youngest daughter also entered the portals of 
the University this year having passed the 
Matriculation Examination. 

Miss Amita Sen, who died last month at 
Dacca, had distinguished herself as a musician 
and was well-known for her masterly execution 



Mii5s Araihi Sen 

of Rabindranath Tagore’s songs. She took the 
B.A. degree of the (Calcutta University with 
First Class Honours in Sanskrit and passed the 
M.A. examination in the same subject. 




HOW TO ADVANCE SANSKRIT STUDIES 

By Prop. Dr. RAGHIJVIRA, m,a., ph,D., D.Litt,, et phil. (London) 
Director, International Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore 


It is a very great matter of pity that those 
bodies and persons who are responsible for 
prescribing courses in Baiijkrit language and 
literature, as well as those whose business is to 
teach and to learn, none of them have ever cared 
to understand as to how vast the Sanskrit 
literature is, and how small a fraction of it is 
actually made known to the new generations of 
Sanskrit learners. 

The* Universities have generally two differ¬ 
ent courses of studies in Sanskrit. One of tlieso 
is meant purely for such peojilc as are interested 
only in ancient learning and civilisation. The 
other set of course is meant for tlie general 
student studying in schools and colieges. In 
both tlipse systems the number of books with 
which a student gets acquainted is very narrow¬ 
ly limited. 

In this article 1 do not propose to give 
statistics, but I must make the general state- 
•incnt that hardly 1% of works arc utilized in 
any branch of Sanskrit literature. Lit me 
illustrate. In the Vedic literature no student 
ever learns anything about the Kanva Samhita 
of the Yajur Veda. It is only some hymns of 
the Rig-Veda and a few from other Samhitas 
which arc prescribed as courses for the students. 
There is a vast immensity of Vedic literature 
including the Vedic Samhitas such as the 
Paippalada, Brahmanas such as the .laimi- 
niya and nearly the whole of Srauta, 
Dharma and (Irihya Sutras, commentaries on 
all of these without number, Prayogas, Paddlia- 
tis, Lakshana literature of the different Vedas, 
all this is ignored in a very indifferent fashion. 
Everybody takes it for granted that it is suffi¬ 
cient to read half a dozen books for one 
examinataon and more tlmn that is unpractical. 
Wliat I have said about the Vedic li'erature 
applies to other branches of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture also. Sanskrit literature represents the 
working of the mind of the Indian nation for 
thousands of years spreading over thousands 
of miles. There are great portions of this 
literature which arc absent from our curricula 
altogether. With one or two exceptions, 
Buddhist literature is outside the scope of 
Sanskrit studies. Similarly Jainism. Phone¬ 
tics as a subject does not appear. Shilpa does 


not appear. Epic as a subject does not appear, 
Even in subjects that we do teach at our uni¬ 
versities, we have miwle a small selection ;and 
we teach year after year those few books only. 
The rest arc all cast into oblivion. 

The books which are selected for studies, 
many of them are linguistically extra-ordi- 
narily difficult. They do not represent the 
usual simple and dignified flow which alone can 
represent the natural language. Such books, gs 
Subandhu arc given undue importance. 

Now I have to draw the attention of the 
Sanskritists to the following points. The present 
aim of S.anskrit education at the universities 
is to acfiuaint the students with standard 
Sanskrit. Of this a few books are given as 
examples. Wo have to go much farther than 
that. The aim of learning a language is not 
merely to hiarn that language but dive dfeep 
into the civilisation which that language reprcr 
sents. To be able to understand that civilisation, 
it is not enough to read a few books but to read 
as much as is possible. In the European) 
Universities where it is common to learn foreign 
languages and literatures, the professors always 
impnss upon the minds of their young students 
tliat even the language cannot be learnt unless 
and until at least 10,000 pages in that language 
have been gone through. This is a noteworthy 
])rineiple. Tliis in fact should be the objective 
of every one of our examinations. After 
having iirescribed a few text books whiclf are 
intended to be stuiUed exhaustively, the student 
should be miuircd to go through a large amount 
of literature. This can be given the name of 
lapid reading. In the two examinations, Intgr- 
mefliato and B.A., this quota of 10,000 pages 
ouglit to be completed. This means about 8 
pages a day. This sliould not be considered 
unreasonable. In the case of students who 
study nothing but Sanskrit the number of 
pages will be. proportionately three or four 
times. 

The next thing to be kept in view is the 
rotation system under which every Sanskrit 
book worth the name will find * a place in our 
Sanskrit studies. Out of some hundreds. 'of ’ 
dramas if 30 dramas are prescribed for rapid 
reading in different examinations we shall have 
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the satisfaction of having brought to the 
knowledge of students nearly the entire lot of 
available dramas within the compass of one 
generation. The professors will be the greatest 
gainers from a system of this type. They 
will have had a look Sft this great literature 
which in tlie present system is not possible. 
The study and teaching of Sanskrit will become 
a lively affair. The teacher w’ilL have to be 
active. That activity will be transferred to 
the students as well. The dullness of the present 
Sanskrit teacher tells very heavily on Sanskrit 
studies. 

Modification to suit the needs and tempera¬ 
ments can of course always bo made in every 
University. 

There is another side of the question. If 
every portion of the Sanskrit literature is not 
brought to the views of the young students, the 
result would be that this literature will die a 
very sad death. It can hardly be expected 
that people should read after they have 
finished their University education. During the 
period of their study in the University the 
students are never put into the habit of reading 
extra books. Once this habit is created by 
means of rapid reading and some additional 
unseens, the boys, at least the better sort among 
them, will surely continue in their later life 
the study of at least one or two branches of 
Sanskrit literature to which they might have 
got attached. It must bo remembered that if 
interest is not created among the students it is 
idle to expect them to read any thing afterwards. 
And there is no other way of creating interest. 

The glory of India is bound up with 
Sanskrit literature. There is no harm in my 
repeating the truism that whatever is Sanskritic 
is Indian and that can be found nowhere el.se. 
India stands if Sanskrit stands and India falls 
if Sanskrit falls. Every educationist in India, 
whatever may be his religion or race, must 
realize this fact. Those who arc blinded by 
their foreign loyalties are definitely harming 
India, filvery true nationalist will have to 
concede that Sanskrit as the backbone should 
not be allowed to droop down. What I have 
suggested in this article needs careful consi¬ 
deration and adoption by all our Universities. 

Moreover |Sanskrit studies need expansion 
in many different directions. Just as it would 
be unimaginable that an Englishman should 
not be acquainted with his own literature so 
it^. must become unimaginable that an Indian 
sbcluld be/ ignorant of Sanskrit literature. Every 
Indian before he can be called “ educated, ” 
should have had a course of wide reading in 


Sanskrit literature. Uptil the end of the 18th 
century it was so. Wito the coming of Western 
education Sanskrit studies were thrown into the 
background. But now with the growing con¬ 
sciousness of nationalism Sanskrit must come 
at the top again. It is supid that an Indian 
should know more of Shakespeare and Shelley 
than about Valmiki and Kalidasa. This reflects 
very sadly upon, our national character. This 
makes us intellectual slaves of a mean type. 
This makes us lose our self-confidence. This 
stands in the way of the development of our 
creative genius. This segregates us from our 
moorings. The inferiority complex thus created 
is really irremovable. We become strangers 
in our own land'. We suffer from all the failures 
whicli are bound up with efforts at becoming 
Indian, while not being equipped to do so. 

Study of Sanskrit does not mean any dis¬ 
couragement of modem scientific studies or of 
western literatures. Once we stand firmly on 
tho'bed rock of our own civilisation we shall 
he in a much belter position to appreciate and 
to a.«.'<imila<it' all that is best and useful in the 
western civilisation. 

Students of law should study ancient Hindu 
Law' fi‘om original ancient texts, students of 
medicine should do the same, students of music 
architecture, gardening and other arts should 
he given a thorough knowledge of the ancient 
Indian institutions. Similarly students of phi- 
losltopliy and history. No one without a 
proper knowledge of things Indian in his own 
domain should be appointed as teacher or jiro- 
fossor at our schools and Universities. In the 
initial stage special facilities and allowances 
should be given to promote this plan. 

People have so often talked of nationali¬ 
sation of our education without knowing really 
what it should mean. When this is achieved the 
major port of the nationalisation of our 
education will have been achieved. 

I come to another vital aspect of the 
nationalisation of our education. All technical 
terms connected with scientific and literary 
subjects .should be eompulsarily <lerivcd from 
the fountain head! of Sanskrit for all provinces 
and languages in India. This will be the uni¬ 
ting bond between the several parts of our huge 
sub-continent. 

Sanskrit is the uniting factor between 
modern India and ancient India, as well as 
between different parts of India now just as 
much as it has been in the ages gone by. 

I shall be glad to answer all inquiries and 
to assist in the formulation of definite plans for 
achieving the above aim. 



FAVOURITISM, AND 

By AJIT ROY, 

It goes without saying that Banks arc the most 
sensitive of all tlie credit institutions inasmuch 
as their existence ultimately rests on public 
confidence which is apt to be damaged at the 
slightest piovocation. Not only the factors of 
bad investments and other disapproved policies 
of a bank may damage its ropuiution but uIk) 
its dissatisfied staff will be a stumbling-block 
to its progress. Successful bankers are 
men who can read human mind, character and 
capabilities. Not only have they to tackle 
varieties of men in the course of their business 
but have also to control a staff composed of 
different elements. An ambitious banker will 
pick up the cream of the staff and put them in 
more responsible positions. Any favouritism 
and nepo^sm in this direction will dissatisfy 
the JU'glected which will go to injun’ the repu¬ 
tation of the bank. Perhaps a word about the 
injustice and inequity will be said and some 
secret of the bank will be given out associating 
it with its insolidity. Thus forces of disruption 
and disintegrity will be let out to shake the 
very foundation of the bank. An ambitious 
banker will studiously avoid all these fusses 
and deliver full equity and justice to the stalf 
as regards appointment, pay and promotion. 
Never will he risk the rejiutation of his dear 
institution for such slight fault and want of 
forc'sight. 

Unlike some mechanised appointments, 
appointments in banks cannot devolve by right 
of heredity. The son of a bank-manag(;r can¬ 
not be a manager only by virtue of genesis. 
He must possess the different virtues required 
for the post. He must be, above all, honest and 
have foresight; he must be a careful reader of 
human character. He must be affable 
to all yet not weak. He must work with a spirit 
'of trust devolved on him as custodian of the 
money and valuables of hundreds and thousands 
of people which he should never betray. lie 
will also keep himself abreast of the different 
markets of the world as people will often 
approach him as financial adviser regarding 
their investments and other financial difficul¬ 
ties. He must also possess organising ability and 
some executive power to control his staff. Last 
but not the least, he must know his trade— 
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FAILURE OF BANKS 

A. B. I. (Lond.) 

principles of investments and practice and law 
of banking. 

Such are the qualities required of a bank- 
manager. They cannot come down by heredity 
or by a nepotic or communal chain. Men must 
be born for such positions and it is for the 
banker to pick them up. It is painful to note 
how these cardinal principles of appointment 
are neglected in Indian banking. Products of 
the Indian Universities arc looked upon as the 
panacea of all evils and to fit in any position 
of life, by their patrons, irrespective of their 
(lualities. The effect of this in the case of 
credit institutions like banks is ruinous. No 
example will support our contentions more 
than Ihe life of Late Sir Sorabji Pochkhanwala, 
who rose to be the pioneer banker of India from 
a low position by virtue of the requisite • 
qualities. Specially in the case of small banks 
should these principles of appointment and 
promotions be zealously maintained. They are 
like small boats assailable by the slightest blast 
which is notliing to dreadnaughts. 

Not only the executive posts but also the 
lower iiosts should be filled in with deference 
to certain principles of recruitment and promo¬ 
tion for the efficient working of a bank. The 
essential qualities required of a bank clerk are 
honesty, promptness and accuracy. In short, 
he must have a strong commonsense and 
also cultivate knowledge of' book-keeping 
and banking. It is deplorable to find that i|j 
India, specially in Bengal, young men having 
technical knowledge of* some trade or industry 
are not given any preference to university men 
fresh from college. Sir P. C. Ray may cry 
hoarse for it but the problems of unemployment, < 
want of definite vista on the part of our young 
men and want of disinterested and national 
outlook of our employers are baffling any 
progre.ss in this direction. It will be clear to all 
employers that young men with some education 
will be better suited for the lower staff, after 
proper training, than the university products 
most of whom despise the idea of working in the 
lower grade. Any banker may find fliat a Univer- 
9 ii>; graduate with nothing extraordinary*m him 
will either make a lifeless and fastidious nank- • 
clerk or a most inefficient bank-officer if he 
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is forced to this post. Tn the latter case, he 
will be .like the flower-girl of the Pygmalion 
practising middle-class morality—yet often 
visible in her slot amd slang. 

Thus the employers may do a great deal 
in the sphere of trade, industry and commerce 
if tlicy widen their outlook and take a social 
and national view of things and much of the 
failure in business may be avoided. In this 
connection, it is desirable that we should! talk 
of another thing which, we expect, will not only 
ameliorate the condition of the bank-employees 
but will also pave the path of mutual under¬ 
standing and reciprocity between them and their 
employers—consolidating the strength of the 
banking institutions. By this, we mean the 
inauguration of a union of the bank-employees. 
The bank authorities have nothing to be scared 
at the idea. Once surh a union is formed, the 


tasks of both the employers and the employees 
will be made easier and perhaps a better under¬ 
standing will prevail cementing any differences 
between them and removing any cause for dis¬ 
ruption and consequent disorder. It is also 
desirable that the Indian Institute of Bankers, 
being the only and central organisation formed 
for the uplift of banking in the country, should 
take some interest in the matter. We see no 
reason why it should not take upon itself the 
task of looking into the grievances of the bank- 
employees and also into the diflSculties and in¬ 
conveniences of the employers for any possible 
solution. Everything will be made easier when 
the initial difficulties of enquiring into all the 
possible problems requiring solution, are passed 
over and some definite rules framed for ^idance. 
We invite the attention of the Council of the 
Institute to this task. 



In the raiqs 


Manindrabhusban Gupta 









ROYAL ASUHG society of BENGAL AND THE MUHAMMADANS 

By J. M. DATTA 


The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal is the 
oldest and the premier cultural research insti¬ 
tution in Asia, established under the guidance of 
Sir William Jones in 1784. The objects of the 
Society were described by him at the inaugural 
meeting as "enquiring into history, civil and 
natural, the antiquities, arts and sciences and 
literature of Asia." Ite members may, there¬ 
fore, be supposed to take inttjrest in all human 
cultural activities. Out of its 386 members, 
only 25 are Muhammadans; and of these 25 
only 17 have given their addresses to be in 
Bimgal. Excluding the Europeans and Jews 
&c., 'the proportion of Hindus: Muhammadans 
among its members is 9:1. The Bengali 
Muhammadans always claim their hissya or 
share in services under the State, grants to 
educational institutions, representation in elec¬ 
tive bodies, etc., to be proportional to their 
population strength, i.e., at least 55 per cent. 

But when it becomes the question of 
shouldering responsibilities or paying subscrip¬ 
tions there the proportion suddenly dwindles to a 
mere fraction of their population strength. Wc 
are not, however, surprised at the low strength 
of the Muhammadans; and consider it to be 
natural. Broadly speaking, one who is likely 
to take interest in the cultural activities of such 
a society as the Royal Asiatic Society may be 
expected to be at least a graduate or lo possess 
similar qualifications. The proportion of 
Muhammadan graduates is some 12 to 14 per 
cent only. If we take the proportion of M.A.s, 
the proportion would be still smaller. It is 
only very recently that the percentage of the 
Muhammadans in colleges has increased to as 
much as 13 or 14 per cent. Their progress is 
summarised below: 

Plercentage of 
Muh&mraadaiu 

Year in Arts College 

1886-87 4-2 

1896-97 -S-e 

1901-02 6 0 

1913-14 7-8 

1916-17 8-8 


Percentage of 
Muhammadans 

Year in Arte CoU^i 

1921-22 12>8 

1931-32 13-3 

It is interesting to note that neither any 
one of the Muhammadan Ministers of Bengal, 
including the Premier—Education Minister, nor 
the Muhammadan Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, is a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. And the interest 
taken by the predominantly Muhammadan 
(and communally-minded) Ministry of Bengal 
in the affairs of the Royal Asiatic Society is 
evidenced by their neglect to restore the 20 
per cent cuts (imposed in 1932 during the eco¬ 
nomic depression) in the annual grants to the 
Society. The Bengal Government used to pay 
Rs. 6,000 a year for the publication of Oriental 
Works and Works of Instruction in Intern 
languages. It used to pay Rs.^ 3,000 for the 
publication of hitherto unpublished Sandirit 
works. It used to pay Rs. 3,000 for the publi¬ 
cation of Arabic and Persian works. It also 
paid Rs. 3,200 for the publication of the cata¬ 
logue of precious and rare Sanskrit manuscripts 
acquired by the Society, and Rs- 3,600 for re¬ 
search work. In all the Bengal Government 
used to pay Rs. 18,800; and they retrenched it 
by Rs. 3,760. The Ministry, which is spending, 
shall we say squandering, lakhs and lakhs in 
grants to this and that new-fangled institutira; 
and is wasting Rs. 30,000 a year by subsidizing 
the newspaper Azad, edited by one of its sup¬ 
porters and followers in the IvOgislatiire, has 
not restored the cut of Rs. 3,760. The Govern¬ 
ment of India used to give Rs. 5,000 a year for 
cataloguing and binding the Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts. The grant has been reduced to 
Rs. 2,500. But the Muhammadan M.L.A.’8 
have never pressed during all these 7 or 8 
years for the restoration of the cut. Why 
should they ? They are out only to get loaves 
and fishes of office; they are not at all anxious 
for the cultural and scientific activities which 
require brains. 




INDUN PERICDICALS 



The Indian Mueeum 

The Indian Museum is not a single homo¬ 
genous organism, but an association of scientific 
and artistic sections. The only common aim 
of the different departments which are respon¬ 
sible for the various sections is the maintenance 
of the several public shnw-gallcrics, but 
otherwise they have very different functions 
to perform and are even under the administra¬ 
tive charges of different departments of the 
Government of India. B. Prashad writes in 
Science and Culture: 

The sipiificanfe of tho word “ Miiseiim ” or Tcm- 
ipV of Mii?es has ohangrd a great deal since early times. 
The first recorded in.stitntion Avhich bore the name 
“ Museum ” was foimdc'd by Ptolemy Rotor at Alex.m- 
dria about 300 B.C. This institution was not a muse¬ 
um in the modern sense, but in accordance with its 
etymology, it was a place dedicated to the cultivation of 
learning, .and frequente<l by a society or academy of 
learned men who devoted themsolveg to studies and 
improvement of knowledge. 

In the earlier ages certain great monarchs. such as 
Solomon of .Ipru.salem and .Augustus of Pome, a.®scm- 
bled together in their palaces curiosities received from 
different parts of the world, but no records for the 
existence of anv iX’rmanent or public collections of 
natural objects for tho.se times have been traced. The 
ne.ire.st approach to such collections is perhaixs to be 
found in the preservation of remaTkable specimc'ns. 
sometimes associated with superstitious veneration, some¬ 
times with .strange Iegendar>' stories, in buildings de¬ 
voted to public worship. .As an example of this type 
may be mentioned the .skins of gorillas brought by 
thj navigator Hnnno from the Wp.st Coast of .Africa, 
wmch were hung in the temiple at Carthage. With the 
revival of learning in the Mjddle Ages the collecting 
instinct, which is inborn in peoples of various nations, 
but which had not shown itself in any tangible ahape 
so far. suddenly came to the fore, and museums or 
follections of miscellaneous objects, antiquities as well 
as natural curiositie.®. and often hav'ing associated with 
them galleries pf sculpture and painting, became fashion¬ 
able appendages of the establishments of many cultured 
and wealthy people. 

All these earlier collections were formed 
and maintained by private individuals. 

Soraetimei physicians with a natural taste for 
biological .sciences amassed collections of animals and 
plants for study. In some cases great merchant princes 
with trading connections in foreign lands and even rul¬ 
ing princel in their private capacity obtained from . 
ifjpreign fjuntties objects which might be considered 
curious and displayed them in their hou8e.8 or palaces. 


Later when societies for the advancement of know¬ 
ledge came into existence, they frequently in their cor- 
imrate cap.acity included the establishment of a museum 
as a part of their functions, and the foundation of the 
Indian Museum in the earlier stages comes under this 
head. 

This institution was started as a sub¬ 
sidiary activity of the Asiatick Society, Calcutta, 
(now known as the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal) in 1814 and has gradually dcvclopi:d 
into not only a single repository for exhibits 
which in other countries are scattered in muse¬ 
ums of natural history, archaeology, economical 
products and art, but it has playc'd a very 
important part in the advancement of knowledge 
in various branches in the country. 

Its popul.ir name “ Nia Jadu'ghar" indicates its 
relalionship with the Ro.vol Asiatic Society of Bengal 
which i.s still generally known .as the “ Purana Jadio- 
ghur." Incidentally it may be mentioned that “Jadu- 
ghar,” as applied to a museum, i.« a misnomer, for this 
name in other parts of the country is generally res¬ 
tricted to Masonic lodges. 

Briefly the Indian Museum may he described as 
the national repository of collections of Indian anti¬ 
quities. of the natural hustory of tho counl.ry and in 
fact of most part.s of Asia, of the economic products, 
and the arts and crafts of India. In addition it houses 
jirnbably the finest collection of Indian pictures of the 
various Hindu and Mohammedan sdiools, a.s also some 
repre.s(>ulntiv'e paintings of modern Indian art. It will 
thus be seen that the Indian Museum eorro.sponds not 
only to the British Museum, London, before its natural 
history sections wore transfern^d from Bloom.sbiuy to 
their ipre.sent quarters in South Kensington, but alai 
inelude.s within its domains the National Picture Gallery 
of the country as well. 

The Indian Museum at present consists of 
the following sections : 

(i) Zoological and Anthropological (anthropology 
is given a veiy wide scope, as it includes within its 
domain physical and cultural anthropology and ethno¬ 
logy); (n) ^ological and Palmontological; (m) Arch¬ 
aeological; (iv) Economic section, including the botani¬ 
cal department; and (u) the Art section. 

The general management of the Indian Museum, 
which is vested in a board of trustees, is carried out by 
the honorary secretaiy with the help of a Committee 
of Management constituted by the Heads of the various 
sections of the Museum. There is no separate Direc¬ 
tor of the whole Museum, and the different sections 
are managed respectively by the Director of the Zoo¬ 
logical Survey of India, the Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, the Superintendent of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Section (an officer of the Archaeological Survey of 
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Tndi.’i), the Olliccr in ch-irp* of (he Eeonomic Section 
(iin offieer of the* Botanic.il Survey of India), and the' 
Principal of (he (lovernment School of Art, Calcutt.a. 

The main Museum building was occupied in 
1875, although it was not completed till 1877. 

It w qnadmngular liuilding in Greek slylc, and is 
built of red bricks overlaid with a .s.andy-Krey pla-'-ter. 
The we.stprn wing wi(h the main entrama; extends for 
over 500 feet along the Chowringhce and faces (he famous 
Maidan of the ci(y, while its i astern wing abuts on the 
>Sudder_ Street. It is a very imposing building, of great 
simplicity and charm, and occupies one of Llie most cen¬ 
tral and con.spicuon.s sites in the City of Ihdaces, as Cal¬ 
cutta is often styled. 'J'he four side.s of tliis qiiad- 
r!t,ngiiJar building con.si.st of public galleries on the first 
two floors, and on each floor thei'c is a broad p.as.sagc 
or con-idor, enclosed by a coloniuido in the Italian style 
and overlooking the turfed, rectangular open plot of 
the quadrangle in the centre. A third storey wa.s later 
added on the top of the western wing for the labora¬ 
tories and collections of the natural history section, now 
the Zoological Survey of India, and the Lecture Hall 
of the Museum. In addition to this main building 
there is the three-storied new wing built in continua¬ 
tion of the western part on its south side, which now 
houses the public galleries of pre-historic archseology 
and art on it.s ground and first floors respectively, and 
the oflfices of the Archseologica! Section and the picture 
gallery and oflice of the Art Section on the top floor. 
There is similarly a block op the north-east side of the 
quadrangle for the ethnological and industrial galleries 
and the herbarium. 

The offices and reserve collection of the Geological 
Survey of India are in a separate building, which is 


situated in (he samp compound to (he en.st of the 
main Museum. 


A Story About Charlie Andrews 

A. G. Fr.nser tolls the following story about 
(lie late 0. F. Andrews in the Vkvn-Bhnrati 
iViews : 

The noIile.“( Bii(ish Governor I have over met. 
Sir Gordon Gnegisherg. asked me once if I could arrange 
a nu‘i'(itig br(we('n him and Ghnrlie, as he was mast 
.■inxiou.s (o meet liim. Tie watded. if possible, to havg 
liiin (o lunch at lii.s club, (he Army and N'ayv Club, in 
Fall Mall. Knowing how. particular that Club is as 
regjird.s dre.s.s, [ loj,! gi,. Gordon th.it Charlie might 
turn np in .my sort of clothes. lie said ho did not 
(•!ir(', so 0 lunch was fixed up. I w.ia with Sir Gordon 
when tlie hall porter came and .said. " Sir, there is a 
man at (he dof)r who says lie has an appointment with 
von but I did not like to lot him in till jgm had seen 
him.” I Slid, “That’s .Andrews !” and wc went to the 
door, and thi re h(' was worse drrased than T have ever 
seen him. Giiggi.shorg welcomed him gladly and we 
went info hineh at a small table. Whilst we were eating 
.\dmiral.«. Generals. Governors p,i.me up to (he table 
to gri'cl Sir Gordon and he introduced them all to 
Charlie. Then we retired to an aleove for quid, talk 
and Charlie’s visit to British Guiana was fixed up. Then 
Charlie had to leave and Guggisberg saw him down 
tp the street and put him in a taxi. Away‘Chapin-went 
and * Guggisberg followed the taxi with bis ej^, his, 
hetid bowed, till it was out of sight round a comer. 
There followed a silence, then he turned to me and. 
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Mid fllowly, “ I feel M though I had been boDoured to 
give luntfh to my Lord.”* • 


Between Two Waw t 1919-1939 

Human history sinwj 1914 has been a 
bafllingly complex affair. The political scene 
has been changing every day, often every hour, 
like a prepetually agitated kaleidoscope. In 
giving a succinct account of the two decades 
wedged between the world war that came to a 
close in November, 1918. and the one that started 
in September, 1939, Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
recapitulates in The Twentieth Century some of 
the principal events of the period : 

Perhaps some of iw do not quite realiise that about 
twenty-fivp years cnrlior, in August, 1914, England went 
to war against Germany, also in the company of FVance. 
The menace then was the Kaiser’s Germany as today 
the menace is Hitler’s Germany. Then the war was 
fought to end all wans, to make the world safe for 
democracy, to preserve the integrity of small nations like 
Servia and Belgium. How is it that twenty years after¬ 
wards wo arc faced with an identical situation ? 

After the Armistice men and women yearned and 
prayed for one thing more than any other—the abolition 
of war as an instrument of national policy. People 
genuinely wished to outlaw war in future. 

The German war machine that had more than held 
the entire world at bay for over four years was visibly 
cracking in the months of September and October, 1918. 
Germany sued for peace. It was not surprising that 
Marshal Foch’s terms were severe,—^they were indeed 
written “ in the blood of his dead son and his country¬ 
men.” Anyhow lighting ceased at 11 a.m. on the 11th 
November, 1918. Preparations were soon afoot to hold 
the “ Peace Conference ” at Versailles. 

On the 18th January, 1919, the Conference 
was inaugurated by President Poincare in the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, 

M. Clemenceau, the French Premier, was elected Pre¬ 
sident of the Conference. There were seventy plenipo¬ 
tentiaries representing the twenty-seven allied and asso¬ 
ciated powers. Ultimately, “ the Big Four ”—^Wilson, 
Jdoyd George, Clemenceau, and Orlando (of Italy)— 
decided everything. Of the. four, Orlando knew no 
English and neither Wilson nor Lloyd George knew 
French : only Clemenceau knew FVench as well as 
English, and this placed him at a strategic advantage. 

’ The deliberations within closed doors were seemingly 
interminable; there were recriminations and misunder¬ 
standings. M length the Treaty emerged, with the 
Covenant of the I/oague of Nations as the first Chapter. 
It was presented to the German delegates on May 7. 
Brockdorff-Rantrau was aghast, and he is said to have 
remarked; This fat volume was quite unnecessary. 
'The.y could have put the whole thing more simply in a 
single clause, ‘Geanany renounces her existence’.” 

It was almost as bad as all that. On the other hand, 
it is use]e.ss to heap odium on the heads of the peace¬ 
makers of 1919. Under the circumstances they could 
have done no better. Clemenceau had lived through 
.the ^u^hiliation of the Franco-Prussian war of WO 
and Rad gone through the horrors of Verdun and Marne; 
qnd yet bo was not half as vindictive as the bulk of his 


countrsunen or as Poincare, the Presidents Ll<^d 
Geoi^, and among his colleagues notably Genml 
Smuts, were for a comparatively lenient treaty. Wil¬ 
son, of course, was as faithful ws practicable to hk 
“Fourteen Points”; and he hoped,* moreover, thrt the 
extreme provisions of the Treaty would be suitably 
modified later on by the League of Nations. 

Thus it was that Germany was obliged to sign the 
IVeaty on June 28, 1919, five years to a day after the 
muninr of the Archduke Frans Ferdinand. The block¬ 
ade was lifted, and Germany was free to resume normal 
life. 

The crux of post-war politics was Repara¬ 
tions. 

Lloyd George had won his Armistice election by 
promising, against his better judgment, that Germ^y 
shall pay and that (futility of futilities 1) the Kaiser 
shall be tried. On this account, Lloyd George’s hands 
were more or less tied during the Peace Conferences 
and after. The French and the Belgians had ravished 
countries before them and, naturally enough, wished to 
n'covcr damages from the defeated foe. No doubt, 
all the combatauts had suffered losses in men and 
money, but France and Belgium had claims to special . 
treatment. These two countries had been used as the 
world’s battle-field; whole towas had been destroyed, 
the communications had been thrown out of gear, rich 
and fair fields had been laid wa.ste. 

The .Allies, and their so-called “ experts,” {A)mputed the 
total damage at 132 milliard gold marks or £6,600 million, 
and demanded payment of this astronomical figure from 
an impoverished and prastrate Germany. For two or 
three years, bravely ignoring his rash electioneering 
promi.ses, Lloyd George tried a policy of conciliation 
with Germany. At the Conferenc.e of Genoa in 1922 
he was very near success, but soon Bonar Law and 
Baldwin brought about the fall of the Coalition, and 
the Wizard’s palmy da>.s were over. The problem of 
Reparations was no nearer solution than ever before. 

iPoinnare, Franee’s uncompromising Premier, now 
dominated the coun.sels of Europe. He would make the 
Germans pay. But the Germans were unable to pay—' 
they said so, and stopped payments. The mark was 
falling, conditions in Germany wore deplorable; but 
Poin<-are was adamant. The French army marched into 
the Ruhr in the early months of 1923. Bonar Law 
dissented, but did nothing more; Belgium and Italy 
tacitly, but not over-enthu.siaatjcally, supported France. 
But there was nothing doing; the Germans resorted 
to passive resistance, and ten million Germans laid 
flown their tools. 

No money could be screwed out of Ruhr where 
work was at a standstill. The stalemate was as vexa¬ 
tious to France as it was disastrous to Germany. 

At this juncture Dr. Stresemann came to the helm 
of affaim in Germany and immediately started to ac¬ 
complish the (three-fold task that faced him ; the 
stabilization of the curreiicy; the restoration of order 
within the Reich; and the appeasement of the Allies. 
He established the Rentenmaric, and the people rallied 
to its support; he quickly suppressed the Hitler-Luden- 
dorff rising and made the authority of the Reich Gov¬ 
ernment felt throughout the country. He abandoned 
the unequal passive resistance struggle in Ruhr and 
persuaded the country to accept the recommendations 
of the Dawes Committee. The scheme was finally ac¬ 
cepted by Germany and her creditors at the London 
Conference of August, 1994. Germany also obtained a 
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gold mar^ to aet henelf on her 
feet. The first period, the period of <!haos, is now over. 

PIbincare no mortf ruled France; a general election 
had placed Herriot in power, with tiriand as hia 
Foreign Minuter. Soon Streseinunn, Briand, Auaten 
Clianiberlain and Signior Grandi met in Locarno; ^1- 
gium, Poland and Czechoslovakia were also represented. 

At last nine documents were agreed to and were 
later signed on October 16, 1925. France and Germany 
agreed not to resort to war against each other; and 
Britain agreed to fight against the aggressor ^ould 
hostilities arise. 

On the whole, the Locarno Pact was a landmark 
in post-war history. It enabled Germany to become a 
member of the League of Nations; and it paved the 
v/uy for a few yeais of recovery and reconstruction in 
Germany. 

Unfortunately, the subsequent financial troubles of 
France necessitated the return of Poincare us Premier. 
No doubt, the Foreign Minister was Briand still; but 
imperceptibly Poincare made it impossible for Briand 
to be as generous to Germany as he otherwise might 
have been. 'Thus the sores remained, however weU 
bamlaged by the Dawea Settlement and the Locarno 
iPact. England, indeed, had made two generous ges- 
turcB towards the resumption of normalcy in European 
afiaits. Under tlie Balfour Declaration, England was 
prepared to forego all reparations and inter-allied debts 
over and above what site herself owed to the United 
States. 

l ater, the Kollogg-Briand Pact, renouncing war as 
an instrument of national policy, was si^cd by all the 
principal countries in the world, including the United 
States and Russia. Thus, in 1928, it seemed as though 
the Lea^e could count on the unofficial co-operation 
of practically all the countries in the world. 

American prosperity reached piienomenal 
heighta in the early months of 1929. 

The old industries were well organized and were 
yielding good profits and wore expected to yield even 
greater-Hind still greater—profits in the near future. 
New industries were being organized and the money 
market was enthusiastic. The ‘ boom' seemed to have 
come to stay taunting the Cassandras who talked about 
“ bi^iness cycles ” and tJie unescapability of the alter¬ 
nations between booms and slumps. The speculative 
boom presently assumed monstrous proportions recalling 
the mad days of the South Sea Bubble. 

The crash came—^not unexpectedly—but with start¬ 
ling enough suddenness. There was panic in Wall Street 
on October 4 and, within a few weeks, American citi¬ 
zens lost 40 billion dollars. 

The economic crisis that had developed under 
such extraordinary circumstances soon adversely 
affected the whole world. In a word, the days 
of “ recovery ” came abruptly to an end. 

A difficult situation arose. Some countries raised 
tariff walls and tried to preserve, in Sir Arthur Salter’s 
word’s, “an island of undiminished profits in a sea of 
depression.” Unholy competition led to an uneconomic 
reduction of prices—even to the wholesale destruction of 
American wheat and Brazilian coffee. There was de¬ 
pression everywhere, but, paradoxically enough, it was 
engendered by plenty ra^er than by scarcity. 

Germanys position was none too happy. She was 
bit hard by the Great Depression. Stresemann was no 
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more, an^ firuniag was gilding her deslinies hesitantly, 
warily. Hitler’s Nazi Pmy‘ trfter a temporary eclipse, 
was gaining strength every iponth. 

Hruning was assailed on both sides,—by the Nazis 
as well as by the Cummunrsts. To add to his troubles, 
unemployed figures steadily rose and presently touched 
six million. 

Meanwhile another serious crisis developed 
on the financial front. 

In May of 1931, the Crcdil-Anstalt, the banking 
institution most closely associated with Austria’s in¬ 
dustrial enterprise, became insolvent. This was a shock 
to the confidence of creditors, 'fhere was a ‘ run ’ on 
Germany and the licichbank lost a quarter of its re¬ 
serves within a fortniglit. 

While business was dislocated and money was scan¬ 
ty, the Governments were yet spending huge sums on 
armaments. 

At length it was decided to hold a general World 
Disarmament Conference that wa.s to tackle all types 
of armaments. After many delays the Conference was 
opened on February 2. 1932, by Mr. Arthur Henderson 
with a feeling sjieech. 

Soon after the Conference commenced its work, 
bad news came from Germany. Hruning had gone into 
the wilderness and von Papen reigneil in hi.s stead, 
with Baron von Neurath as his Foreign Minister. 
Neurath insisted on the powera acceding to Germany’s 
demand for equality in armaments. There were flutters 
in the dovecotes of Paris, Homo and London. After 
many alarums and excursions the -iviinciple of theoreti¬ 
cal equality was conceded to von Schh icher’s govern¬ 
ment (which had succeeded von Papen'.s) in December, 
1932. Already it was loo late. Events were moving 
swiftly in Germany in the first weeks of 1933. and on 
January 30, Hitler became Chancellor in a Coalition 
Government. 

The period of insecurity now overflows into the 
final period of visible disintegration. It w.-vs obvious 
th.at Hitler meant mischief. His ruthlessncss was a 
palpably fearful phenomenon. He (juickly suppressed 
civil liberties in Ciermany. incarcerated the ('ommunist 
and other opposition deputies, sent many Jews and 
similar undcsinablas to the “ eoncentration camps ” 
(those hideous institutions of Nazi savagery and in¬ 
genuity), dismis.«ed scores of faculty meinbera at the 
Universities of Berlin, Bonn and other centres, dissolved 
the Social Democratic Party and brought about the 
“ voluntary ” liquidation of the Nationalists and Cen¬ 
trists. There were no other organs of public opinion 
except those unscrupulously controlled by Dr. Goebbcls. 
The local diets themselves were dissolved and all power 
jvas concentrated in Hitler’s hands. All this was tlie 
handiwork of a few months. 


The League—Yesterday and To-morrow 

The Aryan Path observes: 

Lovers of P^ce everywhere must salute with res¬ 
pect a.s well as with sympathy the small State of Den¬ 
mark which has suffered through the immorality of 
Germany. Denmark in 1929-1930 set a historic lesson 
to the woMd; ‘it voluntarily disarmed itself and thus 
^ved i*j sincerity and moral superiority by attempt¬ 
ing^'in a r^istie manner, to cany out the programme 
for di sarmam ent, relying on the peace machinery set¬ 


up by the League of Nations. While others talked, 
IX’umark acted. Its achievement was commented upon 
in our very fimt volume (May 1^) by the late 
Francis J^orrot. 

Francis Perrot concluded his article thus : 

It is admitted even by pacifists that disarmament 
involves some risks for the disarmed country. The 
nittjorily of the Danes consider that the risk is worth 
taking so as to set an example of courage for an ideal. 
If D<!Uinai’k disarms, her action will have an enormous 
influence in breaking the charmed circle of suspicion 
.iiid fear which keeps the nation.s froni p.aying more 
than lip st'r\ice to the belief in the peaceful settlement 
of di.sputc.s. though—in form—war has been * outlawed ’ 
in solemn pacts and treaties.” 

Apart from their own failure to make due 
prejiaration, Denmark with every other small 
State has suffered because of the failure of the 
League of Nations dominated by certain Great 
Powers. 

A.s publicity officer of the League of NUtious Union 
in Loialon, Mr. Leslie li. .\ldoUvS has acted as observer 
at ten Assemblies of the Lf'aguo at Geneva. Writing, 
therefore, from intiiiial.e finst-haiid experience he says: 

“ Tmportaiit States, exerting a powerful influence 
upon lif'ague policy at Geneva, havi- been too prone 
to pick and choose the occasions when, in their re.spec- 
tivp opinions, the League .should be uscil. Almost all 
the Great Powers of the West were to blifme for the 
f/eagucs inefff'ctiv'cne.ss at the tiriu' of the M.iuchuriaii 
••risis.” 

Frjmce and Bril.aiu hjul n .sliare in precipitating the 
prc.sent European calaslroplie; the recognition of this 
fact, ni.ny not be very necessaiy for the desiruclio.s of 
Hitler and hi.s armies, which c\cry lover of liberty 
de.sire.s; but Ls not such r('coguiliou absolutely nece,ssiiry 
for the di stniction of Hitlerism ? 

If worlil-jx'ace i.s to nmerge after the pre.sent war 
the \ietor.s’ clear perception of moral ])rinciples and 
tlu'ir thoroiigligoing a])plication of thase principles to 
theiu.selve.s will become m.-ccssary. Hitler victorious 
<loubtle.ss would mean the clesitli of liberty and the 
corruiition of culture; but will the victory of the Allies 
meat! Ta’berly for all. .Iu.stico for all ? Their actions 
between 1919 and 1939 do not inspire great confidence. 

If they had followed the grand example of the small 
State of Denmark, and hail acted not with the giant’s 
.strength but with gracious justice. Hitler would never 
have rksen (o power. Fianci-s Perrot began his article 
of May, 1930 thus : 

“ 'The attention of the world is concentrated, as I 
write, upon Five Powers Naval Conference in London. 
After weeks of dreary and dubious negotiation, the 
ia.sue is still doubtful. Will the statesmen of the great 
powers (minus Germany (or whom the problem has 
been obligingly settled by her victors) display the 
statesmanship necossaiy to satisfy the longings of their 
jiPO))les for some relief from the terrible burden of vast 
and exjiensivr fleets ? Or will the outcome be—to 
quote one of the cynical Afols which circulate in the 
anie-rooms of St. .James’s Ralacc—merely ‘bettor, brigh¬ 
ter and chcai)cr wars in the future ’ ? No one knows 
whether fear or courageous idealism will emerge victori¬ 
ous in the moraentoas struggle that is going on in 
se'cret, though what is in question is not only national 
proaricrity but the very continuance of our western 
civilisation.’' 
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Snakes 

Knowing how to administer prompt treat¬ 
ment in ease of snake bite will make one feel 
easier, and will perhaps enable one to save a 
life. C. F. (Ireeves Carpenter writes in The 
Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health : 

Snakes «lo not neceasiarily have to coil before strik¬ 
ing; they are usually only able to strike a distance 
equal to a third of their body length, unless tho}'^ hap¬ 
pen to be on a smootli .■surface when the force with 
which they lunge in striking might tend to slide the 
body forward. They cannot travel faster than about 
three and a half miles an hour, according to a recent 
investigation. They do not “ spit ” venom (except 
the spitting cobra), but must, instead, plant their fangs 
in the victim’s flesh before they are able to inject poison. 
They cannot withstand exposure to the sun for more 
than twenty minutes or so, and thus are more likely 
to be encountered in cool, shady places. Of course, the 
tongue, which .seems to dart incessantly in and out of 
the mouth, is not the instrument by which they inject 
venom, it is merely a highly sensitive organ by the 
aid of which they are able to tell the surface with which 
they come in contact. Snakes are seldom aggre^ivo, 
preferring to keep out of man's way; but individual 
snakes are likely to act differently I 

Of course, all snakes can bite; but the bite of 
the non-venomouB varieties is harmless, and no 
more serious than a series of pin pricks, and the 
punctures are more or less a series of tiny inden- 
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tations following the general shape of the 
reptile’s jaw'. 

The fang punctures of the venomous .snake, on the 
other hiind, usually .show only as two distinct punctures. 
'I'he fangs are located in the upper jaw, and are really 
elongated teeth, and arc folded back in a membranous 
sheath when nut in use. In the act of striking, the 
fanfc? .spring fonvard on hingc.s. The fangs probably 
are the forerunners of our modern hypodermic needle, 
for they are quite as sliarp, and are canaliculatcd in much 
the .'iamc manner. Kach canal connects with a venom 
sac located back of the reptile's eyes. ^ 

Once the venom sacs are emptied, it takes 
as many as ten days 'for them to refill. 

First, the victim of snake bite should be kept as 
quint as possible; running and alcoholic stimulants are 
dangcrou.s, as either would increase the blood circula-’ 
tion and therefore the rate of absorption of the venom. 
A tourniquet should be placed above <;he bite, and 
drawn just .sufficiently tight to cut off superficial cir^- 
lation. Next, the area should be painted with iodine, 
and crisscross incisions, one-eighth to onc-quarter inch 
deop b.v one-half inch long, should be made with a 
sterilized razor blade over the fang punctures, and then 
suction should be applied. 

There are several other things which should not 
be done. Don’t injure the tissues by injecting potassium 
permanganate, which is now known to ^.e of no value 
^as^an antidote. Do not depend on snakc-N^ kurcs 
or’home remedies commonly used, because they 
of no value. Do not cauterize the site of the bite with \ 
strong adds or similar chemicals. t. 
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There are several excellent and very inex¬ 
pensive snake-bite suction outfits on the market. 

It is better to purchase one with metal cups, as 
glass ones would probably be dropped and broken in tiie 
excitement consequent upon a venomous snake bite. 
These cups are made in two sizes,—one small, so that it 
will fit on a linger, and the other larger for flatter sur¬ 
faces. A rubber band is included with the outfit, which 
is to be used as a tourniquet. If one has neglected to 
obtain such an outfit, and has no cuts or abrasions on 
the lips or ulcerated teeth in the mouth, then suction 
may be applied by mouth. Suction is imperative, as 
it is the only way to remove the venom. It should be 
kept up for twenty minutes every hour or until medical 
aid can be reached. As the natural .swelling from the 
venom increases in the area, fresh incisions should be 
made at the edges of the swollen area, and suction 
should be applied to them. In order to prevent gan¬ 
grene, the tourniquet should be slowly loosened every 
fifteen minutes for a few seconds and then retightened. 

Leather leggings are a protection against the long, 
sharp fangs of some snakes. The greatest protection 
of all, how’ever, is to loam to recognize a venomous 
snake at sight, and to keep still should you suddenly 
see or hear one, for then, in most instances, it will 
glide off without mole.sting you. 

There are many non-venomous species of snakes, 
and a word of praise should be given them, for they are 
most active in keeping down rodents, etc., which would 
be most harmful to our agriculture. Don’t, therefore, 
wantonly, savagely, destroy every snake you may see. 


, A Strange Pilgrimage 

G. Vcnkatachalam visits a fifteen-century 
old Buddhist monasteiy in Korea. He writes 
about this strange pilgrimage in The Indian 
Review : 

Buddhism first entered Japan via Korea. It was a 
King of Kudara (Korea) who attempted to civilise 
Ja^an about the sixth centuiy AD. by sending prieste, 
scriptures and artists to introduce the new religion in 
that’ neighbouring kingdom. 

A few decades later, under the reign of the noble 
Qufen and and Empress Suiko and her regent Prince 
Shotoku, Buddhism became the State religion of Japan. 
Prince Shotoku, like King Asoka, was a ro 3 ral convert, 
who used all his power and influence for spreading this 
new faith in his land and in building schools, hospitals, 
temples and monasteries for the propagation of his 
religion. 

Korea received the Dhamma indirectly from 
China and directly from India somewhere about 
the* first century A. D. 

A band of Bhikkus from India arrived in 
Korea during the reign of King Nankai of the Silla 
dynasty about t^ beginning of the Christian era and 
sought his help and syn^mthy for preaching the law 
and for erecting temples and monasteries in his king¬ 
dom. 

TliC n^untains of Kongo in the north-eastern com- 
thef Korean peninsula afforded an ideal shelt^ 
,«na'seclusion for their retreat and worahip. and here 
they built ckaityas and viharae, the remains of which 


can still be seen in the Seiyo-ji and Yuten-ji temples 
of the Inner Kongo. 

The Kongo mountains are most iinique in the world. 
They are popularly known as the Diamond Mountains 
in geography boo^, famous for their beauty and siff)- 
lime scenery. 

Amidst these gorgeous mountain sceneries, remind¬ 
ing one of the majesty of some of the Himalayan side- 
valleys, lie scatter^ about some of the oldest Buddhist 
shrines and monasteries in the world. My visit to one 
of them was a thrilling experience indeed. 

1 had climbed Kimengan and Sansengan, two 
prominent peaks in tlie Outer Kongo, and was spending 
the night in the temple of Shinkei-ji (itself over a 
thousand years old), not far from the village of Onseiri 
from where I had attempted the climb that morning. 

“Let’s do Seiyo-ji monastery tomorrow. It’s only 
a day’s march from here," said my companion, a Korean 
student from a Japanese University, who was also hik¬ 
ing in those parts. 

“ What’s special about it ? ’’ I asked him. 

“It’s the oldest Buddhist iplace in our country,” 
my companion answered, “ and also it was founded 
centuries ago by priests from India.” 

That, of course, .settled it. 

We made an early start a,s the way before us was 
all uphill climbing. 

We re.sted at high noon at an old hermitage which 
hung precariously, supported by a copp(;r pillar on the 
side of a steep mountain pathway. 

Higher and higher we climljed till we emerged ujjon 
a storm-tossed terra(» exposed to all the winds of the 
heaven. Looking from here we saw an unbelievably 
fantastic sight of a long range of rugged peaks appearing 
like a host of giant vultures perched upon tree-tops 
waiting to swoop down upon their prey in the valley 
below. Wo saw, too, close at hand roefe round-shaped, 
graceful in line .and feminine in their beauty. 

Descending down a gorge in which roared and 
thundered innumerable streams, big and small, we tra¬ 
versed more pine-clad valley.s before we arrived at our 
destination towards sunset hour. 

In the receding darkness the valley of Seiyo- 
ji monastery, with its grevtilcd roofs and red- 
pillared shrines, looked an enchanted castle. 

In the centre was a polygonal structure painted rod 
and supported by pillars. A largo door with massive 
shutlprs opened at one side, flanked by the painted 
white elephants on either side of the doorway. A number 
of tiled buildings, in the Korean architectural style, 
surrounded this polygonal hall, and not far, in the com¬ 
pound, were the remains of a three-storied pagoda, a 
stone lantern and other relics of an yet more ancient 
temple. 

Wte arrived silent and soft-footed, like two ghosts, 
and the monks, had the surprise of their lives. News 
soon spread of the arriyal of two strangers. 

From an inner chamber emerged a portly personage, 
in loose flowing robes and with a massive head, and 
approaching us addressed my young friend in the Korean 
language. My companion explained who we were and 
introduced me as a pilgrim from India. He was visibly 
delighted when he heard that I was from the land of the 
Buddha Dhamma. He clapped and shouted and soon 
<we were surrounded by a crowd of animated and gesti¬ 
culating monks. 

The next day we were taken round the temples 
and monasteries, and special ceremonial rites were held 
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in our hond^ir and for our safety. The abbot told me, 
through my, companion, that he and his monks were 
more than delight^ to have me as their guest as I was 
the first Indian to visit their monastery after it was 
founded by an Indian Bhikku nearly fifteen hundred 
years ago. That was, indeed, an historic occasion, ho 
assured me, and pleasure and surprise was all over his 
face. 

As I ^t listening to him, in that quiet comer of 
distant Asia, I could not he^ recalling to my mind, 
with pride and surging emotion, the glory that was 
Aryuvarta’s in those far-off days. What a cradle land 
of culture and civilisation, religions and philasophios, arts 
and sciences, seers and saints, heroes and heroines 1 


Akhnaton, Adorer of the Aton 

It is the opinion of some Egyptologists that 
Pharaoh Amcn-hotep IV, better known as 
Akhnaton, was the first human being who 
realized the Fatherhood of God and Brother¬ 
hood of Man. In his heart was the peace of 
the Aton, the spiritual sun. Manly P. Hall 
observes in The Theosophist: 

Amen-Hotep IV, the Golden Hawk, King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, the Only One of Ra. Ron of the Sun, 
Great in JDuration. the Mightv Bull, Lofty of Plumes, 
Beloved of Amon-Ra, and Lord of Heaven, was bom 
at Thebes in the year 1288 (?) B.C. The name Amcn- 
hotep, in Greek Amenophis. means “ the peace of 
Amon.” . . . 

When Amen-hntep IV had reached his twelfth year 
his health brought general concern not only to his 
family hut (o the whole Empire. 

The Prince was united in marriage with an Egyi>- 
tian girl named Nefertiti. 

A short time after the marriage. Amen-hntep III 
died in his early fifties, leaving the crown to the thirteen- 
year-old invalid who already .showed a strange tendency 
to visions and dreams. 

From earliest childhood the young Pharaoh was 
more of a prie.st than a statesman and well deserved 
the title “the Great of Visions.” i 

Amen-hotep IV niled Egj'pt for seventeen years. 

Thp Inevitable conflict between the youth¬ 
ful idealist and the priesthood of Amon-Ra took 
definite shape in the fifth and sixth years of 
his reign. 

It would be quite wrong to deny a deep spiritual 
significance to the ancient EgAmtian religion. The gods 
of the various nomes, or provinces, of the Empire were 
symbols of the great spiritual tniths of life. The 
Mysteries of Egypt w'ore among the deepest of reli¬ 
gious institutions, and the secret doctrines of India 
and the old world wore preserved in the adyta of tho 
Egs'ptian temples. 

It was when Amen-hotep TV reached the nineteenth 
year of his life that he broke finally with the priest¬ 
hood of Amon-Ra. 

It was after this official break with the old hierar^ 
chy that he changed his name. 

The name which he chose, and by whicll 
he is now remembered, was Akhnaton, which 
means "the Aton is satisfied.” 


m 

As time (passed, he realised that he must not only 
break with the ancient faith, but he must also (j^psrt 
from its city and all of the ties of tradition and culture 
that flourished there. The young Pharaoh ^ose a site 
for his new capital about a hundred and-sixty miles 
up the Nile from Cairo. Here he built the city ef 
Khut-en-Aton—^the Horizon of Aton. 

His new city with its temple to the Formless One 
being at last inhabitable, Akhnaton took up his residence 
there, in tho eighth year of his reign. 

Charles P, Potter, in his History of Religion 
writes : 

“He (Akhnaton) whs afao the first pacifist, the 
finst realist, the first monotheist, the first democrat, the 
first heretic, the first humanitarian, the first internation¬ 
alist, and the first person known to attempt to found a 
religion. Ho was bom out of due time, several thous¬ 
and years too soon.” 

Abounding in virtues unusual to his time, inspi^ 
by motives incomprehensible to his contemporaries, 
Akhnaton suffered as all idealists must suffer. 

Tiy. the Queen Mother, seems to have exercised a 
powerful influence over her son’s political attitudes. 
She was a modifying and restraining force, and very 
possibly remained to her death in the faith of .^on. 
His respect for his mother held Akhnaton’s religious 
enthusiasm within certain bounds, but with her passing 
thi.s restraint was removed. 

Soon after the death of Queen Tiy. Akhnaton issued 
an edict that the name of Amon should be erased from 
every inscription in Egypt. So complete and thorough 
was (he work of his agents, that scarcely a statuette 
remained in which the hated name was not defaced. 

The last two years of Akanaton’s reign 
may be regarded as the period of discourage¬ 
ment. The faith he had founded was not strong 
enough to withstand the ever-present priest-hood 
of Amon. 

Only a few of (he most intelligent Egyptians could 
undeRitand what he was trying to teach. The world 
was not ready for the ndo of love. Added to his other 
perplexities were the clouds of war. It was the Hlttite 
invasion of Syria that prepared the way for the end. 
Gon.«pimtor.s nro.se. the v.ss.sal countries that looked to 
Egvpt for protection sent messengers in vain. The 
governors of nrovinces pled for hein against the invaSere 
and traitors, hut Akhnaton would not send arms. To 
the dreamer-king. AtonVas the One Father of all men 
and this ever-living God would not sanction war and 
pillage. The Pharaoh stood firm, but his firmness was 
of no avail. Hi.s eities were conquered. Little by little 
his revenues ceased, for his governors no longer haSI 
provinces to t.ax. In two short years tho magnificent 
Empire of Thutmosis III wa.s banknipt. 

On the front of his eoffin he is called “Akhnaton, 
the Beautiftil Child of the Living Aton. whose name 
shall li\’e for ever and ever.” 

More than 3,(XK) year? have passed since 
Akhnaton wrestled with the gods of Egypt. 

The homage of the modem jvorld, a little wiser in 
the mysteries of spirit, mav bSst expressed^ in the 
words of Professor Breasti^ ; “Thefe diM with him 
laich a spirit as the world nad never seen b^oreN.^,,^* • 

Another modem student of the philosophy 
Akhnaton, Mrs. Julia Ellsworth Ford, concisely eijpte^ 
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the great I^haraoh’s position, in the evolution of civiliza¬ 
tion in her interesting article *' Akhnaton ; Pharaoh and 
Prophet”: 

Akhnaton thus emerges as one of the most remark¬ 
able characters that have ever been born into the world. 
He was a prophet, a teacher of truth and sincerity, a 
seer, a philosopher, a reformer, a great poet, an archi¬ 
tect, a lover of music. He was a bravo and fearless 
rejector of dogma, tradition, superstition,—it is amazing 
the way he threw them off like dead leaves to the wind. 
Although a king, he believed in democracy and made 
friends of people of peasant origin. In all history and 
romance, there is no man who loved a woman more 
devotedly than Akhnaton loved Nofertiti. His position 
as ruler, his religion, his honours—all he shared equally 
with her—“ my great wife, Nofertiti,” as he called her. 
For the first time in history'. 3,000 years ago, a govern¬ 
ment was run on the principle of Love. It was not his 
principle.^, but the lack of [irinciple in his enemies that 
destroyed him. 

The second millennium B. C. was a period 
of extreme religious obseuralion. 

The ancient world had not recovered from the 
collapse of the Atlantcan culture. The gro.it social 
institutions of ipre-hlstoric times no longer guided the 
course of empire. Humanity was adjusting it.sclf to 
a new vision and new codes of living. The Mystery 
Schools still flourished, but the number of adepts was 


small and the Secret Doctrine could only Hbe given to 
people in fables, symbols and moral teachings of a 
simple nature. Most of the nations had their own 
gods, and an entirely national or tribal Otirtiook in reli¬ 
gious matters. The gods of Egypt were the guardians 
of the Egyptians but had no place in their hearts for 
other mces. India still paid homage to its ancient 
tribal deities, worshipping spirits of fire and air. The 
Jew propitiated his own peculiar god as the Lord of 
Israel and protector of his tribe. The Golden Age of 
philosophy had not come to Greece, and it was to be 
more than seven hundred years before Buddha was to 
release India from the mis-interpretations of the Brah¬ 
mins, and Ftythagoras was to lift the Greeks to a first 
place among philnsophic nations. 

It was against the concept of a tribal god 
that Akhnaton hurled the strength of his inner 
conviction. 

He stood in the midst of images and altars raised to 
patron deities and tribal tulclaries. This onlighiened 
Ph.iraoh raised his voice in a glorious hymn of praise 
to the one secret and eternal Spirit that nded all men. 
To him there were no longer gods of K.arnak, gods of 
Luxor, gods of Thebes. To him then; was no longer 
Jeliovah, Adoni.s or Amon-Ra. There was one God, 
and, though His names were many. His essence was 
indivisible. 
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The Peril of Pacifism 

Writing in The Month, Thomas Corbish- 
ley discusses the pacifist attitude to war. 

The pacifist need not think that his attitude 
to war is based on any novel discovery of 
his own. No man in his senses would not agree 
with him that if there is any possible alternative to 
war as a method of settling differences, it would be 
hmac.y not to try it. But there are more horrible things 
^^an the butchery of warfare, even the large-scale 
slaughter of modern totalitarian warfare; there is the 
organized enslavement of the human spirit; there is 
the organized technique of lying and treachery and bad 
faith; there is the organized brutality of Gestapo and 
Ogpu; there is the organized impiety of pagan racialism 
and militant antheism. These arc the evil things that 
are worse than killing and being killed. And. therefore, 
if war is the only moans to their eradication, war it 
must needs be. 

Let us Ippk at p.'icifism with a more realist eve 
than the pacifist uses for war. Let us sppose that the 
pacifist iff right—that it is the duty of all men, in the 
face of aggrc.ssion, to .submit to having their rights 
trampled underfoot. Is not this to co-operate in th“ 
.sin of another by permitting injiKstice to prevail ? And 
if the. pacifi.st quotes at us the text about turning the 
other cheek, we may surely ask him what he proposes 
to do in the ease of someone else’s rights being attacked. 
In other words, is not pacifism, as ordinarily understood, 
not a check upon, but an actual incentive to. iniustico ? 
As the Dean of St. Raul’.? has written so well : 

" It seems obvious enough that any wide prevalence 
of the pacifist doctrine in the nation today would help 
to condemn the world to a long spell of the mo.st, stupid 
kind of tyranny. The belief that the forward surge of 
this evil power can be prevented by pa-ssive resistance 
is chimerical. To anyone who understands the type of 
man with whom we have to deal it is ludicrous to .sug¬ 
gest thst they could be deterred by the spectacle of the 
Peace Pledge Union gravely disapproving of their ac¬ 
tion. The Jews cotild offer nothing but passive resist¬ 
ance to their ipersecutors, and we know what has hap¬ 
pened to them; the Czechs were reduced to the same 
condition, and we know wh,at is happening to them. 
What is to prevent a triumphant Nazi Germanv doing 
the same to the inhabitants of these islands ? . . . 
When it was too late ojir nncifist friends would realize 
that they had been standing idly bv while the soul 
of their people was being murdered.” (Thr Moral Tfuriin^ 
of the War, p. 33). 

The paper concludes with the following: 

I remarks : 

In a finite world, the interests of States will in¬ 
evitably clash. Ideally speaking, of course, such a clash 
of interests need not and should not result in war. And 
it is to be hoped that through the very education which 
war brings, men will learn, will be driven to find, a 
less costly and more effective method of settling differ¬ 
ences. It may be that such a discovery is in sight. 


But it is surely clear as the noon-day that, in face of 
the threat of armed force, the pacifet policy of non- 
resistance can only result in deepening the conviction 
of the aggressor that force alone pays. He must be 
taught that it does not. And since the only language 
he at present understands is that of armed might, it is 
of no use to speak to him in any other way. And those 
who, by a mistaken idea of the “duty" of Christian 
pacifism, help to ipcrjjetuato the reign of injustice and 
oppre-s^ion in Europe will surely bear a grave responsi¬ 
bility. , I Ifl 


Fallacious Arguments for War 

The following extract is from a review 
appearing in WorW Order of Prof. W. C. Alice’s 
“The Social Life of Animals,” which has a 
chapter on “Some Human Implication,” 

The author considers the stock arguments on 
the inovit.ibility and jastification of war, arguments 
which since the publication of the book the present 
world upheaval seeni-s to have rendered curiously in¬ 
adequate. From the biological standpoint these argu¬ 
ments are fallacious. Advocates of the the.«is that wars 
keep racial stocks vigorous “ are troubled by the 
Chinese. This mueh-di.srussod and frequently invaded 
land was populated by the foreninners of the present 
Chinese during the daws when Egypt, Assyria, Baby¬ 
lonia. Greece, and Persia, to name no more, were fight¬ 
ing the wars recorded in our general histories. Those 
warlike people.s have lost their racial vigor but the 
Chinese, who have been relatively peaeeful. have re¬ 
tained it. This stumbling bloek cannot be removed by 
denying racial vigor to the Chinese; they have, in the, 
pa.st, absorbed too many temporary conquerors, and have 
occupied and arc occupying by peaceful penetration 
too much of the earlh’s territory, to be dtsmissed as aj 
racially decadent 'people. There are anthropologists who 
reckon them biologically the most advanced people 
living today.” 

In exploding the stock over-population theory, he 
says that not long ago he heard an expert say “that 
popjilation pressure is not a direct cause of war. hut 
can be used bv a clever leader to range a nation behind 
aggressive policies which lead to war. In, the short 
nm it is easier than to educate people to apply the 
available knowledge which would allow” a country to 
provide adequately for her people from her own poten- 
ti.al resources without need of invading other countries. 

The qiieslion of iwimarn- interest is : Can the basin 
principles of struggle and eo-onernfion work together 
in the intern,ation.al relations of men ? The objection 
that the world is too large a unit for a workable inter¬ 
nal ion.al org.inizat)on is no longeiy(iftO>h>i^Prof. Alice 
deserihes the typo of .society orations 
thA 'seientist. " Rtich an intematienal organ\ti(3iN 
might be set up much as the Federal Government of 
o)ir own country' was planned, to supenrise the funn- i 
tioning of different States. This system callg for re- . 
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prerohtjtlve Govorainect, a relatively unbiased court 
of'final judicial appeal, t?and certain potential police 
power, which in our American experience’ has been used 
but rarMy oa a national scale.” 


Income in Russia 

Certainly a state where incomes may exist 
in the proportion of 500 to 1 has strayod more 
than a little distance from the fiiindamcntal 
Marxist conception of socialism 'as^ a society 
which (by the action of a central democratic 
authority) obtains a fairer distribution of 
wealth, observes The Living Age. 

Tlip strirhiircR of Soviet leaders and their press 
BRninst “ imperiali.stic eapilnlists,” “enpitnlist war in- 
eondinries.” “sinister "Wall Street” and variations of 
these tags suRRost that the nrimary concern of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is a more equitable 
di-stribulion of the wealth of the land. 

But the recent publication of details of the Soviets’ 
new income-tax nicasiires should prove an embarrass¬ 
ment to the millions that continue to believe in the 
ethical infallibility of .Josef Stalin. AccordinR to G. E. 
R. Gedyo. cabling from Moscow to the New York Timm, 
these new rates disclose schedules for incomes ranging 
from 600 rubles n year to incomes in excess of 300.000 
rubles, a range of income scarcely exceeded even in the 
" capitalist ” United States. 

It requires more intellectual legerdemain than the 
average citizen possesses to regard as “ socialist ” a 
State where yearly incomes have a .swing (to use dollars 
.as a gauge) of $600 to $.300,000. or where Red Army 
members are privileged to buy at pricf's forbidden to 
priest.s and to citizens working in the professions. In¬ 
deed. any such economic disparity has, in most nostrils, 
a distinctly capitali.st odor. 


Weapons in Japan's Commercial Advance 

Cheapness alone is not responsible for 
.Japan’s commereial profircss, observes Ernest O. 
* Hauser in The Living Age: it is baeked up bv 
a shrew’d and understandins: sales polioy. Once 
a new outlet had been decided upon, scouts were 
sent to the scene with no other instruction than 
to study the local made of living. 

In the East Indies and Malava. in the Philipnin''s 
and in PsCnama, in ER\'pt. South Africa, and Cuba, 
Japnne.se agents made sketches of every tool, every 
ornament, every device that people used. They filmed 
their daily life. Thev took colored photographs in 
Arabian bazaars and in New York department stores. 
They learned what kind of toys were preferred by child- 
rnn in American kindergartens. The scouts reported to 
their factories, t 

It was for, reason ns well as cheapness that 
Japfincfe gQ?,dR mndh^ilwir appearance in odd and un- 
mJhectjij Vinces. In aWexas store today you car^ hpy 
B„.iai^ifh the picture of a cowboy on it and the in¬ 
scription, "I>et ’er buck.” It’s made in .Japan. The 
Japanese have gone • into every market and met the 


customer on his own terms. By thei time' Japanese 
trade expansion reached ite peak, thef merchants were 
exporting watches by the kilo to^witzdrland, gold foun¬ 
tain pens to Austria and spagh^Ji„^l;D,. Italy 1 At the 
same time (1935) Japan exported ®,808 bottles of 
perfume and 10,140 cakes of toilet soap to France. 

Trade missions, consisting of prominent 
Japanese businessmen, visited undeveloped 
markets. 

A mis.sion which visited Chile in 1933 carried seven¬ 
teen tons of samples; it distributed advertising matter, 
quoted price.s. and appointed local agents. In one of 
the largest hotels in Buenos Aires, and in hotels in other 
South American cities. Jap.ancsc commercial exhibitions 
were held. Japanese trade museums were established 
in the East Indies which offered sample rooms and., 
information. There was, finally, the device of “sample * 
ships ”—.Japanese freight or pas.scnger boats which car* 
rind largo exhibits arr.mgcd bv Japanese manufacturers 
to find out Ihe likes and dislikes of their praspective 
customers. All along the west coast of South America, 
as well as in Philippine iin<l Australian ports, the shop¬ 
keepers would be invited to come aboard and look 
iii'ound. And all the keen-eyed Japanese had to do was 
to stand by and see which were the mast 'popular dis- 
pla.vs. 

After these preliminary scoiitii^g activities, 
.Japan’s commercial infantry swarmed in. 

Briti.sh or Americ.nn firms set up local agencies with 
swank offices and a highly paid .staff and trv to get 
big cu.^lomers. Not so Ihe .Japanese. .Japanese sales¬ 
men who were sent into the untapped markets of. Asia, 
Africa, South Afucrica, with their teeming colonial popu¬ 
lation, worked from the bottom up. They canvaasod 
native stores and bazaars, marched along country roads, 
hot .sidewalks of the avpvidas, with tireless feet, nicy 
sold everything from gLasswaro to umbrellas, enamel to 
bicvcles, toys, gramophones, sunglafscs, dolls, silk goods 
.and cotton cloth. , 

They were the first to develop n sales 
technique designed for large colonial populations 
with many desires and little cash. 

There are signs that in industrial methods, 
the Japanese are not merely adapting western 
models, with suercss, but are begTnning to show 
an inventivene!3s of their own. 

There is. for example, the Toyoda Loom, an auto¬ 
matic, weaving machine designed to save man-power 
in the cotton mills of O.sakn. 'While the factories of 
Manchester were fslill using machines requiring one 
worker for every foiir or six units, Mr. Toyoda’s device 
made it po.ssibie to have as masy ns 60 units of the 
machine taken care of by a single woman. His inven¬ 
tion arousefl eonsiderable interest in T/ancn.shire. and nil 
EngH.sh firm bought the license rights for a million yen, 

Tn the Imperial Patent Bureau at, Tokvo, 800 highly . 
specialized examiners face a mounting tide of inven¬ 
tions. Mo.st of the 100.000 patent applications are 
cither too smart or not smart enough to be taken 
seriousl.v. But some 20.000 matents arc granted every 
year, and many of the new inventions or precedes are 
immcdiatel.v taken up by the versatile industries of the 
country. , , I 
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Today, Japanese inventiveness has taken up the 
stmggie for new substitucs to mitigate the hardsliips 
brought on by the painful kick-back of the war in 
China. 

Somite, a waste fiber product acclaimed as a per¬ 
fect substitute for metallic materials, is now used in the 
manufacture of tubes, hinges, door handles, and radio 
sets. Charcoal burning automobiles, with stream-lined 
rear engines, have been a common sight in the streets 
of Japanese cities. A material made of peanut shells 
and seaweed is used as a substitute for felt. Leather is 
made of fish skins. Pulp for the manufacture of rayon 
is produced from beech trees; Silkool, meant to com¬ 
bine the qualities of silk and wool, from .soya beans; 
and syntheic rubber from carbide. A new method of 
extracting motor fuel from coal, incolving the removal 
of residue which otherwise would turn into aslics, was 
invented a few months ago. 

A large Osaka department store recently arranged 
an exhibit of 1,200 newly found substitutes, including 
bicycles made of fiber and stiff paper. 


“Justice” in Franco’s Spain 

Little is known of the fate which awaits 
Spanish citizens arrested by the state police or 
the private agents of the Fhalangist (fascist) 
movement, states a Madrid report of the No- 
Frontier News Service. The Spanish newspapers 
say nothing about the sentences pronounced 
against men and women arrested by Franco’s 
police on political grounds. 


These prisoners, it appears, are numerous. Some¬ 
times their namejj are published, when they are pro¬ 
minent, or if they happened to be in the public eye 
at the time of their arrest. Thousands of poliUoai 
opponents of the Franco regime arc still at liberty. 
These are in hiding. The police hunt for them cease¬ 
lessly, day and night. Often tlic military judges them¬ 
selves order the arre.st of those denounced as enemias 
of the regime. 

In this way, the No-Fronlier News Service has 
learned,, from a reliable source, but one which for ob¬ 
vious reasons cannot now bn given, the astounding 
activity of one single tribunal, No. 11, which isi 
working permanently in Madrid, and which re- 
cenlly summoned the Madrid businessman, Vicent 
Tarodo, to appear. Sinw the surrender of Madrid, tliis 
tribunal has handled 55,514 political trials in a city 
numbering, in normal times, about a million population. 
This tribunal alone has condemned just over a twentieth 
of the normal population of Madrid to various penalties, 
which are nut imblLshed abroad, and which are not 
even known inside the country, for the press would not 
dare to print them in spite of its recently-acquired 
‘ freedom.’ 

The sentences passed by tliis tribunal have reached 
flic terrible daily rate of 165, or the monthly rate 
of 5,046. The exact figures of the death sentence are 
not known, bub the foregoing figures by themselves 
alone suffice to establish that this tpbunal has beaten 
all records. Where are the prosrfaagfeNjst pjisoners 
who can be judged and scnlcnc(^at the rat^fwWBlliv 
airhflur throughout every working period of thAday^ 
















J b the InlUlible ? 

In New York theVther day Mr. William 
Floyd/Editor of the AfviilrcUor, took the Bible 
‘ to court. An irresponsible evangelist by the 
e of Kimmer had challenged anybody to 
id a single scientific error in the Bible, and 
'ered a thousand dolars reward for the feat. 
f. Floyd promptly sent a list of fifty-one 
>such errors, but failed to receive the thousands 
•i dollars. Whereupon he entered suit. 

I*"' < But did ho get anywhere ? He did not 1 Amid 
jgMounding publicity that carried from one end of the 
/wjftoby to the other, the judge threw the case out on 
a technicality, and asked unofficially and informally 
how he could be expected to admit as erroneous the 
sAl^d stories on which he had been reared from child* 
hood.^ Again, the Editor of this paper recently pub¬ 
lished in the Christian Century an article in which ho 
cpused the Christians of “stealing " the Old Testament 
the Jews to whom it properly belonged. He 
jd that the Old Testament was Jewish, not Chris- 
scriptures; and Ihnt the Christiana had no right 
^>add this Old Testament to their Bible (the New 
•T^tament), to claim it and use it os ^eir own inspired 
liMrsture, and even to introduce into it as margin com- 
ttrihuts and chapter headings, all kinds of references to 
and to his church. Well, did this cause a 
"“HiHfore ? It certainly did—some readers of the Ccritury 
’^proving, others outraged, and all apparently excited. 
» all goes to show that in spite of generations of the 
y higher criticism, the Bible, like the Ark, is _ still too 
Weired to be touched. The situation is peculiar t All 
adequately educated persons know [observes VrUty 
'' jtditorially] that the Bible is a noble but none the 
Ite utterly human literature, as much w historical 
jdnduct of its own time as any other literature, of 
pourse full of errors, quaint and in some cases terribly 
S^peffstitiouB, as well as some of the exalted utterances 
61 the mind of man. Along with this informed opinion 
stands the great inert mass of ignorant and supeisti- 
tious folk who still regard the Bible as the infallible 
“word of God.” 

Alcohol—Foe of Nerves and Digestion 

Arguments have been advanced to support 
the contention that good beer should be regard¬ 
ed not as alcoholic drink but a.s a beverage 
,containing a very small amount of alcohol and 


and a relatively lurge atiUm&t of'wltritive mate¬ 
rial. Some have even claimed i^t beer con¬ 
tains all the elements of tbv t^typ iojul diet, with 
the exception of fat. 'nibse ci^Iusions, points 
out Inner Cvlbwre, were long ago blasted by 
Dr. H. J. Kellogg, editor of Good Health, 

who poinled out that it is imipossible to drink beer 
in sufficiently large quantities to meet nutritional 
requirements without at the same time taking an 
appreciable amount of alcohol, capable of producing 
disastrous results. According to Metchnikoff and other 
authorities, the daily consumption of alcohol is sufficient 
to cause in time degenerative effects in the liver, kidneys 
and other vital organs, besides producing functional dis¬ 
turbances in digestion and general nutrition. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg insists that the nutritive matcrisd, 
contained in beer is not of the most desirable nature. 
This is especially true of cereal salts, of which lieer con¬ 
tains a considerable amount—about one-half ounce to the 
gallon. Cereals contain an excess of acid-reacting 
being deficient in the alkaline bases which abouiul in 
potatoes and in other vegetables and fruits. 

Alcohol ITindrrs Dicestion 

The humble potato contains four times as much of 
the alkaline bases as does barley. Thus it becomes 
clear that beer is a very poor food—if a food at all— 
for it contains more poison than it docs food, and an 
excess of undesirable acid-reacting elements. 

Alcohol is a hindrance to the digestion of whole¬ 
some foods. Physiologists have adequate evidence to 
prove that an alcoholic does not dig^t his food with 
the some degree of efficacy as that employed by total 
abstainera. To demonstrate his conclusions. Dr. Harry 
Rlotner, Baston stomach ^cialist, dropped pieces of 
hard-boiled egg-white into two glasses. In each glass 
he also diluted with a small quantity of plain water the 
digestive onrymes present in stomach juice. Into one 
glass only, he added an alcoholic beverage, and then 
allowed both mixtures to set overnight. By morning 
the egg-whito in the alcoholized tumbler was still there, 
unchanged, while in the unalcoholizcd tumbler, the 
egg-white was liquefied, i.e., digested. 

Dr. Blotner then secured the stomach contents of 
eight dninknrds who had been drinking one to two 
pints of whiskey per day for more than a week. Their 
digestive juices, too, had no effect on hard-boiled cgg.s, 
—“direct evidence,” he stated, "that large quantities 
ol liquor taken over a long period of time destroy diges¬ 
tive enzymes, and thus prevent the proper digestion 
and a^imilation of foods.” Con^uently a deficiency 
condition due to malnutrition is inevitable. 


C __ _ __ 
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Nepalese Gurkha Troops Not To Be 
Used Against Hindus 

Some months ago the Government of Nepal 
lent the Government of India eight thousand 
Gjirklia troops, which are now in India. This 
fact gave rise to some comments in the Indian 
press. 

The conditions attached to the utilization 
of the Gurkha troops lent by the Nepal Govorn- 
ment are not generally knowm. We are in 
a position to state two of them, namely, that 
they are not to be sent abroad outside India, 
and that within India they are not to be 
employed against the Hindus. 

The first condition evidently means tlmt 
the Nepal Government’s attitude with respect 
to tlie present war in Europe and Africa is one 
of non-belligerency, though not of strict neutra¬ 
lity. The second condition shows that, as 
Nepal is a Hindu Power and the only Hindu 
Power in the world, it does not desire that it 
should be considered hostile to Hindus even 
indirectly or by implication. 

The Gurkhas who arc in the British 
Government’s army in India are not controlled 
by the Nepal Government. Hence they may 
be 'employed by the British Governineht in 
any way the latter may like to employ them, 
so long as they are in its service. 

It is apprehended and anticipated in many 
quarters that there may be internal d'sturban-l 
ces in India. Should these anticipations 
unfortunately prove true, the second condition 


mentioned above would have to be borne in 
mind. 

China and Britain 

China’s ports having been seized and 
occupied by Japan, she had been liitherto 
obtaining arms and munitions via Indo-China 
and Burma. She had been importing war 
materials through Hongkong also. But at the 
“ request ” of Japan Britain agreed to close that 
I’oute some time ago. When France surrendered 
to Germany Ja[)an took advantage of the weak¬ 
ness of Fi’ance to demand that China should 
not be allowed to import war materials via 
Frencli Indo-China. France had to accede to 
the demand. Similarly Japan requested Britain 
to stop the conveyance of war materials to 
China via Burma. ’ After some pourparlers 
Britain also has complied with Japan’s “rcque.st”. 
For the present the Burma route will be closed 
for three months. The British Government’# 
view is that even if the route had not been 
closed fluring the next three months, the rains 
would have prevented the carrying of goods to 
China for at least two months. We do not know 
whether the road through Burma to China 
across the frontier becomes impassable during 
the rainy season. 

It has been also urged on behalf of the 
British Government thai/i^ba^^rsc of the 
next three months thepolitical 
change materially. Tnis may mcan^sevft'.'Q 
things. Perhaps it is expected that in three* 
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months’ time peace(may be concluded between 
China and Japan—{mj^gh British mediation 
or ’btlierw'ise, or China^ay be beaten to the 
knees H»V Japan. In either case, it would not 
be necessary to consider the question of the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese agreement 
relating to the Burma route. But we do not 
think that China will be beaten—^not at least 
in three months. As regards peace, though 
people other than the Chinese may talk of the 
terms of some peace honourable to both parties, 
China has declared again and again that she 
will fight to the last man until all Japanese 
troops have been withdrawn from every inch 
of the soil of the Republic of China. Of course, 
China’s defeat is not impossible, but it is im¬ 
probable. In any case, no peace can be 
honourable to her so long as Japan continues to 
occupy even a square foot of Chinese territory. 

The British Government may have another 
contingency in view. It may be that in tlie course 
of thr(!e months the war in Europe may come 
to wear a different aspect from now. Either 
Germany’s powerlessness to invade or material¬ 
ly injure Britain may be demonstrated, 
■or tluire may be war on the continent of 
Europe between Germany and some other 
European Power or combination of Powers, 
which would prevent Germany from direc¬ 
ting all her fighting strength against Britain. 
In cither case, Britain may be in a position at 
the end of three months not to take a serious view 
of the Japanese menace to her Asiatic possessions. 

All this of course is mere speculation. 
Nobody knows what the future has in store 
either for Europe or for Asia. 

At present Britain has felt compelled to 
accede to Japan’s demand, because she cannot 
tackle singlehanded any hostile great power in 
addition to Germany and Italy. Had the United 
States of America sided with Britain in this 
war as in the last great one, it would have been 
a different matter. 

The Japanese invasion of China is similar 
in character to Germany’s invasion of Poland. 
Jlolland, France, etc. Japan’s political princi¬ 
ples arc not different from those of Germany. If 
Britain is fighting to make deroocraey safe, and 
is engaged in a life and death struggle, so is 
China. Therefore, Britain would be naturally 
expected to help China by selling her and con¬ 
veying to her terptory war materials, but not 
of course to fight Japan as an ally of China. 
Some British M. P.s have expressed the view 
that closing th*- ' •’•ma route is equivalent to 
giv’“g indi- Japan. We do not know 

'en selling munitions to 
•' 'd, if so, whether after 


the closing of the Burma route she would go on 
sellii^ arms and munitions to Japin. 

The closing of the Burmt ^ route ^has caused' 
some dissatisfaction in AraericSmmd needless 
to say, it has inconvenienced and dissatisfied 
China very much. For her supplies of war 
materials she must henceforth depend mainly 
on Russia; they must come from and tlirough • 
Russia. This would increase the hold of com- * 
munism on China. 

Chinese friendship may not be of much 
importance to Britain now. But it is not at 
all unimaginable that a time may come when 
she will stand in need of it, and China may 
then remember that Britain withhehl help from 
her when her need was the sorest. 

As India has had nothing to do with th*' ' 
closing of the Burma route, it dues not affect 
Sino-Indian friendship in the lea-st. In fact, if 
India had been mistress in her own household, 
either as an independent countiy allied with 
Britain or as a Dominion in the British Cojn- 
monwealth of Nations, Japan would not have 
had the courage to demand the closing of the 
Burma route. For, an India free to make 
arrangements for her own defence whuld have 
had millions of trained soldiers in her meeliani- 
zed land army, a very large and uivlo-dalc 
navy and a correspondingly large air foree; and 
consequently any open or implied threat of 
invasion of India would not have harl any 
effect on the party or parties concerned. It 
may be asked, where would the money have 
come from for such vast defensive preparations. 
Why, a free India would have beem vastly richer 
than she is at present. India’s subjection has 
kept her both poor and without adequate 
defensive arrangements of her own. 

The plight of China ought to be a lesson 
to India. If China had all along possessed 
factories for the manufacture of arms and 
munitions on an adequate scale, she would not 
have to look to foreign countries for supplies. 
So, India also should have her own factories for 
the manufacture of these things. Such factories 
in sufficient numbers ought to hav<! been started 
long ago. That some have been started and 
more arc going to be started soon is a matter 
for satisfaction. 


Chinds R^olve 

China’s supreme leader Field-Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shok has reiterated China’s firm 
resolve to fight till the last Japanese soldier 
has left Chinese soil. It is to be hoped China 
has at least made a beginning in manufacturing 
her own war materials, ae it is not impossible 
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that suppliei from abroad from all directions 
may be cut off. 

That China should emerge victorious out 
of the struggle is not less necessary for the 
good of the world than for her own welfare. 

Hitler*s Minatory Peace Offer 

It is probable that Hitler is finding it in¬ 
creasingly diflScult to invade Britain. So he 
has made a speech offering her peace and at the 
same time threatening her with destruction of 
herself and her empire if she does not surrender. 
From the Briti.sh side has come a fitting reply— 
Britain will fight to the last man. 

Speaking generally, all parties and commu¬ 
nities in India wish Britain victory. Tliere is 
also intellectual agreement that Britain should 
be helped to win. Intellectual conviction be¬ 
comes effective and leads to action when there 
is feeling behind it. If Britain makes a 
(leclarution by means of an Act of Parliament 
recognizing India's full freedom and her right 
to self-determination, then will the emotional 
urge be created moving all who think that 
Hritaui ought to be helped to actually help her. 

Muslim Non-Indian** M. L. A.s in 
Bengal Legislative Assembly 

. On the I9th July last in the course of a 
discussion or debate in the Bengal I^egislative 
Assembly, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerji made 
an effective speech. In the course of his speech 
when he said, 

“ When the lime came for taking up the question 
of friiniinR the future constiUjtion o' India the Muslims 
•shoulil .agree to look upon themselves as sons of India," 

there rose “ cries of ‘never,’ ‘never’ from the 
coalition benches.” 

If those Muslim Coalition benchers who 
cried ‘never,’ ‘never,’ claim and can prove that 
they are sons of Afghanistan, Iran, Turan, 
Iraq, Palestine, Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Albania, 
Algeria, Chinese Turkestan, Azarbaijan, Uzbe¬ 
kistan, Turkmenistan, Kirghiz, or any other 
foreign country, or if they claim and can prove 
that they dropped from the skies, it will be quite 
all right, and they may be entitled to a passport 
to return to their fatherland or motherland, or 
to the skies. 

It is India’s misfortune that some non- 
Indians who arc natives of Britain have seats 
in India’s legislative bodies. For the time being 
India has to put up with this stroke of ill-luck. 
But why should other “non-Indians” be given 
seats in India’s legislative bodies or enjoy other 
facilities which are reserved for children of the 
soil in other countries? 


m 

Because of the unytrise outburst of a (ew 
Mussalmans in Bengal, it would be unjust'to 
think that all Bengali Mussalmans cofisider^ 
themselves sons of some country other than 
India. It would also be wrong to think Mus¬ 
lims in other provinces of India held a similar 
opinion. Mir Maqbul Mahmud, parliamentary 
secretary to Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, chief 
minister of the Panjab, declared some time ago 
in the Panjab legislature, “We will make Panjab 
the brightest gem in Mother India’s Crown.” 
That means that he and his Punjabi Muslim 
brethren look upon themselves as sons of Mother 
India, as they really are. 

Is Bengal Debt Settlement Equivalent 
to Confiscation ? 

That the administration of the arbitration 
boards set up for settlement of debts in Bengal 
is almost equivalent to legalized confiscation in 
very many cases has been shown in an article 
in the Financial Times of July, 1940, by Sjt. 
Manoranjan Choudhuri, M.A., B.L. He has 
confined his attention to the district of Noakhali 
and has given details and dates of 46 cases 
w'ith the names of the Boards which disposed 
of the cases. 

121 nominated Debt Settlement Boards have been 
set up. all with a Moslem majority of members, after 
the present ministry has come into power. The follow¬ 
ing astounding figures will prove to demonstration how 
within the couree of the last 3 years. Hindu capital 
has been completely wiped out of the district or ma^e 
totally ineffective. 

Total amount involved in the Arbitration Board :— 

R.S. 3 crores 76 laes 70 thousand 2 hundred and three. 

.Amount so far adjudicated upon :— 

lliipees 53 lacs 50 thousand 4 hundred and forty-five. 

Settled at :— 

Rupees 3 lacs 20 thousand 6 hundred and six. 

This amount is distributed in kists varying from 
10 to 20 ve.ars to bp realised by Certificate I’toceedingth 

Conditions at certificate court;— 

The execution proceedings are delayed, terms varied 
and ereditor.s further harassed. 

Court-fees are however charged on the total amount 
involved and so this amount is to be reduced from the 
amount settled. 

When the whole amount is adjudicated upon, at 
this rate, the settled terms mav be near about 18 lacs. 
So a loss of R.S. 3 (Tores and 68 la(» and odd is likely. 
Of this. Moslem capital is never more than 68 lacs and 
so Hin(lu capital to bn lost is about R.s. 3 crores. Con¬ 
sidering the interests claimed and also the share of 
Hindu debtors it will not lx; far wrong to place absolute 
lass of Hindu capital at one crore of Rupees at Noak¬ 
hali alone during the regyne of the prc.sent ministry of 
Bengal. 

^ ^ The writer has “ noted a number of '■’agaries 
of 'the arbitration boards'of Noakhali reported 
to ” him “ by responsible persons in the district,” 
a few of which are reproduced below, .V 
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1. "Hoards oftt-n rc'/usOj^to accept written statements 
filed by creditors without assigning any reason and dis- 
l>ose of,cases ex-yartc. 

2. A large number of cases are neither disposed 
of nor sent, to special board though pending for years— 
cases are mendy adjourned from day to day, and parties 
harassefl. 

3. Creditom arc forced to compromise on inequit- 
at)le term.s under threats, and coercion. 

4. False consent is registered to the detriment of 
the interest of Hindti creditors. 

5. Written statements are not accepted unless 
signature is given in another blank sheet of paper w'hich 
is used to register consent. 

6. Orders are antedated to deprive the party of the 
right of .appeal to S. D. 0..or S. D. M. 

7. Records are lanii)ored with. 

8. Sfatonient.s of debt filed by creditor are often 
thrown .awiiy from the file and then order urnh'r Section 
13/(2) R. A. D. ,\ct. i.s passed. 

9. Orders are not written on the dates fixed. 

10. Dal(>s are .sometimes fixed on Hindu holidays. 

11. Orders read out to parties arc often different 
from the order written in the order-.«hect. 

12. Records are not shown nor sometime,s even 
taken to the board’s office on the sitting dates. 

1?.. There is unusual delay in granting certified 
ropie.s, if fhev are at all granted. 

14. No interest is allowed to creditors, intei'est 
already paid Ls deducted from the principal amount. 

The article concludes : 

The oi)pres,sc>d Hindu rninoritj' of Noakhali demand 
that all (he cases so fur decide<l with or without con¬ 
sent or now jiending in the D. K. B. for the last three 
years be retried by Munsifs with Judicial experience 
according to the principh^ lai<l down in the B. A. D. 
Act. on just and equitable grounds, though the Act is 
otherwi.se imperfect. 

All the facts stated and the charges alleged 
in the article require to be serioiisly investi¬ 
gated by an impartial and indep.mdent 
committee. It would be good if the work of 
the arbitration boards in other districts also were 
subjected to careful scrutiny by public-spirited 
persons as has been done in Noakhali. 

C 

Protest Affainst Anti-Hindu Policy of 
Bengal Ministry 

Presiding over a crowded public meeting 
hold in the Calcutta Town Hall on the 25th 
July last Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee sounded 
a .stirring,,call to eveiy progressive element in 
Bengal to join hands in a struggle to be launched 
against the Bengal ministry's misrule. 

Tho Hindus, Dr. Mookcrjro added, had met to 
tiiiiki' their demands which were urgent and specific. 
The anti-Hindu Jiolicy which the ministry had ao long 
followed must immodatcly cease; the wrongs done in the 
pn.s( through legislative or administrative acts must be 
remedied as as Dos.sible: and the three proposed 

reactionary-nleasiires, \ame]y the C.ilcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill, the Secondary Education Bill and tne 
Agricditural Debtors’ Amendment Bill along with the 
Government's decision relating to recruitment in public 
, sejn-ices must be wholly abandoned. 


“ Let us make it clear here and novf," Dr. Mooker¬ 
jee assertt'd, “ that if wc have decided start a move¬ 
ment against the tyranny and oppression of the present 
ministry wc do so because of t^ insolent challenge 
which they had thought fit to throw at our doors. The 
re.sponsibility for creating the situation rests with the 
Ministers.” 

He added that the fight was with the 
ministers, not with the Muslim community. 

There was only one resolution—a compre¬ 
hensive one, moved by Sjt. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, editor of The Modem Review, to 
the following effect: 

This meeting of Hindu citizens of Calcutta records 
its strong condemnation of the present reactionary 
policy pursued by the Bengal Ministry which has resulfe-"" 
ed not only in crippling the legitimate rights and inter¬ 
ests of the Hindu.s but also in thwarting the general 
l>rogrns.s of the province. 

Tliis meeting notes with great regret that, in .spite 
of the situation created by the European War which 
urgently calls for united action among different cla.sses 
of people for securing intern.al peace and order, the 
Bengal Ministiy* should, even during this period, persist 
in adopting measure.s calculated to injur(( the interests 
of the Hindus in vital rfwpecls. 

This meeting emphatically fjrotests against the fol¬ 
lowing legislative mpa.surp.s whicli. the Ministry intends 
to place before the present session of the Ijegi.slature ; 

1. The Second Calcutta Municii)al Amendment 

Bill, 

2. The Secondary Education Bill. 

3. The Bengal Agricultural Debtoi-s’ Amendment 

Bill. 

(1) The Second Calcutta Municipal .\mendment 
Bill destroys the very foundation of local Self-Govern¬ 
ment in the Corporation of Calcutta, reduces still further 
(he rights and powers of the Hindus in (he Corporation 
although (hey constitute (he m.ajority in the city and 
contribute by far the largest share of the taxes. The 
Bill also transfers in an unwarranted manner largf.T j)OW- 
ers of control to a Government which by rea.son of its 
manifestl.v communal character ha.s ceased to enjo.y the 
confiflence of all progre.«sive section.^ of the ireople. 

(2) The Secondary Education Bill introduces com- 
munalism in the sphere of education and aims at _de.s- 
troying the entire educational machinery in the province. 
.Al)art from its retrograde features purely from educa¬ 
tional standpoint, the Bill strikes at the root of all 
cultural progre.ss of the Hindus through whose sacrifices 
and labours, more than anything else, ediicational ]jro- 
gress has been achieved and maintained in Bengal. 

This meeting records its determination to oppose 
resolutely any educational measures Jidyersely affecting 
the welfare, of the province and the interests of the 
Hindus, who will never agree to place their schools and 
college.s at the mercy of the present Ministry. 

(3) The Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment 
Bill further destn)ya rural credit in the province, already 
.shattered by the legislative measures and specially wipes 
out Hindu capital without any corresponding benefit to 
agriculturiste. 

This meeting records its opinion that no amend¬ 
ment of the B. A. D. Act .should be made without a 
thorough and impartial investigation of the working of 
the Act during the ln.st three years which will disclose 
nn appalling state of affairs in rural areas in respect 
of internal ;trade and economic life of the people at 
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large. The Amending Bill, which empowers communally- 
biased Boards to re-open court s^Ies and takes away 
the existing jurisdiction of the High Court, will destroy 
public faith in the sanctity of judicial decision and will 
create a situation fraught with dangerous consequences. 

(4) This meeting further condemns the policy of 
the Ministry in making appointments to public services 
on communal considerations and not on grounds of 
merit and efficiency and notes with deep resentment 
its recent decision for recruiting Moslems from outside 
Bengal in c^es where Bengali Moslems will not be 
available, deliberately ignoring the legitimate claims of 
better qualified Hindus and persons of other minority 
communities. 

This meeting demands an immediate change in the 
present anti-Ilindu policy of the liengal Minis+rj' and 
particularly the withdrawal of the above retrograde and 
mi.'‘chievou.s measures. 

Thi.s meeting eall.s upon all sertion.s of the jjeople, 
iiTc'spective of parly afliliutioas to combine and organise 
public opinion in an efferlive measure in onlor to nssist 
the present o))pressive and inoquitous policy of the 
Ministry a.s evidenced by (he above iegi.sl.ative and 
administrative measure. 

This me('ting record,s its emphatic opinion that no 
])ermanent .solution is po.s.sibIc until the rommunal 
Award is annuied and fidl ju.s(ice is done to the Himhis. 

This mooting re.solves (hat I'sl of ,\ugust, 1910. 
be observed as an All-Bengal Protest Day when meetings 
anil rh'mon.stratirais .should be held in all parts of the 
province''demanding the immediate withdrawal of the 
at>ove measures. 

This meeting urges upon all political t)artie.s to put 
forth their joint efforts and carry on a systematic and 
df'termined opposition again.st tie' re.actionary po'icy of 
the Ministry. 

This iiK'riiiig. in conclusion, calls utvon the Working 
t'nniniittee of Hk* Bengal Hindu Mah.a.s.abh.a to take 
stf.ps for further action in the matter as circum.slane''s 
m.iy require in eo-oper.ition with other politi<'al parties 
in the province which may b(' willing to work together 
for (he common object. 

Placing flic resolution before the meeting 
the mover expres.serl the opinion that 

It would have been immensely better if (he present 
meeting had been eonvened on behalf of all eonimnni- 
ties and political partie.s. For, donb(les.sly enough, (he 
re.sohitions embodied in it such rerommendations as 
were calenlated to be in the best interest of every .sec¬ 
tion of people. Blit if no other parties or eommnnities 
came forward there was no rea.son why the Hindu Maha- 
stibha should remain inactive. 

He added that he spoke there not as tlio 
reitresentative of any particular enmmunity 
but as expressing his personal ojtinions as a 
citizen and as voicing the opinions of all right- 
thinking sections of the public. 

That the measures strongly condemned at 
the meeting by speaker after speaker are feU 
to be retrograde, reactionary and injurious to 
the best interests of the province not only by 
the Hindu Mahasabha but by others, too, be¬ 
comes at once evident on reading the comments 
of the newspapers owned, managed and condtic-^ 
ted bv Indians, except of course the papers 
owned or subsidized by the Ministry or by 


some minister or other. Bengal Congressmen, 
including those of the Bose group and those of 
the Congress Nationalist Party, are against these 
measures and against the general anti-Hindu 
policy of the Bengal Ministry. In fact one of the 
supporters of the resolution, Dr. Praraathanath 
Bannerjea, M.L.A. (Central), is a prominent 
member of the Confess Nationalist Party and 
spoke to the following effect; 

These reactionary measures were the outcome of 
the communal ministry. He was not a member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and in normal cireumstanci’s ho would 
have hesitated to give hi.s full .support to the resolution, 
but it was very unfortunate that the Congress which 
wius to have taken the lead in this matter had failed in 
its duty. The Congre.ss was divided into two rival 
f.aetion.s and wits I'ngaged in doing things which were 
of minor importunri' to the country, neglecting the 
vital ksues of Bengal. In these eircurnslances. it was 
highly creditable on (he i):ir( of the Hindu Maha.sabha 
to come forward to the re.scue of the afflicted people. 
He mu.st tell (hem that although the Hindu Mahasabha 
in its jjersonnel was confined to a ptirtii.'ular eommunity, 
its outlook was national. He felt sure if the Hindus 
rose today above all petty dissensions, the whole of 
India would rally round its banner. 

The mover of the resolution, too, does not 
belong either to the Cong^^s.s or to any other 
fmlitieal party. 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee read out 
a letter from Mr. Akhil Chandra Duti, Deputy 
President of the Ivogislative Assembly (Central) 
and a prominent member of the Congress 
Nationalist Party. 

Mr. Dutt slated that he was decidedly of ojuiiion 
that (he propo-sed legislative and exeentive measure.*? 
.shouhi be withdrawn immediately and there could be 
no manner of doubt that, the whole Hindu eommunity 
were bitterly o]ipo.'*ed to thes' iiu'asures. It behoved 
(he Ministry not to lake any stej) whieh was c.'dculated 
to widen the gulf whii'h had already .separated the two 
great communities in this iirovitiee. 

Mr. N. (.’. rhat(cr.i('c folt that these 
tiicasuros were ixdng dclibt'ralely introthiced 
by Ihe Ministiy with a view lo undernwning 
the strength of tliq Hindus. 

There were certain piovisioiis ia Ihe pronosod Cal¬ 
cutta Municipal Second •\mendnii'nl Bill, which going 
as they did against every itrinciple of equity and justice, 
would not be confined to nflieialisation of the Calcutta 
(^orjioration Di-parlinent.« hut would ultimately wipe out 
(he last ve.stige of (he local self-govarnment from this 
province. 

The authors of the Rill. Mr. Chatterjee held, were 
.sjionsoring the measure not for any benefit of (he Mus- 
.salmans but for bringing the Caleut'a Corporation with 
its annual revenue of more than 21 crores under the 
direct control of the Muslim League. The followers of 
the Muslim Ix^ague in (he province did not believe in 
any -pact or alliance; for their only motive was to make 
the Muslim League a paramount jiower in Bengal. They 
did not regard Ihemselvi's as sons of BHligid or India; 
rather they would look'ujion Arabia, Persjji or Ispahan j 
as their motherland. It was a strange anomaJly that 
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while 82 per rent of the revenue of the Corporation wiis 
BUpplied i).v the Hindus, forming more than 72 per cent 
of the city’s population, their Mayor must come from 
Sind. 

If jteoRul was to be saved from the onsInuKht of 
these aliens, they must pool their resources toRcIher. 
I/et all the progressive forces in the nation, either the 
Coni^ess or any other party, forget all their dissensions 
and join hands together to free Bengal from the menace 
she today was confronted with. 

Regarding the demands made at the meeting 
the President said : 

We have mot here today for making our demands. 
The demands are simi>le but urgent and specific. We 
know the ‘ Communal Award ’ is at the root of all 
prob!em.s and miust be scrapped out before Bengal can 
have any permanent peace. Stmggle again.sf the (’om- 
munal Award must conlinue unabated; btit there are 
immediate demands which mu.‘-t be fulfilled in the mean¬ 
time. I'’ir.sf, there must Vie a clear declaration that the 
anti-Hindu policy of the Ministry' which has become 
intolerable for .any .self-respecting Hindits mu.st cease 
and' cea.se immediately. Recondiv. the wrongs that have 
been done in the past whether by means of legislative 
or administrutir'e acts, must be ri>medi('d as early as 
pos.sib!e. Thirdly, the Bills which form the siiliject 
matter of today’s di.scu.ssion and the Government’s deci¬ 
sion regarding recruitment to public .services must, be 
w'holly abandoned. 

As regards the Prote.sl Day the President 
observed : 

Our demands will be solemnl.v repeated on a seler't- 
ed day in all parts of the province, in hundreds and 
thousands of places: :ind we are suggesting tentatively 
1st of August for this piirpo.se. On that day meetings 
and demonstrations will be held not under the aegis 
of the Hindu MahasaViha alone but it is our hope and 
prayer that under the eornmon banner of all progressive 
parties in the province. Lei. me make it, clear that on 
that day we shall declare our solemn pledge to carry 
on the struggle for the vindication of onr rights, irre.s- 
pective of consequenees. Onr stniggle will be a part, 
of the stniggle for freedom of Bengal and of India and 
let us prepare ourselves for making sacrifiees for the 
attainment of our goal. Our cause is right and just 
and our immediiite task is defence of our rights and 
liberties which are being deliberately enero.sehed iijinn 
bv a thoughtless and ^e,^etiona^^• Ministry. 

• 

Am I said at the beginning, the rcmponMibility for 
starting this agitation during ibis period of world¬ 
wide crisis rests on those who are mischievously bent 
on destroying the progress of the Hindus. 

I have not the least doubt that the call for_ united 
aefion given at this great, meeting will finrl ready res¬ 
ponse from lues ^of persons who will come out in the 
true spirit of disciplined soldiers and march forward 
for the attainment of victory, a victory of truth and 
righteousness, of justice and freedom.” 

Wo have polluted out more than once in 
previous numbers of The Modem Review that, 
while from the Secretary of State for India 
and the Viceroy downwards various arbiters 
of ouK destiny Jiiicluding Maulvi A. K. Fazlul 
Jiuq, chief minister of Bengal !) have been 
delivering" sermons for our edification and 


benefit on the supreme importance of unity and 
communal harmony during the crisis, not only 
docs the so-called Communal ‘Award,’ the root 
of all present-day communal bitterness and 
bloodshed, stand intact, but various measures 
arc being hurled and others arc being forged 
to be hurled at the heads of the Hindus to ruin 
them and make them powerless. And no guber¬ 
natorial or other sermonizer lifts oven his little 
finger to put a step to these official anti-Hindu 
activities at least during the crisis ! 

All-Bengal Protest Day 

” The Working Committee of the Bengal Hindu 
Mahu.sublm met on Friday evening (26th July, 1940) 
and discus,sed at length t.he .situation arising out of 
legislative measures about to be introduced by the 
Bengal Ministry, llie C’onimiltee generally approved 
of the terms of the re.'Kilutioii as passed al. the Town 
Hall meeting on July 25 last but decided in view of 
the shortness of lime that, the All-Bengal Protest Day 
be held on Sunday, the 41h August, and not on the 1st 
of August as decided at the Town Hall meeting. 

“The Working Committee further niithoiised Dr. 
Syamnprasad Mookerjee to devi.sp ways and means 
for giving full effect to the Town Hall resolution.” 

U. S. Embargo On Oil For Germany ' 

And Italy 

Wasiiinoton, July 25. 

A “ virtual embargo ” has heen placed on fuel or 
lubrirants supplies rearhing Geriiiaiiy and Italy through 
intermediaries, it is learnt from an anihorilalive Federal 
source. 

The statement followed an announcement bv the 
Maritime Conitnis.sion that it had a few days ago halted 
the sailing of two Unitisl Stales tankers laden with 
200,000 barrels of oil bound for Spain from a port in 
Texa.s. The official explained that the action was taken 
bee;iu.se the Commission thought that it was dangerous 
to allow American ships to go so near Belligerent acti¬ 
vity. 

The official added that the (lomini.ssion had adopted 
this general policy w'ithoiit being asked to do so by 
White IIoiisi' or the Stale Deiwrlnient Foreign tankers, 
he added, were not affected. 

Another autlioril,ative source stated that the embargo 
was directed against jiotential go-betweens or Axis Pow¬ 
ers or Japan and it was being applied under the recent 
Pre.sidentinI iiroelamation authorising the Tre.%siiry De¬ 
partment to imjiase shipping controls. In case of ship¬ 
ment to Spain, it was declared the official reason was 
that the quantities were loo large for Spain’s normal 
consumption.— lieulrr. 

Wasuinoton, July 25. 

Mr. Morgenthau declared' that two shipments of 
oil to Spain were stopped beean.se the cargoes appeared 
to he destined for Germany and Italy. 

Ho deelarcfl that the action had no relation with 
reports that Britain is trying to prevent oil reaching 
Germany through Spain.— Rruirr. 

Will Postal Rates Be Enhanced ? 

‘ Simla, July 25. 

’The Indian public will presently be asked to pay 
more for sending letters and telegrams as a result of the 
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increasing demand for revenue due to the war. The 
Government of India are understood to have come to 
the decision for the enhancement of postal and tele¬ 
graphic rates and an Ordinance, announcing enforcement 
of the increased rates is expected to be issued shortly. 

We cannot but strongly condemn in advance 
the enhancement of postal rates in India. They 
are higher here than in Britain, the United 
State.9 of America and Japan, for example, 
which arc richer than India. There is nothing 
in India to compare with Burma’s proposed 
(or perhap.s already current ?) minimum pic 
postage for newspapers. Increased postage- 
rates atfect the poor and the middle class more 
than the rich, who alone ought to be subjected 
to emergency taxation. 

It is to be noted that there has been an un¬ 
expected increase of revenue for 1939-40. And 
yet the ixior arc to be taxed. 

MussoiinVs Eye on Palestine 

I.iONi)ON, July 25. 

Accunljng lo rcporls rcai-liing (lie Jcwi.-^li Telogi'ii- 
phic Agency, n campaign lia.s been launched in (he Italian 
lirc.ss .sugge.s(ing that the inclut-ion of Palestine in the 
Italian Ernijire i.s one of Italy’s war aims. The Italian 
Government i.s reported to lie seeking to induce the 
Vatican to demand a Catholic Holy Land.” The 
Tribuua publishe.<) a detailed ])lan for the administra¬ 
tion of Palestine after the war on lines similar to Alba¬ 
nia. The newspaper projioses that the Jews .shall be 
evacuated from Palestine in a mass and says that the 
Jewish iiroblcm can only be solved by new dispereals 
of Jew.s to spai-sely populated territories.— Reuter. 

Should the report prove correct, the war 
w’ould spread to Asia at no distant date and 
w-ould come close to India. 

Gandhijis Advice to The Princes 

We read in Har^ijan : 

A few friends, who came from the Princes’ Iiulia, 
drew a lurid picture of (he state of thinj^ there- -the 
j)anic and the insecurity and the impending anarchy. 
What are the Princes to do Y 

Briefly put Gandhijis answer was : ‘‘ 'Phey should 

cease to be Princes and become servants of the jicople ” 
He dovelojied the answer in (he course of his con verna¬ 
tion : 

“They will have to descend from their peilestal 
and seek the co-operation of their people. If they 
do so, they need not use force at all to put down the 
forces of disorder. The Congre.sB does not want to 
do away with the Princes, and they can seek its co-<' 
operation in bringing about peace and contentment in 
their States. 

“They will have to be genuine servants of the 
people. When they do so, no one will think of elimina¬ 
ting them. If they are the servants and the people are 
the masters, why should the masters do away with the 
servants ? You say there are a number of smaller 
iPrinces tdday who are anxious to make up with the 
Congress. If tltey are, what prevents them from doing 
the most elementtiry things ? ” 


In particular Gandhiji advised them to do 
two things first: ' 

One is that they have to purify their lives and 
reduce themselves to utter simplicity. The' fabulous 
amounts they spend on themselves arc unconscionable. 
I cannot understand how they can have the heart to 
squander the peojde’s money in riotous living, when 
thousands of their fK-ople cannot get a square meal a 
day. Why should they not be content with two or three 
hundred rupees a month ? But my point is this. Let 
them take what the people will give them. Their privy 
purse must bo votable. No reforms and no budget can 
liave any value unless the pcojile have the fullest right 
to say how much their ruler will take for himself. A 
new age has already begun, and no ruler can conceiv¬ 
ably be tolerated whose life does not correspond largely 
with the life of his people and who does not identify 
himself with them. 

“ That Ls one thing. The other thing is that their 
jndiciaiy will have to be above board and therefore 
independent of them. I cannot saj' today with confid¬ 
ence (hat in any State the jutliciary is really indepen¬ 
dent. And there must be complete civil liberty.” 

Pan-American Conference 

The Piin-American c-onfoience at Lima waa 
vory important. It wa.s held long before the 
present war had broken out. The Havana Pan- 
American conference is also vciy important. 
If the right to self-delcnnination of the peoples 
of both small and large countries could 
be effectively established in the two Americas 
by peaceful means, that would bo no 
.‘imall gain to humanity. The establishment of 
that right was one of the main objects for the 
attainment whereof the Ijcague of Nations was 
established. But it could not be gained because 
the principal members of the League were more 
concerned with keeping their hold over their 
own Empires and with safeguarding and gain¬ 
ing their other imperial interests and objects 
than wHh promoting its main political object. 

Considering the great importance of this 
conference .'^onu! tff the main items of news 
n-lating to it arc given below in an abridged 
form. 

Nkw Yohk, July 21. 

The Pan-.Xinerican Conference, attended by repre- 
aentalive.s of 21 Atnerican Republics, opened in Havana 
today. 

Today's jnocoedings ronsisted of the formal opening 
(leremony in Cnba’.s new capital and the welcoming 
jiddress b>' Cuban President, Mr. Frederico Laredo Bru. 

The Pan-.Vinerican Conference was convened by 
the United Stales jirimarily to consider questions arising 
from the European war. 

Subjects expected to be di.scussed include a proposal 
that II joint protectorate should be established by 21 
Rejiiiblics over the western hemi.siihcre possessions of 
Nazi occupied countries and a United States plan to 
form a Pan-American cartel to disjiase of surplus pro- 
tliirtls of American States. 

The Havana correspondent of the New YorlF Times 
says : “ Evidently the delegates will attempt to co¬ 
operate, to the fullest extent, in keeping the western 
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hemisphere at peace, but, from the standpoint of econo¬ 
mic .'iinl j)ulitical unity, undoubtedly, the two Americas 
still exi.st.” 

Soulli American delegates are anxious to consider 
any Ibiited Slates proposal that might solve the prob¬ 
lem of lost iiiarkels, owing to the European war, but 
some scepticism is noted with regard to the practicability 
of the rnited Stall's plan. 

Havana, July 23. 

A(!<lrc.s.sing the I’an-American Confereiici*, Mr. Cor¬ 
dell Hull at the out.scl declareil that Ihe purpose of the 
confereiicf! was “to devtsi' measures whereby a num¬ 
ber of pre.s,«ing problem,s may be met.” 

Ill' said ; “ It has been increasingly cli'ar in the 

vast tragedy which has befallen large porlioas of the 
earth that there are dangers to Ameriian nations as 
well, which il would be ."uicidal not to recognise in time 
and not lo nn'pari' to meet fully and decisively.” Mr. 
Hull added : " Tin' American ne)niblie.s mast not blind 
themselves to tlu' po.-ssibilily of an attack from within 
or to externally directed attacks to undermine them 
from within.” 

Proceeding Mr. Cordell Hull said that the United 
State.s Covernnient endorsed the snggn.stion that all 
Amerieaii Repiiblies .should e.stabli.sh eolk'clivo trustee¬ 
ship ovc'r Europe.an i>(Xs.se.s.-ions in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. “We have no de.sjre lo alxsorb the.se jiossrssions 
or extend onr .soiereignty over them or include them 
in any form of sphere of infinenen, hut we could not 
permit these I'egioiis to beconn* the subject of barter 
in a .settlement of Europe.an dilTcrrncc.s or the battle¬ 
ground for the adjustment of sm-li differenees. Either 
situation could only be regarded as a threat to the 
peace and .s.afoty of this Ifeniisphere. as would any 
indication that they might be used to promote systems 
alii'ii lo inIcr-.tmcricaTi •••ystem. .Any effort, therefore, 
to modify this cxi.'ling st.-iliis of these areas—^whether 
by ees'-ion. tran.-for or any impairment whatsoever 
in the control lirrefobeforc exercised- will be of jiro- 
foiind and immediate eoneeni to all .American Repiib- 
lias. Il i.s accordingly essential that we eon.sider a 
joint approacli lo this eominou iji-roblem. Wc must be 
in a pasilion lo mo\e rapidly and unbe.sitatingly. 

Ai.vr OK Couj'toTiVB Tru.steiwiiip 
After announcing the Hniled States Covernmcnl’s 
endorsement of the .siigge.slion of collective frustoe,ship, 
Mr. Cordf'Il Hull said that the tbiited States Coveni- 
ment wa.s jirepared to co-operate should occasion arise 
Ih il.s exeeiilion. He added, the establi.shment of collec¬ 
tive trusteeship for any region must not carry with it 
any thought of erealioii oT special intere.st by any 
American Ri'pnblie. The purpo.se of collective trustec'- 
sliij) inu.sl be lo further the int('re,s|.s and .seenrily of all 
American nation.s a.s well as intere.sts of the region in 
question. Moreovi r. as soon as conditions permitteil the 
region .shouM be nstored lo it.s original .sovereign or be 
declared independent, when able to e.slablish tind niain- 
lain stable self-government. 

SiNisTEK Campaign 

Mr. Hull referred to Ihe “threat to our security 
arising from the activities directed from without the 
Hemisphere, but which operate within our respective 
borders.” He added : " Make no mistake concerning 
the jmrpo.se of this sinister campaign. It is an attempt 
to acquire domination of American Rejniblics by foreign 

Governments in their own interest." , 

• * 

Termites of Alien Propaganda 
Citing as a warning example elsewhere in the world 
where “ termites of alien propaganda had undermined 


governmental structures, Mr. Hull declared : “We have 
long ago recognised the source and extent of this infec¬ 
tion. It is now urgently incumbent upon us to take 
decisive remedial action to the end that the independ¬ 
ence and political integrity of each American Republic 
may be fully safeguarded.” 

No Aggression : No Threat 

Mr. Cordell Hull continued ; “ To this no friendly 
Goveramoiit can legitimately object. An inter-Araeri- 
can system larrieji no implication of aggression and no 
threat to any nation. It is based solely on a policy of 
.self-defence designed to preserve the independence and 
integrity of all American Rejiublies. It implies no hege¬ 
mony of any member of Ihe inter-American group, but 
equally rejects the thesis of hegemony by anyone else. 
It in no way resembles regional policies recently pur- 
.'^ued in other jiarts of the world, which pretend to in- 
A'oke our inter-American systeui as a precedent. The 
difference is that our sole purpose is stdf-ilefenee, while 
these other jmlicits will instead be jiretcxts for conquest 
by sword, for military oceupation, for complete econo¬ 
mic ainl political domination of free and independent 
j)eoj)les.” 

Inter-Ambuican Ck)-0PERATivE Prooiummb 

Declaring that tin; immediately jiressing situation 
(!onfrouting .American Republics was the result of cur¬ 
tailment and the changed charaeti'r of important foreign 
markets, Mr. Cordell Hull proi)o.sed the following im¬ 
mediate co-operative j)rognimino : 

(1) The strengthening ainl exjmmling J the activi¬ 
ties of Inter-American Financial Economic Advisory 
Committee for consultation in trade matters. 

(2) Creation of fat;ilitie,s for lomjwary handling 
and orderly marketing of acrumnlated surpluses of com¬ 
modities, which are of primary importance for the 
maintenance of the economic life of the Amerie.an Re- 
juiblie.s whenever such action is neeessiii’y. 

(3) Develojjmenl of commodity agreements to 
assure equitable terms of trade for both producers and 
consumers. 

(4) Consideration of methods for improving Ihe 
standard of living of Lilt in American peoples. 

Mr. C’onlell IIull further suggested a study of the 
broader sj’.stem of inler-.Amei-ican co-operative orgauisii- 
tion in trade malteis to complement co-operation in 
long-lf'rm economic de\ ('lopment and in foreign ex- 
ebnnge. 

Nlr. Cordell Hull eontinue«l : “ By hf lping each 
other iind Ciirrying out with vigour, determination and 
loyalty whatcvc-r decisions are reached, the American 
n!ilion.s can build a .system of ecoiiornie defence that 
will enable eaeli (o safeguard itself from dangers of ceo- 
nomic sul)onlinalion from iibroiid and economic distress 
at home. Jt is not a part of onr thought to obstruct 
I t ilde with Eurojje or elsewhere, hut rather to promote 
.'.rade with nations willing to ment us in good faith, in 
a .sjiirit of frieni'ly. peaceful jnirpose and on the plane 
of fiiink and fiiir dealing. Agaimst any other kind of 
dealing we nuturnlly will protect ourselves.” 

Mr. Cordell Hull’ts co-operative programme, 
if given effect to, cannot but have its reper¬ 
cussions in the Indian market. Hence it is 
imperatively necessary for our Indian Chambers 
of Commerce to keenly watch its developments 
in tlie two Americas. 

Dr. Campa Elected President 

Mr. Cordell Hull's speech was warmly received by 
the delegates. 
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Hie Cuban Foreign Searetary, Doctor Campa, was 
elected IVeMdent of the Pan-American Conference.— 
Reuter. 

New Yobk, July 23. 

Commiaions of delegates are now preparing definite 
resolutions based on Mr. Cordell Hull’s speech to offer 
to the Pan-American Conference, according to reports 
reaching here from Havana. 

Argentina has hitherto shown herself shrewdly re¬ 
served towards the United States proposals. 

Braril will probably assent more readily to some 
form of trusteeship’ of European possessions in the 
western hemisphere if she could secure some direct 
influence over tlie Guianas which bite into the Brazilian 
coastline. 

Mr. Hull, however, has already assumed a strong 
leadership at the conference and does not appear dis¬ 
couraged. Moat Republics gave his keynote address a 
conlial reception.— Reuter. 

Havana, July 24. 

The Pan-.\merican Conference held a secret session 
yesterday. Mr. Cordell Hull was elected President of 
the Commission for the Preservation of Peace. Sena¬ 
tor Suarez, for Affairs Comini.s.sion and Senator Melo of 
,\rKentina. head of the Neutrality Conimi.s.sion. 

It appears that a bloc, headed by Argentina, is un¬ 
willing to o.stablish a definite trusteeship scheme over 
the European pos.session8 in the Western Hemisphere, 
such as Mr. Cordell Hull seemed to envisage, writes the 
Havana Correspondent of the New York Times. The 
Correspondent adils that German diplomatic and iinofli- 
cial observers are now spreading the word that Germany 
would welcome any scheme preventing European posses¬ 
sions in the America.s from falling into the hands of the 
British. In addition, Germany would welcome the per-, 
manont divorcement of all European political ties in this 
Hemisphere in order to prevent the furnishing of ammu¬ 
nition for such spokesmen ns President Roosevelt who 
is regarded ns the Nazi Enemy No. 1 in this part of the 
workl for his ns.serlion8 that Hitler intends to invade 
the WVstem Hemisphere. 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s speech at the Pan-American Con¬ 
ference was followed by one Doctor Leotioldo Mel. 
the Argentine delegate, who warned the Conference 
“ against untried experiments or attempting a premature 
solution of iJTobloms that might never ari.se.”—ifcMter. 

Havana, July 27. 

Complete agreement was reached this morning by 
a sub-committee of five in regard to trusteeship of non- 
American possessions in the Western Hemisphere. The 
sub-committee consists of representatives of the United 
States. Cuba, Argentina, Brazil and Panama. 

The agreement reasserts the right of self-determina¬ 
tion of all territories in the Western Hemisphere and 
proclaims the rights of Americans to protect themselves 
against a possible transfer of sovereignty of such terri¬ 
tories. 

It is understood that the agreement now being 
drafted also includes a convention for establishing a 
machiner}’ to make thi.s “ declaration of Havana ” effec¬ 
tive and a resolution providing for the creation of an 
emergency committee to deal with any situation which 
may arise pending the establishment of a permanent 
machinery. 

The draft principally takes account of the United 
Statoa proposal for a trusteeship plan and includes the 
Argentina demand tliat the iieoples of the_ Colonies in 
question shall be consulted before any action is takra. 
It ateo embodies proposals by Brasil and Cuba for the 

j7-a 


establishment of a machinery permitring immediate 
action in the event of a threatened transfer of any ol 
the Colonies. 

Fijth Column AcnviriBa ,* 

The neutrality commission of the conference today 
adopted a resolution submitted by the United States 
against Fifth Column activities, providing for e »c h*n ga 
of information concerning subversive activities, restric¬ 
tion of the rights of diplomatic envoys and non-admit- 
tance to foreign legations of an extraordinarily large 
stuff with diplomatic status and collective action in the 
event of the sovereignty of any State being threatened 
by such subversive activities, if that State calls for help. 

French Ex-Ministers to he Tried ! 

IjOndon, July 24. 

M. Daladier, a former Prime Minister of Francs, 
and three other ex-Ministers arc to be tried by a French 
Court ‘ for the part they played in declaring and conduc¬ 
ing war against Germany ’. 'I'hree other French ex- 
Mini.sters and a Deputy arc to he court-martialled by 
a Military Court as deserters.— Reuter. 

Aa if France’s surrender and subjection to 
Gi'nnan tyranny were not sufficient Imniiliation, 
and therefore to make her cup of disgrace and 
ini.'icry full the defenders of her liberty must 
be tried like felons ! Should Marshal Petain 
be ever able to recover for France her honour 
and freedom, of which there does not seem to 
be any prospect, there would be time enough to 
indict his predeces.sors who fought gallantly to 
defend their country but failed. 

Has the Petain Government succumbed 
to Nazi domination so far as to do Hitler’s 
bidding even in a matter like this ? What 
depth of degradation ! 

It would be good for France and for man¬ 
kind at large if France were not obliged again 
to pass through a time of tribulation with suc¬ 
cessive guillotining as its main horrible feature. 

Calcutta University’s Note to Other 
Universities on School Final * 

Examinations 

“The standard of tile School Final Exami¬ 
nation (Scionce Section), w’hich i.s prevalent in 
some of the provinces, is not at par with that 
of the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of Calcutta. This decision of 
Calcutta University based on the reedrnmenda- 
tion of the Special Committee appointed by 
them to go into the matter, has been communi¬ 
cated to the educational authorities in thf 
vaiious Provinces w'hcrc the system of th« 
School Final Examination prevails.’’ 

“The Special Committee in their report state that 
they have considered the list of subjects prescribed in the 
Seliool Rnal Examination, syllabuses of studies'in the 
different subjects and the question papers forwardgd by 
the Secretaries of the School Final Examination Boards. 
Tliey find that the syllabusee in English and Veniaeu-. 
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lar of the School Final Examination are of a standard 
decidedly lower than that prescribed for the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination of Calcutta University. Besides, his¬ 
tory, which has been prescribed a compulsory subject 
for the Matriculation Examination of this University 
in order to ensure that every student could have a 
general historical background, is not a subject of study 
at the School Final Examination. Again, elementary 
scientific knowledge will be a compulsory subject for 
the Matriculation Examination of Calcutta University 
from 1942, whereas it is only an o])tional subject in the 
School Final Examination. The Committee have, there¬ 
fore, come to the decision that the School Final Examin¬ 
ation (Science Section) could not be recognised as equi¬ 
valent to the Matriculation Examination of Calcutta 
University.” 

Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia Become 
Soviet Republics 

Berlin, July 22. 

The Gorman News Agency reports that the Lithua¬ 
nian Minister for Interior declared that Lithuania will 
be a Soviet Socialistic Republic, at a meeting of the 
parliament today. The Minister is reported to have 
added that Soviet constitution will be introduced im¬ 
mediately. 

The Lithuanian Parliament unanimously agreed to 
this course, the report add.s. Following propo.?als are 
stated to have been placed before the Lithuanian Parlia¬ 
ment : First the question of acceptance of the new 
constitution; secondly, the question of co-operation with 
the Soviet; thirdly, regulation of a land question; and 
fourthly, the question of dispossessing big banks, fac¬ 
tories and large enterpri.ses. 

Latvia’s Decision 

Latvia has also decided to become a Soviet Republic 
and join the Soviet Union by a unanimous vote of the 
Latvian Parliament, .states the German News Agency 
Riga Correspondent. 

E.stonia’s Decision 

-The German News Agency correspondent in Tallinn 
states that the Estonian J’arliament has unanimously 
voted for union with Soviet Russia. 

A London message says ; 

Confirmation has been received from Reuter's cor¬ 
respondents in Tallinn, Kaunas and Riga of the reports 
that the Parliaments of Estonia, Lithuania and Latvia 
have proclaimed themselves to be Socialist Soviet Re¬ 
publics. 

Russian Gains 

A Bucharest message says : 

• Reports from three Capitals, Tallinn, Kaunas and 
Riga, state that mass demonstrations favouring the de¬ 
cision of the> Parliaments of Estonia, Lithuania and 
Latvia to become Soviet Reiiublics were held last night. 
The decisions mean that without shedding a drop of 
blood Russia has added over 60.(XX} square miles to its 
tcrritoiy and has increased the uopulation of the U. S. 
S. R. by nearly six million and has gained 75 miles of 
the Baltic Coast ^e with important ice-free ports, 
Russia had a new 12D-niilc frontier with Germany along 
the Lithuania-East Prussia border. 

Political circles interpret the statement in Hitler’s 
speech thht Russia and Germany had fixed their res- , 
pectiv^ sphere of influence as a suggestion that Gdr- 
many haa no designs on Rumania which has been dele¬ 
gated to the Soviet sphere of influence.-—Aeutsr.' 


It looks as if the continent of Europe were 
going to be parcelled out between Germany 
and Russia. But what will Italy get 7 

Soviet Russia’s annexation of the three 
countries has been strongly criticized in the 
United States of America. 

All-India Congress Committee Confirms 
Wardha Statement 

At its Poona session the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee passed the following resolution 
by a majority of votes : 

“ The A.-l. C. C. has considered the statement issued 
by the Working Committee from Wardha on June 21, 
1940 and confirms it. The A.-I. C. C. is of the opinion 
that, as explained therein, while the Congress must 
continue to adhere strictly to the principle of non¬ 
violence in the struggle for independence, it is unable, 
in the {ireseut circumstances, to declare that tlie principle 
should he extended to free India’s national defence. 

“ The A.-I. C. C. desire to affirm that the Congress 
organisation should continue to be conducted on the 
principle of non-violence and all Congress volunteers 
are bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the 
discharge of their duty and no Congress volunteer 
organisation can be formed or maintained except on that 
basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the purpose 
of self-defence with which Congre.s.smen are'* aasociated 
must likewise adhere to non-violence.” 

In our last issue, jip. 20-21, wc have 
commented on the Wardha statement. We shall 
not repeat our observations. 

We are not surprised to find that many 
Congress leaders continue to hold the wrong 
opinion that the present war in Europe “ ha.s 
demonstrated the inefficacy of organized 
violence on however vast a scale for the defence 
of national freedom and the liberties of 
peoples.” We have shown in our last issue the 
unhistorical character of this opinion. As the 
present war has not yet ended, we have everj' 
hope that Britain will be able to show that 
“organized violence” on an adequately vast 
scale i« efficacious for the defence of national 
freedom and the liberties of peoples. 

Tliat the Congress will adhere to non-vio¬ 
lence in its struggle for independence does'not 
prove conclusively that it believes in the principle 
or ideal of ahimsa. It only proves its belief in 
the policy of ahimsa. For no one but a fool can 
think that under present circumstances India 
can carry on an armed stniggle for independence 
with any hope of success. Therefore, it is 
political expediency which has compelled the 
Congress to adhere to non-violence in its struggle 
for independence. An apparent compliment is 
paid to Britain by the Congress in sticking to 
non-violence in its struggle for freedom against 
British opposition. For it is implied in this 
resolve to remain non-violent that an appeal 
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to Britain's reason and conscience alone, with¬ 
out resort to force, will enable India to gain 
independence. On the other hand, in repelling 
foreign aggression and in quelling internal dis¬ 
turbances Congress believes resort to force would 
or naight be necessary. That means that possible 
foreign aggressors and possible internal distur¬ 
bers of the peace will not respond to appeals to 
their reason and conscience, and hence force 
will have to be requisitioned against their 
hostile intentions and acts. We do not know 
whether the Congress believes Britishers to be 
more reasonable and conscience-ruled than 
all other powerful foreign nations and than all 
l>ossible disturbers of the peace residing in this 
country. 

Working Committee*s Delhi Resolution 
Passed by A.-I. C. C. 

At Poona on the 28th .July last, after eight 
hours of debate the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee passed the Congress Working Committee’s 
iX lhi resolution printed below. 

“The Working Commitfre have noted the serious 
happenings which have called forth appeals to bring 
about a .sofiilion of the deadlock in the Indian political 
situation; and in view of the desirability of clarifying 
the C'ougress position they have earnestly examined 
the whole situation once again in the light of the latest 
developments in world affairs. 

'' The W’orking Committee are more than ever 
convinced that the acknowledgement by Great Britain 
of Complete Indt^>endencc of India is the only solution 
of the problems facing both India and Britain and are, 
therefore, of opinion that such an unequivocal declara¬ 
tion should be immediately made and that a.s an 
immediate step in giving effect to it a provisional 
National Government should be constituted at the 
Centre, which, though formed as a transitory measure 
should be .such as to command' the confidence of all the 
elected elements in the CVntral Legislatiire, and secure 
the closest co-operation of the responsible government 
in the provinces. 

" The Working Committee are of opinion that unless 
the aforesaid declaration is made, and a National 
Government is accordingly formed at the Centre with¬ 
out delay, all efforts at organising the material and moral 
resources of the country for defence cannot in any sense 
be voluntary or as from a free country, and will, there¬ 
fore, be ineffective. 

“The Working Committee declare that if these 
measures are adopted, it will enable the Congress to 
throw in its full weight in the efforts for the effective 
organi.sation of the defence of the country. ’’ 

We have not understood the C. W. C.’s 
resolution, now accepted by the A.-I.C.C., to 
mean that people should not or will not help 
the British Government, in all practicable ways, 
to win the war, unless Great Britain makes an 
unequivocal declaration acknowledging the 
complete independence of India and takes the 
suggested immediate step to give effect to it. 
We have understood it to mean that, unless 


Great Britain makes .that unequivocal decla¬ 
ration and takes the immediate step su^sted, 
sufficient enthusiasm for helping Britain will 
not be roused in the country, and, therefore, 
"efforts at organizing the material and moral 
resources of the country” will be ineffective. 
We know, if Britain does not act as suggested 
in the resolution, nay, even if Britain does not 
make any promise at all, some " voluntary ” 
help may be forthcoming. In fact, there has 
been already some such help. But the fact that 
the war defence loan has not yet been a roaring 
success and civic guards are not coming forward 
in overwhelming numbers, shows that the Con¬ 
gress Committees’ view is right. The resolution 
is not a bargainer’s terms, it is the statement 
of a fact. 

Oiir own view is that whether Britain be 
just in her dealings with India or not, she should 
bo helped, because the enemy she is fighting is 
a most powerful menace to human freedom 
and civilization. At the same time we hold 
that unless Britain allowed India to be free 
she H’ould thereby prove that her assertion that 
she was fighting for human freedom and the 
salvation of all mankind was a lie. 

There may be those who think that Britain 
would win even if India did not help her in 
any way. The vast preparations already made 
in Britain to carry on the war in the air, on 
land and in the ocean, the large numbers of 
fighters recruited and the astronomical figures 
mentioned in budget after budget, gives an idea 
of her resources. But the appeals to India 
for help, expressed in w'ords and in other ways, 
indicate clearly that, whatever the reasons, 
Britain desires to have India’s help. And in; 
order that that help may be forthcoming to the 
limit of India's power and resources and may 
be rendered freely and willingly, the Congress 
Committees have passed the resolution unddr 
discussion. 

We think the resolution is statesmanlike. 
Immediate complete implementing of a declara¬ 
tion acknowledging India’s full independence ^ 
is not practicable. Whether the kind of govern¬ 
ment suggested can be considered a really 
National Government is questionable. But 
under present circumstances perhaps that is the 
only kind of •" national ” government we can 
have at once. 

Suggested Provisional Rationed 
Government 

* • 'The Congress Committees’ resolution sug¬ 
gests that "a provisional National Government 
should be constituted at the Centre which. 
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though formed as a transitory measure should 
be such as to command the confidence of all the 
elected elements in the Central Legislature and 
secure the closest co-operation of the responsible 
governments in the Provinces.” 

Supposing that such a Government wore 
formed at the Centre commanding the confidence 
of all the elected elements in the Central Legis¬ 
lature, that Government could not be called 
a truly National Government; for the elected 
elements in the Central Legislature do not 
represent the entire nation. In that legislature 
the eighty millions of Indian States’ people arc 
entirely unrepresented, the Princes alone being 
nipresented by their nominees. Moreover, there 
is not a single M. L. A. or M. L. C. there who 
has been returned by any constituency consis¬ 
ting of eh'ctors of different communities and 
classes. The M. L. A.s and M. L. C.s represent 
only particular communities or classes. We 
know there are very many persons among them 
who are “nationally”-rainded; but strictly 
speaking they represent only the community t>r 
class to which the voters electing them belong 
—not one of them is a national rcprc.sentativo. 

The nominees of a few hundred Princes have 
been given a di.-^proportionately large number 
of seats in the Central Ijogislature. The Hindus 
form more than 70 per cent, of the population 
of India. But they have been reduced to the 
position of a minority by being given much less 
than half the seats in that legislature, whilst 
the Muslims have been given many more scats 
than their numerical strength, education, tax- 
paying capacity, public spirit or any other factor 
can entitle them to. Lastly, the present mem¬ 
bers of the legislature were elected many years 
ago, when, it may be held, they fairly represen¬ 
ted public opinion. If a general election were 
held now and they were again elected, they could 
be regarded as the chosen representatives of their 
constituencies, but not otherwise. 

But the Congress* has practically acceptefl 
the Communal Decision and a general election 
now would raise many fresh issues and would 
also take some time. So the Congress leaders 
have suggested a "provisional” National Govern¬ 
ment at‘the Centre. It should always be borne 
in mind that it is nothing more than provisional. 

'Aether British rule continues or India 
becomes free, the Communal Decision must go 
and the people of the Indian States must have 
their fair shaft of representation at the Centre, 

Wanted Acknowledgement of India*a 
I{idependence By Parliament . • 

^"^As it has been declared in effect in both 
Houses of the British Parliament without a 


dissentient voice that “No statement by a 
Viceroy, no statement by any representative of 
the Sovereign, no statement by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, indeed no statement by the Soverei@i 
himself, can bind Parliament against its judg¬ 
ment” (Hansard, House of Lords, 13th 
December, 1934, Vol. 95, No. 8, Col, 331), an 
Act of Parliament acknowledging the complete 
independence of India can alone be accepted as 
an unequivocal declaration binding on all parties 
concerned. 


Amendments to Delhi Resolution 

Altogether seven amendments to the Delhi 
resolution wore moved, mostly by socialists and 
(•ommunists. The main trend of the amendments 
was that the Delhi resolution was a serious 
departure from the Ramgarh resolution and was 
an attempt to pursue a policy of surrender to 
British Imperialism. Though the resolution was 
not revolutionary, wo do not think it was in 
any way a surrender to British Imperialism. 
Revolutionary resolutions and revolutionary 
activities merely for the sake of \>eing revolu¬ 
tionary, arc not to be commended. With Pandit 
Jawabarlal Nehru, we are in favour of "grasping 
whatever opportunity offered itself for advanc¬ 
ing our cause.” "He was not afraid of 
internal chans or other disorders that might bo 
in store for them. Nevertheless he could not 
he. a party to creating chaos for chaos’s sake.” 
"It may be,” he added, “that the dancing star 
of independence may emerge out of chaos, but 
it may also be that nothing but black clouds 
may emerge out of chaos. So it may be wise • ^ 
not to create chaos at certain times.” 

Nehru and Rajagopalachari on 
‘ Time Limit * 

In concluding bis speech on the Delhi 
resolution. 

The Pandit made a request to Mr. PAjagopslachari 
(o clear one point, and that was, were they going to 
have this resolution hanging over them indefinitely, 
say more than a reasonable period of two or three 
weeks, if by then they h-ad no satisfactory response from 
the British Government. He felt a reply to this ques¬ 
tion would clear the atmosphere considerably. 

Sri C. Rajagopalachari said with reference 
to this request; 

"I agree with Phndit Jawaharlal Nehru that this 
offer cannot be holding the field indefinitely. At the 
same time 1 do not like to lay any partic^ar time limit. 

I can only assure you that the Working Committee 
will consider this aspect of the question and you need 
bare no worrica about it ." 
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Sir /. P. Srivastam At Hindu League 
Session 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, M.L.A., Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Hindu League, 
welcoming the delegates, held that 

Comprising as they did one-fifth of the world’s 
total iropulation they could after necessary mobilisation 
of their existing and potential resources, hold their own 
against any totalitarian State. 

Entering an emphatic protest against the Pakistan 
Scheme, he said the logic of the situation is so clear 
that it is difficult to understand the mentality of those 
Muslim Ijeague leaders who have raised today the cry 
of Pakistan. Ho quoted the analysis of the scheme by 
Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, emphasising its financial 
aspects. He added that Indian Muslims, whether they 
liked it or not, would not be regarded as a separate 
nation by their co-religionists abroad. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava was sharply critical of the 
Lucknow I’act, holding that it had only served to stiffen 
Muslim demands. 

Mr. Aney*s Presidential Speech At 
Hindu League Conference 

A note of warning against the dangers of 
tlie “fratricidal scheme of Pakistan,” an appeal 
for unity at the present critical juncture, a reiter¬ 
ation of the one-nation theory and a plea for a 
policy of benevolent neutrality towards the 
Indian States, were the keynotes of the presi¬ 
dential address delivered by Mr. M. S. Anoy, 
M.L.A. (Central) at the first session of the AH- 
India Hindu League Conference held at Lucknow 
on the 27th July last. 

The president made a rapid survey of the inter¬ 
national situation and passed on to a discussion of the 
situation in India which he deseribed as a house divided 
against itself. The Congress had been weakened by 
disclaimers from the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim 
League. Holding that their helplessness could be over¬ 
come only by their determination to stand united Mr. 
Aney appealed to the majority community to shoulder 
the responsibility of shaping their destiny. 

"The first and foremost idea that must dominate 
and guide the activities of all sections of the Indian 
population if they want to be a free nation, is that 
India or Hindustan is one whole indivisible nation." He 
ealled upon Hindus who wanted to stand for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the ideal of the Indian nation. 

The president disagreed with most Congress 
leaders in their views relating to the Princes of 
the Indian States. 

Urging the need for the restoration of confidence 
in the minds of the Princes, the President said that it 
was unfortunate that the growth of the conception of 
an Indian democratic state is viewed with great 
suspicion and fears by the Ruling Princes, 
main reason for this was the socialistic bent of mind 
of some of the leading politicians who play a very im¬ 
portant part in the Cong^vss politics. He had no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that tte sudden departure made by the 
Congress in its traditional policy of neutrality in re^rd 
to the administration of Native States was a blunder. 


And the direct participation of first rank Congress 
politicians like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Pattabhi 
Seetaramayya and Seth Jitmnalal Baja] in the agitation 
carried on in certain Stales was a still greater hnpar- 
doMble blunder. But the most deplorable'feature of 
this agitation which has caused almost irrepaVable wrong 
to United India was the part played by Mahatma 
Gandhi himself. Mr. Aney then alluded to hia fast at 
Rajkot. 

TTio President declared that the Congress must 
definitely repudiate the socialistic doctrine and declare 
that in the scheme of independent India " the order of 
the Princes and Ruling Chiefs have got a place of 
honour and that it is definitely opposed to the princi¬ 
ple of setting up the people of the Native States against 
their mlers.” What they wanted to achieve in British 
India wa« the establishment of the sovereignty of the 
people. The form of Government may be republican, 
totalitarian or even monarchic, but the independence 
of the States is a recognised fact. 

There arc some princes whose; States arc 
on the whole not worse ruled than British India; 
in fact, thorp arc some States which in some 
respects can compare favourably with British 
India. But there are others where misrule and 
oppression are chronic. 

This attitude of benevolent neutrality towards the 
Native States wa.s aubjecl to one exception. If they 
found that the administration in any Native State was 
perversely persisting in the pursuit of a fatal policy 
of racial or communal di.scrimination, he would insist 
on Indian public men giving up their policy of neutrality 
and using all means of persuasion against such a Stat^ 
to abandon this path. 

But if persuasion fails ? 

All-India Hindu League Resolutions 

The resolutions passed by the All-India 
Hindu League at Lucknow are printed below. 

Pbhsbnt Poiiiriau, Situatiox and Call for Unitt 

On a motion from the Chair it was resolved that the 
League viewed with anxiety the present political situa¬ 
tion complicated by the communal demands and the 
separatist tendencies of the Muslim Ijeague and called 
upon every orfprnisation in the country to direct the 
nation's energy into a common channel and promote 
unity among all its sections, groups and parties. 

Pakistan Sphemb Condemned 

By another resolution the League condemned the 
Pakistan scheme as " entirely anti-Indian and suicidal ’’ 
and trusted that all thos( who looked upon India as thfiir 
motherland and wi.shedi to preserve its culture and inte¬ 
grity would make every sacrifice and dffer the stoutest 
opposition to the scheme of nartitioning India into com¬ 
munal blocks. It called upon the Confess, the Forward 
Bloc, the Hindu Mahasabha. the Liberal Federation 
and other political bodies to face it by united counsel 
and action. 

Organization of Anti-Pakistan Movement 

A third resolution authorised the President, Mr. 
Aney. to take all necessary steps in coDnecj:Jon with the 
organization of the Anti-Pidcisian movement and a 
correct recording of facts in regard to the Hindu com-' 
munity in the ensuing census in India. 
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Aboution or So-caUiBD Commttnai. ‘ Award ’ Urged 

’ The League by another reeolution urged the aboli¬ 
tion of the Communal Award as “it hampered the 
healthjf growth of nationalism, interfered with the 
harmonious relations between the different communities 
and jeopardised peace and tranquillity in the country, 
culminating in the Pakistan movement.” 

Against Untouchabiutt 

A resolution on untouchability enjoined on Hindus 
the duty of doing everything in their power and adopt¬ 
ing all practical measures to eradicate untouchability 
and to promote equality and fraternity between caste 
Hindus and the scheduled classes. 

Immediate Declaration of Dominion Status 

A resolution record(‘d an unqualified condemnation 
of the spirit of Nazism as being completely opposed to 
the Hindu traditions and a menace to civilization and 
the freedom of nations. The Ijcngue asked Britain im- 
ineiliately to declare India a Dominion based on the 
Statute of Westminster with a view to securing her 
maximum support and co-operation in the task of 
defeating Nazism. 

National Df.fencb 

A resolution was pa.ssed holding that the question 
of Self-Government was indissolubly bound up with the 
question of National defence and therefore, urging His 
Majesty's Government and the Government of India to 
fake immediate steps to nationalise all the arms of 
Indian Defence, namely, .Army, Navy and Air Force. 
An amendment was aeceptedi asking for enrolment of 
Hindus including Kikhs in as large numbers as possible 
so as to secure the preponderance of the Majority 
community in the future national army of the country. 

Mr. Aney*s Concluding Remarks At 
Hindu League 

Mr. M. S. Aney in the cour.se of his concluding 
remarks made a moving appeal for unity among the 
various Hindu organisations in the country. He said 
that there was no antagoni.sm or contrariety of interests 
between the Mahasabha and the Hindu I^cague. The 
latter was de.signed to devote all its energies to the 
task of combating the iPakistan movement. As long as 
there was a single Hindu alive in this country, he said, 
they would resist the introduction of the scheme. 

Referring to nationalisation of the Army he said that 
by nationalisation he meant not recruiting of some 
more men from the .so-called martial classes but raising 
tnem from all the provinces and' from all classes of the 
population, so that the force thus raised would be 
national in every sense of the term.— A, P. 

Convocation of The Indian Women*s 
• University 

The aunual convocation of the Shrimati 
Nathibai Damodar Thackcrscy Indian Women’s 
University of Poona and Bombay, founded by 
Professor Dhondo Keshab Karve, was held at 
Bombay last month. The distin^ishing feature 
of this university*is that all subjects are taught 
through the medium of Indian languages (at 
present Marathi and Gujarati). English is not 
ignored,.but it is taught as a second language., 
The standard of knowledge to be attained by the 
students for obtaining its degrees is not lower 


than that of other Indian universities. Sir M. 
Visvesvarayya of Mysore delivered this year’s 
convocation address. Like other educationalists 
who have devoted serious thought to the sub¬ 
ject of the education of Indian girls and women, 
he laid stress on fitting them by their education 
for the life they would have to lead as house¬ 
wives, while not ignoring the need of a liberal 
education for them. Domestic science and 
similar other subjects should be taught to them, 
lie also pointed out the importance of giving 
them what is called in Japan “bridal training.’’ 
This does not mean that women are not to do 
public work according to their tastes and capa¬ 
city. It simply means that most women should 
become wives and mothers, as most of them do, 
and should be trained for successfully filling the 
roles of mothers and wives. 

Seva Sadan Society’s Annual Meeting 

Last month the Seva Sadan Society’s annual 
meeting was also hold in Bombay, Mrs. 
Maneklal Premchand, a distinguished Social 
w'olfarc worker of Bombay, presided on the occa¬ 
sion. For decades the Seva Sadan has done 
work of great value to society in Poona and 
Bombay. 

Hdwell Monument To Be Removed 

A statement has been made by Bengal’s 
Chief Minister that the Holwell Monument will 
be removed. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Con¬ 
gress Assembly Party, has made a statement 
.suspending the agitation again.st the Holwell 
Monument. 

Telephone Connection With Santiniketan 

Santiniketan was put on the telephone map 
of India on the 24th of July last. ^ 

Santiniketan is a small village, but its im¬ 
portance is very much greater than its size. For 
this reason its connection with the rc.st of India 
by telephone will be highly appreciated. 

At the time of the last serious illness of the 
Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, the editor of this 
Review w'as at Sylhet presiding over a confer¬ 
ence. In the midst of the proceedings a 
newspaper was received from Calcutta containing 
news of the Poet’s illness. Instantaneously the 
proceedings came to a standstill and prayers 
were offered to the Most High for the Poet's 
recovery. We still remember what frantic efforts 
were made that day and the next and what diffi¬ 
culties were encountered in obtaining news of 
the Poet. If telephone connection with Santini¬ 
ketan had then existed, the anxiety of thousands 
all over the country could have been relieved. 
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That was of course an exceptional occasion 
whose recurrence no one will desire. For 
ordinary business transactions and other normal 
work, including cultural contacts, the telephone 
connection will be a great advantage. 

Chinese Leaders Reject Proposal To Get 
Closer To Germany 

Chunokino, July 24. 

Well-informed quarters state that a proposal by 
certain Chinese leaders tliat China should enter into 
closer relations with Germany and Italy has been firmly 
rejected. 

The majority of leaders present when the proposal 
made at a recent meeting voted for the continuance of 
the Government’s policy of placing their hope in the 
United States and Russia for a.ssistance in their war 
against Japan while maintaining friendly relations with 
Britain, Germany and Italy.— Itcuter. 

Condemnation of Compulsory Collection 
of War Funds 

iPooNA, July 26. 

The Congreas Working Committee had three hours' 
sitting this morning when there was further general 
discussion. 

The Committee issued the following resolution : 

“ The Working Committee has received reports from 
many parts <Sf the country that compulsion is being 
applied on a considerable scale on the part of subordinate 
ofiiciuls for the purpose of realising contributions for 
war purpose^!. 

“ Collections ordered to be made by officials from 
peasants and wage-earners are bound to re-sult in con¬ 
siderable harassment, coercion and distress. Compul¬ 
sory levies are not only against the existing law of 
the land as well ns emergency laws but are also oppo.sed 
to the declared policy of responsible officers of the 
Government. All compulsory levies and coercion in 
the collection of funds sliould be immediately stopped, 
and where such compulsion is applied people should re¬ 
fuse to submit to it."— A. P. 

French Possessions in India and the 
Petain Government 

Simla, July 27. 

With the declaration by the Government of India 
of several French Colonial possefsions as enemy terri¬ 
tory, public interest has naturally been aroused over 
the stotus of tlie French towns of Pondicherry and 
Chundemagorc in India. Inquiries made here however 
tend to discount the probability of any action to be 
taken by tlie Government of India in regard to these 
towns as the French Indian Government have not owed 
allegiance to the Petain Government. Meanwhile the 
Government of India are believed to be not unwatchful 
in the matter of the prevention of entry of contraband 
goods and undesirable aliens through Pondicherry or the 
neutral port of Goa at both of which places, adequate 
Customs cordons exist with a view to prevent smug¬ 
gling. 

Company for Aircraft Manufacture 
in Bombay 

Bombat, July 27. 

A Joint-Stock Company to bo known as Indian 
Aircraft Company, Limited with an authorised capital 


of five crores of rupees has been registered in Bombay 
for the purpose of manufacturing aeroplanes, airships, 
seaplanes and accessories required for building aero¬ 
planes. * 

Messrs. Walchand Hirachand and Sanii ‘Kumar 
Morarjee are the first two Directors of the Company, 
and, it is understood, the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company are likely to be appointed Managing Agents. 

A scheme submitted to the Government of India 
by Mr. Walchand Hirachand in this connection is, it is 
learnt, being scrutinised by Ilis Majesty’s Government. 

It is proposed to erect a factory at Bangalore.— 
V. P. 

This enterprise is worthy of industrially 
go-ahead Bombay. 

Extracting Rain From the Clouds 

Karachi, July 26. 

A novel way of augmenting the water supply of 
Karachi, which of late has been threatened with a water 
famine, is suggested in a resolution to the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation by Mr. Naryandas A. Bechar, 
M.L.A., Labour leader. 

Mr. Bcchar has recommended to the Corporation 
to direct the Chief Officer to explore every possibility 
of extracting rain from the clouds by scientific methods 
adu))led with the aid of aeroplanes as is done in Russia. 
—V. P. 

When we were at Karachi at the time of 
the last Karachi session of the Congress we were 
enabled to form some idea of the problem of 
water-supply of that enterprising city. Mr. 
Bechar’s recommendation evinces a courageous 
modern spirit. 

In the Bengali book “Biswa-raanaber 
Lakshmi-labh” by the late Surendranath Tagore 
a brief account is given of Soviet Russia's 
endeavour to extract rain from the clouds. 

Army Recruitment From Bengal 

A non-official resolution, moved by Rai 
Keshab Chandra Banerji Bahadur, asking the 
provincial Government to move the Government 
of India ‘‘to recruit soldiers from among tlie^ 
Bengalees so as to raise a permanent unit with 
a view to its incorporation into the Indian Army” 
was unanimously carried by the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council on the 27th July last. The mover 
said, in jiart, in support of his resolution : 

They were fold that tlie distinction between the BO- 
oalU-d martial and the non-martial races in* India had 
been done away with by the authorities in order to 
fill the quota of the first hundred thousand men needed 
for the expansion of the army. They were further told 
that a deci.sion had been reached already for the forma¬ 
tion of a Bengalee battalion in the scheme of the Indian 
Territorial Force. They welcomed the formation of a 
Bengal Coastal Battery to be incoiporated in the regular 
army. Tlie raising of a battalion in Bengal would 
hardly serve the purpose for which it was intended. 
Military training should be thrown open to the'youtha 
of the counter without any restriction in order to suable 
Bengal to discharge her obligations to the State in ail 
the departments of modem warfare, namely, land, sea. 
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and air. When he asked for this concession, he had 
the unanimous support of aU sections of the public of 
Bengal. 

It id* not & “concession” but a right, which 
implies a duty which Bengalis should be placed 
in a position to perform. 

In rising to give his support to the resolu¬ 
tion Professor Humayun Kabir said among other 
things : 

Raising of a battalion of territorial force from Bengal 
for the duration of war was not enough. One of their 
misfortunes was that Briti.sh i)olicy in respect to the 
question of raising an Indian army for the defence of 
India had been always half-hearted, vacillating, and 
pusillanimous. Tlio question before them wa.s simple. 
The question was that India was to be defended and 
they required an army. They could not be satisfied 
by raising a lakh of men as had been proposed and 
certainly Bengal could not be sati.sficd with the conces¬ 
sion made to her. 

Further, the statement that Bengali Hindus and 
Muslims were never martial was a travesty of tnith. 
Because it wius common knowledge that it wu,s Bengal 
which gave more trouble than any other province to 
the Delhi emperors. 

Replying to the debate, Khwaja Sir Nazini- 
uddin, Home Minister, said, in part, 
that the question of discrimination between martial 
and non-martial races in respect to recruitment of 
feoldiers did not now arise because the Government of 
India had recently announced that recruitment of sol¬ 
diers in connection with the war would not be confined 
to only martial races and that recruitment would be 
made on an all-India basis. 

The JlNNA.It SCIIEMB 

He would however, like to say that if Bengal really 
wanted an army of her own Bengal would have to pay 
for it. “It was Mr. Jinnah’s lonal scheme which can 
give you your own army. That was the only pos-sible 
way,” remarked the Home Minister. 

’ Otherwise, they could not expect an improve¬ 
ment in the existing state of affairs. There was 
no reason why those who were responsible for 
selection of men for the army should take men of 
inferior quality. By that, however, he did not say that 
Bengalees were inferior to others but what he did say 
w^ that those who were responsible for selection of 
men for the array would always prefer men of better 
({ualities. And in a federal form of Government if 
Bengal was not strongly represented those who would 
be responsible for selection of men would not certainly 
prefer Bengalees to non-Bengalees. Because they all 
jtnew how Bengalees were now being looked down upon 
in other provinces and that Bengalees now-a-days did 
not occupy that high place which once they did either 
in official circles or in the sphere of politics. 

The mention of Mr. Jinnah’s absurd zonal 
scheme in this connection was irrelevant. No 
Province has a separate army of its own. The 
United States of America has a federal army 
recruited from all the constituent States, no 
State having a separate army of its own. 

The. Khwaja’s remark that Bengal must 
pay Jor the soldiers raised in the Province was 
the height of absurdity. No Province pays any 
separate and specially ear-marked amount for 


the soldiers recruited within its boundaries. Ihs 
policy of the British Government has led it to 
recruit more soldiers from the Pimjab than from 
any other Province,-but the Punjab does not pay 
for them. It is the Central Government which 
pays from its revenues raised from all the Pro¬ 
vinces. And it is notorious that that 
Government takes from Bengal a larger share 
of its revenues and a larger amount than from 
any other province, and thus Bengal already 
pays more for the army in India than any other 
Province. It has been a standing and crying 
grievance of Bengal that though the army ex¬ 
penditure is met from revenues raised to a 
greater extent from Bengal than from any other 
province, yet Bengal does not get back any 
portion of her contribution in the form of salaric.s 
paid to soldiers, because no soldiers arc recruiteil 
from Bengal or have been recruited on a perma¬ 
nent footing. So the Khwaja’s remark thal 
Bengal must pay for her soldiers is like spraying 
a wound with salt, as the Bengali adage goes. 

It is a just requirement that Bengali re¬ 
cruits must be up to the mark. In fact, wc want 
that they should be equal to the best recruits 
from elsewhere. Sir Nazimuddin would mot have 
raised this point at all if he had been acquainted 
with the fine record of the 49th Bengali Regi¬ 
ment raised during the last great war. He will 
find all about it in Subedar M. B. Singh’s Bengali 
book “Sainik Bangali,” which has recently 
undergone a second edition. But we forget : the 
Khwaja does not perhaps know Bengali 1 

Bengal’s Unenviable Place in “ Official 
Circles and in Politics” 

That Bengal does not at present occupy a 
liigh place in official circles or in the sphere of 
politics is true. Official circles, following the 
lead of the British imperialists and bureaucracy, 
do not like Bengal because of the part which 
Bengal has played in the struggle for freedom. 
Bengal has been cutting a sorry figure in all- 
India competitive examinations, because the 
educational system of Bengal has been weakened 
at the base by the recruitment of the inspecting 
and teaching staff of schools, not according to 
merit, but mostly according to creed. Our 
students, moreover, being utilized by dema¬ 
gogues for their purposes and their energies being 
dissipated by too many distractions, cannot 
pay adequate attention to their studies. For¬ 
merly Bengal used to supply officials, higli and 
low, to many other provinces. Now the Muslim 
Ministry goes a-hunting in other provinces in 
search of candidates for appointments! The 
Hindus in Bengal have all along occupied a 
high place in Indian politics. But Uteir own 
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internal squabbles and the so-called Communal 
Award have, dislodged them from their higii 
place. 

Recruitment of Soldiers and the 
Governors of Madras and 
Bengal 

In the course of a recent speech of his the 
Governor of Madras has reminded all whom it 
may concern that in the early days of the East 
India Company sipahis recruited in the Madras 
Presidency (along with other soldiers recruited 
from areas ■ which have long been considered 
unfit to supply them) helped British generals 
to win their battles and extend the British 
Empire. He thus combated the false distinction 
between the so-called martial and the so-called 
non-martial peoples of India and made known 
his desire that sipahis should again be recrui¬ 
ted from the area under his charge. As regards 
what the Governor of Bengal has done or not 
done in this matter, The Leader observes : 

Addressing, the convocation of Dacca TTuiveitiit.y 
the Governor of Bengal said, '• The csential interests 
of Great Britain and India have never before been so 
closely linkfbd as they are today and never before has 
so much depended on the outcome of the joint effort 
to which they have set their hands.” His Excellency 
is a newcomer to Bengal. But he cannot be unaware 
of the fact that the Indian army does not contain even 
one soldiei- recniite«l from Bengal. This exclusion of 
Bengalees from the army, which is one of the most 
important national services, is incompatible with the 
ai»peal of the Governor of Bengal to the province to 
help in the prosecution of the war. 

Lawlessness in Sind 

Lawlessness has been rampant in Sind for a 
comparatively long time past. It has been on 
the increase recently, leading The Leader to write 
thus on the subject: 

The maintenance of law and order is one of the 
primary duties of a Government. This duty the Sind 
Government have failed to fulfil. In October, last year, 
there broke out riots which continued for many months. 
The situation was .so serious that entire villages were 
evacuated. The Government ap-pointed a committee 
to inquire into the cause of the riots and to suggest 
steps to prevent their recurrence in future. The com¬ 
mittee has yet to submit its report. Meanwhile la\ylef!s- 
ness is again growing in the province. At Karachi and 
other planes public meetings were held drawing the 
attention of the Gottemment to this deplorable state of 
affairs and asking them to take stepa to restore law 
and order. How serious the situation is can be realized 
from what the Premier of Sind said in a speech at a 
Conference of Police officers at Karachi. “Lawlessness 
in the mofussil," said Mir Bande Ali Khan Talpur 
‘has spread to such an extent, and criminals have got 
so much emboldened, that an honest person finds his 
life and property insecure and has therefore to pass 

sleepless nights.’ We ap^preciate the Premier’s 

straightforwardness of speech but not his oonduct of 


affairs. Why did he allow so much lawlessness.to spread 
and the criminals to grow so bold 7 

A message from Karachi says that in view of the 
fact that there exists a feeling of insecurity among 
people living in small villages, the Government have 
decided to grant plots of land where necessary to such 
persons as feel impelled to move their habitations per¬ 
manently to the towns and larger villages. To place 
the smaller villages or any part of a province at the 
disposal of the criminals is not our conception of good 
Government. In civil administration there cun be no 
strategic retreats. Next the Sind Government may ask 
the people to evacuate the larger villages also and to 
congregate in towiw. If previous Governments could 
maintain law and order in the smaller as well as larger 
villages, why can the prestmt Government not do that 
also? If Sind is much too poor to maintain an adequ¬ 
ate police force, it is bedter that it should be amal^- 
mated with Bombay, than that such lawlessness should 
prevail and people pass sleepless nights. 

Our contenipoiaiy guesses that “Next the 
Sind Government may ask the people to evacuate 
the larger villages also and to congregate in 
towns.” But are the towns in Sind safe? Has 
the Sind Government been able to maintain 
‘‘law and order” in its towns ? Sukkur is an im- 
l)ortant town in Sind. The barbarities 
perpctratcfl there are of recent date and are 
still fresh in public memory. Sind should either 
permanently go back to Bombay, or be placed 
under the dictatoi’ship of a Hari Singh Nalwa 
for a sufficiently long time. 

Dr. Moonje at Hyderabad Hindu 
Conference 

HrDKR.ABAD (Dcccan), July 26. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje who inaugurated the first Hindu 
Conforenco in flic State today imid a tribute to H. E. H. 
the Nizam who, he .said, had realised that people 
were lunging for freedom an<l ha<l, therefore, announceil 
the introduction of Con-stitutional Reforms. Dr. Moon¬ 
je thought (hat the n forms were a stepping .stone to 
responsible government and had conceded most of their 
demands for civil liberties. 

Ileferring to the term “Muslim State" Dr. Moonje 
•said this could be interpreted in two w:iys. If it me.ant 
that it wa.s a Muslim who founded the State it wfts 
correct, but he thought it was as ridiculous to call 
Hyderabad an l.slnmic State or Muslim Raj as it was 
to call British India, f'hristian India. 

Dr. Moonje comiilimented Sir Akbar Hydari and 
said it was good fortune for Hyderabad that such a 
responsible and wise statesman was at the helm of the 
administration. In conclusion. Dr. Moonje advised 
the Hindus of Hyderabad to bring their grievances to 
the notice of their ruler in a peaceful manner and he 
felt sure that they would be redressed.— A. P. 

The Holkar’s Donation For ‘ Harijan ’ 
Welfare 

Indorb. July 26. 

From the annual grant of one lakh of rupees sanc¬ 
tioned by His Highness the Maharaja Holkar from his 
Privy Ptirse for the housing of the poor, a’ sum of 
Rs. 79,445 has been allotted for the constni^rion of 
91 sweepers' quarters in the Raj Mohalla, the Harijan 
locality of the city. 
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It may be mentioned here that Indore has been 
foremost in regard to the Harijan work, and this is yet 
another example of His Highness’s practical ^rmpathy 
for the oppresed class of his subjects. 

The Malaria Scourge 

Of six niillion persons who die annually in 
India, between a million and a million and a 
half die from causes attributed to malaria. 
Deaths from malaria are twice as frequent in 
rural areas as in urban areas. These mournful 
facts are revealed in an official report for 1939. 
which shows that only areas live thousand feet 
above the sea-level are non-malarious. 

Four widely separated regions, namely. Eastern 
Bengal, the north-custem portion of the Brahmaputra 
Valley in Assam, and two narrow strips of territory in 
Madras Presidency in the Northern Circars and around 
Madras City are relatively free from the disease. In 
the rest of India malaria is found in varying degrees of 
prevalence. 

Describing malaria as the most important 
health problem in tlie country, the report classi¬ 
fies it under three heads, urban, industrial and 
rural. 

As regards urban areas, Bombay is mentioned as 
a centre where anti-mosquito measures have caused a 
marked decrease in incidence. Control of malaria in 
industrial concerns, tea and coffee estates, rubber planta¬ 
tions, mines, sugar factories and cotton mills is carried 
out in many parts of India and is largely the result of 
the activities of the Indian Branch of the Ho.ss Institute. 
Conspicuous success has been achieved in Assam and 
the foothills of Bengal. 

The work done by the Anti-malaria Co¬ 
operative Societies in Bengal owing their 
initiation to the efforts of Dr. Gopal Chandra 
Chatterjee also deserves mention. 

Rural malaria, says the report, provides the 
most difficult problem, since the communities to 
be protected arc widely scattered and very poor. 
This problem is being tackled on a small scale 
by the Rural Reconstruction Department of 
Visva-bharati. To a recent number of The 
Modem Review Sjt. Sukumar Chatterjee of 
Sriniketan, Surul, contributed an article on its 
co-operative health societies. Copies of that 
article may perhaps be still had of him. 

One-Rupee Notes 

The re-circulation of one-rupee paper notes 
will for the time being remove the inconvenience 
felt by the public owing to the inadequate cir¬ 
culation of rupee coins. But rupee paper notes 
cannot be a permanent substitute for metal coins 
in a country where the vast majority of people 
have neither pocket-books nor leather purses to 
keep paper mon^ in. Consequently great 
wastage' would be involved in the circulation .of. 
one^mpee notes. They should be substituted by 
ffilver coins as early as practicable. 


Sarada Charon Vkil 

The world of art has suffered a heavy loss 
by the untimely death of Sarada Charan Ukil 
at New Delhi on the 2l8t July last. He was a 
distinguished member of the modem Indian 
school of painting, if it can be called a single 
school. He had a style of his own, marked by 
originality of conception and subtle and fine 
shades of colouring. He and his two artist bro¬ 
thers, Barada Charan and Ranada Charan, 
promoted the cause of Art not only with, their 
brushes but also by conducting a School of Art 
at New Delhi where pupils of both sexes were 
taught, by maintaining a sort of permanent Art 
Gallery, and by holding occasional Art Exhibi¬ 
tions. One of the exhibitions of Indian paintings 
in London was held mainly as the result of the 
efforts of his brother Barada Charan. If the 
project of establishing a National Art Gallery 
in New Delhi becomes a fait accompli, as we hope 
it will, it will be due to the zeal and labours of 
the Ukil brothers, particularly of Barada Charan 
Ukil. 

Sarada Charan was a man of wide culture 
and one of Nature’s gentlemen. He lost his wife 
years ago. He bore the loss with resignation, 
but it was evident that the bereavement had 
affected not only Sarada Charan the man but 
also Sarada Charan the artist. 

Prof. Karve*s Maharashtra Village 
Primary Education Society 

The Hindu Widows’ Home at Poona, about 
which we wrote a short note last month, and the 
Indian Women’s University, on whose convoca¬ 
tion there is a brief note in this issue, are great 
achievements of Professor D. K. Karve. He is 
still in touch with those two comparatively big 
institutions, though he has practically retired 
from any active exertion for them. He thought, 
however, when he was about eighty, that he 
should have some light work to keep him en¬ 
gaged in his advanced age during part of the 
day. So he established the Maharashtra 
Village Primary Education Society four years 
ago. Its fourth annual report shows that in 
1939 thirty-two schools received help from it. 
Its help is given only to those schools where 
villagers show a spirit of self-help, find a teacher 
and run a school for two or three months and 
then come to seek the help of the society. Thus 
the Society does not take the responsibility of 
providing for the teacher if the school comes to 
be closed. If the teacher starts another school 
in another village, the Society helps him. 

Professor Karve is now past eighty-two. 
His conception of light work is that this year, 
too, he is carrying on bis work of moving about 
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in different parte of the city of Poona for two 
hours a day with the help of a volunteer. He 
goes from door to door, seeking help from persons 
who can underatand the importance of the work. 
Contributions even of an anna or so are thank¬ 
fully accepted. His main object is to come in 
touch with as many people aa possible so that 
they may know how his work is going on. 

Big donations in aid of institutions for the 
good of society are welcome. But the value of 
small contributions can be understood from 
Professor Karve’s method of work. If even 
young men and women do every day the kind of 
“light work” which he does in his advanced age, 
they will be blessed and society will be benefited. 

Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Orissa Flood 
Relief Appeal 

Our countrymen are, no doubt, aware of the Rrcat 
havoc caused by devastating floods in the East Coast 
of Orissa. When the cry of suffering humanity reaches 
us it is our sacred duty to do whatever we can to relieve 
the distress. The S. B. Samaj has decided to open relief 
centres there, and has already sent one of its representa¬ 
tives to the affected area. Our friends and sympathisers 
have always helped us liberally in relieving the distress 
of our coJntrymen and we earnestly appeal to them 
to contribute their mite in this sacred cause. Contri¬ 
butions may be sent to the Secretary, Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Sir ;P. C. Ray, President, S. B. Samaj, Flood Relief 
Committee. 

' Prof. S. C. Mahalanobis and Sj. Barada Kanta 
Basil, Secretary, S. B. Samaj. 

Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee and Dr. D. M. Bose, 
Treasurer, S. B. Samaj. 

Prof. Upendra Nath Ball and Dr. P. K. Ghosh, Jt. 
Ilony. Secy., S. B. Samaj, F. Relief Committee, 1940. 

** Hindu Civilization in Ancient 
America ” 

Srijut Chaman Lai’s book on “Hindu 
America” has been noticed in The Modem 
Review. It is a scholarly, painstaking and 
interesting work, of which we hope to publish 
other notices in some future issues. 

So far as we are aware the earliest Hindu 
writer on the subject of Hindus in ancient 
America was the late Kedamath Basu. He was 
a brother of the late Dr. Mrs. Kadambini 
Ganguli, one of the first two lady graduates of 
the Calcutta University and the first lady gra¬ 
duate of the Calcutta Medical College. Kedar- 
nath Basu was Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society of Boston. T^e full 
title of his booklet is Hindu CivUization in And- 
ent America. It is a pamphlet of thirty pages 
royal octovo. It waa printed in Calcutta in 1888, 
fifty-two years ago, by H. C. Gangooly and Co., 
12 Mangoe Lane. For a copy of it we are in¬ 


debted to Sjt. Prabbat Chandra Ganguli a 
nephew (sister’s son) of the Author. Its first 
two paragraphs are transcribed below., 

“Modem researches by Western• Scholars 
and Savants distinctly point out that the myttio- 
logics, philosophies, creeds and customs of 
ancient Greece, Italy and Egypt were of Asiatic, 
specially of Indian origin. I need not dwell on 
that question here, as my theme in this paper 
is to show that the civilization of Ancient 
Mexico, Yucatan, Centeal America, and Peru 
was of Hindu origin. The traditions, legends, 
myths, idols, and the style of architecture, etc., 
of ancient America conclusively prove that they 
were of Indian or Hindu origin; and that their 
striking similarities with Hindu traditions, 
legends &c., cannot be supposed to be aeddentid, 
for various reasons. 

“That long before the discovrey of the 
American continent by Europeans, the land was 
peopled by a civilized race is admitted by all. 
But it remains to be seen whether the people 
were an autochthonous race and had evoluted 
by degrees from primitivism to a civilization of 
no mean merit, or whether they belonged to an 
Asiatic stock which had migrated to the ‘New 
World’ with its civilization. From a study of 
the subject we are inclined to believe that the 
American Indians, and the ancient civilized 
Mexicans and Peruvians were of Asiatic ori^n 
but that they belonged to two distinct races. 
We will now produce the facts upon which we 
rest our claim of having discovered a branch of 
the Hindu people in ancient America.” 

The Author then proceeds to produce his 
facts. 

Azad Muslims Emphatically Repudiate 
Pakistan Proposal 

An emphatic repudiation of the demand for 
‘Pakistan’ and an appeal to Indian Muslims (o 
get over their ‘minority complex’ were made by 
Maulvi Abdul Majid in the course of his presi¬ 
dential address at the First U. P. Azad Muslim 
Conference held at Lucknow on the 20t.h July . 
last. The Azad Muslims of the Province ’ 
mustered strong at the conference. It was atten¬ 
ded by over five hundred delegates from all 
parts of the Province. 

Khaksar Movement in Bengal 

In the Bengal Assembly, on the 25th July 
last, replying to Dr. Suresh Ch. Banerjee, the 
Home Minister said that at present no steps 
had been taken by the Bengal Government to 
check the Khaksar movement in and around 
Calcutta. 
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None who has read Dr. Amiya Chandra be a very queer affair. There ia no recipro- 
Chakrparty’s article in the New York Asia city in it. Whilst Muslims outside Bengal can 
magazine, written from first-hand information, have a share of Bengali revenues in the form 
can have any doubt that the Khaksar organiza- of salaries, allowances and so forth, they need 
tion is military in its formation and discipline and not contribute to these revenues;—^that un¬ 
is professedly not non-violent. Dr. Chakravarty's pleasant task being performed by the people of 
article may not be easily available to many. Bengal, particularly by the Bengali Hindus 1 
But the article on the Khaksar mo^’ement con- It also seems to be the accepted view that Mus- 
tributcd to our last June number by a lim officials imported from outside Bengal are 
distinguished scholar, who calls himself “An here to serve the interests of Muslims alone. 


Indian Student of Political Science,” may be 
read in public libraries. In it he proves by 
quoting the exact words of the founder of the 
movement that its object is to gain political 
ascendancy in India and mastery of the whole, 
world. He is bitterly hostile to the British 
Government as well as to the Congress, and is 
also denunciative of the British character. For 
the establishment of Muslim rule in India, the 
organization has created a ‘Beit-ul-Mal’ or 
treasury. All other necessary and detailed in¬ 
formation will be found in the article referred 
to above. 

To treat it as similar to other volunteer 
organizations would be a blunder of the first 
magnitude and w'ould lead to the repetition of 
what the Khaksars have done and bci-n doing 
in the Pan jab. 

Non-Bengali Muslims For Public 
Services in Bengal and Universal 
Muslim Brotherhood ! 

The Bengal Government’s policy of recruit¬ 
ing Muslim candidates for Public Service from 
outside the province, overriding the claims of 
qualified applicants of other communities in 
Bengal, wa.s the subject of an adjournment 
motion in the Upper House on the 30th July last. 

Amusing obseiwations were made, in course 
the debate that followed, by prominent Coa¬ 
litionists, including the Chief Minister, who 
sought to defend the policy lately enunciated in 
the Lower House by Minister Tamizuddin Khan. 

Islam, the IVemier argued, was a great 
democratic religion recognising the brotherhood 
of Moslems throughout the world. It was that 
feeling which had actuated his Government to 
come to the decision so adversely criticised by 
the Congress members. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Muazzamuddin Ho«- 
sain w'^ent so far a,s to state that the Muslim 
nation was not confined to Bengal or India alone 
but extended to all other parts of the world. 
The interests of the Bengalee Muslims would 
thu's^be better served by Muslims imported frpm. 
outside. 

The brotherhood of Muslims would seem to 


though their salaries are paid from revenues 
contributcil mostly by the Hindus ! 

The theory of universal Muhammadan 
brotherhood is trotted out whenever the policy 
and self-interest of communally-minded 
Muslims require that it should be so done. But 
w hen Bengali Muslims suffer from famine, floods, 
hurricanes, epidemics and other natural calami¬ 
ties, outside Muslims, even the richest among 
them, do not help them out of a feeling of 
Islamic brotherhood;—it is the Hindus who 
labour and pay for their relief. Thousands upon 
thousands of Muslim pupils have received and 
continue to receive education in schools and 
colleges founded and conducted by or maintain¬ 
ed out of funds mainly contributed by Hindus, 
not by a single Mu-ssalman from outside Bengal. 
There arc numerous Bengali Muslim employees 
who arc employed and i^aid wages by the Hindus 
and Muslims of Bengal;—^Muslims from outside 
Bengal do not make remittances for the pay¬ 
ment of these w'ages. 

World-wide Mussalraan brotherhood exists 
more in theory than in practice. When Indian 
Khilafatists proffered their unwanted advice to 
the Turks, the latter retorted, “We know that 
you can talk; but where were you w'hen the 
Britishers were fighting us in Iraq ? ” The Arabs 
and Turks are brothers in faith. But that did 
not prevent the Arabs from fighting the Turks 
and getting rid of their domination. That has 
not prevented the Turks, too, from shaking off 
the domination of Arabian culture. The Afghans, 
the Iranis, the Iraqis, the Egyptians, the Arabs, 

.all stand for the people of their respective 

countries. Not so the Bengali Muslim minis¬ 
terialists. 

Important Amendment to Co-operative 
Societies Bill Carried 

Government sustained a surprise defeat in 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the 3tMh 
July last over an Opposition amendment to 
clause 74 of the Bengal Co-operative Societies 
Bill, 1939. 

The Opposition amendment moved by Dr. 
Nalinaksha Sannyal (Congress)- wanted that the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies should have 
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no power, aa provided in clause 74 of the Bill, 
of modifying the authenticated statement of 
accounts of a co-operaitye society prepared by 
an audit officer, which, according to the provi¬ 
sions of the clause in the Bill, would be final and 
binding on the society. 

This is an important amendment. Every 
effort should be made to see that it Is not nega¬ 
tived in the Upper House. 

Sri Aurobindo CorUribiOes Rs. 1,000 
to Viceroy*s IVar Fund 

Simla. July 30. 

Tlie following communique ha.s been issued : 

Sri Aurobindo and Madame Alfsissa of the Sri Auro¬ 
bindo Ashram, Pondicherry, have jointly contributed 
Rs. 1,000 towards Hi.s Excellency the Viceroy’s War 
!l*urposes Fund.— A. P. 

Police Assault on Students in Islamia 
College 

When we say that we condemn tlie assault 
on students in Islamia College, wc do not imply 
thereby that wc approve of police assaults on 
students irf any other college or elsewhere, or 
that we ajiprove of police assaults on others 
assembled for any legitimate and non-violent 
purpose. It is good that the Chief Minister of 
Bengal has promised an enquiiy and has expres- 
.sed regret for what has happened, even though 
he never before did anything of the kind when 
non-Muslim students and educational institu¬ 
tions were concerned and though his recent 
attitude was due to the fear of losing the confi¬ 
dence of his constituents, who are all Muslims. 

Official Action Against Students* 

Strikes 

An official order has been circulated to the 
effect that, if the students of any Government 
or Government-aided institution join strikes, 
they will have to leave those institutions, and, 
if they enjoyed any scholarships or stipends, 
they would forfeit them. 

We do not approve of students’ strikes. But 
in our opinion it is desirable that the good sense 
of the students themselves and the arguments 
and moral influence of their guardians and 
teachers and professors should stand in the way 
of their occurence rather than that they should 
be prevented by orders of the Government. 

Release of Politkal Prisoners 

Our opinion in favour of the very early 
release of the political prisoners remains 


unchanged. Our arguments in favour of such- 
action have been stated again and again. 

Percentage of Hindu and Sikh Soldiers 
in the Army 

On the motion of Sir J. P. Srivastava the 
Hindu League has demanded the enrolment of 
Hindu and Sikh soldiers in the army in suffi¬ 
ciently large numbers to ensure their forming as 
large a majority in the army as they are in the 
general population of the country. This is quite 
a just demand. There is plenty of excellent 
material to be found among Hindus and Sikhs 
to enable them to supply all the recruits 
necessary. 


Dacca Vice-Chancellor*s Address 

On the occasion of the Convocation of the 
Dacca University Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the 
Vice-Chancellor, delivered a thoughtful and 
thought-provoking address. We are glad to find 
from it that the University has been making 
good progress. 

Congress Follows Mahasabha*s Lead 
In Bengal In Part 

Presiding over a public meeting held in 
Shraddhananda Park, Calcutta, on the 28th July 
last, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Con¬ 
gress Assembly party in Bengal, “called upon 
Hindus and Mussalmans, irrespective of political 
affiliation, to resist the enactment of the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, the Secondary 
Education Bill, and the Co-operative Societies 
Bill, measures which, in his view, if passed into 
law, would do incalculable harm to the nation.” 
We entirely agree. The first two of the abovcj 
mentioned three Bills were among the four 
measures of which the Withdrawal was demanded 
at the Town Hall meeting convened by the 
Hindu Mahasabha on the 25th July last. 

Dr, S. P. Mookerjee on Injustice’to 
Hindus in Bengal Public Services 

Dr. Syaraa Prasad Mookerjee has issued a 
tolling statement exposing the preferential treat¬ 
ment of Muslims and the injustice done to 
Hindus in Bengal Public Services and showing 
in detail how the claims of qualified Hindus are 
Jarushed aside. It deserves very wide circula¬ 
tion and attentive perusal. But that.alone 
would not be sufficient. Action, too, is newed. 



FREE MUSLIMS ARE DEMOCRATIC IN POLITICS 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


AVhenevek it is said that some pronouncement 
or measure or other of the Bengal Ministry or 
tile Punjab Ministry, or some pronouncement 
or statement of Mr. Jinnah or his Muslim 
League is anti-democratic, there is the obvious 
comment, whether openly made or not, that the 
parties concerned will not take such criticism 
as any disparagement of their actions; for as 
Muslims they are against democracy and do not 
pretend to be democratic in their politics. But 
though it is true that they are not democratic 
in their politics, it is not true that a Muslim 
must necessarily be anti-democratic or that 
Islam is against democracy. In fact, those 
Muslim leaders who are anti-democratic in 
their politics proudly proclaim that Islam is 
socially- the most democratic religion in the 
world, and that is a fact. 

Various circumstances have combined to 
give people an impression that Islam favours 
autocracy. The Mussalman monarchs who 
ruled over different parts of India were autocrats. 
Outside India the most po(werful Muslim 
country in the world was Turkey and its 
monarch was a despot. Afghanistan and Iran 
(Persia) were formerly known to be despoti¬ 
cally governed. In India, owing to the policy 
of the British Government of favouring those 
who keep aloof from political agitation of a 
nationalistic and democratic character, an 
influential section of Muslims have kept aloof 
from the Indian National Congress from the 
days of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. That section, 
t present represented by the Muslim League, 
as all along been recognized by the British 
Government as the only party voicing true 
Muslim opinion in India. This governmental 
recognition of the Muslim League has misled 
even non-official non-Muslim opinion to such 
an extent that until lately the non-Muslim 
public seemed to be oblivious of the fact that 
Muslim members of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and other democratically inclined Muslim 
nationalists far outnumbered the members of 
the Muslim League. 

Another cause which has created a wrong 
idea of Islamic politics is ignorance of Islam 
and of the personality and rule of the early 
caliphj^. Add to this the fact that owing, to 
inaddquato teaching or, in some cases, no 
teaching, of geography in our schools and 


colleges there is extensive ignorance of the 
systems of government prevailing in indepen¬ 
dent and free Muslim countries and regions. 

It is not implied in the heading of this 
short article that in India there are no Muslims 
who are democratic in their politics—(we have 
stated above that there are many such Indian 
Muslims. What the heading suggests is that in 
free Muslim countries and regions the prevailing 
type of politics is democratic. 

And therefore Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim 
Leaguers are not the world’s typical Muslim 
politicians. 

“ The relijoon of Islam in its origin, in its develop¬ 
ment and in its progress has been saturated througli 
and through with the spirit of democracy. Wherever 
it ha.s found its home it ha.s favoured the doctrine, if 
not of the brotherhood of man, at least of the brother¬ 
hood of the members of its own creed.” \Tke Modem 
Review, June 1907). 

So wrote the late Major B. D. Basu, l.M.S. 
who had a personal and intimate knowledge of 
the transfronticr Pathans and was an Arabic 
and Persian scholar. 

The late Dr. Leitner of the Punjab wrote 
in his Indigenotes Elements of Self-government 
in India, Introduction, pp. v. and vi: 

“ For, say what one may, the traditions which have 
maintained Indian society for thousands of years are 
Republican. If its fabric, shaken to its foundation, is 
to be coDf^olidated in a manner worthy of British nile, 
it must be by the spread of Republican institutions. 
That these are not a novelty may be shown by a bnef 
reference to the three great communities that inhabit 
the Punjab.” 

Of the Muslims Dr. Leitner wrote : 

“ The Muhammadans, in so far m they are Sunnis 
and people of the congregation (ahljamasW), have no 
raison d’etre if they do not acknowledge the elective 
principle in political matters, the ground on which they 
separated from the adherents of the hereditary princi¬ 
ple, the Shiahs. Indeed with the latter the sovereign 
has sunk below the priesthood, whilst with the former 
the greatest ruler is only acknowledged if he rules 
theocratically. The experience of their institutions, the 
absence of claw or caste in pure Muhammadanism, and 
the partial success of the “Umuma” Turkish Parlia¬ 
ment, so long as it lasted, not to speak of the Co^il 
of all races of the revered Al-Ma’mun and other Khiui- 
fas, the autonomy of every race and creed under Turkjsh 
rule, are the examples, if not proofs, to bo held out for 
our encouragement in the noble task which the Govern¬ 
ment has undertaken, if not for the guidance of our 
Muhammadan fellow-eitisens.” 
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Dr. Leitner gave similar descriptions of the 
democratic institutions of the Hindus and ^e 
Sikhs also. 

In 19101 Mr. (afterwards Lord) Balfour 
having made the unfounded assertion that 
Orientals had never shown any capacity for 
self-government, Sheikh M. H. Kidwai wrote 
to the London Daily News on the 16th June, 
1910, in reply: 

" In reply to th^e assertions I challenge him to show 
me any other period in the history of the world when 
the equality of man to man of every colour and race 
was more practically established, when the government 
of a country—an Empire—was on a more popular basis 
and with less autocracy, bureaucracy or officialism or 
absolutism than the glorious Khalifat of Omar. It was 
real self-government in the strictest sense of the term, 
as even a sweeper had a voice and a hand in the adminis¬ 
tration of his Empire. It is in fact the only period in 
the history of the world known to us when true socialis¬ 
tic principles were tried in the administration of an 
Empire and in the regulation of a harmonious and 
gradeless society which extended over countries and 
continents.” 

In 1913 Professor Feroz-ud-Din of Aligarh 
College quoted the following words of the 
Khalifa Omar (in translation) in an article 
which the R'ofeasor contributed to Muslim India 
and Islamic Review : 

“ My brothera I I owe you several duties, and you 
have several rights over me. One of them is that you 
should see that I do not misuse the revenue; another, 
that I may not adopt wrong measures in the a.saessment 
of the revenue; that I should increase your salaries; 
protect the frontiers; and I should not involve you in 
unnecessary dangers. Whenever I err, you have a right 
to stop and take me to task.” 

After quoting these words of the great 
Khalifa the Professor observed : 

"That the great Caliph during his whole regime 
kept these words to their very spirit is above every 
criticism. His own well-known saying, ‘There is no 
Caliphate without the consultation of the general body 
of Mussulmans,’ characterized all his career as a ruler. 
1116 emoluments of his office were just sufficient to enable 
him to keep body and soul together, and to cover his 
body with a shirt of rough coarse cloth with twelve 
atches in it; in fact the total daily expends of his 
ousehold did not amount to more than a shilling. In 
the beginning he did not take anything from the 
(Treasury), but later on he found that the 
duties of his office were interfenid with by his private 
efforts to earn a livelihood for himself. He then put 
the question of his stipend in the hands of the ‘ Majlis- 
i-Shura’ (the representative body of Councillors) ns 
well as before the Mussulmans at large congregated in 
the mosque for the Friday prayers, and it was decided 
that he should be given just as much as he required for 
his ordinary needs.” 

As our Muslim chief and ordinary Ministers 
are neither descendants nor successors of 
Khalifa Omar, no one need be disappointed to 
find no patches in their clothes nor feel surprised 
to find them overfed. 


We have given above some idea of the 
democratic character of Islam and its institu¬ 
tions and indicated also the dempcratic 
character of the early Caliphate. Let us now 
turn to more modem times and take some 
Muslim country as an example of Islamic 
political ideals in practice. For instance, let 
us take Afghanistan, our immediate neighbour. 
In the last century Elphinstonc wrote in his 
Account of ihe Kingdom of Caubvl (^cond 
edition) : 

"The Afghans themselves exiilt in the free spirit 
of their institutions. Those who are little under the 
royal authority are proud of their independence, which 
those under the King admire and fain would imitate. 
They all endeavour to maintain that “All Afghans are 
equal,” which, though it is not nor ever was true, still 
shows their notions and their wishes. I once strongly 
urged to a very intelligent old man of the tribe of 
Mceankhail the superiority of a quiet and secure life 
under a powerful monarch to the discord, the alarms 
and the blood, which they owed to their present system. 
The old man replied with great warmth and thus con¬ 
cluded an indignant harangue against art)itraiy power; 
‘We are content with discord, we are content with 
alarms, we are content with blood, but we will never 
be content with a master.’” Vol. i, p. 279. 

We will extract two more passages, out of 
many, from Elphinstone’s book to give the 
reader some idea of self-government in Afghan¬ 
istan in his day. 

" As each tribe has a government of its own and 
constitutes a complete commonwealth within itself, it 
may be well to examine the rise and present situation 
of those commonwealths, before we proceed to consider 
them ns composing one State or one confederacy, under 
a common sovereign.” Vol. i, page 253. 

" The name of Ooloo.s8 is applied either to a whole 
tribe, or to one of these independent branches. Tlie 
word seems to mean a clannish commonwealth.” Vol. i, 
p. 254. 

There were Hindus in Afghanistan in those 
days, as there are in our day. Of them 
Elphinstonc wrote in his book, in part: 

“.they are not treated with any particular 

contempt or hanlship; they'are en)ployed in situations 
of tru.st and emolument, and those who reside in Afgha¬ 
nistan appear as much at their ease as most of the other 
inhabitants.” Vol. i, pp. 317-318. 

"They are often employed about the Court, in 
offices connected with money or accounts; the duty 
of steward and trea.surer about every great man is 
exercised either by a Hindoo or a Persian. There have 
even been Hindoo governors of provinces and at this 
moment the great Government of Peshawar has been 

put into the hands of a person of that religion. 

I have mentioned the degree of toleration which the 
Hindoos meet with, and have only to add, that many 
of them are in very good circurastancra, and that they 
possess the best houses in every town if we except the 
palaces of the nobility.” Vol. i, p. 503. . 

' • 

We will now conclude with brief descrii)*ions 
of the constitutions or governments of free 
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Muslim countries or free countries in which 
there are considerable numbers of Muslims. 

Afghanistan.— The government of Afgha¬ 
nistan is a constitutional monarchy in which 
the supreme legislative power is vested in the 
Parliament consisting of the King, a Senate 
and a National Assembly. The Senate consists 
of a maximum of 40 members, who are nomi¬ 
nated for life by the King. The National 
Assembly consists of 120 elected members. 

Arabia. —The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia is 
the most powerful State in this country. Its 
Constitution in its present form provides for a 
Council of Ministers under the presidency of 
the Amir Feysal, the King’s second son, who 
is also Minister for Foreign Affairs and in whose 
office the Ministiy of the Interior has been 
merged. The religious law of Islam is the 
common law of the land, and is administered 
by courts at the head of which is a Chief Judge 
who is responsible for the Department of Sharia 
(legal) Affairs. The Constitution also provides 
for the setting up of certain advisory C’ouncils, 
comprising a consultative Legislative Assembly 
in Mecca, Municipal Councils in each of the 
towns in Medina and Jedda and Village and 
Tribal Councils throughout the provinces. 

Egyp^-^Egypt is a (onstitutional monar¬ 
chy. Its constitution provides for a Parliament, 
comimsed of a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputic's. Two-fifths of the Senators are 
apjminted by the King and the remaining three- 
fifths elected. The Chamber of Deputies is 
composed of more than 200 members, at least 
30 years of age. For both houses the vote is 
based on universal male suffrage. Soldiers have 
no votes. There are Provincial Councils en¬ 
dowed with various powers. More than 91 per 
cent, of Egyptians are Moslems and more than 
8 per cent. Christians. There is no communal 
^liscriraination, privileges or separate electorates. 

Iran (Persia).—Iran is a constitutional 
monarchy with a National Assembly, called the 
‘Majlis.’ The government of the country is 
in the hands of the Cabinet. 

Iraq (Mesopotamia).—^Thc Organic Law 
passed by the Constituent Assembly in June, 
1924, provides for a limited monarchy and a 
responsible government. The legislative body 


consists of a Senate of 20 nominated elder states¬ 
men and the Lower House of 108 elected 
deputies. 

Turkey.—Turkey is the most powerful 
Muslim State in the world. But it has an 
entirely secular constitution and body of laws. 
It is a Republic. The Grand National 
Assembly of Angora voted, on January 20, 
1921, a Fundamental Law which declared that 
all sovereignty belonged to the people and that 
all power, both executive and legislative, was 
vested in the Grand National Assembly as being 
the sole representative of the people. There 
is no provision for a Senate. All the members 
of the Grand National Assembly are elected by 
voters of both sexes of the age of 23, who can 
become members of the Grand National Assem¬ 
bly at the age of 31. The President of the 
Republic is chosen from among the deputies of 
the National Assembly. 

Azerbaijan, Turkmen, Uzbek, Tadshik, 
Kazakh, and Ui^hiz are Constituent Repub¬ 
lics of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
(U. S. S. R.), and Bashkir, Tartar, Dagestan, 
etc.. Autonomous Republics of U. S. S. R. 

China. —Hitherto we have mentioned those 
countries of which Mussalmans. foim the major¬ 
ity of the inhabitants. But the largest number 
of Mussalmans outside India, living in a, single 
country, inhabit China and are there a minority. 
But they arc as thoroughgoing republicans of the 
Republic of China as the Chinese professing other 
religions. They are fighting for the freedom of 
their country with as much zeal, courage and 
partriotism as other Chinese. They have never 
asked for or obtained ‘weightage’ or separate 
electorates, nor do they seek or obtain any 
specific share of appointments in the public 
service, on ‘minimum qualifications,’ in excess 
of what they may pray for on the basis of their 
numerical strength. 

The Muslims of China are a minority, a 
smaller minority than Indian Muslims are in 
India, But they are not oppressed by other 
Chinese, nor do they seek protection from them 
under the influence of some pretended or ima¬ 
ginary fears. 

It is not necessary to describe the govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of China in detail. 



ALL MEN WISH TO BEGIN AGAIN 

By BERTRAM GODWIN STEINHOJPF 


Optut cphippia boa piger, optat araro caballus 
-Hor. Epifit. XIV. 43 


Whatever his walk of life, it seems that there 
has never lived a man, who has not, at some 
time, said to himself. If I could only begin 
again 1' But it is curious to reflect tnat this 
thought, or this wish, is by no means confined 
to the ‘failures’: it is just as common in the case 
of men, who, in the world’s estimation, are looked 
upon as conspicuous examples of ‘success’, 

Byron, a man of letters, wished that he had 
been a man of action. By the irony of Fate, 
his wish was granted, and he died a man of 
action, at Missolonghi, fighting for the Greeks. 
Carlyle, the greatest man of letters of modern 
times, warned a young friend utterly to avoid 
‘that great froth ocean called literature.’ Had 
he been a* man of action, he might have been 
happier—but not we. He was our conscript, on 
whom the lot fell, and, fighting our battles in 
the realm of thought, be has left us a rccor(l— 
thirty volumes—which shall be, to succeeding 
ages, a perennial source of inspiration, and a 
motive power for righteous living, and noble 
endeavour, in every sphere of life, practical, 
and contemplative. Dryden lamented, too late, 
that he had grown old in the pursuit of so 
barren a reward as Fame, when half the time 
and labour might have got him the highest 
honours of the gown. Boswell has recorded 
some passing remarks of Johnson’s, which show 
that Johnson also was not free from such 
thoughts, and wishes. 

Shakespeare, ‘the greatest intellect that has 
left a record of itself’ (Clarlyle: //croc.s and 
Hero Worship), n genius so consummate, that, m 
the line he chose for himself, ho had attained the 
utmost limit of success, is no exception. See 
his sonnet commencing, ‘When to the sessions 
of sweet silent thought,' and more particularly, 
the one commencing, ‘0 for my sake* do you 
with Fortune chide,’ Had these thoughts, or 
w'ishes, appeared in his plays, they could have 
been put down to the requirements of dramatic 
propriety; but in the sonnets they are his own, 
for there he ‘unlocked his heart.’ Napoleon, a 
man of action, and also of thought, said, at the 
zenith of his car^r, that the happiest period 
of his life was, when, as a young man, without 
a job, he promenaded the streets of Pans, Iook- 


ing for a hotel, where he might get the cheapest 
dinner. Goetlie said he could remember only 
fourteen really happy days in the whole of his 
life. Sec those exquisite lines in his dedication 
to Faust, Second Part, ending. 

Was Ich besitzn sche Ich wie im Weiten, 

Und was werschwand wird mirzu Wirklichkeiten. 

Diocletian voluntarily surrendered the 
mastership of the world and preferred growing 
cabbages on the outskirts of the empire [see 
Gibbon). Danton said, too late, when led to 
the guillotine, “ It is better to be a poor fisher¬ 
man, than to have anything to do with the 
governing o-f men.” 

Now, to take an example from famous men 
of the present day, there is Ezra Pound, the 
chief exponent of modem poetry (or verse?), 
and also of obscurity in literature, this is what 
he says : 

0 Vonus, 0 Mercury, patron of thieves, 

Lend nin u little tobacco shop, or install me in any 
profession 

Sa\'e this damned profession of writing, where one 
needs one’s brains all the time. 

(Ezra Pound, The Lake Isle). 

Sir Hugh Walpole, recently interviewed by 
a newspaper man, spoke in much the same 
.strain. Milton, Gibbon, and Wordsworth 
appear to be examples to the contrary; but it 
may be only that they left no record of theij 
inmost fecling.s on this matter; though there 
are many j)assagcs in Samson Agonistes where 
Milton seems to speak for himself. In fact, 
the whole of tliat great drama, perhaps^ the 
only one that has been written in modern times 
in the manner of the Greeks—.this was Goethe’s 
opinion—is a running commentary oft the sub¬ 
ject of this paper : ‘All men wish to begin 
again.’ 

The above examples have been taken, at 
random, from among the great, and the famous. 
The like, however, may be found in the 
humblest ranks of life. You may read the 
words—^‘If I might begin again’—^written on 
the faces of the middle-aged men, sitfmg on 
the benches, in the parks, and open spaoes, in 

London, in Bombay, in Madras. 

" • 
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In the realm of fiction Hamlet is the noblest 
example of all such ineffectual wishers. But 
Shakespeare’s characters can hardly be called 
fictitious, in the ordinary sense of that term, 
they are as real as flesh and blood. 

The only humans, who seem to have been 
free from this wish, and to whom the thought 
itself seems to have been subjectively unknown, 
are tlie saints and the sages. It would be 
hazardous to associate this thought, or wish, 
with St. Paul, or St. Francis of Assissi, or with 
Socrates, Gautama, Sankara, or Gandhi, and 
Rabindranath Tagore. Though one of these— 
St. Paul—did make a second start, fairly late 
in life, and in a direction diametrically opposite 
to his first. But had he not done so, he would 
not now be looked upon as a saint, but only 
as a persecutor of the Christians. Having 
once, finally and irrevocably, committed them¬ 
selves to the doctrine of renunciation, it is not 
opened to them, afterwards, to wish for any other 
course of life than the one they have chosen. 
They never ‘look before and after’; or, if they 
ever do, they never ‘pine for what is not.’ They 
have emancipated themselves from the desire 
of fame, that ‘last infirmity of noble mind’ 
and even of glory, which, Renan said, is, after 
all, the only thing that has the best 
chance of not being altogether vanity. 
Their motto is: ‘Scckost thou great things, 
seek them not.’ 

A little consideration, however, will con¬ 
vince us that it is not possible to begin again, 
in the way in which we all wish to do so. The 
wish arises after an experiment has been n)ade, 
after the cake has been eaten, and is due entire¬ 
ly to knowledge subsequently acquired. It is, 
therefore, obvious, that if some benign fairy 
were to put us back again at the same starting 
point, we must, for want of that subsequent 
tanowledge, make the same start, and the same 
choice over again; unless we are like the pro¬ 
verbial ass, of the metapTiysicians, between two 
bundles of hay, and make no choice at all. The 
cake, once eaten, cannot again be un-eaten; and 
to go on eating one cake after another, is only, 
over and over again, to be taken in by the gilt 
on the gingerbread. 

Horace has laboured the point in one of his 
Satires (Book I. Sat. I), but he does not come 
to any satisfactory conclusion. Browning 
grappled with .this spectre round the comer, in 
one of his subtlest poems, ‘Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower Came.' But neither Horace, 
nor Browning, could find a way of disentang¬ 
ling themselves from the Laocoon coils. The 
follbWing stanza contains the gist of Browning’s 
poem; 


“Thus had I so long suffered in the quest, 

Heard failure prophesied so oft, been writ 

So many times among ' The Band ’ 1—to wit 

The Knights who to the Dark Tower’s search 
addressed 

Their steps—that just to fail as they, seemed best. 

And all the doubt was now—should I be fit.” 

This subtle, full-blooded poem has often 
been quoted by his detractors, in support of 
their charge, against Browning, of flat unintelli¬ 
gibility. But this poem is not half so 
unintelligible as the daily output of the present- 
day writers of ‘modern verse’. 

If life is to be viewed from the standpoint 
of ‘the choice of a career,’ then here is an ins¬ 
tructive dialogue, real, or imaginary, between 
l^yrrhus and a Greek philosopher, condensed, 
and abridged from the old Greek Classics: 

Pyrrhus. I will conquer all Greece first. 

Philosopher. And then ? 

Pyrrhus. I will conquer Rome. 

Philosopher. And then ? 

J*yrrhus. I will conquer Egypt and all Africa. 

Philosopher. And then ? 

Pyrrhus. I will conquer Asia Minor. 

Philosopher. And then ? 

Pyrrhus. I will conquer Persia and India. 

Philosopher. And then ? 

Pyrrhus. I will conquer all Scythia. 

Philosopher. And then ? 

Pyrrhus. I will return to Epinas, build a small 
house in a garden, and live there con¬ 
tented and happy. 

Philosopher. So ? But why not at once now set 
about planting that garden, and 
building that small house 7 

So Pyrrhus spoke, so the sage suggested. 

The fact of the matter is this : the choices 
before us in the race of life, are so multitudi¬ 
nous, and our knowledge at the starting point 
is so meagre, that, whatever choice we may 
make, it is almost inevitable that, later on, we 
shall be inclined to wish that we had chosen 
differently. But when we consider that the race 
is a collective one, in which each individual 
plays but a small part, the difficulty vanishes. 

Inque brevi apatio m\itantur caecla aniinantum, 

£t quasi cursores vitai lampada tradimt. 

—^Lucr., De. Re. Nat. 

It is enough if the torch is handed on to the 
next. 

If there were no choice, there would be no 
after-misgivings, or regrets. In this world— 
the only such place in the whole universe—^who 
knows ?—it is the high privilege allowed only 
to man to be able to make a choice. In other 
words, man alone has been given a free will 
with reason and intelligence, to make a choice, 
in every sphere of life, active, and contempla¬ 
tive. No other living beings have this privilege. 



THE FALL OF FRANCE 


UT 


The lower animals act on a blind, but unerring, 
propulsion, and have no misgivings, no regrets: 
undoubtedly a happy condition, but not a higher. 
Adam and Eve, before the Fall, would have gone 
on happily to the end. But a choice was put 
to them. They chose wrongly. Misgivings 
and regrets followed, by a logical sequence, and 
these have been handed down to their progeny. 
And so all men have, at some time or other, 
wished that they might be able to begin again. 
(The old story in Genesis affords a better solu¬ 
tion to most of the problems of life than do 
the various and conflicting speculations indulged 
in by philosophers in all ages.) It is inherent 
in human life. The ‘quietists’ sought to sur¬ 
mount it, or walk round it, by mere negations. 
But no ‘escapist’ can escape, so long as he lives. 


Life is action. Man finds himself at the cross 
roads. He cannot stand there motionless. He 
must move on, if not by this road, then,by that. 
But once he has begun to move, he cannot come 
back again to the first parting of the ways. 
This condition is not a matter for regret: it is 
a high privilege, and, properly viewed, and 
acted on, constitutes one of the chief motive 
powers of all human endeavour. A live dog 
is better than a dead lion. A man is worth 
more than many sparrows, said the Greatest 
Man that was born of woman, who grappled 
every problem of life, struggled with every 
variety of conflicting impulses and then went 
unswervingly on, till He uttered His last words: 
‘It M finish^.* 


THE FALL OF FRANCE 


By J, M. 

The tragic fall of France, preceded by the 
pathetic appeals for help by her Government, 
has evoked widespread sympathy. 

There is always pity in a fall, and sympathy 
goes out from the human heart to the fallen 
instinctively, without even judging his faults 
or follies. The greater the glory and the higher 
the position from which the fall happens, the 
more the pity and the wider the expression of 
sympathy. When pitying and sympathising 
with the fallen, one is generally disinclined to 
look at his bad side or his unedifying past, but 
rather points to and praises whatever good 
there may be in him. This generous feeling is 
one of the fiffest qualities of the human heart, 
and the higher our spiritual growth the more 
spontaneous and over-flowing this feeling be¬ 
comes. 

But such falls have great lessons to learn 
from also; and, therefore, after offering the 
hand of sympathetic help to the fallen, it is 
wise to reflect on his doings in the past. 

In the case of the present fall of France 
the sympathetic world today is eulogising her 
love of “ liberty, equality, and fraternity,” and 
praising her refinement, culture and civilisation. 
But in doing so the world must not also miss 
the great lesson of it by neglecting a critical 
study of France’s doings and tendencies in the 
past. I am referring to her past here to draw 
the attention of those Imperial Powers, who 
may be careless and unmindful of the causes 


that have led to the French disaster, and also 
of tliose people who are unthinking admirers of 
the culture and civilisation of France. 

If we critically and with open mind review 
the political and the Empire history of France 
the one fact that stands out very clearly is that 
this history is neither glorious nor reflective of 
high and true civilisation. The slogan of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, raised during the 
French Revolution, which influenced the French 
people against the ruling Bourbons, and which 
earned the reputation for France for love of 
freedom, was after all a cry that has always 
come, in one form or the other, from the people 
oppressed and tyrannised over by their rulers. 
As soon as the oppression and the tyranny have 
been thrown off, the* people raising the cry 
have forgotten it, and have even adopted the 
opposite course as power and influence have 
come into their own hands. It was not other¬ 
wise in the case of France; apd, as the 
revolutionaries under Napolean came into power, 
replacing the Bourbons, the republican cries 
were heard no more. Rather, by giving support 
to the imperial ambition of Napolean and by 
acclaiming with great joy and elation his 
militaiy victories and territorial acquirements, 
the French people showed how little their men¬ 
tality had been really changed by the Reyolution. 

• Itoad the following in Les MiserabUs : 

“What a splendid dcjitiny it is for a people to be 
the empire of such an Emperor, when that people ^js 
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France, and adds its genius to the genius of that man I 
To appear and reign; to march and triumph; to have 
as bivouacs every capita]; to select grenadiers and make 
kings of- tliem; to decree the downfall of dynaslics; 
to transfigure Europe at double quick slep; to follow 
in one man HiUinibal, Caesar, and Charlemagne; to be 
the peoi)le of a ruler who accompanies your every day¬ 
break with tlic brilliant announcement of a battle gain¬ 
ed; to be aroused in the morning by the guns of Ihc 
Invalides; to be the great nation, and give birth to the 
great army; to sound a titanic flourish of trumpets 
through history; to conquer the world twice, by con¬ 
quest and by amazement—alt this is sublime, and what 
is there greater ? ” 

AVlmt spirit do lltose lines breathe ? 

Post-RcvoJutioii France invaded other 
peoples’ territories, subjugated the weak, exten¬ 
ded the empire, and dispossessed, where she 
could, the innocent natives of otlior lands of 
their freedom and their birth-rights, even by 
going across the seas and oceans. 

Were those the doings of a j)eoi)le, 'who 
believed in and had adopted the liberty, eciuality 
and fraternity ideas of the Revolution; or of 
a peojile, who were actuated by selfish, im])erinl 
desires and by lust for pleasure, advantage and 
aggrandisement at the expense of the weak, 
just like the others of (hat type ? 

Today also look at the dealings of France 
towards others. In her imperial possessions 
have the children of the soil anything like poli¬ 
tical freedom, or equality of treatment ? Are 
they not kept under subjection for exploitation 
and for the benefit and enrichment of France ? 

If that be so, what claim could she have to 
world sympathy, when a similarly motived and 
actuated stronger power is giving her a taste 
(and that too not fully) of her dealings to¬ 
wards others in the past as well as today ? 

If wc turn again to the culture and civili¬ 
sation of France, little is found to praise and 
appreciate, unless by culture and civilisation 
wc mean the direction and application of 
imagination and inventive genius to subtleties 
of physical enjoyment and luxurious living, a'nd 
to means of impulse satisfaction. Have the 
French culture and civilisation contributed, 
in the least, to human happiness, and even to 
the real happiness of the French people them¬ 
selves ? Has that culture sought to help the 
French people, and those who have been 
influenced by it, in making any progress in true 
human evolution leading away from animality? 
Or, rather, hiw it not turned human thought 
and activity to the desires and cravings of the 
flesh, which mean all to the lower animals but 
should not so mean to human beings ? 

' To those, who would say that in living and 
also fti pleasure-seeking France has been the 
leader in taste and refinement, I would point 


out that such taste and refinement have been 
responsible more for the moral degradation of 
the French than for their progress and welfare. 
In simple and unluxurious living, and in what 
is called unrefined physical enjoyment the mind 
remains less attached to enjoyment and the 
imagination docs not create ipuch keenness in 
desire. It is for that reason that tlie animals 
and also the simple village folk, who are un¬ 
affected by the modern civilisation atmosphere 
arc freer in mind and less brooding on physical 
enjoyments than those calling themselves 
civilised. The former follow the laws of nature 
and natural impulses till their satisfaction but 
the latter pursue them in imagination thereafter 
and thereby excite themselves unnaturally, and 
think out new and novel means and ways of 
satisfaction. It is these subtle and luxurious 
means of various desire satisfaction, which 
jnodern civilisation calls taste and refinement, 
though they really only kindle cravings and 
prevent our mind from concentration on truer 
objects and ennobling thoughts. 

If, therefore, “Gay Parec” has popularly 
stood for “ebullit'nt, almost impertinpnt gaeity, 
for refined sophistication, for a free art and a 
delectable culture all its own,” and, if her influ¬ 
ence outside has been for the sjiread of loose 
thitdfing, frivolous tendencies, the lowering of 
moral standards, the dishonouring of mother¬ 
hood in women, the, shameful prominence given 
to the physical attractions of women over their 
virtues, the debased and perverted outlook on 
sex relationship, and generally for the 
misdirection of human intelligence, thought 
and energy towards merely enjoyment-seeking 
and short-sighted materialistic view of life from 
their concentration on impulse-control, thought- 
purification worthy of human beings, and 
spiritualisation of the human nature,—^wcll, 
can it be said that a danger to such French 
civilisation, through a political fall of France, 
will be a loss to the world and to humanity ? 

Rather, should not that fall open our eyes 
to the inevitable consequences of the life of 
frivolity, animality, depravity, and debasing 
luxury covered and justified by what arc wrongly 
called culture and refinement ? 

Indeed, apart from giving a polished cover 
to the crude sense of pleasure and enjoyment 
what else has this culture produced ? 

Some scientists, who have examined and 
analysed some properties of matter, and studied 
some laws of nature ? But other countries also 
have more or less produced such scientists. 
Moreover, have those scientists, after their 
work in the laboratory, transcended it and 
risen to a higher level to take a broader, deeper 
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and a synthetic perspective of their work in 
order to appreciate the supreme purpose behind 
the manifestations of Nature? And, have they 
meditated over the ultimate teachings and 
indications of science and applied them io the 
advancement of human virtues and lasting 
happiness ? 

In art and literature also what better con¬ 
tribution has come from the French civilisation? 
What great thinker, philosopher, world saviour, 
or selfless sympathiser of human woes, whose 
heart has wept for the suffering people, has it 
produced ? Did it prepare the French soil aiul 
atmosphere for the birth of a Buddha, a Jesu^:, 
a Sankaracharyya, or even a Socrates ami an 
Aristotle ? A few great writers like Hugo has 
it produced, who have inspired the nobler 
instincts and feelings in men; but so many 
Daudets have appeared and swelled literature 
by writings, which have excited and pandered 
to the vile propensities of mem and women. 

Such have been the characteristic and 
tendency of the French culture and civilisation, 
the influence of which over Europe, America, 
and elsewhere, too, has been injurious and 
corrupting^ If the one result of tlie war be a 
rude eye-opening sriock to the thouglith'ss ad¬ 
mirers of it, the war will not have been in vain. 


And, if the war would demolish this ‘civilisa¬ 
tion’, and give the wisdom to the French people 
and also to others elsewhere to build up iinothcr 
altogether different civilisation founded on 
higher ideals and on a spiritual understanding 
of human life, the war will not have been 
wholly ruinous and without justification. There 
is a faint indication of such wisdom dawning. 
Marshal Petain, on the eve of the Armistice, 
reminded the French people that “ Since the 
victory of 1918 the spirit of pleasure has pre¬ 
vailed over the spirit of sacrifice.” How true 
is that, though the Marshal has done the mistake 
confining his vision to the after incidents of the 
last war and not stretching it beyond. For, 
this demoralising spirit of pleasure has not 
merely followed the victory in the last war. but 
has been the keynote of their much applauded 
civilisation and culture. Let the French people 
reali.se that and sec, in their hour of misfortune, 
whore the civilisation and culture, which they 
have developed and pursued, are bound to lead. 
Should that realisation go deep and touch their 
heart, the French will rise and rise gloriously 
to heights yet unattainod by them, from where 
they will throw new light on Europe, the light 
leading to endtiring peace, happiness, real free¬ 
dom for all and the spiritual progress of man. 


BENGALI INFLUENCE OVER ANDHRADESA 

By P. RAJESWARA RAO 


In spite op the fact that Andhradesa is not an 
adjacent territoiy to Bengal and Bcjigali.s a« a 
community never migrated to this part of India, 
the Bengali influence over it is considerable. 
In fact there are many common traits between 
the Andhras and the Bengalis. Emotional Icniper, 
spirit of service and sacrifice, confidenc(i in 
their own capacity are common to both. When¬ 
ever an opportunity for mutual contact arose 
in any walk of life, these helped to bring them 
together. 

Bengalis had the first fruits of English 
education. Great religious movements like the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Ramkrishna Mission ori¬ 
ginated in Bengal. In public life as well Bengal 
lead the way. Anti-Partition agitation was 
responsible for rousing the political conscious¬ 
ness of India. The late Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
rightly evaluated the position of Bengal when 
he proclaimed: “What Bengal thinks today 
the rest of India thinks to-raorrow.” 

The late Mi;. Veeresalingam Pantulu, the 
greatest social reformer that Andhradesa has so 
far produced, derived inspiration from the 
example of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 


Further he w'as the product of Brahmo culture. 
The .spread of Brahmo Samaj in Andhradesa is 
mainly duo to the late Sir R. Venkata Ratnam 
Naidu, the renowned savant and scholar. The 
Anli-Partition agitation at once attracted the 
.\ndhras. The late Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal was 
the idol of the politically-minded Andhras. His 
clarion call emptied the colleges and showed tlic 
way to National Education. 

In the realm of c’ducation the influence of 
Bengal is apparent. Even today most of the 
students wlio go to Calcutta from the South 
are Andhras. Sir S. Radhakrishnan became 
what he is today after joining thp Calcutta 
University. The late Prof. B. Ramachandra 
Rao made his mark ns an economist in the 
Calcutta University. The Poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, is adored in Andhradesa. His model 
of free verse is wddcly followed by the younger 
generation of Andhra poets. A good many 
Bengali novels are translated into Tclugu every 
year. The instances so far cited are, merely 
•illustrative and not exhaustive. It is expected 
that closer contact and co-operation in Tfuturc 
will engender excellent results. 



THE HOLWELL MONUMENT 

By PRorBSsoR RAMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


Ac€ 0 ’»'sujg to Messrs. Cotton and Wilson, 
the original Holwell Monument was erected by 
Mr. Holwell at his own cost during the short 
term of his governorship of Calcutta in 1760. 
This monument, already dilapidated, was totally 
removed by prder of Ivord Hastings in 1821. 
The present monument, a replica of the old (a 
"personal gift"), was erected by Lord Curzon 
in 1902, on the same spot, i.e., where the dead 
bodies of those who died in the Black Hole and 
the fighting, w^cre thrown into the ditch. 

With regard to the inscriptions upon the 
monument, I/ord Curzon not only made the cor¬ 
rections in the list of the dead but made a very 
important omission, in the light of the latest 
researches. In the original inscription, Mr. 
Holw'ell had inserted the following, besides 
other things : 

(After recounting the names)."who with sun¬ 

dry other inhabitants, militaiy and civil, to the number 
of 123 persons, were by the tyrannic violence of Suraj- 
ud-Dowlnh, Suba of Bengal, suffocated in the Black 
Hole prison of Fort William.” 

Further down, the inscription said : 

"This horrid act of violence was as amply as de¬ 
servedly revenged on Suraj-ud-Dowlah,” etc. 

The inscriptions put up by Lord Curzon 
omitted all this; because, as his Lordship said 
in the speech delivered on 19th, December, w'hcn 
he unveiled the monument, later researches did 
nqt substantiate Holwell’s statements. {Old 
Fort WUliam by C. R. Wilson, Vol. I, p. xxvii, 
§lso, Calcutta Old And New by H. E. F. Cotton, 
p. 416.) 

The present monuirlent, therefore, docs not 
mention anyone’s name as being responsible for 
the Black Hole incident. The inscriptions, as 
anybody can see, do not mention Siraj 
at all; and, therefore, the question whether 
Siraj was Responsible for the Black Hole or not, 
does not arise, so far as the writings on the 
tablets are concerned. 

Siraj was long ago absolved of all personal 
responsibilityg, in the matter by the highest 
authorities on the subject. For example : 

Mr. S. C. Hill says that Siraj ordered those 
prisoners (Europeans) who had assaulted the 
Nawab’s men in a drunken excitement to.be 
edn^ned in the Black Hole; but 
" the oative officers applied this order to all the prisem- 


ers without, distinction.” (Bengal in 1756-67, published 
1905, Vol. I, p. xc). 

Mr. C. R. Wilson, describing the old Fort, 
says: 

" Within its walls was situated the Black Hole 
prison in which on the stifling night of June 20, 1756, 
123 brave souls were needlessly and cruelly done to 
death through the stupidity of those in charge of them.” 
(Old Fort WUliam, published 1906, Vol. I, Introduction, 
para I). 

Mr. H. H. Dodwell, after describing the 
Black Hole incident, says : 

" No one has ascribed this event to the personal 
orders of Sirajuddowlah.” (Dupleix and Clive, pub- 
li.«!hed 1920, p. 122). 

The same author in -another book calls the 
Black Hole tragedy "an accident.” (Great 
Events in History, 1934, p, 439). 

Dr. Vincent A. Smith : • 

“The Nawab was not personally and directly res¬ 
ponsible for the atrocity.” (Oxjord History of India, 
first publi.<!hed in 1919, second edition, p. 489). 

In this view, no historian worth the name 
has as yet opposed the persons quoted above. 
The latter occupy eminent positions as histori¬ 
ans and they have thus alt absplved Siraj of 
personal responsibility. 

The historians quoted above are, at the 
same time, men who believed that the Black 
Hole story was true. But there were two persons 
of note, one Indian and another English, who 
tried to prove that the Black Hole story was false 
and a "libel”, too. But libel upon whom? The 
answer given by these two gentlemen is, "The 
British.” And the names of these gentlemen 
are: Messrs. Akshoy Kumar Maitreya and 
J. H. Little. It will be interesting to know the 
full story as to how these gentlemen came to 
champion the cause of British honour and British 
love of truth. 

In the year 1915, Mr. J. H. Little published 
a paper entitled "The Black Hole and the Ques¬ 
tion of Holwcll’s Veracity” in Bengal Past & 
Present (Vol. XI, p. 75 et seq.). In this, he 
wanted to prove that Holwell’s version of the 
Black Hole was false because he was a liar 
(though historians have noted that the Black 
Hole story does not rest (on Holwell alone, but 
a dozen or so persons more). In its place Mr. 
Little sets up his own story, which is briefly as 
follows: 
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When Siraj attacked tiie Fort, the British 
offered the most stubborn resistance and fought 
to the last with the heiipism characteristic of the 
British. The fighting was so desperate that only 
nine or ten men were alive when the Fort was 
stormed and some of these men were wounded. 
These men, including Holwell, were taken cap¬ 
tive and put in the Black Hole for one night. 
They suffered from the heat of the summer, no 
doubt, but nobody was suffocated, as alleged by 
Holwell. The idea that a hundred and forty-six 
British officers and men should be so cowardly 
as to surrender to the Indians instead of fighting 
to death, apparently was humiliating to Mr. 
Little. This will be evident from what he says 
in the beginning of his paper while introducing 
his story: 

"It (i-c., his story) presents to the British nation 
a band of heroes not unworthy to rank with those who 
turned at bay in the retreat from Mons, witli those 
who held the trenches at Ypres or those who stormed 
the blood-stained heights of Gallipoli." 

After giving his own version, Mr. luttle 
again says : 

“Thus ^jtands revealed the story of a memorable 
and gallant defence, a defence so desperate that it did 
not cease till all the defenders except a mere handful 
were lying dead or dying on the bastions of the Fort, a 
defence worthy of a place in the annals of British valour.” 

Mr. Little’s paper was published in 1915. 
The next year, the Calcutta Historical Society 
held its famous Black Hole Debate, full proceed¬ 
ings oi which are to be found in Bengal Past (fc 
Present (Vol. XII, p. 136 et seq.). In this debate, 
Mr. Little pressed his point, urged the acceptance 
of his story in place of Holwell’s and, in con¬ 
clusion, said : 

“If you accept this evidence, the Black Hole story 
disappears at once and brave men come to their own 
again." 

His appeal to British pride, how^ever, dwl 
not succeed in softening the minds of Britishers. 
The Hon. Mr. E. J. Monahan, who participated 
in the debate, concluded his speech thus: 

“It had not been conclusively proved that the 
(Black Hole) story was false.” 

Professor E. F. Oaten, who mercilessly demo¬ 
lished Mr. Little’s theory, said ; 

“ I am forced reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
attractive argumenlum ad hominem, the picture so 
attractive to Englishmen, of Englishmen resisting to 
death, and dying gloriously on the bastions as English 


officers know how to die so gloriously, that thtte were 
not enough left to fill Uie Black Hole, needs more 
convincing testimony.” 

But fb^re was an Indian, the only/Indian 
who joined in the debate, who supported Mr, 
Little’s theory of heroic and desperate resistance 
of the British. This was the late Mr. Akshoy 
Kumar Maitreya, C. I. E. Mr. Maitreya refer¬ 
red, in the early part ^jf his speech, to his 
“doubts” about the truth of the Black Hole 
published “twenty years ago.” These doubts 
certainly are in his Bengali book Sir^fwddowlah 
in w’hich he had tried to disprove the Black Hole 
story in order to vindicate the honour of Siraj. 
In the Black Hole Debate pf 1916, he, in the 
company of Mr. Little, vindicated the honour of 
the British. This is what he said : 

“ As the stoiy goes, it is an undoubted libel againat 
some at least of the British heroes, who sacrificed their 
lives in doing their duty—nay, it is also a general libel 
against the British love of truth.” 

Not only this. The speaker perhaps wanted 
that some sort of memorial should be erected to 
the honour of the British Heroes who (did not 
die like trapped rats, in the Black Hole, but) 
died fighting heroically to the last against Siraj. 
At least that may be the meaning of the 
following : 

“The noble band of heroes who sacrificed their 
lives in iterance of Holwcll’s solicitude to sumnder 
have a legitimate claim upon the recognition of History 

From the above it will clearly appear that, 
according to Messrs. Little and Maitreya, the 
Black Hole story as narrated by Holwell and 
others is false. Further, it is a slur upon the 
British heroes of Calcutta, as Mr. Little insinua¬ 
tes; for, the men who are said to have died a 
cowardly death in the Black Hole, actually died 
fighting like true British heroes, and as soon as 
the Black Hole story disappears, “brave men 
cornc to their own again.” What Mr. Little sajss 
by implication, is stated openly by Mr. Maitreya, 
whose words are:— {i.e. the Black Hole 
story) is an undoubted libel” against some 
British heroes and “a general libel against the 
British love of truth.” 

It follows from the above that the Holwell 
monument, which commemorates the filack Hole 
incident, is a mark of dis^ace to British heroism, 
for it perpetuates the “libel,” that is, the false 
story of abject surrender and capitulation of the 
British heroes of Calcutta. 
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Notes on the Floud Commission Report 

By SANAT KUMAR ROY CHOUDHURY. 


Advocate and Ex- 

Thk main objection to the Lund Revenue 
system now in force was the objection to the 
Permanent Settlement. 

GnouNDs 

(i) Loss of Revenue lo the State, 
iii) Zeiniiulara did not spend money on improvc- 
monta (p. td), 

{tit) Atfsciifc of contact with cultivatois, 

(iv) More slringenl measures of legislation than 
lia.s h('('n found necewary in temporarily w'ttled areas, 
(u) Margin Iretween the fixed Land Revenue and 
the Economic rent has jrermitted the creation of a 
numoor of intermediate interest, 

(ri) iioads to an iinmens<’ volume of litigation, 
(laV) Zemindars’ records indifTerenlly maintained 
and munipuluted, 

(.viii) Remission of Revenue eaimot be given. 
(ix) Increa.Mng loss of occupancy rights, 

(jr) Accumulation of arrear rents. 

Khas land of zemindars and their homesteads also 
are to be acquired. 

'J’hey are to be left in po.ssession if they cultivate 
thidugh servants or by hired labour. 

Fishery rights, excejit in tanks to be acquired, 

R<,ason (t) : Loss to the State cannot be 
predicated of the Sunderbans Estates. 

At the time the jungles were leased out 
the State had neither the inachineiy nor the 
capital to reclaim these lands. 

It was let out at -/8/- annas per bigha 
permanently. The lessees could not pay. 
f There was commutation and rents were 
reduced to -/2/- annas per bigha on surrender 
of permanent rights. 

This has led to reclamation of large areas 
of jungle and colonization. But for this the 
pressure of population on hm'l lands would have 
been much greater. 

Now ‘those lands have mostly been re¬ 
settled and the Revenue has been settled at 
30-70 p.c, of the rayati assets, 

* Far from there being any loss to the State, 
the Sunderbaas settlement has brought in and 
is bringing in *}iuge income to the State. 

The abolition of the Lease system will be 
hardly of any benefit to the State, because the 
collectibn charges and embankment costs mpst 
be‘ paid by the State. Deducting those amounts 
the margin of profit to the lessees is scarcely 
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sufficient to meet the cost of a superior grade 
staff official. 

Reason {ii) : It can never be said that the 
zemindars did not spend money on the im¬ 
provement of land in the Sunderbans. 

The original leases were reclamation leases. 
The lotdars were to clear jungles and make 
lands fit for cultivation and those who failed 
had their grants resumed. 

Not only did the lotdars reclaim jungle, 
put up embankments originally, but they arc 
maintaining th§ same. 

They are also maintaining irrigation chan¬ 
nels and costly sluices, and in areas where 
rivers have silted up they have gone the length 
of excavating channels for irrigation purposes. 

The Sunderbans embankmetits are j)arti- 
cularly liable to breaches and the river water 
being salt the breaches must be repaired within 
24 hours, or the crops will be destroyed. 

This requires skilled labour 'and experience, 
and it is almost certain that if Government has 
to be looked to for these repairs, they will 
neither be done promptly nor efficiently. 

Reason (iii) : The third reason is that in 
the opinion of the Commission direct contact 
of the actual cultivators with the Government 
is desirable in the interest of Agricultural 
Improvement. 

The Sunderbans is an one-crop area. The 
leases are temporary, and the margin of profit 
left to the lotdars, after deduction of collection 
eliargis and embankment costs, is very small, 

JVIost of the lotdars are therefore trying to 
introduce other crops suitable for these areas 
and much money is being spent on experiments. 

The lotdars also have khas lands and in 
their own interest they have introduced culti¬ 
vation of selected kinds of paddy. 

There are Government khas mahals both 
in the permanently settled area and in the 
Sunderbans; from the condition of agriculture 
in those areas it does not appear that the 
cultivators enjoy any other privilege than that 
of paying higher rates of rent. 

We do not know of any scheme of Agritjul- 
tural Improvement undertaken by the 
Government in the Khas mahals or other areas. 
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Certainly the Simderbans lessees have not stood 
in the way of such improvements. Hiey pay 
huge amount as Cesses without getting any 
return, direct or indirect. 

Reason (tv) : Fof the protection of the 
tenancy in the permanently settled areas more 
stringent measures of legislation have been 
necessary than in temporary settled areas—say 
the Commission. 

The Commission was saying this with 
reference to the Province where there is no 
Permanent Settlement. 

The Commission overlooked the fact that 
in the temporary settled areas of Bengal, as 
also in the khas mahals, the Bengal Tenancy 
Act applies in full force. 

The case of the temporarily settled areas 
does not seem to have ever been considered 
separately by the Legislature at the time of 
passing the different Tenancy Acte. 

The Report of the Commission makes it 
abundantly clear that the condition of the Bengal 
rayats is better than that of some provinces 
where there is no Permanent Settlement. 

The motive for tenancy legislation in 
Bengal sholild therefore be looked for elsewhere 
than in the conduct of the landlords of the 
permanently settled areas. Anyway the reason 
does not apply to the temporarily settled areas 
of Bengal. 

Reason (v): The margin between economic 
rent and revenue has permitted sub-infeudation. 

Whatever may have been the case when 
the commuted revenue -/2/- per bigha was in 
force, at the time of re-settlement of these lots 
the rayati rent was fixed at a rate which the 
Settlement Ofiiccr held to be fair and equitable. 
The Revenue has been fixed at a certain per¬ 
centage of the rayati assets. It is thus of no 
importance to the Government whether the 
profit is divided between several grades of 
tenure-holders or is enjoyed by one. The 
margin that has been left is such as in the 
opinion of the authorities remunerates the 
lotdar for his trouble and expense. 

This reason also is not one applicable to 
Sunderban Estates. 

Reason (vi) : Whatever may be the figures 
for litigation in permanently settled areas, the 
percentage of rent suits in Sunderban area is 
very small indeed. 

Until recently, when the Ministers and their 
supporters began to incite agrarian trouble by 
their speeches and actions, the tenants in 
these areas had faith in their zemindars, as 
they knew that the zemindars and tenants had 
a common interest in improving their lands and 
maintaining embankments, etc. 
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They luiew that it was out of the rents 
collected from the tenants that Revenue had 
to be paid, and, except for a class of mgn who 
may be called nomads without any attachment 
to any particular lot, all paid rent without 
demur. 

There were and are areas where tenants 
paid rents barred by limitation, because whether 
he was a Hindu or a Mahomedan no scripture 
of any religion pardons a man who does not 
pay his debt. 

After the Krishak agitation of 1938 there 
were a crop of criminal cases, but these very 
soon subsided. They would have subsided soon¬ 
er if the officials by their action and anti¬ 
zemindar attitude had not given encouragement 
to the tenants. 

Reason (vii) : The Commission has stated 
from their privileged position that zemindars’ 
records have been indifferently maintained and 
manipulated. We do not know what evidence 
they had to make such a sweeping charge of 
inefficiency and criminality against all the 
zemindars. 

Here the Sundarbans lotdars are in the 
same boat with the permanent zemindars. The 
whole country has had this system of accounting 
and book-keeping for ages. The Tenancy Acts 
from time to time made suggestion regarding 
keeping of accounts, but up to this date no one 
said that the accounts were unsatisfactory. 

Nor have any statistics from civil or crimi¬ 
nal cases been given showing the number of 
cases where the Court found that the zemindar 
had manipulated his papers. 

So far as Sunderban zemindars are con¬ 
cerned we can say that such instances are very 
rare. 

Reason (vUi) : The Commission say that 
because of the existence of zemindars remission 
of revenue cannot be given in times of distresg 
or famine. This presupposes that the author¬ 
ities had sanctioned or'were willing to sanction 
remission but did not actually remit, because 
they were not sure whether the rayats would 
get the benefit. 

There was a famine in 24-Perganas in 
1342 B. S. (1935-36) owing to total*failure of 
crops. We have not heard that the khas mahal 
tenants got remission in that year. 

The fact is that humane officials cannot 
and do not avail themselves of these provisions, 
because the authorities above them sitting in 
casy-chairs in the Secretariat are not usually 
brought face to face with the distress of the 
tenantry and recommendations of the Collectors 
are countermanded. 

Rea^ (ix) : Increasing loss of occupancy 
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rights. The Commission has exonerated the 
Permanent Settlement from blame as regards 
the condition of the occupancy rajrats. 

The other findings of the Commission, that 
agricultural produce is now selling at about 
half the price of 1929, is enough to show why 
occupancy rayati holdings are being sold. 

The Commission confined its attention to 
the rayats. If it had taken figures for sale of 
tenures it would have found that the percentage 
is equally large, if not larger. 

All this is the result of economic distress, 
and will have to be endured until price levels 
are raised, better marlceting facilities given, 
imports are restricted, subsidiary occupation is 
found for the cultivators. 

Reason (x) : Aecumultaion of arrear rents. 
The Commission itself found it would be a 
greater hardship to the cultivator if instead of 
a suit at the end of 4 years, yearly or quarterly 
suits were brought. 

Tenants accumulate arrears and induce the 
landlords to stay action in the hope of better 
crops and prices. Distress becomes acute and 
their position impossible when these hopes arc 
belied year after year. 

But sometimes as in 1940 hopes are realized. 
There is tlius no good reason why the rights 
of Sunderban proprietors should be acquired. 

There is another valid objection to the 
acquisition of these lessees’ rights. The engage¬ 
ment with these Sunderbans lot-holders have 
in many cases been concluded recently at an 
enormous increase of revenue ranging from 
600 to 1200 times the previous revenue. The 
lessees took re-settlement from the Govern¬ 
ment of the day in some cases from the present 
autonomous Government relying on their 
promise that they would be maintained in 
jjossession for the terms of their leases, and it 
would be highly unjust and inequitable to 
deprive them of their properties during the term 
of their leases. 

The Commission propose to pay compen¬ 
sation at 10-15 times the nett profit. In 
calculating nett profits collection charges ore 
taken at 18 p.c. 

The re-settlement of Sunderban lots is very 
recent, and is proceeding even now. In these 
proceedings collection charges arc neve^r cal¬ 
culated at Ihorc than 5-10 per cent and these 
are cases in which if collection charge^ are 
taken at 18 p.c. of gross collections no margin 
^at all |s left. 

During the slump, properties sold at 12rl5 
timer because of the necessity of sellers and 
dearth of buyers, but in normal times the prices 


of tenures average 16-20 times and of zemin- 
daries 20-30 times the nett profit 

Khas Lands 

The Couunission has recommended that 
the khas lands and homesteads of the zemindars 
and other rent receivers be acquired by the 
State. 

As to why the homesteads of these people 
should be acquired no reasons have been given, 
and so far as one can see, no reasons can be given, 
unless it is intended that the State should 
take to itself the power of selecting the tenants 
and driving out people who are considered 
undesirable. 

No hint is given as to what will be done 
after acquiring the homesteads. It is said that 
the expropriated people are to be left in pos¬ 
session if they cultivate through servants or 
hired labourers. Obviously this applies to the 
cultivable lands. What about gardens, tanks, 
court-yards, compounds, temples, etc. ? Is it 
intended that those who have gone elsewhere 
in search of employment, leaving their home¬ 
steads, gardens, etc., unoccupied, are to lose 
them ? 

As regards cultivable khas lands the owners 
of these lands, specially in the Sunderbans, 
have incurred heavy costs in making them fit 
for cultivation. If the present owner is not the 
person who reclaimed the lands he has either 
purchased it or taken settlement from the persons 
who possessed it in khas. In either case he has 
made an outlay and is getting a return. There 
is no case of oppression of rayats here and see¬ 
ing that the burga system is being retained in 
the case of occupancy rayats there is nothing 
inherently wrong or against public policy if 
these owners of khas land have the same 
cultivated in burga. 

The Commission has not considered the 
great hardship which will be caused by expro¬ 
priation to the owners of these khas lands and 
their dependants. The Report does not suggest 
what employment these expropriated people 
will take up. The Report has not considered 
the fact that there is acute unemployment 
already amongst the class who own these khas 
lands and expropriation will mean starvation 
for them. 

Acquisition of Fishery rights has been 
recommended by the Coraraission. Fisheries in 
navigable rivers are not included in Sunderbans 
Estates. If the Commission were desirous of 
doing real good to the fishermen, they would 
have directed that fishery in the navigable rivers 
should belong to the public and should not be 
let out to anybody, either societies of fishermen 
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or to individuals. The persons who stand in 
need of and deserve State help in ^is country 
are the fishermen who actually catch fish. 

There are numerous and irksome restric¬ 
tions and imj^ris to which these fishermen are 
subject. Their boats are searched at all forest 
offices and public and semi-public officials take 
tolls in fish from these poor people. 

Not to be outdone the Government in its 
Forest Department has introduced a system of 
permits without which boats are not permitted 
entrance into the Sunderban rivers. Along with 
the fee, if any, for the permits, must be paid 
a charge of -/2/- annas per head for possible 
loss to the Government on account of burning 
twigs and dry wood in cooking food. 

These imposts are not considered abwabs, 
as the Government has imposed them. 

So far as can be gathered from the Report 
the woes of these fishermen have not found a 
responsive chord in the heart of the 
Commissioners. 

They have suggested letj;ing out to societies 
of fishermen by expropriating present owners, 
as in East Bengal Districts the Mahomedans 
are combiiflng and trying to capture the fisher¬ 
ies. Possibly they are the proposed societies. 

In the Sunderban lots however there are 
fisheries in khals bunded at great expense by 
lotdars and fitted with irrigation contrivances 
which make catching of fish easy. 

Why these fisheries should be acquired and 
who will maintain the khals, sluices and other 
contrivances is not clear from the Report. But 
one thing may be asserted without fear of 
challenge, that if the khals are let out as fisheries 
to a person who has no concern with cultiva¬ 
tion in the lot, there is bound to be disaster 
and loss of crops. At present the lotdar who 
is responsible for keeping the lands in the lot 
■fit for cultivation see to it that the fishernien do 
not do anything which may injure the crops, 
or the rayats. The Commission possibly do 
not know that the utility of the khals as fishery 
is a minor one. They are mainly water-ways, 
irrigation channels and reservoirs supplying 
men and cattle with water. 

If they are separately let out, the fisherman 
will have the sole control of the khals and will 
use them to his best advantage. For example, 
he will take in salt water from the rivers 


between Falgun and Jaistha when the fishes 
spawn. But salt water in the khals will des¬ 
troy the fertility of the soil abutting it aiid will 
overflow the fields in the rainy seaspn and 
destroy crops. The men and cattle will be 
deprived of their water supply. 

For the above reasons, fisheries, specially 
in the Sunderbans, should not be acquired. 

AowcuLTURAii Tax 

The Commission say that State acquisition 
must be preceded by a settlement and that this 
would cause delay. They estimate the delay 
to be about 30 years. They have recommended 
imposition of Agricultural Tax. 

As regards Sunderban lots there is no justi¬ 
fication for any such imposition. The 
Sunderban lots pay a heavy amount as Cesses, 
but there are practically no roads and no 
water supply in this area which have to be 
financed out of the Cess Funds. 

So far as we know, there are no Agricultural 
Farms or Colleges in this area and the Govern¬ 
ment docs not seem to have been anxious for 
anything else but increase of the revenue 
demand from this area. 

The Commission express a pious wish that 
the Agricultural Tax should be spent for 
Agricultural welfare. They possibly want to 
suggest a reason and a justification for the 
new imposition, because there can be no com¬ 
pulsion on the Government to spend it on the 
objects suggested unless it be made into a 
separate fund separately administered. 

We suspect, however, that for the assess¬ 
ment and realization of this tax a host. of 
officers will be required and the establishment 
and cost of collection will eat up a good 
proportion of the realizations. 

If the Agricultural Income Tax is really 
not a measure whereby it is intended to twt 
the Hindus in order to benefit the other com> 
munity, the tax, if imposed, should be spent in 
relieving unemployment or financing a scheme 
of unemployment insurance. 

There have been too many discriminatory 
and class legislations during the past few years 
and we would earnestly appeal to the Governor 
General to see that one more such legislation 
designed to cripple the landowning classes, 
who in Bengal are mostly Hindus, be not added 
to the Statute Book. 


ESTIMATED PROPORTION OF THE MUHAMMADANS 
IN BENGAL AT THE NEXT CENSUS 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


The time for the next Census in the spring of 
1941 is drawing near; and the population pro¬ 
blems arc agitating the minds of our students 
and public men. The Muhammadans in 
Bengal have been increasing their relative per¬ 
centage at every Census. Leaving aside the 
non-synchronoiis first enumeration of 1872, they 
were 49*69 per cent of the total population in 
1881; 50-68 per cent in 1891; 51-19 in 1901; 
52-34 in 1911; 53-55 in 1921; and now in 1931 
they are 54-44 per cent. What would be their 
relative percentage at the time of the next 
Census in 1941 ? AVhile the total population 
has increased by 38-0 per cent since 1881; they 
have increased by 51-2 per cent. If they main¬ 
tain this rate of progress their relative percentage 
would very likely be. 56-6 in 1941. 

But on the folloAving considerations we 
have come to a different conclusion. The inter- 
censal variation per cent of the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans are shown in the Table 
below. 


Variations per cent; increase +) decrease — 



1881-91 

1891-01 

1901-11 

Hindus 

+ 5-0 

+ 6-2 

+ 3-9 

Muhammadans 

+ 9-7 

-f 8-8 

-flO-4 


1911-21 


1921-31 

Hindus 

- 0-7 


+ 6-7 

Muhammadans 

+ S-2 


+ 9-1 


If we plot these figures against time, we 
get the curves as in Fig. 1. 

»-■ From Fig. 1 it will appear that the varia¬ 
tions of the rate in the curve of growth for the 
Muhammadans show ah alternating periodicity 
of 20 years—^we have got two minima and one 
maxima; and for the decade 1931-1941 it is 
likely to come down below 9-1 to say (9-1-1- 
5-2)/2=7-0 per cent. 

The corresponding curve for the Hindus 
shows a periodicity of 40 years; the trough 
being passed in 1921, it is expected that the 
crest will be reached in 1941. How far the 
percentage-nate of growth will rise it would be 
dogmatic to assert; we think it would be some 
11-0 per cent. The weakness of the argument 
lies in the fact that we have only five observed 
'.points; and that in 1921 the growth _waa Ab- 
nomtally affected by the heavy influenza 
mortality of the years 1918 and 1919. 


Since the reconstitution of the present 
province of Bengal in 1911, deaths arc recorded 
by religions. In the following table the excess 
or defect in favour of the Muhammadans in the 
death-rates among the Hindus and the Muham¬ 
madans arc given. 


Excee® or Defect —, in favour of the Muhammadans 


1911 

+ 

1-3 

1920 


0-1 

1929 


0-1 

1912 


2-5 

1921 

+ 

1-0 

1930 

+ 

0-5 

1913 

+ 

1-8 

1922 

0-2 

1931 


0-5 

1914 

+ 

0-4 

1923 


M 

1932 

+ 

0-3 

1915 

— 

1-2 

1924 

— 

0-5 

1933 


1-2 

1916 

+ 

0-9 

1925 


0-2 

1934 

— 

0-9 

1917 

+ 

0-6 

1926 

+ 

1-4 

1935 


1-0 

1918 

— 

0-1 

1927 

+ 

0-8 

1936 


2-4 

1919 

+ 

21 

1928 

+ 

00 

1937 


2-7 


H 



Taking the triennial figures together, the 
cumulative excesses or defects are as in the 


table below: 

1911-1913 + «•« 

1926-1028 

+ 2-2 

1914-1918 

-f 0-1 

1929^1931 

- 0-1 

1917-1919 

-1- 2-6 

1932-1934 

- 1-8 

1920-1922 

+ d-7 

1935-1^7 

- 6-1 

1923-1925 

- 1-8 




Not only the excess in favour of the 
Muhammadans is steadily decreasing, but the 
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excess has been converted into an increasing 
defect. The cumulative excesses during the 
decades 1911-20 and 1921-1930 were -|-8-6 and 
-f3‘3 respectively. The cumulative defect 
during the decade 1931-1940 at the rate calcu¬ 
lated for the observed period is -—12*0. 
Allowing for some recovery we would, however, 
estimate it to be some —7*0. 

The respective population growth of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans during the last 
two Census decades are shown below; 


Percentage growth during 


Community 

1911-21 

1921-31 

Muhammadan 

+ 5-2 

-f 9-1 

Hindu 

- 0-7 

+ 6*7 

Relative excess in favour 



of the Muhammadans 

+ 5*9 

-1- 2*4 


It is interesting to note that these relative 
excesses in favour of the Muhammadans are 
proportional to the cumulative excess advant¬ 
age the Muhammadans have over the Hindus 
in the matter of favourable death-rates. The 
cumulative excess of death-rates in favour 
of the Muhammadans during the decades 1911- 
20 and 1921-30 \vere +8‘6 and +3*3 
respectively (obtained by adding the excess or 
defect death-rates for the individual years). 
If -1-8-5 of cumulative excess death-rate during 
1911-20 accounts for the relative excess growtlj 
of +5-9 per cent; then -|-3'3 of cumulative 
excess death-rate during 1921-30 would account 
for a relative excess growth of -f2*3 per cent; 
which is very nearly the case. 

But in the decade 1931-1940, the advantage 
the Muhammadans had over the Hindtis in the 
matter of death-rate has changed into a defect. 
And a heavy defect, like the one observed 
during the greater part of the decade and 
estimated for the rest, is likely to result in a 
relatively smaller growth of the Muhammadans. 
The estimated defect in the growth of the 
Muhammadans during this decade would be 
some 6 per cent. 

Since the year 1933, both the Birth-rates 


and the Death-rates are published by'religions 
in the annual Bengal Public Health Reports. 
Previous to 1933, only the death-rates by reli¬ 
gions were published. Tabulating the vital rates 
for the two major communities from the 
published data, we can get the respective rates 
of increase. 


Year 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Year 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Hindus 

Birth-rate Death-rate Rate of inorease 


29-7 

23*1 

6*6 

28*3 

22*8 

5*6 

30-9 

21*8 

91 

320 

22-9 

9*1 

31*8 

22-9 

8*9 


Muhammadans 

Birth-rate Death-rate Rate of increase 


28*5 

24-3 

4*2 

29-4 

23-7 

6*7 

33*4 

22-8 

10*6 

340 

25*3 

8*7 

35*0 

25-6 

9*8 


The average rate of increase for the Hindus 
during the period 1933-1937 is 7-9 per mille; 
the corresponding figure for the Muhammadans 
being 7*8. Thus the recorded rate of increase is 
somewhat greater in the case of the Hindus. We 
have got the actual figures for the rate of increase 
for 6 years out of ten; and we find that the two 
major communities—the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, are growing at about the same 
rate. So the relative proportion of the Muham¬ 
madans in 1941 will not be greater than what 
it was in 1931; instead of their proportion being 
56*6 per cent as anticipated by some, it will 
not exceed 54*4 per cent. But we think it will 
be somewhat less than even 54*4 per cent. For 
not only the recorded rate of increase of the 
Muhammadans is found to be 1*2 per cent less 
than that of the Hindus; but the swing of popula¬ 
tion growth, of the Muhammadans tends to be 
less, while that of the Hindus tends to be greater. 
Taking every factor into consideration, we are 
of opinion, that their'percentage in 1941 would 
be nearer 54*0. 




THE GOVERNOR AND THE COURT OF LAW IN INDIA 

By A. K. MUKERJEE. m.a. 


The judgment of I^each, Cliicf Justice of the 
Madras High Court, in Thyagarajan Chettier 
V. The Secretary to Gdvemment of Madras, 
Revenue Department, Fort St. George, Madras, 
and two others. Respondent's,'^ raises an impor¬ 
tant point of Indian Constitutional Law, 
namely, whether a High Court in India has, 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
jurisdiction* to issue a writ of certiorari^ for 
quashing an order passed by a Provincial 
Government, and, if not, what means are avail¬ 
able for testing the validity of such an order. 
In the present case, Mr. Chettier, the trustee of 
a temple overlooking a big tank which belonged 
to the Municipality of Karaikudi, Madras, had 
moved the High Court of Madras to issue a writ 
of certiorari to quash an order of the Provincial 
Government. This order had, briefly speaking, 
confirmed on appeal by the said Municipality 
an order which it had previously issued to 
reduce the size of the tank on grounds of eco¬ 
nomy, and against which Mr. Chettier had 
successfully moved the Provincial Government.^ 


1. (1940) I.L.R. Mad., March, p. 204. 

2. The pasition in this respect under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act was thoroughly considered in the 
case of Venkataratnam v. The Secretary of Slate for 
India m Council (1930, LLE. 53, Mad., p. 979). In 
this case it wa.s held that the High Court of Madras 
had no jurisdiction to i.ssue a writ of certiorari against 
the Governor of Madras or the Governor acting with 
the Ministers, in view of the restrictions imposed on 
iti^ jurisdiction hy Sections 106(1) and 110 of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act. 

3. Certiorari is a wTit “intended to bring into the 
High Court the decision of the inferior tribunal in order 
that it may be certified whether the decision is within 

the jurisdiction of the inferior court.”—Per Scrutton, 

L. J. in Rex v. The London County Council. Enter¬ 
tainments Protection Associaiion Ex-Parle. (1931, 2 
K.B., pp. 215 and 233). For the power of the High 
Court in India to issue a writ of certiorari generally, 
reference may be made to the case of Besant v. Advocate- 
General of Madras (1920, I.L.R. 43 Mad. P.C., p. 148) 
where Lord Phillimore, while delivering judgment on 
behalf of the PHvy Council, observed that “it would 
seem that at anjt rate the three High Courts of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Bombay possessed the power of 
issuing the writ.” 

4. The facts of the case were, in brief, as follow 
Thp petitioner, Mr. Chettier, was the trustee of a tem¬ 
ple* ^t Kvaikudi, Madras. In front of the temple, and 
vested m the Municipality of Karaikudi, was a tank 
meamiring 266 by 2^ ft, Ihe tank was in an insani- 


The order of the Provincial Government was 
passed in the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon it by the Madras District Municipalities 
Act, 1^, and it was issued in the name of the 
Governor of the Province in compliance with 
the requirements of Section 59 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, 1935.® Consequently, 
the order of the Provincial Government was 
in law an order of the Governor. The question 
for decision before his Lordship was whether 
the High (Dourt had, under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, any jurisdiction to challenge 
such an order of the Provincial Government by 
issuing a writ of certioidri. It was decided by 
his Lordship that neither under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1915, nor under the 
Government of India Act, 1936, had the Ifigh 
Court any power to issue such a writ against 
an order of the Provincial Government so 
issued.® 

The reasons for the decision were as 
follows 'The order of the Government, being 
an executive order, was issued in the name of 
the Governor in compliance with the require¬ 
ments of Section 59 fl) of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. It was therefore an order of 
the Governor. If the High Court were to assail 


tary condition, and the cost of resuscitating and of so 
maintaining it. was very high. The Municipality, 
therefore, decided to reduce the size of the tank to 
125 ft. sq. The petitioner moved the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment to interfere under Section 36 of the Madras 
District Municipalities Act, 1920, to direct that the tank 
be maintained at its orij^nal size. The Government, 
without giving the Municipal Council an opportunity 
of being hoard, ordered that the size of the tank should 
be reduced to only 218 ft. by 208 ft. Thereupon the 
Municipality applied to the Provincial Government to 
revise its order. On hearing the Municipality the Gov¬ 
ernment rescinded its previous order and allowed the 
Municipality to reduce tlie size of the tank to 125 
ft. sq. The petitioner then moved the High (jourt of 
Madras to issue a writ of certiorari to quash this order. 

5. This Section provides that “ all executive action 
of the Government of the Province shall be expressed 
to be taken in the name of the Governor.” 

8. "^The position under the Government of India 
Act, 1936,” says his Lordship, “is not here different 
from the position under the Government of India Act, 
1915, and it is abundantly clear that this court has no 
power to a certiorari in this case.” Bee Tkyagaror 
fan Chettier v. The Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, Revenue Department, Fort St. George, Madras, 
and two others. [1^, IX.B. Mad., March, p. 204.] 
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this order by issuing a writ of certicrari it would 
have to call upon the Governor to submit to it 
all records relating thereto, so that its legality 
might be examined. This the High Court was 
not empowered to do in view of the restrictions 
imposed on its jurisdiction by Sections 223 (1) 
and 306 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
which prevented it from issuing any process or 
exercising any kind of jurisdiction over the 
Governor-General, the Governor of a Province 
or the Secretary of State, for anything done in 
their private capacity or otherwise. 

The decision, so far as the letter of the law 
is concerned, is perhaps correct. But the corol¬ 
laries which logically follow from it are highly 
prejudicial to the rights and liberties of the 
individual in this country. On the basis of the 
judgment it can be very rightly pleaded that an 
illegal order of a Provincial Government is 
immune from interference By the court of law 
simply because it has been issued in the name 
of the Governor of the Province, and, therefore, 
is his order. 

Several dangerous and absurd results may 
follow from such a proposition. First, the 
Provincial*Government may, in the interest of 
administrative exigencies, pass an order which 
is in excess of its legal powers; and yet, if the 
above proposition be accepted a person aggrieved 
by such an order will be left without any judi¬ 
cial remedy against the action of the 
Government. Secondly, even in an honest 
attempt to interpret the law in any particular 
instance, the Provincial Government may err.^ 
In such a case any person unfavourably affected 
by such an honest mistake of the Government 
cannot test the correctness of the interpretation 
before a court of law. Thirdly, the High Courts 
arc debarred from challenging the validity of 
any rule made by the Provincial Government 
in the exercise of the powers of delegated legis¬ 
lation. Rules made by the Provincial 
Government are to be incra vires simply because 
they have been issued in the name of the 
Provincial Governor, irrespective of any other 
consideration. Fourthly, if his Lordship’s 
contention be accepted, then such clauses in 
various Indian Laws as “no order of the Pro- 

7- That the Provincial Government w not always 
infallible in the interpretation of the law may be gather¬ 
ed from the case of Jesaore District Board v. Surmdra 
Nath Haider (1937, I.L.R. Cal., p. ^2). In that case 
the Government of Bengal had sanctioned, after a con¬ 
siderable reduction, an expenditure proposed to be made 
by the District Board of Jessore. TTie Respondent, 
however, challenged the legality of the proposed expen¬ 
diture in the High Court at Calcutta, which declared 
it illegal in spite of the order of the Provincial Govem- 
inent to the contrary. 


vincial Government ahall be called in question 
in any court,” become superduous.' Fifthly, 
if we accept the point of view of the learned 
Chief Justice, then such Sections ol* Indian 
Statutes as empower the High Courts to chal¬ 
lenge the orders of the Provincial Govemmeht 
in certain circumstances become meaningless.* 

The Respondents in the case under consi¬ 
deration were the Secreiary to Government of 
Madras, Revenue Department, Fort St. George, 
Madras, and two others; and yet the learned 
Chief Justice declined to issue the writ. This 
shows that, in the opinion of his Lordship, there 
could be no judicial review of an order of the 
Provincial Government by issuing the writ even 
against the Secretary over whose signature the 
order w'as published in the usual manner as 
“ By order of the Governor.” 

Thus, the construction put by his Lordship 
on Sections 223 (1) and 306 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, renders an order of a 
Provincial Government issued in the name of 
the Governor immune from any interference 
by the court of law, and therefore, virtually 
absolute. However, illegal the order of the 
Government may be, the person affected by it 
will have no other remedy than making a repre¬ 
sentation to it for reconsideration. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this was 
the intention of Parliament when it imposed 
the restrictions on the High Courts by the two 
Sections referred to above. By Section 223(1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, the High 
Courts have inherited virtually the same juris¬ 
diction as they had under the Government of 
India Act. Section 106 (1) of the Government 
of India Act endowed the High Courts with 
such powers as they had possessed before under 
the Letters Patent issued in compliance with the 
requirements of Section 9 of the Indian High 
Courts Act, 1861. The Letters Patent kenjt 
practically intact the limitations originally 
imposed on the Supreihe Court of Calcutta by 
both the East India Company Act, 1772 (13 
Goo. 3, c. 63) and the Royal Charter, dated 
26th March, 1774. These limitations were re¬ 
affirmed by the East India Company Act, 1780 
(21 Geo. 3. c. 70), Section 1 of which provided 
inter alia that 

“ The Governor-General and Council of Bengal shall 
not be .subject, jointly or severally, to the juri^iction 
of the Supreme Court of Fort William, Bengal, for, 
or by reason of any act or order, or any other matter 


8. E.g., Sections 88 and 284 of the Bengal Munici¬ 
pal Act, 1932, and also Section 17F of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. 10%. 

* 9. E.g., Section 23 of the Indian Press (Em^ency 
Powers) Act. 1931, and Section 99B of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 
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or thing whatsoever counselled, ordered or done bjr them 
in their publick capacity only, acting oa Governor- 
General and Council.” 

This provision was re-inserted in the Act 
of 1780 with a view to further clarifying the 
position of the Governor-General and Council 
vis-a-v^ tlie Supreme Court, and thus protec¬ 
ting them from the jurisdiction of the Court 
which had, after a series of disjmtes with the 
executive culminating in the well-known case 
of the Raja of Cossijurah, issued a summons 
to the Governor-General and Council directing 
them to appear before it to account for obstruc¬ 
ting the execution of one of its decrees.^® In 
our view the purpose of these limitations on the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, which has 
been in essence continued to the High Courts, 
was to ensure a personal immunity to the 
Governor-General and Council. The same 
observation holds good in the case of the res¬ 
trictions envisaged by Section 306 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, which is a 
successor to Section 110 of the Government of 
India Act. 

Further, we may point out that Section 
59(2) of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
also indirectly lends support to the view that 
there may be circumstances in which an action 
taken by the Governor may be challenged 
except in the eases contemplated by the Section 
itself. That Section lays down that 

"Orders and other instruments made and executed 
in the name of the Governor shall be authenticated in 
such manner as may be specified in rules to be made 
by the Governor, and the validity of an order or in¬ 
strument which is so atithenticaled shall not be called 
in question on the ground that it Is not an order or 
instrument made by the Governor.” 

This Sub-section seems to leave a scope 
for challenging an order of the Provincial 
Government issued in the name of the Governor 
otherwise than “ on the ground that it is not 
an order or instrument made or executed by the 
Governor.” If the intention of Parliament were 
to make any and every order of the Provincial 
Government absolute, then this Section would 
have been drafted in a different manner. 

Thus,,we have in the present case a dis¬ 
agreement between the interpretation of a 
Statute according to its letter and to its spirit. 
His Lordship appears to have preferred the 
former course and we have seen its dangerous 

10. See Cow'cll ; The History and Constitution of 
the Cowls and Legislative Authorities in India. Pp. 
65-66; also Ilbert; The Government of India (1016), p. 
376. 


and absurd implications. As long as the judg« 
roont is not superseded either by a superior 
judicial authority, or by an Act of a competent 
Legislature, we can only say that these restric¬ 
tions are ^‘mere relics of the past, dating back 
to the discord of the Supreme Court and the 
Governor-General and Council,” and that “ the 
continuance of these exceptions is both 
unnecessary and useless. 

It is hardly to be doubted that in interpre¬ 
ting a Statute in a matter like this we should 
take into account its spirit rather than its letter, 
particularly when the former gives consistent 
results and the latter leads to absurdities.^® His 
Lordship, however, does not seem to have con¬ 
sidered this aspect of the question; nor did he 
think it necessary to adopt the usual course, in 
a case like this, of giving a certificate for the 
decision of the question by the Federal Court 
under section 205(1) of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. At any rate, the matter 
requires clarification in the interest of the rights 
and liberties of the people of this country. 

We may in this connection refer to the 
system obtaining in England. Says Dicey, 

"The Minister or Srrvant of the Crown who.... 
takes part in giving pxprpssion to the royal will is 
legally responsible for the act in which he is concerned, 
and he cannot get rid of his liability by pleading that 
ho acted in obedience to royal orders. Now supposing 
that the act done is illegal, the Minister concerned in 
it becomes at once liable to criminal or civil proceedings 
in a court of law.”“ 

Again : 

“ It is now well-established law that the Crown 
can act only through Ministers and according to certain 
prescribed forms which absolutely require the co-opera¬ 
tion of some Minister, s\ich as a Secretary of State or 
the liord Chancellor, who thereby ljecome.s not only 
morally but legally responsible for the legality of the 
act in which he take.s part.’”* 

We feel that some such provision should 
exist in our constitution also. 

11. Per Subba Rao, J. in Venkataratnam v. The 
Secretary of State for India (1930, I.L.R. 53 Mad., p. 
979). 

12. We may refer in this connection to what Max¬ 
well says in his well-known work, Interpretation of 
Statutes, p. 406 : “ Where the language of a statute, 
in its ordinary meaning and grammatical construction, 
leads to a manifest contradiction of the apparent pur¬ 
pose of the enactment, or to some inconvenience or 
absurdity or hardship or injustice presumably not in¬ 
tended. a coastruction may be put to it which modifies 
the meaning of the words, and even the structure of 
the sentence.” 

13. See Dicey ; Law of the Constitution, 9th Edo., 
pp. 326-327. 

14. See Ibid, p. 327. 
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Tho GcKliivari bank. The cartman and his faxnily aing of the Godavari landscapes 
which form the background of their everyday life 



The Chhota Nagpur tribesmen take pride in their dance dress which is as old as their 

songs and dances 
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By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


The world-wide folk-song movement will ever 
remember the words of the Scotch patriot, 
Andrew Fletcher, memorably uttered in 1703 : 
“ Give me the making of ballads and 1 care not 
who makes the laws of the nation,” the words 
that spoke of the triumph of the songs of a 
people—songs enshrined in their hearts and 
worthy of outliving kings and their laws. The 
study of folk-lore, oarried on at large by persis¬ 
tent and enthusiastic scholars in (>very country, 
has brought out the unity of humanity—the 
international fellowship of the folk mind, in full 
relief. Regardless of race and creed and nation¬ 
ality, every linguistic zone in the length and 
breadth of the world has fundamentally one 
mind and one heart; folk-songs of different lands 
emphasise almost the same similes and meta¬ 
phors of life and death, same tears and laughter, 
dreams, feelings, desires and belief in tht' 
understanding and pity of the gods. 'Phe folk 
mind, wo perceive, has the same mother-tongue 
everywhere; it knows no barriers, no frontiers. 

The folk-song movement, in India, started 
probably with C. E. (lover’s fhlk-Scnii!! of 
Semthern India, published in 1872. 

“There i.s no betUr way of diseoverinK ttie real 
feeling-s and ideas of a y)eople than that atTordeil by 
the songs that i)as.s from li]> to lij) in their streets and 
market.s.” 

observed Gover. 

In regard to the song-! of th.^ Badaga people, 
he stated ; 

“ The belated traveller along hill-side tracks will 
often hear the distant chant, the lond and sudden 
ehoms, and again the lloating strain of the single singer, 
home gently and like the reflex of some distant wave 
on the wings of cool night breeze. Such echoes tell 
the Badaga merriment, and remind the man. who is 
not ignorant of the brother men who dwell round him. 
that at that moment a whole vilingeful of folk are 
gathered round some mossy stone, listening to and 
then joining in the song of a rustic Homer or Badaga 
bard, who neither ‘ mute nor inglorious ’ leads the re¬ 
sounding melody. Men. women and children are there. 
Even as they sing, some man or maiden springs to the 
front and dances to the song, light and agile as a deer 
or. better still, a mountaineer, such as they are. Thus 
with song and dance the evening glides away.” (Pp. 
64-5). 

Though F(jlk~Son.gs of Southern India seems 
to have, wrongly indeed, along its contents some 
songs of classical origin, too, it is almost a 

21~« 


pioneer work. A dance-song, translated from 
Tamil, brings out a country-girl’s joy of rhythm; 

" Oh my girts, like the peahen in mien and attire, 
I wa.s born for the dance. 

Heave O ! Heave 0 ! 

What a joy to be born as a girl for the dance ! 
And what more can I want ? 

Heave 0! Heave 0!” (p. 186). 

Another song, Mother, again comes from 
Tarailnad; “it combines the divine with the 
human, tlie goddess with the nurse,” we are 
told : 

“ Wp have bowed Ihrcp times at your feet; 

Wp hiivp bow» (I our head. Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 
W'p wpro born of tlipp, and our hope 
Is in none but tliPP. Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 

Give iLs food and a .sword; else we mope, 

.Vnd from foes we flee. Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 

Oh ! How loud we .shout, for we yearn 
Thy face to see ! Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 

We luivp .sought thpp long, and we bum 
For thy love so free. Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 

Like a ])parl, mamma, is thy face, 



.V d.tughlpr of the Himalayas 
Slip know.s .«oiigs tliat cplrbrato a true marriagp 
between the tunes and the words. She touches 
the sliings of her time-honoured instrument, 
and lo I her song awakes 

May it speak again ! Yo Ho I Yo Ho ! 
Thou hast had five eons, and hast known 
Of the pan^, they feel. Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 
In your pain and lov'e I was bom. * 

* And you gav'e me name. Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 
All the day, at night and at mom, * 
You have fed my flame. Yo Ho ! Yo Ho / 
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Aa a field of work you were then, 

And in it I fed. Yo Ho ! Yo Ho I 
Aa a pot of ghee to poor men. 

You were thus my bread. Yo Ho / Yo Ho! 
How my breast, mamma, doth up-heave ! 

Let it plead for me ! Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! 

Is it fate, mamma, that I grieve, 

Or my need of thee? Yo Ho! Yo Ho!” 

(Pp. 188-90). 

The year 1878 marked Dr. George A. 
Grierson’s The Song of Manik Chandra (J. A. 
S. B., Vol. I, part 3), Sri Jogendranath Rae’s 
BaisvHiri Folk-Songs (.1. A. S. B., 1884, special 
number) was another noteworthy contribution. 
It was followed by Grierson’s Song of Gopi 
Chand (J. A. S. B., 1885, part 1). The same 
year met with Sir R. C. Temple’s monumental 
Jiegends of the Punjab. Temple observed : 

‘‘ Tlu' folk-i)ot‘m is vr ry f.ar from tlead, but the 
wamlering Jwird is beginning (o die.” 

In 1888, Prof. J. Darmestater published his 
Chants des Afghans in French, a pioneer work 
on Pathan foik-song.s. Grierson’s two more 
articles. Some Bihari FoJk-Songs (J. R. A. S., 
Vol. XVI) and Some Bhojpuri Folk-Songs (J. R. 
A. S., Vol. XVIII) added to the progressive 
interest. Apart from the Ro^al Asiatic Society’s 
Journal ami the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Indian Antiqimry, aptly attraoted 
contributors on Indian folk-songs. 

The year 1905 marked C. F. Ilsborn’s 
Punjabi Lyrics and Proverbs. He says : 

“It may snn-o as a tentative and 'preliminary hasia. 
for a further authoritative eollection of Punjabi lyrie.«. 
which I trust, will be made some day by a more com¬ 
petent ••luthority; and I also hope that it may gi\e 
thfise who do not know the Punjab pea.«ant a little 
glimpse into his life, thought and charaettT.” 

In the same year, Folk-Ivore Society, 

, London, publi.slu'tl Popular Poetry of the 
Baloches by M. I.ongworth Dames.' 

1. Vide my article, “Revival of India’s Folk-Songs,” 
The Modern lierkw. .lime, 1935, for reference to collec- 
tiong of Gujarati folk-songs by Sri Jabher Chand 
Meghani. lately referred to by Mahatma Gandhi in a 
forewonl to Gujnrnl nud its Literature, contributions 
of Dr.- Abanindranath Tagore, Mr. G. S. Dutt, Sri 
Jogindranath Sarkar, Md. Mansuruddin and Sri Jasimud- 
din, in ^ngal, of Sri Ramnaresh Tripathi. in IT. P., 
of Pt. Ramsarandas and Pt. Sant Ram. in the Flunjab, 
and of Sri Sarat Chandra Roy, in Chhota Nagpur. I 
may also#refer to Narottamdas Swami’s Rajaslhan-ror 
Doohn, Dhola Maru ra Dooha (Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha, Benares) and Rajasthan ke Lok-Geei, both c<iil- 
ed b.v Thakur Ram Singh, Sri Suryakaran Parcck and 
Sri Narottamdo-s Swami, Shamrao Hivale and Verrier 
Elwin's The son^gs of the Forest —the Folk Poetr.v of 
the Gonds, and Sri Vaman Krishna Chorghare and Sri 
Kaks Kalelkar’s Marathi book, Sahityanche Moot Dhan. 


II 

It was prior to 1924 tiiat the UniversiW of 
Calcutta recognized the literary value of 
Bengal’s Mymensingh Ballads, and published 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s series, both in Bengali 
and ijnglish separately; honorarium was duly 
paid to Sri Chandra Kumar De, the original 
collector of the ballads. In Eastern Bengal 
Ballads, entitled Mymansing Gitika in Bengali, 
Dr. Sen observed : 

“I would not have been more pleased if these lines 
were all gold. The songs perfectly artless, written most¬ 
ly by Hindu and Mohammedan peasants, often show 
the real heart of poetry, and some of them at least, I 
believe, will rank next only to the most beautiful of the 
Vaishnava soufp in our literature.” 

Again he observed : 

“Through iill these narratives, Bengal, with her 
vast rivers, her dead pools and her red Sandhya-malaLi 
and Java flow'crs, her white Kunda and yellow Atashi, 
with falcons hovering over her sky—^with her evergreen 
shrubs and flow of rains—^with lier rustic women hail¬ 
ing their peasant lords with festive songs when the 
latter returned home at the close of the November day, 
with golden cars of new ripe crops hanging clown from 
their heads.—the picturesque Bengal, seen a thousand 
times but never grown old, appears agtfln and again 
with a new charm every time.” 

Mymensingh Ballads triumphed. Romain 
Rolland, in a letterdated Mareli 4, 1924, 
addressed to Dr. Sen, wrote memorably : 

“The subject it deals with touches all mankind; 
the differences with European stories are much more 
social than racial. The good aesthetic taste that is felt 
in nio.st of thp,sn ballads is also one of the characteristies 
of popular imagination in many of our western 
countries : \Vorru>de.r Wehmulh as a beautiful song of 
Ga'tlie’s, 'put into music by Beelhovcn, expre.sses it ‘the 
pUiasure of tears.’ It is true that with us French .pt'ople. 
the p('oplo of Gaul, it reacts iigaiiLst this with our bold 
and boistrouR joyful legends. Ls there none of this 
kind of thing in India ? Chaudravati is a very charm¬ 
ing story and Mahun, Kankn and Lila are charming. 

.From where h.ave these great primitive epics 

and ballads come ? It seems very likely that they have 
always come from some poeti(! genius whotie invention 
has struck the popular imagination. But the question 
i.s how much people deform his idea in putting it into 
the shape in which we find it ? Which is the part of 
the collaboration of the multitude in this work of re¬ 
casting, which is continuous and spontaneous ? Rarely 
has anyone the opportunity to seize an ei)ic, as one 
might say, on the lips of the people who have given 
birth to it. before writing has fixed it in some sliape as 
you and Mr. Chandra Kumar have micceeded in doing 
in this case.” 

Romain Rolland’s sister, Madeleine Rolland, 
well known to the book-world as a translator of 
Hardy, H. G. Wells, Ananda Coomaraswamy and 
Rabindranath Tagore, has recently immortali- 

2. Translated from French and quoted in Dr. Sen’s 
Olimpaea of Bengal. 
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PJioto : B. C. Dutt (Fine Art Gallery, Ranchi) 
When the camera breaks the folk-dance 

The Santal dancers, obviously camera conscious hero in the picture, would soon return to the joy 

of the rhythm 


zed Dr. Sen and Sri Chandra Kumar’s work in 
French. Vieilles Ballades Du Bengalee, as she 
has, called her book, contains nine ballads of 
Beng^d, viz., (1) Mahua, (2) Kanka and Lila, 
(3) Chandravati, (4) Malua, (5) Kcnaram, (6) 
Kamala, (7) Divan Bhaban, (8) The Marriage 
of Rupavati and (9) Andha Badhua, and as I 
further learn from the Paris correspondent of 
The Himhi of Madras 

Miideleinc Rollaiid’s translation “in which the, 
purity of the original i.s maintained with perfect 
ease, has already aroused keen interest among the 
French people and the French reading luiblic, and 
it is c.\pectcd that more \’olumea of such I'Vcnch ^■cr- 
aions will appear at no distant future in response to the 
increasing demand from tho.s(' inlercat«*d in the study 

of Beugul’s art and literature.Rjidio le<-tures arc 

being organized in France t<» give the wide.st i)Ossiblo 
publicity to these ballads. One such lecdure was broad¬ 
cast by Clarie Charles Je’meaux, whose literary talks 
are appreciated, from Nice on the 5th May last. In 
the course of the lecture the learnrHl speaker said. ‘It 
is nt'ithcr the translation of Madeleine Rolland nor the 
beautiful and simple illustrations of Andre Karpeles 
which appeals to our susceptibilities. It is the sweet 
melodies with their ])athas. rnsemhling the song of birds, 
which accompanies the sound of the waves that enable 
the soul to commune with nafur(< while boatmen sing 
and the moon shines. The theme of the ballads is 
love, the passion of love or conjugal love, tragic and 
unhappy but faithful until death.The obstacles 


3. Vide “Bengali Ballads in French,” The Hindu, 
Madras, the 16th July, 1939. 


which oj)pose the happiness of the lovers come not only 
from their homes, from social diflferences but also from 
prohibitions of religion_.\11 the poetry of an exuber¬ 

ant nature bathes the-^e stories wliich arc at the same 
time a succession of images of an infinite beauty, grace 
and purity.’ The lecturer (M)imnenting in particular on 
the beauties and excellences of the ballad entitled 
Aiidhti Bodhua —a masterpiece, said. ‘1 am not disin¬ 
clined to think that the joy of the Blind Flute Man is 
equal in beauty and ij.rofounility to Tristam_ and 

Isuelt.The sound of the flute acts on the princes 

in the same way as the j)hiltre on the lovers in the Celtic 
legend. It is the thesis of M. Denis de Rougernent 
whicli claims that it i.s not the mrisician whom the Hindu 
prince.ss loves but the love which he expresses by his 
.song and the music which by ila_ 'i-vower of ecstasy 
delivers human love from its limitation .and tears away 
the soul from the (irison hou.se of the body. Could not 
one be )>emiitteil to think ftf the death and transfigura¬ 
tion of Isuelt if W.agner had knowlerlge of this ballad ? ’ 
The few lines fpioted from a long talk will bear testi¬ 
mony to the .spontaneous enthusiam which these ballads 
have evoked in France and the appe.il which they have 
made to the sensitiv'c literary sense of the French people. 
A distinguished listener to thi.s talk writes "to say that 
among those' who heard this broadcast there were many 
notable poets, writers and professors.” 

Madeleine Rolland’s book, illustrated by 
Madame Andre Karpeles, who has lived in 
Santiniketan and is celebrated in, the French 
art-world for her beautiful wood-cuts, has 
added much to-the series, entitled FevMes de 
fJIiide (Leaves of India), edited by C. /f. Hog- 
man; a “superb production which should (be in 
the library of all bibliophiles,” as Dr. Kalidas 
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Nag lias stated.* Obviously, Madeleine RolUind’s 
book has awakened a new interest in Indian folk¬ 
songs in general. 

Ill 

The villager, in India, in his inspired 
monirnts, succeeds to celebrate a triu* marriage 
between words and music i.s he takvS to the tiine- 
lionc'urcd songs and balhuN; eoniiceted together, 
his songs may make a full epic of village life, 
with a .stoiy shnplo and enduring lik^* the earth 
and the characters which grow like the wluat 
and paddy in his fields. Work and leisure re¬ 
call the old memories; his imagination takes a 
flight bringing every time a new fire to his 
immemorial similes ant metaphors, bringing 
every time a warm grace to the outline of his 
cvery-day life. 

Every form of occupation has a group of 
songs all its own; like mixed perfumes of living 
flowers, the inspiration of song touches the hearts 
of men and women alike in the Indian country¬ 
side. The peasant woman and the village 
money-lender’s wife have their own songs 
separate and apart from the common stock. The 
fisherman has his own rhythms, the weaver his 
own. The ploughman’s airs speak of his occu¬ 
pation. 

The boatman, in Bengal, has his Bhatial. 
Bhata means the ‘ down stream ’, and the Bhatial 
songs, it may be perceived, were born originally 
while the boatman went a'ong with the current 
of the water and was free from the oarage. Dr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen ob-jcrved m the Eastern 
Bengal Ballads : 

“The sonfjs am pencriilly .'sunK in (hat jn(liRenou.s 
mode of music which calird the Hhafial. It is the 
favourite mode of the rustic.s, c-spccially the boatman. 
Its plaintive appeal has a peculiar power of creating 
indcf^-ribablc pathos. In the vast expansr of the East 
BcnRid rivers, in the fonmin>£ P.'dma, in the blue- 
tinted Brahmaputra and in the iinmlH’.* and mires run 
over by the flood, the boatmen, as they ply their boat.s 
keeping time with the .sound of the oars that strike 
the waves, virld to the irres«istible f:useination of their 
favourite Bhatial Rag. whieh filLs .so to speak, the whole 
region of the fsk.v. and in its .sweet and prolonged .sound 
seems to be in harmony with the vast expanse, above 
and' below, forming a fitting and congenial environment 
and background of the songs. The words are simple 
but the tune i.s lengthened to an almost endless, though 
somewhat mouotonoius. span of sound, moving the rus¬ 
tic heart with intense jiathos and sweetness.’’ 

The dance-giusic of the primitive tribes of 
India, the forest people, who think little and 
dream much, has a rich treasure to offer. 

4. Vide Dr. Nag’s review. The Modern Retnew^ 
July;jl939, We learn from Dr. Nag that Madeleine 
Rollan'd knows Bengali herself and roads every month 
Prabaei, the well-known Bengali journal, with interest. 


The Karma dunce, common to u number of tribes, 
“symbolizes the bringing of the green branches of the 
forest in tlie .spring... .tlie men leap forward to a rapid 
roll of dniuKs—a gust of wind which blows back the 
swaying forms of women... .The song is the ery of a 
thousand living treM....it is by their proficiency in it 
that the viKagrs are praised or derided,’’® 
as * Verricr Elwin marked it in the Good 
villagt's. 

In (Jujaiat. the revival of the Garba—the 
vvomen’.'^ ring-dance, has gone a long way. Garba 
is now a naticnal dance, though it still remem¬ 
bers ils childhood as a folk dance. Old Garba. 
.‘'ongs liju'e been gathered and popularized in the 
towns. 

“ Dayarama. the lust of the ancients, perfected 
Garhi, the poetic form whieh the women of Gujarat 
have as-sisted in making so perfi'ct a vehicle for lyrical 
i'xpres.sion. The most formidable figure in poetry, how'- 
ever, is Ka\ i Nuiiali 1 Dalpatrara. who has enriched the 
language, perfected the Onibi,"" 
says Sri K. M. Munshi; the Garbi being the 
term for the rhythm of the Garba after which 
the songs arc composed. 

The Bratachari Movement, founded by Mr. 
G. S. Dutt some eight years ago, has brought 
the folk-danccs of Bengal to the fflrefront of 
national life, apart from its noble work of 
“ instilling courage, discipline, team spirit, a 
sense of power and spirit of dedication to the 
well-being of the country, transcending narrow 
rlivisions of race, caste and creed,” as Sir 
Radhakrishnan observed. 

“ Mr. Dutt’s father not only joined in the dances 
along with his tenants of file humble.st castes but 
actually rolled on the ground in a mood of devotion 
.so as to cover himself with the dust of the tenants’ 
feet. His motlii'r .also particijiated in community song? 
and ilanees with (he women of all ela.s.«e.s of the village 
on the occasion of religious festivals. To these simple 
a.sKociations of his early childhood Mr. Dutt owes much 
of the inspiration of his life.’’ 
stfito.s Sri Ramananda Chattorjec.'^ 

New miusic of Rabindranath Tagore is 
rightly inspired to some extent by Bengal’s folk- 
music. When he sings : Badal Baid bajae bajae 
bajee ra Ektara ! (0 the cloud is a Baul, he 

plays, 0 he plays, lo I he plays on his one-strin¬ 
ged instrument!), he remembers the mystic 
nature of the music of the Baul, the wandering 
mendicant. “. . . Happy combination of the 
Dhrupad and folk-music is the strongest feature 
of the musical aeuvre of Tagore,” olMerved the 
well-known lover of India’s folk-music, Mr. A. 

5. Vide Songs of the. Forest, 1935, London, George 
Allen and Unwin, pi». 33-4. 

6 . “ Literature in Gujarata,’’ The Indian P. E. N., 
March. 1934. 

7. Vide Sri Ramananda Chatterjee’s article, “The 
Bratachari Movement,” Asia, January, 1940. 
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1 he call of the cotniiiutnly dance 
These Iribc'smeu of Chliota Nagpur ha\c hundreds of daucc-songa 


A. Bake,® who has been able to make a good 
phonographic collection of folk-tunes. 

It is indeed the influence of the tune, more 
than the words, that pervades the reminiscence 
of the yjeasant; even a dance-song is transform¬ 
ed into a mere music-piece, and in that case the 
original rhythmic air is reduced to a handmaid. 
Words of a folk-song stand in need of a transla¬ 
tor so that the poetiy they have cradled may 
receive the hospitality beyond their home; the 
music—^the ecstasy of the singing voice, succeeds 
to establish a direct relation as it travels leaping 
over frontiers of time and space. Separated 
from the tune, the wor<ls of a song are no more 
than a butterfly whose wings h.ave been plucked, 
for it is no longer capable of flying—as Tagore 
said somewhere; and much of the charm of the 
original text is often lost at the hands of the 
translator. 

While gathering folk-songs from different 
languages of India, I have been keen to pick 
up the original tunes of as many songs as possi¬ 
ble. Now T think of procuring for myself some 
phonof^aphic recording device. It is important. 
However great an enthusiast one may be, and 
however great may be one’s memorizing capacity, 
one is lost, more or less, like a needle in a 
haystack, in almost numberless folk-tunes as we 

8 . Vide “ Rfibindranath Tagore’s Music.” The 
Oolden Book of Tagore, 1931. Calcutta, edited by Sri 
Ramananda Chatterjee, p. 275. 


have in India’s multifarious linguistic zones. 
Musical notati»)ns, too, have their limitations; 
a folk-tune collector must resort to phonograms. 

Palma vSlein’s Fly My Swallow^ tells us 
of Bartok and Kodaly, the world-famed compo¬ 
sers. who spent many years, perhaj)s all their 
vigorous youth, in wandering from village to 
village, in Hungary, collecting the real tunes 
and melodies of the peasants. The collecting 
method was interesting; its results, too. They 
brought forward a great treasure of folk-music; 
tunes which would have been forgotten and lost 
if the senior of the village had died. It was 
not too late. FVerywhere they still found aft 
oM peasa?»t and his wjfe, or even his mother, 
who would sing, and they would make a phono¬ 
gram, in many cases so that the peculiar 
performer should not bo aware of the presence 
of the machme, otherwise his, or her, perform¬ 
ance would have taken fright at tl>e diabolic 
thing. They travelled immensely, undergoing 
great hnrdshi])s, employing their persuasive power 
to the utmost, obtaining for the world hundreds 
of phonograuhie records, with ample ethnographi¬ 
cal knowledge, in precise grouping according to 
the (halect-region, the district and the village, 
where found; the age of the melody so far as 
known, in some cases the names of the perfor- 
fners too, and the possible influence o/ an 


9. Published by George Vajna & Co.. Budapest. • 
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adjoining Rumanian or Slovakian region, are 
mentioned, or an alteration or variation caused 
by the'neighbouring district—all this informa¬ 
tion is ri'corded in their collections they further 
wrote with the help of their phonograms. Their 
books will live : Fotk~Tum(<, 150 tunes, 
Hungarian Folk-Tunen, Hungarian Falk-Music 
(Oxford University Press), and Strophe SiructuA^ 
of Hungarian Folk-Song. Kodaly, with his day¬ 
dreaming eyes and Christ-like head is said to bo 
a glorious man. Bartok and Kodaly are not 
merely collectors of peasant music; they arc 
thenwelves powerful comiK'sors—folk-songs find 
a reb’rth in their Hungarian music. In India, 
too, we should, with (he help of ))honograms, 
attend to the niusie sidi* of our folk-songs on 
the line.s of a scientific investigation. 

IV 

The Thirteenth Annual Music Conference, 
organised by the Madras IMusic Academy, recog¬ 
nized the value of India’s folk-songs. Sir R. K. 
Shanmuk'ham Chetty. the Dewan of Cochin 
State, who opened the Conference, w'cnt on to 
say in the course of his long address : 

" Music acadctnie.s and a-ssoriations at prosrnt main¬ 
ly concern themselves with the fostering an<l develop¬ 
ment of classical music. This may ho natural, but docs 
it not stand to reason that these learned bodies should 
show an equal intent in the n'vival of our folk arts, 
especially folk music? In the .simple tunes and light 
melodies of our folk music we have a rare treasure 
which has an universal ni)>pcal. Learne<l bodies like the 
Academy seem to show only a patronising attitude to¬ 
wards them and some of the great Vidwan.’i seem to 
consider it almost beneath tln'ir dignity to show .my 
acquaintance with this type of music. In (he musical 
recitals organized by h'arned bodies like yours, .such 
folk-.song8 are given the last jilace. I am not iishametl 
to confess that some of thi'se simple .songs make an 

irresistible appeal to me.\ friend of mine who is a 

sort of a Pundit in niu.sic .attributed (his to the im- 
]»erfoct training of my ears. 'I’he vast majority of 
people who atteml a music performance are persons 
with such imperfectly trained ears like mine. I think 
it is not an unreasonable demand to make that the 
greatness of a master-singer i.s to be measured by the 
appeal that he can make to such an audience. The 
.^cret of the upi)eal of .such simple songs lie.s partly 
in the sentiments that they convey....! wonder how 
many of olir great .«outh Indian Vidwnm know tlie 
meaning of the songs in Telugti or Hindus! ani that 
we so often and so fnjquently hear. To a layman like 
ine it is a mystery how a singer can produce the emo¬ 
tional effect from a <incce which i.s not intelligible either 
to him or to the alienee. I think that, in spite of the 
teohnic.aI correctness of (he tune, the distorted splitting 
of words and incorrect pronunciation must leave a 
jarring effect on a pei-son who is familiar with the 
languagp. I can well imagine the contemptuous smile 
on (he faces of some of those learned in the technique 

of m^sic when I. make these oljservalions.In an,v 

case, if our music is to have a future, it must make a 
wider appeal. No great artistic renaissance is possible 


without the roots of a nation’s culture being properly 
tended and nouri-xhed. It is obvious that the roots of 
all fine arts lie in the folk arts of a nation.” 

Sir R. K. Shaninukham Chetty, who believed 
that culture must not be like a feast to be 
gorged in a goodly quantity on a wedding day, 
said that to be of any value to a nation culture 
must pervade the everyday life of the people. 
The art of singing, he affirmed, did not consist 
of mere technique and clcvcrne.ss; while mathe¬ 
matics in music was all right in its place, the 
art and beauty of music lay in its expression; 
reference was often made, by the layman, to 
file tortured faces of the cdassical musicians, and 
it w.as often brushed aside contemptmmsly by 
the singers themselves and all those critics who 
sided with them generally; the expression of an 
intense feeling certainly involved tremendous 
physical strain, but the greatness of a singer 
really consisted in exhibiting feats of strain 
with case and grace. “ Music, like life ”, he 
said, concluding his speech, “must be experience- 
ed and enjoyed with one’s whole being. It can 
not be a matter of mere intellectual or emotional 
thrill.”i» 

V 

Yes, Indian folk-songs awake. They awake 
as the living flesh and blood of India. Songs 
that reraeinbor India’s Himalaya, her Ganges 
and hundreds of other rivers, her hills, licr 
valleys and plains .and fore.sts; songs that take 
on the hues of India’s plants and flowers and 
fruits; songs impregnated with the odours of 
India’s earth; songs, that like India’s honey, 
blessed with the savour of India’s time-honoured 
soil—all awake. We must not let them die out. 
They must live if Indian culture is to survive, 
if the villager’s joy in old tradition of sclf-ex- 
pre^ision is to retain its life. 

We have amidst us friends like Verricr 
Elwin bringing rebirth to the Gonds and their 
ancient .songs and dances. 

" At. present, the Indian villager is very much in the 

public eye-The forest tribe.sman—and he numbere 

eightoeu million—is perhaps more distimt than any other 

from the educated population of India_Homanee and 

adventure are his meat and drink. Beneath the aijvpa- 
rentlv bovine monotony of his life there is a rich vein 
of pleasure and excitement, and this excitement, ex- 

10. The Hindu, Madras, dated Dcc^'mber 21, 1938, 

wrote in ifji leading article : “-Both Sir Saninukham 

riiotli and Mr. Musiri Subnunanya Aiyar, in his ■presi¬ 
dential address, referred to our heritage of folk-songs. 
Devoted students like Mr. Devendra Satyarthi and 
Mr. Arnold Bake have shown how this rich treasure, 
now so neglected, may be conserved and made to bring 
a new joy to the jeople.” Sir Chetti’s address, too, is 
quoted from The Hindu of the same date. 
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preeaed in music and song, in his culture. I believe that 
after reading the pastoral trap-comedy of his poetry 
carefully no one could i^;ain think of the forest people 
as mere cyphers in the population of India.” 

With these words, in the preface to his study 
of the Gond folk-songs, Verrier Elwin has con¬ 
tributed his share in the history of India’s 
folk-song revival. He has an Ashfam now among 
the Gonds {vide an article by him, “ An Ashram 
in Aboriginal India,” Asia, September, 1939); 
he is a god-brother of the forest people. 

Scholars like M. B. Emcneau, Sanskritist and 
Indologist at Yale University, who spent the 
years 1935-38, doing linguistic roscarch-work 
on South India’s unwritten languages, remind 
us of India’s awakened folk-songs. Mr. 
Emeneau, who listened to the Toda folk-songs 
and found them quite alive, wrote : 

“ Tiio Todas are a tribe of ipocts. On all noteworthy 
occH-sions some one site down and .sings about it. Men. 
women and even children compose song.**. The song- 
language is highly and even rigidly conventionalized and 
a strict parallelism is the rule. Kviuything in the tribal 
life that could conceivably be sung about hits ite conven¬ 
tional designation, and with tliLs goes for purpose.s of 
parallelism ^either a s.vnonymous phrase or a phrase 
designating something el.^e th.it is conventionally alwa.vs 
mentioned with it in the songs. All the dairj’-gods have 
a pair of naines in .song-language and so have all things 
connected with them, buffaloes. prie.sts. pcn.s, watering- 
places and so on. If a .small child is designated jus 
‘ child on the lap’ paralleltem requires that ‘the calf in 
the calf-pen ’ be mentioned also. If a T'hiroi)eau is 
mentionc'd, the elephant also must bo mentioned; for 
both tread heavily in some contexts and both are 
dangerous beasts in others. With all this rigidity of 
language, the Toda finds it po.ssible to sing about any 
subject. In hi.s own culture he sings laments for the 
dead, lullabies, lyrie.s about the dawn and the evening, 
songs honouring old men who have eoinc to a ceremony, 
songs about matrimonial disputes or about the power 
of gods, songs about, excellent buffaloes anti songs drama¬ 
tizing the ^vrogrt'ss to the dairy-site of the planks that 
have been cut when the dairy i.s to be rebuilt. Small 
•childrfin sing about their homesickne.ss when the buffa- 
loe.s have to be moved to new pa.sttir(‘s and the families 
accompany them. Oltl men sing about their illness and 
failing powers. Lovers sing .'ibout the charms of the 
beloved. When the peot>le meet things outside their 
own culture, they are able to adapt the conventions 
to fit these new things. They sing about the train 
and about phonographs. When two men went to 
Nagorc on the coast to pay a v’ow at a temple, they 
sat on the shore and sang about the waves, likening 
them to the monsoon rain and the falls of the Pykara 
River. Europeans who visit the villages or who pass 
laws making innovations in Toda life are sung about. 
I have recorded a dozen songs about myself and my 
habit of asking questions and writing down the an-swers. 
When two model dairies were prepared for me, the 
makers brought them and then sat down and sang a 
song in which the dairies arc told to go to the country 
of the Europeans and tell every one about the Todas. 
Tile few Christians converted from the tribe still sing. 
The high point of lyric beauty was attained when one 
of these, sitting in his fields at night to protect his crops 


from wild pig and deer, composed a Benedidte as dawn 
broke. The Todas are indeed an attractive people. The 
(indent of languages whose lot it was to work among 
them intermittently for three years and to make friends 
among them can count himself a lucky man'.”*^ 

VI 

Sohar is the Son-Birth Song ol the United 
Provinces. Bom of harmony, it lias the beauty 
that reflects the soul of the soil. Here is one : 

Amidst the Ganges 
Amidst the Jainna River, 

Lo 1 a woman is doing penance : 

‘‘ O Ganges ! had you .stretched 
A wave towards mo, 

I would luive drowned myself 
In .vour midstream ! ” 

“ Arc .you sorry 

At your father-in-law’s hands ? 

Al your niother-in-l,aw’s hands ? 

Gr because' your i)arpnte’ village 
Is in a distant land '( 

Or bec.'iUKo your hasband 
Lives afar off ? 

For what .sorrow of yours 
You’ll drown yourself ? ” 



The temple 

The folk-songs awake with every festival. The 
joy of life revives the people’s faith in gods 

“ 0 Gangr.s ! I have no sorrow 

At mother-in-law’s hands : 

Nor at father-in-law’s hands ; 

11. Vulc Mr. M. B. Emeneau’s article, “The 
Singing Tribe of Todas,” Asia, Augu^, 1939. The Todag 
live in the Nilgiris... .numbering about six Jiundred 
probably never oxeeetling this figure by more* than 
anotlier two hundred, we are told. .Nearly thirty years 
ago, W. H. R. Rivers wrote a book of over seven 
hundred pages describing their customs in great detail. 
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Nor my parents’ village 
Is in a distant land : 

Nor my dear husband 
liivea afar off : 

0 Ganges I I am a childless woman, 

And for this sorrow 
I’ll drown myself ! ” 

" 0 woman ! go back to your house, 

I won’t stretch my wave towards you I 
After tt Jipriod of nine months, 

0 woman ! you'll get a son I ” 

“ 0 Ganges ! a Sari, rich in golden yellow. 

I’ll certainly offer you. 

When I get a son : 

0 Ganges ! <lo give me a son like Bhugiruth. 
And the world shouhl sing his glory ! ” 

Every time a new son is born, this song 
awakes in the hearts of the country-women and 
young brides, in U. P., along with scores of 
others tliat form a brotherhood of the Solmr. 
After the same name, songs are sung in liihar. 
These Son-Birth Sungs are euNed Holar in the 
Punjab; Holar is alsoi the term for the new-born 
babe. The tr-avnils have made artistic descrip¬ 
tion in some of these songs.’- There is a new 
joy every time; warmth and colour survive with 
a rich tradition behind I horn; flowing with word> 
the sentient tunes haunt the new baby and the 
fortunate mother. 

The peasant girls sing of the crimson of the 
dawn on each other’s faces; they sing of their 
henna-dyed hands and feet; and songs in which 
even ornaments speak. The spring songs have 
always celebrated the yellow of the Sarson 
flowers. Tliere are songs about the silken hair 
and the comb and tlio breeze that passes softly 
over the braids of a nister of seven brothers. 
And love-songs, that make a living poetry, are 
almost endless. 

Every language, and every dialect in India 
has its heritage of folk-songs. And everywhere, 
jp every hut, songs are sung with an ever-n; w 
urge. Some of the songs are born of a sincere 
ecstasy of tears; laughter has contributed its 
own share. Poverty too has add. d to the themes 
of the people’s lore. The economic distress is lik<‘ 
a thunder rolling unendingly over their hearts. 

“The most hitler soiifss.” Fn.da M. Hrdi. olweivod. 
“are hut a tew lines long as (hough even the eapaeity 
for singing had been (hied ui)— Thr Unidlortt of our 
niUagc hnn grotca very poor; he has sold his sisler and 
bought n dhoti. The satire i.s aImo.st. inluunan. But 
hpyond these blunted feelings grows a blind despair, as 
the peasant tries by w'jjeating a question over and over 
to himself, to find an aaswer to the problem that he 
knows ha.'i no .solution— Alas ! Alas ! this year how am 
I to feed my children? ./ can pay my taxes by 

\ 12. Vide my arriclc, “Thus Sing the Country-" 
women in the Punjab ”—II, The Modem Review, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1836, for the song : How blessed is my first 
travail I 


setting my plovfih and buttocks, but how am I to feed 
my children this year t "*• 

But the grinding poverty fails to kill the 
songs of joy—«ongs instinct with love and 
beauty and youth. 

A Birha song, Sung originally bv the Ahir 
(cowherd) in Bihar, that gives an iiiea of how 
a genuine folk-song ia bom, i« to me like an 
awakened voice of the genius of the villager: 

It i.s not a crop, brother. 

I'aisfd from tlw; fields ; 
nor indeed I he fruit 
tJiat a forest tree yields : 
this Birha song of ours ! 

In heart. O R.ama, 
it lives in (noiy heart : 
and whensoe’er 
emotions play their part 
we sing this song of ours. 

Birha means separation from the lover or 
the beloved. But the Birha song is not neces¬ 
sarily the song of separation. Any theme may 
make a Birha; any lyrical thread, some living 
flame, wave of open-air life, charming and sug¬ 
gestive, evciy time so easy and life-lit. The 
first-born calf with its mother, the eo\V, standing 
and looking towards it Avith silent language ot 
love in her eyes, the dancing feet of a sweet 
sixteen, the rapid arrival aiul departure of the 
Dewali fc.«tival, Secta fetching w'ater, then sit¬ 
ting in the way. gazing at Rama from a distance 
as .she wa.slu's her face Mid cleans her feet 
rubbing, someone’s appreciation of his cow, 
named Ayodhia, a curse again.sl the village 
])otter who made the pot with a narrow mouth, 
for the cowherd finds it inconvenient, the gold 
and tlui silver talking together, Ihe dying day¬ 
light kissing the grass, the bride awaiting her 
beloved with eager eyes, the sweet, milky breath 
of the cow coming homeward, the sparrow bod¬ 
ing its child—all pictures make the Birha songs. 

The Ahir is the uncrow'ncd king of the Birha 
siJiigs. But how can he establish a monopoly ? 

“ Don’t you know any Birha? ” I Inquired 
of a peasant. 

“ I know many,” he replied smilingly, 

“ though T can not sing them like an Ahir.” 

The Ahir is often a good flute-player. But 
his love for the Birha is great and none can 
compete with him. 

“ No matter if I go to heaven or hell after 
this ]if<‘, T will not leave my Birha here,” says 
the Ahir, in the weirds of his old' loro, “my Birha 
will travel with me!” 

In the surge of the Birha you feel the heart¬ 
beats of the Ahir. 

13. Cotdemporary India, March, 1936, pp. 175-6, 

A review on “ The Folk Poetry of the Gonds.^ 






TO 

At the fiftieth session of the Indian, National 
Congress, when it met in' a village for the first 
time, a colmmunique from the l^blicity Com¬ 
mittee, issued on December 25, 1936, said : 

"The need for entertainments and amusements is 
not overlooked. Folk-songs, folk-dances and other at¬ 
tractive programs will be provided and arrangements 
have been made with a party of Bhil dancers from 
Taloda.”’ : i ' ! 

It was probably the first time the Congress 
honoured folk-songs and dances. 

Nationalist movements all over the world 
have recognized the value of folk-songs and 
folk-dances as the heart of the people’s culture. 
The Abbey Theatre movement and the work of 
Yeats and M. with their band of workers had 
gone a long way to revive the life-blood of Irish 
nationalism. The Wearing of the (heen, an 
Irish folk-song, born somewhere in 1798, has 
been sung by the Irish peojile to the airs of a 
national anthem : 

“O Paddy dear, and did you hear the news that’s 
going round ? 

The sh.tnirock is forbid by law to grow on Irish 
ground; 

Saint Patrick's day no luoro wc-’ll kopi», his colour 
«-an’t bo seen, 

For there's Ji cruel law agin the wearing of the 
green. 

• I met with Napper Tandy, and he tuk mo by the 
hand. 

And said he, ‘ How’s poor auld Ireland and how 
doe.s .she stand ? 

‘ She’s the most distressful country that ever yet 
was .soon, 

They’re hanging men and women there for wearing 
of the green.’ 

Then since tlie colour we mu.st wear is England’s 
cruel red. 

Twil .serve but to remind u.s of the blood that has 
b('en shed. 

You may take the shamrock from your hat and 
cast it on the sod. 

But never fear it will take root there, tho’ under 
foot ’tis trod. 

When law can stop the grass from growing as they 
grow, ... 

And when the leave.s in summer-time their verdure 
dare not show, 

Then I will change the colour that I wear in my 
caubeen. 

But till that day, please God, I’ll stick to the we.ir- 
ing of the green.’’’* 

Russian Soviet Socialist Rx.'publics, too 
gave a place of honour to the songs of 
the Russian people. Mikhail Shalokhov’s And 
Quiet Flows the Don. gives two life-lit Co.ssack 
songs : 

14. Vide R. K. PIrabhu’s National Anthems, Bom¬ 

bay. 


"Not with plough is our dear, (^orious earth fur¬ 
rowed, 

Our earth is furrowed with the hoofs of horses; 

And our dear, glorious earth is sown with heads 
of Cossacks ; ■ 

Our gentle Don is adorned with youthful widows : 

Our gentle father Don is blossomed with youthful 
widows : 

Our gentle father Don is blossomed with orphans ; 

The waves of the gentle Don are rich with fathers’ 
and mothers’ tears.” 

" ‘ O thou, our father, gentle Don I 

O why dost thou, gentle Don, flow so troubledly ? ’ 

‘ Ah, how shouhl I. the gentle Don, not flow 
troubledly ? 

From in.v depths, the depths of the Don, the cold 
springs betit; 

Amid me, the gentle Don, the white fish leap.’” 

We have our own folk-songs. And we have 
our movement for their revival. India’s folk¬ 
songs arc India's autobiography. Their colour 
and fire and sparkle belongs to the life-blood of 



Photo : J. N. Hallcn (Hallen Bros., Lahore) 
The Moslem peasant 

The rich har\ cst brings the inspiration of music 
to him 

the Indian people. "They reveal the inner soul 
of Rural India, and it is extremely desirable that 
they should be known in other parts of the world 
as well,’’ says Rabindranath Tagore. “They are 
^the literature of the people," says Mahatma 
‘Gdndhi. "They represent the true heart oHndia 
more than anything else,” says C. F. Andrews. 
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“I am a great lover of folk-songs,” declares who are engaged in* it devoting small personal 
Sarojini Naidu. “I have no doubt if a proper resources. 

selection is made of them, they will be regard- Myself a villager, I understand the songs 
ed as a necessary part of the study of poetry of my people; the threads that run through them 
at our universities,” states Pundit M.idan Mf ban are of the past and of the present, some of which 
Malaviya. “Folk-songs, if published, will throw their shadows prophetically into the 
certainly be of great value,” states Dr. Abanin- future; the fabric they weave can help us, I feel, 
dranath Tagore. to reconstruct the new literature of India; their 

The Folk-Song Movement, in India, can unparalleled fund of inspiration is sure to give 
clearly see a day ahead when the new writers birth to some Pushkin in our country. My 
will put into it the force that they alon.! can travels take me to many corners of India. My 
put, when the universities of India will not life is not always easy, yet I h.ave ray inspiration, 
remain indifferent and will follow the example my gypsy-spirit. 

of the Calcutta University, when the Aoadcmie.s The Indian villager feel.s today the impact 
of Literature and Music will ncognize its jm- of the outside world as never before. I hurry 
portance at large, and when the Indian National uj) to gather his songs; I also tell him the pur- 
Congress will speak for it with the vo’ce of India pose of the folk-song collection though he doe? 
reborn, for an India-wide support of those not actually follow me. 


SRI AMARNATH-A PILGRIMAGE 

By SHYAM LAL SADIIU, m.a. 

Far away from civilization and a three days’ the pilgrimage consisting of the insignia of Lord 
march from habitation stands the sacred cave Sliiva, remains in his charg.- and all the i)ilgrims 
of Sri Amarnath at an altitude of about 13,(X)0 must follow' the .standard from Pahalgam on- 
feet, enveloped in never-ending chains of \vards. The charii h'aves Srinagtilr on Sawan 
towering snow-capped mountains. The people Shuklapaksh Panchini (the olh day of (he bright 
born and bred up in hills are not afraid r)f a fortnight of Sawan) after jin iinposin.g ceremony 
pilgrimage to Sri Amarnath; but to those used jg performed in pi’esenee of a distingiihshcd 
to automobiles and first class reserved compart- gatluring, and j^assitig Ihrougli Pampnr (famous 
ments, the 13,000 feet climb means a stui)endous for .saffron), Avantiiiore fan ancient capital of 
adventure. Yet, year after year, Sri Amarnath Kashmir), Bi.jbchara, Anantnag, Mattau (the 
continues to attract devotees of all classes from seat of the Martand temple and holy sjirings), 
^11 parts of India and even abroad. and Eislnmikain it reaches Palialgam on the 

The pilgrimage is mentioned in Book 1, 207 tenth day of the same fortnight, covering a 
of the Rajtarangini, the famous chronicle of llu* distance of 60 miles. 

kings of Kashmir, in the account of King Nara The pilgrims generally reach Pahalgam by 
who reigned in 1048-1008 B. C., and this proves bus direct from Siinagar on the 10th day of the 
that the cave was annually visited by pilgrims fortnight. Pahalgam (literally, the village of 
from very ancient times. The Muslim King sliei)herd.s) situated at an altitude of 7,000 feet 
Zain-ul-Abdin who ruled in Kaslimir during marks the confluence of fho Lidar and the 
1423-74 A.D., also visited it. It w'as since his Sheshnala, two streams of ice-cold water that 
visit that a special family of the Mattan Mus- generally carry down w'oo'dcn .sleepers for forest 
liras, the Mallicks, used to escort the pilgrims contractors. Lying at the ba.sin of mountains 
and be rcspcmsible for their safely. But now' covered with dense impenetrable forests and 
the State autnorities make all possible arrange- having been connected with the Banihal Cart 
mente for the. safety and convenience of the Road and Srinagar by an excellent motor road, 
pilgriins. Jagatguru Sri Shankaracharya Pahalgam has developed into a fine hill-station, 
Maharaj of Shardapeth Sri 1108 Swt^m’ the summer resort of thousands of Indians, a 
Shivaratananandji is the religious head of the refuge from the loo, the dust-storms and the wel- 
pilpimage. The charri, the standard leading tering heat of the plains. A changeable town 



6RI AMARNATH—A PILGRIMAGE 




of shifting tents, neighing and trotting ponies 
and roaring streams, Pahalgam provides ade¬ 
quately all the necessities of life and with the 
increasing attention of the Kashmir Government 
it is becoming safer, more convenient and 
attractive. 

For the last day or two, the pilgrims have 
been busy making .their arrangements for the 



Pilfjrims’ Progress 

P;iliin(jwiiis. )»onieh, i)ortoi’s ami pedestrians 

pilgrimage, a journey of five days into the 
mountain land devoid of habitation and shelter 
and, for the most part, of fuel. Porters, riding 
and ))aek ponies, dandies, ])rovisums, tents, fuel 
and'other necessities are all available at Pahal¬ 
gam and the pilgrims make arrangements 
according to their status and need. 

Loud shouts of “Bum Mahadov,” “Swaini 
Arnarnath ki Jai.” “Shiva Hare” “Shiva Hare” 
emanating spontaneously from the pilgrims 
early in the morning on the 12th day of the 
bright fortnight rend the skies and pierce the 
mountain barriers as the onward march begins. 
By the northern opening from the basin of 
Pahalgam, we proceed to Chandanwari, the. first 
stage eight miles away. The path to Chandan¬ 
wari, though rnotorable for two miles, is only 
3 to 6 feet wide. Tt is of a gentle slope, C. W. 
being only 2,500 ft. higher than Pahalgam. As 
we pass the little hamlet, we leave behind the 
pleasant basin of Pahalgam and enter a narrow 
glen. We ascend higher and reach the village 
Frcslun, four miles away. Patches of maize 
fields occur here and there on the lower slopes 
of the mountains. A mile onward and we take 
leave of habitations. Our wjiy takes us through 
dense pine forests, the haunt of the wild beasts 
during the winter snow. On the left and on the 
right, we have forests piled upon forests like a 
chain of thoughts superimposed. In front and 


undergrowth of shrubs and berries. And on the- 
right, down below, rushes the defiant Lidar, 
roaring and trembling like a wounded liqp, cha¬ 
fing and foaming because of the obsnnoting 
rocks. As we proceed onwards, its greenish tint 
changes to whitish curds, perhaps to illustrate 
the saying, ‘nearer the source, purer the form’. 
The wild and mighty aspect of Nature fascinates 
and over-awes. 

What about the pilgrims ? You see a long 
Imman chain moving, up the precipice, down 
the declivity, past the rocks, men and women, 
palancjuins and ponies, coolies backbent with 
luggage, sanyans,' bairagies and ^asinies ,—^rich 
and pool’, pilgrims on horseback and' those 
limping, adventurous scouts and volunteers and 
globe-trottetre, pilgrims who feel nervous and 
jumpy and have to cover their eyes in a palan- 
(Uiiii as they cannot stand the dizzy heights. 
There is a nanga with an overdose of charas 
picking quarrels with the passers by, here a 
[)ilgrim dancing with glee for having got an 
opportunity of the pilgrimu.ge; an old man is 
leaning against a boulder and inviting another 
to a puff from a little narda; a corpulent man, 
prob.'ibly a Bania, is moving at snail’s pace and 
panting for breath, and a young man dashes 
forward, giving others a taste of reckless spirit. 
Now and then you come across a beggar sitting 
bv tlv. roadsid.' on the left and crying, ‘tan badan 
(Ji. khcr, khushi val away to khtisi nal jawe.* 
Now' and then the movement becomes slow or 
nearly stops, the path is reduced to a needle’s eye 



Seva Samiti’s succour 

and palanquins, ponies, pack-ponies, porters, 
carriers and all have to wait and pass one by 
one. 

You reach Chandanwari after about three 
hours, take rest, have tea, take a bath aiui«have 
y6ur lunch. In the meantime you will find the 
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meats, milk, fruits, pitries, pwothas, etc., are are beating strong, ponies neighing, and the 
available there in tent-shops. The police look river on the right and left grunwling against a 
to the fact that nobody is put to any avoidable sky covered with hoards of dark black clouds, 
trouble, ■ that the ‘town’ has convenient roads Involuntarily the mind recalls the year 1928 
and that no porters decamp or that all property when tremendous downpours of rain caused the 
is safe, niings of greater import are referred pilgrims to retrace their steps to Pahalgam 
to the camp officer, a first class magistrate from C. W., and out of the 200 and odd pilgrims 



“ Thine is the Kingdom of Heaven ’’ 


accompanying the camp, who also fixes the prices 
of various provisions at each stage en route. 
The doctors administer to the medical needs of 
the pilgrims, a sanitary inspector keeps an eye 
in all provisions in the camp and the Dharraartha 
Department and various other private bodies 
come to the rescue of people who are destitute, 
shelterless or needy. A little further down to 
the right you find the river emerging underneath 
a huge glacier where youngsters enjoy skating 
with all its fun and gaeity. 

If you go round the camp at Chandanwari 
in the evening, you will find the pilgrims chat¬ 
ting outside their tents on the prospects of the 
next day’s journey. Audible or otherwise, the 
wish—or rather prayer—escapes one's heart for 
fine weather the next morning. Many people 
will be found issuing instructions to their porters 
to forestall the cock in announcing the morning 
when the pil^ims are to negotiate the Puish, 
the most precipitous and the most hazardous 
climb throughout the journey. The top of Mt. 
Puish stapds towering above C. W., the slope 
being 1,600 ft. in one mile, and more than 70® 
at places. Naturally, even a partial drizzle will 
work havoc. 

Early next metming, even before four, the 
whole camp % astir. People are packing tents, 
camp beds and furniture, provisions and utensils, 
all vanishing into little bags to be carried by 
porters and ponies. A Poona telegram, “stray 
sbowere expected within the next 24 hours,” 
recehfed by the camp officer on the previous day 
has- leaked into the camp.striking panic. Hearts 


of reckless zeal who proceeded with “now or 
never” slogan to lay their lives at the feet of 
Sri Amarnath, the Lord rejected only about a 
fourth part wlio alone reached Pahalgam alive. 
However safety lies in negotiating the Puish as 
early as possible even though it is pitch dark, 
and many a pilgrim will be found cursing his 
j)orter for not being present early, especially 
since his companions have already left. 

In his campaign against the Puish, the 
pedestrian finds consolation in comparing the 
risk run by the rider or the pilgrim in the palan¬ 
quin carried by six porters when one false step 
will throw one toppling into the gorge below. The 
pedestrian can take a shortclr route, though he 
may have at times to go on all fours. At the 
top he can reward himself by looking at the pil¬ 
grims ascending by narrow spiral tracks where 
communism an ! tlie best spirit of co-operation 
prevails: the official waits till the porter passes 
and the rwler sees that ho in no way oppresses 
the ])edcstrian and injure the common cause. 
The coolies use their own slogans to heart,en and 
cheer fhemselvos up: Ya Pir Dnstgir fmy 
gracious saint, grasp our hands), Kambor Chak 
Karit, Khuda Ymt Karit (stiffening your backs 
and rcraemboring God, on yi', my brethren). On 
reaching the top you have to pay something to 
the beggar through whose prayers you reached 
the top safe. 

On reaching the top your breast heaves and 
your hoai't-beat comes to the normal in a five- 
minute rest. You have yet to cover six miles 
for the day’s stage, but not much of precipitous 
climbing. You look around: no more thick 
forests to shroud the earth, only a birch tree here 
and there, lingering like a straggler after a 
mighty caravan has passed. Abundant under¬ 
growth surrounds you and beds of variegated 
flowers glimmering with the smiling sunrise—for 
the clouds have been dispelled—^welcome your 
ruddy face; and down below, deep in the narrow 
gorge, you recognise Chandanwari with its 
glaciers, and the eternal rh—rh—rh— of the 
mountain rill. The height is delirious; it sets your 
hair on end to see all these, palanquins, pack- 
ponies, porters, riders and stretchers reaching 
the top. 

You walk five miles up and down and pass 
the source of many> tributafy bf- the mbuntain- 









ataract playing hid 




8ItI AMARKAm-A 



stream, and lofty wioW' peaks refulgent with 
sunlight. At last Shesh Nag ((11,000 feet), a 
beautiful mountain lake with greenish water, 
comes into view. You run 300 feet down to its 
banks, take a little rest and have a dip in the ice - 
cold water. It is a joy of life. If you can tolerate 



Ne(*t"*it\ m.iki‘1 bti.iiif'i bed-fellow's 


the cold, a couple of swiinming strokes repay 
the whole exertion. Pilgriin.s emerge fresh and 
strong and * 00(1 pleasure in co-\'eiing the next 
mile to Wavjan 

Wavj^n (11,500 feet) or Wavjiii (the dc\Ml 
of wind) js renienibeicd for its oohl, bleak and 
rutliless wind.s The mountains, baic and rugged 
aroilnd, oppress one’s eye and you cower in your 
canvas The next day tlio inlgrius Mart for 
Panehtami. Up the WaYbal to its top, the 
Mahagunus (13,500 feet), is another steep 
aseent, though meadows of variegated flowers, 
crown gentians, alpine irises and wild wall¬ 
flowers—arc hoartonmg .Tus( as the sun rises 
many pilgrims will be found smelling little 
tablets of oaniphor as a pn'cantion, for the richly 
laden dew”, as it is ovapni atod by the morning sun 
benumbs the sense. From the top of the 
Mahagunus, if you reach early enough, you can 
see Aurora in her consummate glor\' and giace: 
the beautiful tints and half-tints, rose an I 
violet and marigold mellowing into mere shades, 
the blue of the sky and the turquoise by the 
river, little clouds here and there and a soft 
breeze arc enough to raise even the humdrum 
imagination to a poetic fanev. 

From the top of the Mahagunus there is an 
easy descent qf five miles to Panehtami, the 
last stage whence the Cave is only 3 miles 
Pilgrims have to cross five rills runnimr down 
the plain of Panehtami, which looks bke the 
playground of the surrounding mountains. Twm 
routes start from this place to the CaA C The 
older one goes over a steep mountain Bhairov 
TTiis is very dangerous, especially the descent 


from tbe top of the Bhairov to.the Cave aWOBs' 
a narrow gorge. Sometimes when rain or ^ow 
pestered the pilgrims and it was not possible 
for them to reach their destination, many* a pil¬ 
grim rather than go back vanquished, preferred 
to commit suicide by flinging his body into the 
gorge below. Tins they called committing 
bhairov. It is said that many a devotee’s life 
was saved by some unknown and unforseen 
person who gi-aspcd his hand and led him down 
tlu* cbff into the gorge and up the cavo standing 
oi)i)osite. This route has been closed for the 
j)ilgriniage now' under orders of tlie Government. 
Tlie other mute h'uds us to the C’ave across a 
snov\-covered goige. 

The (’ave oi)ins like a pocket in the si'dc of 
nl the mountain and stands 3(X) feet above the 
ba'^e of the gorge. It is more or less octagonal 
in shape ainl ‘large enough to hold a cathedral’ 
b< ing 50 by 50 yards in front. In the middle 'of 
tlie back wall, ‘in a niche of deepest shadow’ 
an ice hngam of the shape of a prism is formed. 
Tins lias the dkar (impress) of Shiva and his 
consort Parvati at its top The Hnqam does not 
seem to touch the ground: its boundaries stand 

above the floor on all sides and the same 
distance separates its edges from the back wall. 
Teo-mld water drips intermittently from the 
chalk roof at soA’cral places including the lingam. 
Tlu Ihiqni)' w'ures and wanes with the moon. 

After making ablutions at the AmarGanga, 
tlie inlgnms enter the Cave all devotion. Kneel- 



Abhitions 

ing in adoration they bow low before the Lord. 
Tile aw'esome majesty of the whole atmosphere 
teeming with ineen"* and the song of praise 
fioin a hundred throats ronounding in the Cave 
and the shining purity of the great ice-Iingam 
overpowers all. The devotees make otferin^ 
«f dcocoanuts, garments, sacred threads dl gold 
and silver and cash to the Lord. They beamear 
their faces with amarbhut (chalk silt) and carry' 
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it home to their friends along with the jyrasad. 

But the pilgrimage is supposed to be incom¬ 
plete and fruitless unless one can have the sight 
of a pair of pigeons that harbour—it is said 
throughout the year—^in a few niches in tlie 
cave. “Is it not only because of the glory of 
the Lord,” the devotee says, “that a pair of 
pigeons should stay in the cave, far remote from 
all habitation with nothing hut chalk hills and ice 
around them ?” It is Lord Shiva and Parvati 
who gladden the hearts of their ijevotec.s when 
they appear incarnated as a pair of pigeons. 
The pilgrim feels elated and as if surrounded 
by an aura. Hunger and thirst he feels none, 
oven though he is to travel back to Panchtarni 
before he can taste anything. 

The Leoend 

• The legend goes that once, having been 
threatened with destruction by Death, the divi¬ 
nities entreated Lord Shiva at His abode for 
protection. The Lord appeared to them in a 
bright and pleasing countenance and on hearing 
their prayer bestowed out of his great mercy and 
kindness the wat<‘r of immortality upon them, 
thus freeing them from Uk; peivcculion of Yama. 

Ihe divinities again approached the Lord 
when in devotional absractions at His abode, 
but could not see Him. Feeling greatly distres¬ 
sed, they lifted up their hands in prayer 
entreating Him for a glimpse of His aspect, 
whence the pilgrimage an<i prayer at the Cave 
of Sri- Amarnath. 

Those of us popularly known as the sophis¬ 
ticated or the faithless may say whatever they 


like about the spiritual aspect of the pilgrimage, 
but the Cave continues to attract devotees from 
far and wide. And the Lord has never been 
known to be parsimonious in bestowing gifts, 
nor tardy of instilling pilgrims with a burning 
zeal of devotion. Legend credits His Highness 
the pre.sent Maharaja of Kashmir with having 
constructed a new road to the Cave as the grant 
of the boon of the birth of the Yuva Raj. An 
I. C. S. Muslim minister of Kashmir and his 
wife begged in all devotion at the Cave for the 
birth of a son and performed the pilgrimage 
twice again to express his deep obligation and 
untiring faith after the prayer had been heard 
and granted. A young Bengalee Christian pro- 
hwor, an Oxonian, contracted pneumonia on his 
return from the Cave. Before his death he 
dictati'd his last message : “Tell my friends 
that I die content after having performed the 
pilgrimage.” 

Whether we agree with the above view or 
not, it is undeniable that the superb, indescri¬ 
bably impressing aspect of Nature in her 
grande.st and be.st, the beauty of flowers verging 
on celestialnr-ss, the snow'-cajiped mountains, the 
removal of all artificial barriers beftvoen man 
and man and the ablutions in ice-cold Avater, 
certainly jiurify the mind and have aii edify¬ 
ing efTect uj)on the soul. As an English visitor 
confessed, “The scenery is so grand and imposing 
that one feels there in the preseneo of the Maker 
of the Universe.” The heart is filled with glee, 
the spirit seems to be rising out of its corporeal 
frame, and the pilgrim has relief from the 
thoughts of the hum-drum, matter-of-fact every¬ 
day life. 





HOW LONG CAN ITALY STAND THE STRAIN ? 

By N. G, jog, m,a., ll.b. 


Afteh nine months of non-neutral non-bolligcr- 
ency Mussolini has struck the Zero Hour, ilow 
far is Italy prepared to stand the ordeal in 
which the Fascist Dictator has engulfed her ? 

It has always been the boast of the Duce 
that one out of every six Italians is a potential 
soldier. On this computation Italy ought to 
have a trained reserve of 80 million men. This 
is truly a formidable figure but it is hardly 
substantiated by facts. Those eighty million 
“ soldiers” may have been trained to give the 
smart Fascist salute' and each of them presumably 
owns a black shirt. But that is jn-obably all that 
their military training envisaged: even if the 
Duco wished it, he is not in a jjosition to arm 
and equip such a huge army. 

Italy’s standing army numbers 700,000 and 
all military observers are agreed that Italy 
cannot raise a reserve force of more than 100 
divisions, uc., a maximum of two million men. 
They are supplied piccording to the figun's 
quoted by Hcirr Le.hmann in tlie Deutsche \Vchi' 
—^tbe German Army Organ) with 14,000 light 
and 5,000 hca\w machine-guns. 1,900 light 
and 8()0 heavy jiieees of artillery and 1,100 
tanks. 

Dui’ing the la.st fVw years considerabh' 
efforts have been made to increase the mobility 
as well as the fire-j)ower of the Italian army. 
Tlll^ aim has been to make it capable of conduc¬ 
ting independent offensive operations. But 
progre.ss toward.s this goal ha.s been C())i,xiderab!y 
hampered by lack of money and mat ('rial. Fv('n 
so today the Italian army possesses 3 motorisc'd 
and 3 mobile Dhlsions, 1 Armoured Brigade 
and a number of motorisc'd Infantry Bogiments 
—the Bersgliere. 

The army, nevertheless, remains extremely 
deficient in its powers of offensive and break¬ 
through. There is a paucity of anti-aircraft and 
anti-tank guns and flic range as well as the 
fire-power of the heavy artillery is relatively 
weak. But it is in its tanks that the defects of 
Italian armaments are most glaring. Most of 
them are all-purpose tanks between 2 and 4 
tons and are thus nothing more than armoured 
trucks. The 8-ton tank is the biggest that the 
army had till lately and while it may have 
done considerable damage in Abyssinia and 
Spain, it appears as a veritable toy before the 


70-to-80 ton Leviathans which France had 
thrown in the field. 

Ever since Italy became an Empire and 
Mussolini began to claim the Mediterranean as 
an “ Italian Lake,” considerable atbmtion has 
been paid to the expansion of the Italian navy. 
Today in tonnage the Italian navy is equal to 
that of France, though its distribution is radi¬ 
cally different,. Keulising too well the sheer 
strength of the Royal Navy, Italy has taken a 
leaf from the book of her Axis partner and built 
a huge flotilla of submarines, its number being 
given Intwcen 100 and 160. Similarly like 
Germany she has built a large number of fast 
motor boats capabh; of carrying one or at the 
}no.«t two torpedoes. 

Two out of Italy’s four battle-ships were 
built last year and arc claimed to be the most 
modern and j)owerful of their type. Similarly 
the latest of the 56 dr.stroycrs command a speed 
of 44 knots. These with the 22 cruisers and 72 
torpedo boats show that the Duce has succeeded 
in building a very presentable and even impos¬ 
ing navy but it can do little to counter-balance 
Germany’s impotence on the seas. 

In the first place the entire Italian fleet is 
bound to remain confined to the Mediterranean. 
There the Duce is. credited with the intention of 
launching a totalitarian warfare by land, sea 
and air and thus freeing "his lake” once for all 
from the democratic interlopers. But a glance 
at the map will show that Britain oompletely 
commands the Eastern Aleditcrranean with her 
bas('s .at Alexandria, Haifa and Cyi)ru8. * 

And right at the centre stands Malta, which 
was the first to receive the attention of Italian 
bombers after the declaration of hostilities. 
F’ually Gibraltar and Port Said, both in British 
hands, harnu'tically seal the two ends of Italy’s 
"feeding bottle.” while Britain hersdf is not 
dei)endent upon the Mediterranean for commu¬ 
nication with her overseas possessions. No 
wonder the Lake is proving a haunting night¬ 
mare for the Fascists !■ 

How jnany persons are aware that it was 
an Italian, General Douhet. who first propoun¬ 
ded the theory of the supremacy of the air-arm 
(^ver all other weapons of offence and defence ? 
Owing to the notorious economic backwarijness 
of Italy, she has not been able to consummate the 
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plans based on this theory, which have been masses live at a mere subsistence level and it is 


earned to their logical and successful conclusion 
by Nasi Germany. But in 1937 she was actual¬ 
ly leaiding Europe with an air-force of 2,000 
first-line planes and 10,000 fully trained military 
pilots. It was 'Italy that first introduced the 
super-charged aero-engines for high altitude 
flights. 

There is naturally a good deal of secrecy 
being inaintaincil about the exact strength of 
the Italian air-arm, the estimates vaiying all 
the way from 2,{XX> to 5,(X)0. Even if we accejit 
the latter figure, however, it miisl be noted that 
a considerable part of this force is antiquated 
and obsolciicetii ouing to the rapid improvianent 
in the te(*lmi(}ue of the industry and Italy’s 
inability to keep pace with it. 

The defensive equipment of her lieavy bom¬ 
bers is said to be very weak and the maximum 
speed of her fighter planes is considerably less 
than that of the latest American types in the 
hands of the Allies. 'I’hc ]')r()ce.ss of modernising 
the aerial armada is ver>' slow, the industry being 
unable to produce more than 200 nuicliines a 
month even though the factories are working on 
a 24-hours basis. The higli-grade steel and the 
light alloys needed for aeronautical construction 
arc all to be imported from abroad and this will 
serve as a strangling liandicap now. 

In one resiiect, however, tlio Italian air¬ 
force can hold its own witli its Nazi opi)osite 
and that is the sheer inlmmanity of the Fascist 
pilots. Tills “(piality” was amply witnessed 
in Abyssinia, whore the only available iK fence 
against the monsters of the air was—a sling ! 
Airman Vittorio Massolini■—'son of the Duce 
—has vividly described the «ad'stic delight lie 
took in marhiiu-gunning tlie fleeing Ethiopian 
women and children during the comiuest of 
J'thc empire”! 

I have so far described in some detail the 
strength of the Italian army, navy and air force. 
Whatever might he the striking ]iowcr of all 
those arms and wliatevcr improvements and 
additions might have been made during the 
last nine months of vulturous neutrality, atiy 
evaluatiofi of Italy’s armed strength will be 
incomplete without a knowledge of her extreme¬ 
ly low war potential. 

That is the Nemesis which in the long run 
will dog tl^fi Ducc’s Italy to her doom. Her 
resources of essential raw niaterials arc verv 
much less than oven those of Germany —wliieh 
is-saying a lot. Every visitor to Italy, once 
he ge\s over the first impressions of Fascist 
Resurgence, is struck with the irapoveirishment 
and unemployment which stalks the land. The 


notorious that though Italy was not involved 
in the war so long, a rigorous rationing even 
of foodstuffs has been enforced long since. A 
gradual tightening of the belts is the main bond 
which really binds the Germans and the Italians 
in a common brotherhood! 

How terribly weak Italy’s economic condi¬ 
tion is can be seen from the following figures 
(taken from an official German source), which 
give the percentage of Italian production of 
important commodities consumed by her and 
all of which will now be more than necessary 
for the successful prosecution of war. Italy 
precluces: Mineral Oil 0’7, Rubber 0, Coal 
3-2, Chromium 0, Iron and Steel 37’1, Wolfram 
0, Phosplialps 0, Manganese Ore 14-2, Tin 0, 
Nickel O'l, Lead 69-7, Copper 3’2. 

I'h(', unfavourable balance of trade amount¬ 
ed to 3-4 milliards of Lire in 1938 and this 
indeed is a chronic feature of Italian economy. 
The I'hnjiiro has boon so long only a liability 
and it will not be long before* it is altogether 
liquidated now. Two-thirds of her total imports 
arc via Gibraltair and the Suez C’anal^nd the loss 
of this is hound to deal her a crippling blow. 

The Heavy Industries wliicli Italy has so 
laboriously founded and which arc now vitally 
necessary for the production of armaments will 
have necessarily to close as soon as the accu¬ 
mulated stocks arc oxhuusicd, wliich will be ere 
long: Mars is after all a gai^antuan glutton. 

Even agriculturally Italy is not self-.sup- 
l«:rting in .«pito of all the efforts at autarchy and 
in spile d the draining of the .^wamps and 
marslies, whioli will remain one of the most 
creditable featui'os of the present regime. Even 
thongli the Italian masses live on the barest 
necessities of existence, the country cannot 
produce more tlian 85 per cent of the food¬ 
stuffs re(iuired by them. 

This fatal weakness of Italy has been 
freely admitted by autlioritativc German as 
well as Italian wrih-rs. In a book written in 
1935, Colonel Xylandor of tlie German War 
Academy observed: 

'■ Italy suffers inei-e sfverelv from a shortage of 
raw materials than any other big power in Europe.” 

Again, w^riting in the Duce’s own journal, 
the Popolo d’ltaUa, General Parian! of the 
Italian War Ministry admitted : 

“ Italy is not rich in raw material resources, and 
she cannot. therefore, seek a protracted war involving 
great material expenditure." 

Is it then precisely because Mussolini and 
his advisers are convinced that the present 
incursion into the European armageddon will 
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not prove protracted and also that it will not 
involve great material expenditure that they 
have ‘'struck the dagger into the back of their 
neighbour,” as President Roosevelt aptly re¬ 
marked? For nine months now the Fascist 
legions were awaiting like jackals the outcome of 
the titanic combat that was going on in other 
lands and they pounced just when one of the 
combatants was in his last gasp. 

Italian war manuals and Fascist jingo 
journals make much of the new "dynamic” 
strategy of Italy. The Fascist war machine, 
they aver, is built and trained for rapid and 
powerful action and for .swift and dramatic 
decisions. They desire to emulate the Nazi 
Blitzkrieg and have no compunction in bombing 
defenceless civilians from the air. 

All this they may succeed in doing—^in a 
manner and for a time. The treacherous stab 
in the Allies’ back—every schoolboy knows that 
it is they who are primarily responsible for rid¬ 
ding Italy from the Austrian yoke and making 
a free nation of her—when their hands are full 
is no doubt devilishly well-timed and for a period 
it is bound to create confusion and even havoc. 
Uut Mussohni is very much mistaken if he thinks 
that he can make a quick get-away with his 
booty. 

The Italian has never been much of a 
soldier. He lacks the guts of his Latin brother 
beyond the w^estern border, and Adowa, Caporc- 
tto and (luadalajara has been so many graves of 
Italy’s military reputation. None have been 
more contemptuous of Italy’s prowess in the 
field than the Cermans and Bismarck with his 
blunt Teutonic tongue once labelled her as a 
nation of poltroons. It remains to be seen 
whether under the lash of his new Nazi master, 
the easy-going Italian develops any fighting 
qualities. 

Strange as it may appear, this yello\v streak 
has communicated itself even to (he Italian air¬ 
man, who should at least have acquitted himself 
as well as anybody else. In Spain, however, he 
proved much inferior to air-men of all other 
nationalities, who had gathered in that cockpit. 

Here is a professional comment of the organ 
of the Soviet Commissariat for Defence on the 
“exploits” of the Italian Air Force in Abyssinia, 
where the only opposition it met with was from 
a stray blunderbuss: 

“ Despite the iiyossession of good maps and the 
fact that they were able to fly at comparatively low 


altitudes, bombing accuracy was veiy unsatisfactory. 
lUuiaii bombers often took the air without any defiiute 
objectives and bombed at raiufom, although t^ey them* 
selves were responsible for the reconhaluaace work.” 
(Quoted by Max Werner). 

Modern totalitarian wars are fought as muoh 
by the civilians at home as the combatants on 
the field. And if anything, the morale of the 
Italian people remains lower still than the morale 
of the Italian army. They have been literally 
dragooned in the present war by the mad ambi¬ 
tions of one man. 

As for the British people, they have been 
U'aditionally the closest friends of the Italians. 
'I'liey gave an asylum to the heroes of the 
liisorgimcnto and aided them in their struggle 
for independence. Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
Cavour must have verily turned in their graves 
after this betrayal of an ancient ally. 

On the other hand the German has always 
bLcn viewed with mistrust by the average Italian 
owing to obvious historical reasons. The Axis 
alliance has never been popular except with the 
.younger generation drunk with the heady wine 
of neo-imperialism. The grafting of the Barlin- 
Mosoow entente on the Berlin-Home Axis last 
August created a deep revulsion in a country 
which is the centre of tiie Catholic Church. The 
regimented press in Italy has stilled the voice 
of tlie people but it is bound to assert itself in 
the course of time. 

Tlic Pope may once again become the 
■‘Prisoner of the Vatican” but his passionate 
desire for peace and his views on the present 
war are too well-known to bo without effect. 
Tlie Fascists have done their best to undermine 
the influence of the Pontiff, but ninety per cent 
of the Italians still devoutly venerate the word 
of Pius XII who is entirely opposed to the pre¬ 
sent extension of hostilities. 

And finally tliere is the King of Italy;;, 
Victor Emmanuel III, who bears a name 
honoured in Italian history. lie is, of course, 
reduced to the position of a cipher but Crown 
Prince Umberto is a man of independence and 
ambition. He is reported lo have had more than 
once a brush with the Dictator and is said to be 
the centre of a small but powerful anti-Mussolini 
caucus. Umberto holds at present the nominal 
command of the Southern Army, but it is not 
at all improbable that the Royal House of 
Savoy may utilise the present war to extricate 
itself from the clutches of its Fascist Janizars. 



CULTURE OF SOME ECONOMIC CARPS IN TANKS OF BENGAL 

By CHUNTA HARAN MAZUMDAR, BJi. 


Thb fishes that can be reared in tanks, beds and 
rivers, which grow very big and can be had 
throughout the year are the dependable carps 
of Bengal. Leaving aside the question of the 
smaller varieties, Bengal can boast of such valu¬ 
able fishes of the tyj)es as the Rohu, the Catla, 
the Mrigala, etc., which are notcfl for their tastes 
and qualities in that us« ful group of fishes. 

The Rohu and the Mrigala of the Jumna 
are very tasteful, the Catlas of the deep Mecthna 
are good. But the Rohus of the Haor areas of 
Mymensingh have lost their colour altogether. 
They look l>lack and go by the name of Black 
Rohu. The Calbasu and Nandail of the lower 
Bengal districts give out an unwholesome smell 
in their flesh. The Mahseer of certain hill rivers 
contract poison by foul feeding and spread! con¬ 
tagion to people eating them. In confined waters 
it has been found that these fishes do well in tanks 
of alluvial land while in lateritc or sandy tracts 
not only their growth is retarded but tlic fish 
becomes less oily and the taste is tough. All 
these arc due to environmental influence. 

Advantage of Tank Culture 

Fish culture in tanks has a great effect on 
rural economy, as this makes the waste arca.s 
to yield a revenue. During the rainy season 
when the rivers rise in floods and fishes are not 
available in proportion to the demand, the carps 
reared in confined areas can be caught witli drag 
or cast nets and put to the market to reap the 
maximum price prevailing at such periods. 

Tank culture improves the fishes, as in 
general, confined waters produce much of their 
food and affords them bodily quietness which 
they cannot have in running wraters. Hence 
the pond grown carps are better in taste than 
those of the running waters. When reared in 
confinement it has been found that the Calbasu 
and Nandail lose their unwhole.somc smell. Fry 
of Mahseer, collected from the Haors or such 
areas arc sometimes put in tanks in the district? 
of Mymensingh, Tipperah and Chittagong and 
it has been found that they come out very whole¬ 
some. Confi«ement has its bad effect too, fishes 
in undisturbed tanks become sluggish in habit 
and rather poor while disturbances make them 
alert apd help their growth. It is said that a 
tank having palmyra trees on the Southern bank* 
of it *prodilQe8 better fishes. The reason being 
that the northwardly winds make a rattling sound 


in the leaves which startle the fishes and put 
them in motion. 

It is therefore advised that the fishes should 
be put to motion by occasional dragging of nets 
or even of a rope from one side of the tank to 
the other. These keep the bottom of the tank 
rather clear and in a good condition. Net drag¬ 
ging also removes the scum accumulated on the 
body of the fishes which retards their growth. 

Wastage in Fry and Eggs 

Mr. S. C. Miitter, Director of Industries, 
Bengal, has rightly remarked in his Recovery 
Plan that 

“The caip culturiet (in Bengal) thinks his part 
of the work linished wliere the lish cullurist’s duties 
really begin in other civilised countries.” 

Culture of fish in tanks is in practice from 
time immemorial in this country byt no real 
improvement seems to have taken place sinise 
then. Even the practice of stocking tanks with 
young fry or eggs has not been yet abandoned 
by the tank culturists in some part of the 
Presidency though it amounts to nothing but 
wastage. The majority of stocking tanks in 
Bengal are seldom drained or exposed to sun 
since their excavation for better production of 
fishes. They contain fishes of various types out 
t)f which some may eat up the fry or eggs so 
stocked altogether. The stagnant and stale water 
of unreclaimed tanks are also totally unsuitable 
for the minute fry or eggs to live in. The tank 
culturists do never calculate the number of 
mature fish they obtain out of the total number 
of minute fry they stock in, otherwise they would 
pause a while before continuing the same policy 
all through. 

The wily fry or egg sellers misguide the 
owners of tanks on many occasions by showing 
a faksc calculation of profit out of the increased 
number of fry to be stocked. Thus a big wastage 
is in process of the young fry and eggs which 
could be better utilised for the improvement of • 
the tanks and the river fisheries of Bengal. The 
best course should be to hatch the collected 
eggs with the help of scientific apparatus such as 
hatching jars instead of putting them to the 
stocking tank then and there. Thus the wastage 
brought about by the native hatchers with their 
crude ways of hatching may be averted as well. 
The next step should be to rear the young fry 
in nursery tanks. They may as well be put in 
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beel areas which dry up in summer but are filled 
with fresh water of the rains. Therefrom they 
may be supplied to the tank culturists after 6 or 
7 months. To stock 325 fingerlings in a tank 
which can accommodate 300 mature fishes is 
better than to stock 2,000 young fry to be lost 
in an ordinary stocking tank of Bengal. It is 
desirable that there should be agencies to supply 
fingerlings to tank culturists instead of minute 
fry. The next way to utilise the fry best is to 
rear the fiy in similar heels or waterways near 
by some rivers which can produce carps in them 
and then to let the fingerlings go into the rivers 
for replenishing them.* 

Rearing Tank 

Nursery tanks play a very important role 
in the culture of fish in confined waters. As in 
agriculture we find the seedlings are carefully 
raised in nursery beds for future plantings, so 
also it is essential to rear the young fry to a 
stage when they will be able to stand in the 
stocking tanks. These tanks need not necessarily 
be small but any standard tank can be utilised 
for the rearing of fry with certain precautionary 
measures. They should be emptied, cleared and 
dried by the previous summer. Rain water 
should be stored in and when any more fresh 
water from outshlc is neccssaiy it should be 
intnxluccd, but be made to pass through nets of 
vi'ry small meshes so that no fish or even fry of 
the type of fi.sh as Koi, Singhi, Shol, etc., may 
get an entrance therein as they will eat up the 
young carp fry in their course of growing. 

The fry wlicn they an* 3 to 4 days old arc so 
very fine that even in a small volume of water 
a huge number of them may congregate. So in 
putting them in rearing tanks it should be 
observed that the number keep within the limit 
.so that they can be accommodated in the water 
content of the tank. The Bengal Fishery 
Department allots approximately 100 e. ft. of 
water for 200 fry or an adult fish. 

Overcrowding in nursery tanks brings in 
epidemic which destroys the whole crop so the 
furthest limit should always be taken care of. 
Practical fry rearers remove the fry to a pit 
li to 2 ft. in depth just after hatching and will 
keep them there for 3 days. From the 4th day 
onwards they are transferred to the rearing tanks 
being If to 2 cubits in depth and of any suitable 
area. The depth being increased by adding 3 
inches of fresh water daily from the catchment 

*Ab described in the article styled “Decrease of 
Can’S in BcnRal—suggestion for replenishing rivers with 
fishes,’’ published in the Hinditsthan Standard of the 
12th April, 1939. 


area but passing it through the nets of very 
small meshes. Deep water or heated water is 
both detrimental to the young fry, so great care 
is taken in letting in fry in rearing tanS at the 
beginning. 

Regarding food supply it inay be said that 
they required more food during their growing 
period. It is seen that they come to bite off food 
from the body of the people going in the rearing 
tank when they are 4 to 6 months old. The 
food for both the growing fry and the fishes may 
be pulverised rice, pulses, rice iiolishings, flour, 
etc. But unfortunately there is no practice of 
giving any artificial food either to the fry in the 
rearing tanks or to the fishes in the stocking 
tanks in this part of the world. 

Stocking Tank 

The carps can live in shallow water but a 
good stocking tank should contain at least 4 to 
5 cubits of water during the summer so that 
midday heat cannot affect the stock adversely. 
The tanks which get flooded during the rainy 
season but practically dry up leaving a depth of 
2 to 3 cubits of water in the summer are not 8o 
suitable for pisciculture as tho.se which main¬ 
tain more or less a steady depth throughout the 
whole year. 

An ideal tank should not have trees and 
bamboo buslios on the banks as leaves from 
them may make the water foul. Want of sun 
shine makes the fish sickly, discoloured and 
emaciated. The tanks must be free from aquatic 
nlants and weeds like trapa, lotus, lily, water 
hyacinth, hydrilla or the like. A shallow tank 
may haA'c some surface growing creepers like 
Kalmi flpomooa reptansl, Helencha (Enhydra 
fluctuans) or Indurkani pana fSalvinia cucnllata) 
to a limited extent to keep the water cool and 
<o afford shades to the fishes during the summer. 
The tanks should be drained out and exposed t« 
the .sun say once in 9 or 10 years for their pro¬ 
per maintenance. In the tank where prized and 
bigger-type carps are reared should be free from 
all other fishes because these will unnecessarily 
increase the population of the tank and thereby 
bring about scarcity of food and congestion. 

The carps in general require a clear pond with 
some selected plants as Panchuli Chandmala 
fL’mnanthemum cristatum), Patta seola (Vlllis- 
neria spiralis), Gangkala (Alisma plantago, etc.. 
Avhich help the production of carp food and 
general aeration in water. The, fishes at times 
fake the soft stalks of these plants also as food. 

The Rohu wants a long range to run straight, 
fhe* Catlas prefer a deeper water, the Mrigala 
and the Calbasu like tanks with muddy b&ftom 
while the Goni is after a weedy tank. Although 
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the Mahseer and the Nandail are not generally 
stocked in tanks, they also prefer tanks in better 
conditign no doubt. It is therefore preferabh* 
to stock fish type by type singly in such suitable 
tanks for better results. 

Introduction of a few varieties of common 
molluscs as .Thinuk (fresh water clam) which 
thrive in many tanks would naturally supply 
the fish with a good quantity of animal food. 
The carps feed luxuriously on their young ones. 
In practice we find the fish of the pond where 
there is a good supply of food namely by way 
of washing of rice, pulses or the dishes and plates, 
etc., grow more quickly than tho.so of an unused 
tank. The fond .<5hould. therefore, occasionally be 
supplied .speci.ally when they require it more by 
the months of August-September (Sravan to As¬ 
wan) before iheir wintering and by April-May 
(Chaitrn to .loistha) w’hen ihey arc in spawn. 

The tank culturists should also be careful 
so that thieves and ottors may not destroy or 
rob their contents. To prevent stealthy netdngs 
strong wooden or bamboo posts may be planted 
in the bed of the tank. Thejie posts also help 
the fishes to rub their body which they occasion¬ 
ally do. 

There are bands of professional men who 
roam over the lower Bencal di'itricts with their 
thick nets to drac the tanks and thus help the 
rural culturists. Their ultimate motive is to steal 
fishes as many as possible which thev shuffle on 
either side in the net at the clnse of the dragcinsc. 
This thev can easily perform before the simple 
niral folk, who should however be careful about 
the activities of these dishonest people. 

To control the otters, the emptv egg shells 
of hens or ducks should be filled in with lime and 
put on their way near the brink of water. These 
shells, thev eat up, thinking them to be Teal eggs, 
and would be killed bv their poisonous action. 

• There are many things which the tank cul¬ 
turists can put to practico without much difficulty. 
And it is regret! able that though there is no dearth 
of tanks in Bengal, where carps can .sucessfully 
be reared, they have become so many waste areas 
for wmnt of proper care and development. 

A reference to the article. “ Oohna Lake in 
Garhwal.” published in The Modern Review for 
May. 1939 will disclose how a lake two miles in 
length, half a mile in maximum breadth with 
an area of 44X) acres has been formed at an al¬ 
titude of 6.400 ft. by a natural landslip in the 
Garhwal district of the United Provinces. It 
is said that the lake forms a natural hatchery 
'.and is going to be the “Trout Fishermen’s 
i^aradise” as it is teeming with tjrout which were 
introfluced there in 1917-18. "We take much of 
our planning and working initiative from nature. 


What nature has done at such an altitude, men 
can perhaps do on the plains. 

In the hilly districts of the Presidency big 
water areas may be formed, simply by placing 
embankments at certain slopes or damming such 
small hill streams, where cafrp culture can be 
undertaken at a bigger and commercial scale. 
But no one seems to be interested in this industry. 
It is wortliwbiile to launch such schemes for the 
improvement of this particular business as is 
being done in other more progressive countries 
of Europe. 

Preferential Aids 

Tliere arc very few places where fish rearing 
tanks are properly maintained. The villagers 
from the remotest ])arts of Bengal are not ex¬ 
pected to come over to Calcutta and see per 
chance how nicely the Corporation niaintains 
their tanks and lakes. There need therefore be 
model demonstration tanks .at h'ast in the district 
headquarters where there arc possibilities of 
developing tank.s and confined waters. Demons¬ 
tration and propaganda have ample scope to w^rk 
in this line. It is perhaps due to ignorance on 
the part of the tank culturists that# they meet 
with a very high percentage of failure. 

To give impetus in this direction there mu.st 
be organisat'ons to make free supply of fry or 
fing»-rlings to the pairties as the Agriculture and 
the Industrie.s departments do with their .seeds or 
other nece.ssary aids for the improvement of the 
existing crops or methods respectively. There¬ 
by it may be hoped that the tanks which are 
now lying in uncared and neglected condition 
may lie developed to yield an income to the 
rural folk. 

Economic pressure has made the caste res¬ 
trictions dormant. Men of the higher castes do 
no longer hi'sitate to take to profesrions of the 
lower strata. So pisciculture, which w'as neglec¬ 
ted by the people of the former class, may offer 
new fields to the educated unemployed of all 
sections who may develop a group of tanks in 
localities where such tanks can be had. Fish 
culture in tanks is profitable and already has got 
a .'itart. It is found that tank-grown carps are 
finding a place not only in Calcutta but also in 
mufassil markets though in a limited way. 

Under Provincial Autonomy evmy Province 
should try to be self-supporting at least in 
matter of food-stuff and should have trade con¬ 
nections with others well guarded. So, if there 
be ways and means to produce fish in tanks, 
jheels, rivers and even in the fields for her own 
requirements there is no justification why Bengal 
should be drained off by her sister provinces of 
Bihar, Orissa, Assam and by others with their 
supply of fish either fresh, dried or canned. 



ROUND THE WORLD WITHOUT A PASSPORT 

By CHAMAN LAL 


In March, 1938, 1 left India in my fifth 
trip abroad in order to reach the United States 
to publish, my new book Roosevelt’s America. 
On reaching England I was dejirived of my pass¬ 
port. I was told that I had murdered the 
passport with my book, The Vanishivg Envpirc, 
published in America and banned in India. 1 
was, however, promised that I would get it back 
after a while and that I could ask my wife and 
child to join me, and accordingly they reached 
London in June. 

But the India Office officials failed to keep 
their promise and always said that the British 
Foreign Office was definitely against my visit to 
foreign countries. 'I struggled in London for full 
five months to get my passport l)ack in order to 
proceed to the United States, from where I 
recciA^cd ffesh invitations for k'cturcs every 
month. Mr. George Lansbury, the most respec¬ 
ted and popular M.P., and soA'cral other members 
of the British Parliament pleaded with the Great 
Mog'hul, Lord Zetland, to return my passport, 
but T failed to get it back even during the 
Se])trmber crisis. T wrote to Lord Zetland; 
“While you, the English people, are sending 
aw ay your children to places of safety and dig¬ 
ging trenches, haven’t I the right to take my 
wife and child to a safe destination ? Why not 
return my passport to ensble me to travel to 
America?” But the ‘Great Moghul’ never agreed. 
But the Irish people, true to their traditions, 
proved very kind and hospitable hosts. 

In Ireland 

I managed to reach Dublin by evading the 
smart watchmen of the Scotland Yard, who 
not only watched me, but censored every tele¬ 
phone call, every letter and every press telegram 
and news-letter that I sent to the Indian news¬ 
papers. 

On reaching Dublin I had a long interview 
with Mr. De Valera, to whom I was introduced 
six years ago by the late Mr. V. J. Pate.1. lie 
gave me a very cordial Avelcome and I felt like 
a free man once again. My wife and child 
joined me after a week, during which time some 
Senators and Deputies devised plans to send 
me to Central America without a passport. 
They were all experts in this art. One of them 
had three passports, another had absconded from 


a British prison and entered America twice 
without a passport, while others were all tried 
and skilled members of the Irish Ilepublican 
Party. We spent two months in the most hospi¬ 
table and beautiful atmo^iphere of Ireland and 
every Irish man and Irish woman who met us 
gave us cheer and showed keen interest in the 
cause of India’s independence. My banned 
book. The Vanishing Empire, w^as given a w'arm 
welcome by Mr. De Valera’s paper and, in fact, 
by the entire Irish Press. We studied the Irish 
struggle for freedom from close quarters and 
received tremendous inspiration from the great 
and heroic d.;eds of Irish martyrs, whose history 
is recorded in the Irish Notional Museum. 

Banned Book As Passport 

Though the Irish friends insisted on our 
staying on in Ireland for a few years, I decided 
to t.ake a chance to r»‘ach America, before the 
outbreak of a world war. In the end of October 
everything was arranged by friends. My wife 
ami child, who had the.ir passports, returned to 
India and the same day I left for Cork (the 
home of the great martyr Macswincy), from 
where it w'as arranged that I should take 
President Washington to France and then 
change my boat from I>e Havre to Central 
America (^Mexico). On the gangway, Avhilc every 
other passenger was asked to show liis passport, 
the smiling and friendly Irish official asked me, 
“Mr. Lai, may I haA’-e an autographed copy of 
your book. The Vanishing Empire ? My book 
thus served as my passport. On the boat I Avas 
lucky to meet Mr. Meherally (returning from 
America). When my boat reached Le Havre, I 
was not allowed to land and change my boat 
for Me.\ico, from whwse Government I had a 
special permission welcoming me to the country, 
waiving all regulations against the Indian 
visitors. 

The police official at first promised that he 
would try to give me police escort to put me 
on my boat for Mexico, hut he returned later and 
said, “Orders from Paris are, ‘Do not let him 
land under any circumstances’.” He added 
"You know we cannot displease England, our 
only ally”. Somehow I managed to go to the 
city and meet the Mexican Consul, who gaVe me 
a letter for the Police that my papers Avere valijl 
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for Mexico and I should be allowed to change 
my boat, but the pro-British French agent of 
the shipping company never took that letter to 
the police and thus I was a problem for the 
captain of the ship. Now the ship had to go to 
Hamburg and after five days stay return to 
New Yoik. So I was taken as a free passenger 
to Humburg, where I was threatened to be im¬ 
prisoned according to the rules, for having no 
I)assport. But the banned book once again 
came to my rescue and I was given a special 
l)crmis3ion toi stay for one month to wait for the 
next boat to Mexico. 

Fastinc in (Jbemany 

I was financially unprepared for a month’s 
unexpected stay and all that 1 had was hardly 
enougli for one meal a day and T lost ten pounds 
in weight (for good). It was very cold in 
Hamburg (November) and I had no European 
hat or heavy shoes and 1 caiight cold. I tried to 
sell some copies of my book, but under the rules 
no book.seller could buy it without a permit from 
Berlin. A few days before my departure for 
Mexico I met a newsp.ap. rman who made my 
book famous fcveiy German paper ]}ublished 
a review in most glaring headlines). Hitler’s 
own paper gave a streamer on the front page. 

T knew nothing about it till the day of my 
departure, when a h'gh official came to buy my 
books. I had only throe copies, which brought 
me 27 Marks and I purclnasod my first European 
hat and shoes to protect me from cold. During 
(he jircA'ious four trip.® I had always travelled 
in Indian clothes. 

In Mexico 

After one month’s voyage I reached Mexico, 
where I was given a most friendly reception by 
both officials .and non-officials. I took Indian 
presents for President Cardenas, who admired 
the fine salver-gold work, .tbe ivories and 
embroideries. 

In Mexico I sold my books and delivered 
lectures and was pro.sperous once again. The 
President .gave me a special passi>ort to proceed 
to the United States, but the American Consul, 
who being a socialist was very fniendly to me, 
failed to give mo a visa after having definitely 
promised, ^iss Perkins, Minister of Labour, 
and the U- S. State Department had promised 
in writing to give me fullest help and everything 
was O. K., but the British Government interfered 
again and within a couple of hours a cable came 
Ifrom Washington which upset all my plans to 
publish my book RdoseveWs America. 

After a very successful study trip in Mexico 


I managed to leave for India via Hollywood 
(Los Angeles) and Japan on the Mexican 
Passport. 

Locked up at Hollywood 

It is an irony of fate that one (myself) who 
had been an ardent lover of democracy and 
supported it during twenty years of journalistic 
and political career, was persecuted and penali¬ 
sed by the three great democracies, England, 
trance and America. When our boat reached 
Hollywood I expected to be greeted by the usual 
charming American ‘Hello’ and a smile, but 
instead I was locked up in my cabin without 
any justification. I could not believe that this 
could happen in America. The immigration 
inspector who was accompanit d by a snobbish- 
looking Englishman (a British Consulate Official) 
was very rude to me and 1 could realise that 
his sole aim was to see iny AVIexican papers. I 
did not want to part with them and therefore 
refused to sliow him. 1 preserved the papers 
with the captain of the boat. 

The following conversation took jjlace 
between the Immigration Inspector and myself 
(I recorded it in my diary within half an hour): 

LI. Can you identify yourself ? 

C.L. Here is my visiting card. 

1.1. This is not enougli, show me your 
papers to identify yourself. We have infornia- 
tion that you arc travelling on a Mexican 
passport. 

C.L. It is none of your business to ask for 
it, since I have decided not to land in America, 
which plays to the tune of the British Govern¬ 
ment and whose Government can issue and 
cancel visa within three hours (as it did to me). 

7.7. You have to prove your identity. 

(■Jj. You better go and ask the captain. 

The Inspector then went to the captain of 
the .Japanese boat and told him, “I want to 
detain this fellow on the boat,” and saying so 
he turned toward.s me and said, “I want to lock 
you up.” 

C.L. What for ? 

7.7. You shall be locked up, since these are 
my orders and I don’t want to argue. 

C.L. Under whose orders you take that 
step ? I must know who permitted you to do it, 
since I will report the case to the President. 

The Inspector retorted, “Who cares for the 
Pre.sident”. “So this is your democracy,” I 
told him and went into my cabin, which was 
locked immediately by the Inspector, port holes 
meant for fresh breeze were also closed and 
guard waa placed outside the cabin. I was not 
allowed to go to the bath room for a couple of 
hours and I recalled to myself the happy days 
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in the solitary cell in Ihe Multan Jail and enjoy¬ 
ed myself thoroughly. I was not allowed to speak 
to the captain nor permitted toi ring up the 
Ananda Ashrama of Swami Paramananda, where 
I wanted to convey the news to friends. The 
passengers were very sympathetic and so were 
the ship officials but they were all helpless. An 
American lady rang up friends in the Ashramas 
which was 30 miles from tlie Port and told them 
the whole story of ‘Democracy in action.’ 
When the boat sailed the guard came to me and 
apologized and wanted a word from me. I gave 
him a card with the words, "To—the dumb tool 
of Corruption." Later 'I learned that tlie inspec¬ 
tor took the action at the instigation of the local 
British. Consul and his action w’as unauthorised. 

"CoRRirpT Official" 

Thus I bade good-bye to the beautiful city 
of Hollywood from the boat, wondering why 
America had treated an old friend so .shabbily. 
An American passenger told me, ‘‘Everything is 
possible here, since our officials are corrupt.” 1 
did not say a word since I had very pleasant and 
grateful memories of the wonderful hospitality 
accorded to me by American officials. Mayors, 
police chiefs, prison officials, merchants, pro¬ 
fessors, students and peasants during rny several 
tours in the United States. I still prefer to 
remember all that is goo<l and beautiful and 
regard the Hollywood experience as a stray act 
of corruption. 

T am confident that some day in the near 
future th(! same officer will greet me. (ilan you 
beat my optimism? 

A Month Without Land 

Thus I had to pass full one month on the 
sea without landing anywhere and sometimes I 
felt sick of such a long sea voyage which began 
telling on my nerve. A short lamling breaks the 
monotony of the sea voyage, but I was noit per¬ 
mitted and was instead locked -up in a most 
ruthless manner. I used to devote most of my 
time in writing my new book HiMu America 
(since published). The fifty Japanese children 
used to keep me busy with Indian games which 
I taught them. There were hardly four non- 
Japanese passengers and they, too, were often 
sea-sick and I could snatch a few liours from 
the captain to play bridgt', whenever we couM 
make four. The Japanese children provided a 
good study. Their patriotism was manifest on 
every occasion. Whenever a Japanese boat 
passed by our boat, they would wave their natio¬ 
nal flags and shout national slogans. They used 


to study maps, and were proud of Japan’s 
commercial and naval power. They used to 
salute the Sun Flag every morning and bow to 
the Emperor (facing Wards the Imperial Falace 
in Tokyo). They used to read stories and draw 
pictures of Japan’s national heroes like General 
Togo. They used to have regular school on the 
boat. They staged dramas and plays of national 
heroes and spent their time very usefully. The 
children became my dear companions and I en¬ 
joyed their society. 

Raja Mahbndra Pratap 

After a month our boat reached Yokohama 
(Japan) and on the pier I found Raja Mahendra 
Pratap waving his kerchief. In Japan, too, the 
difficulty arose about ray landing, since I had no 
British passport, but when I rang up the head 
of the ‘America Bureau’, who happened to be 
an old friend of mine, he agreed to permit me 
to land temporarily until the first boat for India 
left. 

The picss in Japan pve me a w'arm wel¬ 
come and my book. Vanishing Empire, banned 
by the British, had a brisk sale there. 

The Indian community of Japan held 
several rcceptioas and were anxious to hear of 
my travels and tribulations. I shall never 
forget the kindness shown to me by my com¬ 
patriots during my five visits to Japan. Mr. Ali, 
our permanent host (a relation of the late Justice 
Tynbji), is a unique type of a Muslim, vciy 
religious, yet very patriotic and highly cultured. 

Refused a Ticket 

In Japan N. Y. K. line refused to .sell me a 
ticket, because the British officials in Japan told 
them I would not be allowed to land in India. 
I ])aid return fares to Japan plus 18 days’ ex¬ 
penses (over £10) in Bombay and Karachi, and 
thus the company agrei'd to sell me a ticket. It* 
wa'^ the first case that a passenger was brought 
without a pas,sport and the company was 
naturally nervous. 

Guarded Everywhere 

I was refused permission to ‘land in 
Hongkong, Singapore, Penang and Colombo and 
was guarded day and night by Pol'ce at all 
ports, under instructions from British Foreign 
Office. I was described as the subject of ‘Circu¬ 
lar telegram M 706’. 

In Bombay I landed without any trouble 
and thus ended my fifth trip (of course without 
a, p^sport). after 15 months. _ • 
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War Helps Trade tt Industry 

Jt is one of the elementary principles in econo¬ 
mics that war accelerates trade and oils the 
wheels of industry. This principle is generally 
true even more of undeveloped countries. In 
consonance with the principle enunciated, India 
undoubtedly developed industrially and otherwise 
during the la.st war. It is claimed by some that, 
similarly, India is benefiting to a very gr^at 
extent, our industries are booming, trade is brisk 
and agriculturists are quite happy, all on acount 
of the present War. Unfoi*tunalely for India, 
these are not true. 

India in A Good Position to Take 
Advantage of the War 

The present war has broken out at a time 
when India had barely, if at all, emerged from 
the slough of the Great Depression. The indus¬ 
tries had not yet recovered nor ti’ade come to 
its pre-depression prosperity in any measure. 
The prices of agricultural commodities were also 
in many cases below the prc-dejiression level. 
It was expected that the war would be a heaven¬ 
sent opportunity toward.^ the amelioration of 
India's economic conditions. It may b(; pointed 
out that industrially, too, India was in a far 
better position in the year 1939 than in the year 
1914, to take advantage of the eonditious that 
arc offered 'by any modern war. To take a 
few instances, in 1914, the Indian cotton textile 
jtnills supplied only about a fourth of the total 
demand in India. The sugar industry was 
practically non-existent and the Indian iron and 
steel indu.'jtry was only just beginning. Where¬ 
as, the Indian sugar industiy in 1939, was 
supplying practically the entire Indian demand 
and both, the textile and the iron and steel 
industry (so far as the protected pi-oduetion is 
concerned) were meeting more than four-fifths 
of the total consumption in the country. All 
the high hqpes that were being entertained for 
the economic reconstruction of this coiintrj' 
have, however, failed to materialisi'. 

Fall in Prices of Agricultural and 

' Other Raw Materials ' , , 

As India is mainly an agricultural country, 
one has always to note how any major event— 
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political or economic, affects the agriculturists. 
Soon after the war was declared, prices natural¬ 
ly, as in all climes and in all centuries, rose in 
this country also. The Government of India got 
panicky—or they might have had their own 
reasons—and almost immediately the war was 
declared devised measures to curb prices. The 
agriculturists in this country apjiear to be one 
of thos(! unfortunate groups in the world who 
get pleniy of sympathy from everyone including 
their Government, but in fact actually get very 
little done for them. The Indian cultivators 
wlio have been receiving le'^s than half their 
normal income from their produce for a number 
of years following the Depn-ssion were about to 
make a little money, make good the looses and 
rehabilitate their position. The Got^ernment of 
the country which did nothing to ameliorate the 
terrible sufferings of the agrioultnri.sts during all 
the years of the Depression, very soon after the 
war, came with their priee-eontrol sehoine in 
order to give a “fair deal” towards the various 
classes. \Vhatever the eoncoption of “fair deal” 
may be, it has certainly not been fa’r to agri- 
enlturists. The prices of agricultural and other 
commodities which rose to some extent, at the 
outbreak of war began to sag down from Decem¬ 
ber last year. From Table I the fall in price of 
agricultural and other commodities could be 
easily ascertained. 

TABLE I 

Tn»KX XlIMBEns OP WlIOLBSALK PbK'P.S IN CaI/JOTTA 


BV Groups op Articus? 
(Prices in July, 1914=100) 







Oil- 

Jute 

Period 

Ccr(’nl.s Pulses Sugar 

Tea 

Socd.s 

Raw 

1939 Dec. 

105 

119 

174 

163 

126 

130 

1940 Jan. 

97 

116 

169 

154 

119 

124 

Feb. 

99 

103 

158 

134 

113 

130 

March 

97 

99 

169 

130 

110 

100 

April 

98 

102 

165 

130 

113 

99 

May 

95 

98 

163 

126 

111 

85 


Other 

Jute Cotton Textiles All 

Manu- Cotton Manu- (WoolA Hides Commo- 
Poriod factures Raw factures Silk) & Skins dities 


1939 Dec. 

172 

122 

135 

164 

84 

137 

1940 Jan. 

146 

113 

131 

155 

84 

130 

Feb. 

130 

110 

124 

147 

84 

126 

March 114 

103 

121 

146 

82 

121 

April 

111 

108 

128 

145 

82 

121 

May 

97 

79 

124 

146 

76 

117 



SOME ASPECTS OP THE 

The Index number of wholesale prices for 
cereals which stood at 106 in December, 1939, 
steadily declined to 95 in May, 1940. The pulses 
have declined from 119 in December ^9 to 98 
in May ’40. Tea has fallen from 163 in Decem¬ 
ber *39 to 126 in May '40. Raw jute which 
stood at 130 in December ’39 came down as low 
as 86 in May ’40. Cotton raw which stood at 
122 in December ’39 reached as low as 79 in 
May ’40. 

We may now take the actual prices of 
certain important agricultural and other raw 
materials of the country; 



TABLE II 





Prices on the 

Prices 

on the 


15th Dec., 

1939. 

14th May, 

1940 

Raw Cotton 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

(per candy) 

318 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

Raw Cow Hides 







(per 20 lbs.) 

10 

8 

0 

9 

12 

0 

Castor seeds (per cwt.) 10 

10 

0 

8 

6 

0 

Ground nuts (per cwt.) 8 

3 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Linseed (per cwt.) 

11 

5 

0 

7 

12 

0 

Wlieat (per cwt.) 

6 

2 

0 

4 

15 

0 

Raw wool (per inauiul) 44 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 


Cotton M. G. F. G. Broach at Bombay. 
Cow lli(3rs, Agra North-Western at Calcutta. 


Cluster Seetls, small Hyderabad quality at Bombay. 

Ground nuts and Linseed, Bombay, Bold, at Bombay. 

Wheat Delhi No. 1. white pessy at Bombay. 

Wool Kandahar (rleaned) at Karmdii. 

The figures speak for themselves. The price 
of raw cotton on the 14th Jime was only Rs. 
170 as compared with 318 on the 15th Deccnilu'c, 
1939. Linseed which was selling at Rs. 11/5/- 
on the 15th December, 1939 came down to 
7/12/6 on the 14th June, 1940, and since then 
has been falling still more steeply. Wheat, 
which was selling at Rs. 6/2/- on the 15th 
December, 1939 was selling at Rs. 4/15/- on the 
14th June. Similarly, other commodities show 
a downward decline. The disastrous fall in the 
case of raw cotton and linseed, particularly, is 
bound to work great hardship to millions of agri¬ 
culturists who are dependent on these two money 
crops. The Government of the United Kingdom, 
which could go to the help of Egypt in regard 
to her raw cotton produce, unfortunately could 
not come to India’s help in regard to her raw 
cotton. The export of linseed has all along been 
prohibited and now that no other markets are 
available the ban has been lifted. The Govern¬ 
ment, according to the Commerce Member, were 
going to purchase the entire crop of linseed for 
the Allies. The Government also in one of their 
communiques were willing to pay the price which 
they give for Argentine linseed together with the 
usual premium which the Indian product ob¬ 
tained over the Argentine linseed, and yet the 
prices of linseed relate a woeful tale. 
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INDIAN WAR ECONOMY 

Indvstbixs Havb Had No Filup ' 

While it is true no doubt that some indus¬ 
tries have benefited on account of the waj, there 
has been no general industrial revival as such 
or fillip given to the industries as a whole. The 
production of cotton piecegoods in India during 
the six months, i.e., September to February 
show that in 1939-40 it amounted to 2063*4 
million yds., as against 2128-2 ra.illion yards in 
1938-39. In other words, a decrease oy 65*8 
million yards has occurred during tlie first six 
months of war. One would have thought that 
(he production of coal would have increased 
very considerably during the war period. 
Figures show that during the first seven months 
of the war, i.e. September, 1939 to March, 
1940, the production has not increased by even 
half a million tons over the corresponding 
period for 1938-39. It could be seen from 
Table I that the index number for cotton manu- 
faclures which stood at 135 in December, 1939 
fell to 121 in March, 1940 and stood at 124 in 
May, 1940. From the s.nmo table, again, it 
would be found how the index number of whole¬ 
sale prices for jute manufactures which stood at 
172 in December, 1939 fell down to as low as 
97 in M.ay, 1940. 

Let us now turn to trade and examine how 
India fared during the 8 months, i.e., September 
to April, of the war. The following are the 
figures of the total Indian imports : 

TABLE III 



Imports (in 

crores of rupees 


1938-39 

1939-40 

September 

11 

11 

Oetober 

13 

10 

November 

13 

13 

Deeembcr 

13 

14 

January 

14 

16 

1‘Vbriiary 

13 

16 

March 

16 

15 

April 

13 

17 


106 

112 


The Foreion Trade op the Country 
Not Benefited 

The imports during the first five months, i.e., 
September, 1939 to January, 1940 amounted to 
64 erorcs both in 1939-40 and 1938-39. During 
the first eight months of the war the imports 
have risen by 6 croros in value over the corres¬ 
ponding period in the previous year. As the 
prices of important commodities have risen very 
highly, this means that the actual quantity of 
p^ods imported in 1939-40 were far less than 
that in 1938-39. So far as exports are concerned 
they have no doubt increased in value. The 
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exports of Indian merchandise stood at Rs. 149 
crores during the first eight months of the war 
as against Rs. Ill crores for the corresponding 
eight liionths of the previous year. It must be 
noted that the increase in value is by no means 
a correct indication of the increase in the exports 
of the country. On account of the rise in prices 
the value of commodities exported have risen, 
but the quantity in many cases has actually 
shrunk below that exported in the previous year. 
Tlie following figures would illustrate the point. 
As the figures for quantities of goods exported 
and imported are available only up to January, 
1940, the figures in Table IV relate only to the 
first five months of the war ; 



TABLE IV 
Exports for 

Exports for 


the five months 

the five months 


from Sept., 1938 

from Sept., 1939 


to Jan., 1939 

to Jan., 1940 


(In Thousands of Tons) 

Haw Hides and Skins 15 

13 

Linseed 

116 

58 

Total Oil Seeds 

499 

220 

Raw Cotton 

195 

154 

Haw Jute 

348 

264 

Pig Iron 

244 

201 

Raw Wool 

lbs. 30,723 

22327 


The above figures speak for themselves. 


The Exports Have Been Adversely 
Apfected 

The following Table V gives the value of 
the exports of the above commodities, barring 
pig iron and oilseeds, for which comparable 
figures are not available, for the three months 
February, March and April: 

TABLE V 

(Exports duri.vr the THRBi'i Months, February, 
March and April) 

(In laca of rupees) 



1939 

1940 

Haw Hides & Skins 

117 

134 

Linseed 

82 

73 

Raw Cotton 

836 

887 

Raw Jute 

418 

746 

Raw Wool 

69 

67 


As qlready stated the increase in value of 
the exports in 1940 does not correctly represent 
our export trade. A glance at the index number 
of wholesale prices at Calcutta furnished in the 
issues of |he Indian Trade Journal shows that 
most if n^ all of the increase in the value of 
exports in 1940 could be explained away by the 
increase in the price of commodities. To take 
a few instances, the exports of raw cotton in 
February, 1940 amounted to 358 lacs as against 
242 iacs in February, 1939. Tlie index number 
of wholesale prices for raw cotton shows that 


while it stood at 62 in February, 1939 it was at 
110 in February, 1940. This clearly shows that 
the actual quantity reported in February, 1940 
was much less than that in February, 1939. The 
exports of raw jute in February, 1940 amounted 
to Rs. 342 lacs as against Rs. 148 lacs in 
February, 1939. The index number of wholesale 
prices at Calcutta for raw jute shows that it 
stood at ^ in February, 1^9 and at 130 in 
1940. This means that while there must have 
been some little increase in exports of raw 
jute in February, 1940 as compared with Feb¬ 
ruary, 1939, it is certainly not so much as the 
value of exports show. To take another example, 
the exports of raw hides and skins amounted to 
Rs. 40 lacs in February, 1940 as against Rs. 35 
lacs in Febninry, 1939. The index number of 
wholesale prices of raw hides and skins stood at 
62 in February, J939 and at 84 in February, 1940. 
While the prices have risen by 35 per cent the 
exports in value have risen by only 14 per cent. 
In other words the exports in quantities are 
considerably less in February, 1940 as compared 
with that in February, 1939. 

The Reason for Fall in Prices and 
Decrease in 'Prade 

The fall in the prices of the staple commo¬ 
dities at a time when they should have risen 
according to all reasonable expectations has 
given rise to the impression that the Government 
have systematically set about in forcing down 
the prices of commodities in the country in 
order to make available India’s raw material as 
cheaply as possible to the Allies. It is no doubt 
true that in times of war the Government have 
to look to various considerations and take all 
measures in order to conduct the war as efiiciently 
as possible. At the same time it is also expected 
of all the modem governments that they would 
actively encourage the industrial and commercial 
activities of the country which arc quite essen¬ 
tial for conducting the war with maximum 
advantage. Restrictions on exports may be 
necessary in regard to some commodities and in 
regard to the direction of trade. The Cxovem- 
ment also, it is natural during war times, be 
requisitioning all the transport facilities avail¬ 
able. Making all allowances, it is still rather 
difficult not to come to the conclusion that 
the Government have not so far shown any 
great solicitude for promoting Indian industries 
or trade. Their price-control scheme and various 
other checks and restrictions, it is held, have 
been responsible very largely for the fall in 
prices in the country. It is stated that 
the Government have also not been mindful of 
Indian trading interests in regard to their allot* 
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ment of tonnage to the transport of Indian goods. 
The two fiscal measures, via., increase in railway 
freights on goods and the Excess Profits Tax are 
. also held to have contributed to a depression 
in prices and lack of initiative on the part of 
Indian industrialists. According to some, not- 
^ ably the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
the announcement of the Government of India 
early this year concerning conversion of Sterling 
loans into Rupee loans is one of the contributory 
causes for the depression in prices. Sterling 
being a depreciate currency the conversion 
would therefore artificially depreciate the price 
of Rupee securities. That will in turn, it is 
claimed, result in the tightening of money market 
and in the creation of artificial deflation which 
will in its turn lower the commodity prices with 
the consequent vicious circle of lower purchasing 
power and still lower commodity prices. It is 
also pointed out by the same body, that it is of 
doubtful wisdom to purchase depreciating 
currency like Sterling at present. In support of 
this contention it is pointed out by that body, 
that the Sterling securities held in the Issue 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India 
w’hich were about .59^ crorcs on Ist September, 

1939, i.e., immediately before the war, have 
increased to Rs. 113^ erores on the 1st March, 

1940. These Sterling securities have risen on 
the 14th June, 1940 to 129^ erores of rupees as 
against 59^ crorcs of rupees a year back. It is 
held by these critics that the Reserve Bank 
instead of purchasing Sterling should purchase 
gold. 

What Othb® Countries are Doing 
FOR Their Trade 

Unlike India, even those belligerent 
countries which are foremost in the war have 
taken considerable pains in maintaining and 
expanding their export trade. According to the 
Economist of February 24, 1940: 

“ In Germany, ever since the war started the export 
industries have ranked very nearly equally with muni¬ 
tions in the allocation of raw materials and very far 
above home trades.” 

In England the importance of maintaining 
the exports has been brought out very forcibly. 
The White Paper on the Exports Council stated: 

“The maintenance of Export Trade is so vital a 
factor in the war effort of Ae Allied Powers that no 
measure calculated to contribute to _ the end m view 

should be excluded from consideration.The first 

aim of export industries and merchants as well m of 
the Export Council should be to secure such adjust¬ 
ments the machinay created to deal with Ae war¬ 
time economic responsibilities of the State as will effec¬ 
tively overcome impediments to export trade..... .It 
is essential that under war conditions exporters should 
receive direction, guidance and support from the Cen- 
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Ixal Governn^t to a degree never oontemphited undtt 

peace conditions.The Council place no limit tb 

the expedients tiiey would be prepaid to ooiynder.” 

Export groups under the Export 'Council 
have been formed in every industiy to take 
charge of export development, ‘"nic groups 
are to keep in close contact with the Executive 
Members of the Export Council who would ^ 
in a position to give them ‘directions' if 
‘guidance' and 'support' are not enough.” The 
Economist even goes further (March 9, 1940) 
and says: 

"The application of public money as a lubricant 
where the wheels of export are sticking is one of the 
measures that should not be excluded from considerar 
tion.” “Finally, there is the possibility of assisting 
IBritish export by appropriate management of the «- 
change control and by War-time trade agreements with 
foreign coimtries.” 

Such arc the len^hs to which the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom are prepared to go 
in maintaining and encouraging their export 
trade. 

Indian Export Advisory Council 

An Export Advisory Council has been set up 
in India also. The speech of the Commerce 
Member, however, inaugurating the first Council 
meeting is not very encouraging. The functions 
of the Council appear to be very restricted. The 
main function of the Council, it appears, is the 
examination of the grievances and complaints 
of the exporters in so far as they affect their 
export trade. The Export Advisory Council, if 
it is to function efficiently and to the advantage 
of the country, must have powers for the co¬ 
ordination of India’s export trade and be 
in a position to find out ways and means for 
expanding India’s foreign market in regard to 
raw materials which have now been lost on 
account of the stoppage of exports to enemv 
countries and countries occupied by the enemies. 

India's Industrialisation Should 
Be Speeded Up During the War 

Our industrial structure is far from being 
complete. If the Government would only come 
to the aid of the industrialists with sympathetic 
encouragement many of these lacunae can be 
filled up during the war. We are yet to develop 
our heavy chemical industries. The shortage of 
certain important chemicals has already made 
certain industries anxious for the future. We 
produce very little machinery in the country. 
There is a serious lack of electrical goods. Even 
prticles of* daily use and necessity like watches 
an9 clocks, raaor blades, safety pins, buttons, 
etc. are either not made or insufficiently made 
in the country. Our shipping industry is still 
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in its very infancy. These and much more could 
be done if only the Governmental sympathy, 
aid and guidance in some respects are available. 
It is an happy augury that the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber should have at last come to the conclusion 
that the conditions of the Fiscal Commission for 
granting protection to the industries have to be 
very much liberalised. It is to be hoped that 
the Government of India have at least now come 
to realise that the lack of particular raw 
materials should not stand in the way of giving 
protection to an industry. If this contention 
of the Fiscal Commission were of universal 
application, neither the United Kingdom nor 
Germany nor any other country of the world, 
excepting probably America to some extent, 
could have industrialised themselves fully. 
Even the United States of America has to rely 
for raw silk on Japan for her silk textile industiy. 

The setting up of the Industrial Research 


Board is a proper and commendable move of tbe 
Government of India since there is a vast scope 
and urgent necessity for such a body. 

It is held by a number of economists and 
industrialists of the country that there should 
be a permanent Tariff Board set up and the 
Government should lose no time in drawing uij 
a list of specific industries which could be and 
ought to be developed and for which protection 
or subsidy or both would be offered during the 
war and for a specific number of years after the 
war also. Once the war is over all the adven¬ 
titious aids and favourable opportunities would 
be lost. Time is, therefore, the essence of the 
entire thing. It is to be earnestly hoped that the 
Government of India will take time by the fore¬ 
lock and adopt expeditious methods for the 
industrialisation of the country. 

27th June, 1940. 


NATURE AND AIR RAID PROTECTION 

By T. V. SUBRAIIMANYAM, b.a. 


Natubb, the common mother of all beings, has 
foreseen, raillaoiis of years ago, many of the 
designs of the n)odern A. R. P. Attacks from 
rapacious birds are more intimidating to insects 
and other lower animals than aerial bombard¬ 
ments to humanity. The schemes adopted by 
Nature in saving the small creatures from the 
attack of birds resemble to a remarkable extent 
the steps taken by man to preserve himself from 
air raids. 

Some of the methods employed by the 
A. R. P. authorities are : 

(1) Colour Scheme .—Bimming up of strcel. lights 
and painting the tops of trams and busoa with black 
to distract the notico of the enemy. 

(2) Shdlcrs. —Con.struction of underground and 
other kinds of shellers to protect from splinters and 
direct hits from bombs. 

(3) If(Trmnff.—Blowing the siren to give a warning 
to the people of the approaching dan^r to enable them 
to seek the nearest safety place. 

It will be observed from the following 
account that Nature has also employed more or 
less similar measures to protect her children 
from birds. 

^ Colour Scheme 

‘' So far as the colour scheme is concerned. 
Nature's work is superior to that of man both 
in design and effect. Many insects and spiders. 


habituated to arboreal life, are green in colour 
and they are most often unnoticed by birds of 
prey. The upper side of the wings of most of 
the butterflies is painted with beautiful briglit 
colours but on the underside the colour is 
generally pale. This difference in colour has 
got great protective value. When at the position 
of rest butterflies always fold their wings erect 
over their body, the dorsal aides of the wings 
uniting each other, so that only the undersides 
becirae exhibited. A bird coming across a 
flying butterfly, attracted by its bright colour, 
swoops down to devour it but the latter, by ins¬ 
tinct, alights on a leaf and folds its wings, expos¬ 
ing only the dull underside. The bright coloured 
prey vanishes from the eyes of the bird and it 
flies away disappointed. In a similar way many 
beetles and grasshoppers are painted dull brown 
in harmony with dry leaves and rubbish among 
which they usually live so that their presence 
becomes difficult to be detected. 

The darker colour on the dorsal side and 
pale white colour on the underside of the aquatic 
animals are also calculated to protect them from 
the attacks of birds from above and other aqua¬ 
tic antagonists from below. While observed 
from above the dark upper side is undistinguish- 
able from the deep layer of water underneath. 
Likewise, when viewed up from below, the pale 
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underside is in tune with the thin transparent 
sheet of water. 

Besides the light and shade colour scheme, 
Nature has also invented numerous other contri¬ 
vances to keep the various creatures away from 
the notice of their enemies. 

One such adaptation is mimicry. The 
common stick insect derives its name from its 
close resemblance to a dry twig and the leaf 
insect to a leaf. The resemblances in both these 
cases are so perfect that even field naturali.sts 
sometimes overlook them. Under the disguise 
of the stick and leaf these insects are very safe¬ 
ly protected from falling an easy prey to birds 
and other enemies. 

Another wonderful adaptation is found 
among certain butterflies which possess a pair 
of apparently superfluous projection on their 
hind wings called the tails. These tails arc pro¬ 
vided with bright dots resembling the eyes. The 
bird mistaking these tails to be the head region 
peck at them but the clover butterfly escapes 
unaffected, of cormse, minus the tails. 

The power of certain beetles and bugs to 
secrete a kind of repugnant fluid, when attacked, 
is also a kind of life-saving device. Birds 
actually take them into their mouths but the 
nasty smell automatically forces the devourers 
to spit the prey out. 

The millipedes in general and many cater¬ 
pillars also escape from the attack of birds by 
their ability to emit unpleasant smell. The 
presence of poisonous hairs on the body of some 
caterpillars and the spiny appendages of the 
grasshoppers and beetles are also of high protec¬ 
tive value. 

Shelters 

The nests, the various animals construct for 
themselves, are not only protective from sun 
and rain but also from the attacks of birds. 

Many insects like beetles lie buried under 
rubbish or bore holes on timber and reside within, 
their presence being scarcely noticed by birds of 
prey. Butterflies and arboreal bugs take shelter 
on the underside of leaves, safely hidden from 
the eyes of birds. 

White ants build beautiful hills for tlieir 
abodes, inside which they arc happy and safe. 
The crickets have their own underground 
“anti-hird-raid” shelters. 

The spider's web, though of delicate archi- 
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lecture, is a wonderfully safe place for its maker 
to reside in. At the approach of a bird the 
spider shakes its web to and fro at sych an 
astonishing s)^ed that both the spiider and its 
web become invisible to the enemy. There is 
a family of spiders which are of colonial habit 
and their common nest is made up of a very 
sticky substance. Any bird attempting to catch 
the spiders from these nests will only spoil its 
beak. Some spiders reside always under stones 
and rubbish or in underground shelters, unvisited 
by birds. 

The nests of the solitary wasps are construc¬ 
ted either underground or attached to old walls 
or branches and trunks of trees. The house is 
cellular with several chambers and inside them 
they are highly protected. 

Some cat('rpillara possess an outer cylindri¬ 
cal cover made up of dry twigs glued together. 
During movement the head of the animal is 
protruded through the open end of the tube; 
the tube itself being carried along with the body 
wherever it goes. At the sight of an enemy the 
head is instantaneously tucked in and the 
caterpillar is safe. 

The garden snail saves itself from being 
attacked by birds by the virtue of its shell cover. 

All told, every insect finds its greatest safety 
from its enemies in its own house than elewhere. 

Warning 

Although nobody has correctly judged the 
hearing and seeing power of insects, by instinct 
they are capable of responding to warnings about 
an approaching danger. Tire sight of a bird at a 
distance or hearing of an ominous sound from 
the vicinity, at once makes the spider to hide, 
the butterfly to vanish and other insects to rush 
to their abodes. The shadow of a kite flying 
above gmds a snake to its place of shelter. 
Everyone must have noticed the mother hen, at 
the sight of a kite efr vulture flying above, 
protecting her brood under her wings. 

Examples similar to these are many in 
Nature. If Nature has endowed man with in¬ 
tellectual power and the lower animals only with 
instinct, sne, as an impartial and kirid mother, 
keeps the lower animals always under her direct 
protection, whereas she leaves man alone to find 
out his own means to protect himself from his 
own attacks. 



LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ANQENT INDU 

By KAPILESWAR DAS m.a., b. ejd. 


Labour has become a dominant, pressing and 
international problem of the day. It forms an 
indispensable part of the modern body politic, 
plays a decisive hand in the functioning of all 
up-to-date states, assumes an important role in 
all schemes of national policy and programme 
and is a factor in the arena of party politics to 
contend with. Indeed, along with the emergence 
of post-war Marxian ideology, socialistic state¬ 
craft and communistic thought, the labour 
movement organiseid and directed on a basis of 
frontal attack against the prevailing orders and 
vested interests of capitalistic imperialism has 
turned out a fascinating study pregnant with 
seeds of future development and reorganisation 
of humanity as a whole; a vista of rich and 
infinite possibilities either for better or worse 
has opei»ed before our eyes. We arc generally 
of opinion that this labour movement dates back 
at most to two or three centuries, since in short 
the Industrial Revolution along with its agrarian 
counterpart ushcrod in the age of machinery, 
large-scale production and rationalisation in the 
western continents at the outset, dividing their 
peoples broadly into a handful of rich employers 
and magnates on the one hand and masses of 
illiterate, helpless, exploited, poor employees on 
the other. But this opinion, though correct to 
a great extent from a particular viewpoint, does 
not appear to be wholly so from a comprehen¬ 
sive perspective. Human nature being essentially 
the same everywhere and at all times, though 
its practical manifestations may vary according 
to variants in times, circumstances and environ¬ 
mental conditions, it is but natural that labour 
problems existed and have been existing from 
times immemorial, though hinged upon different 
data, altitudes, objectives and terminologies from 
age to a^c in all countries. At least this has 
been so m India, our land of ancient culture, 
the cradle of a synthetic, multi-tinted 
civilisation. 

A critical study of ancient Indian scriptures 
on the lines of legislative sociology reveals this 
fact. Sukracharya’s political economy, Asoka’s 
rock edicts and inscriptions, the Buddhistic 
Records, works of Brihaspati and Narada 
present a clear picture of the then existing labour 
conditions and the different forms and ways of 
law-making by which they were sought to be 


regulated and harmonised. The compilers as well 
as the authors of the Hindu Dharma Shastras 
fully realised that unless the labourers of a 
country live in happiness, the conditions of its 
state and society cannot be improved; hence 
was the imperative need on the part of the rulers 
of states to look with sympathy to the amelio¬ 
ration of their conditions of living. Any dispute 
between the master and his workers must be 
immediately and amicably settled by the 
administrations concerned. The king will him¬ 
self take reliable evidence in such cases. Where 
witnesses are not forthcoming, the king will 
summon and cross-examine the employer, says 
Kautilya. All craftsmen, domestic servants and 
agricultural labourers constituted the general 
labour class. Labourers were divided into 
different sections on an occupational background, 
such as cultivation, watching and harvesting of 
crops, tending cattle, grass-cutting, yarn-spin¬ 
ning, cloth-weaving, hawking of articles, home- 
service, etc. 

As regards the standard of wages, Sukra- 
charya says, the state will decide the rates of 
remuneration of the labourers according to their 
efficiency, aptitude, amount and quality of work 
turned out, specially keeping an eye on their 
well-being. To work on wages lower than what 
are deserved is extremely harmful to society. 
Such a painful contingency naturally turns the 
employee into an enemy of the employer, of the 
other members of his class and the state at large. 
Nothing is more instrumental in fanning flames 
of ill-feeling and animosity between the 
empldyer and the employee than stingy wages 
and the former’s harsh behaviour, hard punish¬ 
ment, shameful exposure and wounding of 
self-respect of the latter. On the other hand 
it is self-evident that an employee, who gets 
good wages, is kindly treated and encouraged, 
gets prestige and positiob in his own line suit¬ 
able to his dexterity, becomes a well-wisher of the 
employer, never leaves him and adds immensely 
to the production of social wealth and makes his 
healthy contribution to the corporate weal. 
Sukracharya classifies wages into three grades, 
viz., moderate (neither more, nor less), where 
labourers receive so much remuneration as only 
sufficient to meet the expenses of their food and 
clothing leaving no surplus; good, where they 
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are able to secure these thinp in su£5iciency 
(without obstruction), and low, where one of 
the two (food* and clothing) is not available. 
The Buddhist Jaiakas affirm that remuneration 
should be fixed according to time and the 
volume of work undertaken. To give a 
fe;w practical instances of wage-fixation in 
ancient India, Sukracharya opines that a gold¬ 
smith should get one-thirtieth of the coat of the 
jewel he has made of gold, if it is of exquisite 
workmanship; one-sixtieth, if it is of mediocre 
make; and one hundred-and-a-twentieth (1/120), 
if it is slovenly. For works of silver he should 
get half of what he gets for gold and for those 
of copper and other metals one-fourth, Kautilya 
says, where wages have not been fixed previous¬ 
ly, the agricultural labourer will get one-tenth 
of the harvested crops he has raised, the 
cowherd one-tenth of the sale proceeds of the ghee 
derived from the cows he tends, the businessman 
in the same proportion to the selling price of 
articles he disposes off. Though wages were not 
unoften paid in cash, it was not invariably the 
case. Often they were paid in the shape of 
land, cattle, commodities, etc. In this connection 
Narada says, the cowherd who tends a hundred 
cattle continuously for a year will get a cow 
towards his remuneration and if he tends two 
hundred for the same period, he will get a milch 
cow, and he will be given all the milk of the herd 
once a week. The most important point to be 
noted in this matter is that the employer must 
always fix the rate of wages after a close scrutiny 
of the family budget of the employee. 

In regard to the times and conditions of 
actual payment of wages there were also many 
regulations. In the opinion of Sukracharya, the 
master should on no cemdition stop or defer pay¬ 
ment of wages. Narada insists on their payment 
at the beginning, middle or end of the course of 
work sought to be done as per conditions of the 
contract or agreement entered into beforehand. 
Where these conditions are violated, the state 
will punish the employer with a fine amounting 
to five times* the wages not paid. Brihaspati 
also legislates in the same strain and penalises 
the employer, who fails to pay his employees 
within the proscribed time after a particular 
piece of work is carried out, with compulsion of 
payment of the wages in question as well as a 
particular period of legal imprisonment and 
emphatically asserts that the state has every 
right to do these things. 

Regarding other amenities over and above 
the enjoyment ocf the fixed wages on the part of 
workers in oases of long-term continuous 
employment, ancient Indian social polity was not 


silent. It laid down that every emplf^ee should 
have a period of fifteen da 3 r 8 ’ casual leave at his 
credit. He was also entitled tOi get one-»eighth 
of his wages in addition to his normal ones as a 
present and if his work is quite satisfactory and 
of a technical and constructive nature, he could 
claim even one-eighth of the total profits derived 
from the whole business enterprise in which he 
was engaged. In cases of sickness, the employee 
must not be dismissed; for limited periods of 
illness, e.g., fifteen days, he had the right to 
get his full remuneration; if it exceeded such 
limits, he was entitled to three-fourths of it. If 
he was disabled permanently for life, he had to 
be discharged after being paid three months' 
wages extra, if he had worked continuously for 
five years; and six months' wages if he had 
worked continuously for more than that period 
in addition to his normal icmuneration. Those 
who worked continuously for forty years or 
more received half of the total wages they 
received throughout as reward at the time of 
retirement. The employers had to maintain a 
fund for his employees. He had to deposit one- 
fourth of their dues in the fund and at the time 
of its payment once in two or three years, he 
had to add an equal amount to the deposit. The 
employee was to get leisure sufficient to supervise 
the affairs of his own home and family; for this 
purpose he should be set free at least for one 
Yama (about three hours) in course of day and 
three Yamas in course of night. For the hired 
workman of a day, the period is reduced to half- 
a Yama. 

Houses should be built for the residence of 
employee.'*, says Kautilya, and in this building 
scheme the securement of their comforts and 
conveniences should be the main objective; the 
roofing of these residential quarters should be 
strong and well-protected, their interior well- 
lighted, freely ventilated, dry and roomy. • 

Many labour institutions were also func¬ 
tioning at that time and they were strengthened 
by the state and thier legitimate grievances 
sympathetically considered and removed by the 
autrorities concerned. 

It is interesting and instructive to study in 
this manner how all the items of modem labour 
welfare organisation, viz., a standard of wages 
not only enabling the labourer to meet his bare 
nccrs.sities but to maintain also his efficiency, 
fixation of limited hours of work, all possible 
ways of making the workers' life not a drudgenr 
but an interesting phenomenon enlightened with 
g spirit of* higher fulfilment, sickness insurance, 
provision for family members, sufficient leisure 
for self-culture and all round improvement, trade 
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umonism,^ security of employment, minimum look the great value of the metiiod of bartering 
of victimisation, a right to participate in all and exchan^ on which our ancients mostly made 
forms of social wealth, etc., were also covered in their living. Is there not already a warning cry 
those far-off days in our land labelled as conser-^ on the part of our international financiers at 
vative ^d unmoving with the spirit of the present that our present monetary system has 
times. Of course particular conditions were dif- become too complex to endure long and that wo 
lervnt as already stated: for example, factory arc shortly going to the simplicity of commodity 
labour as it is understood now did not find an interchange of the golden past. Again, the view 
important place in it, for it did not exist that the employer and the employee are mutual- 
tnen in that way. But it is not difficult ly exclusive in their interests, that there is no 
TO apply a set of well-founded principles other relation between them than that of exaction 
to comprehensive life to any phase or of work and payment of money on the strict 
department evolving naturally from it in course economic basis of demand and supply, is not a 
of time with necessary modification and adjust- natural product of our historic sociology, but 
mente. It is unnecessary to repeat that the an undesirable import from a soulless mechanis- 
grinding poverty and inhuman conditions which tic theory of class struggle as we understand it. 
an important body, by far the largest section It should go. A completely human touch, a 
pd tlic backbone of our people, find themselves vision of a broader social whole should knit the 
in today, should be removed and this should two in bonds of mutual trust and faith. And 
engage the serious attention of our nation- in this w'ay labour amelioration and recreation 
builders and legislators. Our present labour will cover the entire gamut of life, for labour is 
organisations so far as they are carrying on this not merely physical but also of the mind, in- 

supreraely useful taak arc doing eminently tellect and spirit. Human beings may be 

valuable work. But nothing human is perfect, classified into three divisions, vis., producers, 
more so in mass movements; a hasty, overjealous consumers and distributors of social wealth, 
reformistic propaganda sometimes seizes them Only exploitation and idlenes.s hdve to go. 
in its grip; it is better that some fundamental Herein lies the recognition of the insufficiency 
deeper considerations should broaden and equi- of merely the economic and the highest value 
poise their mental horizon and practical policy, and significance of religion, art and other verities 
Firstly, in the demand for a standard of wages, of life as a whole. A false and elusive standard 
we should not be simply led by elaborate figures of life shall not be placed before us and ilifficiil- 
from international bulletins Avithout applying ties enhanced. Lastly, in any scheme of reform 
theni to particular conditions of life and the nothing can be built newly; the past clings to 

realities of the situations to be tackled and see- us; we have to raise the superstructure on the 

ing how far they hold. They say statistics can strong foundation of our past heritage; history 
prove anythirig. Whatever it may be, we cannot repeat.s itself. In short in the topic under dis¬ 
ignore variations of the context of life. Again cu8‘-ion we will get safer and healthier guidance 
a too much stress on the money value of social from our ancient polity than from the activities 
dealings incited by modem life of stress and of the Red Rus^sian Comintern or the American 
strain more often than not induces us to over- Bourgeois Industry. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN INDIAN STATES 

By RAMESHNATH R. GAUTAM, b.a. 


In the present welter of political controversies 
and conmiunal squabbles naatters strictly con¬ 
cerning the social improvement of the country 
are apt to be clouded over a Httle. It is 
regrettable that these spectacular gyrations 
tend thus to relegate to the background the 
steady march of sober and constructive activi¬ 
ties, for they must and indeed do play a far 
greater part in the moral as also the material 
progress of a people tlian all the political pyro¬ 
technics which seem at present to fill India with 
their’raucous noises. But those who have the 
country's real interests at heart, those whose 
business is to nourish the tender sapling of social 
advancement—administrators and social workers 
—^they cannot afford to let their attention be so 
diverted for any length of time. For on the 
rock of a sfturdy and healthy social structure 
can the foundations of the nation’s greatness be 
well and truly laid; not on the shifting sands of 
political quibbling. With this fact in view an 
attempt is made in the following paragraphs to 
present a bird’s-eye view of the earnest endea¬ 
vours made by some of the prominent Indian 
States to bring about the social regeneration of 
their peoples. These beneficent movements, 
though occuring within the confines of these 
great administrative entities, must necessarily 
react on the adjoining portions of British India 
and play a considerable part in the general ad¬ 
vancement of the country as a whole; it would, 
therefore, be a good idea to turn our eyes now 
and then to the admirable progress which many 
portions of “ Indian India ” reveal to those who, 
escaping the hypnotism of British Indian politi¬ 
cal tamashas, care to take an interest in 
activities of that nature. 

It has become increasingly evident during 
the last few years that efforts however sincere 
and arduous of private individuals or institutions 
to secure social advancement of the people, if 
compelled to play a lone hand, cannot hope to 
make much headway; to be really effective they 
must have the backing of State authority in the 
form of suitable legislative enactments. Reluc¬ 
tance on the part of the British Government to 
tackle Ike thorny problems with which the social 
field in India is so thickly beset, whatever its 
reason, has been partly responsible for the lack 
of progress in that sphere m British India. As 
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Rai Bahadur Rangilal, Judicial Minister and 
Chief Justice, Holkar State, Indore, aptly said 
at the Rural Reconstruction Conference held at 
Indore on 29th January, 1939 : 

“I am one of those who consider that our social 
evils must be removed before any progress can 
place in the country. Many of our ills are directly due 
to the pernicious social customs which bind us. It is 
unnecessary to discuss the origin of such customs. What 
we have to rcali.se is that they hamper our progress. 
Our economic and political progress would be rendered 
very much easier if we are not dragged down by th^ 
customs. It is much to be deplored that the social 
reform movement has, during recent years, been some¬ 
what overshadowed by political movements. However, 
I feel that if we have to rely purely on honorary workera 
for the removal of our soci^ evils we shall have to wait 
indefinitely. All important social reforms in various 
parts of the world have been effectively carried out by 
Governments and not by private agencies. In India, the 
customs of Sati and infanticide would perhaps not have 
been abolished so quickly without the help of legisla¬ 
tion. You are also aware what the Government of 
Turkey has been able to achieve in the matter of social 
reform in a short time. 

“The British Government in India has been faced 
with ipeculiar difficulties in this matter. Many of our 
customs arc inextricably bound up with so-called reli¬ 
gion and the British Government had perforce to adopt 
a policy of non-interference in religious matters. It is 
for this reason that much social legislation has not so 
far been attempted in British India. The Indian States 
are, however, in a more favourable position in this res¬ 
pect; they are not hampered by the considerations 
which weigh with the British Indian Government. They 
can safely adopt a bold line of action and set an 
example for British India to follow.” 

One of the foremost social reformers in 
India who was also favourably placed as the* 
ruler of one of the premier Indian States—^the 
late Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda-^ 
had realised the truth of these statements almost 
fifty years before they were thus made; with 
characteristic energy, enthusiasm and thoroughT 
ness he enacted in quick succession a ^ries of 
social legislations which took the country's 
breath away in those days when an attempt of 
that nature was regard^ as nothing ^ort of 
dare-devilry. To Baroda, therefore, must go 
the credit of a pioneer. Arid Baroda still keeps 
its end up. Other States, however, are not less 
alive to their duties, and a noteworthy crop of 
social Acts and Regulations is the result. Social 
worlcers can take heart from a review of ^ome 
of them that at least in the States’ portion of 
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India they may well hope for a sound backing 
to tbeir legitimate and beneficent activities. 

Eor our purposes of a representative study 
we have chosen five States, viz., Baroda, 
Kashmir, Indore, Mysore and Hyderabad. They 
are so widely scattered over our vast country 
that they may be safely regarded as representing 
the average conditions prevailing in those parts 
of India in which they are situated. As it is 
neither possible nor desirable to enter into any 
details in this short article, we must rest content 
with merely mentioning the titles of the various 
Acts and Regulations as materials which, it is 
hoped, will not fail to lead to a more compre¬ 
hensive study of their provisions. 

Baboda 

Baroda started enactment of social legisla¬ 
tion as early as the year 1901,—as stated above, 
unquestionably a pioneer in the filed. Tlie fol¬ 
lowing Acts are at present in force in the State ; 

1. Hindu Law, in which have been incorporated, 
among other provisions, the following Acts which existed 
inde^ndently upto the year 1937 when they were 
codified in the form of a single and comprehensive 
Act:— 

li) Hindu Widow Marriage Act (1901), 

(u) Hindu Marriage Act (1905), 

(tn) Hindu Inherited Debts Act (1907), 

iiv) Hindu Heirs Act (1907), 

(v) Hindu Inheritance Act (1910), 

(vi) Hindu Joint Family Act (1910), 

(vii) Hindu Parents and Son Act (1910), 

(vm) Hindu Property Management Act, (1910), 

(iz) Hindu Divorce Act (1931), 

2. Religions Freedom Act (1901), 

3. Child Marriage Prevention Act (1904), 

4. iPublic Institutions Act (1905), 

5. Benevolent Societies Act (1907), 

6. Compulsory Education Act (1910), 

7. Hindu Priests Act (1915), 

8. S^iwcial Marriage Act (1^), 

9. Initiation into Religious Order Act (1933), 

10. Caste Tsrranny Removal Act (1933), 

* 11. Social Disabilities Removal Act (1939). 

Over and above these are the great enact¬ 
ments which regulate the finest co-operative 
movement in India for which universal credit 
is given to Baroda, as also the wonderful network 
of a graded Panchayat system which covers the 
whole ei^anse of the State and trains the people 
in the practical art of self-government in a 
manner which has few parallels, if any, in the 
country, ^ 

Kashmib 

Going light upto the top of the Peninsula, 
we find that His Highness' Government of 
' Jammu and Kashmir has on its Statute Book 
the following enactments which could be placed 
in the category of social legislation: 


1. Suppreanon of Immoral Regulation (1901) 
desired to prevent prostitution and alliM evils and to 
eradicate the curse Imown as the White Slave Traffic, 

2. Regulation to prevent Infant Marriages, 

3. Hindu Widows’ Remarriage and Property Re¬ 
gulation, 

4. Juvenile Smoking Regulation. 

Kashmir has possessed a legislative council 
these 30 years, and its enactments therefore bear 
the stamp of full, complete and comprehensive 
le^slation with the authority of the State as 
well as the people behind them. Not all States 
arc so situated, and therefore ruling princes alive 
to their sacred duties to the people have not 
hesitated to put forth legislation in the form 
of Regulations according to their own lights. 
Kashmir provides an instance in point. 

Indohb 

Passing on to another progressive State, 
Holkar State, Indore, we notice that the follow¬ 
ing Acta are in force within its jurisdiction : 

1. Hindu Widow Remarriage Act, 

2. Prohibition of Marriages between Old Men and 
Minor Girls Act, 

3. Divorce Act, 

4. Child Marriage Prevention Act,» 

5. Marriage Expenses Controlling Act, intended to 
check extravagant expenditure on marriages, 

6. Indore Nukta Act, defsigned to check extrava¬ 
gance on funeral feasts, 

7. Civil Marriage Act. 

In the words of the State’s Judicial Minister : " This 
Act secures liberty of action to those who wish to 
extend their social horizon beyond the limited circle 
of their castes and communities.” 

8. Panchayats Act. 

Mysore 

It would be instructive to scour the well 
furnished legislative armoury of the great pro¬ 
gressive Mysore State and pick out those 
enactments which can be described as social 
legislation. We find the following are in force at 
present: 

1. Regulation X of 1933—Regulation to amend 
the Hindu Law as to the rights of women and in 
certain other respects, 

2. Act XII of 1938—Act to remove all legal 
obstacles to marriage of Hindu widows, 

3. Act No. XIV of 1926—Mysore Village Phneha- 
yat Act, 1926, 

4. Act V of 1938—Hindu Inheritance (Removal of 
Disabilities) Act, 1938, 

5. Mysore Religious and Charitable Institutions 
Regulation, VII (rf 1927, 

'6. Regulation No. X of 1894—to prevent infant 
marriages—*'infant ” meaning a girl below 8 years of 
age; and includes prohibition of marriage of men over 
50 years with a girl below 14 yean. 

Hyderabad 

To make thus study as representative as 
possible we shall turn to the premier Muslim 
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State of India, Hyderabad. A number of le^- 
lative proposals far re.aching in their intended 
effects are reported at present to be on the anvil, 
and they may be expected to be placed on the 
Statute Book at a not distant future. They are 
stated to cover a wide range of reforms, and when 
in force, are expected to place this great State 
in the front rank of Indian States in the field of 
social legislation. At present the following 
enactments are stated to be in operation in 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s dominions: 

1. Unclaimed Children’s Protection Act, 

2. Co-opemtive Credit Societies Act, 

3. Reformatory Schools Act. 

Following the modem trends of social uplift, 
most of the prominent Indian States are now 
on the qui-vive, eager and willing to do all they 
can to help their peoples to a better social status 
and a higher and nobler life. The words of His 
Highness the late Sayajirao Gaekwar III of 
Baroda, uttered as early as the year 1904 in 
course of his inaugural address at the 18th 
National Social Conference at Bombay, ring 
as true today as they did at the time of their 
utterance, and we find, as already quoted, a 
Minister of fndore echoing those very noble 
sentiments after a lapse of 36 years 1 His 
Highness said : 

"What are the methods by which wc can deal 
with these problems? There appear to be two great 


methods of refonn—legudation and pemasian. Of 
these the simpler and swifter is legislation; but on 
the other hand it can only deal with particular evils, 
and its effects are less permanent and thonn^. {More¬ 
over, in some respects it appears more suited to our 
national temoerament, which, like that of some con¬ 
tinental peoples in Europe, prefers Government action 
to popular initiative. On the other hand, thou^^ we 
do nothing ourselves, we are not above crincising 
Government action. We should be grateful to the 
British Government for what it has managed to per¬ 
form in the way of the removal of barbarous customs, 
despite the delicacy of its position and the caution 
which has necessarily characterised its policy. We wish 
that it might have seen its way to do more in this 
direction. 

“The Governments of Indian States, though tteir 
scope and activity are much restricted in some direc¬ 
tions, may yet discharge a great and useful fimction. 
They may provide centres of activity and may lead 
the progressive tendencies of our society. So far as 
opportunities permit they should strive at the \Bry 
least not to lag behind the British Government in 
liberalising the social organisation. The Government 
of an Indian State which liberalises and perfects its 
administration is powerfully helping towards the re¬ 
form of society.” 

Thus in the midst of toil and turmoil, Indian 
States are marching ahead in the noble task that 
is set before them—the regeneration of Indian 
society leading the country to a better, a fuller 
and a freer life, able to play its part in moulding 
the destiny, not only its own but that of the 
world also. 
















TWO PSALMS OF THE SIKHS 

Japjl and Japjl 

By Professor JOHN CLARK ARCHER, m.a., b.d., ph.D., 
Hoober Professhr of Comparative Reli^on, Yale University 


These two sets of verse, dear to the hearts of 
Sikhs, are the Japjl of Guru Nanak and the 
J^jl of Guru Gobind Singh; Nanak and Gobind 
being respectively the first and the last of tJhe 
personal line of Sikh Gurus. A book of sacred 
writing, the Granth Sahib, has served as the Guru 
since the death of Gobind in 1708 A. D. The 
Jap and the Jap stand in important relation to 
the Gran6h and to the Guruship, and represent 
something vastly greater than the difference in 
quantity of the middle vowels. 

The nouns Jap and Jdp which we interpret 
as “psalms” are of ancient origin (Sanskritic) 
and in common use today with such meanings 
as “the muttering of prayers, the silent counting 
of the rosary beads, and the inward repetition 
of the name of God.” The Sikh, however, has 
his own interpretation of them. In Hindi the 
widely current verb is used with special 
reference to the counting of one’s beads at 
prayer. To the Hindu the rosary is a japmdld 
and devotion is jdptdp, especially if connected 
with austerities. In the Bhakti (Devotion) 
Way of Hinduism there is, to be sure, some 
minimizing of austerity, as one of Tulsi Das’s 
dohas indicates. 

Tvlsi jdpe to Prahhu jdpe aur ndm mat le 
Prabhu ndm shamsher fiai Jam ke sir men 

de 

i.e., “ When yon worship, TuLsi, worship the Lord 
• faithfully praise him; 

The Lord's name u a sword; tlirust it at the 
head of the death angel.” 

Yet Hinduism on the whole has had empha¬ 
ses with which Nanak and the Sikhs have been 
at odds. Sikhs have avoided holding their gurus 
in the place of God. While Sikhism is in large 
measure historically in the Bhakti line, Nanak, 
for one, disapproves of “singing of the manifesta¬ 
tion of the distant” {Gdvai ko jdpai di^ai duri,* 
~^dpji 3, thinking of such manifestations a.s 
Ram and Krishna) and he repudiates “countless 
repetitions, countless obeisances, countless acts 
of worship and innumerable austerities” {Asankh 
jdp asankh bhdu asKmkh pujd asankh tap 
■ i^t^dpji 17, repudiating this sort of jdptarp, 

to*the* 


or devotion). In Nanak’s case jdp and jd^ 
refer essentially to meditation on the name {i.e., 
of God). Nanak sang his Jdp to Him who would 
in the Hebrew psalmist’s phrase, “consider his 
meditation.” {Ps. 5:1). He sang to 

“ The One alone. True Name, the active, all-^r- 
vading, fearless, the one devoid of enmity, timeless of 
form, self-existont... .Truth ere the ages began, the 
present truth and the truth that’s yet to be." 

—Jdpjl, the mul mantra or root assertion. 

Gobind in his Jdpji subsoribes to this same 
fundamental declaration, and offers in addition 
a version of his own, as follows,—quite in the 
phrase if not the mood of the master Nanak : 

“The One, the True, the Wise, the,Pure : 

He the Lord hath no contour, countenance, color, 
caste or lineage, 

No form, complexion, nor any lines by which one 
may describe him; 

A being that cannot be moved, fearless, himinous 
and of limitless might. 

Enduring lord of many Indras and numerous 
Indranis, 

Sovereign of the natural types : heroes, men and 
demons; not to be described to dwellers of the 
vale and woodland. 

Who indeed can name thy Name I thou hast so 
many in accordance with thine actions.” 

—Jidpjl, 1. 

But in Gobind’s case anotlier element also 
must be reckoned with. His Jdto means more 
than Jdp, possibly signifying something of “mani¬ 
festation” in a unique sense, although not putting 
him in the role of a Ram or a Krishna. His 
life and conduct might be deemed “verification” 
or “conformation” in his own eyes. New occa¬ 
sions taught his newness of doctrine. While he 
subscribed to the mui mantra of Nanak and the 
faith, he applied it to purposes of the Khalsa, 
the new state he organized. He used it on behalf 
of every candidate for pahul or initiatory bap¬ 
tism into the new Order of the Purified. It 
became the creed of Singhs, or “lions,” into which 
he had transformed the Sikhs of Nanak—-/rom 
doves and foxes, we might say. And this mili¬ 
tant note appears, as in a petition of his Akdl 
Uistat, or “Praise to the Immortal,” 

“0 deathless Being, give us all protection; 

\ 1^91} frho art All-steel, protect us I 
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Thou who art A]I4n*death, protect us t 

Evermore, All<«teel, protect us I ” 

This new note is consonant with, his concept 
of the J&p and indicative of a new type of jdpnS 
■and there comes also to keep it company a cer¬ 
tain prominent note of self-reliance. Whereas the 
mood of Nanak was that of submission to the 
inevitable, while one sang the praises of the 
Sure Refuge, Gobind exhibits a more self- 
reliant attittme, a spirit animating a people 
destined to acquire power under arms and to 
insure themselves a position of respect in politics, 
as well as confidence and effectiveness in the 
propagation of their faith. Nearly two hundred 
years had intervened between the time of Nanak 
and that of Gobind, and events in the Panjab 
had' crowded all those years. The middle vowel 
of Jap had lengthened! 

Take, for example, the only verse of Gobind 
Singh which has found a place within the cano¬ 
nical Adi, or "original", Granth. It was 
composed after the martyrdom of his father, 
Guru Teg Bahadur, the ninth of the line of ten, 
but in direct response to a lament which Teg 
Bahadur had composed, a lament that persecu¬ 
tion had shpped his strength, that he was bound 
fast in Mughal fetters, and that no expedient 
availed him anything—except submission, the 
praise of Hari, and meditation on the Name, as 
he himself said in quoting Nanak. Now Gobind’s 
reply to this lament is, 

“ Strength ia provided, the feltera are loosed, and 
all things are expedient: 

All is indeed in thine own hand, and even thou 
thyself art thine own helper.” 

Thus he exhibits his own sense of mission. 
While Gobind’s Jdpji is exfra-canonical, its type 
finds place in the Canon in the form of this 
pregnant verse of his. And Gobind himself 
exerts an influence which has not suffered in 
comparison with Nanak,—^at least, among the 
Singhs who are the potent half of the whole 
community and among the Akalis, or devotees of 
the Deathless, who arc the vigorous minority of 
Singhs. 

Gobind’s J&p stands somewhat in contrast 
with Nanak’s Jap. His teaching is in several 
ways more definite, more forceful. It is even auto¬ 
biographical, Gobind being one of the very few 
religious leaders who have written their own 
life-story into the sacred literature (I refer to 
his Vichitra NcUak, in particular). He wrote 
much in praise of God, including verses embody¬ 
ing a thousand names of God, in imitation, 
perhaps, of the Hmdu Sahasra Nam, or “thousand 
names" of Vishnu. And he adds to the orthodox ■ 
terms of Sikh theolo^ new names of God of 
his own invention: viz.. 


AkM, deathless, the immortal; Scarb-kSl, 
all-death (perhaps the all which is attained iu 
death); Mahdn kdl, great death; Sarb-hh, all¬ 
iron, or all-steel; MahSn-lok, great* steel;* 
Asipdni, sword in-hand; and Knarag-ketu, Asp- 
ketu, and Asi-dhuj, sword-on-his-banner. 

He, Gobind, is the devotee of Akal, conscious 
of his mission. In one place he proclaims the 
purpose of his birth to spread righteousness 
everywhere to the destruction of wickedness and 
tyranny, even if it meant the handling of the 
sword. This saying comes from him (in it one 
may notice more of an Islamic than a Hindu 
terminology), 

Chu kar az humd haySt dar guzasht 
HaM asat bar din bah shamsher dast 

i.e., “ When all other means have failed, it ia right 
to take the sword in hand.” 

Gobind would seem to be markedly in juxta¬ 
position from Nanak, himself being militant in 
contrast with Nanak’s pacifism. Is there any 
reconciliation ? One recent Sikh apologist has 
said that “so far as resistance to the forces of 
evil is concerned, they saw eye to eye.” Many 
Sikhs today are giving thought to a reconcilia¬ 
tion of these two types of Sikhism within the 
one tradition. Perhaps, after all, both Gobind 
and Nanak were obedient to the Hukm, the 
Divine Command, even as they both served Sat 
Ndm. Both were theists, but one a mystic and 
the other realistic. There was for Nanak a 
power above, and more inclusive than, Shiva, 
Brahma, Indra {Jdpji, 9) and Allah, whose Name 
is higher than the high (Ibid., 24, 35), whose 
Truth is ultimate, beyond any wisdom of the 
Vedas or the Koran {Ibid., 22). So also for 
Gobind. as well. His thought is centred on sati 
sri Akdl Punish ji, “the true and adorable immor¬ 
tal Person." 

But there are auxiliaries, too. including the 
Gurus—and Gobind himself 1 These may Be 
relied on if one has* first remembered God. 
Pritham bhngauti simar he, he says, “having 
first remembered Bhaewat." (incidentally I may 
remark that Maeauliffe mistakenly translates 
Bhagwat “Sword"). And Gobind has a possibly 
more practical outlook on humanity, if one may 
judge from such a verse as this referring to God’s 
and men’s relationship, 

Sarab jot ke blch samdna 
Sabhahun sarah thaw poKichOnd 

*•«•*•* 

Ek cJiitta jih ik chhin dJu'Sio 
KSi phas ke bich na aio, • 

i.e., “He ahines aa light among all classes; * 

He recognizes all the peoples of idl places. 
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Whoever gives him hB fought single-mindedly and historical criticism: indeed he was impar- 
The noose of death shall not at last entangle.” donably unsympathetic toward the Oranth, 

lu ” divine “Command”, they characterizing it, to his own discredit, as 

both (Nanak and Gobind) give testimony, Nanak “perhaps the most shallow and empty book that 
of course, especially (Cf, Japji 1, 2, 3), as in exists” (p. cxxii). I am not sure how many 
Japji 3, books he knew! Max Artiiur Macauliffe 


Hvkna hovani akSr,..etc., 

“By his will arc all things formed,” 

Ik na hukmi bakhsls iki hukmi sada 
bhavSi ahi, 

“ Not one is blessed save by his will and by 
his will alone doth nature run her course,” 
and even more forcefully, 

Hukitiai andari sabhu ko' BShari hukm na^ 
koi, 

“ All are under his command, and none may act 

without it.” 

Yet Gobind keeps Nanak company, with 
such expressions as this, 

"Under thy favor, 0 God, has all been done 
And naught is of myself alone,” 

— Rahiras. 

.We may then, in time, have something 

among the Sikhs which we may call—with due 
regard—the Jap-Ja/p resorting to familiar alli¬ 
teration. The development or transition from 
Jap to Jap offers opportunity for effective use 
of both textual and historical criticism. The 
field deserves attention beyond any it has had. 
Sikhs themselves have scarcely used the 
historical method in theology (as I be¬ 
came aware on my recent visit among 
them). Of western students only two are well 
known for studies in the Rikh religion: a Dr. 
Ernst Trumpp, well equipped, made about sixty- 
five years ago a reliable translation of the 
Gurraukhi Adi Granth, but did little at textual 


published in 1909 a monumental set of books on 
The Sikh Religion. His own linguistic equip¬ 
ment was defective, and he depended heavily 
upon Sikh gyariis who knew English, also. His 
work, of course, is higlily sympathetic, and ad¬ 
mirable save when it condones inaccuracies. His 
translations abound in slips and faults—for the 
gyanis were not what we should call critical, 
especially in theology. 

There is work to do, linguistic, historical 
and comparative. For example, some texts have 
not been published, some textual reconstruction 
is imperative, and comment is desirable which 
will clarify many obscure words and passages 
(I have been laboring with Nanak’s Japji). 
Among Sikhs themselves a critical movement 
is under way (witness Ganda Singh’s biography 
of Banda Singh Bahadur —Amritsar, 1935; and 
Bhai Jodh Singh’s Gurmat Nimay, 1936), which 
needs and welcomes the co-operation of scholars 
who are not in bond to orthodoxy. We hope the 
movement may run its proper course from, let 
us say, Jap to Jdp and on through the whole 
compass of Sikh life and thought. And I say 
this in the spirit of an old bhajan which runs, as 
I modify it, 

Are hdnre mdna [Sat Nam] ko japnd* 

" In praise of God by His True Name.” 

I Rend before the American Oriental Society, in 
.mniial session, New York City, March 26, 27, 28, 1940.] 

* t IR [ RcT sfrn ] 5iqqT 





QUICKEST WAY OF DEVELOPING INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

By Dr. N. V. RAGHUNATH, d.sc. 


By studying the industrial development of the 
various countries of the world, one can find 
out why some countries are far ahead of others. 
At present some of the most highly industrialised 
countries are (1) U.S.A., (2) Germany, (3) 
England and (4) Japan. 

Let us first examine how each of the above 
countries developed its industries. England 
was the first in the field and the necessary 
stimulus was given by the discoveiy of the 
steam engine. At the same time the necessary 
raw materials were available in plenty like coal 
and iron which facilitated the starting of heavy 
industries. As England was an insular countiy 
and had colonies in distant parts of the world 
she perforce had to have ships which necessita¬ 
ted a big navy and merchant fleet. Textile 
industry .was given a big impetus and she 
became the leader in that direction. 

Germany received its impetus for industrial 
development after the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. The only raw material available in 
abundance was coal and all German technique 
is based upon that. From coal have been made 
dye-stuffs, petrol, rubber and a host of other 
products and the science of chemistry has been 
responsible for this. It has been rightly said 
that chemistry is in the blood of the German. 

U. S. A. started later and she adopted the 
best technique from other countries and then 
developed her own. Raw materials like coal, 
iron could be had in plenty and in addition oil. 
To find a use for oil the internal combustion 
engine was developed. Let us take for example 
the automobile industry in which U.S.A. leads. 
It has been estimated that there are about 40 
million cars in the whole world, of which 30 
millions are right in the U.S.A. For every 
five persons there is a car and the whole popu¬ 
lation of 120 millions could move on the wheels 
at the same time if that were possible. For 
developing the automobile industry all the raw 
materials like iron and oil were available and 
the whole country has been covered by a 
beautiful network of cement roads, so that one 
can roll along in a car from one end to the 
other. iSravelling by car is cheaper than by 
rail and one hardly sees a person walking in 
the countiy. TTie following table shows the 
number of persons employed in the industries 


such as the automobile, steel, textile, food and 
chemical and machineries : 

Establishments Value of products in 


(1) Automobile 

1398 

dollars 

5^60,723,000 

(2) Steel 

591 

4,137,214,000 

(3) Textile 

27,404 

9,243,303,523 

(4) Food 

66,277 

11,606,368,135 

(6) Chemical 

S.224 

3,702,672,063 

(6) Machineiy 

12,956 

7,043,380,000 


Total pay roll in 

No. of people 
employed 


dollars 

(1) Automobile 

870,612,000 

505,465 

(2) Steel 

841,253,000 

458,887 

(3) Textile 

9,243.303,623 

1,842,444 

(4) Food 

1,207,009,719 

872695 

(5) Chemical 

5.53,340.129 

402685 

(6) Machinery 

2,196,683,792 

1608.617 


In the U. S. A. the percentage of men 
employed in 1820 in industry was 12 and in 
agriculture 72, while in 1930 the percentage 
was 29 in industry and in agriculture 21. UB.A. 
had changed in the meantime from an agricul¬ 
tural to an industrial country. 

Again for any industry to thrive, research 
should be carried on simultaneously, because 
it is the eye to the future. For research worlf 
suitable men arc wanted and it has been rightly 
said by C. F. Kettering: 

“A research problem is not solved by apparatus. 
It is solved in a man’s head. No one ever solved any¬ 
thing in a research laboraiory. The laboratoiy is the 
means by which it is possible to do the solving, after 
the man ha.s the idea clarified in his mind.” 

Research will improve the present industries, 
will create jobs and raise the standard of living. 
On account of research the cost of an automo¬ 
bile has come down from 1590 to 622 dollars 
and the cost of aluminium from 12 dollars a 
pound to 22 cents a pound. Without research 
many industries would not have existed or not 
have grown. The Chemical Industry has been 
built almost entirely upon research. So has 
the food industry. Pick up any industry you like 
and you will find somewhere the powerful and 
wholesome influence of research. 

There was a notion that Asiatic countries 
could not industrialise and that has been given 
a knockout-blow by Japan. The condi^tion in 
•Japan were similar to that in England, except 
that she had no iron. Japan concentrated more 
on li^t industries like textiles, cement, etc. 
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The way in which she industrialised was to 
send out her best men to foreign countries for 
study and after their training and return home 
to start new industries. Although Japan copied 
everything from the West in the beginning, 
now after assimilating she is creating. 

Let us take the case of India. India is as 
big as Europe without European Russia, or 
U. S. A. and has a population of about 350 
millions. For a population of 350 millions, 
there is only one big iron and steel factory at 
Jamshedpur with two smaller ones at Mysore 
and in Calcutta. There is plenty of iron and 
coal and the first essential is to start heavy 
industries. Side by side with heavy industries, 
there should be electrical development for 
motive and heat purpose. Mysore first gave 
the lead in Hydro-electric development by the 
Cauvery Power Scheme which was the first in 
the whole of Asia for utilising water power 
going to waste and other places have also 
started similar schemes. India being a land of 
mighty rivers and big mountains like the 
Himalayas, there is plenty of scope for starting 
hydro-electric stations. 

For a vast country like India, automobile 
transport is the best and cheapest. The whole 
country could be covered by a beautiful net 
work of cement roads, which would use millions 
of tons of cement. All conditions arc favour¬ 
able for starting the automobile industry on a 
large scale. 

As regards railways, it is high time that 
locomotives, etc., are made here. There are a 
number of excellently equipped railway work¬ 
shops and it is not all difficult to manufacture 
them. 

As regards textiles, there are plenty of 
factories for manufacturing them, but in times 
of war, they have still to depend upon foreign 
countries for dye-stuffs, etc. It is high time that 
tRis industry should be made self-sufficient by 
the manufacture of dye-stuffs. This is the right 
time for starting their manufacture. 


What is wanted first of all is a more 
thorough and minute Geological industrial sur¬ 
vey of the whole county, in order to know what 
raw materials are available and what industry 
could be Bitarted with them. After that 
hundreds of young scientific students of future 
promise have to be sent to foreign countries for 
being trained in these industries. The first 
requisite for starting any industry is to have 
your own trained men. Some foreign experts 
of course have to be imported in the beginning 
and associated along with our own men. It 
may be mentioned here that no first rate expert 
will ever come here for a small salary, because 
when he has a good career in his own country, 
he would not like to come to a distant country 
like India for a short period and then go back 
home to start his career afresh. In the matter 
of sending Indian students abroad for industrial 
training, the writer had the following experience 
during his visit to Europe. While out on a tour 
with a party of students to visit industrial con¬ 
cerns, he was surprised to find that entrance 
was barred, as admission was restricted to only 
students of that particular country. It is not 
an easy matter therefore to get industrial train¬ 
ing abroad. Hence it is all the more necessary 
that research should be undertaken by Indians 
in India. Research laboratories should be 
established wherever po8.siblc and the lines of 
research chalked out. 

It may also be mentioned here that Japan 
imitating the West industrialised herself and 
began to compete seriously with the Western 
countries in the world markets. Tliis has 
aroused the jealousy of the Western Powers 
which acts at a handicap for other Asiatic 
nations to become industrialised. Towards, the 
industrialisation of India a start has been made 
by the formation of the National Planning 
Committee, which is a hopeful sign indeed. 

India is not lacking in brains and what is 
wanted is plan and leadership and sympathetic 
help from the powers that be. 
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ENGLISH 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, OR, THE STORY OF 
MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH: By M. K. 
Gnndhi. Tranulnled from the original in Gujarati by 
Mahadev Drsai. Ihiblished by the Navajivan Press, 
Ahmcdabad. Second Edition. Pp. xvi+OSS. Demy 
Hvo. Khadi dolhbound. Price Rs. 4- 

Neatly printed on thick smooth paper. Tliere are 
ten illustrations : Gaudhiji in 1940; When at School; 
As a student of Samaldas College, Bhavnagar; ‘Aping 
the English Gentleman’ (1887); Vegetarians’ Conference 
at Portsmouth (1890); As Barrister in South Africa 
(1904); Shrirnati Ka.sturbai Gandhi; In India Again 
(1915); With the Congress President (1939); At the 
Spinning Wheel. 

Gandhiji's Autobiography i,s a deservedly famous 
book. The Navajivan Press has rendered a public ser¬ 
vice by publishing this popular edition in one volume. 
Though it is a translation from the original in Gujarati, 
it reads as if written by Gandhiji himself in English. 
That is iDccauso the translator has thoroughly assimilated 
Gandhiji’s way of thinking and his turn.s of expression 
and because tlie translation has had the benefit of 
Gandhiji’s revi.sion. The book may thus be accepted as 
a faithful transcript of what the author wants to tell the 
reader. And he has frankly told him all about himself 
without trying to conceal his faults or what he con.siders 
to have been his faults. 

The truth with which Mahatma Gandhi has been 
experimenting from youth upwards is not, .any abstract 
iphilo.sophical or me Li physical truth but all kinds of 
verities or realities which one has to live by and which 
form, as it were, the warp and woof of life. Thus, for 
example, Gandhiji’s experiments in diet and medical 
treatment aie also, according to him, experimeuls with 
truth. 

The author's life has been so varied and so full of 
incidents and momentous decisions that it does not 
easily lend itself to any full summary. For that reason 
also no brief useful criticism can be attempted. But 
this we must say that all criticism of the autobiography 
of so earnest a soul as Mahatma Gandhi must bo free 
from flippancy, though of couisc humour may or must 
have its place in writing of a man who himself has such 
an inexhaustible fund of humour. 

There is not a dull page or paragraph in the book, 
and no page or paragraph can be skipped. At the same 
time one may open the book anywhere and find some¬ 
thing interesting and profitable to read. 

Wo had a mind to give here the chamter headings 
in order that those who may want to buy the book may 
have some idea of its contents before doing so. But as 


there are 167 chaptera and as most or many of the 
headings do not convey any clear idea of the contents 
of the chapters, wo refrain from doing so. 

ThLs autobiography tells us nothing relating to the 
la.st two decades of its author’s life. The reasons for 
bringing it to a close in 1920 will appear from the 
following sentence.s ; “ My life from this point onward 
has been so public th.at there is hardly anything about 
it that people do not know. Moreover, since 1921, I 
liavp worked in such close association with the Congress 
leaders that I can hardly de.scribc any episoile in my 
life since then without referring to my relations with 

them.A reference to my relations with the leaders 

would thcrefon' be unavoidable, if I set about describing 
my f:xperiment.s further. And this 1 may not do, at 
any rate for the present, if only from a sense of pri^ 
jirii'ty. Lastly, my conclusions from my current experi¬ 
ments can hardly as yet bo regarded ns decisive. It 
therefore seem.s to me to be my plain duty to close this 
narra1i\e hero. In fact my pen instinctively refuses to 
proceed further.” 

As the realization of Ahimsa has been the object 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s life, he writes in the concluding 
p<aragri»iph of Ida autobiography : 

“ In bidding farewell to the reader, for the time 
l>eing at any r;ite, I ask him to join with me in prayer 
to the God of Truth (hat He may grant me the boon 
of .\hims>i in mind. wor<l and deed.” 

X. 

ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP IN 
I.NDIA : By Surdar K. Af. Panikkar, Bar-al-laxo, For- 
cigii Minister, Patiala. The Baroda State Press. Pp. 
171. 103S. 

The book con.'iisis of five chapters originally pre- 
jiarcd as five lectures for being delivered at Baroda. 
The writer .says in the introduction that he ‘does not 
claim to have done any original research on the mibjeot' 
and merely seeks ‘ to examine (he known theories of 
Hindu kingship in the light of modem thought.’ Even 
within this limitation the book must be regarded as 
sarlly disajipointing. For instead of giving a clear 
exposition of the different view-points in the light of 
standard authorities on the subject, the author has taken 
notice of only certain tlieories to the exclusion of othere 
with the result that it contains merely half-truth which 
in many oases, and certainly in the present instance, 
is worse than untruth. _ .... 

According to the author the ‘ idea of kingship WM 
cjective in the Sutra and Brahmana periods, ai^ it is 
only in the time of the Mahabharata that it had become 
hereditary.' This view would hardly be subscribbd to 
by any Vedic scholar. Zimmer held that the monarchy 
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in the Vedic period was sometimes hereditary and some¬ 
times elective. The elective monarchy is, however, 
denied by many, though they agree that there is no 
proof that the monarchy was not sometimes elective. 
Even atimitting, as I do. that there arc undoubted 
traces of eleclion of kings in the Vedic period, it is 
impossible to accept the author’s view that elective 
monarchy was the only or even the main form of gov¬ 
ernment in tlio Vedic period. 

Similarly, the author holds that in Mahabharatn we 
find oidy the contractual idea of the origin of sovereign¬ 
ty. As is well-known, the Sanli Parvan of M.ahnbharata 
gives two different views of the origin of kingship, the 
one resembling the theory of Socaal Contract and the 
other that of Divine Origin. The author ignores the 
former altogether, and what i.s worse, he wrongly quotes 
in suijqwrt of his view, the particidar pa,ssage which 
really upholds the theory of divine origin. We draw 
the attention of the author to pp. 119-128 of the first 
series of Cixrniichael Lectures by Dr. D. R. Rhandarkar. 

But tterhaps the limit is reached when tin* author 
condemn-s the western scholai’s for interpreting the well- 
known worses of Manu (C'hap. VII, vv. 3-4) to mean 
that the Hindus believed in the divine character of 
kings. Ilis elabomte attempt to explain away the texts 
of Manu docs not carry conviction in the lea.st. Curi¬ 
ously ('nough the author ignores altogether verse 8 of 
Ch. VII of Manu than which it Ls difficult to conceive 
a clearer enunciation of the divine theory of kingshin. 
The author even goes so far as to say that ‘ the whole 
conception of even redected divinity in kings i.s con¬ 
trary to Hindu idea-s.’ Statements like the.se, to which 
many others may ho ea-sily added, prove beyond doubt 
that the book under review i.s not likedy to sustain, far 
le.ss to add to, (he reputation of (he author as a scholar. 
As such it is not neces.-'ary to di.scn.«s in detail tlu; re¬ 
maining part.s of the book which discuss the nature and 
duties of kings, (he irlatinn belvvoen king and state, and 
lh(! evolution of impciialism and autocracy. 

The book .seems to be written with a definite view 
of propaganda on behalf of the nationalist movr-ment in 
India. The (jait riot ism of the a\itbor has even led him 
to i-emark (hat ‘the Hindu Ailil)niHka.-t and historians 
had a Inier conception of history (h.in the Creek and 
Roman historians and their modern successors.’ Com¬ 
ment on (his is needle.ss. and we can only hope that 
such propagandi.'t litei.'itiire should not be mistaken for 
sober historical work. 

THE ZAMORINS OF CALICUT: By K. V. 
Krishna Ayynr, M.A., L.T.’ ('alirnl. Pp. 345. (19.38). 

The book deals with the history of the Nayar lords 
of Calicut known as the Zamorins. The Zumorin figures 
promincDtly as the ruler of the kingdom where Vasco 
da Gama m.‘idc his historic landing in 1498. But lor 
nearly six bundled years before th.it these rulers played 
a promiiioiit part in Kerala. The author seeks to trace 
the liistorj' of this period from all available sources. 
For the earlier period he had to depend mainly upon 
tradition most of which is not generally known or 
easily acce.ssible. As tJie first attempt to unravel the 
history of this small kingdom, the work is deserving 
of praise and recognition. A meritorious feature of the 
work is the addition of copioii.s note.s giving full account 
of the sources utilised by the author. 

. ‘ R. C. Majumda% , 

|l*RISON REFORM IN INDIA : By Ll.-Col. P. K. 
J^VQipore, IMS., wUh a Foreword by Bhvhbhai Dpeai. 


PvhUshed by Humphrey Milford—Oxford VfdvtmUy 
Press. Pp. 181. Price Rs. 6. 

The author of the book Lt.-CoI. Tarapoie waa for 
over ten years Inspector General of Prisons in Burma. 
He writes from intimate first hand knowledge and the 
result has been a book of wonderful lucidity and charm. 
His main object is to awaken public interest in the 
important social problem of prison reform. 'Hie book 
is well suited for the aims the author has in view. 
Lt.-Coi. Taraporc discusses the varied problems of prison 
reform such as the treatment of young ollendcrs, habitual 
criminals, the probation system, preventive detention, 
and other important administrative questions in a 
remarkably sympathetic and efficient manner. The theo¬ 
retical side of the problem of crime and of the criminal 
has not been neglected either. The reviewer, however, 
does not find in the book any reference to the modem 
psychological study of crime. It is hoped that in the 
next edition this defect will be remedied. 

G. Boss 

INDIAN STATES AND THE FEDERAL PLAN : 
By Y. (J. Kiishnumurti. Published by Italansey J’urker 
& Co., Bombay. 1040. 

In this attractively printed book, Mr. Ivrishnamurti 
has discussed, not with great clarity or minuteness, the 
problem of Indian States in the scheme of Indian federa¬ 
tion. iiis view is that the whole trend of Indian his¬ 
tory, particularly siuce the British conucction, unmis¬ 
takably pointed towards the formation ,j,of a federal 
union. 

The pretence of alliance and equ.ality between the 
Indian Princes and tlie British Clovcnuuent was thrown 
oil in 1813 when it wsis asserted that tlie Treaty of 
Paris had established the undoubted sovereignty of the 
Crown in the Comjiaiiy’s territory. In 1856, when the 
Mughal Emperor was deiiOisod, oven the implications of 
Stag's sovei'eiguty were invalidated by making the 
Indian l^rfuces dojjendent upon the British who claimed 
to be the successors to Mughal sovereignty. So that it 
was basically wrong lor the spokesmen of Princes to 
plead during the recent discussions on India’s new con- 
stitutiou that ‘ the relationship between the Crown and 
the Stales is one of mutual rights and obligations.’ Such 
a plea “ cannot stand a moment’s scrutiny, cither, from 
the point of view of international law, political theory, 
or udmiuLstrativc usage.” It is, indeed, no wonder that 
it has not been so far pcasible, altliougli numerous at¬ 
tempts have been made, to make a rigid and logical 
classification of the Indian States; the salute basis, the 
population basis, the jurisdiction or tribute basis—all 
have proved to be illusoiy, for they fail to bring out the 
exact status of the States. 

Mr. Krishnamurti suggests that the only valid classi¬ 
fication of the Indian States—^apart from political prac¬ 
tice—can be the one from the point of view of the 
Indian nation according to the amount of real progress 
towards democracy achieved in the States. It is a 
matter for surprise that the Government of India Act, 
1935, has not imposed any statutory obligation upon the 
States to move towards full responsible government 
even although such constitutional arrangements are 
operative in the Provinces. This omission, in Mr. Krii^- 
namurti’s view, was deliberate on the part of the British 
Government, for they wanted to bo certain ' of a united 
front of the anti-progressive and anti-social elements in 
the countiy.’ “ It is conceivable that a situation m^ht 
arise in British India when even constitutional agita¬ 
tion may be interpreted by the British Government as 
rebellion. If the British forces prove inadequate tq 
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meet the situation, the paramount power can call upon 
the States to place their armies at the disposal of the 
British and to work in co-operation with their trooiM.” 

The author devotes one chapter to describing the 
complications of the financial arrangements in the new 
Indian constitution. He mentions that the clauses re¬ 
lating to the financial position of the federating States 
are inadequate. “The additional burdens will dry up 
the slender revenues of the States at their very source 
itself. The stability of tlie major States will be reduc¬ 
ed to a mere shadow and the weaker States will go to 
the wall.” 

There is also a chapter on the ' Doctrine of 
Federalism,’ in which the author refers to the juristic 
views of Dicey and Kelson and the pragmatic utilitarian 
views of William James and Liiski, and concludes by 
saying that “ whether federali.sm is but a half-way house 
to a docentralisi'd unitary state or a rigid federation, 
during the period of transition it iprovides the best 
method to prevent the rise of desjjotic government and 
diminishes the risk to which its size and the diversities 
of its parts expose the nation.” 

The book suffers from lack of continuity, and has 
no point to make. Its charm, however, consists in the 
few brilliant .sentences that it contains seattored over its 
pages here and there. 

Bool Ciiand 

THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE : By J. 11. 
Muirhead. I^ihluthcd by Mems. George AUen and 
(himv, Ltd. Pp. 31. Price Is. 

This is a reprint of the Herbert Spencer lecture 
for 1939 delivered at Oxford. Since Spencers days, the 
antithesis of Man and the State, has undergone a com¬ 
plete metaniorpho.'sis. The central problem as a living 
mwe is taken to be “not the right of the State to 
control everything... .in the intercsi.s of the Community, 
but the right of the Stole and Nation to subordinate 
all the higher interests of man :—truth, beauty, and 
goodness, ju.stice and mercy_, to its unchecked pow¬ 

er.” The di.scu.ssion is intense, refreshing and cogent. 
The present crisis in human civili.sation pre.<5entcd by 
the challenge of the totalitarian philo.sophy. can be 
viewed from the angle of an advanced liberal thinker 
who has both faith and insight, in this short brochure. 

RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN CONSTITUTION¬ 
MAKING : By B. M. Sliarma. Published by the 
Upper India Publishing House, Lucknow. Pp. 3f)4. 
Price not mentioned. 

The author of this book is Lecturer in Political 
Science in Lucknow University. lie has done a useful 
service to students by compiling the notable develop¬ 
ment and features of the constitutions of Ireland, Ger¬ 
many, the U. S. S. R., Italy and Czechoslovakia. 'Pho 
story is brought up to the Munich agreement. The 
maps, illustrations and the bibliography arc welcome 
innovations compared to similar books published in 
India. 

CHINA AT BAY: By WUfred Chester. Published 
by Kelly A Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. Pp. 209. Iriice not 
mentioned. 

The undeclared war forced by Japan on China in 
July, 1937 and the subsequent events furnish the occa¬ 
sion for this series of essays on Sino-Japanese relations. 
T^e historical background is given whenever necessary 
and the author has a delightful way of stating his 
thesis. The book is informative and can be recom¬ 
mended for perusal to anyone, whether a novice or a 


sonous student, who is interested in the turmoil in East 
Asia. The author is convinced that China will win the 
war. 

Benoykjtdhanath Ban^ba 

THE HUMAN FAMILY AND INDIA : By Dr. 
G. 11. Mees. l^ublished by Taraporevala and Sons, 
Bombay. Pp. 159. Price Paper Re. 1-12, Cloth Re. I-I 4 . 

_ The book is based upon certain extension lectures 
flclivered by Dr. Mces at a number of Indian Universi¬ 
ties in 1936 and 1937. The subjects dealt with in this 
book are as important a.s they arc varied; they range 
from Ancient Socwl Theories of the Hindus and Modem 
Sociology, the Danger of Confusion of Natural Classes, 
Nationalism and Intemationali.sra, Revolution and the 
Coming Stage in World Politics. 

Dr. Mees has provx'd here as well as elsewhere that 
in the analysis of Hindu social organisation he is far 
more understanding than the usual run of European 
scholars. He has grasped the fundamental principle 
of Varna and Jati, which together have been holding 
the Indian society. Dr. Mees goes further to say that 
Varna is a universal princii>Ie of social organisation. 
How nire this understanding of the author is, can bo 
borne out by the fact that the reviewer knows only 
three Indian sociologists who have similarly compre¬ 
hended the basic theme of our social structure. 

It is within such limits of appreciation that the 
.“uithors point of view can be objected to. On page 31, 
he writes in what may be called the key sentence of 
the book : “ satisfactory solution of any social prob¬ 
lem can only be found by idealism, by clarifying the 
thought.^ of the people, by ridiculing superstition, by 
influencing public opinion. The solution is a psycholo¬ 
gical one, in the first instance. One must first prepare 
the ideals and thoughts of tlioso sections of the people 
that matter and then their customs will begin to change 
as a naturul result of a new mentality.” I wonder how 
far thi.s approach i.® warranted bv the scientific findings 
of any social change that is occurring today. No, not 
e\en India would support that thesis—the India w'hich 
Dr. Mees has selected for his loving study and Mahat- 
maji for his idealism and ethical pxi\veriments. If even 
in this country, the political evolution of which h.as been 
influenced by the greatest moralist of the world living 
today, changes take place more under the duress of 
economic factors in the ma.ss than by stirring appeals of 
individu.als for change of he.art, I fail to see now psy¬ 
chological considerations are of ‘first’ importance. Mid 
idealism can solve any problem excepting the academi<f 
one. • 

To a student of sociology the connection between 
idealism and faith in the elite is well-known. So I am 
not surpri.sed at Dr. Mees’ opinion that “The m.asse8 
arc dangerous. It is the true “Brahmana,” the knower 
of Truth, that must eventually give guidance again, 
not the pfir/i/-leadcr who is only a part leader.” Is 
Hitler a “ Brahmana.” a knower of Truth ? Is Musso¬ 
lini one, Stalin another ? Mahatmaji only claims to 
have made experiments with Truth, and he will not 
call himself a Brahmabid. Yet these men are well- 
known gui<les of their c/uintry’s destinies. 

The fact of the matter is that if sociology is going 
to be a .systemic study, it is best to take group behaviour 
as starting points, ns Dr. Mees has done with reference 
to his interpretation of the Hindu social organisation, 
apd keep such factors as the influence of "noble” 
leaders, the impulse of ethical ideas and the like, in safe 
custody, as Dr. Mees has not chosen to do. • 

DnuRjATi Mckebji 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANNING—WHY AND HOW : 
By Dr. N. Das, Ph.D., I,C£. Pp. 102. Price Rs. 2. 

In this lit tip book the author has sought to present 
the main problems facing indtistrial development in 
India and luis attempted to indicate the lines in which 
the planning authorities should direct their investiga¬ 
tions. The author does not prc.sumc to offer any ' plan ’ 
for industrial re-organisation in India, but confines him¬ 
self mainly to the task of explaining to the average 
man what he should expect from those who may direct 
their efforts at industrial planning, as distinct from a 
comprehensive National Planning as has been under¬ 
taken by the Indian National Congress. 

Among the problems to the solution of which the 
Industrial I’llannors in India should, in the opinion of 
the author, apj)ly themselves are the following 
G) Riw materials, (2) Capital and financing, (3) 
L.abour—skilled and iiaskilled. (4) Standard of living 
and induistrial efficiency, (5) Industrial promotion and 
management, and the av'ailability of organisers and 
entrepreneurs, and (6) Miscellaneous problems, c.ff., 
ipower, tariffs, tm.sport, coaf.s. marketing, industrial and 
technical education, middle-class unemployment .and 
the due place of the cottage industries. In concluding 
his analysis of the .sub.ieet the author obsen'os that 
industrial planning is a complex affair involving simul¬ 
taneous and comprehensive attacks on many fronts, none 
of which can be ignored. He has also emjthnsi.scd that 
industrial planning .should not involve too much of 
restrictionism or central control. The aim shoidd be 
primarily to remove the ob.stiiclp.s in the way of indus¬ 
trial development and to indicate the facts of which 
advantage may be taken by cntrcTercncurs and managers 
of indu.stries. 

Dr. D.as has evinced a thorough imsight into the real 
problems that should be tackled and the book is un¬ 
doubtedly a valuable addition to the literature on the 
subject. 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE IN INDIA : By Dr. 
Snroj Kumar Bam, M.A., Ph.D., Lcehirer in Economics 
and Commerce, University of Calcutta. Published by 
the University of Cnlnitta. Pp. JfiO. 

This book is ba.sed upon the author’s thesis approv¬ 
ed for the degree of Doctorate of Philosophy of the 
University of Calcutta in 1937, revised and brought up- 
to-date as far as possible. The aiithor ha.s attempted 
at a comprehensive survey and solution of the main 
problems of industrial finance in India and with that 
end in view has examined in some detail the banking 
policy in some repre.sentative countries with regard to 
industrial financing. In doing so the author has taken 
immense pains to collect materials and experience at 
first hand and has produced a work replete with much 
valuable information. 

The .author’s investigations reveal that Indian in¬ 
dustries usually suffer very much due to deficiency in 
long-term indiistrial finance chiefly during the develop¬ 
ment period and at the time of extension, re-o^nisation 
and modernisation. The absence of any institution for 
furnishing long-term loans to industries is considered 
to bn the most serious gap in the financial machinery 
of the country and the managing agency system can 
no longer be relied upon for making up the void. The 
establishment of a special machinery like an Industrial 
,Mortgage Bank for India is therefore recommended for 
providing the particular type of long-tertn finance of 
which Indian Indust.ry atan^ in urgent need. 

Allthough the conclusion arrived at by the author 
regarding the establishment of a special machinery for 


the supply of long-term capital to industries may not 
find favour with all. Dr. Basu’s book will be read with 
considerable interest and great profit by students and 
industrialists, bankers and financiers alike. It is very 
rarely that one comes across such a publication virtually 
providing a mine of valuable information collected from 
sources far and wide, and yet thoroughly reliable. 

Naunaksha Sanyal 

THE DELINQUENT CHILD IN INDIA: By 
Cliford Manshnrdt, Director of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
GradiMie School of Social Work, Bombay. Published 
by D. B. Taraporevah and Sons, Hornby Road, Fort. 
108,0. Pp. 205. Price Rs. 4S. 

In this book the writer gives a brief but lucid 
exposition of the modem conception of Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency. its causes and its remedies. 

Tlic author also reviews the existing laws of India 
(especially those of the Bombay Presidency) as well as 
the Procedure of the Juvenile Court in the light of the 
present-day conception of delinquency and finds them 
unsnti.^factory. He urges their amendment. 

'Phis volume should help parents, teachers, social 
workers and .-ill other interested in child-welf.arc work 
to get an adeqti.ste knowledge of the subject of Delin¬ 
quency. 

G. Pal 

I FOLLOW THE MAHATMA : By K. M. Mun- 
,shi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A. Published by the Allied Pub¬ 
lishers, Bombay and Calcutta. l.O//), Fp. vm-\-200. 
8 iUuslral iom. Price Rs. 2-S. 

Mr. Muushi Is an ardent Liberal. He first came 
into intimate contact with the Gandhian movement 
during the Bardoli canij)aign in 1928. Later on, he 
joined the Salt S.ityagralui and was convicted to a term 
of rigorous iirii)ri.sonnienl. Since 19.30, he ha.s been one 
of the important membor.s of the Congress command; 
and had thus the <)}vportiinity of coining in intimate 
a.s.sociation with Mahatma Gandhi personally. To Mr. 
Munshi, Candhiji has .sometimes appeared as an in¬ 
scrutable man; but after eveiy assiiult of doubt, events 
have uniformly proved to him that Gandhiji did exactly 
the right thing. Gandhij: niis, according to the author, 
been responsible for working a number of changes in 
our national political life, which arc nothing short of 
miraculous. In private life too, Mr, Muushi has had 
the good fortune of experiencing Gandhiji’s toleration, 
charily and wisdom in an ample measure. He has there¬ 
fore decideil to surrender himself entirely to the Mahat¬ 
ma’s leadership, although every action or intention of 
his leader is not always comprehensible to him. 

Mr. Miinshi’s book gives us an intimate picture of 
his own political development as it has been moulded 
after his contact with the great man. His book also 
gives us an inside, though often one-sided, picture of 
Congreas developments between 1930 and 1937 at which 
la.st dale, the body finally decided to accept ministerial 
office in several provinces. This acceptance has been 
described by him as "the great experiment.” 

In spite of a fairly long and intimate association 
with Gandhiji, Mr. Munshi has succeeded in retaining 
his old faith in parliamentary activity as a means to 
advancing the cause of India’s freedom. When Gandhi¬ 
ji blessed the parliamentary activity of the Congress, 
he took it to mean that the latter “ had seen in accept¬ 
ance of the office, the next step in India’s march to 
freedom” (p. 149). This is doubtful; for Gandhiji 
has recently written in the Harijan that during office- 
acceptance, the non-violence of the Congress was in an 
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inactive condition; and, ae far ae we know, it ia only 
through non-violence of the most active kind that 
Gandhiji dreams of India’s march to liberation. The 
letter quoted by Mr. Munshi on page 126 of hia book, 
lends support to the same view, viz., that office-accept¬ 
ance never received the approval of Gandhiji as part 
of his own political (programme. Evidently, Mr. Mun- 
ahi’s Liberal tendencies have led him astray in this 
case; just as they have with regard to two other aspects 
of Gandhism, which we shall now proceed to discuss. 

Mr. Munshi has shown little patience with the 
“chronic tendency among a class of Congressmen to 
call upon Gandhiji to lead a forward movement, what¬ 
ever it may mean” (p. 149). So he feels surprised 
when Gandhiji says, 

“ Some of their (Socialists’) things arc acceptable 
to us. I think that wherever there are differences of 
principles, we should point them out and remain quiet. 
To the extent to which there is no difference, let Ihem 
go ahead. Why should we not cultivate the confidence 
that, where there is no difference, their work is not 
going to go forward ? ” (p. 133). 

Mr. Munshi has missed the revolutionary aspect 
of Gandhism, and the above statement has merely 
struck him as a supreme example of the Mahatma’s 
toleration and of his wisdom. But he has failed to 
appreciate that Gandhiji is himself a radical of a rather 
extreme kind who has more (joints in common with 
Socialists than with Nationalists. In fact, he is a 
philo.sophical anarchist, who knows how to shafjc his 
steps in conf»rmity with prevailing conditions. 

Similarly, the author ha.s not given the due to non- 
violenc/e and its implications in the G.andhian sen.se. He 
conies to the conclusion, “ Non-violence, Truth, Non¬ 
stealing, Non-spending and Non-pos.session are, respoc- 
ti\’ely, the inseparable antecedents of power and accom- 
pILslmient, wealth and vigour, and a true view of life’s 
fulfilment” (p. 159). Ho also seems disposed to ascribe 
some sort of magical potency to the observjition of 
these vows, when he say.s, “when a man has given up 
all possession, he realize.s the how and wherefore of 
cxistencic, what his place in life is and what his de.stined 
goal is. It i.s Nonsjxissession which give.s Gandhiji that 
clarity of vision which baffles all logic and calculation ’’ 
(p. 169). 

This seems to us to be an entirely wrong view of 
the case; and. we believe, it is the entire lack of 
.selfishness in Gandhiji's behaviour, his abundant love 
for all human beings, which have given him the com¬ 
mand over men’s heart. ITiere is nothing mystic about 
it; it is only what we exjK'rience in our private life, 
appearing in an extended aufl enlarged form. 

Mr. Munshi’s observation on the e.ssential contribu¬ 
tion of Gandhiji to modem limes, is substantially cor¬ 
rect. He says, 

"Before Gandhiji came on the scene, Non-violence 
was never considered anything but a personal attribute 
to be dreamt of by morali-sts and achieved by yogix. 
It was left to Gandhiji to say in terms that the Law 
of Moral causation operates as much through ma.sses 
of men ns through the individual; that groups of men 
can, by eschewing violence and camouflage, attain unity 
of thought, word and deed and become capable of 
corporate purposive conduct of a high order. They can 
cultivate non-violence not only in conduct, but for 
swear, anger and malice, while conducting a determined 
conflict” (p. 162). 

But the last chapters of the book on world-value 
of Gandhism do not appear to us to be very convincing. 
Thw fail to take stock of many of the important aspects 
of Gandhism, nor do they do justice to |)olitical deve¬ 


lopments in the European countries. In any case, the 
charka as a symbol of decentralization in the economic 
sphere, as a ^,mbol of bread-labour; the apothesis of 
work; Gandhiji’s idea that the means of production 
should be communally owned, either by the State or, 
more preferably, by small village-states; the decentrali¬ 
zation of political authority; non-exploitation as a 
corollary of non-violence, all the.oc important and ex¬ 
tremely significant facets of Gandhism have been left 
entirely out of the picture. Therefore, our submisfiion 
Is that Mr. Munshi’s presentation of Gandhism is very 
partial, and consequently incorrect. 

The chief value of the book will however lie in the 
fact that it is a record of how the Gandhian movement 
has struck one who is a professed laberal, and how 
his ideas have been resliaped under its influence. As 
such, it will be helpful to students of contemporary 
political history in India. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

HUMAYUN BADSHAH : By Dr. S. K. Bmerji, 
j\f.A., Fh.D. {Land.), Reader in Indian Hislory, Luek- 
now Univermty. Published by the Oxjord University 
Press. Pp. gS4. P>38. 

Akbar’s father Humayun, an o(num-caler by his 
own (!onfes.«ion, who h.wing Inmbled all through fife at 
last tumbled out of if by a fall downstairs from the 
octagonal tower of Wher-manjil—has of late received due 
attention of .scholars. But none came forward to write 
.'i modem biograpliy of Hiimajum, on account of the 
exceptional difficulty of the task, and also perhaps 
frightened by Mrs. Beveridge’s warning that only a 
novelist of the foremo.^t rank and not a hum-drum his¬ 
torian could do jiwticr to a character like Humayun. 
We admire the courage of Dr. Sukumar Banerji in 
taking up the challenge. 

Dr. Banerji tells us that he has spent fifteen long 
years of study in India ami abroad in comniling this 
biography of Humayun. The volume under review 
surveys the career of Humayun till 1540 A D. in twenty 
chafjters. 'Phough we do not agree with some of his 
conclusions, we admire Dr. Banerji’s attempt at care¬ 
ful evaluation of the data available, and also his fair- 
ne.ss to his opponents. He ha.s cleared up mans’ obscure 
issues of this period of history. Dr. Ikinerji has eon- 
^ineingly refuted the views of Mrs. Beveridge regarding 
the conspiracy of Babur’s minister. He has also cor¬ 
rected the place name Dadrnh which was read by 
Stewart as Diwrah, and unsuspectingly repeated by thq 
author of Sher Shah. .As Htimaytm had been fair to 
all ijversons except to his oftm self, so his modem bio- 
graplier. Dr. Banerji has b(>en injudiciously generous 
to ITuraayun’s enemif's like Sher Shah and Bahadur 
Shah. 

A pcnisal of this biography of Humayun leaves the 
impression that the author might easily reduce this 
volume to one half of its size and relegate h consider¬ 
able portion of pointless parrying with other writers 
to appendices. Dr. Banerji’s logic and literary style 
have all the merits and defects of those of Humayun 
himself. It is raid Babur once wrote to his son Huma- 
yim, “in future write without elaboration, use plain 
clear words. So will the trouble to thy readers be less !” 

We can. however, confidently say that Dr, Banerji’s 
biography of Humayun will hold its own for some 
time as the standard book on the subject. We should 
twpset the liecond and more interesting portion of 
Dr. Banerji’s work very soon. , 

K. E. Qauuwoo 
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SHUJAUDDAULAH: By Dr. A. L. SHvaatava, 
MA; Ph.D., D.IAtt., Dungar CoUege, BikatUr. Pp. viii 
+31S. Price Rs. 6 or 7s. 6d. 

Nawab Shujauddaulah of Oudh has gone down to 
posterity ns a typiiial, voluptuous and pleasure-seeking 
18th eenliiry despot. The description of his harem 
“being filled with wives and concubines to the number 
of eight hundred ” has necefflurily stained him with an 
incredible lust for eensuality and created an impression 
of liis utter imbecility. But the present volume which 
gives for the first time a detailed narrative of the 
Nawab's e.irecr from his birth till 1765 sets him in a 
different light. Thanks to the patient researches of 
Dr. Srivastava, Shuja’s tortuous diplomacy, subtle intri¬ 
gues and active military operations now stand revealed 
to the world and it is abiinflantly clear that the Nawab’s 
indulgence in sport and plea.sures did not impair his 
facuKie.'t nor did it interfere with the pursuit of schemes 
of conquest and a vigorous foreign policy. 

Succeeding to the gndi at the young age of twenty- 
three. he immediately entered into a contest with Imad 
for the wazirahip and successfully met his hostility by 
a combination of arms and diplomacy on two successive 
occasions in IV.'ie and 1757. During the following years 
Shuja tu»imie<l the dominating role of a peace-maker 
in the Najib-Maratha and Afghan-Maratha contests. 
It was, Imwever, after the eclipse of the Marathas in 
1761. that Shuja’s power rose to its climax; he subdued 
many of the powerful chiefs of Bundelkhand, and wanted 
to stajnp out the l!lngli.sh from Bihar and Bengal. Here 
his ambition overstepped the limits of his capacity and 
the shattering defeat at Buxar led to a complete bre.ak- 
down of hLs power. The volume ends with the specta¬ 
cle of the Nawab being hunted from place to place 
and .'uing for peace with the English. 

These interesting facts of Shuja’s career have been 
explored with a multitude of details from the published 
and unpublished material.* pre.sen'ed in various langu¬ 
ages—Persian, Marathi. French, English and Urdu. The 
author deserves sjjecial commendation for tracing with 
remarkable clarity, the twists and turns of Shuja’s policy 
amidst the CA'er-.«hifling .scenes of political combination 
and conflict. 

The author’s narration of events has been singularly 
candid; he has neither tried to whitewash nor guy the 
hero of his theme; all the deeds of the Nawab fair and 
foul, have been narrated without bins or prejudice. 
Shuja’s brave charge at the battle of Panchpahari and 
bis daring stand in an encounter during the Siege of 
^tna (p. 202) have been as faithfully portrayed a.s 
his double-barrelled policy towards the Marathas and 
Nawab Mir Qasim. 

We think the author is justified in concluding that 
the arrest of Mir Qa.sim wa.s not entirely due to Shuja's 
greed of his wealth; his observation that Mir Qasim 
"had no intention of seeking the aid of the Marathas, 
Ruhelas arfd the Jats” also carries much weight. 

There are, however, certain points of interpretation 
that may not carry general assent, e.g., neither Najib’s 
tact and pan-Islamic appeal nor his melodramatic 
action (in placing his neck under the dagger) did delude 
the cold calculating Nawab into an alliance with the 
Durani Chief, rather the considerations of his self- 
interest. so well analysed in Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal 
Empire 11, 277. dictated his union with the members 
of, the Muslim I^eague. 

• jTKe author’s statement that the Ruhelh Chiefs and 
Shuja did not like to offend the Marathas after "realis¬ 
ing that they were not even at that time {after 1761) 
a negligible factor in North-Indian politics" does not 


seem to be warranted by facts. The surrender of Kora 
Jahanabad to Maratha hands by Shuja was a master¬ 
stroke of policy driving a wedge between his territory 
of Allahabad and that of his hereditary rival, the 
Bangaah Chief. The characterisation of Shuja as "the 
first patriotic Indian Prince to throw a challenge to 
the British ’’ cannot be regarded as anything else than 
the patriotic rant of the author. 

These are. however, only minor criticisms. The 
volume is really the result of indefali^iable research, 
and all students, particularly of Oudh history, owe Dr. 
Srivastava a debt of gi-atitude. 

N. B. Ray 

FOOD IN EARLY GREECE : By Kenton Frank 
Vickery, Illinois Hhuiies in the Social Scmices, VcA. XX, 
No. 3. Published by the Uriiversiiy of Ilinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, 1(13(1. Pp. 1-97. Price $100. 

The present work opens a vista in human culture- 
horizon which shows what had been the attainments of 
a particular section of people at a place where the East 
meets with the We.st and at a time when history had 
not supplanted pre-history. 

The .aulhor’s field of enquiry spreads over ‘main¬ 
land Greece, Macedoni.T, the Troad, Crete and the other 
Aegf'an islands’ and refers ‘to the time previous to the 
end of the Bronze Age.’ He h.as put forward the sub¬ 
ject of his enquiry in four pointed questions, me., 

1. ‘ What fof)d iwoducts were known to the peoples 
of the various region.s of Aegean in each jieriod of pre¬ 
history ; 

2. What was the relative importance of each sort 
of food in the diet of tho.se i)coples; 

3. To what extent food products were articles of 
trade and transport; and 

4. How food was prepared.’ 

In answering these questions Mr. Vickery has de¬ 
pended on archTologic.'il and linguistic evidences—main¬ 
ly on the formtT. Actual food materials of different 
kinds have been unearthed in course of extensive exca¬ 
vations in different parts of the area under considera¬ 
tion. Ceri*als like wheat and barley wore found at 
numerous sites both of Neolithic and Bronze Age periods 
and apjiear to have been cidtivated during both these 
epochs. The author fells us how the use of leguminous 
vegetables gradually spread from the mainland to the 
Grecian islands in course of the Metal Age. Fniita of 
many varieties were eaten, and milk of sheep and goats 
dnink, either sweet or sour. Shell fish and vertebrate 
fish also appear in the menu of the Aegean gormand. 
Hunting was practised more as a pastime than as a 
means of procuring food. Ladies and gentlemen went 
to hunt wild boars with spears and arrows and some¬ 
times chariots were used for the purpose. The lariat 
was known to them. 

With regard to the question of trade and transport 
of food articles, the author is confronted with an in¬ 
sufficiency of data. The existence of trade relations 
between Egypt and the Aegean he has to prove by 
deductions and not from concrete evidences which he 
has utilised in dealing with the first two questions. TTie 
section on the preparation of food is rather incomplete 
and seems to have been hurriedly finished. Some in¬ 
formation regarding eating customs, food taboos, and 
the main processes of cooking would have been interest¬ 
ing. The book ends with a bibliography and an index. 
On the whole, this little treatise contains valuable in¬ 
formation on an important branch of Aegean civilisa¬ 
tion and the author deserves our thanks for collecting 
and publishing in a handy form such information scat- 
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tered in a large number of reports and articles, many 
of which are not easily available even to the scholars. 

T. C. Das 

OXFORD PAMil-HLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS. 

THE PROSPECTS OF CIVILIZATION : By 
Alfred Zimmem. (No. 1). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE : By H. V. Hudson. 
(No. 2). 

‘ MEIN KAMPF ’ : By R. C. K. Enaor. (No. S). 

ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY : By A. G. B. 
Fisher (No. 4). 

AN ATLAS OF THE WAR (15 Maps with Ex- 

PLANATOHY TbXTS) . 

Published by the Oxford University Press. Price 
Sd. each. 

These pamphlets, written by well-known scholars 
and publicists, discusses within a brief compass 
some imi)ortant factors that arc closely related to the 
present war. The titles indicate the subject-matter of 
each pamiihlet. They will be found useful and interest¬ 
ing, though many will differ with the views and state¬ 
ments contained in them. 

PICTORIAL BOMBAY : By E. N. Schaefer. 
Published by New Book Company, Kilab Mahal, Horn¬ 
by Hoad, Bombay. Pp. 75-i-40 illustrations. 

YOU Wy.L FIND IT IN BOMBAY : By R. J. 
Mehta, MBC; Ph.D. IHiblislicd by D. B. Taraporevala 
Sons and Company, 210, Hornby Hoad, Bombay. Pp. 
102. Illustrated. Price annas ten. 

Visitors to Bombay will find these two books useful. 
The first l)ook, profusely illustrated and nicely printed 
on art paper, brings before one’s eyes the beauty spots 
and other importtuit places of the island city and in a 
chatty style gives valuable suggestions to the visitor. 

The second book begins with the liistory and deve¬ 
lopment of the city and gives detail information of 
everything that is in Bombay, including communication 
and transjmrt services, recreation centres, rockcut tem¬ 
ples, etc. A coloured map showing the tramway service 
is also enclosed.' 

SouBEN Dia 

FREEDOM AND FRIENDSHIP : By George 
S. Arundale. Published by the Thcosophical Pttblish- 
ing House, Adyar, Madras. Pages 602. I^rice Rs. 2/12. 

This is a beautiful expasition of the central teach¬ 
ings of Theosophy. The heart of theosophy is freedom 
and friendship. Freedom mcfins ‘ to know more, to be 
more and to do more ’ (p. 218). ‘ The way of freedom, 
of fiicndship, of unity, is a way of Holiness’ (p. 251). 
And “ the best Thcosophist is not he who can most 
learnedly expound The Secret Doctrine or any other 
classic w’ork, but rather he who can best draw warring 
elements of whatever kind together in mutual repird, 
he who can use his knowledge of Theosophy to make 
his friendship wise, healing and inspiring, and his free¬ 
dom true and chivalrous” (p. 314). 

The Theosophical Society is unique in demanding no 
professions from candidates for membership. A candi¬ 
date for membership is not asked to subscribe to the 
teaching of Theosophy, ‘ He may do and believe 
whatever he pleases.’ He may be in goal or out of it 
(p. 344). But if an individual does not believe in 
universal brotherhood, ‘ then, of course, he will not 


care to become a member of a Society which stands 
for it' (p. ^). 

The ordinary reader of the book would have been 
immensely benefited if the chapters on Tho, Secret 
Doctrine (chapters 6 and 7) gave more of the doctrine. 
We are later told (p. 369) that behind The Secret 
Doctrine there is a mass of truth which refuses to Im 
expressed in the existing languages, except perhaps 
Sanskrit. Still could not we be given a little m(»e 
than we have been? We admit, however, ^at what¬ 
ever has been given in this book, makes a pleasant and 
attractive picture of Theosophy. 

U. C. BuATTACHABJm 

UNIVERSAL UNCOOKED FOOD: By B. S. 
Gopida Rao, N.D.DDT., a Nature-cure Advocate. Pub¬ 
lished by the Author from Raj Mahendry. Pp. 220. 
Price Rs. S-8. 

llie Author gives a description of his past career, 
his illness and of his continued poor health and how 
he got over his illness by natural methods of healing. 
But the success which he achieved did not satiny him 
and from natural methods of cure he was drawn to the 
prevention of disease by taking uncooked food and 
getting rid of disease by the same method. 

The Author holds the view that all diseases are duo 
to our taking cooked food, which he calls unnatural 
food or dead food. By eating live-food he thinks, 
health can be assured, ’’rhe Author has a deep aversion 
for milk, which, according to liim becomes a dead food 
after it leaves the udder. Even to children he would 
not give milk. 

Ho advocates the use of nuts, fruits and cereals in 
raw condition. The main energy producing article in 
diet would be germinated wheat for which he gives 
directions for making. The Author is an enthusiast 
and expects much out of the use of uncooked food. He 
claims that uncooked food is cheai^r than cooked food 
for a meal and gives a chart showing how a party was 
kept on his dietary and the comparative cost thereof. 

There is much that is .sensible in the book with 
much tliat is dogmatic which refuses to appeal to a 
scientific mind. Some .systems may respond well to his 
scheme of dietary but a milklcss, uncooked dietary will 
be a stumbling-block to many. I tried and failed. 
Gandhiji was attracted to it but I do not think he 
could stick on to it, as he takes cooked food now. But 
these failures only indicate that the experiment has to 
be carried on under the advice of an expert. UnguidecL 
one may not get the results claimed by the author. It 
is probable that under his guidance, the results claimed 
may be achieved. 

The book is worth reading by persons interested in 
making dietary experiments. 

Satisu Chandba Das-Gotta 

ENGUSH-SANSKRIT 

GITA RAHASYA OR THE SCIENCE OF KAR- 
MA YOGA, VoL. I : By B. O. Tilak. Translated into 
English by B. S. Sukthankar. Publishers Tilak Brothers, 
Poona (India). Pp. 618. Price Rs. 8. 

Tilak’s commentaries on Gita have enjoyed a wide 
reputation among all sections of the Indian Public. The 
prt'sent volume is a translation into English of the origin¬ 
al Marathi Gita Raliasya. Tilak’s discussions on the vari¬ 
ous'topics of the Gita are confined to the first part of 
the Marathi book; the second part deals with the Actual 
text and its interpretation. Tlie present English edi- 
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tioQ also seeks to follow the origioal in its arrangement. 
The volume under review contains, besides material 
found in the oripnal Marathi edition, the publishers’ 
foreword, the opinions on the Gita of prominent person* 
alities like Vivekauanda, Annie Besant, Madan Mohan 
Mulaviya, Valentine Chirol, Gokhalc, Gandhi, Aurobindo 
Ghosc and others. The translation hsw been very ably 
executed and has all the charm of the original. The 
book is .sure to iind a good Tes]>onse from English readers. 

G. Bosii: 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE YOGA-VASIS'PHA : 
By B. L. Atreya, A/.A., DZiill., Assistant Pwjcssar of 
Philosophy, Benares Hindu University. 

This constitutes a ‘ comparative, critical and syn¬ 
thetic survey of the philosophical ideas as presented ’ 
in the well-known work called the Yogavamtha Kama- 
yatui. The work is divided into two parts. The first 
part which is introductory ascertains the position occu¬ 
pied by the Yogavasislha in the philosoplucal literature 
of India, discusses its probable date, gives a bibliogra¬ 
phical account of the Ydgavasislha literature and sum¬ 
marises the stories narrated in the work in illustration 
of the different philasophical views. 

As regards the highly controversial question of the 
date and the real nature of the work Dr. Atrej’a assigns 
it to a date ‘before Bhartrihari and after Kalidasa on 
the ground mainly of its philo.sophical doctrines’ (p. 27). 
He is of opinion that the influence of the Yogavasislha 
is clearly noticeable in the works of Bhartrihari, Gainla- 
pada, Sankaraeharya and others. In the bibliographical 
account non-reference to the editions and translations 
of the work published in Bengal, as also to the manus¬ 
cripts described in the De.scriptivc Catalogue of Sans¬ 
krit Manuscripts (Vol. V) of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, is rather unfortunate. 

The second part which is divided into four sections 
draws a complete picture of the philosophical outlook 
of the work and cites elaborate illustrative <iuotations. 
The views of the Yogavamtha are also elucidated by 
comparison with those of other thinkens, ‘ ancient and 
modern, Indian and Western.’ 

Critical study of this tyire is highly useful for a 
correct appreciation of the value and importance of a 
work. It serves as a check against the rather too com¬ 
mon. hasty and imperfect conclusions ba.«ed on superfi¬ 
cial acquaintance of portions of the work. The work 
under review will themfore be highly welcome to all 
Students of Sanskrit, especially those w'ho are interested 
in Indian Philosophy. 

Chintaharan Chakravahti 

THE UPANISHAD&-SELECTIONS, CONTAIN- 
INCr THE TFJCTS IN DEVANAGARI, AND 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION : Edited by Prof. T. M. 
P. Mahadevan, M.A., Ph.D. Published by G. A. Nalc- 
san dt Co., Madras. Price Re. 1-4. 

This book contains selections from the 108 Upani- 
shads. The pieces have, been judiciously chosen so as 
to give the readers some idea of the Upanishadie philo- 
8op%. Hence it will be found useful also by the 
students of Ind^ philosophy as a handy volume of 
Upanidiadic reference. The translation is literal and 
easily undentamkble. The prefatory notes are scholar¬ 
ly. and give a summary of the contents o^ each Upani- 
sliati. 

% 

Ibam Chandra Rat 


BENGALI 

BRAHMA DHARMA O BRAHMA SAMAJ : By 
Satish Chandra Chakravarti, MA. Published by the 
Hadharan Brahma Samaj, Hit, Cornwallis Street, Catr 
cutta. Pp. vi-ir76. Crown 8vo. Price four annas. 

‘The author of this small book is a minister and 
mmonary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, and is a 
reliable expositor of the faith and ideals of the com¬ 
munity to which he belongs. Both those who have 
accepted Bmhmoism after aniving at years of discretion 
and those who are born of Brahmo parents will profit 
by reading it. Others who are drawn towards Brahmo- 
ism should nL»o read it. Fellowship of faiths is an ideal 
which is being accepted by increasing numbers of per¬ 
sons. In order that that ideal may be followed intelli¬ 
gently, one sliould have a working knowledge not only 
of the old hist orical religions of the world but also of 
faiths of comparatively recent origin. This booklet will 
give such knowledge of Brahinoism. Lastly, critics of 
the Brahmo religion may read it if they wish that their 
criticism may not fall wide of the mark. 

As Brahmus do not believe in any infallible scripture 
or teacher, this book shouki not of course be taken as 
authoritative. 

It is divide.il into five chapters, devoted to the 
doctrines and beliefs of the Tirabmo Samaj, the conduct 
and domiMtic and social ideais inculcated by Brahmo- 
ism, dut}' of Brahmos to the Bmhmo Samaj, individual 
and family and congregational worship and )irayers suit¬ 
ed' to different condition.s and occasions, and .sacraments 
and rites of the Brahmo Samaj from bu-lli to death. 

An English version of the book is desirable. 

MA 0 KHUKTT (Mother and Babt), KHUKUR 
CHHADA {B\»y’s Khvmes). SAPTA BAICHITllA 
(Seven Wonders), NAOARDOLA (Memiy-go-uound) : 
By Professor Uemendra Kumar Bhattnchnrya, M.A. 
Published by Ashulosh Library, 6, College Square, Cal¬ 
cutta. Prices amms 4, 5, 10 and 6 resjicclively. 

These four books are meant for little children. 
Their contents, style, i)rinting and illustratioas are such 
as cannot fail to fascinate tlicm. The coloured pictures 
on the covers (of thick boards) arc very attractive. 

GACHHl^ALAR GALPA (Story of Plants) : 
Author and Publisher the same as of the above mentioned 
books. Price Re. IS. 

The author is a professor of botany. He has brought 
the main scientific facts relating to plants within the 
reach of boys and girls by telling his story in relation 
to the life of ordinary iirfants found in Bengal in an 
easy and attractive style. The illustrations, which are 
fine, arc all drawn by himself. These help in increasing 
the readers' knowledge and making it definite. 

Though the book is written for juvenile readers, 
we their elders also would do well to read it. For owing 
to too much and too early specialization, we educated 
men do not gcncrallv know much about plant life. A 
perusal of books like this will enable parents to answer 
many <iuestions which children ask. 

ATITER KATTIA (Story of the Past) : Parts 1 
and 2, The Earth and Plants; Part $, Lower Animals; 
Part 4, Man. Author and Publisher as above. Price 
Re. 1-4, Re. IS, and Re. IS respectively. 

These books are written for juvenile readers. They 
are written in a popular style without sacrifice of scienti¬ 
fic accuracy. They tell the readers how tJie Solar sys¬ 
tem and our Earth have arrived at their present condi¬ 
tion in the course of evolution, and how the plants aa 



we find them now and Ihe lower animale and man have 
evolved and reached their preamt forme. The picturee 
really help in understanding the text. Thev are all 
neatly printed. Some of the pictures are coloured. 

Though written for boys and girls these books also, 
like the author’s story of Plants, would be found profit¬ 
able and interesting reading by their elders. 

X. 

HINDI 

DHARMA KI UTPATI AITR VIKAS : By Ram- 
chandra Vamia. Published by Jaidev Brothers, Atma- 
ram Road, Barodu. Pp. 270. Price Re. 1-6. 

Tlua is n Hindi translation of Moore’s Birth and 
Growth o} Rdigion, published under the imprimatur 
of H. H. Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Trust 
which was founded by the late ruler of Barod.a for the 
expre.ss i)urpo.sc of promoting indigenous literature. The 
thesis of the book is, that in sonic form or other religion 
has always existed in all climes and in all stages of 
human evolution. For, like the instinct for self-pre¬ 
servation religion, too, it would appear, is the ba«ic 
law of man’s being. As the Maharaja Sayaji Rao said ■ 

“ Religion is really a kind of emotion individual to 
each one of us, and that emotion should be expressed 
by each one in a manner that is best and most intelli¬ 
gible to him personallj'.” 

And this emotion before long, is integrated in 
" jiersonifying apperception,” which, thereto, sees the 
<I>ei>.on behisd the phenomenon. 

There arc eight chajiters in the book which deal 
with the various aspeci® of religion, such as, gods, 
.spirits, morality, the ht'reafter, .salvation. The transla¬ 
tor has done hi.s job \eiy well imlced. His rendering is 
faithful to the spirit of the original and has a distinct 
literary qiialilv. It is not heavy reading which is say¬ 
ing much for the' nature of the theme is so obstruse and 
involved. 

G. M. 

RAMKRISHNA IJLAMRIT (Voi.s. I & II) : 
By Pandit Dwnrka Nath Tewari, BA.. LL.B. Published 
by Shri Ramkrishna Ashram, Dhnntauli, Nagp^ir, C. P. 
Pp. ,%T7. Price Re. 1-6 and Re. IS 

The subject-matter of the book is apparent from 
its title. The lirst volume is a systematic and compre¬ 
hensive study of Swiinii Ramkri'dina Paramhansa’s life 
In hi.s Foreword. Mahatiiin Gandhi .says that in this 
age of .sceptu-ism. the study of Shri Ramkrishna’s life 
is bound to give a new hope and induration to mankind. 
Further he goes on to say that Shri Ramkrishna’s devo¬ 
tion to the Almiglity, his material analysis of truth and 
non-\iolcnce and his spiritual love cannot but helj) us 
to realise that only God is Truth and everything else is 
a in.yth. 

The second volume gives a succinct and interesting 
reading of his enterprises, experiments. Experiences and 
teachings beginning from his taking to the life of a 
hermit to that of his illustrious end. 

M. S. Sbnoar 

BHARATIYA RA.INITI KE AS8I BAR8H : By 
Sir C. Y, Chmtamatii, translated from origtnal English 
by Keskav Dev Sharmor. Published by The Hindustani 
Academy, Allahabad., Price Be, 1, 

A translation into siiwfe anll^Jljvely, Hin^ of the 
four lectures which Sir Chintamani deliveted in. tte 
Andhra University on "Indian Politics since the Mu¬ 


tiny/’ in 1985. Sir ChistBinnni’i bold over faeta is 
remarkabte. Remarkidile also is his complete freedom- 
fi^ prejudice which enables him to d^N^niate the 
view points of those who do not see eye to«eye with 
him in Politics. Coming from one of our leading 
thinkers and one who 1^ been a close observer of 
events and personalities in the political field, this book 
is a valuable contribution for the students of recent 
political histoty of India. 

BHARAT KA ARTHIC SOSHAN : By Dr. Palta- 
bhi Sitaramayya. Published by The Rashtra Bhasha 
Mandir, Prayag. Price annas fourteen, 

A translation in Hindustani of Dr. Sitaramayy^a 
book The Economic Conquest of India or the British 
Empire, Ltd. by Sjt. Jagapati Chaturvedi. That the 
British came to sell their products in India and arc 
now staj'ing on precisely for the same purpose, is the 
brief thesis of this book. In short but highly informa¬ 
tive chapters the author lays bare the economic policy 
of the British Government in India, which is, to safe¬ 
guard the continuous exploitation of Indian resources 
through Taxes, Import duties. Excise, Exchange, and 
Trade-agreements, to the best advantage of Britain. 
It is a small but useful book for students of general 
knowledge. 

80VIAT BIDHAN : By Rahul Sankrityayan. 
Published by Mahadeo Prasad, 20, Oopal Nagan Rood, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 

A translation of the New Constitution adopted by 
the 8th Soviet Congress in 1936, and of Stalin’s speedi 
on the occasion. Had the translation been in simple 
Hindustani instead of in difficult and involved Hindi it 
would have served the useful purpose for which it was 
written. 

MAHMUD GHAZNAVI: By Maidvi Molyi. 
Ilabib, BA. (Oxon), Translated by Syd. Jamil Hasson. 
Published by The Hindustani Academy, AJlahabad. 
Price Re. 1. 

The author has tried to clear some of the wrong 
imiiressions concerning this great warrior. He was, mys 
the author, neither a ' dacoit ’ nor the ‘ Ideal King ’ 
which his critics and admirers have made out of him 
respectively, but a unique warrior of his times gifted 
with a shrewd military sense and a passion for power. 
At a time when the religious zeal to spread Islam had 
suijsided and a thirst for power had arisen in its place, 
Mahmud, proiuiiled solely by this thiist, fought his 30 
successful battles in India and outside. It is an intty- 
e.sting .study of the man and of the times whase remark¬ 
able product ho was. 

Bhisam Sahki ' 

KANNADA 

KAVYAVA1.0KANA—A Tbeatisk in Vesisb or 
Kannada Grammar and Poetics by N.ao^vasma the 
Sfxxind. with Copious Notes ; By Prof. S. S. Basa- 
vttiud and Shri Kepu Narayan. Published by the Karna¬ 
taka Vidya Vardhak Sangh, Dharwar. Pp. 886. Demy 
octavo. Price Rs. 

It is a happy coincidence for Kannada schc^auB 
that within a few months of the publication of a new 
edition pf the ^abdamanidarpana (a book on 
Kanaiada OnuDioar) Kavyavalokana, a fine „ treatise 
on Gifunmar and poetics with notes has appeared in 
a new and* attractive form. The author |iv^*in the 
lafter pert of the twelfth centui^ about one hundred 
years earlier than Keshiraja, the famous author'of the 
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gnmmx named above. Kayyavalokana may be said 
to be the earliest systematic Ctammat in Kanna^ 
thou^ Nripatunga'a Kavirajmarm forestalled this 
treatise in, the matter of poetics. Keshiraja’s treatoent 
is certainly more elaborate and exhaustive and original 
in many respects. The style of this book is simple 
and lucid. 

He has also written Sanskrit Sutras on Kannada 
Grammar, called Karnataka Bhashabhushana. That 
book is the forerunner of Bhattakalanka’s famous 
grammar on Kannada, Shabdanushasana which came 
in the 16th century. 

The notes above referred to are modest, and in 
the words of the writers themselves, are meant more 
for students than for pundits. 

R. R. Diwakar 


GUJARATI 

SAHITYA : By Rabindranath Tagore. Transited 
and PvMiahed by Jayantikd Alafatlal Acharya, Raipur, 
Mehtapol, Ahmeddbad. Sole Agents : Gurjar Grantha- 
ratna Karyalaya, Gandhi Rasta, Ahmedabad. Pp. 161 
+7. Price Re. 1-8. 

Poet Tagore is one of the most distinguished liter¬ 
ary artists of the present ago. His works have .already 
evoked a wide measure of appreciation throughout the 
world. But we are inclined to maintain that a tnie 
appreciation of Rabindranath may not be possible with¬ 
out a proper understanding of his conception of litera¬ 
ture. The dominant note of his august contributions 
to literature is intense realism suSused with sympathy 
and love for humanity and a healthy pride for all its 
virtues. Here is something which enables us to have a 
peep into the inner self of the Poet. 

The book under review comprises of Rabindranath’s 
nine essays on different aspects of literature, translated 
into Gujarati from the original Bengali by an ex-student 
of the Visva-Bharati. The Poet herein expounds his 
ideas of literature very lucidly. 

Most of these essays were written between 1898 
and 1908, thus they bear an imprint of the trend of the 
Poet's thoughts as reflected in the contemporary Bengali 
literature during this decade. It was during this decade 
that he encountered some unusual ups and downs of his 
life and his courage, patience and perseverance were 
subjected to repeated trials. The external atmosphere 
was also disturbed by the storm and stress of the Swa¬ 
deshi movement of Bengal. All these left a deep im¬ 
pression upon the Poet’s mind, which is conspicuously 
reflected in his writing during this time. 

It cannot be gainsaid that literature is a great 
unifying factor. As such, the translator has not only 


done, jv^oe'tp hitt studieei end stay at Santiniketea, ^ut 
has render^ a valuable service to the cause of literature, 
particularly to. Gujarat and the Gujarati-speaking people. 
In his informative introduction the translator gives an 
appropriate analj^is of the intrinsic merits of the Poet’s 
literary works. We would unhesiitatingly recommend 
this useful and thought-provoking book to Gujarati 
readers with the belief that they will surely enjoy the 
book as well as get instruction from it. 

M. S. Sbnqab 

RA GANGAJALIO : By Jhaverchand Meghani. 
PritUed at the Swadhin Printing Press, Ranpur. 1939. 
Cloth bound. Pp. 2^. Price Re. 1-8. 

This novel, depicting the life and end of the last 
Hindu king—lia Mandalik of Junagadh—who had to 
embrace Islam to save his life—is founded on history, 
and folklore, and reads like a romance. Ra Mandolik’s 
reign was notable for many events. One of them being 
the teat to which he put Narsingh that celebrated poet 
of old Gujarat, and sincere devotee of Lord Krishna. 
The episode of Lord Krishna garlanding his devotee 
Narsingh. who was lying in prison doomed to death 
by the Ruler unless Krishna appeared and garlanded 
him, is well-known. Mr. Meghani has narrated Nar- 
singh’s life as an attractive folktale. Other incidents of' 
the reign of this king are also attractivel.v set out. 

(1) ABAD HINDUSTAN. (2) HINDUSTANI 
GARIBAI, (3) SHRI BHAGV.4TISAR : All three by 
Gopaldas Jivabhai Patel. Printed at th^ Navjivan 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 1,939. Thick cord board. 
Pp. 244, -01 783. Price Re. 1, As. 14 and Rs. 2. 

The first book is a translation of Digby's Prosper¬ 
ous India and the second of Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
Poverty and Un-British Rule in India. Both translations 
are well rendered and the economic details brought up- 
to-date. For instance, it is calculated that whereas in 
1850 the income per capita in India per day was two 
annas, in 1882 it went down to one anna and a half and 
in 1900 dwindled down to less than nine pies ! 1110 
third book is a stholarly translation of a Jain religious 
classic. Every endeavour has been made to make its 
very difficult subject easy and popular by means of 
notes. The Introduction is verj’ informative. 

K. M. J. 

AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS OF MARATHI BOOKS 
Are requested to kindly send books for review direct 
to Mr. Daji Nagesh Apte, B.A., LL.B., Dandia Bazar, 
Baroda, who. has kindly undertaken to review op 
notice them.—Editor, The Modern Review. 
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SALT MANUFACTURE AT SAMBHAR 

The Largest Salt Source in India 

By S. C. GUHA-THAKITRTA, m.a. 


One has to go to Sambhar to have some idea 
of the magnitude of the vast undertaking which 
supplies salt to a large area in Northern India, 
including Rajputana and the United Provinces. 
The largest single salt source in India, Sambhar 
Lake, gives an annual yield of about 70,00,000 
maunds of salt; the annual clearance is about 
the same quantity while an year’s production 
or more is always kept in storage to provide 
against contingencies. A familiar sight is 
(one may almost say euphemistically) hillocks 
of salt called Central Stores, which one has to 
.see to believe. 

Situated in the heart of Rajputana, Sambhar 
lies in a closed depression surrounded by the 
Aravalli schists. It is about five miles from 
Phulera, an important junction on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, and is itself 
a station of no small importance on this railway. 
For, it provides a large volume of traffic to the 
railway and one would notice hour after hour 
wagons loaded with salt moving out on their 
outward journey. 

A Lakh or A Desert 

Sambhar town stands on the' edge of the 
Lake, which takes its name after it. One going 
to the area, say during the hot months, will per¬ 
haps get one of the greatest surprises bf his life 
—for there is hardly a drop of water anywhere 
to be seen. All around him the visitor will see 
vast expanses of barren ground-saline earth— 
With not a shred of vegetation and not unoften 
throwing up mirages which delude the unwary 


traveller. It could well be called a desert rather 
than a lake for a large part of the year. 

But it is a lake still, though a railway line 
runs over its bed, with three stations on it. It 
drains a catchment area of about 2,200 sq. miles 
and is fed by three main streams which flow 
for a few days during the rains. Twenty miles 
long with a width varying from one and a half to 
seven miles, the Lake has a total area of 90 sq. 
miles of which 60 sq. miles go under water 
when the Lake is full. By the end of a normal 
monsoon the Lake is filled to a depth of two feet, 
but as soon as the water reaches the requisite 
density, it is drained off for salt manufacture, 
and the bed remains dry for a considerable part 
of the year. 

Works Over 30 Square Miles *’ 

The salt-works proper now cover nearly 30 
square miles of this area. Were it not for 
mechanical haulage, telephone and electric 
pumps, this development would have been next 
to impossible. 

The total length of track laid at toe Lake 
is about 37 miles in meter-guage and 13 miles 
in two feet guage. Nearly 1,500 labourers are 
employed on the works during busy season^. . ' 

Tlie entire system of manufacture waa exa¬ 
mined in 1920 and overhauled at a cost of'about 
Rs. 30,00,000. A dam 12,000 feet long, 10 feet 
high and 10 feet wide at the top, pitche,d with 
dry stonra on. both sides, and ballasted on top, 
converts a portion of the Lake into a* .deep 
reservoir for conserving the' brine;' The' dam 
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A view of the Sambhar Lake—Desert oi Lake ? 


carries a meter-gauge track over it. With two 
canals the dam encloses an area of 5 sq. miles 
which constitutes the main reservoir. FronS the 
main reservoir the brine is drawn off by electri¬ 
cal pumps into smaller reservoirs attached to 
kyars or collections of manufacturing pans. 

There are 14 kyar^ in four cireles into which 
the whole works are divided. The kyars are 
permanent and regularly laid out works, consis¬ 
ting of large areas enclosed by mud embankments 
pitched with atones Within the enclosures 
regular pans, two to three acres in area, are 
excavated for holding the brine. Drains con¬ 
nected with pumps are used to charge the pane 
with brine and to take away the waste brine or 
bitterns. 

Process of Manufacture 

To get chemically pure salt the crystalliza¬ 
tion is re‘“tricted to 30° B density of Beaume 
Hydrometer, for other salts and impurities begin 
to deposit after this density is reached. 

Before charging, the pans are cleansed of 
impurities and flushed with rainwater or weak 
Urine. They are then charged with good density 
lake brine conserved in reservoirs and condensers. 
The depth of the brine in the pans is so regula¬ 
ted as to give about 12 inches at the saturation 
point {25°B). Salt is then allow'ed to deposit 
up to 30°B density, and from time to time the 
supply is. replenished with high density brine 
till a crust of four to six inches thick is deve¬ 
loped. Extraction generally starts in March or 
April and extends over a period of nearly two 
to four months. The salt is heaped in the pans 
after it has been washed in the mother liquor. 
•Die bitterns are then completely drained off. 

In addition to the crystal salt thus manu- 
ffictuced, another product obtained is^the reshta 
6t snow-white fine salt which forms spontaneous¬ 
ly along the edges of the pans charged for 
crystallization. As the wind blows about the 


brine held in the pans, this fine pow'der is 
precipitated along the edges. 

Subsoil Brine Supply 

In times of deficient rainfall the subsoil 
brine supply is also exploited. I.iast year when 
there was le^'S rainfall than usual and the accu¬ 
mulation of brine in the lake was not adequate 
to the needs of manufacture, a number of pans 
with subsoil brine wells for charging*were dug. 
The brine from the wells is lifted by a simple 
contrivance in buckets and thrown into the pans 
to deposit salt crystals, which arc extracted in 
several crops. 

A problem in manufacture is the elimina¬ 
tion of what is locally called ‘nil,’ and algal 
growth which imparts different colours to the 
brine at various stages of condensation. At a 
certain stage of density the ‘nil’ is usually 
.separated out and comes up on the surface of 
the brine in a thick scum when it can be removed 
by manual labour, but when present in harmful 
and excessive quantities, it tends to remain in 
solution during the crystallization period. The 
brine is generally pink or red, and there is a 
tendency for the salt to get discoloured, but 
manufacturing operations are directed towards 
avoiding such contamination as far as possible. 

There are some allied salts also present in 
the lake brine, ^e chief of which are sodium 
sulphate and sodium carbonate. These with 
the bitterns and the waste brine are thrown 
away, and an amazing thing has happened in 
the area, which for years and years has been 
receiving these waste products. 

Ready Made Salt From Bitterns 

An average sample of bitterns shows in its 
composition 19.32 per cent of sodium chloride 
or common salt to 9.92 per cent of allied salts, 
the remainder being water. In view of this high 
percentage of common salt, attempts were made 
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from itime to time, on an experimental scale, to 
recover the sodium chloride contents of the 
waste product, but the research remained incon¬ 
clusive. With normal monsoon, lake brine is 
available in sufficient quantity to yield the 
required output for the season, and no need was 
ever felt to look about for some other means 
of production until lately when deficiency in 
rainfall for the last two years has been causing 
anxiety. 

Recently, an examination was made of some 
samples of the natural deposits in the bitterns 
areas to find out how far it was possible to get 
caustic soda from the bitterns salt on a commer¬ 
cial scale. Investigations showed that there was 
in the bitterns salt a large percentage of sodium 
chloride varying between 76.5 and 99. 

Ordinarily, after the rains, the bitterns area 
has brine in it, but this year, owing to deficient 
rainfall, the whole of the deposits lay exposed 
and exploration led to the discovery beneath 
one-inch to two-inches thick crust of impure 
salt of a regular layer of crystal salt of good 
quality about three inches in thickness, which 
could be had for the mere scraping. Washed 
with condensed brine, the salt thus obtained has 
been found to attain a purity, which physically 
and chemically compare very favourably with 
the ordinary salt manufactured or mined in 
India or imported from abroad, the percentage 
of sodium chloride varying between 95 and 99. 

Large Quantities Expected 

Enormous quantities of salt are available 
from this waste area, if all things go well. For 
two years past, deficiency in rainfall has been 
a source of anxiety to the salt authorities, but 
now their anxiety is the other way about. They 
are anxious to collect and garner such of this 
precious find as they possibly can before the 
rains start. They are working at top speed. 


but do not expect to be able to extract more 
than 40,00,000 maunds of salt before the season 
is out. This is one of the most remarkable dis¬ 
coveries in Sambhar Lake since salt manufacture 
started, the possibilities of which are yet not 
fully known. 

From Pans and Kyahs to the Stores 

Tlie Salt authorities have their own trucks 
and hire out a few more from the railway 
authorities with which they convey the salt from 
the pans to their stores. For, the vast area over 
which work is carried out, mechanical haulage 
is a necessity and a loco is hired to do the 
haulage, though, of course, hand labour is also 
not excluded. 

There are seven stores, each consisting of 
what one may well call hillocks of salt, left in 
the open to wash in the rains and dry in the 
sun till the pure crystal is obtained. For the 
clearance of salt a system of rotation is followed, 
so that w'hile storage goes on one side of the 
stores, clearance proceeds on the other. This 
enables the season's output to be stored separate¬ 
ly and also a watch to be kept pn the results 
of clearance from the diffcient stores. Movable * 
railway sidings are used to bring the salt to the 
store.s, while there are permanent sidings by the 
stores, where wagons wait to receive the salt 
bags and carry them to their destinations. 

Taken Over in 1870 

This vast development in manufacture has 
only been of recent growth. Prior to 1870 
when the Government of India took over the 
Lake, the system of manufacture and storage 
was crude and primitive. On the bed of the 
lake and as near the shore as convenient, large 
enclosures over 300 to 400 sq. ft. were made to 
retain the Hike brine before it receded to' the 
centre. The retaining w'alls'were made of .mud 
and wooden stakes, and the salt formed was 
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Pumping brine into the supply canal to be used in salt manufacture 


removed to the localities of consumption on 
carts, camels and pack animals. In all, there 
was an area of about 411 acres of lake-bed uti¬ 
lized for crystallization of salt and the quantity 
extracted did not exceed 3,00,000 maunds of salt. 

On the south edge of the Lake about 14 
miles south-west of Sambhar, there is a hillock 
called the ''Mata Pahari,” with a temple of a 
Hindu goddess. The local traders offer prayers 
every year to the gotldess to continue her favour 
and to give them a prosperous trade in salt. A 
fair is held annually at the place. 

Local Tradition 

Local tradition has it that there was a dense 
forest where now the Lake is. About 1,400 years 
ago, in 540 A.D., a Chowhan Rajput, Manik 
Rai by name, who lived in a village called 
Sirthulla on the margin of the depression and 
*U3ed to graze his cows in this fore»8t, observed 
one day that one of the animals had returned 
home dry. Manik Rai kept watch the next day 
and found that the cow went to the cave temple 
of the goddess mother Sakambari (the consort 
of Shiva), the tutelary goddess of the Chowhan 
Rajputs* on a conical hill on the western edge 
of the plain, which still exists and is known W 
the name of “Mata Pahari". There the cow 
milked herself into the brass vessel of an ascetic 
who sat motionless at the shrine absorbed in 
contemplation. 

The cow returned to the herd, but Manik 
stayed back and stole up unperceived to the 
holjf man. After a while, the ascetfc remowd a 
ifhibin from his moutii, and placing it on the 
ground, commenced drinking the milk. Manik 


Rai instantly picked up the amulet, and by its 
virtue visited in spirit the sacred places of 
Hindu pilgrimage in a moment; but as soon as 
the asckic had finished his drink,«he gave him 
back the charm. The holy man, who now saw 
the stranger for the first time, was pleased with 
his honesty and desired him to keep the amulet. 
Manik, however, declined with thanks. More 
surprised than over, the ascetic asked him to 
present himself before the goodess for a favour. 
As Manik reverently approached the shrine, the 
goddess created a horse and bade him mount 
and ride, but warned him not to look back. 

Manik Rai mounted and rode, taking a 
circuitous course, and as he passed along, the 
forest disappeared and the plain became cover¬ 
ed with solid silver. By evening when he had 
done about 50 miles, the branch of a tree caught 
his turban. He turned to set it free, foregetting 
for a moment the goddess’s warning. The horse 
stopped instantly and refused to go further and 
Manik came back. 

The Doubtful Gift 

Next morning the villagers found, much to 
their awe, a vast plain of beautiful silver and 
collecting in knots, sought fearfully from each 
other the meaning of the strange sight. Manik 
told them his adventure. But the wise men of 
the village apprehending that the plain of pre¬ 
cious metal might be an apple of discord rather 
than a blessing, insisted that Manik should go 
back and request the goddess to take back her 
gift. The goddess replied that from real silver 
the plain would be transformed into one of 
apparent silver^ and it instantly became a vast 
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sheet of water. The villagers remained ignorant 
of the value of the lake till some time later 
when an officer of position passing by the lake, 
-noticed the fonnation of crystals of salt in the 
water. He had himself appointed to the charge 
of the place, in order that he might manufacture 
salt. 

A family now residing at the lake still claim 
to be the descendants of this personage. 

One need not believe the story, but there 
it is. Any way, it indicates the date about 
1,400 years ago, when the lake assumed histori¬ 
cal importance as a source of salt supply. 
After seeing many changes it finally came int<» 
the joint possession of .Jodhpur and .Jaipur 
States. 

In 1870, the Government of India took 
lease of the lake from the .Jodhpur and Jaipur 
States. Under the agreements made the 
Government were authorised to manufacture 
salt at the lake on payment of royalty and 
compensation. Royalty is payable only to the 
Jodhpur and Jaipur States, and is based on the 
quantity of salt cleared every year, over and 
above a fixed quantity of 17,25,000 maunds. The 
amount is caftuluted on 40 per cent of the selling 
price and is distributed between the two States in 
the ratio of 5 to 3. The amount of payment 
therefore, varies from year to year, but the 
average is about Rs. 5,00,000 annually. The 
total sum paid as compensation to these and 
other States is Rs. 27,00,000 a year. 

Thejoribs of Salt Contents 

There are various theories to account for 
the salt contents of the lake. According to one, 
the foundation of the bed of the lake is rock 
salt, while another would have it that the salt 
is obtained from subterranean saline springs 
hidden under the mass of silt which forms the 
bed of the lake. According to a third, the salt 
is brought as fine dust by the south-west mon¬ 
soon from the Runn of Kutch and sea coasts, 
and is dropped in the interior of Rajputana 
when the velocity of the wdnd passing over it 
goes down. The fourth theory is that the lake 
derives its salinity from the denudation of the 
rocks of the surrounding country. It is surmised 
that the catchment area is more or less impreg¬ 


nated with salt and comes up in a sort of 
efflor^cence which is swept into the Lake by 
the feeder streams. 

The theory most favoured is that' the 
deposits of salt are contained in the bed of sali¬ 
ferous silt, which stretches over the whole bed 
of the lake and is 10 to 20 feet deep round the 
shore and about 70 feet in the centre. After the 
rains when all brine in'the lake is drawn off, 
and its bed of about 60 sq. miles of moist mud 
is exposed to. the sun, evaporation of water left, 
in the mud takes place. The brine from below 
is then raised by capillary attraction and evapo¬ 
rates at the .surface, resulting in a spongy layer 
of salt which attains a thickness of 4 to 6 inches 
before the monsoon breaks. 

Curiously enough, though the whole area is 
one vast expanse of salt flats, if one digs on the 
margin of the lake, one gets fresh water. 

Devayani’s Place 

There are some temples in the immediate 
neighbourhood where pilgrims come from far 
and near. According to local tradition, this is- 
the place where Sukra, tlie great Acharya, or pre-. 
ceptor of the Daityas, had his hermitage and 
where his daughter Devayani sought the love of 
Kacha, the son of Brihashpati, the preceptor of 
the Devas, who had become Sukra’s disciple to 
learn of him the great secret which would kill the 
Daityas and bring victory to the Devas who, 
had been expelled from Heaven. Intent upon 
his mission, Kacha controlled his feelings and 
politely refused Devayani’s advances. Need¬ 
less to say, consistent with the great principle' 
that knowledge is not to be denied to tnosc who' 
seek it and work for it, Sukra knowingly gave 
the secret which ultimately brought about the 
downfall of his disciples and restored the DevM, 
to their lost domain. Even to this day a part • 
of the locality is known ps Deodani. 

There is a kunda or tank at the place, which; 
is credited with having had in the olden days 
marvellous properties of curing leprosy. A 
story has it that a prince afflicated with the 
disease, came to the kunda guided by. divine 
agency, and was cured of his malady after he 
had a dip in its sacred waters. 



INDU’S BALANCE OF TRADE AND MOVEMENT OF TREASURE 

By SISIR KUMAR ROY, m.a. 


Long-standing Favourable Balance op Trade 

A CAREFUL study of the economic history of 
India, ancient, medieval and modern, brings 
out the fact that India bad all along a fpour¬ 
able balance of trade and she used to impwt 
gold and precious metals in heavier quantity 
from foreign countries as a result of her 
commercial transactions with them. This 
tendency to absorb treasure was visible in the 
mercantile activities of India up to the third 
decade of the present century. The opening of 
the fourth decade, accompanied by the worst 
effects of international trade depression, rever¬ 
sed the character of India’s foreign trade and 
she was forced to relinquish gold in considerable 
quantities. The demand for gold as the un¬ 
failing source of economic power on the part 
of many progressive Western countries, 
artificially inflated the price of gold and induced 
India to part with it. The result has been 
that an undue pressure is being exerted against 
the maintenance of the exchanging ratio of 
Indian rupee at Is. 6d. 

About the characteristic drain of gold to 
ancient India in her commercial intercourse with 
other countries, Prof. Taussig writes : 

"In the trade between the West and the East and 
especially between Europe and India as far back as 
we have any definite knowledge about it, the merchan¬ 
dise sent by the East has exceeded in money value that 
sent in return from the WVst. A balance has remained 
steadily due to Ea.stern countries and has caused a 
steady flow of gold and silver—to go to them in ipay- 
ment of the balance... .Hence specie flows steadily to 
the East. This is the meaning attributed to PSiny that 
* India is a sink of precious metals... .Elsewhere a large 
inflow will raise prices; this will tempt imports and 
check exports; then the flow of specie in payment for 
exports will cease. But in India the response of prices 
to incrca.sing specie is slow indeed.” 

During the Moghul rule this drain of gold 
to India continued. In this connection Moreland 
in his book. From Akbar to Aurangzeb, observes; 

*The most conspicuous feature of Indian com¬ 
merce was ^e absorption of the precious me^....In 
the words of William Hawkins—India is rich in silver, 
for all nations bring coin, and carry away commodities 
for the same; and this coin is buried in India, and 
goeth not out.” 

' In the transactions of the East India Com¬ 
pany during Ae seventeenth century, the export 
of ^Id to India figured prominently. In the words 


of Prof. S. A. Khan, “the total amount of bullion 
exported by the Company (£812,516) in 24 years 
may not seem large at tlie present time....” 
Dr. Parshad in Some Aspects of Indians Foreign 
Trade has stated, “ On the side of imports into 
India, bullion, particularly silver, formed the 
most important item.” 

Movement op Treasure in Indian Commerce 
During the Present Century 

Let us consider the movement of gold or 
treasure in Indian commerce during the present 
century. The annual average import of Treasure 
into 'India during the first decade was worth 
25-82 m. £ or 38-73 crores of rupees, whereas the 
export of Treasure from India averaged per year 
at 6-39 m.£ or 9-58 crores of rupees. Thus it is 
evident that in the first decade India still pre¬ 
served the old tendency of drainfhg gold and 
precious metals from foreign countrie.s. This 
excess import of Treasure is explained by the 
fact that the Grand Total of India’s exports on 
an annual average registered 159-65 crores of 
rupees in the first decade whereas that of imports 
stood at 112-25 crores. It is to be noted in this 
connection that the Grand Total includes the 
value of merchandise and of treasure. In the 
second decade, on the other hand, the level of 
Treasure import on yearly average fell to 14-38 
m.£ or 20-66 crores of rupees, while the export 
figure rose to 6-53 m.£ or 9-80 crores of rupees. 
The Grand Total of India’s exports in this decade 
averaged 239-87 crores while that in the case of 
imports recorded 193-90 crores. In the third 
decade, too, the excess of the import of Treasure 
over its export was very heavy, as the former 
on annual average reached 4-68 crores while the 
latter showed such a low level as 4-53 crores. 
'ITie divergence between the average Grand Total 
of exports and that of imports was also great, as 
the total exports were valued at 312-05 crores 
whereas the total imports claimed 233-91 
crores. With the commencement of the fourth 
decade, however, the age-long tendency of India 
to import TYeasure in excess disappeared; she 
betrayed a persistent tendency towards heavy 
export of Treasure. In the first seven years 
of the fourth decade, the annual average export 
of Treasure jumped up to the level of 61-60 
crores of rupees whereas the size of the import 
fell so low as to realise a value of 6*43 crores, 
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Another striking phenomenon corresponding to 
this is that the Grand Total of the export of 
merchandise on annual average fell down to 
the level of 160‘66 crores while that of imports 
stood at 134*9 crores. Another thing to be 
noted in this connection is that in the first 
decade the excess of Indian exports over imports 
recorded 47*40 crores, that in the second and 
third decades 45*97 and 48*14 crores respec¬ 
tively, while the similar excess in the first seven 
years of the fourth decade dwindled to 25 *7(1 
crores of rupees. The one inevitable conclusion 
from all the foregoing investigations is that 
India has all through the ages a favourable 
balance of trade. But it is to be borne in mind 
that this favourable balance is in resi)eet of 
the visible items of imjiort and export. A])art 
from these visible items there are also certain 
invisible items and the intrusion of .«omo such 
invisible items of import turns India’s balance 
of trade into an unfavourable one and has of 
late induced a heavy drain of gold. 

Important iNvi.sinnE Items in Iniuan Import 

Home Charges. Now we i)roceed on to the 
discussion of certain important invisible items 
in Indian imj)ort. The first item to engage our 
special attention is what is known as “ Home 
Charges ”. Home (’harges stanrl for the ex¬ 
penses incurred in England by the (lovernment 
of India for the sake of Indian administration. 
The.se Charges arc, so to .say, perpetual in 
character and they are to be met by India for 
the generous guardianship ex('reised by liritain 
over India, and there is no prospect of their 
being liquidated at any time so long as British 
administration continues in India. The princi¬ 
pal items in Home Charges may be enumerated 
as follows : Interest on Ordinary Debts; 
Salaries & Expenses of Civil Departnient 
together with Miscellaneous Civil Charges 
including Superannuation Pensions and Allow¬ 
ances; Railway Revenue Accounts includine: 
Annuities and Interest on Debts; Army, both 
Effective and jion-Effective. On an inspectioo 
of the figures relating to these items it w'll be 
found that ‘ Railway Accounts ’ grasps the 
major portion ranging to 40 per cent of the 
total; then comes Array claiming near aboul 
25 per cent; then the cost of Civil Department. 
Pension and Allowanoes; after that we get the 
item of ' Interest on Ordinary Debts ’ involving 
15 per cent of the total charges. 

Variations of Home Charges During the 
Fo^ir deeades. Let us now' studv the annual 
averajje of Home Chargc.s decade by decade. 
In the first decade of the present century, the 
average figure stood at 29*14 crores; then it 
proceeded to 32*73 crores in the second; in the 
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third decade the average was recorded at 23*38 
crores of rupees while in the first seven years 
of the fowth it progressed to 26*79 crores. 
Thus the limits of variation in case of the hnnual 
average of India’s Home Charges lie between 
20 and 35 crores. In other words, it may be 
said that the cost for British administration 
per head of the population of India, so far as 
payments in England arc concerned, is one 
rupee. Apart from these charges, the Civil 
and Military Services in India cost a good deal, 
when payments made in India are taken into 
account. 

Other Invisible Imports. In addition to the 
Horae Charges, there are other invisible items 
of import for which India has to pay by her 
excess of merchandise exports. In the ca.se of 
both exports and imports, in the absence of any 
merchant marine service of India herself, freight 
oharge.s are to be paid to .shipping companies 
most of which are British in origin. Allied to 
this item of freight charges is the paj'ment made 
by India for marine insurance, for imported 
articles arc mostly insured with foreign com¬ 
panies. Quite akin to this is another charge 
which includes Bankens’ Commission, etc., which 
is to be ])aid for the services rendered by 
foreign Exchange Banks in connection with the 
financing of India’s foreign trade. 

Y. S. Pandit in his book hvHa*s Balance 
of Indebicdness has obseiwed in regard to the 
above invisible items of Indian import : 

W r POP Unit freiglit an<l in.'-iiruncc chartrc’s together 
on IikH.'i’s co.-wlid Inidc amount to H per cent, of the 
coaslal imports. Prof. Findlay Rhirras has p-stimatod 
15 I'cr cfiit of the freight and insurance charses as 
payment for finance, insurance and other commission 
cliarges. By iisiiiR his c.slimale we calculate the per¬ 
cent srp of pure freiRht charRcs to import value.s at 
•I-25.” 

As regards marine insurance charge the 
same author remarks : 

'■ In 1882 Sir Robert OiRRcii caleiilated the Cam* 
ings of the.se roricern.s at 2i5 per cent of the total of 
Creat Brilain’.s inij»or( and export trade. Prof. Findlay 
Sliirrn.s after earebd in<)uirip.s has hronght down the 
estimate for India at I*.** per cent; 0-5 per cent for 
insunmee chnrRe.s, 0*25 per cent for bnliker’s commission 
and bill stamps, and 0*75 per cent for other minor 
charRC-s.*' 

In order to vivify the picture of the in¬ 
visible imports of India other than Home 
Charges, it is proper to cite certain concrete 
figures. The total value of imports in 1937-38 
was 173*78 crores; according to Pandit’s 
principle freight charges would amount to 4*25 
per cent of this total, i.e., these would approxi¬ 
mate 7*39, crores of rupees. The insurance 
chffrges, etc., on those imports would come up to 
2*61 crores. * 
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Apart from the above elements of invisible 
imports, directly connected with import tran¬ 
sactions, there are also other items. Firstly, 
take the case of the Sterling Remittances of 
the Government of India. Then we have postal 
money-orders sent abroad either by private 
individuals or by companies. Again, transfers 
of money are taking place from banks in India 
to their foreign correspondents or their main 
offices at international monetary centres in the 
form of drafts. A large amount of foreign 
capital is invested in India in the form of 
Government securities and in shares and bonds 
of well-established business firms in India. 
V. K. R. V. Rao in his book An Essay on 
National Incoine, 1925-29, repeats his investi¬ 
gations published in the Economic Journal, 
March 1932, that 

“ the total estimated amount of foreign capital in India 
is a little less than £600 million.*). Of this £330 millions 
formed the sterling debt of the Government of India. 
The amount of foreign capital invested in private firms 
and institutions is a little more than £250 millions. If 
WB apply to this figure an average rate of profit of 
8 per cent We get £20 millions or Its. 26-70 crores.” 

A greater part of this sum must be consi¬ 
dered to be the obligation that Ind’a has to 
discharge by means of so-called favourable 
balance. Over and above this, the remittances 
abroad of foreigners resident in this country may 
be taken at Rs. 18 crores in the opinion of 
Rao. The last item that may be mentioned in 


this connection is the payments made for the 
education of Indian students in foreign land 
and also those coming from Indian tourists, 
visitors and health-seekers staying abroad. 

Invisible Exports. On the export side, too, 
we have certain invisible items, but these are 
not of considerable importance when compared 
with the visible elements. Indian emigrants in 
Ceylon, Africa, Burma, etc., send a part of their 
earnings to their native places by postal money- 
order or other system of remittance. Again, 
there come a regular band of tourists from 
America to our country and spend a good deal 
of money in collecting curios. These curios 
thus form a part of Indian exports in a wider 
sense. Yet, such invisible exports are quite 
negligible when compared to the huge amount 
of invisible imports which at the lowest possible 
estimate realise a value of more than 40 crores. 
The favourable balance of trade, showing ex¬ 
cess of India’s exports over her imports, 
described previously, is nothing but an attempt 
on the part of India to meet her invisible 
obligations which rarely fall below 40 crores of 
rupees.* 

*Stat.istica relating to India’.** foreign trade have 
been collected from the Sea-Borne Trade of Brituh 
India, Vol. I &. II, from 1200 to 19.38-39, and the figures 
regarding Home charges have been reproduced from the 
Financial and Revenue Accounts of the Government of 
India for the four decades of the ipresent century. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS IN SATARA 


By L. 

Satara is an ancient town and is of historical 

J ’nUrest. It was the capital of a Mahratta 
:ingdom and has many proud associations of 
chivalrous and glorious wars fought for the 
sake of Hindu freedom. One feels a thrill as 
one beholds the lofty citadel of the proud 
Mahratta kings, out-topping a hill behind 
Satara town. A hundred thousand thoughts, 
all vague* and inexpressible, about India that was 
and is no longer, throng upon the mind of the 
visitor, as, the citadel appears before his vision 
from a distance of a few miles from the town. 
Salutations to you, 0! Heroes of Maharashtra ! 

In this old town, where every ruined wall 
has an inspiring story to tell us, it is fitting that 
a big institution imparting education on natio¬ 
nal lines has been starts. Sjt, Bhaurao P. 
PatiJ, belonging to a Jain peasant family of 
Satara district, is the soul of this institution. 


N. RAO 

With commendable patience and vision, he has 
been working since 1924 to make the institution 
what it is today. He is a popular social worker 
of long-standing and was known for his wel¬ 
fare activities long before 1924. Sjt. Patil has 
no University education to boast of, but he 
inherits the rich qualities of the Indian p..asant 
at his best. He possesses practical wisdom, good 
capacity for organisation, a strong will and 
keen enthusiasm and love for practical nation¬ 
building work. 

Sjt. Patil's institution has the following 
branches ; 

1. Shri Chhatbafati Shahu Boarding 
House 

This was started in 1924 with only one 
Harijan student as a boarder. In 1927 it was 
consecrated by Mahatma Gandhi in a small 
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house, belonging to Sjt. Patil, which was given 
as a gift to the Boarding. It was named after 
the late Maharajah of Kolhapur, Shri Chhatra- 
pati Shahu, who loved Patil’s aetivities. Today 
in this boarding there are nearly four hundred 
students, living together for a common purpose, 
—^that of receiving education. There we have 
people practically of all communities. The 
despised untouchable Mang or Mahar lives as 
a brother on terms of equality with other 
students here. He is no longer the despised 
untouchable. The Muslim boy also, lives here 
and finds it a congenial home. TTiere is no 
question of “ Hindu-Pani ” or “ Mussalman- 
Pani ” here ! It is a single indivisible Home. 
The Christian boy too shares the life of his 
Hindu and Muslim brethren. Rahimtullnh, a 
tiny Muslim boy of six or seven years, just 
learning the alphabet, is the pet of all the in¬ 
mates and little .lohn bakes bread to serve his 
Hindu and Muslim brethren ! 

The inmates study in the following classes: 

Boys 
80 
2 


Muslimt 

Othara 


Total 


14 

0 

1m 


Excepting the 80 students of the High 
School who have a separate kitchen and lodging, 
ail the other 308 dine together. But they are 
lodged in. five places as follows : 

Tk/r • n j- . .L Students 

Mam Boarding at the common mesa .. 150 

In Sjt. Patil’s house, which is now a 
property of the Boarding .. 30 

In three rented buildings, total monthly 
rent for them being about Rs. 70; (a) 30 

( 6 ) 42 

(c) 50 

Total 303 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


(a) High School Classes 
(h) Industrial School 

(c) Rur#l Training College Students 

1st Year Class .. 30 

2nd Year class .. 25 

(d) English. Ctassos I (o VIT .. 137 

(e) Marathi, Classes Infant to VII .. 116 

Total .. 388 

They are by caste and community as 
follows : 


Mahrattas 

Dhangars or Shepherds 

Weavers 

Tailors 

Barbers 

Gardeners 

Lingayats 

Guravs 

Sonar 

Washermen 

Sali 

Carpenters 

Koli 

Brahmin 

Baniya 

Kiimbhar 

Bhoi 

Rajput 

Depressed Class Boys ;— 
Mahars 
Mangs 
Chambhars 
Dhor 
Ramoshi 

• Kaikadi (tribals) 

Vaddar 

Nat 

Jains 

Chiiatiana 


133 

13 

7 

5 
2 
2 

6 
3 
1 

3 

4 
2 

3 

5 
1 

7 
1 
1 

75 

30 

18 

4 

8 
4 
1 
1 

17 

U 


All the five buildings are within a radius 
of half a mile and so the boarders need not 
have to walk a long distance for meals. The 
main Boarding is situated in a garden of 10 
acres, just on the out-skrits of the town. This 
is leased out from the Maharajah of Satara, a 
Zamindar, on an annual rent of Rs. 600. It 
is an historical spot. There is a big well, 
beautifully paved with stones on its sides, 
which was built by Pratap Shiv Maharaj, the 
last independent King of Satara, who was later 
captured by the British and kept a prisoner. 
Sjt. Patil points out to a dais, in the midd’e of 
the garden, where formerly stood a building, 
but which was demolished, and where during 
the days of the “ Mutiny ” in 1857 there was 
a ‘ conspiracy ’ on the spot, as a result of which 
15 persons were hanged by the British. 

There are no beautiful build’ngs for the 
hostel. It is all one long row of rooms with 
corrugated iron-sheets roofing, a thin brick 
wall at the back along some length only and 
flic other sides being covered with some thatch. 
Sjt. Patil tells the visitor that his boys have 
lived in this katcha line quite comfortably all 
these years. Indeed the boys are quite happy 
there. One can see groups and groups of them 
playing beneath the ancient trees and their 
merry chatter falls soothingly on one’s ears. 

Not a single servant is employed ! Every 
bit of the work is done by the boys“and boys 
alone. Food is prepared for all the inmates by 
batches of boys of 15 each per day. One 
superintendent and his two assistants supervise 
the work of the bo>'5 and issue provisions. The 
five teachers of the Practising Primary School, 
which is attached to this main Boarding, live 
with the boys in addition to the Superintendent 
and his two assistants. Each teacher 'sleeps 
in the room where the boys of his class,sleep. 
IVue to the ideal of oUr ancient Gurukul sys- 
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tern, all the iniiJiatcs rise up from their beds 
long before dawn and the sweet melody of their 
prayer svug in Marathi sung in that quiet and 
godly 4iour is charming and is heard and loved 
by tlio people of the neighbourhood. The boys 
have no bedsteads, but lie on Swadeshi carpets 
sjjread on the floor. Thus they ai-e being train¬ 
ee] in that great school, the school of poverty 
and simplicity. 

The ford expense of this Boarding commend 
themselves to all organisers of similar institu¬ 
tions. The cost per head does not exceed Rs. 
3/- per month. No ghee aiifl milk are given, 
as the l)oy.s do not get the same even in their 
homes. Itico and bread (bakri) with dal and 
vegetable are .«uj)p]ied twice a day for all grown¬ 
up boys, while for veiy young boys two loaves 
of bre.id are given in addition to the two meals, 
once in the morning and another time in the 
afternoon. The management deserves credit for 
doing thi.s work so economically and well. 
Last year’s total expenditure of this boarding 
was Rs. 18,000. 

Of the present number of 388 boarders, 
8f) pay their full ex])cnse.s from their own pockets, 
another 62 also pay their full expenses, as th< y 
are (JoA’ernment scholars, 110 pay half their 
expenses only and 130 are free boarders. 

2. Practising Primary School 

Attached to the main boarding, this school 
serves two purposes; namely (1) as a Marathi 
Primary School and (2) as a Practising School 
for the Rural Training College. There are five 
teachers in this school,—^one of them is a Hari- 
jan. There are 47 Harijan boys out of the total 
strength of 205 boys and girls. In this school 
day-scholars are also admitted for the con¬ 
venience of the people of the neighbourhood. 
In the evenings, sometimes the senior boys 
hold classes and teach their juniors, because 
the latter feel more at home with their seniors 
than with their teachers and thus learn with 
les-s effort. Spinning ha*s been reccmtlv intro¬ 
duced in this school. Children ply the Charkha 
and they iiavo made progress in this matter. 
Sjt. Patil, peasant as he is, w^ants to give an 
agricultural bias to the education impartcrl in 
this school. So he makes the boys work in the 
ten-acre garden, where vegetables for all their 
needs and even crops are grown. In Satara 
even in the Government High School the 
students are taught a little about agriculture. 

3. F’bimary Education in the District 
Satara is a backward district. The western 
portion of it is hilly and undeveloped. Sjt. 
Patil grasped the ciying need of thfe villages 
of th^' district for primary education and in the 
year 1038 an opportune moment came to him. 


The Congress Government of Bombay began 
to encourage primary education of rural parts 
by giving large amounts of grant to private 
bodies carrying, on rural education work. Sjt. 
Patil started rural schools in 1938 and in those 
two years he has been able to establish 188 
registered primary schools, spread over the whole 
district. Twelve more are to be opened soon. 

Before starting a school in any village, Sjt. 
Patil takes a written promise from the villagers 
to the effect that they would admit Harijan 
children on terms of equality with all other 
children. Another condition imposed upon the 
villagers is that they should construct a school- 
house or shed at their own cost. In some 
village s the school is held in the village temple 
and even there Harijan children are admitted 
without discrimination. Two or throe Muslim 
teachers are conducting their rural schools in 
the Hindu temples wdthout any hitch. Sjt. 
Pafil speaks of these things with much yiridc 
and joy. 

The Bombay Govormoent gives grant to 
all the 188 rogislered schools. Last year a sum 
of Rs. 22,370 was rceeived as granl from 
Government. * 

The administrative staff of ibis rural 
education scliome consists of one administrative 
officer, who is a graduate, on a .«abuy of Rs. 
40/- p.m., three supervisors on a salary of Rs. 
15/- p.m. per head plus a daily allow'ance of 
Rs. 0-1-9 for the days on tour and two peons 
on Rs. 5/- p.m. per head. The .supervisors, on 
tlicir visit to villages, arc required to dine with 
the parents of the school-children and thus 
cultivate their actmaintance. They ar(> strictly 
prohibited from taking any provision or supplies 
from the teachers. 

This administrative staff seems to be work¬ 
ing efficiently. Files and aceounts are 
maintained carefully and well. The history 
and conditions of each of the villages where 
rural schools arc started are carefully studied 
and recorded. 

Tlie teachers’ salary ranges from Rs. 10/- 
to Rs. 12/-. In the case of villages for which 
no postal conveniences exist, the Administrative 
officer goes in person to disburse the salaries to 
the teachers, gathering them in convenient 
groups at central villages. In the first year, 
books and slates are supplied to all children 
free of cost. 

Thus these 200 schools, run by a non¬ 
official body, are promoting primary education 
and are augmenting the efforts of the Local 
boards in the spread of education in villages. 
These 200 schools provide schooling on the 
average at least for 5,000 pupils. 
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4. SlLVEB JuBILBB RUB&L TeAIMINO Ck)LLEOB 

Facilities for the training of primary school 

teachers are very few in Maharashtra. About 
half the number of teachers employed by the 
Local Boards are untrained. In some cases, 
even after ten years’ experience they are not 
sent to Training Colleges. A trained teacher 
is at any time preferable to the untrained. Also, 
a trained one earns a couple of rupees more 
than the other. 

At the time of the Silver Jubilee of His 
Late Majesty George V, Sjt. Pntil started a 
Rural Training College with only five students 
on the roll. In the second year there were 20 
students, in the third year 40 students and in 
the fourth IGO. Today the number on the roll is 
200. Thus it has been progressing rapidly. 

It provides a two-years’ course and there 
are now five sections on the whole, two of the 
1st year class and three of the 2n(i year class. 
This year 20 Harijans have been admitted 
for training. The untrained teachers of the 
rural schools run by Sjt. Patil arc given i)rc- 
fercnce at the time of the admission. The 
Deccan States and the Local Boards also arc 
scr.djing thwir employees for training in tins 
College. 

The College is conducted in a rented build¬ 
ing, the rent being Rs. 40/- p.ra. 

Examination results of this College have 
been very good. Last year it secured 92^^ 
passes in the Examination contliicted by the 
Provincial Educational department. At the 
head of this College there arc two highly quali¬ 
fied persons. The Principal, Sjt. K. S. Dixit, 
is a retired Educational Inspector and is an 
intelligent old gentleman. lie is an honorary 
worker. The Vice-Principal, Sjt. Sukthankar. 
is a T. D. of Edinburgh University and is an 
active young gentleman. Tliey are both taking 
keen interest in the welfare of this College. 

I^ast year the College received a grant of 
Rs. 1,300 only from the Government. Al¬ 
together, the Government has paid this College 
only Rs. 3,000 since its starting. But ii'. 
coming years it is expected that grant will b»' 
paid on 50% basis. 

5. Sir Sayajirao Free and Residentiae 

High School 

This High School, named after the great 
patriot Prince Sir Sayajirao, the late Maharajah 
of Baroda, was started only a few weeks ago 
in June 1940. Sir Sayajirao had visited Satara 
and Sjt. Patil’s institutions in 1933 and ha<l 
appreciated the work of Sjt. Patil. It is poper 
that the High School is named after a pioneer 
in the spread of rural education in our country 
and the ruler of a progressive State in India. 


The Chief of Phalton has very kindly given 
to this School free of rent his bungalow with 
its spacious grounds, situated on a high mound 
overlooking a vast area of green-land. This is 
an excellent place for a school. The students 
as well as the Management should feel highly 
grateful to the Chief of Phalton. 

There are 80 boys in this High School now 
and there arc only two classes, the IV Form 
and the P. S. L. C. Class, which is here called 
the Special Class. There are 25 students in IV 
Form and 55 in the Special Class. Of these, 
12 are Harijans who are free boarders. The 
rest pay Rs. 3-8-0 per month per head for ten 
months in a year, i.e., Rs. 36 per year, for their 
food expenses. Tuition is free for all the 
students. Food is prepared by the students them¬ 
selves without the assistance of a cook or a 
servant. The teaching staff consists 'of two 
graduates. 

The Future 

Those five institutions of Sjt. Bhaurao 
Patil, controlled by a single central organisation 
called the Rayat Sikshana Sanstba, a registered 
body, have a greater future ahead of them. 
Sjt. Patil wants to build proper houses for all 
of them on one plot. For this purpose, he has 
been able to secure a plot of land measuring 
10 acres, on the slope of a hillock. He must be 
congratulated both on the choice of the plot and 
on securing the same from the Government. 
The plot is outside the business centre of the 
town. The levelling of the sloping ground in 
terraces was seen by me being done by the boys 
themselves ! The foundation-stone has been 
laid by the young Maharajah of Baroda and 
let us hope that the buildings will rise up soon. 
IMien thf* buildings are completed, they will be 
a grand sight. 

Sjt. Pntil is thinking of starling a Training 
College for women teachers separately, in about, 
two years. Let us with him god-speed in his 
benevolent work. At present he is concentra¬ 
ting his attention on the newly founded High 
School. 

It is a joy to meet Sjt. Patil and listen to 
his .simple narrative of his work. He finds 
del'ght in .showing round the instHufions to 
visitors. With his massive build and flowing 
white beard, he- makes an indelible impression 
upon u'5. .4 worthy peasant, true to the. soil of 
h’s birth ! 

T.et us wish this good old man health and 
jov so that he may continue to serv^e the people 
of Satara district as efficrentlv as he is doing 
now» Ixrt its also wish that his idea of giVing 
permanent buildings to all his institutions iwill 
materialise in the course of the next few years. 
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Mid-Day 

How sik'nt is tlio HkIiI ! 

What depth is in the clear iihie sky I 
Tlie eyes p'ow wc'urv of the dazzling li}'ht 
The forest dejiths are plmiKcd in silence 

WJio are (hose thnl pass so softly hy the garden 
Wandering with soft, whispers and. still .“ofler .steps ? 
Ah, my heart, why de.sj)air at such an hour as this. 
Thy lute untouched, thy song of joy unsung. 

TTushi'd in a .sudden w(»ndor with wide 0 ]>en eyc' 

Life’s narrow fretfulness i.s lost in light jiri)found. 

Wliiit a glory of the sun flood® the world ! 

The light is still. Tfow deep the sky ! 

C. F. Andrews in Thr Vixiui-Bhitmli Qumlirly 


C. F. Andrew!* 

The socio-politictil public services C. F. 
Andrews had rendered in several ])arl:s of fho 
world and his atfaeljinent to I’oet Tjigorc and 
Gandhiji arc Kenerally known to a wider publi(‘. 
though the details of his family surrmmdinv.- 
and early life and the influences (hat had 
moulded his character have not gained ade¬ 
quate piiblieity. The Andhra journal Sadhanrt 
writes : 

Andrews was born in Carlisle on 12l.h Fehnmry, 
1871, though hi.s earlv da}^® were .snent in Nowcastle-oii- 
Tyne. He had in his veias both Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon blood, in thiit hi.s mother ckiimed relationship to 
the ITigliland® of (Scotland, while hi.s father cune from 
the Fa.stern Count i('.s of FiOgland. Hi' belong' d (o n fami- 
, ly of fourteen cliihlren .and “ one of the happiest hou.sc- 
holds in the world.” A.s lii.s father who wa.s a clcrgynmn 
and an idi-alist .showed incHliffreneo to hmnnn affairs the 
brunt, of household responsibility fell on his mother, 
who had to .slniggle hard to bring up the large family 
of sons and danghters and Anilrews lind h'arnt from 
her the faculty of ii.sing every moment of time in a 
thrifty manner. All the same ‘'there were few more 
charitablr* and contented familie.s in the British Isles” 
than this, ^le had hi.s .school nlncation in King Fdward 
VII School. Birmingham and later on joined the Cam¬ 
bridge University and at both places he was easily able 
to win sufficient seholar'hips to carry on his studies not 
only independently of his limited fitmilv resources but 
even to help the younger merribei's of the famil.v from 
time to time. At school and college he had great attrac¬ 
tion for athletic life and cricket, rowing and golf claimed 
his ntfenlion. 

While at the University at Pembroke Collegp the 
n^ion for adventiire aera^ the seas took possession of 
him* and the thought of going out to Central Africa and 
joining the Univeraty’s Mission there first attracted him. 


About this time Biisil Wcstcott, the youngest son of 
the siiinlly old Bi.®hop of Durham, who had decided to 
go out to the Cambridge Univcv.d)y Mission in Delhi, 
beeamo his most intimate college friend. 

Waiting for a vacancy on his own College staff, he 
wank'd to learn at first hand something about, the labour 
conditions in the .slums of England. 

He undertook the heachhip of the Pembroke College 
Mi.s.sion in (he slums of .south-t'ast London and lived 
among the dock-lahoiirer.s and coster-mongers in a dis¬ 
trict marked sis one of tlu; blsick spots of [loorer London 
on ('h:irle,s Booth’s map'. It was one of the thieves’ 
fiuarters, where dnmkcnne.ss was rife. 

The slum w'ork was more than lie couhl bciir and his- 
hoidth failed for the first lime. 

Blit the de,«irp to go abroad was still aching him. 
About this (ime his friend Basil Wesleolt had died at 
Delhi nursing a cholera patient. His death proved to be 
a sacri'd call to .\ndiows to go out to India and take up 
his work. • 

After four years teaeliing work at Canibrdge 
as a College lecturer and Don lie found himself, 
in his thirty-fourlh year, on hi.s way to India to 
join th(' Cambridge University Mission. 

A.s an educationist the movement intensely attracted 
him by its potency for cri'aling a th w India. 

By this time he had left his educational work at 
Delhi !ind joined Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s school at 
Sanliniketan. But before joining he had (he poet’s per¬ 
mission to go to South Africa at a \cr>' critical moment 
and lake jiart in the givat ii.^.s-iie resistniiee struggle 
which Gandhiji was carrying out in Natal for abolishing 
the £3 poll-tax. 

In i!)14, the fimt year of the Great War, Andrews 
was .siiddcnlv attacked in Bengal by Asiatic cholera and 
his life w;'s di-jiaired of for 3fi hours. 

During hi« convalescence he learnt through a cele¬ 
brated Blue Book that the conilifioas of indentured 
labourers in Fiji T.«]:ituU were far worse than those pre¬ 
vailing in Natal and soon he felt the call that he must 
go out to Fiji. He visited Fiji again in 1917 to finish 
Ills earlier woik and to help to bring the pernicious sys¬ 
tem to an end. 

He became an expert in labour questions. Twice 
over he had to go out to Kenya as a peace-maker in 
Indian affairs in the Eastern regions of Africa. 

From the vi'rv first meeting he was overwhelmed 
by the spirit of Tagore. He first met the noet one 
evening in 1912 in the house of William Rothenstein, 
tho artist, at Hampstead, in the North of London, when 
the Irish poet W. B. Yeats was reciting to a few invited 
jx'ople the English translation of Gifanjnli. 

Andrews savs ; "That evening marked a complete 
change in my life.” 

Andrews was fearless in the expression of 
his views. In one of his letters to Mr, Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee he says : 
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"I agree with you entirely that r^ing false 
hopes by promising Swaraj within a year is wrong. I 
don’t like it and never did like it. 1 have told this to 
Mahatmaji.” But Andrews wanted friendship between 
India and Britain as between equals. 

He acknowledges his indebtedness to Poet 
Tagore and Gandhiji in very high terras. 

Of tlic Poet ho says ; " I have never in my whole 
life mot any one so completely satL-«fying the needs of 
friendship and intellectual understanding and spiritual 
sympathy us I’ligore. His very presence alway.s acts 
as an inspiration. To be with him, to be at unison 
with him in some creative work, is a privilege which it 
is very difficult to state iu words. Indeed, it has been 
by far the greatest privilege of my life.” 

Regarding G.mdliiji lie .says : “ His marvellous 
spirituEd genius has appealed to me in a very different 
way. For his character, in its own way, is as great and 
as creative as that of Tagore himself. It is however 
of the more ascetic order. It ha.s about it rather an 
nir of religious faith of the Middle Ages than that of 
modiim tunes. Tagore is c.ssentially a modern : Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi is the St. Francis of Assissi of our own days.” 

The Story of Bengali Literature 

“I propoisc now to give a sort of pen-and- 
ink sketch of the history of Bengali literature, 
couiposed of many blank spaces, and a few 
detached lines.” \V’ith these words Prumalha 
Chaudhuri proceeds to give "a broad outline ol 
the liisloiy of Bengali literature. We quote from 
the Current A jjairs s 

Bengali litoralure was born in Mahamedan India. 
The reaaou for this to my mind is not far to seek. 
Along with the Hindu lungs, Sanskrit, the universal 
literary language of aueieiit India, came to be dethroned. 
And It was under the new political regime that the 
people of Bengal, for the first time in their history, 
got the chance of speaking out tlioir own mind iu their 
own longue. 

Our first iioefc Chandidas was a contem¬ 
porary of Chaucer, 

That Bengali and Knglisli litoruturcs should have 
been born at tlie same time is one of those strange 
historical coincidences whose mystery astronomers try 
to solve by reference to the periodical appearance of 
sun-spots. 

Whereas Chaucer painLs the mm and maiinei'.s of 
his time, Chandidas sings out his i)Cisonal emotions; 
in a word, Cliandidos’s poetry is u.s subjective as Chau¬ 
cer’s is objective. 

Our first poet also happens to be one of 
our greatest. 

As a matter of fact, between him and Raliindra- 
nath 'Tagore, there is no other lyric poet who can be 
placed in the same rank with him. The most remark¬ 
able thing about his poetry is that it is perfect in 
expression. There is 'noliing cradc or experimental, 
nothing loose or vague about it. In it (he Bengali 
language became fully articulate, and Indian literature 
had a new birth. By the simplicity and directness of 
his speech, by the sincerity and intimacy of his feeling, 
he brought into existence a new literature, far removed 
from the spirit and temper of our classical literature. 


The personal note which is altogether absent from Sans¬ 
krit literature, was heard for the lirst time, in Cbandi- 
das's lyrics, in ail its clearness and fullness. 

After Chandidas, the poetic geniue of 
Bengal, having lain dormant for a century, 
suddenly burst forth into a superb and supera¬ 
bundant crop of songs and lyrics. 

What shook the people of Bengal out of this 
spiritual slumber was the revival of the Vaishuav cult 
iuaugraled by Chuitanya, the greatest religious reform¬ 
er Bengal ever iproduceii. Vaisimavism is the oldest 
monothiestic creed of India and with its doctrines of 
personal God and incarnation, salvation by faith and 
divine giacc, it bears a close resemblance to Christianity. 
After the fall of Buddhism, tins religion was received 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and has now 
conic to occupy tfic position of a dommaut creed in 
our country. Chaitan>’a’s revivalist movement had a 
double aspect, destructive as well as constructive. In 
its negative aspect, it represeuted on the one hand 
a revolt against the dry inlellcciualism and the mechani¬ 
cal ritualism of orthodox Brahmanism, and on the 
otiicr hand, a revolt against the gross and immoral 
rites of popular creeds. In its positive aspect, it re¬ 
presented the lyrical cry of the human soul for the 
divine. 

Ghailanya wa.s a contr.mporaiy of the founder of 
Iirotestunlism, but he had much more in common witb 
rit. Francis tJiaii wiHi Martin Luther. Ghaiianya deji- 
l)('ralt-Jy tunu'd his back of the intellectual and practi¬ 
cal activities of man. Neo-V aslinavism, if 1 may so 
call it, lieing divorced from niclaphysics, became wedded 
to aesiiietics, and all its appeal was to the emotional 
nature of man. 

Tlie pods of this age played on the whole 
gamut of what we call tender emotions. 

But sex-love us the inleuscst and as the most insist¬ 
ent ot all human passions was considered the culminating 
flower of the human spirit. Fialurally in nco-Vaishna- 
vism, sex-love soon became the symbol of the love of 
the human lor the divine soul, and gradually these two 
passions came to be identified as being fundamentally 
one and the same spiritual activity. The sublimation 
of the sensual into the spiruual is a common and domin¬ 
ant trait of all romantic literature, and we know that in 
tile hands ol (.'hristiaii mystics, the relation between 
Christ .and the Chiireh very often assumed too human 
a character, lii Boug:il (his process of identification was» 
an easy one, as our poels sang only the love-story of the 
divine Ixnslina for the humun Radlia, winch might be 
taken os symbolic ol the communion of the human soul 
with the divine." In the result, some of the finest lyrics 
in our language came from the hands of these neo- 
Vashnav poets. 

Nature in Bengali is not always, benign, 
she has also her angry moods. 

Ours is the land of earthquakes and cyclones, of de¬ 
vastating floods and tidal waves. W'e live to face with 
tho destructive forces of nature and it is impossible for 
us to ignore her terrible aspect. Sliakta poetry represents 
the lyrical ciy of the human soul in the presence of 
all that is tremendous and death-dealing in the universe. 
There is such a feeling as the rapturous adoration of 
the mysterious energy which creates life only in order 
to dj!stroy it.* We in Bengal sec before our very‘eyes, 
the process of boundless creation going on simultanej^usly 
with reckless destruction. So the goddess Shakti be- 
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came for us the divine mother who devours her own 
children. 

The Bengali mind, however, humanised the 
mothfl-hood of Shakti, and the greatest of our 
Shakta poets, Ramprasad, sang of her living 
kindness in such simple and deep tones that his 
songs are amongst the most popular in Bengal. 

This Shakta (poetry represents the very antithesis of 
the Vaishnav. The eontra.st between the two is well 
exemplified by the respective emblems of the two sects, 
the red flower and the white. The son;i ;8 of Bengal show 
that what we now-a-tlays call the soul of a nation is 
made up of irreconcilable contradictious, and which side 
of it will at a particular moment blossom forth into 
literature is determined 113 ' causes other than history. 


You have seen that the whole of our poetic litera¬ 
ture was intimately connected with religion, and had 
thereby assumed not only a semi-religious but almost 
a sectarian character. But there is one exception to this 
rule. There is a unique book, the Vidya Simdar of 
Bharat Chandra—unique both in its merits and its 
faults, that marks tlic birth of the secular spirit in our 
literature. I have already said that an epic poem par¬ 
takes of the character of architecture. 

What Bharat Chandra has given u» is a 
piece of literary sculpture. 

The Vidya Sundur is a love-story, a novel in verse. 
And the love lu! treats of has nothing spiritual or ideal 
about it, but is the common mundane passion which 
lends itself to humorous and even indelicate treatment. 


All poetry falls naturally into two classes, 
the lyric and the narrative; because man’s feel¬ 
ings and actions are the material 011 which the 
poet works. Bengal also produced both. 

The reason why 1 have dealt at some length on th" 
l 3 rric poetry of Bengal is that our literature cannot show 
anything better, and in delicacy and depth of feeling 
tlie-lyrics of Bengal are equal to the best in any other 
literature. 

The best specimens we have of this class 
of literature (narrative poetry) are the transla¬ 
tions of the two great San-skrit epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

Krittibasa, the author of the Bengal version 
of the Ramayana, was almost a contmeporary of Chan- 
didas. So tlio lyric and the narrative were born at 
about the same time. 

In spile of all their literary short-cemings, they are 
the two sanest and healthiest books in our literature. 

We also have a few indigenous epics in 
our Bengali literature. All national epics have 
their origin in international conflicts, and the 
Bengali epics are no exception to this rule. 

These stories have evidently been built up out 
of popular legends, and are reminiscent of an early 
period of our history, when there was a battle of rival 
creeds in Bengal, and the local gods and goddesses 
fought for supremacy with the gods the early Aryan 
immigrants to Bengal had brought with them. There 
arc two distinct cycles of tJicse legends, one connected 
with the worship of Chandi’ another with that of Man- 
asha, both of whom in course of lime had succeeded in 
insinuating themselves into the ample'and hospitable 
bosom of the Hindu jjantheon. 'J'hcse stories turn on 
the wrath of these gocldissses against those who refused 
to bow down their heads before them, and the tale is 
the tale of woe which befell them on account of their 
intransigcance. 

These poems form the real folk-lore of Bengal, and 
as such, arc characterised by ail its artlessne® and 
naivete. At the same time they have a peculip in¬ 
terest for us. In them we find a graphic de.scription of 
the Bengali life and Bengali inind of a bygone age. 
These village poets paint the picture of contemporary 
life, in that rough and realistic manner which is so dear 
to the heart of the people ; and what ^redeems th» 
litei^ure from dullness and banalitc, is its humour, 
half satirical and half playful, a humour which never 
degenerates into positive grossness and prurience. 


To Bharat Chandra, love is an amusing episode in man’s 
life, and he has not failed to draw all the fun he could 
out of his subject. Bharat Chandra’s poem, if I may 
say so, is a study in nude, not of Psyche but of Venus 
Pandemas. 

Tile son of a Raja himself, and the court-poet of 
another Raja, Krishna Chandra, one of the principal 
adore in the drama of Plassey, he embodies in his 
works all the outer elegance and all the inner corrup¬ 
tion of a decadent aristocratic society. Gay and frivo¬ 
lous, cultured and cynical, witty and perveree, Bharat 
Chandra represents the utterly secular spirit of eighteenth 
century poetry. However jiaiwloxial it may sound, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that he Jhad a t 3 'pical 
Latin soul, and there is nothing itidefinilo or inchoate, 
.shadowy or mystical about hi.« poetry, which is as 
brilliiint as it is transparent. 

In the whole field of ancient Bengali literature, 
thorn is nothing which can be eompiired to it, as a 
work of art. With the solitary excei)tion of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, no Bengali poet has shown such mastery 
over verse foims. In sheer technical skill, I doubt if 
he has any sujierior, even among the Neo-Parnassian 
lioet-s of France. He was not only the finest artist, but 
the keenest intellect of the Bengali literature of pre- 
British da 3 ^. 

The English brought prose itito Bengal, 
and when rhyme gave place to reason, our 
literature entered into its modern phase. 

The opening years of (he nineteenth century saw 
the birth of a new literature, because by that time, 
the country had got a settled government, and a new 
generation had come into existence. This new literature 
did not grow out of the old. Both in matter and 
m-anner, it was so novel that it represented, not an 
evolution but a transmutation, as it were, of the nation- 
.il psychology. 

Bengal at this period showed too exclusive a desire 
to acquire and spread what is called useful knowledge. 

The earliest printed book I know of, Prabodh Chan- 
drika, is one of the curiosities of our literature. The 
author, a Brahmin pandit, .says in his introduction that 
he had composed the book in order to give a litUe edu¬ 
cation to young Englishmen. What education they 
derived from this book has always been a mystery to 
me. The book is divided into two parts. The first 
part is a jumble of logic and grammer, philosophy and 
philology written in an unintelligible jargon composed 
of three-fourths Sanskrit and one-fourth Bengali. The 
second consists of folk-tales and animal stories written 
in the raciest vernacular. 



MNtdAIf 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt, had made many 
experiments in life and literature. 

In his youth, he became a convert to Christianity, 
married an Englishwoman, and wrote English poetry. 
The first generation of English educated Bengalis 
all wrote English, because they had deluded 
themselves into the belief that they could do 
80 . We also write English but labour under no such 
delmion. Michael was one of the very first to realise 
that a Bengali could create literature only in Bengali, 
and in no other language. So, after having tried hi.s 
hand at every form of English poetry and failed, he 
sat down to write an epic in Bengali after the manner 
of Milton. This is one of the bolde-st experiments ever 
made in any literature, and strange to say, he performed 
the miracle. It is iin))o.ssihle to bring out the deep- 
toned music of Pnrndkv Lost from our lhin-\oired 
language. Michael knew jxrfeelly well that however 
violently he might torture (lu* Bengali viua, it would 
never yii-ld the notes of a elmrch organ. So this auda- 
ciou.s qroet delihcaafelv invenleil a language of his own, 
rich in assouanee and eonsonanee, which could be imt 
into Miltonic blank-verse. Ho had followed the advice 
of Thoephile (Jautier to aspiiing j)oets long before the 
French poet gave it. Uc studied the dictionary and 
drew hi.v vocabulary from it. 

Our pc()])l(> eoiisitlor his work to bo a mnstor- 
pieoe of Bengali lilnature. 

Our fatjiens strove to reform everything, our reli¬ 
gion, our .soeiefy. our ianguge, our education. 

Bengsil proflucetl in the Iti.st century a man 
of eolos-stil inti'Ih'ci and iiiarvellotis clairvoyance 
in Raja Ram Mohun Roy who embodii'd in 
himself all these various n forming activities. 

Brili-sh Iiitha upto now has not ^rrodueed a 
greater miiid, and he rem.iins for all times the supreme 
representative of the spirit f)f the new age, and the 
genius of our ancient land. He looked at Fairope.an 
civilisation from the i)inuaele of Indian culture, and 
saw and welcomed all that was living and life-giving 
in it. 

Our modern literature is too near us to be 
treated historu-ally. Through lack of a ju'oper perspec¬ 
tive, we cannot see the liti'i.ary products of the present 
age i.s their right jn’oportion ami true character. 

It is universally admitted that modern 
Bengal has produced only two writers of un¬ 
doubted genius, Bankim Chandra the novelist, 
and Rabindranath the poet. 

It is obvious from their works Ibat their psychology 
has been profoundly uiudifird by Western thought and 
Western feeling, and yet retained its Indian character. 
In them tlie I'last and the West have met. Modem 
Bengali literature is bom of the contact of these two 
different cultures, and represents in varying degrees and 
shades their conflict and union. 

We in Bengal live under the shadow of the Himala¬ 
yas, with (he breath of the sea in our nostrils. Men¬ 
tally also we live in a similar land. At our back stand 
the ancient literature of India, in all its lofty and static 
grandeur; and in our front lies the wide expanse of 
European culture wit.h all its inward depth and with all 
its outward rcstleasneas. Both have an equal fascina¬ 
tion for jw. and we can no more deny our past than 
r^use to recognise the present. 


MltdlDtCALS 

A United Utteranee 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly*of the 
Church of Scotland and the Moderator of the 
Federal Council of Evangelical Free Churches , 
have issued a joint appeal to their fellow-country¬ 
men and fellow-Christians. In the course of this 
appeal as published in The. National Christian 
Council Revieu' they say : 

Once again our country is at war. Bitter dis¬ 
appointment and distress must fill mir he.arts when we 
realise the terrible significance of these words. But wc 
liuve not sought this war. It has been thmst upon uS 
by tlie action of one man. On him alone lies the dread¬ 
ful re-sjionsihility of having indicted this crime upon 
humanity. It I"* needless to enlarge upon the motives 
and i)rinciplps of his action Thr-v are only too well 
known. 

It is baw'il on force. It miis( be met by counter- 
force. What this ine.ans iiiu.-t bi- hateful to any C’hristian 
man. But (lure is no otliiT way—would God there 
were 1 

Tilt* (uily effert of any appeal of non-resis¬ 
tance upon Herr Hitler would have been to 
encourage him to pursue his way with more 
ruthless determination. 

Pciiitnia W<' dare not apjiroach the Holy God 
and commit our ciiu.se to Him if there bo any self- 
ngliteoiisness m oui‘ hearts. Ilis judgment is upon the 
world for the neglect bj all nations of the laws of His 
Kingdom. Does not even our own country deserve 
.some ineahiire of that ju<Igiiient ? 

Prayer. Tlie Christian knows the mystery, but he 
also knows the power, of prayer—of prayer which first 
and foremost desires only that in all things the Divine 
Will may be done. Ix't prayer rise continually from 
our lieaits, our homes, our ehurclies. 

We shall pray that in miiintaining the honour of 
their r-oiintry they will also maintain the honour of 
their own manhood and womanhood. 

As the stress of conflict grow.s, spiritual strength 
will be even more necessary th.m malerial resources. 

Charity. There will always be one clear but diffi¬ 
cult test of the ('hristiiin .spirit. It is that, God helping 
us, however great the jirovocation may be and in roite 
of all the pa-s-sions which war arouses, we shall reiuib 
to give way to words or thoughts of ill-will or hatred 
towards thure who have been eonipelU'd to be our 
enemies. 


A Call to Indian Patriots 

The ctunmunal situation hjis sudrlcnly and 
profoundly deteriorated during recent years. In 
the course of his article under the above 
ruplion in The Aryan Path Prof. Radhakaraal 
Mukerjee observes : 

Looking back towards the birth of Indian national¬ 
ism about the beginning of this century, with its poets 
of patriotism, like Tagore and Aurobindo £ihose. and 
its prophets of nationalism, like Gokhale, Tilajc and 
Bejvn Chandra Pal, we can still np^ireciate the wide¬ 
mindedness and the compreliensivene.s3 of that national 
movement which touched art, literature, economics and 
social reform alike, and wantra to bring into its irreais- 
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tible idealistic sweep men of all religions and castes 
without distinction. 

Thq present political movement has lost 
its idealistic character; it smacks too much of 
bargaining and huckstering. 

It is permeated by this bargaining spirit as it con¬ 
centrates less on the cultural and spiritual goal of Indian 
independence and more on concessions from the British 
in matters of trade, economic policy and recruitment 
to the All-India services. The same spirit of bargain¬ 
ing, based not on a deep social and ideological unity 
but on rational calculation of reciprocal sectional inter¬ 
ests, underlay the Gandhi-Ali-Brothers Hindu-Muslim 
rapprochement during the Khilafat agitation, which was 
hailed as the first India-wide comenling of Hindu and 
Muslim political interests. This was, however, mere 
strategy. There was no recognition here of the claims 
of the larger loyalty of the two communities to the 
goal of Indian political independence or to the common 
spiritual message of an emancipated nation. 

The deterioraiton of Hindu-Muslim rela¬ 
tions has, of course, been speeded up by the 
Communal Award and the acceptance of 
separate electorate. 

Indian democracy, long before it has reached its 
goal of national self-determination and the planning of 
its constitution, is encumbered with a vicious principle 
of representation on the ba.sia of castes and communities, 
a system unparalleled in the world in its opposition to 
the evolution of nationalism and of democracy itself. 
Representative government, introduced since the Com¬ 
munal Award, has become communal government, "l^e 
welding of the two communities which had been going 
on silently in municipal, local and civic bodies, in edu¬ 
cational work and in social service for the last few de¬ 
cades has suddenly been inten-upted. Alike to Councils 
and tp Assemblies, to Municipal and District Board 
meetings and to those of school committees people now 
come with stereotyped narrow ends and with truculent 
communal temper. 

India’s national movement is to-day unfor¬ 
tunately guided only by the politicians. 

They have tried and still are trying to check Hindu- 
Muslim divisivenoss through pacts and bargains in the 
fprm of concessions, such sis recruitment to the services 
on agreed communal ratios or scats in the Ministries or 
on Municipal and District Boards by agreements brought 
about through long-drawnout astute compromises; these 
pacts and compromises, however, only perpetuate and 
do not solve the problem. No spirit of bargaining can 
ever solve it. Unless the monopoly of leadership of the 
politicians who have become saturated with the bar¬ 
gaining spirit is broken, there can-be no solution. 

The communal problem obtains its leader¬ 
ship on the issue of educated unemplovment. 

There is neither Hindu nor Muslim poverty. In¬ 
fant mortality is not a communal but a national scourge. 
Thin gruel and a loin-cloth are national, not communal 
issues. Likewise a constructive economic programme, 
whether carded out by a responsible Ministry or preach¬ 
ed in the villas, is bound to bring the two communi¬ 
ties together on a common political platform and under 
a coifinon leadership. In the Punjab and in Bengal, 
where the majority of Hindus are landlords and money¬ 
lenders and the majority of the Muslims small tenants, 


debton and ^cultural labourers, the communal anta¬ 
gonism feeds the economic conflict of the classes. More 
imperative here is the development of a common eco¬ 
nomic front through a direct attack on the problems 
of permanent settlement, subletting, transfer of land, 
mortgages and indebtedness. 

The problem, therefore, has become too deep-rooted 
socially to be tackled by superficial pacts and conces¬ 
sions; it needs a change of heart on the part of the 
politicians. That change of heart can come only from 
a religious idealism. Political bickerings can never 
disappear nor can social distrust and suspicion be set 
at rest unless by religion we can awaken or restore the 
soul of a mass politico-economic movement. 


New Orientations of the Educational Creed 

Educational progress knows of no last term 
or finality. An epoch-making educational revo¬ 
lution was associated in Bengal with the glorious 
Swadeshi Movement of 1905-14. It was em¬ 
bodied in the National Council of Education, 
which is today represented chiefly by the 
College of Engineering and Technology, Jadab- 
pur, near Calcutta. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
observes in Prabuddha Bharata: 

The impacts of the “ ideas of 1905 " and especially 
of the “ national education movement ” on Bengali 
culture and pedagogics are too obvious to be over¬ 
looked. In the first place, Bengali is today not a mere 
second language. It has become the official medium 
of instruction in all the subjects taught in the entire 
school system of Bengal. An educational war-cry of 
the Swadeshi revolution has thus been rendered into 
positive law. Secondly, the encyclopaedic scientific 
training for all the classes of a Mairic school on which 
the " national education movement ” placed the great¬ 
est emphasis has been accepted at last by the authori¬ 
ties as the programme for all the schools in the country. 
Then, again, it may be observed, incidentally, that the 
prosecution of independent researches and original in¬ 
vestigations in Indian history and culture on the one 
hand and in the modern exact sciences on the other 
was one of the fundamental objectives of the National 
Council. The entire world of scholarship in Euro- 
America, Asia and Africa today is aware that this 
objective of the pioneers of 1905 has not remained a 
pious wish of a few dreamers and visionaries in Bengal 
but has been realized in a thoroughly palpable manner 
throughout the length and breadth of India during the 
last quarter of a century or so. 

But if in 1940, I were to start again on a career of 
educational propaganda and pedagogic patriotism it 
would not do to dependi exclusively on thase ideas. 

The effective advances of Bengal, nay, of all India 
in education and culture as in politics, economic 
development and social life have rendered some of 
those articles superfluous or rather first postulates of 
the pedagogic apparatus. That creed has to be re-made 
and adjusted to the novel psycho-social pattern or 
Oestalt. 

A somewhat new educational creed requires 
to be constructed in consonance with the new 
conditions of life obtaining today. 

Several noticeable features of the present social 

and cultural atmodphere may be singled out.' In the 
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first place,... .the patriotism of establishing schools 
and colleges independent of tlw Government or the 
Univeniities is not likely to flourish on a mentionable 
scale in the atmosphere of 1940. This ccmsummation,— 
the swarajification of Government, partial a.nd halting 
although,—is indeed a tremendous justification of the 
Bengali nationalistic movements of a (pneration a«. 

In the second place, industrialization and teenno- 
cracy with which the Bengali Swadeshi movement was 
identified in its economic aspects have made advances in 
Bengal as elsewhere in India during the last generation. 
Factories, banks, insurance companies, export-import 
houses and so forth arc to be counted among the Bengali 
enterprises of today. Equally noteworthy are the new 
agricultural methods, the renovated varieties of rice, 
wheat, sugarcane, etc., and the expansion of industrial 
crojis throughout India Roads, railways and irrigation 
works have also felt the urge for expansion and im- 
l)roverapnt. All (his has succeeded in improving to a 
certain extent the economic condition of the people. 
New careers and avenues to employment have not fail¬ 
ed to make their aiipearance. The standard of living, 
health and efficiency has been somewhat rising not only 
among the middle classes but among peasants and in¬ 
dustrial workers as well. 

Thirdly, it Ls worth while to note that during the 
first decade or two of the present century, Bengali cul¬ 
ture, especiullv in its modem aspects, was in the main 
man-made. The evolution of the Swadeshi movement 
has in ils natural course engendered the class-conscious¬ 
ness of cre^itive woman, both Hindu and Mufsalman. 
Today the cuilization of modem Bengal is marked by 
gradually increasing doses of onstnictive feminism 

The Bengali woman, indeed the entire 
womanhood of India, is at present in evidence 
as mueh in social service and politics, as in 
journali.sm, fine arts, sports, education and what 
not. 

Laut but not least is to be mentioned the self- 
conscious manhood of the peasants in the villages on 
the one hand as of the wokingmen in the industrial 
areas on the other. The " ideas of 1905 ” were hardly 
cognisant of the ipea.sant and the working classes. It 
IS chiefly during tlie last two decades that the economic, 
political and cultural requirements and demands of 
these two clas.ses haM' forced themselves upon the 
Bengali fand all-Indian) Swadeshi revolution 

These four sets of social forces in the 
Bengali as in the All-India culture-complex call 
for a fresh re-making of educational visions. 

Situated as we arc in 1940 we cannot but indulge 
in a profound discontent and engender a disequilibrium 
in our educational and cultural perspectives, in our 
socio-economic relations and in political norms. The 
cry for more freedom, more democracy, more socialism, 
more sex-equality, more technocracy, more industriali¬ 
zation, more careers, more food, more health, more cul¬ 
ture,—^no matter under what slogans—has got to be 
embodied in new educational creeds. 

A Chapter from the History of the 
Near^East Culture 

Prof. Peter Krieger writes in India and the 

World : 

It is a prominent theory, widely accepted ia these 
days, that the various peofdes of the e«rtb bave their 


specifically aUoted tasks in the general concert of nations, 
or, 88 it is usually put, that " every nation has a mission 
of its own,” 

As an example of such an unconscious and uninten¬ 
tional performance of a historical task we choose the 
case of the happy cultural co-operation of two different 
nations of the Near East and the Mediterrancean World 
in the 7th centuiy and after. That was the period of 
the rapid expansion of Islam over the whole Near and 
the Middle East. When Muhammad the prophet died 
in 632 the new faith had taken root in the Arabian 
peninsula. 

In 633 the subjection of Persia began, at the same 
time Abu Bckr alvanced into South-Palestine. In 638 
Omar appeared before Jerusalem, in 638 before Damas¬ 
cus. The years 638-640 were sufficient to take the many 
well-fortified strongholds of the Byzantines in Syria 
and at tlie end of 640 he made his appearance in Egypt 
which was equally overrun in two year’s time. In an 
amazingly short period the Khalifs had conquered the 
whole of the Near East, Egypt, North Africa and the 
greater part of Spain. 

In their quick advance in the Near East the Arabs 
had met a people of old culture which after the destruc- 
tino of its homeland—^had become a nation of exiles, 
scattered in numerous communiti<'& over the East; The 
Jews. ,\nd now an unprecedented thing happened. 
Between these two nations, so different in temperament, 
outlook and origin a unique cultiwal co-operation deve¬ 
loped which made this period one of the most magui- 
ficent in the histor.v of the Near East. From Baghdad 
to Cordova this cultural synthesis ripened into wonder¬ 
ful fruits. 

The spiritual association between the Jews 
and the Arab.s became so close that we are 
used to speak of that period as of the period 
of “Arab-Jewish culture.” 

The collaboration began in the fields of Mathem^ 
tics, Astronomy and Medical Sciences but its main 
subject was Philoeoph.v. Jewish religious philosophy was 
deeply influenced by the Islamic Kalam and the official 
conception of the classical Greek philosophy was coined 
by men like Alfarabi, Ibn Sina and later Ibn Rosd. 

This epoch was abundantly rich in eminent scholars 
and philosophers. A number of very remarkable poets 
also appeared both in Arabic and in Hebrew literature. 
This Golden Age of the common Jewish-Arabio culture 
lusted for almo.st 300 years. When the Christian kin^ 
had regained their lost positions (1493) and Islamic 
rule in the Mediterranean world was apiin restricted 
and limited, the Jews like the ancestors of the great 
philasopher Spinoza were scattered over North and Cen¬ 
tral Europe cariying with them the great i^iritual values 
and high cultural traditions which originated in tiie 
age of their collaboration with the Arabs. 

FVom this point of view we may discover a new 
significance in the appearance of the Jewislf philosopher 
Spinoza (1632-97) out of the Hispano-Semitic Stock of 
Spain. From Spain indirectly came the light of the 
new philosophy of Europe based on the strong Oriental 
Pan-theism of Spinoza (whose ancestors were Spanish 
Jews migrating to Holland) ^reading to ther coimtries 
of Europe. 

Food and Nutrition 

Writing about food and nutrition in Bnene^ 
and Culture, A. C. Chatterjee, director of public 
Health. Bragal, remarks: 
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Man niusf, havo food in order to provide for mate- 
rialfi for (he growfli and development of the physique 
a.s also (n liave adequate supply of energy’’ for his 
bodilv rw)uirrmcnts. The amount and the quality of 
food vary acc'ording to various factors such as age, sex. 
occupation, etc. As a result of physical exercise and 
the various vital procesRe* within the bodv including 
thinking there is wear and tear of the body tissues which 
reeiuire to be constantly replaced. Even when a man 
is normally asleep, the vital 'part.s of his organism are 
working continuously and food hav lo be provided for 
such processes to continue (heir function in a healthy 
manner. 

For the purposes mentioned above the various 
kinds of tis.sues forming the human body, that is, nerves, 
mascles. hones, glands an<l other crdlular organs have 
to be pnivided with suitable special types of food ele¬ 
ments. For muscles and bones, protrin and certain 
minerals like i)hosphoni.«, calcium, etc., are essential. 
Similarly, for the nervnu.« iissui's. prot<'in, phosphorus, 
carbohydrates are c.^senlial. 

To keep the metabolism in the human body 
in proper order, one must have adequate supply 
of different types of vitamins. 

Vitamin A is nece.s.sary for gi\ ing m.'in the power 
of resistance to infeefious diseases. It a.ssists growth 


and prevents night-blinduoss. It ia found in butter, 
egga, ghee, oil, meat, milk, liver—particularly of fiah— 
and green leafy vegetables. Vitamins B1 and B2 are 
found in the pericarp of cereals like rice, wheat, maize, 
etc. Vitamin C is found in all citrous fruits like lemons, 
oranges and limes and in fresh vegetables and meat, 
which, however is largely lost in cooking. Vitamin D 
is found in eggs, milk, fat, liver—particularly of fisli. 
The human skin also produces this vitamin when ex¬ 
posed to sun’s ra 3 ^. Vitamin E is found in the ger¬ 
minated portion of all cereals, seeds, eggs, etc. These 
vitamins should be present in adequate quantities, "rhis 
is essential because not only do they have specific 
actions themselves on the body but many of them have 
also marked influence over the action of the other. In 
other words, they assist mutually to a great extent. For 
production of energy, fats like ghee, butter, oil and 
carbohydrates like wheat, rice, sugar and vegetables are 
essential. For the total requirement of the body, there 
should be proper supply in different form of the follow¬ 
ing esstmtial principles of food ; proteins, fats, carbo¬ 
hydrates, salts, vitamins and water. These arc found 
in different quantities in different articles of food. 
■Protein is found in meat, fi.sh, lentils, milk, eggs, etc. 
Carbohydrate ia found in rice, wheat, milk, certain 
tubers, vegetables like marrow, fruits, etc. Fat is found 
in milk, butter, ghee, mu.stard and oMht edible oils like 
til and cocoanut. 



' The, thirty-second annual meeting of the Sevasadan Society' •was held'recently under the Presidentahip' 
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Joseph Stalin Revealed 

Reviewing Stalin’s Ritssia by Max Eastman 
and Stalin by Eugene Lyons, Pearl S. Buck 
writes in Asia : 

Marx believed that the evolution of mankind was 
necessarily and in itself upwards, so that whatever the 
steps taken, whatever the struf^les, the graph moved 
onward toward a goal so idealistic and good that no 
one could disapprove it. If this particular premise had 
been sound, the experiment in Russia would have been 
aiffiuredly a success. Hut it was false. As Max Eastman 
says, there was no proof of it, and yet the blind belief 
in it resulted in a Jt'suitical state of mind in many of 
Marx’s followers which justified any means to the end 
they thought certain, and wliich destroyed all ncce.s,sily 
for truth in the procr.ss. Tlius lies were not only con¬ 
doned but considered right because the organization 
was all-important. Super-morality became the stupid, 
blind loyalty to the organization which threw away as 
usele.ss all i)ersonal integrity. But what men failed to 
see when they,demanded this super-morality was that 
even it became impo.s''il)le when personal integrity was 
gone, and in the end the whole stnicture collapsed into 
the ruin of an alwolute tyranny where fear is the whip 
“. ..for large and long-time t>nrposc.s progress really 
cannot fi'cd on lies. In feats of social engineering com¬ 
parable to that indicated in the concept of socialist 
tran.sformatinn hoiw'sty and reliable truthfulness, above 
all m those who lead, are indi''i)ensable. This is not a 
' ,sui)ernatural law,' but a most natural fact.” In other 
wonls, if the means to an end are not in accord with 
the sjiirit of th.at end, the end it.self is so changed that 
it is never achieved. 

Tho tyranny under which the Russian 
people now live apjtcars to be the worst they 
have ever known and Stalin a greater tyrant 
even than his hero, Peter the Great. 

Tho ideas as well ns the ideals of Communism seem 
to have been entirely lo.st in a weltering Russia. Eor 
it may be only fair to empliasize from new material 
in this well written book fbv Eugene Lyonsl a point 
mentioned in the author's fir«t book, Afisiijntnnit in 
Utopia, that Stalin’s great power i.s a coincidence of th" 
hour and the man coming together. In another envi¬ 
ronment Stalin could never have come to be the abso¬ 
lute ii’'Ower he is. Btil the Rii.ssinn people. depre.ssed 
for centuries by their rulers an<l enslaved by their 
priests, have rushed, it .seems, to return to the old pat¬ 
tern. They have given to Stalin the combined fawning 
praise and the abject obedience which they used to 
give to God and the Czar and it is this which makes a 
people so incomprehensible to other peoples, accustom¬ 
ed and trained to freedom. 

These {wo books present two facts impor¬ 
tant among others. liie first is that Marxism 
was obviously never meant for nor suited to 
any but a highly civilized people. 


It is a tra^dy that Marxism was seized upon by 
Russians and, it may be said, mined by them. In a 
well industrialised democracy, Marxism might have 
been made into the means of increased liberty and 
freedom for millions of people but, as it is, the new 
industrinl Ruasia has been built by labor apparently 
as foreed as that which built the Great Wall of China 
or the pyramids of Egypt, and so history may judge it, 
one day. 

The second fact, and it is more important, 
perhaps, even than the first, is that the failure 
of the Russian revolution has again proved that 
people cannot be changed by abrupt means, 
and that until people are changed, nothing is 
different. 

Once again these authors convince us that people 
cannot be changed except by the long slow processes 
of education. 'Thus (he Rus,sian people freed from 
(heir czars and piiests were not freed from their own 
nature, trained in a slave mentality. Nothing can make 
them frc'p excp|)t edueation in graduated freedom for 
at, least one generation, anfl probably for at least three. 

Qualification for the Presidency of the 
United States 

What are the qualities essential for a 
President of the United States ? TTarolcl ,1. Laski 
writes in Cummt Hlstorti: 

Above all. I think, the power to handle men, the 
ability almost intuitively to recogniro the efficient 
human instrument for his purpose. That power has 
been more rare than is \isuallv imagined. Lincoln, 
though he had an amazing insight into character, was 
never able to discover (hose instmmcnls; no small 
part of the history of hi.s administration is the record 
of his painful effort to transcend the results of that 
situ.ntion. Franklin Roasevell has possessed it, as he 
.'•howed when he ch(x'. in rem.irkable circumstances. « 
Mr. Ickcs to be hi,s Sccri'tar.v of the Interior. Woodrow 
Wilson lacked it vciy largelV: and no doubt a good 
deal of his final tragedy was due lo that lack. So, also, 
did Calvin Coolidgo: and he (hereby prepared the road 
which led to the dcpre.ssion. 

There is need for a President to come to 
office not onlv with a sense of the general direc¬ 
tion in which he wishes to move, but with a 
sense, also, of the direction in which the t'racs 
require him to move. And a President, further, 
must be able to think and decide rapidly; time 
is of the essence of perhaps half of his decisions. 

Few t.hinga better illuatratc this sense of time than 
President Wilson's approach to the problem of American 
intervention in the War of 1914. lj[e created an atmos¬ 
phere* in whicn the mass of the people was persuaded 
to accept bis view that intervention was inescapable; 
and be took, accordingly, a practically united people 
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into the war. Had he acted much before ’Ee^did, that 
p««>x‘hologi(!Al fiucrcas would have l^n .enough 

at Iciist to risk the chance of hig rrM'tectiqtt.'iiy 

The main problem for th? Pr«sMidhti>; his 
relation to that queer, shifting,' laBjrHnthine 
amalgam we call public opinion. 

Whatever his effect iii)on Congress, a Prehidt>nt who 
can get to the multitude will ^eize the attention of the 
multitude. His ideas, hi.s puli(‘ic.s, his purt)oses, will 
.shape the mental cliinalo as will those of no other man 
in America. He iuu.st, of cour.se. be persistent in 
keeping them to the fori'. He mu.'-t convey the sense 
that the victory of his imijiases is really of importance; 
and the best way to convey that sense is to fight battles 
in which both his .suppoiler.s and his opponents alike 
feel that hi.s victory really is important. That, it may 
be noted, ha.s been the si'crel of much of the hold Pre¬ 
sident Franklin Itoosevelt lias maintained over his elec¬ 
torate. He ha.s gone lor the big things; he has drama¬ 
tized the issues U'lwn which men know that their live.s 
depend. He ha.s communicult'd his own eagerness to 
those ujion who'-e interest he has to rely. The enthu¬ 
siasm of his supporters, the hate. i'M'h, of his opponents, 
have given a color to Ids term of office that ha.s in¬ 
fluenced millions to whom the sj>ect.acle is rarely of 
itself arresting lie has known how to ])rick men into 
thought, not lea.st to prick the younger generation into 
thought. Becau.sp he has hini.si'If cared no much, he has 
made others rare too. 

That ipi.ality, it is imiiortaiil to note, ha.s been 
chararteristic of every .siguifie.anl Prf'sident in (he record. 
It is Inie of .Tefferson. of Jackson, of Idiicoln. of Theo¬ 
dore Roasevelt, of Woodrow Wilson. They were all 
positive Presidents lliey had a ijoliey'to recommend 
which .si'cmed to their generation a ejiallenge. 

The President who can arouse the dynani'e 
of donioeraoy will make his ])olicics a central 
threatl in the life of the doctorate. To do so, 
his effort must be a challenge. It must look 
forward and not backward. It must arouse a 
fjuality of interest that is os'-entially moral tind 
fiositive in its nature. 

To end .slavery, to cuib (he money-power, to build 
the ‘‘new freedom” to c'fabli.sh. beyond periidventurc, 
the foundation* of tlie ‘‘ New Deal " -t.he.si’ make (heir 
appeal to (lie imimlse of the enisader in man. The 
• Pjresic'ent who can do thi.s ])enetnites within and beyond 
the little r-rivate life of (he induidual and links him. 
through himself, to imipoV's felt ns great. There i.s an 
exhilaration in the atmosphere, a .seasp of big thing? 
on foot, which lifts (he individual out of him.self. Any¬ 
one who eoraiiarfs (he fierce tempo of Amerienn polities 
under Jaek'-on with th.it of hLs .“ucees-ors up to Dineoln. 
or of the age of Coolidge and Harding w'ilh that of 
FranklitT Roosevelt, will, I think, have some sense of 
what this dynamic of democracy can imply. 

Finland Yesterday 

Writing in The Geographical Magazine, 
Alexander King looks back on Finland’s past, 
and gives a brief description of a country, a 
people, a culture which is rare in the modem 
. world. The Finnish spirit ha.s produced, during 
ihe last two decades, achieveipents ,'‘m sojcial 
dgyejopment, in ijndustry economic iik sport 


and in art, which are not easy to rival; and, 
when the necessity arose, the inhabitants of this 
little country astonished the world by their 
courage, endurance and daring. 

The most outstanding feature of their conditions of 
life is the distribution of wealth, which is more even than 
elsewhere. Clerical workers, for example, earn only slight¬ 
ly more than skilled artisans; doctors and lawyers receive 
perhaps one-fifth of what they would get in England, 
while the number of Finns who would be considered 
even moderately wealthy in the City of London is 
infinitesimal. While wages are much lower than in 
England, prices are corre.si)ondingIy less. Thus the cost 
of the long railway journey to the Arctic is about !&. 
6 d. iiK'luding a place in a thiid-clas.s sleeper which is 
furnished with linen sheets 1 A full meal in any of the 
bigger rountry hotels costs about Is. 6fl., while in the 
‘elanto’ co-operative restaurants in Helsinki it will be 
less. 

Unemployment has been unknown in I’iuland, ex- 
(t‘pt for a short i>eriod during the .slump of 1931-2; 
indeed the supply of labour lugs behind the demand 
and consequent l.v there is considerable employment of 
women, oven in m.mual jobs. I remember being rather 
.shocked, during my first visit to Finland, to .see a woman 
bre.iking up a street in Kotka with a pneumatic drill; 
within a few miniili's. however, I .saw also a woman 
house-painter and women loading timber into ships and 
realized that .such cniploymcnts were general. I think 
that it is true to say that in no other country is there 
.such conijiletc equality of (he m>\cs Such a slate of 
affaira seems to develop in Northern countries where 
hard work must be shared by all and at the same time 
the intelleetiial standard is high. 

There exist? in Finland rc'al equality of ofiiiortunity 
for education, even the univei-sity courses being free 
to all (hose whost' capacity gains them adinittanec. 
The projiortion of women in IIh' universities w remark¬ 
ably high. 

Another outstanding feature of Finnish life is the 
extriiordinarv sii'Tess of the eo-oiierativc' system. The 
Finns h.a\e always been ready to appreciate the advant¬ 
ages of communal ownership of things such as agricul- 
tiini! maehine.s, but it is only of recent years that the 
.system li.Ts extetwled to cover practically everything 
whirh is bought or sold. This enables the Finnish 
fartiKTs. for ixample, to sell (heir agricultural produce 
abroad at a (‘ost of only slightly over 2 per rent. The 
retail co-openitivc societies include in their membership 
about 50 per cent of the adult population of the coun¬ 
try. All lhc*e things, combined with a sane social and 
financial jiolicy of (he part of the government, have 
made tlie Finas a contented and a free people with 
education and leisure to develop in their own individual 
manner. It is interesting to note that all the social 
reforms offered by the Ru.ssians as an inritement to the 
Finnish worker to revolt, were already mature institu¬ 
tions in democratic Finland. 

Nowhere i.s the .spirit of a country so clearly dis¬ 
played as in its art. and Finnish music which, with the 
exception of that of Sibelius, is little known abroad, is 
certainly no exception. Of all the arts Finlami has 
perhaps excelled in architecture, and in the Helsinki of 
the last two decades are to be seen some of the very 
best examples of modem building. The secret of Fin¬ 
nish architecture is that it is organic; Siren’s new diet- 
house in Helsinki, for example, which like most of the 
other modem buildings is of granite, seems to have 
grown out of the rock of Finland, huge blocks of 
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have been left sticking out of the ^und beside it. 

In music the c^nius of Sibelius oominstes. Fiimish 
painting, althou^ it owes much to French impressionism, 
18 also highly individual and depicts, in some extia- 
ordinaiy way which cannot be defined, the same mystery 
as the Suites of Sibelius, the same combination of 
melancholy, determination, earthiness and spirituality 
which flows in the blood of the Finnish people. 

Japan Want the Dutch East Indies 

Japanese business interests have launched 
a campaign to include the Netherland East 
Indies in the framework of the “New Order” in 
East Asia, according to a Chirk Weekly Review 
report. 

Japan, which is nearer the Indies than any other 
great power and as.serls her jjarainount interest in their 
future, assumed a self-imposed guardianship over them 
with an increasingly proprietary air as it became appar¬ 
ent that I^ondon and Paris would henceforth dominate 
the Dutch Government-General of the island-s. The 
anxiety of Japan arose from the fear that increased 
exports of tin and rubber to the munitions plants of the 
Allies would cut into Japanese supplies. 

.[apan’s hope.s of expansion to the Indies was frankly 
admitted in a statement to the pre-ss made by Admiral 
Seizo Kobayashi, Governor-General of Formo.sa, on the 
occasion of hi.s recent visit to Tokyo recently. 

A further «liu.sion to Japanese jtspirntions in the 
Pacific was made by Navy Minister Admiral Zengo 
Yoshida on the thirty-fiflh annivensiiry of the Japanese 
naval victory oyer tlie Rua^ian fleet in the battle of 
Tsushima. Admiral Yoshida referred to a new “ Pacific 
era ” about to begin for Japan. 

On this same day of celebration the Tokyo English- 
language Jiipnn Times, in a long leading article, urged 
the government to act. j)romptly to safeguard .Japan’s 
interests in the SouLh-eastom Pacific. The paper pointed 
out_ that every nation on earth, neutral as well as 
belligerent, is racing to increase armaments and to this 
end all pos.sible raw material resources are being drafted. 

“ The importance of trade relations with the Dutch 
East Indies and the United States to Japan is obvious 
in such circumstances,” declared the paper, “and it is 
only natural that the Japanese Government and Na\'y 
should be resolved to protect Jai>an’a trade rights in 
the Dutch East Indies.” 

Education and Tradition 

Walter Lippmann observes in the Now York 
Herald Tribune : 

So-called progressive education is based on the 
notion that if you can remove authority and. discipline 
and tradition in the upbringing of young people, the 
unobstructed natural goodness of their hearts and 
minds will by spontaneous creation bring them to good 
ideas. The fact is. however, that if you remove 
authority and discipline and tradition, what you create 
is an imsatisfied need., a vacuum, which is then filled by 
some other tradition and by some other form of autho¬ 
rity. Thus you emancipate the young from the alleged 
tyranny of their own elders, and, before you know it. 
they are hypnotized by an alien tyranny. You teach 
them to believe that their own moral and political and' 
religious tradition is an outworn idolatrous supersti¬ 
tion, and before you can say Jack Robinson, they are 
woc^iping the idols set up elsewhere. 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN BENGAL 

By NRIPENDRA MOHAN MAJUMDER 

Uony. Zone Secretary, Bengal, Bihar Orissa and Assam, The Conventim oj 

the Teachers of the Deaf in India 


By a resolution dated 14th August, 1937, I was 
asked to thoroughly investigate into the condi¬ 
tions of the existing schools of Bengal and report 
on that basis. It was possible for me to personally 
inspect certain schools. Through the good ofBces 
of Babu Kalidus Bhaltacherjee, Principal, Delhi 
Deaf & Dumb School, it was possible to get first¬ 
hand knowledge of certain other institutions, 
some of which furnished me with full particulars 
of their work and organisation. 

The work with the deaf in Bengal dates back 
to the year 1893 when the first School was estab¬ 
lished. Subsequently the movement penetrated 
gradually but steadily from metropolis to district 
towns. This history is the history of public 
spirited men who laid their life for this cause 
and the benevolent public who ungrudgingly 
backed their efforts. The Government was very 
slow to subsidise and that only later on, and 
never came forward to lead the movement at any 
time and at any place. 

The following table tells the story: 

TABLE I 

Institotions and the Men and their Occupation 
year 

1803 Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School. 

Late Mr. J. N. Banerjee—^Teacher of the Deaf. 
Late Mr. U. C. Dutt^Principal, City College. 
Late Mr. Srinath Sinha—Teacher of the Deaf. 
Sj. Mohini M. Majumder—Teacher of the Deaf. 
1911 Barieal Deaf & Dumb School. 

* Jjate Mr. H. N. Mukherji—Teacher of the Deaf. 

1916 Dacca Deaf & Dumb School. 

Rai Sahib Satish Ch. Ghosc—Late Secretary, 
Dacca Orphanage. 

1923 Chittagong Deaf & Dumb School. 

Mr. R. C. Hazari—Lawyer. 

Late Mr. Bholanath Ghattak—Trained Deaf. 
1926 Mjimensingh Deaf & Dumb School. 

Late Mr. H. N. Mukherji—Teacher of the Deaf. 
1931 Rajshahi Deaf & Dumb School. 

Late Mr. Bholanath Ghattak—Trained Deaf. 

Mr. B. C. Moitra—Lawyer, 

1934 Munshidibad Deaf & Dumb School. 

Mr. K. D. Bhattacherji—Teacher of the Deaf. 
Mr. G. D. Neogi Chowdhuiy—Teacher of the 
Deaf. 

1934 Khulna Deaf & Dumb School. 

> » Mr. H. Jj. Chatterjee—Lawyer, e. 

Krbbum Deaf & Dumb School. 

‘ Mr. D. C. Bhowmick—Trained Deaf, ' * ' ’ 

Dr. U. N. Ghose—Medical Practitioner. 


Year 

1939 Bogra Deaf & Dumb School. 

Mr. Abdul Jabber—Govt. Service. 

Mr. N. Chakraverty—Teacher of the Deaf. 
1939 Comilla Deaf & Dumb School. 

Mr. Debendra Binode Chakraverty—Teacher of 
the Deaf. 

The time relationship is an index of the 
hopeful sign that the movement has acquired 
momentum with the process of time. The first 
twenty-three years saw the growth of 3 schools 
only and the second twenty-three saw the growth 
of 8 schools. 

As we go over the names of the persons 
responsible for the institutions the prominent 
note is that the profession mainly carried the 
movement on its shouhler. The institutions grew 
because it was in the interest of these persons 
to see them grow. So we see that the gn^at and 
good institutions arc as much the product of 
heart as of head. 

TABLE II 

Institutions and tub Number op Pupius and the 

Number op Students op Sohooi..-Goino Age 

in the IjOCAUTi’ 

Number 
of Deaf-mutes 

Number' (school-going age) 
Schools of pupils iu the locality 

Calcutta Deaf & Dumb 
School 230 500 

Barisal Deaf & Dumb School 31 1683 

Dacca Deaf & Dumb School 30 
Chittagong Deaf & Dumb 
School 22 1.400 

Mymonsingb Deaf & Dumb 
School 15 930 

Rajshahi Deaf & Dumb 

School 14 1000 

Murshidabad Deaf & Dumb 
School 12 824 

Khulna Deaf & Dumb School 7 
Birbhum Deaf & Dumb 
School 8 720 

Bogra- Deaf & Dumb School 13 773 

Comilla Deaf & Dumb School 5 1500 

This table shows that local needs, offer ample 
opportunity for the healthy growth of th^e 
institutions. And the poor number in the Roll 
suggest that extensive field work is necessary to 
awaken the public to utilise the help laid at their 
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door. As it stands today it is the local school 
authorities who must devise ways and means to 
facilitate this part of the work with and without 
the help of the Convention by means of lectures 
and demonstrations. The Census Report as it 
stands is favourable but the number will in¬ 
crease if field work is undertaken. 

TABLE III 

Field Work and the Institutions and the P'boplb 

RESl'UNSlBLE FOR IT 

Date 

1923 Bennal Association of the Work(Ts of the Deaf. 

Founder—Mr. Nripondra Mohan Majumder. 
1936 The Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf in 
India. 

Founder—Mr. S. N. Banerjee. 

Propaganda and field work as an imperative 
necessity were recognised as early as 1923. At 
that time the author of this paper enlisted the 
help of such persons as Maharajadhiraj Bahadur 
of Burdwan, Late Maharaja Bahadur of Cosaim- 
bazar, the then Agent of B. N. Rly., Rai Sahib 
Atal Chand Chatterjee and Rai Sahib Satish 
Chandra Ghosh and plunged headlong into this 
task but as the time available for a professional 
man is meagre for such a huge task and 
as the response from the authorities concerned 
at that time was not much the project was 
abandoned. But out of the ashes of this honest 


endeavour at no distant time grew an institution 
heralded by a more efficient person, I 
mean the Convention of the Teachers of the 
Deaf in India and its Founder Secretary, Mr. 
Sailendra Nath Banerjee. Tlie aims and objects 
of this institution are : 

1. To advance the cause of the Education of the 
Deaf in India. 

2. To ipromote public interest for the rehabilitation 
of the Deaf in society. 

3. 'J'o amend the legal disabilities of the Deaf. 

4. To secure effective representation of the TeacJi- 
ers of the Deaf in controlling bodies of Primary Educa¬ 
tion. 

5. To promote and safeguard the professional 
interest of tlic toachera of the Deaf in India. 

6. To promote and footer a spirit of brotherhood 
and of actual co-operation among the members of the 
profession. 

Much is being done to translate these into * 
action. List of the works done to date by the 
Convention is obtainable from the Reportfpven 
by the General Secretary on different occasions. 

TABLE IV 

Number Number 
Institutions of pupils of teachers 

Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School 230 27 

Barisal Deaf & Dumb School 31 1 

Dacca Deaf & Dumb School 30 ,3 

Chktagong Deaf & Dumb School 32 3 

Mymensiii^ Deaf & Dumb School 15 *3 
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Number Number 
Institutions of pupils of teachen 

Rajshahi Deaf & Dumb School 15 1 

Murshidubad Deaf & Dumb School 12 1 

Khulna Deaf & Dumb School . 8 1 

Birbhuin Deaf '& Dumb School 8 1 

Bogra Deaf & Dumb School 13 1 

Cuniilla Deaf & Dumb School 6 1 


We have remarked that extensive work is 
urgently necessary but one should not forget that 
extensive work stands or falls by the intrinsic 
work that we could put up to convince the public 
about the possibility with a deaf child. It is 
only meet that the guardians and the public will 
demand from us to show that the money spent 
from the pocket of the individual or the State is 
worth it. But as this table shows, with the 
exception of the Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School 
all the institutions are under-manned. It is 
impossible to expect good work from an institu¬ 
tion which is under-manned. A class of Deaf 
children containing more than ten is not 
expected to yield good results. We know that 
the authorities of these institutions have to deal 


Convention of the Teachers of the I^f in 
India. 

Rbsolution No. VII 

Whereas teachers not properly trhined are detri¬ 
mental to the spread of the Educatimi of the Deaf and 
hinder the gradual development of the school, be it 
resolved that the authorities of the schools for the Deaf 
in India be requested not to appoint so far as possible 
under present conditions, any teacher who has not the 
necessary qualification to teach deaf-mute children. 

Resolution No. IX 

Resolved that the Convention should arrange for 
Summer Course for untrained teachers in service. Three 
Summer Courses will qualify them to get Certificates 
from tlie Convention. 

While we expect better men with better 
qualifications it is only meet, we should remem¬ 
ber that teachers also have a world to live in 
and their very existence demands if not bread 
and butter at least bread and water. A man’s 
existence is not ethereal but very plainly earthly. 
Table VI elicit very discouraging figures : 

TABLE VI 


with a knotty question, the question of finance, 
and if the public and the Government are 
apathetic they can do very little. Yet, any way, 
means must be found to get the public and the 
Government interested for the attainment of the 
al. But more distressing figures come from 
•able V. 

TABLE V 

Number 
Number of trained 
Institutions of pupils teachers 


Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School 230 27 

Barisal Deaf & Dumb School 31 1 

Dacca Deaf & Dumb School 30 2 

Chittagong Deaf & Dumb School 22 1 

Mymensingh Deaf & Dumb School 15 1 

Rajshahi Deaf & Dumb School 15 1 

Murshidabad Deaf & Dumb School 12 1 

Khulna Deaf & Dumb School 8 Nil 

Birbhum Deaf & Dumb School 8 1 

Bogra Deaf & Dumb School 13 1 

Comilla Deaf & Dumb School 5 1 


Benefit 

Teachers’ Graded of Benefit 
Pay or Provident of 
Institutions (Average) not Fund Gratiuty 

Calcutta Deaf & Dumb 

School 73 Yes Yes No 

Barisal Deaf & Dumb 

School 60 No No „ 

Dacca Deaf & Dumb 

School 50 „ „ „ 

Chittagong Deaf & 

Dumb School 35 „ „ „ 

Mymensingh Deaf & 

Dumb School 35 „ ,. „ 

Raj.shahi Deaf & Dumb 

School 40 „ „ „ 

Murshidabad Deaf & 

Dumb School 40 „ „ „ 

Khulna Deaf & Dumb 

School 15 „ „ „ 

Biibhum Deaf & Dumb 

School 25 „ „ „ 

Bogra Deaf & Dumb 

School 25 ,, ,, ,, 

Comilla Deaf & Dumb 

School X „ u „ 


We all know that education of a deaf-mute 
has a teclmique and a science which must be 
learnt* before one could be a teacher of the deaf. 
Untrained teachers are therefore a liability to 
the intrinsic part of the work and not an asset. 
So far it has been possible to train some untrain¬ 
ed teachers ^through the good offices of the 
Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf in India. 
It is high time that others not so trained should 
either get the benefit of the Normal Department 
of the Calcutta Deaf & Dumb Srfiool where 
possible or the Summer Course offered by the 


(Salarica of the Principal and his Assistant of Cal¬ 
cutta Deaf & Dumb School are not taken into account). 

It is a very poor and hopeless story and 
comment is unnecessary. 

This remark is not meant to be a fling at 
the authorities of the several institutions. A 
School Committee can not run a mint. The 
financial condition of the institutions is such 
that the authorities are obliged to. half starve 
their men. The following tables will throw 
la^t; 










TABLE VII 

Average 

Finaoce Expense Expense 
Number Avail- per per 
of able Capita Capita 
Institutions Pupils P.A. P.A. P.A. 

Calcutta Deaf & Dumb 

School 230 63000 277 100/- 

Barisal Deaf & Dumb 

School 31 6646 211 „ 

Dacca Deaf & Dumb 

School 30 3371 112 „ 

Chittagong Deaf A 

Dumb School 22 1791 81 „ 

Mymensingh Deaf A 
School 16 1296 87 

Rajshahi Deaf A Dumb 
School 15 1324 88 

Murshidabad Deaf A 

Dumb School 12 088 82 „ 

Khulna Deaf & Dumb 
School 8 204 25 

Birbhum Deaf A Dumb 

School 8 144 18 „ 

Bogra Deaf A Dumb 

^hool 13 „ 

Comilla Deaf A Dumb 

School . 5 15 „ 


These fi^es are vitiated by sums at the head of 
Industry which with tde writer’s best efforts could not 
be overcome. 


Table VIII 

(Expenses per Capita) 


Bengal 

United Kingdom 

America 

P.A. 

P.A. 

P.A. 

Clarke School for 
the Deaf 

Rs. 100/- 

£ 100 

$ 1140 


We are often told that the quality of work 
with deaf children in the United Kingdom and 
America is better than that in Bengal. This 
only reminds me of a Bengali proverb which 
when translated stands* like this : More the 
sugar more the sweet. 

A few more tables may further throw light. 

TABLE IX 


Number 

Institutions of Pupils 

Govt. 

Grant 

P.A. 

Otrrt»?efant 
Per Capita 
P.A. 

Calcutta Deaf A Dumb 

School 

230 

13200 

58 

Barisal Deaf A Dumb 

School 

31 

1210 

39 

Dacca Deaf A Dumb 

School 

30 

609 

20 

Chittagong , Deaf A 
Dumb School 

22 

720 

32/11/- 

Mymonsingh Deaf A 
Dumb l^hool 

16 

720 

• 

48 
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Govt. 

Govt. Grant 

Number 

Grant 

Per Capita 

Institutions of Pupils 

P.A. 

F.A 

Rajehahi Deaf & Dumb 
School 




16 

300 

20 

Murshidabiul Deaf & 
Dumb School 

Khulna Deaf & Dumb 

12 

300 

25 

School 

Birbhum Deaf & Dumb 

8 

Nil 


School 

8 

Nil 


Bogra Deaf & Dumb 
School 

Comilla Deaf & Dumb 

13 

Nil 


School 

5 

Nil 



We have no State schools. We have only 
State grants. Even that not always. Again 
grants per capita varies from school to school, 
on what grounds I can not say. Newer 
schools require better nourishment; the authori¬ 
ties seems to think otherwise. 


TABLE X 

Public Average 

Money Per per 

Available Capita Capita 
Institutions P.A. P.A. P.A. 

Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School 47703 207 68 

Barisal Deaf & Dumb School 1120 36 

Dacca Deaf & Dumb School 3233 108 

Chittagong Deaf & Dumb School 864 40 

Mymensingh Deaf & Dumb School 576 38 

Rajshahi Deaf & Dumb School 080 66 

Murshidab.ad Deaf & Dumb School 900 76 

Khulna Deaf & Dumb School 204 26 

Birbhum Deaf & Dumb School 144 18 

Bogra Deaf & Dumb School 
Comilla Deaf & Dumb School 

Public sympathy towards these institutions 
is very meagre. If rehabilitation of the deaf 
is the aim, academic work however valuable, is 
by no means by itself sufficient, some sort of 
Iwndiwork must be taught, that they may earn 
their own living. In certain schools the Indus¬ 
trial section is fairly well equipped. Some run 


the Industrial section. Most schools do not and 
can not run an Industrial section, as l^ble 
XI shows. 

TABLE XI 

Industrial 
Section and 
the trades in which 
Institutions instruction is dven 

Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School Drawing, Modelling, 

Printing, B o o k- 
Bihding, Machine 
Shop, Smithy, Car¬ 
pentry, Fret Work 
and Tailoring. 

Barisal Deaf & Dumb School Weaving, Dying and 

Drawing. 

Dacca Deaf & Dumb School Weaving and Draw¬ 

ing. 

Chittagong Deaf & Dumb School Elementary Tailor¬ 
ing. 

Mymensingh Deaf & Dumb School Weaving. 

Rajshahi Deaf & Dumb School Drawing, Modelling, 

Tailoring and Knit¬ 
ting. 

Murshidabad Deaf & Dumb School Drawing, Modelling, 

Engraving, Enve¬ 
lope Making and 
Coir Mat Making. 

Kliiilna Deaf & Dumb School Nil 
Birbhum Draf & l')un»b School Book-Binding. 

Bogra Draf & Dumb School Nil >• 

Comilla Draf & Dumb School Nil 

In the present condition it would be futile 
to expect well organised Industrial section in all 
the .schools. 

All that can be done, is to recommend the 
system on which tlie Industrial Section of the 
Manchester Royal School for the Deaf is run. 
When the students finish their academic course 
they join the Industrial section. Likewise 
those schools which do not run an Industrial 
Department should send in their boys to join 
the Industrial section of the Calcutta Deaf & 
Dumb School for a whole time course covering 
two academic years, provided of course the 
authorities of the Calcutta Deaf & Dumb 
School kindly consent to bear the burden for the 
whole of Bengal at least for the present. 


Printed and Published by Ramesb Chandra Roy Choudhuiy, 
Prabaai PtesB, Calcutta 
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NOTES 


The Latest Statement of the Viceroy 

The latest statement or declaration of the 
Viceroy, issued from Simla on the 7th August 
last relating to the expansion of his Executive 
Council and the future political status of India, 
is not at all satisfactory. It is mainly a re¬ 
iteration of old things and docs not foreshadow 
any fresh constitutional advance. 

The “ Responsibilities ” of ** His 
Majesty*s Government** 

The following passages occur in the 
Viceroy's declaration: 

It goes without saying that they could not con¬ 
template the transfer of their present responsibilities 
for the peace and welfare of India to any system of 
government whose authority is directly denied by large 
and powerful elements in India's national life. Nor 
could they be parties to the coercion of such elements 
into submission to sudi a Government. 

The second point of general interest is the machinery 
for building within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the 
framing of that scheme should be primarily the res¬ 
ponsibility of Indians themselves, and should or^nate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and 
political structure of Indian Ufe, His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment ate in ^rtnpathy with that desire, and wish to 
see it given ^e fuUest practical expression object to 
the due fulfilment of the oblisEStions which Great 
Britain’e long eouneotion with badia has imposed upon 
her and for which IDs Majesty’s Government cannot 
divest themselves of leqMosibuity. 


In these sentences the Viceroy speaks of 
His Majesty's Government's and Great Britain's 
responsibilities and obligations. The respon- 
sibilit’es are for “the peace and welfare of 
India.’’ 

Freedom from internal d’sturbances and 
security from external aggression are implied 
m peace. For more than a quarter of a centurj' 
communal dissensions and conflicts have been 
more frequent than ever before. As to distur¬ 
bances, can it be said that either British India 
or the Indian States are everywhere free from 
disorders ? We need not mention flagrant ins¬ 
tances of disorders in both. Some areas may 
be said to have been and still to be in a state 
of chronic insecurity. They can cease to be 
so if the people be inadd responsible for their 
own security and defence. 

Regarding security from external aggres¬ 
sion, can it be said that from the time that tlie 
sceptre of India passed into the hands of Great 
Britain her aim and her endeavour havlTbe^ 
so to develop the country’s military strength 
as to enable it to repell foreign invasion by its 
own unaided streng^? .Can it be said even 
now that the British Government in India 
have been steadily pursuing any such object ? 
Where is India's vast mewanized land army 
to surpass or even equal that of any of her 
easteipi or western possible invaders 7 Whbre 
the adequately manned and equipped navy«to 
prevent and repell any invation by sea 7 And 
where are the thousands of aeroplanes with their 
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more numerous trained pilots to overpower or 
even match those of her possible invaders ? It 
is true these cannot be brought into being in a 
day. But where are even the adequate begin¬ 
nings ? British generals and others have often 
said that India must take charge of her own 
defence, and that is true. For Britain would not 
be able to spare any of her fighters for India’s 
defence in case some powerful nations attacked 
both Britain and India. The fate of British 
Somaliland ought to be a lesson. In order that 
India may be able to defend herself she requires 
the freedom to do all that is necessarj^ for the 
purpose. 

The welfare of India implies material pros¬ 
perity of her people, national health and 
mental enlightenment. Among the peoples of 
the world under civilized rule the Indian masses 
are the poorest and among them there is greater 
unemployment, in spite of their country’s vast 
resources, their native intelligence, their sobriety 
and their power of patient industry. 

So mueh for material wealth. 

As for health, the vital statistics of all the 
various countries of the world under civilized 
government show that India has the highest 
rate of mortality, which again is a proof of the 
phenomenal poverty of her masses. 

As regards enlightenment, India holds the 
record for illiteracy among the countries of the 
world under civilized government. 

And all this though the countiy ha.s been 
under the rule of Great Britain for more than, 
a century and a half. 

It is found that wherever people are 
wealthier, healthier and more educated and 
enlightened than the masses in India, they arc 
BO because they are self-ruling. Some nations 
are able to spend fabulous amounts for defimce. 
because self-rule has made them rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 

For all the reasons stated above, it is Great 
Britain’s greatest obligation and responsibility 
in India to allow her people to be free and 
self-ruling, instead of indulging in endless 
talk of “ His Majesty’s Government’s ” resi)on- 
sibilities. 

The Viceroy has said that His Majesty's 
Government “ could not contemplate the transfer 
of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfffre of India to any system of govern¬ 
ment whose authority is directly denied by large 
and powerful elements in India’s national life. 
Nor eould they be parties to the coercion of 
such elements into submission^ to sqch a 
Government.” 

The authority of the present "system of 
government ” has been dmied by the largest and 
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)olitically most ipowerful organized elements in 

ndia’s national life not merely in words but by 
direct action. But that Government has not for 
that reason relinquished that authority. 'Therefore 
no representative of that system of government 
can logically and consistently argue that because 
some elements in India’s national life verbally 
deny in advance the authority of India’s propo¬ 
sed National Government, therefore power and 
responsibility cannot be transferrea to that 
Government. 

The Viceroy added that " His Majesty’s 
Government could not be parties to the coercion 
of such elements into submission to such a 
Government.” But should power and responsi¬ 
bility be transferred to a National Government, 
Her Majesty’s Government would have neither 
the responsibility nor the power to coerce any¬ 
body in India. If coercion were necessaiy in 
the case of any elements in India’s national life, 
her National Government would be quite able 
to coerce them into submission. But, as has 
been pointed out in the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution on the Viceroy’s decla¬ 
ration, 

“ that although the Congi-ess has never thought in terms 
of coercing any minority, much less asking Ihe British 
Government to do so, the demand for a settlement of 
the constitution through a Constituent Assembly of duly 
elected ropresentatives has been represented as coercion 
and the issue of minorities has been made into an in¬ 
superable barrier to India’s progress.” 

Though the Viceroy has said that His 
Majesty’s Government cannot oblige tho Con¬ 
gress by undertaking to coerce any minority to 
submit to any possible Popular Indian Govern¬ 
ment, His Majesty’s Government have tried to 
coerce the Congress into submission to them¬ 
selves ! 

India's and Britain's “ Common Cause ** 
and ** Common Ideals" 

The Viceroy’s declaration begins thus : 

India’s anxiety at this moment of critical import¬ 
ance in the world struggle against tyranny and aggres¬ 
sion to contribute to the full to the common cause and 
to the triumph of our common ideals is manifest. 

There is no question that Britain desires 
that no foreigner or foreigners should 
tyrannize over her and that there should be no 
encroachment on her freedom by any aggressor, 
and that India, too, hates tyranny and aggression. 

It is also true that India’s iaeal is that she 
should have back her birthright of freedom, and 
that Britain’s ideal is that her birthright of free¬ 
dom should not be taken away from her. But 
whereas Britain is in deadly earnest in preserving 
her birthright, she does not show aiqr eamesteess 
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in restoring to India her birthright of freedom. 
On the contrary Indians feel that Britain is 
determined, on some excuse or other, to keep 
India under her subjection as much and as long 
as possible. 

So in realitu there does not seem to be any 
community of ideals between India and Britain. 

** Dominion Status ** 

. The Viceroy states in the course of his de¬ 
claration that “ Last October His Majesty V 
Government again made it clear that Dominion 
Status was their objective for India.” 

The most advanced and powerful seetJon (>( 
politically-minded Indians have not accepted 
this objective for India. Those others who have 
accepted it, have done *<0 on the understanding 
that it would be of the Westminster Statute 
variety like that enjoyed by Canada, Soutl 
Africa. An^tralia. But the Secretary of State 
for India in explaining the ViceioyV declaration 
has quoted home wordy of Lord Balfour which 
go to show that the Dominion Status meant foi 
India is to be a status lower than tliat of those 
Dominion". *80 it is doubtful if all those who 
were in favour of Dominion Status will not 
now revise tlieir opinion. 

It is curiou.® that many Britishers say that 
Dominion Status is as good as indef)Piulence, 
some even going to the length of asserting that 
it is superior to independence, but none ot 
these lovers of liberty would seem to agree to 
India having even real Dominion Status, not to 
.speak of independence ! 

War Advisory Council and Expanded 
Executive Council 

The Viceroy proceeds to .state : 

“ They (e>.. His Majesty's Government) added that 
they were ready to authorise the expansion of the 
Governor-General’s Council to include a certain num¬ 
ber of representatives of political parties, and (hey pro¬ 
posed the establishment of a Consultative Committee 
In order to facilitate harmonious co-operation it was 
obvious that some measure of agreement in the pro¬ 
vinces between the major parties was a desirable pre¬ 
requisite to their joint collaboration at the centre. 
Such agreement was unfortunately not reached, and in 
the circumstances no progress was then possible. 

“ During the earlier part of this year I continued my 
efforts to bring political parties together. In tliese last 
few weeks I again entered into conversations with 
prominent political personages in British India and the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Pkincea, the results of 
which have been reported to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. His Majesty’s Government have seen also the 
resolutions passed by the Congr^ Working Committee, 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

"It is clear that the earlier differences, which had 
prevented the achievement of national unity, remain 
unhsidjed - Deeply jn-Bia Majestgr’«..pov«rnment. 


net thia, they do not fed that they should any kmger. 
because of these differences, postpone the expansion ot 
the Governor-General's Council, and the esiablishmOnt 
of a body which will more closely associate Indian 
public opinion with the conduct of the war by the Cen* 
trai Government. They have authorised me accordingly 
to invite a certain number of representative Indians to 
join my Executive Councils. They have authorise 
me further to establish a War Advisory Council whioh 
would meet at regular intervals, and which would con- 
tarn representatives of the Indian States, and of other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole.” 


In an earlier passage of the declaration deep 
concern ha.s been expressed that unity of national 
purpose should be achieved in India as early as 
p'.shible. And it has been said in the passage 
quoted above that “ unfortunately "( 1 ) some 
measure oi agreement between the major parties 
in the province.s was not reached. The differences 
created or aggravated by the law.-* and other 
measures ol the British Government would cease 
to exist with the disappearance of those measures. 
But whiht no attempt is made to do away with 
iho."e laws and other measure, it is said to be 
unfortunate that agreement has not been 
reached ! 

The mention of the name of the Hmdu 
Mahasabha along with that of the Muslim 
I^eague appears to have tickled the vanity of 
some Hindu Mahasabha members. Probably 
they cannot guess that the Hindu Mahasabha 
may have been given this slight recognition for 
a reason similar to that which has led the 
Government to extend their full patronage to 
the Muslim League in preference to other 
numerically stronger Muslim organizations, 
namely, that like the Muslim League the Hindu 
Mahasabha may be utilized to minimize the 
importance of the Congress. 

The Governor-General’s Executive Council 
is to be expanded perhaps by His Excellency 
selecting some men belonging to some communi¬ 
ties to become its additional members, and 
perhaps the number taken from each community 
would not be proportionate to its numerical 
strength. These nominees could not be consi¬ 
dered the representatives of their communities. 
Still thoir inclusion in the Executive 
would have had some constitutional importance 
if the Executive Council or at least its additional 
members had been made responsible to the 
Central Legislature. But that is not to be. 

In order to assess the constitutional value 
of the War Advisory Council it should be remem¬ 
bered that it is to be merely a consultative body. 
That it would include representatives of -the 
India'n States does not mean that the people , 
of the States will have in it men elected oy 
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princes or of the chamber of princes will be 
there. 

it is stated that His Majesty’s Government 
deeply regret that the “earlier differences,” 
whatever that may mean, “ remain unbridged.” 
But it is not stated what His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have actually done to construct a bridge 
between or to obliterate at least those differences 
which owe their origin to Government action. 
That in spite of these differences remaining 
unbridged some action is going to be taken is in 
the Government’s own interests. 

Full Weight to be Given to Minority 
Views 

The Viceroy’s declaration proceeds : 

The conversations which have taken place and the 
resolutions of the bodies, which I have just mentioned, 
make it clear, however, that there is still in certain 
quarters doubt as to the intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government for the constitutional future of India, and 
that there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of 
minorities, whether political or religious, is sufficient¬ 
ly safeguarded in relation to any constitutional change 
by the assurance already given. 'There are two main 
points which have emerged. On those two points His 
Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their 
posifion clear. 

The first is as to the position of the minorities in 
relation to any future constitutional scheme. It has 
already been made clear that my declaration of last 
October does not exclude examination of any part cither 
of the Act of 1935 or of the policy and plans on which 
it is based. His Majesty’s Government’s concern that 
full weight should be given to the views of the minori¬ 
ties in any revision has also been brought out. ’That 
remains the position of His Majesty's Government. 

The rel’gious, cultural, linguistic and other 
similar rights of minorities should certainly be 
fully safe-guarded, and the Congress has all 
along been for such safeguarding. But according 
to what principle of political science, justice or 
equity are the views of minorities alone to be 
’ given that full weight which is not to be given 
to the views of the majority ? Why should any 
minority be allowed to have a strang’ehold on 
the freedom movement ? Is it an original sin 
or a crime to be the majority of a nation ? Are 
the majority of a nation outlaws ? 

2 «id who are the minorities, pray ? If the 
Muslim community be a minority, wh’ch it is, 
why are the views of the Muslim I/cague alone 
to be taken into consideration, ignoring the 
existence of other numerically stronger and in¬ 
fluential Muslim organizations 7 The answer is 
obvious. Unlike the Muslim League, they are 
Nat'qnalists and support the Congress demand 
for independence. 

, Minority views are going to be used* as a 
sort of veto on all proposals which go against 
British, political and eoemonuo interests. And, 


therefore, only those communities or sections of 
communities stand a chance of being treated as 
minorities who favour the continuance of British 
domination. Otherwise there could be no reason 
why the views of the Hindu minorities in Bengal, 
Panjab, Sind and N.-W. F. Province should not 
be given full weight. 

The Viceroy says: 

“It has already been made clear that my declara¬ 
tion of last October does not exclude examination of 
any part either of the Act of 1935 or of the policy and 
plans on which it is based.” 

Opponents of the Communal Decision on 
which the Act of 1935 is based should not build 
any superstructure of hope on this observation 
of His Excellency. Nor should the Indian 
advocates of legally unobstructed industrial and 
commercial development of India by Indians 
expect from it that the chapter on D’serimations 
in the Government of India Act of 1935 will be 
omitted or substantially amended in response to 
their patriotic views. 

Another “ Round Table Conference ” ? 

The Viceroy's declaration conrludes : 

It is clear that the moment, when the Common¬ 
wealth is engaged in a struggle for existence, is not 
one in which fundamental, constitutional issues can be 
decisively resolved. But His Majesty’s Government 
authorise me to declare that they will most readily 
assent to the setting up after the conclusion of the war 
with the least possible delay of a body representative 
of the principal elements in India’s national life in 
order to devise the frame work of the new constitution 
and they will lend every aid in their power to hasten 
decisions on ail relevant matters to the utmost degree. 
Meanwhile they will welcome and promote in any way 
possible every sincere and practical step that may be 
taken by representative Indians themselves to reach a 
basis of friendly agreement, fii-stly, on the forni which 
the post-war representative body should take, and the 
methods by which it should arrive at its conclusions, 
and secondly upon the principles and outlines of the 
coastitution itself. 'They trust, however, that for the 
period of the war with the Central Government recon¬ 
stituted and strengthened in the manner I have dewrib- 
cd and with the help of the War Advisory Council all 
parties, communities and interests will combine and co¬ 
operate in making a notable Indian contribution to the 
victory of the world cause which is at stake. More¬ 
over, they hope that in this process new bonds of union 
and understanding will emerge and thus pave the way 
towards the attainment by India of that free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth which remains 
the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown 
and of the British Parliament.—A. P. 7. 

It is quite true that at this critical juncture 
no elaborate parliamentary legislation relating 
to the future constitution of India practicable. 
But as war time legislation of various kmds has 
been undertaken and carried through even during 
this period, it is quite practicable to pass an 
Act-in. BarUament now laying down,in definite 
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terma that within six months or one year at the 
longest Dominion Status will be given to In^a 
by parliamentary statute. As such Status has 
been long promised, there should be no difficulty 
in giving parliamentary sanction to the promise. 
The British Parliament should make the promise 
its own, because it has been stated authorita¬ 
tively, without a dissentient voice, in both houses 
of Parliament, which is the ultimate authority 
ip the British constitution, that, not to speak of 
promises made by lesser persons, not even a 
pledge given by the Sovereign himself is binding 
on Parliament against its judgment. 

If it be said, as was said in the course of 
the debate on the Government of India Bill, that 
Dominion Status cannot be defined and there¬ 
fore an Act promising Dominion Status would 
be practically unmeaning, then it may also be 
said that the recent and previous hopes of 
Dominion Status held out to India by British 
statesmen and functionaries of various ranks are 
also practically unsubstantial. 

A Promise to set up a body representative 
of the jffincipal elements in India’s national lif*' 
is containgd in the Viceroy’s declaration. It i- 
to be presumed that the Government will decide 
winch are the principal elements and will 
nominate the “ representatives ” of these ele¬ 
ments and will fix the number of “ representa¬ 
tives ” of each clement. This cannot be 
satisfactory. The “ elements ” and their 
“ representatives ” might be so cliosen that, as 
was the case with the mischievous Round Table 
Conferences, it would be imposs’ble for them to 
arrive at any agreed conclusions. The British 
Government did not give effect to the rccom- 
meirdations of even the Aga Khan and other 
“ Moderates,” but framed their own Government 
of India Act. So even if the “ representative ” 
body adumbrated in the Viceroy’s declaration 
do make any agreed proposals, there is no 
guarantee that they will be given effect to, seeing 
that then the war being over the British Govern¬ 
ment will feel absolutely unconstrained to dis¬ 
regard all varieties of Indian opinion. But we 
have already given more t’»me and space to the 
Viceroy’s declaration than was perhaps necessary. 
We note in conclusion that “ sincere and practi¬ 
cal steps ” taken by “ representative ” Indians 
to reach a basis of friendlv agreement ” will be 
vre’eomed by the British Government. But the 
judges of the Indians’ representative character 
and the sincerity and practicability of the steps 
will be that Government! 

Mr. Amer/s Speeches on India 

In the Viceroy’s last month’s carefully and 
cautiously worded declaration guarded language 


has been used. The speeches on Indian affurs 
in general and the Viceroy’s declaration in parti¬ 
cular which Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, delivered at the Opera House at Blackpool 
and in the House of Commons repeated many 
of the Viceroy’s views word for word and were 
fine literary efforts. But fine words butter no 
parsnips. 

It is not necessary to comment in great 
detail on Mr. Amery’s speeches. We will notice 
a few points in them. They contain reiterations 
of bureaucratic half-truths whose real character 
has been repeatedly exposed but which British 
imperialists will use as their stock in trade until 
•India wins freedom. More than two decades 
ago we wrote with regard to fitness for self-rule : 
“ There are two kinds of fitness: the fitness to 
have and exercise a right, and the fitness to win 
it. The first kind of fitness can be proved by 
facts and arguments. This we have done. The 
second kind can be proved only by the logic 
of achievement,” that is, by winning self-rule. 
All the arguments and pseudo-arguments brought 
forward by British imper’alists against Indian 
self-rule have been met. But they can argue still 
and will go on arguing. It is the Indian nation¬ 
alists’ misfortune that they have to bring forward 
counter-arguments. But while doing so, they 
must remember that they can silence their 
opponents only by the logic of ach’evement. 

In his Blackpool speech Mr. Amery paid a 
tribute to India’s civilization, which we 
appreciate. 

With regard to “ this English freedom ” he 
observ’ed : 

“This Englisli freedom of ours, we have never 
thouKhl of it as a monopoly to be secured for ourselveB 
at the expense of others. We have sought to spread 
it wherever our adventurous people have wandered 
afield and wherever British influence has extended. It 
has been the life-blood of our Empire, securing tjie 
unfailing allegiance across the wide-world spaces, con¬ 
verting conquest into free'and equal partpendiip.” 

The last quoted sentence does not yet apply 
to India. 

Ilis promise of Dominion Status is contained 
in the following words : 

We have repeatedly declared our resolve that India 
shall attain to the same freedom, to the same full and 
equal partnership in the Commonwealth as the other 
Dominions or, for that matter, as this country herself. 
There is no greater freedom, no higher status, than that 
in the world today. 

A similar description of Dominion Status 
has been given in his House of Commons speech. 

* Is the. status of the British Dominions 
higher than that of the United States, of 
America, or, say, of Japan ? 
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The effect of the promise of Dominion 
Status is spoiled by the following (jualifying 
words:. 

We have in thet« last few days gi\en further 
earnest of our intentions by making it clear that, subject 
to due provision for those special obligations and res¬ 
ponsibilities which our long connection with India has 
imposed on us, we wish to see India, like other Domi¬ 
nions, framing her own Constitution in her own way 
and in harmony with her own political, social and eco¬ 
nomic conception. 

Tlie effect of the promise of Dominion 
Status is further spoiled, if not entirely nullified, 
by the following passage in Mr, AmeryV sjiccoh 
in the House of Corarnonf': 

As the late Lord Balfour pointed out in hU re¬ 
markable exposition of the nature of British Conmiou- 
wealth relations in the constitutional report of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926—“ the princiiiles of eiiualjty 
and similarity appropriate to status do not univ ei siilly 
extend to function," and he in>-taneed in particular the 
functions of defence and foreign policy. It is in itjspoet 
of these, for example, that the position of India both 
in virtue of her historic militai.v organisation and of 
her geographical position differs from that of the 
Dominions, but the difference that arises from these 
and similar obligations is one of degree and not of kind 
For, in the case of every Dominion there ha.s always 
been some measure of adjustment, formal or informal, 
to British obligations. 

It is Lord Morley’s fur-coat argument in 
another form ! 

In his Blackpool speech Mr. Amcry hud 
said that * India shall attain to the same free¬ 
dom, to the same full and jrec partnership in 
the Commonwealth as the other Dominion^ or, 
for that matter, as this country herself" A 
subtle distmetion has been drawn between 
status and function. But if a country, n.g., 
Britain, be sclf-eontrollcd as regards all func¬ 
tions, including those relating to defence and 
foreign policy, and if another country, c.g., 
India, cannot function independently as regards 
her defence and foreign jbolicv, is it not absurd 
to suggest that when India shall have attained 
to her special brand of Dominion Status, her 
freedom will be the sayne as that of “ thi*! 
country (Britain) herself ” and that India will 
have**tll?r" smne full and eauai partnership in 
the Brit’sh Commonwealth ” “ as this count) y 
(Britain) herself,” or that there will not then 
be any “ higher status ” in the world than 
India’s ? 

The second sentence in Mr. Amery’s House 
of Commons speech is : 

To keep one’s balance steadily^ along a knife-edge 
of ice in the high Alps is a much easier task than thread¬ 
ing one’ii,wav without stumbling or offence through the 
intricaie^tfall-etrewD paase of the present Indian 
t i ofl. ^ , 


The “intricate pitfall-strewn maze of the 
present Indian situation ” is to not a little extent 
the creation of British statecraft. 

In the course of his eulogy on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935 Mr. Amery observed : 

“ So far as the provincial part of the Act is con¬ 
cerned. it presently came into operation and is stiU 
being worked succewfuUy in four out of the eleven 
provinces.” (Italics ours.—^E d., M. R.). 

Astounding truth ! 

How successfully the administrations of 
these Provinces is being conducted the Hindus 
of the N.-W. F. ProA'ince, Sind, Bengal and the 
Punjab know to tbeir cost. 

Mr. Ainery paid a well-deserved tribute to 
the Congre^s and its leadt'rs: 

The Congress leaders .arc men insjiired by an ardent 
national patriotism. They have built up a remarkable 
organization, by far the most efficient poiilical machine 
m India, of which they arc iubll\ proud. They have 
striven to make that organization national .and all- 
embracing. If only they had Mieeeeded, it the Congress 
<’ould, in fact, speak, as it professes to speak, foi all the 
main elements m India's narional life then however 
advanced their demands our problem would havf> been 
in many rebpoels far easier than i1 is today It is 
true that the.\ are numerieallv the largest ! ingle party 
in British India. But their clrim in virtue of that fact 
to speak for India is utterly denied by very important 
elements in India's complex national life. 

Mr. Ameiy admits that the Congresb 
leadens have strhan to make that organizat’on 
national and all-embracing and if they had 
sncci-eded “ our problem would have been 

easier. ” Had he been both well-informed 

and fearlessly impartial he would have been 
compelled tu add that the Briti&h Goveimuent 
not only did not help the Congress leaders to 
make the Congress naiional and all-ernbrac'ng 
but that they liave been actually helping and 
patronizing its opponents and thwarting its 
endeavour. 

Referring to the Muslims Mr. Amery has 
expressed the opinion that 

“In religion and social outlook, in historic tradi¬ 
tion and culture the difference between them and theit 
Hindu fellow-countp^men goes ah deep as if not deep^ 
than any similar difference in Europe.” 

This is a highly exaggerated view of Hindu- 
Muslim differences, born of a consc'ous or 
unconscious desire to exploit these differences for 
a political purpose. Many enlightened Indian 
Muasalmans have exposed the incorrectness of 
this view. Mr. Amery h’mself has unwittingly 
borne witness agamst this view by pbserving 
in a later passage of the same speech : 

“There is the fact that India can boast of ao 
ancient civilization and of a long histoty common to 
all its peoples of which <M Indiana are equally proud.” 
(ltaliflS.«UlSj>nEK,..JIf, .BJl. .. .... 
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A similar inclination to exploit some social 
differences manifested itself when Mr. Amery 
referred to the position of the ** scheduled castes ” 
in Hindu society. Many of these castes pro¬ 
tested against their being placed in the scheduled 
list. 

In spite of the differences referred to by 
Mr. Amery he could himself i)erocive and point 
out India’s fundamental unity : 

It is essential to keep these differences in mind 
when we talk of finding a solution for India’s constitu¬ 
tional problems. They are af the moment still un¬ 
bridged. I refuse to regard them as unbridgeable 
Underlying them there is after all the fact that India 
is a self-contained and distinctive region of the world. 
There is the fact that India can boast of an ancient 
civilization and of a long history common to all its 
peoples of which all Indian.s are equall.v proud Is 
there any Indian who is not proud to be called an 
Indian or any Indian or any community who has no! 
felt a thrill of pride to be a tellow countryman of a man 
like Rabindranath Tagore whom Oxford has just 
honoured in .so unique a manner ? Underlying them 
too is the unity not merely of administration but of 
political thought and aspiration which we here can 
justly claim to have contributed to India’s national 
life. India cannot be unitary in the sense that we are 
in this Island but she can still be a unity-India’a future 
house of freedom has room for many mansions. 

If in the last sentence of the extract given 
above Mr. Amery cxjrrcssed indirect approval 
of the Pakistan proposal, he was guilty of pro¬ 
fanation in adapting a sacred utteranco of .Tesus 
Christ for blessing a scheme which contains 
seeds of bitter communal discord and national 
disint( gration and disruption. 

\Vc will tonclude by referring to one other 
passage in Mr. Amery's speech ; 

His Majesty’s Government have made it clear that 
they could not contemplate the transfer of their present 
responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to am- 
system of government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life 
In this matter too there is no departure from the prin¬ 
ciples which have governed the coming into existence 
of every Dominion constitution. In every case in the 
Dominions there has been an antecedent agreement not 
only between the geographical units but also between 
the main racial elements—^English and French in 
Canada, British and Boer in South Africa—both as to 
the method of framing the constitution and as to the 
constitution itself. 

Hindus and Muslims in India—'not to 
speak of the mam body of Hindus tind the 
scheduled caste Hindus—^are not racially differ¬ 
ent from one another in the sense that the Frenoh 
and the English in Canada and the English and 
the Boers in South Afriea are racially different. 
The Muslims in India are mostly descendants 
of Hindu converts. Moreover, they speak the 
flame Indian Itoguages, whereas the English, 


the Boers and the French’ speak differeat 
languages. 

British imperialists have been amaking 
much of the fact that in India some sections 
of Muslims and some other “ elements of 
national life” deny the authority and repre¬ 
sentative character of the Congress. But tnese 
minorities have, in |act, received encouragement, 
if not also instigation, from British sources, in 
thc'r attitude. And may it be asked, if before 
granting self-rule to Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, etc., Britain inquired whether the 
native races there admitted or denied the 
authority and representative character of the 
European settlers in their midst ? 

Congress Resolution on Viceroy*s 
Statement 

At Wardha on the 22nd August last the 
Congress Working Oommjttee passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution on the Viceroy's latest 
statement and the report of the speech of the 
Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons explaining it: 

“ The Working Committee have read the statemeot 
is.'iued by the Viceroy on the authority of the British 
Government on the 8th of August and the report of 
the speech of the Secretary of State for India in the 
House of Commons explaining the Viceroy’s statement. 
Tlipy note with deep re^t that the British Govern¬ 
ment have rejected the friendly offer and practical sug¬ 
gestion contained in the Poona resolution of the A.-3. 
C. C. of 28th .July framed for a solution of the deadlock 
and (o enable the Indian National Congress to with¬ 
draw its non-eo-operation and secure in the recent crisis 
the patriotic co-operotion of all the peo]:>le of India in 
the governance of India and the organisation of national 
defence. 

Must Attain Status of Free and Independent 
Nation 

“ The Working Committee have read with pain 
and indignation the declarations and assumptions con¬ 
tained in the .statements and speeches made on behalf 
of the British Government which .seek to deny India hw 
natural right of complete'national freedom and reite- 
pite the untenable claim that Britain should maintain 
herself in a dominant position in India in the discharge 
of the higher functions of the state. j 

"These claims render false and empty even their 
own promise to rraognise India at an early date pa a 
free and equal unit within the British Coi^onv^alth. 
Such claim.s and recent events and developments in ^e 
world have confirmed the Committee’s conviction that 
India cannot function within the orbit of an imperial 
power and must attain the status of a free and indepen¬ 
dent nation. This does not prevent close association 
with other countries within a comity of free nations for 
the peace and progress of the world. 

Blow to Willingneu to Compromtse and Adjnsunent 
. of CUiins 

• “ The Working Committee are of the opinion that 
the assertion contained in the statements made on be¬ 
half of the British Government that they will not part 
with power and responaibilily in favour of the eleoted 
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rapresentativM of the people of India and that, there> 
fore the present autocratic and irresponsible sjn^m of 
Government must continue so long as any group of 
people dr the Princes, as distinguished from the people 
of the States, or perhaps even foreign vested interests, 
raise objections to any constitution framed by the elec¬ 
ted representatives of the people of India, is a direct 
encouragement and incitement to civil discord and 
strife and amounts to a fatal blow to all willingness 
to compromise and adjustment of claims. 

Gongreu Never Hioaght of Coercing any Minority 

"The Committee regret that although the Congress 
has never thought in terms of coercing any minority, 
much less of asking the British Government to do so, 
the demand for a settlement of the constitution through 
a Constituent Assembly of duly elected representatives 
hu been misrepresented as coercion and the issue of 
minorities has been made into an insuperable barrier 
to India’s progress. 

“The Congress has proposed that minority rights 
should be amply protected bv agreement with elected 
^resentatives of the minorities concerned. The 
Working Committee, therefore, cannot but conclude 
that the attitude and assertions contained in these state¬ 
ments made on behalf of the British Government con¬ 
firm the prevailing feeling that the British authority 
has been continual'y operating so as to create, maintain 
and aggravate differences in India’s national life 

“The Working Committee note with astonishment 
that the demand for the constitution of a proviaonal 
Government composed of persons commanding the con¬ 
fidence of the various elected groups in the present 
Central Legislature formed under the 1919 Constitution 
of India has been described by the Secretary of State 
for India as one that would raise the unsolved constitu¬ 
tional issue and prejudge it in favour of the majoritv 
and against the minorities 
Statement and Speech are Against Democnic> 

"The Working Committee are of the opinion that 
the rejection of this proposal unmistakably indicates 
that there is no willingness on the part of the British 
Government to part with any power and authority even 
for the immediate purpose of securing co-operation in 
the war efforts. The British Government would gather 
tonther and carry on with such dissentient groups and 
individuals as oppose the wishes of the majoiity of the 
people of India and without any co-ordination with the 
elected legislatures at the Centre or in the Provinces, 
rather than concede anything that would work towards 
the recognition of the rights* of the people of India to 
rule themselves democratically. For these reasons the 
Working Committee have come to the conclusion that 
the statements referred to are wholly opposed not only 
to the principle of democracy as acclaimed by the 
British Government in the war but also to the best 
intensts'^f India and they cannot be a party to 
accepting the proposals contained in the statement or 
advising the country to accept them. 

“ 'The Working Committee consider that these 
declarations and offers not only fall far short of the 
Congira demand, but would be impediments to the 
evolution of a free and united India; the Working Com¬ 
mittee call upon the people to condemn the attitude 
adopted by the British Government by means of pub¬ 
lic meetings and otherwise, as also through their elected 
representatives in the provincial legislaturesi/’—A. P. efe 
V.P. 

The Congress Working Committee has 
correctly analysed and stated the policy and 


intention of the British Government as clearly 
indicated in the Viceroy's statement and the 
Secretary of State's explanation thereof. As 
there has been no response on the part of the 
Government to the Congress request contained 
in the Poona resolution of the A.-I. C. C. of 
24th July last, the Congress could not, consis¬ 
tently with its position, co-operate with the 
Government. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, leader of the Congress 
Nationalist party, is reported to have expressed 
the view that, “ even if no good was to come 
out of the Viceroy's statement it would be 
harmful not to respond to it," and “ that -i 
political party which had the solid backing of 
the majority of the nation, if represented on tho 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, was bound to 
exert some influence wh’ch might prove benefi¬ 
cial to the country even if it be only to a little 
extent." 

That may be true. 

But how can a party pledged to fight for 
the complete freedom of the country co-operate 
with the British Government in the hope of 
exerting “ some influence " “ which might prove 
beneficial to the country even if it be only to 
a little extent ” ? Co-operating for crumbs from 
the British Government's table and fighting tho 
same government for winning full freedom can¬ 
not go together. The Congress cannot give up 
the struggle for freedom. It must choooe 
between crumbs and combat. It has rightly 
chosen the latter. 

Congress and the Present Political 
Situation 

The Congress Working Committee has 
issued the following resolution to the press ; 

“ The decision of the British Government to enforce 
their will on India in opposition to the will of the great 
majority of the people and regardless of consequences, 
has produced a situation of the utmost gravity. The re¬ 
jection of the Congress proposals is proof of the British 
Government’s determination to continue to hold India 
bv the sword. 

Ahrbsts of Workehs 

" In order to compass this end, they have been 
endeavouring to undermine the strength of the Congress 
by picking up and arresting hundreds of public workers, 
including the best workers of the Congrres under the 
Defence of India Act which has no popular sanction 
whate.ver. 

“Imposino a Stbugolb” 

“The desire of the Congress not to embarrass the 
British Government at a time of peril for thein has been 
misunderetood uid despiired.^ They are iinposing on the 
Congress a struggle to indicate its position and to act 
for the preservation of the liberties and honour of the 
people. ' 

“The CoDgrea can have no thought but that of the 
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supreme good of the dumb and toiling milliona of India 
and through them of the whole of submerged humanity. 

A.-I. C. C. MEasTiNO 

“ In view of the gravity of the situation, the Work¬ 
ing Committee have decided to convene a meeting of 
the All-India Congrem Committee on Sunday, Septem¬ 
ber 15. The Working Committee call upon all the 
Congress organisations to cany on their activities with 
full vigour and in particular, to explain the Cougrehs 
position and recent devclopmoiits to the public. Satya- 
giaha coramittocs must see that those who have taken 
the pledge act in terms of this pledge and carry on the 
constructive ami other activities of the C’ongresH." 

Gandhiji Says Viceregal Pronowu'ement 
“ Deeply Distressing ” 

In response to the “ News Chri'nielo's ” 
ro<]uest Mahatmn Oandhi litis cabled the follow¬ 
ing statement : 

Wakdiia, Aug 13 

“ H.'iving retired from participation in t'ougreK's 
politic®, I have refrained from esiireasing opinion on the 
reeent Viceregal pronouneenieiil. But itressure from 
friends in Krigland and fellow-workers here demands 
rrsi»onse from me. 

"The Viceiegal jironouneeiuenl is deeply di.slre.s'«iiig 
It widens the gulf between India, as repiesenb-d by the 
Coiigre-.s, aiifl England. I’hiiikiiig India oul.side tlie 
Congress too has not welcomed the pionouncemeiit. 
The Seeretary of State’s gloss soothes the ear, but does 
not dispel suspicion. Neither the pronoimcemi'iit takr-s 
nole of the smouldering discontent My own fear is 
that ilemocracy is being wrecked. Britain cannol claim 
lo stand for justice, if she fail® to be just to India 
India’s disease is loo deep to j’icid to any iiiake-belicvi* 
or half-hearted measures. — A. P. 

Sir Oliver Lodge Demi 

Sir OliviT L()d}>c, F.R.S., the famous 
British seienlist, died on (he 22iul August last 
lie was 89 at the time of hi.s deatli. 

He was Professor of Phvsics at the Liverpool Tlni- 
veisity from 1881-1900; a Haiiiford Medalist of Iloyal 
■Society, 1898; President ot (he Physical Society of 
London, 1899-1900; PiX'.sidcnt of the Society u{ P.syciiic!il 
Research. 1901-1904 and ]9.'12; lV"idonl of the British 
Assoi-iatiou. 1913-14; Albert Medalist of the Royal 
Society of Ai't.s as Pioneer in Wireh'ss Telegraphy, 1919; 
Principal of the University of Birminghaiu, 1900-1919, 
Faraday Medalist of Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
1932; Inventor of Machinery for Dispelling Fog; promi¬ 
nent in P.<ychicnl Research with a profound faith in the 
ultinuite unity of Science and Religion. 

Hia well-known works are Man and the Universe. 
1908; The Ethei- of Space, 1909; Raymond or Life and 
Death, 1916; Beyond Pliysics, 1930; Advancing Science, 
1931; Past Years, An Autobiography, 1931; My Philo¬ 
sophy, 1938, 

U. P, Hiiydu Sangathan Committee 
Supports Viceregal Statement 
Conditionally 

Cawnpohb, Aug. 19. 

The view that the Hindu Mahasabha should accept 
the Viceroy's offer subject to the condition that His 


Excellency is able to satisfy Mr. Savarkar on four 
points, namely. 

(1) Time Limit for Dominion Statug, 

(2) Pakistan Scheme, , * 

(3) Communal question and 

(4) Viceroy’s Council, 

was expressed by the Committee of the U. P. Hindu 
Sangathan Committee held here during the week-end 
under the Presidentship of Sir Jwala Pmad Srivastava. 

The conditions precedent to the acceptance of the 
offer state that the Dominion Status should be granted 
within a reasonable time after the war. 

The two-nation theory of the Muslim liCaguo should 
not be countenanced and the Pakistan Scheme not 
(olorated. 

Congress should not be recognised as competent to 
talk on behalf of Hindus, and the All-India Hindu 
Maliiusabha alone is entitled to represent Hindus, anil 
finally : 

The number of nominees of the Hindu Mahasabha 
and (he Muslim League to be appointed to the expand¬ 
ed Executive Couneil of the Governor-General should 
be in proportion to tbe numerieal strength of the two 
eommunitic®.— A. P. 

U. P. Hindus* Four Conditions 

I’lie kind of Dominion Status, foreshadowed 
in the speoch of tho Secretary of State for India 
exjileiirng (lie Viceroy’s statement, is not worth 
mucli. So, if the Hindus insist on having 
Dominion Statii.s within a fixed period, it must 
he Dominion Status like that enjoyed by Canada, 
tor example. 

No Indian nationalist, to whatever comrau- 
luty Ilf may belong, ran aceept the false and 
untmahle two-nation theory. 

All Hindus, whether nationalist or not, 
mill all Indian nationalists, whatever their 
religion^ persuasion, must eondemn and reject 
th(‘ Pakistan scheme. 

The Congress is no doubt not competent 
to .speak for Hindus as Hindus, hut it is com- 
peicnt to .speak for its Hindu ineinhers and 
.lyiiip.ithisers. The All-India Hindu Alahasabha 
is undoubtedly the biggest and most represen-* 
tative Hindu organization. 

Tlic last condition is very important. 
hAory member of the Hindu Mahasabha and 
all true nationalists should insist on its fulfil- • 
ment. 

Dominion Status of the kind enjoyed, fflr 
(xample, by Canada or Eire or South Africa, 
is undoubtedly valuable and would be worth 
having, though, for reasons explained in this 
lievifw more than once, it cannot be our. final 
goal. The final goal is complete independence, 
such, for example, as the United States of 
America or Japan possesses. It would be easier 
for us to reach the goal of complete indepen¬ 
dence if we had Dominion Status of the kind 
referred to above than if we were doomed to 
rot in our present political status or no-status. 
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As tile Congress represents all communities 
hO lar as they are component parts of the 
IndiAn nation as a whole, it is certainly entitled 
to .“iieak for the Hindus, the Muslims, the 
C'inistians, and other communities so far as 
(lie riaiiutud rights (and duties) of tliese coiu- 
munities as parts of the nation are concerned. 
I( is tile duty of the Congress to SiC that the 
members of all coniinunities have equal civic 
and political rights and are treated as equal 
citissens by the State. The Congress has no 
liglit to accept on behall ot the members ol 
any community any lower nglils, privileges or 
.status than those of the meraber.s of any other 
community. If it thinks it has such a right and 
act>5 on such a belief, as it appears to have done 
in nominally neither accepting nor rejectini> 
but in reality accepting the so-called Commu¬ 
nal “ Award,” it arrogates to itself a function 
which does not properly belong to it. The 
lliiidu Maliasabha and the Congress Nationalist 
jiarty have acted rightly in condemning (he 
Congress attitude in this matter. It is the 
right and the duty of the Hindu Mahasablia 
to protect and safeguard the rights ami 
interests of the Hindus in matters pertaining 
to their religion, their social in.slitutions and 
customs and their culture and take all neco.s- 
saiy stejis for the removal of their grievance^ 
in all matters, including those of a political 
character. Muslim and other coinmuna! orga¬ 
nizations have .similar rights and duties in 
relation to their resiieeliv'e communities. But 
tiuse rights and duties of all communal orga¬ 
nizations and their exercise and performance 
of the same cannot deprive the (Congress, whicli 
is India’s most powerlul, if not the sole national 
iioii-C( mniunal or alNcommunal organization, 
of the right to woik for the protection and 
.safeguarding of the inteie-t.- and rights and 
the removal of the grievance'* of all communi¬ 
ties and their members rnjardcH as Indian 
nat'lo7iah. 

So long as India’s constitution rests on a 
coinniunal basis, as it does at present, th( 
Hindu Maha^abha will be ((uitc within its 
jiist rights to insist on a just proportional nti- 
mcrcial rcpn'sent.'ition of the Hindus in the 
Central Executive (kiuncil, in the CeRtral 
IjCgislature, in Provincial Cabinets and Legis¬ 
latures, aftd in all local boflies. But the constitu¬ 
tion cannot be allowed to rest permanently on a 
communal basis—in fact, it ought never to have 
been placed on such a basis. It ought to have 
a democratic basis, and the sooner it ha? such 
aobasis, the better. When it has sui'h a basi.'*, 
only the fittest must be the nation’s function¬ 
aries and representatives at the Centre, in the 


Provinces and in all local bodies, irrespective 
of community, creed and caste. 

C. W. C. on Government Ordinance 
on Volunteer Organizations 

On the 23rd August last the Congress 
Working CoiumitUc concluded its six days’ 
.session at Wardlia after passing the following 
resolution on the Governor-General’s ordinanci' 
legarding private volunteer organizations : ■ 

“The Working Committee have consideied the 
recent Ordinance ol tlie Govornor-Oeneral relating to 
volunteers. The Committee are nut in u position to 
understand the n>al purpose underlying this Ordinance 
and consider it as too widely and vaguely worded and 
liable to abu.se in its application. The time chosen for 
its proimilgatiun and the terms thereof are such as to 
lend .‘.oine justification to the interi)retiition that it hiw 
been Lssued to prevent and hamper the normal activi¬ 
ties ol Congress volunteers. 

“The Working Committee fully agi'ee that private 
armies organised for furthering political or coiumunat 
objectives by intimuiatiou or force are objeetionable 
and .should not be jireinitled but I here i.s no analogy 
between .such private aimies and (he training by drill 
exercise and olherwi.se of voluntccra for iioaceful na¬ 
tional service. Congrix* resolutions cyul instructions 
issucfl in respect of its voluntec*rs make it clear that 
lhe.se volunteers are organised for the conslniclive acti- 
vitie.s of the Oongre.ss for promoting communal har¬ 
mony, for preserving order at times of meetings, con¬ 
ferences and (he like, for teaching discipline and raising 
pliy.sieal standariKs ol fitnes.s for service of the people. 

“ Such volunteers an' pledged to non-violence and 
they were nc'ver intended nor are tiny exjiectcd to seek 
to enforc'c by intiinid.'ition or otherwise the political 
view.s of the Congicss on others. They cannot be 
mistaken by (ire.ss or otherwi-so for tlie military or the 
police, 

“The Working Coiiiinitlee trust that the Ordinance 
was not intended and will not be luLsused to suppress 
the lawful and iieaeeful work of such volunteers or to 
interfere with their dihlinctive dress, drill exercise and 
peaceful activities. 

“The Comniillee, therefore, direct (hat the normal 
activities of the C'ongre.ss Seva Dal and other Congi'eyt 
volunteers should be carried on au«l that all such volun¬ 
teers should continue the nuliotial service which they 
are privileged to i)ei'fomi.”— A. P. 

May it not be that the Govcrnniput felt that 
to ban the Khaksar movement alone might 
displease the Muslims or at least a powerful 
Siction of the Muslim community, while think¬ 
ing at the same time that the Khaksurs’ activities 
in the Panjab could not be tolerated, and so in 
order to create in the public mind an impres¬ 
sion of its impartiality it has banned all private 
volunteer organizations ? But should useful 
cereals and useless weeds all be uprooted ? 

The real character of the Khaksar move¬ 
ment has been shown in an article in our last 
June number, in which extracts have been given 
from authoritative Khaksar publications in 
support of the writer's views. 
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Relief For Sufferers from Floods 
in Orissa 

The terrible and unprecedented floods in the 
Vaitarani river in the district of Balasorc in 
Orissa this year are known to the public. 

The Speaker of the Orissa Assembly, Babii 
Mukunda Prasad Das, when wired to, replied 
from Balasore under date the 8lh July, 1940, 
as follows : 

' “ Sahu Servindia, Poona D. D. 

Five thousand families rendered homeless. 

People in extremely pitiable condition. 

Flood rising ag'ain. 

Speaker, Orissa. ” 

This tells of the situation of the flood- 
.^trieken area in the district of Balasore. 

An ai>peal has been made to the public t» 
help the sufferers there. All help for the cause 
shotild be sent to the “Secretary, Servants of 
India Society, Poona, 4.” 

National Herald” Appears Without 
War News Headlines 

The National Herald has done right in pub¬ 
lishing war news without heaillines, as thi' 
r. I*. Ciovernment in its wisdom ordered it to 
submit suoh headlines for official scrutiny before 
])ublieation. 

“ Basic Facts For Health Survey ” 

We have received from tlie Publicity 
Department of the Corporation of Calcutta a 
copy of a very useful jiamphlet entitled Basic 
Facts for Heath Survey. In this pamphlet 
figures have been collected with the object of 
helping the organisers of different Health 
Agencies in their work w’ith data to study the 
situation and to develop a programme. As the 
problems of Calcutta cannot be isolated from 
the rest of Bengal, the Department has given 
the figures of the Province with a special empha¬ 
sis on Calcutta. The pamphlet is being given 
free to the organisers and authorities of different 
Health Organisations and agencies in the city. 

We hope to be able to make good use of 
it in future. 

Government Explanation of Ordinance 
About Volunteer Organizations 

In view of the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee’s resolutibn on “ the recent Ordinance of the 
Governor-General relating to volunteers,” and 
” in order to remove any possible misapprehen¬ 
sion,” the Government of India has considered 
it “ desirable to restate the position,” 


“ although in their opinion a study of the orders them¬ 
selves, and of the Communique of August 6th which 
explained their intention leaves no room for doubt.” 

So they have issued a Communique in the 
course of which they say : 

" No new Ordinance has been promulgated. The 
Orders were isssued under the existing Rules framed 
under the Defence of India Act, as passed by the 
Ijcgislaturc. The Orders are not direct^ against any 
particular Association, nor are they intended to inter¬ 
fere with the lawful activities of any organisation, lliey 
forbid certain easily recognisable forms of activity, 
namely, drilling of a military nature and the wearing 
of imiform.s re.«embliug milifarj' or official uniforms. 
In general terms those aetivities may be dcseribed as 
imitations of military methods. Tlicsc methods arc 
followed by the army and police for a definite object— 
that object is the use or display of disciplined force. 
Tho.se who imitate militaiy methods must bo presumed 
to have similar ot)jee1#i in view. No Government (as 
is reeognisod by the Congress Working (committee) can 
lolentfe the growth of non-offieial organisations which 
have Mich objrcl.s in view. Equally no body of 
person.s which has not such objects in view can 
reasonably cl.iim that such methods are ncces- 
saiy to its existence 1'hia applies with even greater 
force to an organisation which is openly pledged to 
non-^ iolcnce Drilling of a military nature and the 
wearing of uniforms resc'mbling military or official uni¬ 
forms are no longer lawful activities. Any body of 
person, therefore, which dc.sires to keep within the law 
and to lead a peaceful exist/'nee. must discard these 
aetivities. If it does so. it will not be affected by the 
Orders i.s.'-uedA. P. 

Thn object.s of the Congress Volunteer 
Organization and of drilling the volunteers liave 
been clearly and convincingly stated in general 
terms in the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution. Not being connected with the Con¬ 
gress Volunteer Organization or with any other 
private body of volunteers \\c sire not in a 
position to state any parlieular object of any 
of them specifically. But one lawful use and 
object of bodies of private volunteers is not 
inconceivable. The methods which, .according to 
the Ordinance, must not be followed by private 
volunteer organizations, ''are followed by the 
army and the police for a definite objeet-^haf 
object is the use or display of disciplined force.” 
It is an adnutted and notorious fact that in 
parts of India, for example in Sind and the 
N.-W. Frontier, ” the army and the police 
have not been able by “the use or display of 
disciplined force ” to adequately protect the 
lives, liberties and properties of some sections 
of eitizons. Hence there is obvious need of 
private volunteers whose object should be “th 
use or display of disciplined force ” for lawful 
defence of life, liberty and property.^ If a 
government cannot protect the lives, liberties 
and ’properties of any section of its subjeijts, 
neither should it stand in the way of the subjects 
themselves undertaking that lawful task. 
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Death of Leon Trotsky 

'['ho renowned revolutionary Leon Trotsky 
is (lead. His cowardly and brutal murder 
cannot but bo condemned and deplored by all 
right-thinking men as highly reprehensible. 

Mexico City, Aug. 22. 

M. Trotsky died in hospital at 10-35 on Wednesday 
evening, as a aequal to an attack with a hivmnier by an 
assassin, already reported 

Blow pkom Political As8A,ssin 

While in nmbulanec on his way to hospit.sl, Trohsky 
said that the H.ssailant was “either a member of the 
OgTiu or a fascist." 

Before losing conseiousnts.s in hospital he is quoted 
as .saying. “ I am close to death by a blow from jiolitical 
assassins. Please tell our fiirnds that I am sure of 
victory of the Fourth International. Go forward.”— 
Reuter. 

It is iin uuplerisiint coincidence that a ham¬ 
mer, which figures in the flag of the Reds the 
world over, was used to bring about the death 
of one of tlic gi'eatest and most brilliant of them. 


Trotsky on Indian Lenders and Masses 

We do not in the lea.st share the opinions 
expressed by IM. Trot.sky on India’s political 
leaders in general or on Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in particular, as 
staled in Sjt. Chaman Lai’s interview with that 
celebrated Russian revolutionary, printed else¬ 
where in this issue. Nor cm (he certificate given 
bv him to the Indian masses be considered to 
possess much value, for he had no direct personal 
knowledge of them. It is not clear wViy hi'' 
belief that he had seen a ‘>tatement by Mahatma 
Gandhi that the latter would fight Hitler made 
him angiy. As he was an enemy of fascists, he 
would therefore be naturally expected to wel¬ 
come any increase in Hitler’s enemies. Perhaps 
he was more hostile to Britain than to Hitler 
and therefore wanted Gandhiji to fight Britain 
instead of Hitler I 


Sri Rajagopalacfmriar's “Sporting 
Offer ” 

Wardhaoanj, Aug 22. 

“ Probably the reference is to an interview I gave 
to the Madras representative of the Daily Herald, said 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar when his attention was drawn 
to the interview of Lord Strabolgi, Leader of the 
Oppoeition in the House of Lords in souibc of which 
he (Strabolp) laentions that the suggestion 6f_ Mr. 
Rdja^palaobariar for a National Government with a 
Muslim Premier who will choose his own cabinet is 
worth a serious attention. Mr. Rajagopalachariar, how¬ 


ever, refused to be drawn into any conunent obviously 
in view of the recent developments.— U. P. 

Wardha, Aug. 23. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, ex-Ihremier, Madras, has 
made the following statement to the Daily Herald, 
London : 

“ In answer to Mr. Amery’s difficulty as to niinori- 
tie.s, I may make a i^iorting offer t^t if His Majesty’s 
Government will agree to a provisional National Gov¬ 
ernment being formed at once, I undertake to persuade 
my cnlk'ugui’b in the Congress to agree to the Muslim 
League bring invited to nominate the Prime Minister 
and to let him form a National Government as he 
would consider best. 

“ If there i.^ sincerity in the difficulty felt by Hii 
Majesty's Government it should be met by what I 
offor.”-lA. P. 

The difficulty felt by the British Ooverii- 
meiit, 11 " stated by its representatives, is that 
; s the different political parties in India cannot 
agn'c among themselves and that as some 
minorities object to Congress rule, political 
power cannot be transferred to Indians—^not 
even to the most powerful of their organizations. 
The Congress is (hat powerful organization and 
the Muslim League has been the most vocife¬ 
rous and pi rsistent among the pretegi's of the 
British Government to deny and object to the 
authority of the Congress. Now, if the Con¬ 
gress practically accepted the leaiiership of the 
Muslim Leacue, the British Government’s 
(hflieulty should vanish. Hence, Sri Rajagopal- 
aehariar’s “ sjyorting olTer ” may have been made 
to te^'t the sincerity of the British feeling of the 
abovi'-mentioned difficulty. 

Ills offer may have been made also to test 
whether Mr. Jinnah really thinks that there are 
two nations in India or the Pakistan proposal was 
a mere bid for power somewhere—either over the 
whole of India or at least over some parts of it, 
and a contrivance to deprive a national orga¬ 
nization like (he Ciingresa of influence over at 
lea.st a part of India. Sri Rajagopalachariar 
says to Mr. .Tinnah in effect ; “ 'The Congress 
does not want power—does not want to domineer 
over you. Take the reins of power in your own 
hands and choose your colleagues yourself.” 
Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League should not 
expect a fainr and better proposal or offer. 

Whatever may have been Sri Rajagopala- 
chnriar’.s reasons for making the offer, we arc 
against anybody making such offers for any 
communal ‘ appeasement.’ Mahatma Gandhi 
once gave a blank cheque to the Muslim com¬ 
munity. It was not accepted. That move on 
his jiart has ever since been resenlted by large 
numbers of Hindus. And Sri Rajagopal- 
achariar’s offer, too, cannot but be resented by 
large numbers of Hindus. Nobody denies that 
the Congress is still the most powerful and be«t 
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organized representative and national organi¬ 
zation in the country. But Congress leaders 
must be aware that its Hindu sympathisers 
outside the ranks of its members has been de¬ 
creasing and the membership of and sympathisers 
with the Hindu Mahasabha have been 
increasing, and that for good reasons. There 
have always been more Hindus outside the 
Congress fold than within it. It is bad for the 
Congress both in principle and m policy to go on 
ahtagonizing large bodies of Hindus, who already 
stand antagonized by the Congress policy of 
nominally neither accepting nor rejecting but 
really accepting the so-called communal award. 

It should also be noted that Muslims who 
are not members of the Muslim League are 
becoming increasingly better organized and more 
vocal. If the vhole Muslim community has 
to be appeased, it will not do to make a sporting 
offer of Prime Ministership to the Muslim 
League alone, but the vast<>r body of Muslims 
outside that league must also be approached. 

In fact, the whole outlook of Indian polit'*- 
cal leaders should change and their ■•tand should 
be ilefinitejy democratic and national. 

The present constitution of India nsts on 
a communal basis. This should m-ver have 
been tolerated It should have been fought 
from its very inception. It would be 
wrong to add to its communal character even 
in an informal manner. No Mussalman should 
be made the prime mini'^tcr in an Indian national 
government because of his being a Mussalman 
If the ino'st public-siiirited, democratic, 
‘ national ’ and capable among Indian leaders 
be a Mussalman, let him be the prime minister 
by all means, but not otherwise. Nay more;—if 
his most public-spirited, democratic. ' national,' 
and capable colleagues be found in the Muslim 
community, let the personnel of the cabinet be 
also wholly Muslim, but not otherwise. 

If the communal character of the constitu¬ 
tion must be maintained for a definitely fixed 
brief period, the “ National ” Government should 
contain representatives of the principal com¬ 
munities in proportion to their numerical 
strength. The largest number of members 
should be taken from the Hindu, the majority, 
community. The Muslim, the Sikh, the 
Christian and other communities should have 
numbers of representatives in proportion to 
their numerical strength. 

But this is only so long as the constitutio)! 
rests on h communal basis, and it should have 
such basis for the shortest possible period. 

Sri Rajagopalachariar and other advocates 
of Muslim appeasement should always remem¬ 
ber that the Muslim League cannot be appeased 


by any kind of bribe, direct or indirect, for its* 
patron, Britain, can always make a higher bid 
for its allegiance. 

“ Raja Rammohun Roy and Progressive 
Movements in India** 

For some years past Dr. .1. K. Majumdar 
has bt en working hard with great devotion to 
find out and publish important official and non¬ 
official records relating to the life and work of 
Raja Rammohun Roy. His labours have al¬ 
ready resulted in the publication of two volumes: 
Letters and Docvments Relating to ihe Life of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, and Raja Rammohun 
Roy and the Last Moghvis. In the preparation 
of the first volume he had as his collaborator 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, who con¬ 
tributed to it a valuable Introductory Memoir. 
The.se two volumes have received high en¬ 
comiums from, among others, the late Mr. C. 
F. Andrews. 

Dr. Majumdar is about to publish another 
^'olumc, entitled Raja Rammohun Roy and 
Progressive Movements in India. It is a bulky 
volume of more than 650 pages of the size of 
The Modem Revieir. These Movements were 
religious, moral. "Joeial. literary, educational, 
political, (conomic. judicial and of some other 
kinds Wilh all of them the Raja was closely 
connected and many were initiated by him. 
They brought about the renaissance in India. 
The volume gives illuminating accounts of the* 
movements and contains a selection from official 
.and other eontemporr ry records relating thereto. 

The following extracts from Rammohun 
Roy's refutation of the objections raised by 
the Directors of the East India Company to 
the Bill introduced by the President of the 
Indian Board in Parliament for rendering 
Indians eligible to be appointed as .Tustiees of 
the Peace and to sit on Grand Juries as well as 
Petit Juries, will be found interesting as having 
a bearing on some present-day problems in India 
and their causes : 

“U liat with every Government to eetnblidi anS 
preiorve a community of fooling, interest, and haUtnde, 
among tho varione classes of ita subjoets, by treating 
them all as one great family, without showing an invi¬ 
dious preforenoe to any parUcular tribo or soot, but 
giving fair and equal encouragemant to the worthy aad 
iatelligont under whatever 'denomination they may bo 
found. But by pursuing a contrary plan, for "commi^ty 
of feoUng" will of course ho subAituted '*raB^ous jea¬ 
lousy’': for community of intorost, a s^rit u domina¬ 
tion or “ascondonoy” on the one hand, of hatred aad 
revaaga on tho raor : and laetly, for “community of 
ha^tndo” will ho ostablishod n br^ lino of domarai- 
tioa and soparatioa even in oonduotiag public husinoea. 

“I am quit# at a lose to eonceivo why tho * Court 
of Directors instead of oadoavouriag to conoiliato the 
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•ffantiou of tho millioa* of British tuUocts in India, 
shonld, on tho contrary, pass hwa oalcuutsd to stir np 
a spirit of religious intolerance, in a now harmonious 
though mixed community, and to revolt the feelings of 
the most numerous classes of it, particularly the intel¬ 
ligent among the rising generation," 

With a few changes these observations might 
be made appropriately with reference to the so- 
called communal " award ” an<l much of the 
legislation in Bengal, 

"While no such invidious distinction existed between 
different religious sects, the natives of India were dis¬ 
posed to place confidence in the disposition of the 
Government to act with justice end impartiality in pro¬ 
tecting all classes of its subjects ; they made no com¬ 
plaint on account of their exclusion from political power, 
and they were ever disposed to forget that their rulers 
were foreigners of a different country and religion from 
themselves. This fact however is now painfully obtrud¬ 
ed on their attention by the daily operation of the laws 
themselves as established by the 7th Geo. IV. Cap. 37, 
s. 3, which has consequently excited more discontent 
among the intelligent part of the natives than even 
their total exclusion from the 'exercise of political rights, 
as fully proved by their petitions to Parliament on the 
subject." 

Anti-Communnl "Award” Day 

Pandit IMadan Mohun Akdaviya and Mr. 
M, S. Ancy had ri coimnondcd that Ihc 17th 
of August '-honld be obs.Tvod a" a day of {mblic 
protest against the so-ealled Communal 
“Award.” AJany very largely attended protest 
meetings were held on that day in C.ileutta, 
at which the Communal TXeiMon was con¬ 
demned and its withdrawal demanded. Similar 
meetings were held in many other towns in 
Bengal. In C’alcutta and in the.se other towns 
the meetings vere attended by Congressmen 
also. In at least one temn, Bankura, the meet¬ 
ing wa-s attended by some prominent Alussalman'- 
also, the resolution condemning the so-called 
“ award ’’ being carried unanimously. 

• It- is a pity that the Anti-Communal 
“ Award ” day was not largely observed outside 
Bengal. Of all the sinister British imperialist 
moves aimed again.st Tndian solidarity and 
nationalism the British Communal Decision is 
the most sinister. Tt has embittered communal 
relations, made cordial inter-communal co¬ 
operation even in non-political matter' very 
difficult, if not impo«-sible, and poisoned the 
whole national life of India. The Pakistan 
proposal is its direct ominous fruit. All India 
suffers from it, though Bengal is the worst sufferer. 
How Bengal Hindus have suffered from it ‘>0 far 
as representation in the Legislature i.s concerned 
has been stated thus in The Leader > 

They have a legitimate cause for grievance. The 
total number of seats in the Bengal Assembly is 2S0. 
Thirty-one of these are allotted to Buropeans, Anglo- 


Indians and Indian Christians. Of the remsdning 199 
seats, 96*5 ought to have been allotted to Hindus and 
1M*6 to MusOms on the basis of the respective popu¬ 
lation of the two communities. Actually the Muslims 
arc given, thanks to the “ award," 119 seats, t.c., 16 more 
seats than they are entitled to, and the number of 
Hindu seats is reduced correspondingly. 

Sir N. N. Sircar rightly suggested last year 
in the course of a speech delivered by him that 
at the next elections not a single Hindu vote 
!-hould be cast for a candidate unless he openly 
diseaided the Congress fonimla ‘‘neither accept 
nor reject ” and pledged himself to work for 
(lie reversal of tho ,so-called “ award.’’ 

Demand for Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
Release 

In iHiblie niectingh held in Calcutta Sjt. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s immediate release ha' 
been rcjicatcdly demanded. Tho Calcutta 
Corporation has pas.'^ed a resolution demanding 
hi' immediate release. It is not a matter for 
'urjirise that the resolution uas opposed by tlv 
European members. Followers of the Hindu 
Alabasabha, the Congress and the Muslim 
J.eague enthusiastically supported the»resoliition. 

In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons the Secretary of State for India stated 
some time ago that Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose 
had l)(‘on arrested and imprisoned because he 
had said that he would he-ad a movement for 
the elemolition (*r reniewal of the Holwell Monu¬ 
ment. nie Bengal Government has derided to 
rrmetve that monument and the movement 
!igain.«t it has been al'o recalleel. Therefore, 
(here cannot neew be any honest and consistent 
ground for his further detention. By this we 
do not at all imply that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment were justified in arro'ting him at all. 

Along with Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose, all 
others imprisoned in connection with the move¬ 
ment directed against the Holwell Monument 
'hould be released. 

Imprisonment Under Defence of India 
Rules No Substitute For Adequate 
Defence Arrangements 

Many persons have been arrested and 
imprisoned under the Defence of India rules or 
(u the charge of offending in some way against 
the Defence of India Act, some without trial 
anrl others after trial. Among the persons im¬ 
prisoned a large proportion consists of members 
of the Indian National Congress. 

It is implied in these imprisonments that 
thereby the defence of India would be facilitated. 
But the fact is that even if all the members, in¬ 
cluding the leaders, of the Congress, were. 
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imprisoned and in addition all others who arc 
against such imprisonment were clapped into 
jail, India would remain as much without 
adequate means of real defence as now. 

For the defence of British rule in India 
against local violent upheavals the present 
mercenary array may suffice. But for repelling 
the invasion of the country by any foreign power 
of the first rank a patriotic cdizen army of 
ipillions of fighters on land, on the occun and 
in the air with up-lo-date equipment would he 
rt'tpiired. 

The hole Maharaja of Mysore 

Tlie untimely death, at the compamlively 
early age of 56, of His Highness Maharaja 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar of Mysore lias been a great 
loss to that State, to the Indian States in general 
and to British India as well. Alike in personal 
lil\* and in the administration of his State Ik 
set an example which, if followed by other 
princes, would largely improve the material aiui 
moral condition of the Indian States and inakt 
the relations between the princes and the jieople 
of the Stales more cordial. 

lie led a simple life verging ahnu.''t on 
austerity. Tlie administration ot the State 
improved vastly during his regime. Education 
made rapid strides. In promoting the higher 
wiucation of women and in ameliorating thi* 
condition of the depressed classes Mysore has 
left British India behind. Her hydro-electric 
and other public w'orks arc examples for others 
to follow. Industrial develoinnent in the Slate 
has been so great that Mysoreans can now 
produce and obtain there most things recpiired 
for civilized life. The Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore could not have become the 
research institute which it is today without the 
liberal helj) given to it by the Mysore Dm bar. 

The Liberals' Soberly Worded But 
Devastating CrUdeism of Viceregal 
Declaration 

Among those who accepted the objective it I 
Dominion Status (of course, of the Westminster 
Statute variety) witliout any mental resi>rva- 
tion the most intellectual and politically best 
informed were the leading members of the 
National Liberal Federation of India. But they 
are not aj all satisfied with the latest declaration 
of the Viceroy and its explanation by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. At an emergent meeting 
of the Council of the Federation under the 
presidentship of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye held at 
Allahabad on the 25th August last the following 


resolutions were passed after about seven hours’ 
discussion: 

“The Council of the National Liberal Federation 
of India has given careful consideration to the state¬ 
ment of H. £. the Viceroy of August 8 and the speech 
of Mr. Amciy in the House of Commons on August 
14 and is of the opinion that it should be clarified and 
modified in the manner suggested below in or^r to 
f>voke whole-hearted response from tlie people in the 
prosecution of the war. 

(a) *‘ The statement of Mr. Amery in which he draws 
a distinction between the functions and the status of a 
dominion with reference to India has caused grave 
uqiprchc-nsion in the minds of the people of the country 
that what he called the British obligations in In^a 
may iiennanentiy stand in the way of India achieving 
lli(‘ same freedom as the other Dominions enjoy. A 
clear assurance is, therefore, needed that the contem¬ 
plated free and equal pailuc'Tship of India is not subject 
to such qualifications. 

( b) “ The Council <• onsiilers that a definite time¬ 
limit should bo laid down within which India will attain 
Dominion status as it feels that after the war danger is 
over, the various ronditiona in the declaration are cap¬ 
able of being put fonvard as excusc.s for delaying such 
altaininont indefinitely. 

(c) “ While the Council is anxious to satisfy ail 
reasonable claims ami aspirations and remedy all genu¬ 
ine grievanros of the country it cannot help feeling that 
the guarantees gi\en in the declaration to the minori¬ 
ties are worded in .such wide terms that they can be used 
to stop all political progress if tlieir demands, even the 
most unreasonable, aie not fully conceded. The Coun¬ 
cil, therefore, desire.-> that it should be clearly stated 
that in the event of .such a non-possumus attitude on 
the part of any minority or interest Government will 
curry out its promise to giant Dominion Status consist¬ 
ently with tlie principle of nationalism and democracy 
and tlie iutegiity of tlie country. 

(d) “ To enable India to put forth its best effort for 
the prosecution of the war and to reconcile the country 
to any sacrifices that may be necessary, the Council 
considers it easenlial that (I) the Defence portfolio 
should be entrusted to an Indian who commands the 
confidence of the iieojile and (II) the Defence Forces 
of India should be organised on a fully national basis 
ill particular thi' lecniitment of non-Indian officers 
siiould hencefonvard be discontinued. 

(e) "Tlie new membem of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council .<^liould be selected from the representaliv'es of 
the various political jiarties'in the country and that such 
new members .should be in a majority on that Council. 

“ That a.s a matter of convention such an enlarged 
Execufii e Council should w’ork as a Cabinet : tliat th* 
Viceroy <.110111(1 be its constitutional head and that the 
British Goveninieiit .should not ordinarily interfere with 
any policy that has the support of such an Executive 
Council and the Central Legislature. 

(/) “'TTic acceptance of the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination in the declaration is so hemmed in by regard 
for British obligations and ‘guarantees to minorities and 
iiitere-sts as to render it nugatory and the Council con« 
aiders that if it is really intended to grant self-deter¬ 
mination it should be done in a manner which will make 
it practically effective.”—A. P. 

As thgre is no officially approved exhaustive 
lis*t of minorities and as India is inhabit^ by 
numerous castes and communities, some impos¬ 
sible demand of some of them dubbed as a 
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minority for the nonce may be brought forward 
by the authoritiea at their need any day to veto 
any national and democratic scheme of consti¬ 
tutional reform to which the Muslims and other 
at present recognized minorities may have given 
their assent. 

Appeal to Hindus to Unite to Protect 
Their Rights 

An appeal to the Hindus of Bengal to sink 
tljcir differences and to unite in the mutter ui 
safeguarding the legitimate rights and interest' 
of the community was made at a crowded meet¬ 
ing of the Hindu citizens of Calcutta hold on the 
26lh August last under the iiresidentship of Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee under the auspices ol 
the Bharat Sevasram Sangha. 

The meeting by a resulution a-'kod the Hindus of 
Bengal to urguuiiie “ llakshidal ” all over Bengal similar 
to thosie which had already been organised in some 
tdialricts 

'J'he meefing also iisfcrd the Hindus to co-operate 
iwitli the diilfcrent institutions working for Hindu San- 
gutlmn in order to start schools for physical training 
Jor members of the " Kakshidul," and to give facilities 
to every Hindu to h-arn the art of self-defence. 

By another resolution the meeting requested the 
Hindus to assist (he Hindu Sauguthauist OrganisulioiM 
and co-oporatt with (hem in setting up a net-work of 
unity centres all over Bengal for Hindus of all classes 
and creeds, such centres being intended for developing 
among the Hindus unity, fellowship and solidarity. 

In addrt‘.‘<.sing the imoting Sjt. N. K. Bumi 
said that 

The Hindus of Bengal should realise that when¬ 
ever any question arose relating to the rights and mter- 
ushl ol the various communities the Muslims sank their 
■differences and made a common cause with a view to 
establish and maintaiu their rights. But he regretted 
■that the Hindus of Bengal could not sink their differcni'cs 
and make a common cause wheu auy question conceiii- 
liug the rights and mioresls ot the Hindu community 
.arose. He was of the opinion that if the Iliudus of 
sUengul could unite and come under a common {rlatform 
uoad then made their demands no one could resist tliose 
■demands. He asked the Hindus of Bengal to unite 
and organise. The speaker was of the opinion that in 
t^r task of bringing about imily among different sei- 
• tions of the Hindus they should make it a point to root 
out Uic evil of untouchabilily from the Hindu society. 
R they could not do that, they could not expect that 
classes belonging to the lower strata of the Hindu 
.society would respond to their call. 

The meeting was addressed also by Sjt. N. 
C. CJiatterjee, §jt. Sanal Kumar Ray Chaudhuri 
and Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the president, 
who said among other things that " tlie 
Hindus should tell the world that they acquired 
strength not to oppress any other community 
bufto resist those who made unjust attempts to 
encroach upon their rights.” 

The unification of Hindu society is highly 
•desirable. For the attainment of that object 


the rooting out of untouchability is indispens¬ 
ably necessary. But that alone will not suffice. 
Tnere should be unrestricted marriage between 
Hindu sub-castes and Hindu castes. Inter- 
proviiicial marriages among Hindus should also 
be permitted and promoted. If attention were 
confined to the province of Bengal alone, it 
would be found that “ the Hindus of Bengal ” 
ineludetl other Hindus beside.s the Bengali 
Hindus. Unity and cordiality with the.se Hindps 
from outside Bengal, many of whom speak 
Bengali and acquire the culture of Bengal, would 
be greatly promoted by inter-marriage with 
them \\lierever pnicticable. 

Science and the Future of Indian 
Industry 

On llie 24th of August last Dr. 8. 8. Bliat- 
nagar, Director, Board of 8oieiitifie and 
Imhustrial Research, delivered an inteiesting 
and instructive lecture on the subject of “ 8eicmT 
an<l ihc Future of Indian Industry” at the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. Mr. 
0. Jj. Mehta presiiled and introduced the lecturer 
in ajiprojiriate terms. Mr. Mehta nmlle some im¬ 
portant observations at the end of the loeture 
also. 

Dr. Bhiiln.'igar in his speech referred (o the vast 
problem of unemployment and pointed out liow science 
could be useful in the effort to solve it. He said that 
there was nothing wrong in having industrial research 
even before there was large scale industrial development 
because wc could benefit by the experience and resoiirch 
of other eountries. Despite geographical boundaries and 
national differences, the world was a closely knit unit 
in mattiTH of scientific knowledge and we had ample 
opportunities of learning and profiting by tlie experi¬ 
ments and even failuivs in other countries, A pro^wT 
liasiou between industry and .science was all Ihe more 
important in India becau.se India liad fewer indiistric' 
and there was considenible scope for expansion and 
adviiiicemeut in different directions. Until now the 
powers-that-be had deprecated the abilities and neglected 
the vast resources of fhi.« countly and their attitude to 
indietrialisfilion had been apathetic. For instance, des- 
jiite large forests sufficient high quality wood was not 
available in this country for industrial use and it was 
only recently that efforts were made to treat the wood 
in a proper way. Similar was the case with steel hel¬ 
mets and several other articles which were believed to 
be impossible of manufacture in India but were now 
proved to be completely within 9 ur competence and 
resources. The war was the turning point in India’s 
indastriaiisation and fortunately there was a change 
visible in the whole outlook and policy of the Govern¬ 
ment towards India’s efforts to industrialise itself and 
become economically self-reliant. 

Dr. Bhatnagar ajlso dealt with the part which science 
can play in different industries such as sugar or coal 
and showed how scientists could not only undertake 
research but also show the best way for utilisation of 
raw materials^ by-^oducts and avoidance of waste. Both 
the industrialist and the technician had their respective 
roles to play in the future industrial scheme of India 
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'and both of them were indispensable. If hitherto there 
had been a tendency on the part of many industrialists 
not to value the technicians at their proper worth, some 
of the scientists themselves lacked practical knowledge 
and the difficulties of the entrepreneur in India. For¬ 
tunately both were now learning to recognise each other’s 
view-point, difficulties and needs and with a suitable 
active policy of the Government, there was no doubt 
that India had a hopeful industrial future. 

Calcutta Corporation Accepts Special 
Committee’s Report on Municipal 
Amendment BUI 

The Corporation of Calcutta has accepted 
the recommendations of the special committee 
appointed by it to report on the proposcu 
Calcutta Municipal Second Amendment Bill. 
The recommendatioiib of the special committci' 
along with the report on the Bill drawn up by 
Sjt. N. C. Chattcrjcc as per resolution ot the 
Special Committee came up finally befoie the 
Corporation at its meiding on the 16th of August 
last. 

The Special Committee has found, in all, more than 
20 sections of the Bill acceptable, hits given its qualified 
support to aUout 16 sections and has recommended 
the 1 ejection of 20 bcetious of the Bill. 

The propo.sed section in the Bill eiiiiiowering 
Government to dissolve the Conijoration has not been 
accepted, nor has the Committee accepted the proposal 
to invest the Chief Jixecutivc Oflicer with power to 
sanction estimates not exceedmg Rs. 10,000. 

The Committee does not accept the jirovisioii m 
the Bill empowering Government to annul the proceed¬ 
ings of the Corporation, its Committees and Sub-Com- 
'mittees. The C’ommiltee has also leeomniended the 
rejection of the clause that deals with the appointment 
of the C. E. O. by the Govemmenf and also the Clause 
that deals with the appointment of a Service Commis¬ 
sion and the appointment and control of officers and 
servants of the Corporation. The Commillee also docs 
not recommend the acceptance of the Clause that deals 
with the consolidated rate due from the occupier It is 
pointed out that the Coipuration will lose to the extent 
of ten lakhs of lupces if this Clause is acci>pted. 

Sjt. N. C. Chatterjee’s report on tlio Bill, 
printed in full in the CaLmita Municipal Gazette, 
is a very able production. Among other Ihingf! 
it deals with the history of self-government in 
Calcutta, attempts at officialising the Corpora¬ 
tion, introduction of democracy in it, the first 
Municipal Amendment Bill of 1939 and the 
Second Municipal Amendment Bill of 1940. He 
has given a succinct account of what the 
Corporation has achieved and has been tiying 
to accomplish since its democratization in relation 
to primary education, maternity and child 
welfare work, public health, health publicity, 
baby clinics, milk kitchens, contributions to 
technical and educational institutions, free 
libraries, anti-malarial work and other social 
service work. 


The Status of Bengali-speaking Citizens 
in Assam Province « 

The report of the Nowgong Conference of 
the Assam Citizens Association is before us. 
The foreword to it is a revealing and illumina¬ 
ting document. It is from the pen of Professor 
Dr. Radha Kumud .Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D,, 
P.R.S., M.L.C., the well known historian and 
head of the department of history, Lucknow 
University. 

The facts brought to the notice of the 
public in Dr. Mookcrjte’s Foreword and in the 
resolutions with the speeches thereupon show that 
the lot of the Bengalis in the province of Assam 
is worse oven than that of the Bengalis in the 
province of Bihar. In the province of Bihar, 
which includes parts of geographical and lingu¬ 
istic Bengal which formerly formed parts of the 
province of Bengal, the Bengali-speaking citizens 
are a small minority. But in the province 
named Assam, which includes part.s of geogra¬ 
phical and linguistic Bengal that formerly 
formed parts of the province of Bengal, the 
Bcngal’-'^pcaking citizens are by far the most 
numerous linguistic group. Yet they are discri- 
miiuited against and practically Ireated as 
foreigners ! 

Dr. Mookerjee writes in his Foreword : 

In this truly wonderful linguistic world, as haa been 
already stated, the Bengali-speaking population repre¬ 
sents the large.st linguistic group forming nearly 43 per 
cent of Assam’s total population. The speakers of the 
Assamese language come next to the Bengalis, and. form 
21-6 per cent, though in 1901 Census the Assamese- 
speaking population was a little larger, being 22 per c''nt. 

So the Bengali-speaking citizens of Assam 
are not only the largest linguistic group in 
Assam, but they arc veiy nearly double the next 
large.‘>t group, namely, the As'!simese-.«*peaking 
citizens of Assam. 

Dr. Mookerjee proceeds : 

On the basis of this linguistic fact it is difficult to 
understand what exactly is meant by the slogan " Assam 
for the Assamese.” 'The term “ Assamese ” like the 
term Bihari or the Punjabi should have a territorial 
eonuotalion. It should only mean the citizens or 
nationals of the State or province of Assam. As has 
already been indicated, the nationals of Assam are 
extremely divided by ianguagsi ... 

With re.spect to the position of the Deflgali- 
speaking citizens of Assam in the province of 
Assam Dr. Mookerjee writes, in part 

In Assam# however, the Bengalis of Assam or the 
Assamese-Bengalis or the Bengali-Assamese form a 
linguistic majority whose number is nearly double that 
of the Assamese-apeaking Assamese. The great grie¬ 
vance of the Bengali-Aammese is that their language u 
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being sacrificed in the interests of the language of a 
minority. Not merely that ; the very existence of their 
language is being ignored and it is denied even the 
protection which is granted to the language of a minori¬ 
ty. An impression has been created that the scheme of 
the Government of Assam is to make out that tiic 
province of Assam is peopled by the Ahsuraese-speaking 
population as forming the majority. The Bongali- 
Assamesp apprehend, not without reason, that the Gov¬ 
ernment is even pursuing a policy of exterminating 
Bengali as the predominant language of Assam so that 
it may steadily retreat before the advance of Assamese 
promoted by the entire re.sourccs of the State. Such a 
linguistic war is unlteard of in Instoiy and has no parallel 
or precedent. It is bound, however, to be fruitless, 
because it is a war against truth and science. 

We have no space in liris issue to deal with 
the various other grievances of the Bengali¬ 
speaking citizens of tlie province called Assam. 

All citizens of Assam, whatever their lan¬ 
guage, should cordially co-op('rate with one 
another on a fooling of cipial citizenship. 

Tile SituaPiori in Sind 

Kau^chi, Aug. 17. 

More than ordinary iniporlunce i.s attached in poli¬ 
tical circles to the prolonged ministerial nic'cling being 
held for the three (ia 3 ’s culminating in a ('abinet 
meeing following the visit of Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
Home Member, Government of India, to make a per¬ 
sonal study of the situation in tlie province. 

Besides the findings of Mr. Justice Weston on the 
caii.ses of Sukkur not which are at jiresent kept secret, 
the question of the growing lawle.ssness and measure.s 
to check it an- said to fomi the principal subjects of 
the,sc pioloiiged deliberations Significance is attributed 
to the resignation of the Parliamentary Secretary, Mir 
Ghulamali, who m the course of a statement says that 
his resignation is due to the “ failure of the Ministry 
to check the lawlcteiicss prevuilmg in the province.’’— 
A. P. 

Pandit Nehru on New Experiment in 
Aundh 

Bombay, Aug. 18. 

• “The almo.sphcie of an Indian State is an oppres¬ 
sive one us a rule. It is. diilicull to breathe properly 
there or to funetioii normally m any way. There was 
no such feeling of ojipression, however, in Aundh. The 
Raja Sulieb .seemed to be the head of a big family and 
his sou, the Prime Minister, functioned not as the 
Raja’s son, but as a citizen chosen by people." 

Thus writes Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President of the All India States Peoples’ Con¬ 
ference, in the course of an article to the States 
People, Bonibaj, under the caption “My Visit 

to Aundh.” 

* » 

Aundh is a small State whose ruler is known 
to the public for his princely donation to the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona for bringing out the critical editioja of 
the, Mahabharata and for his Surya-namaskar 
exercises. What he has done for self-rule in his 
Bmall Btate can be done in larger States, too, 

t 


provided there is wholeheartedness in the 
endeavour. 

Punjab AdUDharmis Reckoned Non- 
Hindus : Hindu Mahasahha To 
Note 

One of -the causes of the decrease of the 
Hindu population of the Panjab as recorded in 
the Census of 1931 was that the Adi-Dharmis 
there were recorded as non-Hindus. All relevant 
facts relating to this subject arc mentioned in a 
statement dated Lahore, August 21, 19^, issued 
by tlie President of the Panjab Provincial 
Depressed Classes League. The following 
extracts are made from that statement ; 

“The Punjab Ad-Dhurm Mandil ha."! petitioned the 
Punjab Government before the Census operation started 
in 1930 representing that the Depressed Classes should 
be iperniitted to return Ad-Dharra us their religion at 
the time of the Census us they were the aborigines of 
India and while the Hindus kept them at a rei^ctable 
distance they did not believe in Hindu religion.” 

(Census of India 1931, Vol. XVII, Punjab, Part 1, 
page 289). 

This demand of the Ad-Dharm Mandil waf' 
aeeeiited and in consequence of thi.*? the popula¬ 
tion of the Hindus including Hindu Depressed 
Classes was decreased. This fact was also ad¬ 
mitted by the Government. 

“ The Hindu population has decreased—a direct 
fau.se of the decrease is that over 4 lakh.s of peraons, 
belonging to the baekwaril clu.‘<ses returned Ihemselv’es 
U.S Ad-Dharmis." 

((!!ensus of India 1931, Vol. XVII, Punjab, Part 1, 
jiage 296). 

The writer of the statement inquiied of 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Fazal-i-llahi, superin¬ 
tendent of the census operations in the Panjab, 
whether in the next census also the Adi-Dharmis 
would be counted as non-Hindu. He received 
tlie following reply : 

Letter dated 13-8-40. From the Superintendent, 
Cfusus Operations :— 

I have the honour to say that Ad-Dharmis will be 
treated as non-Hindus and will not be included in tlie 
general total of Hindus at the ensuing Census as in 1931. 

It is the boonden duty of the Hindu Maha> 
sabha and the Arya Saniaj to remove all the 
legitimate social grievances of the Adl-Oharmis 
and thereby persuade them to declare themselves 
as Hindus and to Insist on their being enumerated 
as Hindus at the next census. 

Pandit Nehru On Viceroy* s Declaration 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said at a press 
conference held in Bombay on the 27th August 
last: 

“The Viceroy's statement and Mr. Amery’s speech 
have made two points crystal dear, namely, that the 
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British Government have no intention, whatever, of 
giving real power to the Indian people. 

“ Hiis is obvious in the present," continued Pandit 
Nehru, “ for the appointment of any number of Execu* 
tivc Councillor does not give ipower to the people. 
The Executive Council is not a Cabinet and is ju^ a 
collection of heads of departments who advise the 
Viceroy and whose advice may be rejected. The 
Viceroy is the sole repository of power, responsible to 
nono in India.” 

. Dealing with the future, Pt. Nehru said : 

"The glimpse of the future that is shown to us 
also does not promise us any kind of freedom. The 
conditions laid down are such that it is hardly possible 
for us to fulfil them.” 

Pt. Nehru concluded : 

"We have seen the temper of the British Govern¬ 
ment. That demands only one kind of answer from 
us and I have no doubt that the A.-I. C. C. will give 
it. Under the leadership of Maliatma Gandhi the 
Congrt'ss and the countiy will march ahead again 
along the hard path of suffering and sacrifice which 
leads to freedom.’’ 

May it be hoped that the British Govern¬ 
ment will yet have the wisdom and the 
consoiousnj'sh of the limitation of its power, to 
choose the path of peace ? 

Bengal Secondary Education Bill 

By analyzing the constitutions of the 
pniposed Secondary Education Board for Bengal, 
of its E.xccutivc (’ouncil and of the Committees 
to be formed according to the provisions of the 
Secondary Education Bill, many w'riters and 
speakers have correctly shown that in these 
bodies the Government view will generally 
prevail. But even if these bodies were not con¬ 
stituted in the way they have been done, with the 
object of making the Government all-powerful 
in the sphere of hecondary education in Bengal, 
other provi-sions have been made in the Bill for 
the attainment of that object. In support of 
our opinion, we quote the two following sections 
of the Bill: 

“46. The Provincial Govenmient may, by order in 
writing, suspend the execution of any resuinlion or order 
of the Board, the Executive Council or any Committee 
constituted under this Act, and prohibit the doing of 
any act which purports to be done or to be intended to 
be done under this Act, if in the opinion of the Provin¬ 
cial Government such icsolution, order or Act is in 
excess of the powers conferred by or under this Act 
upon the Board, the Executive Council or such Com¬ 
mittee, as the case may be. 

“46(t). If in the opinion of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment the Board has shown its incompetence to perform, 
or ^rsistently made default in the performance of, the 
duties imposed or exceeded or abused the powers con¬ 
ferred upon it by or under this Act, the I^ovincial 
Government may, by notification specifying the reasons 
tiierefor, remove the elected and appointed members of 
the Boim and direct that the Board be Tecimstituted 


by a freah election and appointment of membeta in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 4.** 

These sections show that if, in spitfe of all 
the precautions taken, the Government view does 
not prevail in any matter, the Board’s, the 
Executive Council’s and the Committees’ proceed¬ 
ings threanent will be suspended and made 
null and void by the Provincial Government, 
and, if the worst comes to the worst, the Board 
may be removed and a fresh Board constituted. 

So, the Board and its subordinate bodies will 
have to act with Damocles’s sword suspended 
over their heads 1 The Sadler Commission 
wanted an Autonomous Board to be constituted. 
And the Chief Minister who swears by the Sadler 
Commission has designed this kind of Indepedent 
Board ! 

The Provincial Government which is to have 
such irresistible power over secondary education 
in Bengal does not meet even one-fifth of the 
total cost of such education in the province. 
It does not, will not, cannot pay the piper, but 
must call the tune. 

If the Government had been a purely foreign 
bureaucratic Government, it would have been, 
highly undesirable to make it all-powerful in the 
field of education, for it has always looked 
askance at the progress of education in the coun¬ 
try. At present, the Bengal Government practi¬ 
cally means the Bengal Ministry with a prepon¬ 
derating Muslim clement. The Muslim ministers 
depend, for their continuance in office, on the 
good graces of Muslim voters and of their 
European supporters. The Muslim community 
in Bengal is fur moie backward in education 
than the Hindus and has shown so little zeal and 
public spirit in the sphere of education that out 
of some 1400 high schools in the province it can 
claim credit for founding about a dozen or so, 
and with the exception of about fifty Government 
schools and some Christian missiona^ ones, the 
rest owe their existence to the Hindus. For 
political and economic reasons official and non- 
official Europeans do not favour the advancement^ 
of education. Hence their support of the Bill* 
has no value. 

The [iredominaiitly Muslim ministry, with 
such indigenous and foreign supporters at their 
back, are to control the destinies of secondary 
education in Bengal ! l^ie managers, the com- 
iniltcos, of the vast majority of the schoofe; which 
owe their existence mainly to the Hindus, are 
not to have any representatives in the Board. 
The teachers in these schools, too, are to be un¬ 
represented there. Only the headmasters and 
headmistresses are to have some representation. 

There are ample provision in the Bill for 
the “direction, supervision and control” of 
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secondary education, but none for its expansion 
and injprovement—both of which are urgently 
ncf^ied. That secondary education is in 
a satisfactory condition in Bengal, no one 
asserts or can assert. But its defects are due not 
to absence of adequate control or supervision or 
direction, but to the utterly inadequate financial 
resources of the scliools. The Bill proposes to 
place only 25 or at the most 26 lakhs of rupees 
in the hands of the Board. This is a ridi¬ 
culously small amount for the improvenient, if at 
all aimed at, of ." 00011(1017 education in Bengal. 
The Board expects to have some additional in¬ 
come from examination fees and the sale of 
text-books. But even this will not suffice for 
adequate grants to all schools. 

On behalf of the Bengal (lovcrnmcnt and its 
Educalion Department publicity had been 
formerly giv(‘n to views which go to show that 
in tlieir opinion ‘iomc 300 or 400 liigh schools are 
(luite ."Uffieient for the needs of the province in 
the place of four times that number now existing. 
That, if and when the Bill becomes an Act, the 
Board will give effect to these official views ad¬ 
mits of no doubt. The Bill gives it ample pow'er 
to limit the number of schools in Bengal, as 
the following portion of Clause 20 (S) of the Bill 
shows : 

“Provided that every secondary t>ehool which, on 
the date of the first meeting of the Board held under 
this Act, is recognised by the University of Calcutta for 
the purpose of presenting candidates for the matricula- 
lation examination of the said Univeraity, shall be ap¬ 
proved and registered by the Executive Council for a 
period of two years from that date and shall, during 
the said period of two ye.ar8, be recognized by the 
Executive Council for the purpose of presenting candi¬ 
dates for the said matriculation examination.” 

This means that at the end of thes(| two 
years every recognized school will automutically 
4ose its recognition and will have to apply for 
fresh recognition, without which it will not be 
entitled to present candidates for the matricu¬ 
lation examination, receive grants-in-aid, etc. 
.The Regulations for recognition, etc., are to be 
framed by the Board. If the Bill ha(l contained 
the Regulations, they could at least have been 
scrutinized and voted upon in the Legislature. 
But as they are not there, the Board will have 
the uncontrolled power to make them as com¬ 
munal^ as obstructive to the spread of education, 
and geiftrally of such an injurious character as it 
likes to maJke them. The only control will be 
in the hands of the Ministry. But that reminds 
obe^of the proverbial remedy being worse than 
the disease. *' > 

The Bill aims fatal blows at the Calcutta 
University. That body will cease to have the 
power todrame the syllabus for the matriculation 
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examination or to select or get written or pub¬ 
lish text-books for the matriculation examination, 
or to hold that examination. It will thus 
cease to have influence on the development 
of the intellect and character of boys and 
girls during any stage of the pro-matriculation 
period. Nor will it, by means of the text¬ 
books prescribed, written or published by 
it for malriculatiuii candidates, be able in 
the least to influence the development and growth 
of the Bengali language and literature. The 
important functions of moulding the minds and 
characters of boys and girls of or under 16 or 
16 generally and of influencing the development 
and growth of the Bengali language and literature 
will pass to hanits unfit to exercise them because 
of their anti-national or non-national and anti¬ 
democratic or non-democratic character. 

The loss to the Calcutta University will not 
be of a non-material character alone. It derives 
an income of many lakhs cveiy year from the 
fees of matriculation candidates and the ])ubli- 
cation and gale of some of the text-books 
prescribed for them. There is no provision in 
the Bill for compensating the UniVcrsity for 
these losses. 

When two years after the passage of the 
Bill the number of high schools decrease, the 
number of matriculates, too, will decrease subs¬ 
tantially. That means that the number of candi¬ 
dates for all post-matriculation examinations 
of the University will fall enormously. Hence 
the University w'ill have a very much redueed 
ineome from thc’r fees. 

Und(*r the circumstanees it will be impossi¬ 
ble for the University to maintain its post¬ 
graduate teaching departments in their present 
condition. And, in fact, these will have much 
fewer students than now. 

The private colleges will suffer enormously. 
But that is another story. 

Clause 47 of the Bill, as reproduced below, 
deserves very close attention. 

“47. The Provincial Government may by notifica¬ 
tion exentpt any secondary school or class of secondary 
schools, or any student or class of students in any 
secondary school, from the operation of all or any of 
the provisions of this Act, and the powers of the Board, 
of the Executive Council and of any Committee con¬ 
stituted under this Act shall be deemed to be limited 
in proportion to the extent of such notification.” 

If the provisions of the Bill are beneficial 
and meant to promote the cause of .education, 
there is no reason why any class of schools or 
students or any school or student should be 
exempted from their operation. But if they are 
of a harmful and hampering character, Uiere 
is no reason why only some schools or students 
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should be exempted. In that case, aU shovld be 
exempted 1 Of counie, it is not at all incoaceiv- 
able that the provisions of the Bill would be 
unsuited to some schools or students owing to 
their peculiar character. In that case they 
should have been specified. The vague character 
of the section gives rise to the suspicion that 
the Bill (or Act) may be meant to be used in 
such a discriminatory way as to injure Hindu 
students and the schools meant mainly for them 
and founded and maintained mainly by Hindu'^. 

Muslims arc undoubtedly entitled to have 
the kind of education they like, provided they 
pay for it. They have no right to have that kind 
of education at the expense of the Hindus, who 
contribute more than 70 per cent, of the revenues 
of Bengal. Much i^ made of the fact that the 
Muslims form the numerical majority of the 
population of Bengal. But when the question 
is an educational one, due weight ."hould be given 
to the fact that the Hindus are by far the 
majority of the literate and the educated 
population of Bengal. 

Hindu Bengal and Christian Bengal and 
non-Muhammadan Bengal in general must b 
prepared to make a great constructive effort al 
great sacrifice for the educational future of their 
children, though the pres'Cnt duty of these sec¬ 
tions of the poimlation is to criticize the Bill, 
demand its withdrawal and secure it, if possible, 
by all legitimate means. 

The present ministry have already pa.s8cd 
many laws and intend to pass more, seriously 
affecting the material interests of the Hindus of 
Bengal. They are now attempting the task of 
dwarfing the intellectual stature and arresting 
the mental and moral growth of Hindu Bengal. 

They forget, that the ^luslims of Bengal, too, 
have derived benefit from the educational efforts 
of the Hindus and that they, too, have advanced 
with the progress of their neighbours. All com¬ 
munities inhabiting the same extensive area rise 
or fall together. 

Every community is entitled to equal or even 
surpass every other community in intellectual 
attainments and achievements. The right way 
to do it is to emulate the example of the most 
advanced communities in the world. The wrong 
way and the futile way is to try to overtake 
and leave behind others by handicapping them. 

The Hindu mind cannot be killed. Let the 
Hindus rise to the occasion and prove it, 

» 

Condemnation of Secondary Education 
BUI 

In Boigal members of the Hindu Maha'^ 
s^ba .and CongreBanen ans' caisios tbatr viiaited 


voice of protest and condenmation against the 
Secondary Education Bill. Associations of 
teachers in Calcutta and in some mofussih towns 
have condemned it. individual schools in 
district after district are denouncing its 
provisions and demanding its withdrawal. 

“ Government Inviting Congress To 
Start Civil Disobedience ** 

Bombay, Aug. 25. 

"The Government ia inviting the Congress to start 
Civil Disobedience and deliver Qie last blow it would 
lain have reserved for a better day—better for the 
British. It is a pity,” 

Observes Mahatma Gandhi in the course of 
a note in the “ Harijan ” of the 25th August 
last, commenting on the impri.sonment of Dr. 
Lohia. 

Tagore* s Tribute To Tula sides 

The 317th death anniversary of the great 
saint and Hindi poet Tula.'^idas was celebrated 
at Santiniketan on the ISth August last. 
Rabindranath Tagore observed in the course of 
his addre.ss on the greatest of Hindi poets and 
one of the greatest of India : 

“ Thr lifp-srpd of the poems of Tulasidas, the 
greatest of all Hindi poets, is imbedded in no barren 
soil. It germinates eternally in the ever fertile soil 
of the soul of the common folk where imagination blooms 
in its pristine freshness and glory and the fruit of 
spiritual faith gradually ripens anl fills the granary of 
national culture.” 

Continuing the Poet said : 

He has known only the glor\’ of Tulasidas and had 
very little direct knowleilge of hi.** works. Yet he never 
fails to KMlise the greatnes.s of the Poet whose genius 
ha.s grown on the .«oil of India like a deep-rooted bauyan 
tree under who-e =oft and soothing shade hundreds of 
parched souls find the solace of their life 

" Tulasidas’s Hamchaiit Manas is not an example 
of old stuff icpeated anew. It is the ease of a new 
literary civation; an old episode here takes its re-birth 
in Tula-ida.s’s Bhakti or spiritual faith. His fo'eatneaj 
lies in the new vision and •the now interpretation that 
he adds to Valmiki's Rama thereby carrying it deep into 
the souls of the common people This is the most 
original contribution of Tilasidas.” 

Concluding the Poet said : 

"In Indian literature, a ^dual change is clearly 
visible in the shape of a new influence from the litera¬ 
ture of the west. I percieve that the change is irresisti¬ 
ble. But in Hindi literature, I am sure, Tulasidas will 
never die. He is rooted deep in the very soil of the 
country—in the soul of the common folk. Hg is be¬ 
yond the fashions of the day and bevond all transitory 
changes or influences. His genius will ever continue to 
brighten the face of our barren land and literature and 
will maintain its green fertility eternally.”—H. P. 

Molotov Affirms Soviet Neutrality ^ 

“ True to her policy of peace ai«i neutarality. 
the Soviet is sot passivating in 4be maT,** de- 
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dared M. Molotov, the Soviet Premier and 
Foreign Commissar, speaking at the opening of 
the seventh session of the Soviet Parliament on 
the first of August last. 

Is Britain Really Preparing For A 
Showdown ? 

Washington, Aiig. 10. 

The first unfavourable reactions (he Brilish with¬ 
drawal from China have riv en place to hopeful specula¬ 
tion whether it means the end of British appeasement 
of Japan and whether the C’hina deeks are being cleared 
of isolated troops for a showdown if Japan insists on_ it. 

It is recalled that Japan, long ago called foreign 
troops in Shanghai and North China hostages and the 
belief i.s growing that Biitain has removed her hostages 
for such eventualities ns (he .Japanese may force. 

Well-informed sources here report receipt of infor¬ 
mation from high sourers abroad that the Vichy Gov¬ 
ernment has ordeied resistance if the Japanese attack 
Indo-China. The French are known to have several 
submarines there and it i«. reported that steps arc being 
taken to try to increase aerial and naval defences in 
Indo-China as soon as possible.— Reuter. 

U. S. A.*s “ Non-belligerent ” Help 
to Britain 

New York, Aug. 24. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times says that in connection with the leasing of Atlan¬ 
tic bases to the United States one proposal, which is 
before the President and which has some backing in the 
Congress. i.s for the cancellation of the whole of the 
British Great War Debt in return for 99-year leases on 
about eighteen .suitable sites for naval bases.— Reuter. 

The leasing of these bases by Britain to the 
U. S. A. is in furtherance of the latter’s pre- 
parut’ons for a possible war—of course with 
Germany. 

OoDENSBUKG (New York State), Aug 18 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King an¬ 
nounced in a joint statement that they had agreed that 
"a permanent Joint Board of Defence should be set up 
at once by the two countries.” 

• The statement savs that the Board will begin 
immediate .studies of “ sea, Jpnd and air problems ” and 
consider in broad sen'.e the defence of the northern 
half of the Western Hemisphere. 

Four or five repre-entativea from eaeh country, 
mostly from armed services, will comprise the Board. 

After the announcement I^sident Roosevelt left 
for, Hyde Park New York.— Reuter. 

Canada is in a state of war with Germany. 
By joining her in a defence scheme the U. S. A. 
has practically become a party to the war. 

The Svtttation on the Continent of 
Europe 

At the time of this writing (29th August), 
the situation it^ Rumania, Hungary and the 
Balkans generally, and the Italy-Greece 
tangle had not taken any decisive and definite 
tuRi. JSqt ^lasbee aiie apprcdteoded. 


Germmy*s Air Invasion of Britain 

Day after day Germany has been sending 
aeroplanes to Britain in furtherance of her plan 
of invasion of that island, sometimes in large 
numbers, sometimes in small, and sometimes 
singly. According to the news received, though 
some damage has been done and some casualties 
inflicted, Germany has not succeeded in making 
any impression on the British people or affecting 
their morale. They are putting up a magnih- 
cent defence with equal skill and valour. Their 
R. F. A., in addition to defending Britain, has 
been delivermg effective blow's at German 
aerodromes, factories, oil depots and the like. 

Foie of Countries Under the German 
Heel 

Very little news is available of the condi¬ 
tion of Poland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and 
the part of France occupied by Germany. 
According to American sources famine conditions 
probably prevail in the first-named four 
countries. The July number of Jewish Frontier 
of America, just to hand, contains* a terrible 
account of nine months’ unremitting pogrom in 
Poland. 

Evaluation of British Somaliland 

The evacuation of British Saiiialiland by 
Britain, whatever the detenuining or compelling 
reasons, shows the unwisdom (and (he inconsi¬ 
derateness to the subject peoples) of keeping any 
part of a vast empire in a state of dependence 
on the ruling country which that country can¬ 
not defend under all cireunistance and which 
that country has kept deprived of autonomy and 
self-defence. TTie Somalis will now have to 
submit to the yoke of a new stranger. 

The evacuation of Samaliland and its 
practical surrender to Italy is perhaps the first 
example in the history of the British Empire 
of giving up territory to a rival empire in con- 
.sequenee of military reverses. 

Somaliland has a strategic value. What is 
a loss to Britain is a gain to Italy, which the 
latter may use to its advantage in attacks on 
British territory lying at no great distance. 

'Die people of India are not responsible for 
her defence. That gives rise to gloomy thoughts. 
But we should learn the lesson of res’ptation. 
Centuries ago, once upon a time, .when the 
Romans left the Britons to their fate iri order to 
go to the defence of their own country, the latter 
are said to have complained ; The barbarians 
(vis., the Angles, Saxons and Jut«j) drive us to 
the sea sod the. sea drives us io-the barbarianfe.f^. 
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Sir Maurice (iwyer (standing) readmit his addrete 
Left to right . Dr. TaRoro, Mr Justice Hendersjn and Dr Amiya Cbakravarti 
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One can only hope that one’s countrymen will 
not have to repeat that lament with other words 
substituted for the word “ barbarians.” 

Unique Oxford Convocation at 
Santiniketan 

The special convocation of Oxford Univer¬ 
sity held at Santiniketan to confer on Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore that university’s degree of Doctor 
of Letters honoris causa was a function un»que 
in character. Never in the long centuries of 
Oxford’s history was a convocation of it held 
outside England to honour any individual of any 
race. Never before did the West honour the 
]^8t in this way. Never were four languages— 
two ancient and two modern, two oriental and 
two occidental—Sanskrit and Latin and Bengali 
and English used to lend variety, dignity and 
charm to its proceedings. Appropriate Vedic 
verses were chanted in Sanskrit, an inspiring 
Bengali song composed for the occasion by the 
Poet was sung, the Poet was introduced and 
presented for receiving the degree in a sonorous 


Latin oration which noble words wedded to noble 
sentiments invested with due solemnity, the 
venerable acharya of Visva-bharati was admitted 
to the Degree of Doctor of Letters in the Latin 
formula, the youngest but ancient Doctor of 
Oxford replied in the oldest living Aryan 
language, voicing his “ faith m the perennial 
growth of civilization ‘toward an ultimate 
pur^iosc,” and the eminent son of Oxford 
whom his Alma Mater had chosen to be 
the head of the delegation for the conferment of 
the Degree addressed the Poet-sage in a thought¬ 
ful, speech, in the presence of a select assemblage 
of learned ladies and gentlemen. The imi>re8sive 
proceedings were brought to a close with the 
chanting in chorus of verses from the Atharva 
Veda as Santi-Vachana (“Peace Invocation”). 

Japan, Indo-China and China 

It is said France will defend Indo-China 
if Japan trihs to land troops there to attack 
Chinese territory contiguous to it. It • is 
also said that in that case China will send troops 
to Indo-China to attack Japanese troopi|. 
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** Pandit Nehru Heads Procession of 
Volunteers in Uniform** 

Cawnporb, Aug. 11. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who arrived ^ here this 
morning wae taken out in a proeession this evening 
throtigh the main streets of the city. 

Pandit Nehru standing in an open car headed the 
procession and following immediately behind were a 
number of Seva Dal Volunteers in uniform carrying 
hlhia. 

Large crowds joined the procession en route to get 
a glimpse of Pandit Nehru and all traffic was brought 
to a standstill TTie processions terminated peacefully. 

At Queen’s Park, the proceedings began with the 
singing of the "Jhanda Prayer.” Then followed a 
march-nast of Seva Dal and Mazdoor Volunteers at 
which Pandit Nehru took the salute. About 950 Seva 
Dal Volunteers parth.ipated in the march-past which 
lasted fifteen minutes. 


Uniform Scientific Terminology For 
Modem Indian Languages 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in Ind’a, held in 
Simla on the 6th and 7th May, 1940, the report 
of whose proceedings was received by us in 
August last, seventeen items of various degrees 
of importance were considered. Item (14) was 
“adoption of a uniform scientific terminologv 
for regional languages in India.” The basis of 
discussion was a note on the subject prepared 
bv Mr. B. N. Seal, T.E.S., Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, at the request of 
the Government of Bombay. The main feature*' 
of the scheme contained in that note are : 

(j) Thst a common scientific tcrminolog\' .should be 
fixed for India as a whole; 

(n) That the question of an all-India scientific ter¬ 
minology should in the first instance, he referred to an 
authoritative aP-India bodv; 

(ni) That the main and common part of the scien- 
* tific terminologies to be devi^-ed for the principal Indian 
languoges should be botrowed extensively from the 
English terminology; 

(iv) That every Indian language should have the 
following three main divisions in its scientific termino¬ 
logy, vis .: 

• (o) The main English terminology, which will 

practically be the common terminology for 
all-India, 

(6) The terminology peculiar to the India langu¬ 
age—a very small section, 

(c) Sanskrit or Perao-Arabic terminology—<*om- 
t paratively small in number—adojrted or 
coined, according as the language ie Sans- 
kritic or Dravidian or Urdu, Plushto or 
Sindhi; 

^.(v) Thftt standard terminologies shoyld be fixed for 
tho^variouB seidbtifle and humanistic subjects such as 


Mathematics, Anatomy, Physiology, Economics, Scien¬ 
tific Philosophy, Modem Logic, etc.; 

{vi) That as soon as the tables of scientific ter¬ 
minology are settled, text books should be got written 
in the principal Indian languages for.all pades of educa¬ 
tion and that all- other terminology should be dis¬ 
couraged; 

(wi) That it should be commended to the Provin¬ 
cial Governments that they should set up small repre¬ 
sentative committees of experts in their areas to take up 
the work of fixing and standardising the terminology 
under IV (b) above; and . 

(viii) That the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion should set up permanent Board of Reference whose 
views must ultimately be accepted by all educational 
authorities and organisations. 

While expressing itself in favour of unifor¬ 
mity in the matter of adopting sc’entific 
terminology for regional languages in India, the 
Board felt that the purpose in view could best 
be attained by following the English terminology. 
In order, however, that the question may be 
examined in detail the Board decided to appoint 
the Committee named below, with power to 
co-opt: 

1. The Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari, LL.D., 
President of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Execu¬ 
tive Council. Hyderabad State (Dcccan), Chairman. 

2. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Ramunni 
Menon. 

3. Mr. S. C. Tripnthi. I.ES., Director of Public 
Instruction, Orissa. 

4 Mr W. H F. Armstrong, TE.S.. Director of 
Public Insiruclion, Punjab, 

5. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Diu Ahmad 

6. Pandit Amaranath.'i Jha. Vice-( haucellor, Alla¬ 
habad University. 

7. Dr. U. M. Daudjiotu, M.A, Ph.D,, Director of 
Public Instruction, Sind. 

8. The Educational Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

1’he Commit tee’.s leporl when .“ubmittod will be 
ex.'unined bv the Board. 

The Board has wisely given the committee 
the power to co-opt. For, so far as we can judge 
Ihe eonimittee docs not appear to contain a 
superfluity of men of science and Indian letters. 
Bengal is entirely unrepresented in it, though 
that province is believed to possess a language 
and literature second to no other in India. 

The Board seemed to be unware of the work 
of preparing a scientific terminology for the 
Bengali language already accomplished by a 
committee of experts appointed by the Calcutta 
University. Similar work has been done by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (Bengali Literary 
Academy) of Calcutta, and the Nagari 
Praeharini Sabha of Benares. • 

Some of the proposals and recommendations 
in the Bombay note are clearly debatable. 



HITLER VERSUS THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


A MONTHLY review which Ims just suspended 
publicatiun here gave as one of its two reasons 
lor doing so, “ the impossibility of commenting 
on tiu* rapidly changing situation in a monthly 
periodical.” In how much worse case is the 
])resont writer, when to aggravate an already 
time-Jagged situation we are informed tliat the 
Air Mail to India has been suspended inde¬ 
finitely! However, these articles servo the 
puiiiose of shewing whal is being tclt and thought 
heie at the time ol willing even it, alter [lerhaps 
six or eight weeks upon the road, they are too 
much out of <late to merit publication. 

Wliat does India think of the French 
c(jllapsi‘ ? Tile more one puzzles over the situa¬ 
tion m Eurojie, the more one feels tluil only the 
very greatest minds—someone who could survey 
the whole vf human exjierienei*—could do it 
justice. The literature of the la.st war, I 
sujipose it is triu' to say, is concerned chiefly 
with till' (ncumslaticfa surrounding war. All 
Quiet wn th< U'cs/ovi Front was its host seller. 
'l‘he heart-ache and the brutality and the sor- 
didness and the dreariness were its principal 
components. But the hti rature of the present 
war, .surely, will be concerned with men. 
Musvolini, Ilith-r, Chamberlain, tiuisling, 
licopold, I’etain, Roosevelt, Churcliill. Could 
not any one ol them be the central figure of a 
great tiagic <lrama ? (Or, shall we except 
Roosevelt and Churchill, and reserve them not 
for a tragic drama but for a great historic play 
about two men who never lost sight of their 
aims—and in the end achieved them ?) By 
the time this reaches India, incidentally, there 
may be another figure in our galleiy. Dc Valera 
ill Ireland, who clings to the myth that he is 
preserving ncutraliffy equally as between the 
Allies and the Nazis, and handicaps Ireland’s 
defence thereby making staff talks with England 
impossible, will he too have become the stuft 
of a tragic drama ? Has he learned nothing 
from Norway, Belgium and Holland ? Or we 
may have added Franco in Spain, who under 
the guise of being a good Catholic has already 
delivered his cities and his countrymen over to 
the invadcri^—and who may, as a last distortion, 
rally both Republicans and Fascists in Spain 
in an attempt to “recover “ Gibraltar. Recover 
it, so that German hegemony may ptit all but 
the last clamp on European freedom. 


The French collapse, it is safe to say, will 
be debated for many years to come. Marshal 
Retain’s di-claration makes extraordinary read¬ 
ing. It is difficult to imagine a more 
disingenuous composition. The inaccuracies of 
the figures he gives, with regard to the divisions 
in France during the last war, havo already 
been exposed. But it is the general point of 
view of the wdiole declaration which is Uie 
most ilamaging. That famous passage 
“...fewer friends, too few children, too few 
aim‘<, too lew' allies. There is the cause of our 
defeat.” It is rebutted by every General in 
history ! But alas, and what is more to the 
present purpose, it is proof that Manshal Retain 
lias bei*n conqueretl not only by the Nazi 
hordes but by Ihi ir propaganda. Could even 
Goibbels himself pen a better dirge for a de¬ 
funct democracy ? The Nazis know that the 
best w’ay to ili^arm an enemy is to undermine 
his confidence in himself. They have ceratinly 
succeeded with the pathetic eighty-four year 
old Marshal. 

France, in the hands of her present leaders, 
it is tragic to reflect, is the first great victory 
for the Nazis. All the other defeated countries, 
save only she, decided to carry on the struggle 
from abroad. Only France has surrendered. 
And, double triumph for the Nazis, it looks us 
if the new regime, uneasy in the consciousness 
that it has let down England, may seek to sow 
dissension against England. The first step has 
been to jam all iireailcasts from England. It 
dare not let (he French peojile know the truth ' 
about the negotiatioius with England prior to 
the Friuch rer|Ue^t for an armistice. In parti¬ 
cular it could not explain why the French Fleet 
was not s<>nt to English ports, as it could have 
been sent and as England nad stipulated it 
should be sent, before any approach was madt' 
to the Nazi-J. Instead, the Retain Government 
would like to make out that it is England and 
not France that has failed in loyalty. England, 
says AI. Pi’cvoust, the French High ^5om- 
inis.sioner for Propaganda, at first Snowed 
understanding. But afterwards certain French 
Ministers intervened and in [larticular M. 
Mnndel—aggin how like Nazi propaganda to 
blame it on a Jew—land as a result “ Britain 
took a much less understanding and mbre 
imperative view of the situation.” Well, we 
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will not be drawn into a quarrel with the French 
people, to please their present Government. 
W’e know that the Government of M. lieyuaud, 
whicii tlismisscd nineteen Generals for mcom- 
jictence, had a truer perception of the factors 
which contributed to France’s defeat. VVe 
au.spcct that M. Mandel, one of the ablest of 
Mniister.s for the Colonies, il he urged tlie 
Government to retire to a eolonnd btiho and carry 
on the war from there, had good grounds for 
doing so. But we know tliat there is nothing 
to be gained by recriininationf«. The JOnglish 
peojjle and the Fiench people must stand 
U)gelher, if fieedom is vwv to return to Europe 
—and wJicre i.s the use in criticising the ])resent 
reactionary French Government, if that Govern¬ 
ment distorts criticism of itself into criticism of 
the unfortunate betrayed French people ? 

All the same, tlu* Fiench collap.se is dis¬ 
turbing tor a numbiT ot reason^. And the most 
disturbing of all is the way in w'hicli the rot 
began at the toj). Panic .set in w’lth the flight 
of the well-to-do troin Paris. But at Bordeaux, 
the Government were much h',ss coneeined with 
organising re.«istanee to Hitler than with crush¬ 
ing those who still wanted to lesist. All the 
talk about “ honourable ” terms—^unreal in the 
event—was unreal from the beginning. A clique 
of politicians, centred round Al. Jjuval, was 
determined on surrender. AI. Laval is reputed 
to be an Anglo-jihobe. It may be that liis is 
the dangerous, p.sychological kind of hate and 
springs from that time when the English 
peojile recoiled in disgust from the Hoare- 
Laval Pact for the proposed pailition 
of Abyssinia. Marshal Petain was their un¬ 
happy, unwitting tool. Sunk in hi^ sorrow for 
France, religious in it, he served as a decoy 
to the French people while the iiolilieians 
formed thi'inseives into w'hat (he Chiruyo Daily 
Ni-ws has described a& “ the pupiiet, Fascist, 
Hitler-dominated Gyvernnient of Fiance.” 
fThis newspa])er, by the w'ay, is jniblislied by 
Col. Knox, the Republican leader who hu.s 
just j'oined President Roosevelt’s (’abinet as 
Secretary for the Navy.) 

• But is thert* no lesson for us in all this ? 
The politiciims betrayed France because they 
had not the courage to face the alternative. 
They w'cre too comfortable in their livi's to be 
willing to become fugitives for France—as King 
HaaRtin has become a fugitive for Norway and 
Queen Wilhelmina a fugitive for the Nether¬ 
lands. And are wo quite certain, supposing the 
coming invasion were to go against us, that w’c 
alsb might cot be tempted by tlit* more •com¬ 
fortable way ? I myself have no doubt that 
with our present Government, and our present 


Prime Minister, we would take the long view. 
But it is strange how the infection of defeatism 
picks on the most unlikely among us I Only 
last week ex-President Hoover made a speech 
which siuggested that he thought it might be a 
good idea to keep a way open for negotiation 
with the Dictators jiust in case they won the 
War. (Though it is satisfactory to reflect that 
that .sjieecl), probably as much as anything, 
.secured the nomination of Mr. Wilkie who is 
all out for sending support to the Allies.) And 
again only last w'eek there came from America 
a rumour tliat Sir Samuel Iloare, the present 
Ambassador in Spain, had been asked by Mr. 
C’-hainberlain to .sound General Franco as to the 
possibilities of making a peace with Hitler. 
It was denied here at once of cour.se hut Buch 
straws in the wind ought to remind us that there 
are in every country ajiimdiensivc men, who 
have much to lo-e, W'lio may at any lime con¬ 
sider that the time lias come “ (o call otf the 
W'ar.” And that the need of tlic iiioiiiciit, a.s 
indeed it is the need of (he age. is to kicp clearly 
IjL'fore us W'hat arc the pniinpir.'i at .•'lake in 
Europe today. In cvciy cmm(r>'^al war there 
are supporters oi the other side, 'll ha." been 
truly said that Ihe prcscnl war is really a 
gigantic civil war. And the (iiic-t'oii (hat is 
lieing fotigld out is wlatbcr lli, indiviilua! man, 
the piivatc conscience, the family, (he f'liurcli, 
the ih'oss, the trade union, the small State, the 
Ic.ss jKiwerful State—-m short any minority — 
has an e(]iial right with every otliei to a jicace- 
ful exi.steiice—or whether might i- the only 
rigid, ft is amazing that any thinking jicrson 
can support the coidcidion that might is right. 
Amazing lliat its principal c.xponeni, wilh Ijis 
conccntralion canip- and hi' iioisomd misuse 
of ]iro|)agaiida, should apin-Jil to any honest 
man. T don’t believe he does ! 1 think it is 

the deceitfulne':-. of riclies and the hope of 
preserving tlicin which beguiles some “ success¬ 
ful” men to the side of might. Just as on the 
other hand -as anyone who lias any acipiain- 
lance with I'^iscist organisations in England 
can testify unsuecc.ssful ” men gravitate 
towards it in the hope of revenging themselves 
upon .society. Black sheep have a trick of 
donning black shirts. Il is this poison, lawless¬ 
ness masc|uerading as strength, w'hich has got 
to be expelled from the body politic. 

When my last article was written, for the 
June is.sue, it seemed that Italy was on the eve 
of coming into the War. But as wt know now, 
Italy was already at w^ar. President Roosevelt, 
and evejy other statesman who still retains his 
freedom, has had a lot to say about the cowar¬ 
dice and wantonness of Italy’s action. Indeed 
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it is probable that the wantonness of this 
intervention has never been excelled in history— 
and President Roosevelt has seen to it that the 
whole story of how he tried to avert Italian 
intervention, and how it could have been avcrtc<l 
had Mussolini so willed, should bo placed on 
record, chapter and verse, for the scorn of all 
who come after. But all the time that he was 
receiving? these repre.sentatious from America, 
Mussolini was already at N\ar—^already at war 
tn secret and only waiting for France to appear 
mortally woundp<l before he would venture into 
the open. Italy did not declare war on France 
until June 10th. But nearly a month before 
that date, from about May 15th, she had beeji 
sending Italian divi'^ions into Poland, to relea‘>e 
fJernum troops garrisoned thc'rc for battle on 
the Westein Front. 

When we look at the map of Plurope, and 
se/' how much of it Germany has swallowed iij), 
it .seem.s a'' if the war must go on for e^'er, there 
is such a wide''pread ocnuiiation to be pushed 
back. But thi« w'ar ha- not. in fact, solved the 
German dilemma to even the smallest extent. 
The ironies J’or race and raw materials still 
moek at her triumphs. The Avar is still an 
unending manoouvri'- -w’ith no ei'rtainty ^hat 
she w’il! come out .stronger than she went in. 
Germanv. on the battle-field, has made great 
play w'ith the leehnique of the pineer-movement. 
But a pineer-movement is going on in Kurope 
against hfr. Russia has established herself in 
the Baltic. Thi.s weik Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia have set up puppet Governments to 
complete the w’ork begun by the Russian armies 
of occupation. Russian tanks are massed along 
the Lithuanian-German frontier. And nmv tin* 
other side of the pineer is groping in the 
Balkans. Russia has reclaimed Bessarabia— 
and with it a powerful nuisance value on the 
Danube, Germany’s vital trade route at all 
times, and her only life-line in time of blockade. 

Russian intervention in the Balkans is, in 
fact, a most unwelcome jar to both Germany 
and Italy. Its timing will not escape them. 
Russia, obvioiKsly, seeing Germany triumjihing 
in the west, has decided to put a brake on in 
the east. The effect on Axis prestige through-, 
out the Balkans mu.st be very damaging. Italy 
in the past has invited Rumania to accept her 
as a big brother and hurled defiance at the 
heathen Communist armies that might come 
down into her preserves. Well, thev have 
come .,. And Italy will remember that her 
tiresome Jugo-Slav neighbour has just resumed 
I’clations with Soviet Russia; that they arc all 
Slavs together. And that Bulgaria, royalist or 
not, still looks to “ old Grandfather Ivan.” 


(Italy, a country without loyalties, ha® a tot 
to learn. It seems that a common alphabet, 
which Bulgaria has with Russia, is a jmore 
enduring bond than roylist alliances dictateel 
by opportunism.) The Balkans in short are 
in an uproar. And the Axis, with a war and 
a blockade on their hands, are talking of a 
Balkan Munich. Swift are time’s revenges... 
But what can such a “ Munich ” achieve ? 
Italy is Rumania’s friend and Germany is 
Hungary’s and Bulgaria is Italy’s. And 
Germany is the stronger, partner in the Axi". 
Aiul her friend Hungary wants to help herself 
to part of Rumania. And Italy’s friend 
Bulgaria w’ant.s to help herself to part of 
Rumania—Italy’s other friend ! Wiat a 
thieves’ kitchen the Great Powers have made of 
the Balkans. In Jugo-Slavia, for instance, it 
is said tliat the Regency is pro-British, the 
Government is pro-German, the Army is pro- 
French and the people are jiro-Russian, This 
sounds like a joke but it is a most terrible 
condemnation. And Jug^'-Slaviia’s King, 
Alexander, was right when he tried to forge the 
Balkan States into a Union. And the heir to 
King Alexander’s policy, be it noted, is Turkey. 
And Turkey, it is worth remembering is still 
looking to the day of Balkan independence— 
an<l Near East independence- -and has not been 
invited to the Balkan Munich. 

The Balkan Munich, if and when it comes 
off, will not of course have any regard for the 
Balkan*'. Its principlal object will be to pre¬ 
serve a temporary peace in the Balkans, so that 
Germany and Italy may continue to drain their 
resources to keep the German War going. And 
this brings us hack to the blockade—and the 
question of just how^ effective a w'eapon it may 
prove in breaking down German rc^-istance. 
The German night over Europe makes it verv 
hard to oblain any real estimate of the havoc 
wrought bv our blockade. The general opinion 
seems to be tliat blockade-eum-winter may be 
an overwhelming ermbination. And, that, ff 
cour.se, is the main reason why wc anticipate 
an early attempt at invasion—anticipations 
w’hich seem to be confirmed by the sudden in» 
crea.se in tempo of Gennan air raids. These we 
hare bad over Great Britain on each of the last 
seven nights although the damage has been 
very slight. 

Some evidence, however, has accuiftfflatod 
and perhap.s it is worth giving it a moment’s 
reflection. In the first place, it is said, the 
harvest all over Europe will be a poor one. 
The’estima^d falling-off in grain is from 25 
to 50 per cent. In contrast with this, the 
Canadian wheat crop is said to be a bumper 
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one. (Quite apart frona the fact that Britain, 
po loiiR as she commands the seas, has all the 
world, to draw on.) Germany has snatched 
tcmpr)rary .supplies from all the countries she 
has invaded. But not one of these countries 
is self-supportinR, once she is cut off from her 
imports. In particular Germany is as far oiT 
ns ever from oblaininf? oil ser-ds or <)il-cakc. 
Actually—^nnd in that fact will originate an 
endle«s propaganda againsj Britain and her use 
of the blockade—it seems as if the invaded 
countries will lx* the worst sufferers. In Norsvav 
livestock has already had to be slaughtered. 
Tn Denmark (he pig industry, it is said, is all 
but liquidate<l and at least one-third of the 
cattle destroyed. Tn Belgium, actual famine is 
jn’ophesied in about two months’ time. In 
Czecho-Slovakia the rye crop, the principal 
cn)p, is a failure. After bread and meat, fats 
are the most imiiortant—and fats, especially 
juargarine, are dependent upon the import of 
oils. The R. A F. have already blown up 
vast r|uantities of whale oil stored in Germany. 
Tn Norway, the margarine industry is at a 
.standstill. But it is not ojilv hunger that results 
from blockade. I have said that the ironies of 
raw materials remain. And it is the case that 
the things which Germany has always needed 
most—petrol, oil. oil seeds and non-ferroU'- 
metals—still elude her. Tn not one of the 
countries that she has devastated are these pro¬ 
duced As for Ttaly, the blockade mu-t be 
throwing her whole economy out of gear. 80 
)ier cent of her imports were sca-bm-ne ... The 
Balkans are her only markets now. And Russia 
has appeare«l in the Balkans. She can, if she 
wishes, disrupt their economy. She has already 
stopped exporting food to Germany. The reason 
given was that the fond was required to fcerl 
her armies in the Baltic. Will she become a 
•competitor in the Balkan market too ? Slu 
is engaged on a gigantic rearmament program¬ 
me. The All-Union Central Council of Trad( 
Unions has stated : “We require more metal, 

, coal and oil, more .aeroplanes, tanks, guns, shells, 
more locomotives, ears, machine tools and 
motor-cars and higher production in every 
branch of our national economy.” What kin<l 
of a voracious Grandfather is watching the 
Balkans—watching the supplies going to his 
mortal enemies ? 

ItWy perhaps is already beginning to guess 
that in the present world struggle the odrls arc 
against her. Being at bottom a Catholic in- 
stnKted society, she may suspect that the whole 
weight of the universe, as someone* has put it, 
is fln the other side. What does she make of 
the strange armistice she has just concluded 


with France ? Italy, of course, is to have the 
French Colonial Empire, and Germany the 
British Empire—or, alternatively, Germany 
may aim, rather, at the destruction of the 
British Fleet. Since, once that is gone, there 
is no power except herself to “ police ” Europe, 
no barrier to keep her out of the New World, 
where her agent-s are already so successfully 
intriguing. Tint by tills armistice all that Italy 
has gained is an undertaking from the Bordeaux 
Government, an undertaking which that Gov¬ 
ernment is in no position to enforce, that the 
Colonial Empire will be demilitarised. (Italy 
thought this an artful ruse whereby the French 
Emiiire would eventually fall into her tap. 
But it may turn out to be but the shadow of 
the substance which .she will ever grasp.) 
And if she has not gained the French limpire, 
she is fast losing her 'ovm. The British Navy 
has cut it off from the sea—'and in the* air, the 
R. A. F. meet with little sustained opposition. 
Sooner or later the troops there will be 
marooned. I’o set a diMual crown on a <tismal 
undertaking, Italy’s pride and joy. Marshal 
Balbo, has crashed with his acrojilane in flames. 
And in that limpid Mediterranean Sea. a more 
•'iiitable -abject for Italian painters than for 
Italian warfare, submarines arc so ea.sily detec¬ 
ted that nine have been lost in the first eighteen 
(lavs she has already bei n at. w'ar. At home 
that Knigid in Shining Blackmail, as the 
PalrKfine Poxt has called Mussolini, knows very 
well that we will never bomb Rome or Florence 
or V(‘nice. But \llied ’planes have attacked 
llalv’s industrial areas in the north. Genoa, 
Turin and Alilan form a triangle in which are 
situated the most important manufactures. A1- 
i-cftfly, a French radio report has staled, “ the 
entire industrial centre of Turin has be('n 
completely destroyed.” The whole triangle 
may soon be in like ease. 

War in the air, w’nr at .sea, war by blockade. 
All these methods are being waged by England. 
But, say the experts, these of themsidvos will 
not bring victory. There will have to be action 
on land also. 'That there is going to be land 
H'arfare may be taken as certain in view of the 
speech recently broadcast by the Secretary of 
State for War, Mr. Eden. (I often wonder how 
(hi.s staunch believer in collective security and 
the League of Nations cares for the post of 
War Minister.) When the time comes as 
assuredly it wHl, he has said, to carry the war 
against the enemy wherever he majjt be found, 
you can be certain that we shall do so. Indeed, 
we have already given the enemy proof that 
he is not to be left to the grim enjoyment of 
the continent by making several successful 
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recunnaisance raids on hie coastline. This, by 
the way, was in the best English tradition. 
The Elizabethans used to delight in swooping 
down on enemy harbours and having a look 
round. But the question is, will the enemy 
attempt invasion first ? 

It is to be hoped that invasion is attemp¬ 
ted soon, and fails soon, so (hat, perhaps, 
Europe may be spared a winter of starvation. 
But if Hitler, like Napoleon can never find a 
suitable moment to begin; if the summer goeh 
by without a material change in the war 'iitua- 
tion, (hen the harvest for Europe, the haiw<'.'-t 
of hate for Cermany and, alas, for England 
also, may be terrible indeed. It is dismaying 
to think of another winter of fterman propa¬ 
ganda sj)reading its foul mists over thi' 
continent. For instance Mus.sert, the Quisling 
of Holland, has just been tellii^ the Dutch 
that the English have been their enemy for 
three hunderd .years. And if people can 
swallow that, they can swallow anything. (Who 
kept the foumier of the Orange dynasty, 
William (he Silent, afloat nith supplies in his 
life and dejilh struggle with the Spanish tyran¬ 
ny- if it was not Queen Elizabeth ?) 

Mus'-ert, by the way, says that he is going 
to free Holland from .lewish, French and Britisli 
influence and from that of the (Miurches. Il 
is really remarkable, in this pre‘«ent age, how 
(he ehureho's have been singled out by the 
Dictators for persecution. AVho would have 
imagined, in this ago of religious indifference, 
(hat they were really so powerful ? But they 
have become the symbol of individual fi\edom 
—and jierhaps, on their walls, the iluom of the 
Dictators is already written. 


I know it has been the case in practically 
every country that has been overrun by the 
Nazi hordes for their rulers to say that never 
would they suirender but that they would fi^t 
on. In this country particularly I think that 
is true. An Englishman never knows when he 
is beaten. The might and resources of the free 
jieoplcs of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
i" now opposed—'almost alone—against the hate 
and preparedness of Hitler. In spite of air 
raids night after night for the past week there 

is nothing here of the nature of panic, but 

simply a deep determined resolution that win 
we can and win we must to restore to 
the w'orld e^'•c'^ything that makes life worth 
living. Britain is proverbially slow in 
getting started but her preparedness gathers 
momentum as time passes. Every day 

sees our getting stronger, Imth relatively 
and actually. It is literally time that this island 
is a fortress, manned and fortified as never 
before, and it is only a question of time till we 
have the preparations not merely for the 
defence of this islanrl but for the attack on 
Cermany under which she will reel and 

collapse. Please Heaven that day inay not be 
far distant so that at long last the dark hand 
of Nazi-dom m.ay he lifted from Europe and 
men may again go about their daily avocations 
free to think, free to speak and free to live their 
own untrammelled lives with the ilark shadow 
of the Gestapo only a horrible memory. 

I Received by Air Msnl in Calcutta on the Snl 
.\uKu<!(, 19401 

11(5, Palace Chambciv, \Vt»<lmin.'.ler, 

London, July 1, 1910. 
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TiiK liiiii'ht'ils of lliousaiids of <•^n^u^-UlkcT^, 
who ()M Jarniaiy 17, 1939 K't out on tli(>ir roiindf' 
in (“hies, villaj;c's, ki''lil{ik.s and auls, mot cvory- 
whero froo and liaj)j)y working po(»{)l<' ciijoyinii 
all the honofils of material and spintnid onlturo. 
The Soviet nalion*' have deseriplively termed 
the eensi.s of 1939 a^ the “ jireat emimerat-ion,” 
ureat heeanse it drew np an account of the 
mowt valnahle caj)ital, the people--workers, 
pear-ants and iiilelh cfiials. 

1'hc |)reeedina eensiKs wa- taken 12 years 
a^io in 1929. The statistics of the prowth of 
the population of the U. S. S. R., of tin* 1 niim 
rcpub'ies, territories and n^ion-s, fiffiire.s on ilu 
increase of inhabitants in Soviet cities are yet 
more vivid illustration of the triumph- of the 
upbuilding of Socialism. 

The population of tlie Tbiion of Sovi t 
S(eialist Republic.^ on January 17, 1939 wa*- 
170.467,189. Jluring the 1939 cen^-us, a <‘om)l 
was taken in each locality both of the popula¬ 
tion actually pre.sent at th(' time and those 
permanently rlomiciled in that locality. Theo¬ 
retically, the total juimber i f ])ersons registered 
as actually ])re.«<'nt in the A’arious localities 
should coincide with the totnl number of the 
I'crm.Mnently domiciled throughout the country 
as a whole. In practice this has never been 
achieved in any pojmlation census. The extent 
to which the two counts tally serves as an index 
to the accuracy of the ceu'-us. In the popula¬ 
tion census of 1939, the two fiiiurcs showed a 
negligible fli.screpancy of only 0-06 per cent. 

As con)pared with tlu> returns of the U.S.S.R. 
census of December 17. 1929, the popula¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union increase(i by 23,439,271 
^)ersons, or by 15*9 per cent in 12 years. 

Sociali.st industrialization of the U. S. S. R 
has brought about a eonaiderable increase in 
the urban population. The 1926 census showed 
the urban population to be 26,314,114; it had 
grown to 55,909,908 at the time of the 1939 
census, an increment o^f 112 per cent against 
1926. ’Hie proportion of urban inhabitants rose 
from 17*9 per cent of the total population in 
1926 to 32*8 per cent in 1939. 

The results of the census, in so /ar as dis¬ 
tribution of the population is concernhd, 
cloQTlently speak of the changes which have 
taken place in the country. The urban 


X. 

pi'pulatiuii of the U. S. 8. R. has more than 
doubled, having increased from 26 to 56 million 
and constitute 32-8 ficr cent of the entirti 
po|mlalion. Thi.s bears witness to the progress 
ot our industries, the growtli of the working 
class, iiiid of the large number of people w'ho 
lia:’e joined urban eiilture. 

The eilies thcnwelvcs too have ehangid. 
'I'lu' U. S. S. R. has 174 eilies wdth a jiopulation 
of more than 50,000 ineluding 82 citie.s numbering 
moie than 100,000 and 11 eitie.-: with over 
T'tHl.OOO inhabitant,'^. During the interim period 
betw’C'en th(' two een.-^ns, most of the Soviet 
cilie.s have doubled their jiopniution, w'hilr in 
m;mv cities the population has tripled and even 
(piadnipled. The population in such towns as 
Murmansk. Prokoj)yfv.sk, Dzerzhinsk, Stalina- 
bad have increasfil ten and fifteen fold, ami in 
Sialin-k ftiilyfold. New cities liave arisen— 
Magnitogorsk, Karaganda, Slalinogorsk and 
Konisomolsk wbicli liitbcrto bad never existed 
on till' maf). The following table shows tiu 
arowlli ill p(,i]mlalion of the principal cities oi 
the V. S. S. R. 



Population 

Popnl.ilion 

1939 

(’itic- 

in llioii'-.niid.'- i 

in tiioi].snnds 

in % of 1926 

Mcfrfow 

2,029 

11.37 

264 

T.i uingniil 

1 090 

;!19I 

189 

F\iov 

.'ll 4 

846 

166 

Kharkov 

117 

8.33 

200 

Makii 

4.^i3 

810 

179 

(lorky 

222 

641 

290 

Odessa 

421 

604 

144 

Tashkent 

.324 


181 

Tbilisi 

294 

.<>19 

177 

Ro.stov-on-Don 3(W 

610 

166 

Dnicprf>j>ctro\sk 237 

501 

211 

The 

increase in the 

urban population of 


tlie U. S. S. R. during the last 12 years has 
been on account of fho following cau.scs : 

Firstly, there was an organized enrolment 
vf pe^lc from the villages to the cities for 
work in industry, construction, transport and 
other branches. The workers moved to the 
cities with their families. A total of 1^*5 
million people thus mowed from the villages to 
the cities between 1926 and 1939. 

Secondly, there was a natural ihcrcasc in 
the urban population of approximately 5-3 
millions. 

How the natural increase of the population 
compares with that of pre-revolutionaiy times 
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is illustrated by the following table in which 
the figures for four cities are given : 

Birth-rate Percentage in 
ratio to Mortality rate 


Moscow— 

1913 

.. 130 

1938 

.. 195 

Leningrad— 

1913 

.. 124 

1938 

.. 169 

Kharkov— 

1913 

.. 131 

1938 

.. 217 

Minsk-- 

1913 

.. 165 

1938 

.. 262 


The ratio of births to <ie:iths in 1938 elo- 
(juetilly testifies to the nature of population 
giwAvtli in the U. S. S. R. 

Thinlly, as a result of Socialist iiulustria- 
l)/at>on, a number of settlements which were 
foiMK'rly rural localities grew, timing the five- 
year plans into large industrial centres and 
became constituted as cities. The total 
[)oi)ulation of urban settlements which in 192ti 
Wi're rural localitie.s, is now 9,800,000. Since the 
1920 cen>'H^ included in the urban populat'on four 
million p('ople domiciled in poiitts officially 
liesignated as rural localitius, the 'increase 
in tlie urban pojjulation betw'een 1920 and 1939 
as a nsult of the incorporation of rural settle¬ 
ments into municipalities amounts to .'),8lK),t)00 

Thus, the urban pojmlation of the 
U. S. S. R. has grown 2*1 times in 12 yeai’s. 
Outpid. of industry, during this period has 
increased 0*7 times. These two indices reveal 
tlu' tremendous growth in the labour (‘lliciency 
of the urban population, an advance ba.sc'd on 
th(‘ Socialist industrialization of the S. S 11 

'File population of rural loealitii's has like¬ 
wise undergone a radical change in the past 12 
years. 

Ah a result of industrial giowth, th.- total 
lural inhahitaiits have decreased from 82 •! to 
67-2 per cent of the total population, although 
the number of persons in the countlysidi* has 
decreased only hy six million, who have entered 
into industrial cx*eupatious. Part of the rural 
l)opuhition has moved into industrial centres, 
swelling the rank.s of the working class. But 
the total poimlation is constantly growing, and 
esijecially intensely in the national republics. 
Whilst tlic general increase of the poi)uIa- 
tion throughout the Soviet Union wiijs 15-9 
per cent, it was 25*6 per cent in the 

Turkmen* S. S. R., 32-3 per rent in the 

(Georgian S. S. R., 37*6 per cent in the 
Uzbek S. S. R., 38*7 per cent in the Azerbaijan 
S. S. R., 43*9 per cent in the Tajik S. S. R., 
46*4 in the Armenian S. S. R., and 45*7 per 


cent in the Kirghiz S. 8. R. These figures ex¬ 
press briefly the success of the Leninist- 
Stalinist national policy, and arc an index to the 
new life of formerly oppressed nations and of 
the great progress of all the peoples of the Land 
of the Soviets. 

'J'hough the rural population of tlie 
U. S. S, R. has decreased somewhat in these 12 
yeai's as a i-esvdt of people moving to the cities, 
the pi'otluction of marketable grain has grown 
3-7 times, and the crop of cotton, almost five 
time.s. Thus is the tremendous extent to which 
th(‘ productive forces of the rural population 
('f I he I'. S. S. R. has grown on the l>u.sis of 
Soeiidist methods in agriculture. 

A e()inpari.'«on of the results of the ,censuse.s 
of 1939 and 1926 reveals the progress of 
Socialisl indusiiialization in the Union repub- 
lic'' and Autonomous reimhlies of the U. S. 8. R. 

When studying the* growth of the ])opulation 
in the separate n-imblics, tenitories and region^ 
of lh(‘ U. S. S. R., one must biar in mind tha' 
Ihtse ehange-j are due not only to the natural 
inereji-e but abo to the couMdcrable shifting 
of the poi)ul:dion in connection with the deve- 
lopmeiil of citic-' and luw' industrial districts. 

'I'hc fiill(>w’iiig I’liion repid)iic3 show the 
great •'t ix'pulation iiicrea-^e compared with 
1926 : 

Kii'Kliiz R. R. 11-46 i»nr cent. 

.\rii)(‘iiian S. R. R - -45 per cent. 

Tajik S. H. R 44 per cent. 

Azerl)fiijan R. S. R. 39 jier cent. 

Uzbek fi. R. R.- 38 ]>er cent. 

Ueoi-giau S. R. 11.—32 )ier cent. 

Ttnkiiun R. R. R - 26 per cent. 

d’lie following republics have a rate of 
'.TOW 111 below that of the general average for 
the country a.s a whole : 

Iteloiii'-ian R R R.—12 per cent. 

Ukrainian S R. R.—7 i>er cent. 

K.izakh R. R. R.--1 pei cent. » 

'Flit increase in .the population of the 
Ik S. I''. S. R. i-^ somewhat higher than the 
average tor the U. S. S. R. w'ith a particular 
glow til in the Last: the I’ral, Siberia and the 
Far Fa.''t. The population of Sverdlovsk 
Region incieas.'d 53 per cent; Novosibirsk, 53; 
Trkut.'ik, 49; t'liita, 73; Buryat-Mongolian 
S. S. R., 39; Khabarovsk territory, 136; and 
Maril'iiie Territory, 42 per cent. 

Since 1926 the population of the Urals, 
Siberia aiwl the Far East has incrPJfsed by 
r»,924,(KK). a rise of 53 jter cent. This increase 
is due to tlie rapid industrialization of the 
eastern regions of the U. S. S. R. and is consi- 
detiably above the -^neral U. S. S. R. increase. 
More than three million people moved to'these 
regions from other sections of the coimtry. 
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During tlic period under review the popu¬ 
lation of the Uzbek, Tajik, Turkmenian and 
Kirkhys Soviet republics increased by 2,883,UU0 
people, or 38 per cent. Approximately 1,700,000 
people moved into tliese republics from oilier 
regions. 

The population in other iiulublriul centres 
of the U. S. S. 11. likewise increased consider¬ 
ably. The population of Moscow more than 
doubled, that of Moscow Region increased 74 
per cent; the Ijcniugi'ad Region by 44 jier cent; 
(Jorky Rt;gion 28 per cent; Stalmo Regii-n in 
the Ukraine, 91 per cent; Voroshilovgrad Region 
in the Ukraine, 37 per cent; and Karaganda 
Region of the Kazakh Refiublic, 25 per cent. 
'The jiopulution of the North Eurij])ean section 
has also grown. The ]K)pulation of Archangel 
Region has increased 25 jier cent and in the 
Minmansk Region, nine times. 

Simultaneously, there are uNo a number 
of regions where the poimlation ilecreasid a.-i 
companHl with 1920. In the R. S. F. S. R., the 
])opidation of Kalinin Region consists ot 92 
per cent of that ol 1920; Kursk Region, 90 per 
Cent; Ryazan Region, 91 per cent; Penza 
Reg'on, 82 jier cent; and Smolensk Region, 89 
per cent. In the Ukrainian Uejmblie, the 
population ot Poltava Region was 85 jut cent 
of that of 1920; Vinnitsa Region, 93 jier cent; in 
the Kazakh S. S. R., the population of Pavlodai- 
Region was 08 per cent ot 1920, and Kustanai 
Region, 77 per cent. 

This decrease in tlie imimlation of the 
regions ju^t mentioned is explaiiK'd by the 
movement ot part of the pojmlation to imlu'-lrial 
centn-s, particularly to the I']a''tern regions of 
the U. S. S. R. 

The movement of the jiopulation within 
the R. S. F. S. R. being mutually balanced, had 
no bearing on the census results for tin* repub¬ 
lic as a whole. The situation in the 
Ukrainian, Kazakh und Belorussian reiniblics 
was ditferemt, however. During the iiast yi-ar- 
there was a considerable movement of the 
,j)oi)ulation of the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
^publics to the imlustrial centres of the 
R* S. F. S. R., iiarticularly to the lU'W indu.strial 
districts. Ckm'«truction undertakings and new 
factories in tin- R. S. F. S. R. drew in not only 
the rural population of the Ukraine but also 
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skilled workers from the Ukrainian enterprises, 
who played a big role in the successful cons¬ 
truction and operation of tl»e new Socialist 
factories and mills. 

Movement of the population to industrial 
centres of the R. S. F. S. R., in particular to 
enterprises of the Ural-Kiiznctsk Industrial 
(Combine, also took place from the Kazakh 
S. S. R. It sliould be taken into account that the 
1926 eensu' showed a coinsiderablc number of 
nomads in the Kazakh S. S. R. Between 19^ 
and 1939 part of thiun moved into the neigh- 
houriug UTiioi) ninihlies, particularly into 
Uzbekistan and Kirghizia. 

There was a considerable increase in the 
population (d the autonomous republics and 
autonomous regions. Between 1926 and 1939 
the population of the autonomous ropuhiies of 
the R. S. F. S. R. iiieveased 23 jier eent, and 
that of the autonomous regions of the R. S. F. 
S. R., 58 Jier eent. 

t^iange*- in the population of the U.S.S.R. 
between the een-ius cf December 17, 1926, and 
last cem'us, taken on January 17, 1939, elas^fica- 
tinn according to .sex, and distribinttvi by urban 
and rural districts, arc as follow'^ : 

Total J’upiiiiition 
Male Female I'otal 

I. Census of Jan. 

17, ia39 81.(5W,9.81 88,802,205 170.467.180 

II. Census of Dec. 

17, 1926 71.013,352 7.'>,984J56:i 147,027.915 

III. Po|(iilaliun nc- 

cordiiiK to ceii- 
Mis of 1939 in 
]>prceiitages of 

1926 census 115-0 llG-9 115-9 

Urban Ilnral 

population ])opu]alion 

I. Census of Jan. 17. 1939 55,909,908 114.5.57578 

II. Census of Deo. 17. 1926 26.314 114 120,713 801 

III. Population ucc-ording 

to census of 1939 in 
percentages of 1926 

censiw 212-5 94-9 

Per cent of total 
population 
Urban Rural 

I. Census of .lau. 17, 19.39 32-8 07-2 

II. C'puans of Dec. 17. 1926 17-9 82-1 

111. Population according to 

census of 1939 in per¬ 
centages of 1926 ceiLsus 




SHE CHOSE HER HUSBAND 

A Short Story 

By RAJSEKHAR BOSE (Pabasuram) 


Chaotebjea consulted the almanac. “The 
ambubachi (a holy period during the rains) 
ends at 9-57 p m. You can’t expect the rain 
to stop before then. It’s too early yet,” said 
he. 

“ H’m,” murmured pleader Binode Babu. 
“ But how does one get back home ? ” 

“ Think over that when the ram stops,’’ 
remarked Bansalochan Babu, the ho-st. “ In 
the meantime, what about some dinner ? Udo, 
go inside and tell them.” 

“ Khichun (a hotch-potch with rice and 
pulse) with in'asur dal and fried hilsa fish,” 
suggested Chatter]oa. 

Binrde dragged at his takm (a fat pillow), 
and mumbled as he lolled on it. “ So far so 
goetd, but how' can we kill the time ? Tell us 
a story Chatterjea.” 

Cliatterjea paused for reflection :—“ Last 
year, at Monghyr, I fell into the dutches of a 
tigress.” 

“Spare us (Miatterjea ! No more tiger- 
stories,” exdauned Biundc Babu interrupting. 

Chatterjea was somewhat pained. “What 
kind of story do you w'ant then ? Ghosts or 
snakes 

"In the rains, tigers, snakes and ghosts 
are all out of season. Please tell us a senti¬ 
mental yarn.” 

“ 1 never tell yarns. Nothing but absolute 
fact.” 

"All right. Let's have an absolutely true 
love story.” 

“ Good Lord, what next ? Chatterjea to 
tell a love story ? ” remarked Nagen with a 
titter. “ What’s your age, Chatterjea ? How 
many teeth have you got left ? ” 

“ Love is not a comestible, you mutt. Love 
doe.s not live in the teeth but in the 
heart.” 

“Your heart has shrunken like a withered 
prune, \\niat do you know of love ? It’s all 
out of your head by now. It’s for the youth 
to tell about love. Am I right, Udo ? ” said 
Nagen. 

"What do you mean by ‘ the youth ’ ? ” 
Why don’t you call them ‘young shrimps’ in 
lain language ? I have three score years be- 
ind me. Do you mean to suggest that Kedar 


Chatterjea does not know more about love than 
your wretched little whipper-snappers ? ” 

“ Now' then ! Why do you tease the old 
Brahmin ? ” protested Binode Babu. " Why 
don’l you hsten to his stories ? ” 

Cluirtterjca explained : " Brahmins ar«' 

the highest of castes. Take philosophy, take 
l)oetry, take the philosophy of love. All these 
came out of the brain of Brahmins. And cf 
Brahmins, the highest are the Chatterjeas, as 
for in<«tance, Bankim Chatterjea, Sarat Chatter¬ 
jea. . 

" A-n-d.” 

“ And this Kwlar Chatterjea. Why 
shouldn’t I say so outright ? For fear of vou, 
eh ? ” 

“ Right 0, let that pass, but please begin 
your varn.” 

Chatterjea began : “ It happened only 

last year. I fell in with a woman of bewitching 
beauty.” 

“ Why just now you said you fell in with 
a tigress,” int(’rrupted Nagen 

“ Silly a.ss ! I met the tigress at Monghyr. 
The affair with the woman took place on the 
Punjab Mail, this side of Tundla. Anyhow, 
listen to the story.” 

“ Last year, Charan Ghosh requested me to 
take his daughter to Tundla, where his son-in- 
law has got a job. It was a fine opportunity. 

I could travel second class at another man's 
expense, with a day at Benares on the w’ay back.* 
Anyhow’, I safely escorted the girl to Tundla. 
On my return journey, I found the train at 
Tundla station w'as cramped, w’ith not an inch 
to spare. A crowd of American globe-trotters* 
had been occupying, from Agra, all the first and 
second class berths. The son-in-law, luckify 
enough, happened to be a railw'ay doctor. He 
arrnngid matters w'ith the guard and pushed 
me into a first class compartment, and off 
w’ent the train. ^ 

“ It was seven in the morning, and misty 
eveiTW’here. Inside the carriage everything 
was hazy. I stood for some time completeljv 
bcfpgged, till by degrees the inside of the com¬ 
partment became visible. What I saw left me 
agape with wonder. On the opposite berth, a 
gigantic unshapely sahib lay with his eyes 
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closed and jaws open, mumbling gibberish all 
to himself. On the floor, in between the berths, 
was another sahib, dwarfish and stout, sleeping 
face to the floor. An empty bottle was rolling 
near his head. There was nobody lying on the 
near side berth, but costly bedding was spread 
on it, and a strange costume, may be of bear¬ 
skin, w’as on lop. The train was moving at full 
speed and there was no esca]) 0 . Sitting on 
something like a chair at the end of the berth, 
I began to pray to the goddess Durga under 
my breath. Dreadful seconds slowly jiasscd 
out and nothing happened. The sahibs still 
lay sprawling and I found, by slow degrees, my 
courage coming buck to me. 

“Suddenly, the bath-room door flew ojien 
and a wonderful vision appeared. I have seen 
many mem sahibs from a di.stanee, but never 
before at close quarters. The face resembled a 
Chinese karaincha* the lipn two ripe-red chillis; 
the arms as if carved out of marble. The neck 
was close-cropped, but near about the ears 
curled two locks of flaxen hair. She wore a 
towel t about tw^o feet broad-” 

“ That’s not a towel, C'hatterjea. They call 
it a ‘ skirt’,’’ exclaimed Bmode Babu interrup¬ 
ting. 

“ I don’t know your ‘kat-phat ’ my boy,” 
retorted Chatti-rjea, mimicking the word 
‘skirt.’ “I .saiv distinctly, she wore a check 
towel such as w'e buy in our markets, only a 
bit short, and from it descended two legs like 
the trunks of the rose-coloured banana tree. I 
couldn’t make out if she had stocking-, or not. 
I had read in Sanskrit books about a ‘ graceful 
body, straight as a stick.’ Now, 1 saw with 
my own eyes, ye.s, a body like a stick. From 
head to breast and waist, it was all smooth and 
planed. There were no ups and down>; no 
curves anywhere. Not the ‘ swinging clinging 
.creeper ’ as w'e read in Sanskrit poetiy; she w’as 
just like the stick of an ignited rocket. A feel¬ 
ing of great reverence came over me. I touched 
my forehead and said, ‘Salaam mem sahib’.” 

A smile flitted across her face. In between 
’the ripe-red chillis, peeped a few young grains 
of maize. “ Ghuth morning,” she nodded. 

Like a dancing nymph of Paradise she glided 
to the berth and took her seat, while I, in great 
embarrassment, h'ft my seat and stood up. 

“Sit down Babu, daro math (don’t be 
afraid^’ said the mem. 

There stood the goddess with a gracious 
sture in one hand, and a cigarette in the other, 
was sure, I had worn celestial favour, and 


^Aq apple-coloured beny-like fruit of Bengal, 
t Towel—a check towel is sometimes worn by 
women as a wrapper in Bengal, specially at bath. 


who could harm me now ? In my best mixture 
of Hindi and English I made my submission : 
“ I intruded here because I got no seat, but of 
course, with the guard’s permission. Mem sahib 
may bo graciously pleased to excuse this pre¬ 
sumption.” 

The mem sahib again assured me I was 
safe, so I dropped back into ray seat, once 
more. 

But there was no relief. The incm sat 
beside me, and began to scrutinise me wdth a 
fix(d stare and half of a mouth. 

This Kcdar Chatterjea has been pursued 
by snakes, tigers have chased him, and ghosts 
frightened him, monkeys gnashed their teeth 
at him, police court pleaders have cross-exa¬ 
mined him, but he was never in a worse pliglit 
than now. I am sixty years old. One cannot 
say that my complexion is light or medium. I 
had not shaved for six days; my face resembled 
a kadamX flower—but shyness overcame all 
this and turned my face violet upto the ear.s. 
“ AMiat arc you looking at mom sahib ? ” I 
blurted out, unable to stand her gaze. 

The mem emitted a loud laugh. “ Kuch 
nehi (nothing). No offence. Wllo arc you, 
Babu ? ” 

My pride was hurl. Was I a pccji show 
or a beast at the zoo ? With chest out and head 
erect I protested, “ I Kcdar Chatterjea. No zoo 
garden.” 

“ Bengali ? ” said she m ith another loud 
laugh. 

“Yes Sir. High casic Bengali Brahmin,” 
I replied proudly. “ See,” I said taking oul my 
sacred thread. “ Who are you, madam ? ” 

“ Fie, fie. Chatterjea. You aski'd a lady 
for particulars about herself ? That’s not 
etiquette,” remarked Binodc Babu. 

“ Why shouldn’t T ? The lady sought my 
acquaintance. Why shouldn’t I spck hers ? 
The mem was not at all displeased. She told me 
her name was Joan Jiltcr, she came from 
America and had come here several times before 
and India was a wonderful land.” 

As wv talked, I pointed to the sleeping 
.sahibs and had the nerve to ask, "Wlio are 
they, please ? ” 

The mem was very frank. " That chap 
is Timothy Topper,” said she pointing *hcr 
little finger towards tlie tall fellow on the berth. 
“ Comes from California and wants to marry 
me. Worth a thousand million dollars. The 
fellow' rolling on the ground is Christopher 
Columbus Blotto. Also wants to marry me. 
Also worth a thousand million dollars.” 


t A round flower of Bengal, with white and prickly 
pollens. 
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“ (It was Columbus who discovered 
America,” said I gravely. 

“ He was another man,” answered the 
lycm. “ These fellows failed to discover any¬ 
thing, even though they were in America. The 
whole country has gone bone-dry; there is 
nothing to be had there but methylated spirits. 
So they have deserted their mother-country, 
and are roaming about the globe in search of 
the real stuff. ” 

“ I guess, they bona fide spiritualists,” I 
hazarded. 

“You bet,” replied the mem. 

At that moment, the tall sahib opened hi.-- 
eyes with a vicious glare, shook his fi.st at me 
and growled, “You-you—get out quick.” The 
dw'arfi-di fellow also began to menace mo with 
his fiats. 

I gripped my walking-stick tight and began 
to bang it on the floor. TTie mem took the fur- 
slippers from her bed and patted the tall fellow 
on his cheeks with them, saying, “ You pug, 
you pug.” Slu' kicked the dw'arf saying, 
“ You pig, you pig. ” Both w’cnt off to sleep 
again at opce wdth their mouths agape. The 
lady placed a slipper on each of their chests, 
returned to her berth and said, “ Don’t be 
afraid, Babu.” 

But where w'as the promised safety ? T 
had read in the Arabian Nights about a giant 
W’ho travelled on and on with a princess on his 
head imprisoned in a chest. When the giant 
slept, the princess w'ould place a stone on him. 
gather round every available prince and secure 
pre.sents of rings. I was done for, I thought 
The mem before me is travelling on the 
shoulder^ of twm such giants; now’ she will 
j)roduce a string of ninety nine rings. 

It happened just as I feared. I bad on mv 
finger a ring set with coral and bound w’ith 
silver and copper "wire. “ How lovely ! ” sh( 
bleated suddenly as she noticed it. “ Do let 
me see the ring, Babu.” 

Shaking with fear, I stretched out my hand, 
as if undergoing an operation for whitlow. 
Eagerly, the mem pulled off the ring, stuck it 
on her finger and murmured, “ Beauchifuh ! ” 

Hariiy Ram (good heavens) ! This is the 
ring with which thrice a day I say my pravers 
Welladay ! This miechchha woman has defiled 
it. Tears welled to my eyes; but my curiositv 
was roused. “ How many more rings have yoii 
got mem sahib ? ” I queried. “ Ninety nine ? ” 

The nftem pulled out a portmanteau from 
beneath the berth, produced a strange box and 
opened it to show me. My eyes were dazzled, 
with tray after tray of jewels. There were 
necklaces in some, ear-drops in others, so on 


and so forth. There was a tray full of rings— 
altogether twenty to twentyfive. “ Please take 
any one you like,” said she holding it‘before 
me. 

“ What an idea,” said I. “ My ring cost 
only two and four, d make a present of it. 
Please keep it carefully. It's a very holy ring.” 

“ You old dear !” said the mem. “ But if 
I accept your present, you can’t very well re¬ 
fuse mine.” With this she stuck a ruby ring 
on my finger. 

“ Thank you mem sahib,” said I. “ I remain 

your slave. Forget me not.Don’t you 

woriy, old thing,” said I mentally to ray absent 
wife, “ I keep this ring for you.’* 

The train reached Etawa. “ Tea Hoozoor,” 
.“•aid Kelner’.s khansama as he came with tea, 
bread and butter. The mem sahib took the 
tray. Then she poked both the giant and the 
dwarf with my stick, “Get up Timmy, Get 
up Blotto.” I could not hear what they said 
but th(“y grunted like boars. I sumised they 
Were not in a fit state to get up. The mem 
a«ked me, “ Chatterjea, won’t you have some 
tea ? No objections I hope.” 

I was faced wdth a dilemma. The tea was 
made by a Miechchha woman. So I could not 
take it as a Brahmin. But it was smelling 
wonderfully, and the w’eather was very cold. 
The sastras nowhere forbade one to take tea. 
Besides, if sitting on a big wooden plank as 
in a railway train, one takes a little tea, just 
as a medicine to ward off cold, there cannot be 
any contamination. “ Madam Lakshmi,” said 
1. “ When with your own fair hands you effer 
me tea, why .shouldn’t I take it ? But please, 
no toast.” 

A mouthful of tea opens the doors of the 
mind. As one sips indiscreet words escape one's 
lips. Like Aswatthama of the Mahabharata* 
who danced with delight after a drink of rice- 
water thinking it to be milk, the timid Bengali 
tries to get the kick of spirits out of tea. 
Bankim Chatterjea did not know how to takc^ 
tea properly. He would drink it onlv w'hen 
ho caught cold, with ginger and salt. But wifh 
this stimulus he could make one of his heroines 
say, “This helpless victim is my lord of life,” 
Today, thanks to tea, there is a flood of new’ 
ideas'in Bengal. ResultTea in every house; 
love everywhere. The poets of old n(^acd all 
sorts of paraphernalia—shady groves—the 
harvest moon—^the gentle zephyr—the mocking 
cuckoo... .^nd then only could the shafts of 
Cu^id fly. Now there is no such trouble. One 
wants only two cups, even though the haiWles 
be broken, a tohi piece of oil-doth, a table made 
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of packing-cases, a lad and lass on either side 
and in botwptn....a steaming tea-pot. Thank 
the Lord, I was sixty then and so survived, 

“ Well mem sahib,” I asked the lady. ” I 
learn that both the huzoors rolling on the ground 
want to nmrry you. Who is the lucky one of 
your choice ? ” 

“ That’s a problem,” answered the mem. 
“ I can’t make up my mind. Sometimes I think 
Timmy would be suitable. He is tall and good- 
looking and adores me. But he goes off the 
deep end whenever he drinks. And this Blotto, 
although fat and "hort and a bit long in the 
tooth, is very complaisant and does what I te’’ 
him. Evin a drop of liquor makes him weep 
I am in a nice fix; for they both pehtcr me to 
marry them. However, I .shall get a few h(lur'^ 
to decide before the train reaches Howrah 
Wiy Chatlerjea. why don’t you say which I 
shonlfl marry ? ” 

“ Mem sahib,” I .suggested, “ from the w'ay 
you have described their character and con¬ 
duct I am convinced that both are eligible 
The only difficulty is the unconscious state in 
which they are in.... ” 

“ That’s nothing,” answered the men' 

“ Both w'ill brighten up very soon.” 

" If you don’t like anyone in particular, \vhv 
don’t you let your parents choose for you I 
hazarded. 

“ Haven’t got such a thing as a parent T 
look after myself,” replied the mem. '' Look 
here Chatterjea, I leave the choice to you 
Watch them closely Let me have your opinion 
before voft drop off at Mogulsarai. I thought, 
T would take a coin and toss for it. Now' yo»i 
are here, no need for that.” 

A mo.st wonderful arrangement it was. I 
have on occasion selected many brides and 
bridegrooms for mv friends and relations, but 
•never had T been given a stranger task. Both 
were muIti-miIlionaires< both drank like fishes 
One surpassed in height; the other in weight 
The only sign of education and intelligence thev 
, had shown as yet was grunting. “ To hell with 
it,” I decided, since the mem has no objection 
r shall name one at random. And if I iinde»’- 
.stand that the mem will do as I say, I shall tel’ 
her, Ma Lakshmi fsweet. my daughter) when 
you have been bold enough to crop vour head, 
please finish the iob. Take a broom-stick to 
your ^uld-be-bride-gronms and beat them to 
blazes.” 

The mem and I talked on and on; now it 
was half-past nine. Next would cqme a small 
station, the tra’n would stop and the sahibs 'and 
mem sah’ba would go to the dining saloon for 
tihfflr kazrl. Now I saw what I had not noticed 


before that the mem’s lips had grown pale 
while sipping tea. I understood, the colour was 
not fast. She opened a small gold box, out 
came a small mirror, a red candle, and a packet 
of powder. She did repairs to her face by rub¬ 
bing her lips with red candle and applying 
powder to her nose. 

The train stopped. “ Chatterjea,” said the 
mem, ” I am going off to my breakfast. Timmy 
and Blotto remain here. Keep an eye on them 
please. Sec that they don’t fight when they 
wake. If you can’t manage, pull the chain,” 

“All ha ! What a simple task you have 
given me,” I said to myself. The mem will 
return after half-an-hour w'hen the train ht()p^ 
at Cawnpure. Meanwhile—^1 am left to ray fate. 
I held my stick ready, and again began to call 
on Durga. 

The tall sahib got up. He yawned, wiped 
his eyes and cracked his knuckles. Then hf 
gave me one glare but said nothing Next he 
reeled into the bath-room. 

Then the dwarfi.sli fellow hopped up, and 
like a big frog squatted down on the scat by 
my side, I was about to shout for help; but 
before I could, he grabbed my hand, sliook it 
and said, “I am Christoplur ColumbU's Blotto.” 

“ Salaam Huzoor,” I said. 

“ I am worth a thou'-and n\ilhon dollars. 
Every minute ray income i'-... ” 

“I’m sure, huzoor is Lord of the world ” 

Blotto plugged a finger on my chesi 
“ Look here Babu,” said he. “ I shall tip you 
five rupees.” 

“ "Wliy huzoor ? ” 

” You are to make Mi‘-s Joan accept me 
I’ve heard all your talks. That fellow Timc.thy 
Topper—is a downright waster. All his pro¬ 
perties are mortgaged to me. He’s a sot and a 
pauper and Miss Joan will die of broken hearl 
if he marries her,” 

With this Blotto began to sob and sob 
There were some dregs left in a bottle. He 
gulped the stuff down and said, “ Babu. do you 
believe in re-incamntion ? ” 

“ Of course, I do.” 

“ I was a thirstv lark in my last life, while 
she was a beautiful kingfisher. Wc two. 

The door of the bath-room creaked. 
Hurriedly Blotto showed me his five fingers, 
lay down on the bed and began to snore. 

The tall sahib, whom the mem called 
Timmy, returned to his berth and sat tight oj 
his seat. Then Blotto pretended to wake uu 
yawned, gave me one imploring glance and 
entered the bath-room. 

Now was Timmy’s turn. As soon as Blotto 
disappearsd, he came beside me and caught 
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hold of my hand. I forestalled him with a 
“ Good morning Sir.” 

Timmy wrenched my hand fiercely. 

“Oo-oo,” I cried out in pain. 

“ I shall pound you to mincemeat,” said 
Timmy. 

" Yes sir,” I babbled in fear, 

“ I shall crush you to a jelly.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

‘T must marry Miss Joan Jiltcr. I’ve 
hdard everything. You’re a dead man if ynu 
don’t speak up for me.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“I’m rolling in money. Five hotels. Ten 
shipping eoneems and twentyfivc ham faelorus 
What has Blotto got ? Only a bootlegging "how 
and that too run with my money Blotto i" a 
wretched little drunken waster, a-” 

Perhaj)h Blotto w'as eavesdropping all the"(* 
Suddenly he inished into the compartment, 
raised hi" fisi for a blow as he said. “ Who is 
wretched ? Who is a drunkard ? Wlio i« a 
waster ???.” 

Everybody know* that Hindi is par exccl- 
lece the language for «5ong and abuse. Hindi 
curses have a real kick in them. But if you 
want high ex]ilosive, listi-n ])lease to European 
billingsaate, sjieciallv American. Eveiy word, 
a bursting "hell. “ Deep flown my ear", nn 
heart doth "hatter,” as "ays the Vai"hnava 
poet I don’t knew En£li‘'h well, so T did not 
follow all they «aifl. But eouhln't help relishing 
the flavour. 

I found after all that the sahibs arc weaker 
than us in one way. They can’t put up a word- 
W'ar so long. It w’asn’t two minutes before thev 
came to blow’s I lookt d on spi’ll-hound anil 
didn’t notice wdien the train stopped at 
Cawnpore. 

The mem ru"hed into the compartment 
How can she stop this Geg and Magog battle ** 
“Timmv dear,” she exclaimed. “D-'n’t Blotto 
darling! Don’t. Please, please... .Don’t.” 

No effect at all. In wild dismav I left the 
carriage and rushed madly on. 

The first and second classes were all empty. 
Thev wTre still eating in the saloon. To w’hom 
should I report ? There—a sahib in white flan¬ 
nel trousers was loitering on the platform. In 
utter confusion I wailed, “ Come sir, lady in 
much trouble.” 

The sah’b blew' a sharp whistle and ran 
along with me. The mem had seized mv stick 
and was beating both the fellows impartiallv. 

But who heeds her ? The burly burly still 
goes on. 

“ Hallow Joan,” exclaimed the stranger 
sahib, “ what’s the matter ? ” 


The mem hurriedly explained everything. 
The sahib tried to stop the Timmy-Blotto fi^t, 
but they both went for him. Then the fists of 
the new sahib came into action. * 

Father dear ! What a piunching they got! 
Timmy’s head smashed hard against the dooi- 
and down he reeled and saw the fourteen worlds 
(lark. With a muffled moan of agony, Blotto 
fell flat under the berth All quiet on the 
w'estern front. 

After recovering her breath the mem 
introduced me to the new’ sahib. “This is the 
famous Bill Bounder. Useful boxer. And this 
is Mr. Chatterjea, a dear old friend of mine.” 

“ Some beard,” remarked the sahib, as he 
scrutmised ray face. 

“ Never mind the beard,” said the mem. 
“ He 1 " a very wise man.” 

“ Ha-do-do,” said the sahib, as he shook 
my hand affably. “ Got very cold, hasn’t it ?” 

A brain-w'ave flashed on me. “ Look here, 
Miss Joan,” I whispered to the mem, “ why 
not get over your difficulty ? Both Timmy and 
Blotto are down and out. Take my advice— 
jileasp many Bill .sahib. A splcndul man.” 

“ Right ho.” exclaimed the mem. “ It 
didn’t strike me before I say Bill, will you 
marry me ? ” 

Rather,” answered Bill, “who says I 
won’t ?” 

“ Radha Madhab (good heavens) ! ” T 
exclaimed to mvself. “ These sahibs are a 
shameless lot I told Bill, “ Stop sahib, why 
go so fast ? I’m the ‘bridemaster’ and am giving 
aw’ay the bride. Let me bo satisfied about 
vmir g('nealogy and antecedents. Tlien only 
shall I give my consent.” 

“ Mv grand-father w’as a cobbler,” ex¬ 
plained Bill. “Mv father too mended boots in 
his younger days.” 

“ The prestige nf your conneet’ons is none 
the less for that,” «aid T. “What’s your 
income ? ” 

Bill made a rapid calculation. Then he 
replied, “Ten thousand a minute, six lacs an 
hour. But don’t you w’orry. When my* 
aunt dies mv inoomo will be a bit more than 
that. She has twentvfivc enormous tanks full 
of s-xlt water, sw’arming wdth whales.” 

“Not another word,” said I. “I give ray 
corsent. Come along. T will betroth you in 
real Hindu style.” , -• 

But w'hcrc are the ceremonial requisites— 
paddv and green grass ? “ Cooly,” I shouted 
to a fellow', craning mv neck out of the w’indow. 

“ Tear up a few handful of grass. You w’ill get 
your buksheesh’* » 

I don't know how to bless in English. “ If 
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you have no objection. I shall give uiy bene¬ 
diction in Bengali,” said I. 

“ Itight ho. Go ahead.” 

“ Ijive long,” I blessed them, placing a 
handful of grass on the head of th(‘ sahib. “ You 
have wealth already, and you will have sons 
as well. I offer you iny sweet Ivakshini. But 
look out, iny boy, and don’t drink hard. 
Othcrwi.'-e, a Brahmin’s cur.se wull lie on yiu.” 
The salnb shook my hand a .second time, and 
crushed it cruelly. 

“ Mother Lakshmi.” .said T afldrc.ssing the 
mem. “ Let the vermilion * on your lips be 
everla.sting. • Don’t give birth to heroes T.et 
thi.s item of the blessing be reserved for our 
own weak girls Don’t he the source of troubh' 
to the poor kala ndmia. Live a domestic life 
with .some nice quiet children.” 

Suddenly, the mem raised Ikm- head and 
kissed my .six day’s growth of priekly bearfl. 

“Fie. fie,” exelaimed Binode Babu. 

“Quite all right.” said rhattcrji'a “It’s 
just what’s describcfl in Bankim’s Devi 
Choudhurani.” 

“ Well Chatterjea. ITow did tin* rijie red 
chillis taste ? ” 

“Not at all jmngent Txiok here, that’s 
their custom. That’s the way they show their 
respect. It’s nothing to he ashannd of.” 

Then I saw the tall and dwarfish sahibs were 
going out of the train Their faces were a^hv 
pale. Two porters w(>re taking out their 
luggage. 

The train moved on. Bill and .loan caught 
hold of each oth**r’s hands and began to dance 
a jig. while T looked on aghast 

“rhatterjea,” said Joan, "don't sit Ihef. 
so glum on snch a happy day Ccune and johi 
our dance.” 

* * Vermilion nnrk i.s (he Hindu ■•vmbol of miiTi'igc 

and m'lrricd -t.'itc 


“ I have a touch of rheumatism in my 
waist,” I explained. “ The doctor has told me 
not to dance.” 

“ Then you give 'Us a song and we shall do 
the dancing.” 

What could I do ? I had caught a Tartar. 
I hummed a hymn of Ramprasad’s. We carried 
on like this for the whole journpy, till we came 
to Mogulsarai. The mem said that they woukl 
be married a.s soon as they reached Calcutta. 
1 was to see them three days later at the Grand 
Hotc'l without fail. Then, after handshaking 
in plenty, invitatioas galore, I got down and 
boarded the train for Benares. The next day 
I left for Calcutta. 

“AV(dl Chatterjea,” said Binode Balm, 
" has your \vifc heard all about this ?” 

“ Bhy not? She is a devoted wife and is 
fifty now. She i.s not one of those silly young 
wives to take offence at a little thing like that. 

I told her everything the moment I reaelied 
home. ” 

" What (lid Mrs. Chatterjea say when siie 
heard your story ?’’ 

“8he called in an Oriya harbar at once 
and ordered, ‘ Give the old man a good clean 
shave, huriy up ! The Mlcrhchhn woman has 
made his face untoiiohable. Then she snatched 
away the ruby ring, washed it with 
Gange.s water and (piictly put it on her 
own finger’.” 

“How did you redish the Bovbhnt dinner 
(reeeplion at the bridegroom’s house) ?” 

“ No more of this painful story ! I wTiit 
(o the Grand Hotel anrl found that they were 
not there. A khansama told me that the' weneh 
hail decaraiied the day after the marriage, and 
the sah’b had gone off to look for her.” 

fTranslatrcI (with antlioi’s consent) bv Chnnilal 
Mukherjea. M .4. R.b. and rciiscd by Mr 0 M. 
Martin. IC.S] 































THE PROPOSED BANK ACT 

By A.IIT ROY, a.b.i. (London) 


[SectioD XI of Iho proposed Bank Act was elaboratt'- 
ly dealt with in the March issue of The Modem Rtview. 
As* proposed therein, I like to criticise Section VII of 
the said Bill in this article.] 

It gobs without sayiiif* (Imt tlie intention 
underlying Section VII of the proposed Bank 
Act is good, as it is meant to check the un- 
watranted ramifications wliich some moderii 
Banks arc spreading without any reference 
to the preliminary expenses and the growing 
recurring expenditure tii he incurri'd until they 
acquire a revenue earning capacity. The report 
of the Central Banking Enquiiy Ciiinmittee that 
some Banks were tound to absorb not only all 
their paid-up share capital but also a good portion 
of the deposits in running their concern is not 
untrue. Everything must be done to subdue this 
craze l(»r such rcmifications, but we very much 
floubt it the proposed section, if incorporated 
into the Act in toto, will jnit a healthy check 
in (his direction without curbing the genuine 
banking need and development of the country. 

The {Section under review runs : 

“ Notwithstanding anything contained in Section 103 
of llie Indian Companies Act, no Company bhall do 
Bunking business unleti.s it has a paid-up capital and 
reserve of at least one lakh of lupecs, or if it does bank¬ 
ing business at any of the places hereinaftci racnlion"d, 
an amount in respect of each Mich place of not lc.ss than 
(a) five laklis of Rupees at Bombay and Calcutta, (b) 
two lakhs of rupees at other places with a pojiulation 
of over one lakh, to be included in a list to be notified 
by the Reserve Bank of India and (c) twenty lakhs 
if it operates outside the State or the Province in which 
it has its principal office of business; provided that no 
banking Company shall be required to have a mmimiim 
capital of more than twenty laklis of rupees.” 

An initial paid-up capital and reserve of 
one lakh of rupees is prescribed for banking ins¬ 
titutions, whish is too much for this pour 
country where capital is so shy. Aloreover, 
there are small places where a bank can work 
successfully with a less strong capital structure 
So the statutory requirement of rupees fifty 
thousand as fixed by the Indian Company’- 
Act, if raised to rupees one lakh, wdll un¬ 
necessarily’ curtail the banking development of 
the country. 

Again a uniform quota of share capital is 
prescribed for all the banks for opening new 
branches irrespective of their individual 


strength, varying establishment and preliminary 
charges, reserve fund and revenue income 
w'hich are not taken into account. A big bank 
like the Central Bank of India Ltd., may 
rcciuire a capital of rupees five lakhs for op..>n- 
ing a blanch in a presidency town to meet the 
preliminary expenses and eutablishment costs 
until it comes to revenue earning capacity. 
SinalliT banks will never require such a huge 
amount of paid-up capital at their back for 
otiening individual branches. In case this 
section is incorporated into the new Act, banks 
like the big five of Bengal* which started with 
a low share capital and are striding towards 
eminenee will be things of the past; and entev- 
pri.-e, tact and busina«s acumen required for 
e.stablishing such concerns ivill be stifled to 
death. I do not know whether any of the 
above banks had so much strength of share 
capital while opening their Calcutta branches 
and yet they are growing splendidly and car¬ 
rying the day with them. 

Similar reasoning may be applied in the 
ease of opening branches in the large towns 
with a paid-up capital of rupees two lakhs 
allocated for each branch on a population basis. 
Not only will a small bank be able to maintain 
a branch at any of Ihuse places with a lower 
capital but a big bank with a heavy establish¬ 
ment charge may on the other hand require a 
bigger capital structure to open a branch in such 
places to meet its huge expenses until it becomes 
self-su]>porling. The main thing which to oui; 
mind the propo^cd section should try to check 
is that branch expenses ’do not invade the share- 
capital or eat into the deposits of any bank; 
and according to our contention' as raised share 
capital does not presuppose more pixifit or* 
strength, the criterion of branch banking should 
be gauged by the revenue earning capacity of a 
bank. A big bank with a large share capital 
and huge deposits and heavy establishment 
charge s doing unit banki^'niay also face ruin 
owing to its bad policy and procedure, ^ut a far 
smaller bank with no sueli huge capital and 
deposits and with some branches run judiciously, 

* Messrs.* Nath Bank, Ltd., Bengal Central Bank, 
Ltd., Comilla Union Bank, Ltd., Comilla Banking iCor- 
poration. Ltd., The Bhawampur Banking Corporation, 
Ltd. 
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may gloriously carry on with a margin between 
income and expenditure and yet may spend some¬ 
thing ^or opening other branches. This is the 
lesson of history, past and present, and we 
cuniiot close our cycs to them. The allurement 
of enhancing profit at the expense of liquidity 
will be however checked by Section XI of 
the proposed Act as mentioned in Para 12 ol 
the explanatory memorandum attached thereto. 

If our above contention is right, a portion 
of the net revenue ot a bank should be alioen- 
ted for branch expenses lor each year. 
Supposing that the proportion is fixed at one 
tenth of the net revenue, a small bank earning 
ttie humble revenue of rupees fifty thou&ana 
a year is entitled to spend rupees five thousand 
in branch expenses the next year and, provided 
that all its other branches are self-supporting, 
may easily open a new branch m a town witii 
a population of over one lakh, with 
the preliminary expenditure and other liabilities 
which it may incur in the first year covered by 
that sum. History is replete with instances ol 
success of such banks, and we do not find tin. 
reason why their growth should be checked so 
long as they are in good financial position—b»‘ 
it in a small scale. 

So this provision for uniform (plot a ( 
paid-up capital if incorporated into this Act 
wdll hinder the small banks to an immeasurable 
extent and also give unjustified preferential treat¬ 
ment to bigger banks without an eye on tlicir 
profit earning capacity. On the contrary, in 
the case of manipulated .shaie capital this will 
encourage the opening of new branches on an 
illusory basis. Moreover, in this age of demo¬ 
cracy this clause will only impart a toucli ot 
plutocracy allowing big banks with vast capital 
to open as many branches as they like, and 
debarring small ones from further bu>ine''» 
rf'xpan.sion irrespective of their revenue po.sition. 


Such a consequence will not only prevent tl.i 
smaller banks from establishing healthy 
business links by opening new branches in 
places of importance and business advantage, 
but will also deprive them of the many 
advantages consequent on branch banking n 
the shape of mobilisation of fund and earning 
of revenue. 

To our mind, branch banking outside tin 
jirovince or the State should also be rcgulatt'd 
by the criterion of revenue caraing capacity oi a 
bank; and as some safeguard is necessary for 
preventing unsound banks from spreading over 
a w'ide area, a capital and reserve of rupees ten 
lakhs only is sufficient for the purpose. 

We invite the attention ot the Reserve 
Rank of India to the above suggestions for a 
possible improvement of this section. 

llcgardnig small banks, we request the 
Re‘!crve Bank to see that the clause providing for 
a >liare capital of fifty thousand rupees for open¬ 
ing branches in smaller places m moft'iisil area 
be annulled from the .‘sectiem. But as these 
small banks in the moffusil area are the only 
institutions providing rural erciiit picie, every 
attemjit should be made to make tlicin easy 
sailing. On that score it should be considered 
whether Section XI regarding the miniinuin 
percentage of liquid asseU may be modified in 
their case in vew of the fact that they have 
tlieir time liabilities in excess of their dcmaml 
liabilities and conseciuently rciiuire hss tierccii- 
tage of liquid as^et*' to meet their day to day 
demand. 

While we are for the consolidating of the 
hanking structure of the country, it is our ease 
that wlnle a strict eye should he kept on the 
proficiency of a bank, nothing should he done 
to curtail rural credit or the banking develop¬ 
ment of the country by initting unnecessary 
checks. 
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NEPAL AND HER RUI.ER 


By SIVA NARAYANA SEN, 
K(epcr, Nepal Museum. 


Man is affected by the action of his natural 
eiNironraent. This onvironiiient acts oiij 
him and transforms him by means of the 
forces of soil and climate. Heredity undoub¬ 
tedly forms one of the factors in human 
evolution, but all the others are tlerived from 
the Imbitat. These cxerc]''e (lieir i)t)\ver both 
on individuals and communities, and, though 
not efficacious agents in 'somatic transloima- 
tion, are e(i,\udly the deteumnants ot jiditical 
and moral ideas and nalizations—the veiy 
basis of history. 

There is no human group, no human -ocicty, 
without a territorial basis. 

For very many eenturie.s the pouei of man 
has been joined to that of nature and has 
exteiuled (wer the greater jiart of the earth. 
By hia intelligence the domestic animals have 
been tamed and broken in. By his labours 



Photo: Major Balkrishna 
H. H. the Malifiraja and Field-Marshal Manner- 
heim (Finland) with the tiger he bagged 

marshes have been drained, rivers embank¬ 
ed and provided with loeks, forests cleared, 
moorlands .cultivated. The entire face of the 
earth bears today the ‘imprint of man’s power, 
which, althou^ subordinate to that of nature, 
has often done more than she, or, at least, has 
so marvellously seconded her that it is by 

. 


man’s aid that she has developed lo her full 
extent. Ami uiwloubtcdly there is here no 
question of man’s indcpeiwleuce of natural 
conditions. In a sense he is more subject to 
them than any other living being by the very 
reason of his ubiquity. Is he not the only 
living being who ]ive.s and multiplies wherc- 
cver life is possible ? Most animals, far from 
being abb* to multiply eveiywhere, are boumleil 
by nn<l confined to certain climates, ami even 
to particular countries. 

Human clmracter as expressed in civilisa¬ 
tion is one of the most interesting things which 
icquire explanation Tlie only way to explain 
it IS to ascertain the effect of each of many 
co-ojKrating factors. ‘Such factors as race, 
religion, institutions, ahd the influence of men 
of g(*niu> must be considered on the one hand, 
and geograiducal location, topography, soil, 
climate, and similar physical conditions on the 
other. 

The races of the earth arc like trees. Each 
aceoi'ding to its kind brings forth the fruit 
known as civilisation. Climate is the most 
important factor m deU*rmining the statiw of 
civilisation. 

That is why it has bebn thought fit that 
in order to understand Nepal, the only indepen¬ 
dent Hindu Kingdom in the world, her 
geograiihy .should be studied fiiht. 

Men are inclined, when dealing Avith a 
countiy foreign to their owm, to judge it by 
their own standards—^s^iecially the Westerners* 
and tho.se We.sterniscHl. Oiu must drop this 
habit. A dispassionate scientific study i** 
nects'^ary to appreciate a thing and one must 
be respectful in order to acquire a true* 
know ledge. 

Nepal, sublimely picturesque with its wild 
ravines and ruggal mountains, emerges from 
the plains of fialia. The Ilimalayiin range, 
where it touches on the champaign country, is 
almost everywhere girt with a peculiat; belt or 
liorder, called the Terai. This term is applied 
to a plain about twenty mile^ broad, u{>on 
which the waters from the higher regions are 
poufcd do\wi in Mieh profusion that the river¬ 
beds are unable to contain them. They 
accordingly overflow’, and convert the ground 
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into a speoicH of swamp, which, acted on 4jy 
thf burning rays of a tropical sun, throws wp 
an cjceshivcly rank vegetation, whereby the 
«'uith is choked rather than covered. Tlie soil 
is concealed l>eneatli a mass of dark and dismal 
foliage, while Icmg ^ass and prickly shrubs 
shoot uj) so densely and so close as to form an 
almost impenetrable ban-ier. It is still more 
awfully guarded by the pestilential vapours 
exhaling from those dark ri'ce-'ses, which make 



Photo : Prof. »S'. K. Roy Vhowdhwy 
Outlet of the ri\cr [f.igmuti. Kathmandu was 
a lake; a divine being is believed to have eau-sed 
this outlet to be cut m order to dram the lake 
and build up the cilj' 

it at certain seasons a segitui of death. Beneath 
these melancholy shades, ti.o, the elephant, the 
tiger, and other wild animals, pi-owl unmolested. 
, III emerging from this dark and deadly 
plain, and beginning to ascend the lower 
moiuntaiu-stages, the visitor enjoys a much 
more pleasing scene. He passes now througli 
smiling and iruitful valleys, overhung by the 
most romantic steeps, ami covered to a great 
extent with the noble.st fon’sts. Amid trees 
similar *to those which sjiread their majestic 
foliage on the banks of the Ganges, various 
species of tlie more hardy oak and pine begin 
to ^appear. Tlie prospects obtained from com¬ 
manding points in these region^, con.sisting in 
a ftoreground of smiling and cultured vales, 
hills behind crowned with natural plantations. 


steeper and loftier ranges beyond, and in the 
distance the snow-clad tops of the highest 
mountain chain, form u combination of the most 
sublime and enchanting scenery. 

The Himalaya, as it ascends above the 
picturesque slopes which diversify its lower 
bortler, assumes a much bolder and severe 
aspect. Tlie lofty ridge, the deep valley, the 
dashing torrent, produce a resemblance to the 
most elevatal jiortions of the Scottish High¬ 
lands. (rcnerally ispcaking, the character of tliis 
rnoimtain chain is rugged and stern; its ridges 
rise bcliind each other in awful array; but they 
enclose no rural scenes, nor present any gentle 
undulntioiih. Their steep sides, somotime.s 
wooded, ''Oiuetimcs presenting vast faces ot 
nakeil rock, dip down abriqitly, forming dark 
cliami'' and ravines, at the bottom ot which 
there is only room for the torrent to foice its 
way through rude fiagmcnts lullcn Iroin tlic 
clifl.s above. A laborious task is imtiosed on 
the traveller, who has successively to climb and 
(le.scend thi'' si'iies ot lofty terrace^, along rough 
and narrow paths that often skirt the most 
trcinimdoii" J)rc(‘ipice^. Tlic expqjlicnts, too, 
provided tor the passage ot the rivers which 
dash through these gloimiy hollowaie of the 
most sh'uder and imiierfecl description. 

So irregular i*' the .siiriace of tlii'' tenilory 
that great difficulty occurs in llndmg a level 
space oil wdiich to huild towns. 

In coiiscquciiee of this peculiar structure, 
these lofty regions of the Himalaya present 
a tranfjuil grandeur, and a pieture.s(iuc view, 
even though at times they are nmged, gloomy, 
ami monotonous. A spot, raised almost to an 
immeasurable hi‘ighf above tlio plain beneath, 
jirovcs only the base, whence seven or eight 
successive ranges rise towards heaven, and 
torininates at length in a line of snowy 
pinnacles. 

The Himalayan region is divided, in rospeel 
to vegetation, into three zones or belts, the first 
rising to the lioiglit of 6(X)0 feet. The general 
temperature is here lowered, as usual, in pro¬ 
portion to the elevation, yet without the 
disappearance, to the extent that might be 
expected, of trojiical plants. Tlie Southern 
exjiosurc, the inicinsp force of the Sun’s rays 
during the hot season, and the tropical rains 
falling in undiininished abundance, enable these 
to attain almost equal maturity to the upper 
part of the central plain. In Nepal, and other 
favourable situations, rice as a sulnmer, and 
wheat as a winter crop, form the regular course 
of cultivation. In tlu* colder season, on elevated 
peaks, the iilants of Europe and other temper¬ 
ate climates, are seen springing contiguously 
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to thobc of the tropic. Snow is scarcely ever 
observed on tliis lower stage of the mountain 
territory. 

Tho second belt is considered as reaching 
to the height of 9,000 feet. Snow here falls 
c(instantly in winter, often to a great depth, 
but melts in early spring. Although the vege¬ 
tation becomes more and more that of the 
tempera (e zone, yet the causes already stated 
enable tropical plants to climb beyond their 
natural height, and to mingle with those of e 
very different clirae. In sheltered well-watered 



Photo <S K Hoy Choudhiiiy 
A pmc 1 01 cat in Nepal 

valleys, crojis of rice are still successivdly 
raised, while wheat grows on the heights above. 
But though the hcrbaeeous plants are able to 
mount thus high, it is otherwise with trees, 
exposed to every vicissitude of the seasons. 
The palms and other Indian species arc seen no 
longer, and the foliage appears exclusively 
European. 

The third and most elevated belt reaches 
from the border of the latter to the summit ot 
the Himalaya. The climate here is that of tho 
more northern part of Europe and America, 
termmating in the perpetual' snows of the 
arctic world. 

The independent Kingdom of Nepal is 


included in the southern ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas, beyond the northern boundary of British 
India. It lies with an inclination from north¬ 
west to south-east, and is comprised within the 
north latitudes 26° 26' and 30° 17', and length¬ 
wise, bctw'een east Igtitudes 80° 6^ and 88° 14' 
Its greatest length is about 512 miles, its breadth 
varies from 70 to 150 miles, and it has a total 
area of about 54,000 square miles. A desolate 
and uninhabited tract divides it from 'Hbet 
on the North; the Kali or Sarda river bounds 
it on the west, and on the south-west and 
‘«outh, the British di-tricts of Pilibhit, Khcri, 
Baharaich, Gonda, Busti, Gorakhpur, Champa- 
run, Muzaffarpur, Darblianga, Bnagalpur, and 
Purnia constitute a boundary line which runs 
at varying distances from the foot of the 
Himalayas, sometimes to within thirty miles 
of it. On the east. Nopal is bounded by the 
Mechi river, the Singatha ridge, and the hill 
princijiality of Sikkim. 

The capital of the Kingdom is in the centre 
of a valley, situated almost at the middle of 
tho country, lying at an altitude of about 4,100 
feet above sea-level, girt on every side b.v 
gigantic mountain ranges. Behind the rampart 
of these formidable heights lives the main body 
of the population, the valley itself being thickly 



Photo: Major Balkmhvn 
Old City gate of Patan 
(1934 earthquake has demolished it) 

• 

peopled, within the compass of the four most 
important cities of the land, which were once 
the theatre of many historical episodes from 
time immeiflorial. 

Such is the place where the Hindus Iwv 
preserved their independence and are living 
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accorclin {4 to tlie dictates of the Shastras promul¬ 
gated by the Indian Rishis. Ancient Inaian life 
ran still be witnessed here. 

Of Nopal, it may perhaps be said, more 
truly than of many other countries, that through 
tlie renturios, time and again her destiny has 
rested in the hands of one man. 

The present man at the helm of the 
Nepalese affairs is His Highness Maharaja 
Joodlia Shumshere Jung Bahadur Bana, who is 
entitled to a pluee junong the groat pi»)nccr8 of 
progress in the woild. His administration is 


I'lioto: A[ajoi Balkmhva 
Nalurjil ^•J)lings in Nopal 

eharaeterised all through by striking innovations 
and he is laying the foundation upon which 
the future Nepal- ^^ould be able to establish 
herself more firmly and more gloriously. 

He raine to power in the year 1933 on the 
first of September. During hi.s administration of 
.barely {’ight year’s the confines of man’s 
knowledge have been .w'idened and great ad¬ 
vances have been made in the realms of culture 
and progress in Nepal, He is a character full 
, of ])oliteness, courage, mibional irridc and 
understanding; a genius full of vision and far¬ 
sight; an administrator strict yet compassionate; 
a marr simple arnid'-t trarlitional gorgeousness; 
a patriot well-intentiom d and selfless; a virtual 
dictator, who has been ju’otectrng his people as 
a father protects his children, and a sportsman 
of unique distinction. 

Tho exhibition of an instinctive ar^ 
unstudied magnanimity have w'on the hearts of 
tho people as rapidly as his great abilities and 
heroulean toil have secured for Mm undying 
rroiewn. This extraordinary faculty of intense 
and continuous exertion, both of mind and 


body, has been his distinguislung characteris¬ 
tic through life. 

Everyone who enters his presence is awed 
by Ure indescribable influence of his superior 
mind. As a man he is marked by integrity, 
humanity a^nd intelligence to an uncommon 
degree. 

Men of genius radiate their influence 
beyond the confines of their own immediate 
surrounding’'. In so doing they come into 
cla‘'h with conventional and traditional ide'as 
and thoughts. Their angle of vision is fresh, 
thoy btrike out new paths and create unfamiliar 
language to s.uit their new concepts of life. 
AVhat appear^ simple, proper and natural to 
111 . m is at first regarded by the public as com- 
j)l, unjustifiable and out of the ordinary. 
Maharaja Joi dlia could not escape being thus 
leinporarily misunderstood. 

For the sake of Ncjial and Hindu culture 
and eivdisatioii. let it be hoped that the Maha¬ 
raja will eontiiiue, both by nuamj of precept 
and example, to in.spire liis eountrymen to work 
lor their proaresshc enlighti’ued evolution. 

j)ast eontrilnition to nat’onal well-being in 
this respect lias been impoitant. Botti in his life 
and works there is a gcod deal to help tho 
iinveintiilh of reform and progress. He has 
tried to awaken his eountrymen to a sense of 
their duly by ap|)ealing to their sense of justice 
and communal intercht. 

His patriotic work has not boon confined to 
the mere advocacy of social rcfoim. He has 
endeavoured to do as much for the iiukistrial 
1 (‘generation of the Kingdom of N(‘pal. In the 
early dawn of his administration, the Maharaja 
realised that the n-al welfare of man is founded 
uiion economic stability. It was quite plain 
to him th^t it was hopeless to exiiect financial 
freedom in a country where more than ninety 
jier cent of the inhabitants depended solely 
upon the soil for their support; whore the agri¬ 
cultural methods and implements were primitive 
and wasteful; and wdiere the insidfieiency or 
siqierabundance of rain ruined one out of every 
fourth or fifth harvest. He, therefore, decided 
to do everything in his power to improve 
agricultural conilitions, and foster industries 
with a view to making his people prosperous. 
Not satisfied with this, he never has lost an 
oppoi’timity to counsel his countrymen to 
establish a sounder economic equilibrium in 
Nepal by relieving the soil of undue pressure, 
revivifying decadent trades, and establishing 
new crafts on a modern basis, thereby impro¬ 
ving the material status of the average Nepalese 
and adding to his comfort and well-being. 

Parade and admmistration have not made 




Elephants assembled for Shikar 



Maharaja and hiB Shikar party {FhoU>^ BaUerufu^ 






Snow range as seen from Kathmandu {Phot,o . S N jS< it 



Stone roofed village-hute. Note the loose slabs used for keeping the stone tiles in position 
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him a narrow spfeciati^^. His cultUr® vrkle. 
Combined m him in a very high degree are tW 
realism of tho man of action, the sensitivenees 
of tlic artist, and tiie imagination of the creative 
dreamer. 


A" 


whrld wai, r. trust;,-eatiieetiy 
w?th me iJ* wishing Hie a long 

liftB, souiid health,*, and many mote happy 
returns of tlie auspicious occasion of his 
Accession Anniversary. 


HINDU AMERICA 

By O. C. GANCOLY 


That bome pliascfl of Conlral Amorican culture, 
civilization and art, have curious affinities and 
analogies with East Asiatic and Indian fonn'«, 
particularly in the luomuucnts of IMaya civi¬ 
lization, (cliiefly leprc.^'entcd in the ancient 
sites of Mexico ami Cential America) have 
been knoAMi to and debated by -ebolars ami 
urcliaeologist''. But the problems offered by 
the relics and monuments of Maya culture, 
have iiol been investigated by Indian vcbolar'* 
from the imtian point of view. Elliot, Smith, 
Hewitt, Scpiicr, Morton, Tod, Pococki,, 
Mackenzie hnd others have claimed that tiie 
sources of Maya culture have to he MUigbi for 
in India. II is believed that Indian races, 
Indian tribes, Indian enltnrc, Indian religions 
ritei^ and image-worship filtered through Malava 
Peninsula, Imlonesia and Polynesia across the 
Pacific islands to Central 
America. In a very int err st¬ 
ing and stimulating hook,* 
recently publisheil, Mr. 

Chaman Lai has recalled these 
theories, and has attonpted 
to put fonvard new materials 
to prove the Indian origins 
of tlie culture and civilization 
which were established in 
America before tlie disiovery 
of Columbus. If (he Indian 
origin.'* could be satisfactorily 
proved, the claim of (\)luin- 
bus as the first discoverer of 


vivals of the ancient Maya race, which bear 
surprising and curious rt semblances to etlinic 
types vciy well known in India, Professor 
Rama Mena, Curator of the National Museum 
of Mexico, has also insisted on these peculiar 
resemblances: “ I’he human types ait* like 

those of India.” The Curator also relies on 
Indian affinities in arrhitectural and artistic 
monuments of Old Maya culture: 

"nieir perfretiou in de-sign, the irrciiroacliable 
t('chniqu(' of their lelh'f", the "Umntuuus hcud-dn'cs and 
ostentatious binIdiiiKs on liipiii. the system of eonsfruc- 
lion, all sjicak of India and the Orient.” 

Mr. C’hainan Lai lias laid emphasis on the 
cults of Sun-w'orsliip, Snake-worship, and other 
rcligioub rites (cjj., Chadak-puja Festival), 
current m Aztec culture (which is the direct 
descendant from the earlier Maya culture), as 



Seipeul-Birdi from the irlief in the ‘Tenijile of iht' Foliated Cross,’ 
Palenquo (Fig 1) 


America has to be set at naught in favour of a 
forgotten Indian '*ea-fartr wlio must have 
crossed over the Pacific to plant the seitls of 
Indian culture on American .soil. 

The principal value of Mr. Chaman Lai's 
patriotic pleadings in favour of a “ Hindu 
America ” otmsisfa of a .scries of photographs, 
depicting types (men, women and children) 
representing modem representatives and sur- 


* Hindu America, by Chaman Lai, 1940, published 
by New Book Co., Hornby Boad, Bombay. 


important linkh between original Indian proto¬ 
types and their (Jolonial (?) analogies in 
t'entral America. He ha«s also relied on social 
habits and customs as another series of evidence 
to establish Indian ori^ns of Maya civilization. 
Fortunately, he has not insisted on fanciful 
etymological resemblances in names such as 
Aztec=: (Rishi) Astik, Yuoatan=Yogo-sthana, 
Guatemala=Gautamnlaya, though he believes 
that the “Mayas” and “Nahuas” were emi¬ 
grants of the Magha and Nahusha tribes f|om 
India. In some cases the authorities he has 
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(’hiclif'u Itza. Quetzalcoatl-Kukulkiin. Toltpc jx'riixl (Fig. 2) 


cited in hupport of l)is .stnlenn’iits are eonjectur- 
al specniationis made at a time wlien (he liistory 
of Indian anti<iii'ities and euIt^ was far from 
bcinp: placed on solid i'cicntifie evidence. Hcccnt 
lesearehes in tlie fields ef Indolo^’ liave fairly 
fixed the clironology and evolution of Indian 
culture fiMiu Vedie to I*a\iranic times. And 
(he time has arrived to examine the claims of 
Maya eult^ire to derive its sources frum Indian 
prototypes, rnfortunately, Mr. Chaman Lal 
was not himself equipped with scientific 
knowledge (d‘ Indian anticpiitios tmd culture, 
when he began to study the veiy interesting 
records of Maya civilization. I( is (lo be hoptxl 
that he will aetjiiaint hunself with the re.sults 
of (he latest researches in (he fields of Indian 
cults, Indian iconology, Indian sculpture and 
Indian architecture, and make intensive and 
comparative studies of the Indian prototype^- 
with their so-called parallels in Maya and 
Central American culture. The earliest Maya 
monuments cannot be precisely dated, but (he 
Old Maya Emjure of the Archaic Period is said 
to cover a period of a centuiy (94 H.C. to 104 
A.D.). The Middle Pi'i’iod covers another 
centurj' (104 A.D. to 202 A.D.) while the Oreat 
Period which marks tlu' climax of Maya culture 
*is sai<l to cover a <‘entury ond a half (202 to 
340 A.D.). Tlic New Empire which the Aztecs 
overran and absorbed began fi-ora 340 A.D. 
In this state of chronology it is not possible to 
claim tliat, when the first Indian emigrants 
i\re supposed to have lande<l in America, Indian 
iconography and cult-A\or.ships had developed 
definite forms and symbols which could have 
been bodily transported from India to this 
trans-Pacific colopy in America. No doubt 
the bas^c source? of Indian ctiU-worships and 
iconography can be traced to earliest Vedic 
ideas, but their formulations and developments 
belong to periods later than the Christian era. 
The ctfit-images of Indra and othen. deities,arc 
no ^oubt referred to in Panini. Tfio Indra 
festival is referred to in early Tamil literature. 


But a full-fledged ieonogntj>hy belongs to mucii 
later time. Dr. Coomara^'•wamy has souglit to 



Maya Maize-God from Copan, Brilieh ftonduras 
(Fig. 3) 


trace the history of the Iconography of Indra 
{Eastern Art, Vol. I, No. 1, July, 1928), but it 




THE POETIC PAOtJLTY 


not been possible to push its history in 
actual remains before the Byddhist Period, The 
Indian cults, symbols, iiha^, and temple- 
architecture do not appear to have been trans¬ 
planted to Indonesian and Greater Indian legions 
very much earlier than the tliird century A,D. 
bj^ which time Maya culture had already 
attained its zenith. 

The above remarks are not all intended to 
discount or contradict the theories of the Indian 
origins of Maya civilization but to point out 
the very difficult and complicated nature ol the 
problems involvinl. 

Mr. C/haman Lai lm.s eited .several interest¬ 
ing iconic .symbols and images with Indian 
affinities, but others erjually interesting and 
bristling with problems could be cited to support 
his thesis. Hy the courtesy of the Kditor of 
The MoiUrn Ktvieu', 1 am able to cite here 
tlircc .«!ignifieau| it<nis reproduced in line 
drawings. 

'’Hie First item (Fig. 1) represents a 
Serpent-Bird, the Maya version of the Jndiaii 
(Jaruda. I( cannot he claimed that this parti¬ 
cular cxamyle closely tollows the Indian model. 
But there arc otlier vei’sions which reiulcr the 
figure with a human head with a long n'"«o. 

The Second item (Fig. 2) rejnrsenting the 
God Kukulkan apiaairs to re<-all the repn'sen- 
tations of (he 'Indian Kirtimukha (Gorgon- 
Faee) of which a detailed evolution ha's i)cen 
eite«l in my monograph (‘‘ Kirtimukha : The. 
Fvolulion of an Indian Architectural Ornament,” 
Ru/xim, No. 1, January, 1920). 

The Tliinl and the most significant item 
(Fig. 3) is the figure of (he Maya Maizc-God 
from ('opan (British Honduras). In the 
attitudinized gestures (wndru.s) of (he (\v<t liands, 


tl»e "image undoubtedly recalls the Varadd (gift- 
-bestdvring) ami Abhaya (the Reassuring) ges- 
•tiirefl of typical Indian images. , 

Other analogies and similarities both m 
iconic and plastic treatment of ornaments 
and decorative motifs eoukl bo cited as Indian 
parallels to Maya types. 

Scholars and critics have given the palm 
to Maya sculptors on a comparative appraisal 
of the works ( f Indian and Maya Plastic Art. 
Wc will cite here the opinion of Roger Fiy : 

At times Maya sculphirc has a certain similarity 
to Indian ivligtons sculptural reliefs, particularly in the 
use of flat surfaces entirely incrustuted with ornaoieuls 
in low ruliet; but on tlic whole (he comparison is sdl in 
favour of the higher aesthetic seasibility of the Maya 
artI^ts, wliere co-ordiuafion of even the most complicated 
forms coinpnrt's favouiubly with the incoherent, luxuri¬ 
ance of most Indian work.” {Burlington Magazinv, 
November, 1918). 

Very few students of Maya monuments 
have noticcil the close analogy of decorative 
motifs and style with the Mai ay a-Javanese 
systems of omamentaiton, though their affinities 
with early C'hincsc scul[>turc have been noticed 
hy sevcrtil scholars. 

There tire any lUimhtM’ of competent and 
fully equipped Imlian scholars, today, qualified 
to examine the problems of the origin of Maya 
civilization in a scientific spirit, and it is hoped 
that Mr. t'haman Lai’s .stimulating volume will 
insjiire them to undertake full and adequate 
rcsearchos f.ir the solution of the many interest¬ 
ing and eiu'ious problcim which beset the 
remnants and relics of ^laya culture and Early 
(’cntral American civilization. The task_ can 
only 1)(‘ handled and accomidisluHl in a 
thoroughly scientific spirit free from patriotic 
or politi<*al prejudices. 


THE POETIC FACULTY 

By Prokkssor (\ S. BAGl 


The millions are awake enough for j)hysieid labour; 
but only one in a million is awake enough for effective 
mtelleciiial exertion, one only in a huiulred million for 
a poetic or divine' life.—Thorcau. 

Evzav moment of our 'life wc arc acted upon 
by countless forces from within and without. 
Tlie dress wc wear and the food we eat, the 
things we say and the acts we do arc not all 
determined by conscious th inking. Even 
thoughts which seem deliberate censist to a con¬ 


siderable extent of parts where deliberation is 
wanting. _, 

Let UK take a few instances. There is no 
woii’k which tasks our mental powers more 
severely than verse-making. To most of us it 
is a slow and laborious process like tunnelling 
w'here every act means strenuous exertion. A 
single trial would convince those wb<) think 
otherwise. Yet from the time of Valmiki to our 
own day expert opinion has often described 
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verse as a spontaneous and unpremeditated art 
in v^dlich words flow unbidden from the poet’s 
soul. Valniiki did not compose the Ramayana. 
The epic formed itself in his mind as a part of 
<he organic processes which kept him alive. It 
was si)ontaneous like anger and laughter. Blake 
h.ad not to strain a single muscle of his iniml 
when he wrote his songs. His part in their com¬ 
position was no more responsihle than that of a 
scribe who writes at .another’s dictation. “ 1 
dare not iiretend,” he .-ays, “to be any other than 
the sccretuiy—the aulhors are in Elern'ty.” 
But the strangest case of all is that of Coleiiilgc 
who composed a w’hole ]>ocni in a dream and had 
simply to transcribe it word for word when he 
woke up. The now famous “Kubla Khan’’ is 
but a fragment which Coleridge could recollect 
from his quickly dissolving dream. 

Now what can we say about all these case.s 
of poetic efflortweiice ? The incredulous would 
have us believe that Valmiki, Blake and 
Colerir'ge were great poets capable of great fraiul. 
But tliis clieap view c.nn hardly stand the light of 
reason. In fact it raisc.s even greater difficulties 
than those it seeks to explain. Why should 
Valmiki deceive us? What did Blake and 
(yolcridge expect to gain by pretence? In the 
light of what we know of thcM' ports it is safer 
by far to take their veracity for grantI'd than 
trust the intelligence of villifieiN. The rigid 
view of the matter '^eeni'i to be that our 
knowledge of the mental and matelrial worlds is 
hardly sufficient yet to frame a just hypothesis 
about such unfamiliar phenomena. 1’he proces- 
.scs which preceded the conqiosition of “Kubla 
Khan.” like the sudden illumination that forced 
the Maid of Orleans to give up ‘•heep-tending 
for soldiering, or like tlu' mute pa'<sions that have 
I(m 1 Mankind through successive stages of its 
material welfare—-are plienianena that elude the 
,inquirer’s question and make him feel profoundly 
humble by their power; and mystdry. But one 
thing is certain. Our soul has dejiths yet un- 
plmnbtHl by the explorer’s jrhunmet. It also 
strctchen upwards to heights, the mere contem¬ 
plation of which would frighten us out of pur 


wits. In fact it is the one or^ through which 
we are one with Everything, with All, with God. 
We are not only the five known elements, but 
also the thousand that are unknown and the 
countless that can never be known during life. 

No wonder, therefore, if influences rain upon 
us on all sides; and of them none more power¬ 
fully than those which come from beyond the 
range of our conscious faculties. Blake was 
perhaps too self-denying when he refused to claim 
the authorship of his Songs. But he was essen¬ 
tially true when he fathered them on Eternity. 
B'hat he wrote was a cosmic product in the 
fashioning ol which every known anti unknown 
factor took part. Perhaps the sun’s rays werp 
as much responsible for the songs as the last 
night’s fug and the indigestion of I he w'cek 
befort'. In terms of the l^ltimale Reality all 
tilings have but one .source: that is Eternity. 
The iiiMifficicncy of our sense organs and facul¬ 
ties gives a false uppcarun'cc to Reality. Wliat 
is One ajipears Many and much does not ajipear 
at all. Like the self-luminous inhabitants of the 
deepc'^t '.eas we are apt to think that tlu* siihere 
of light which radiates from us comprises tlie 
whole (biivcrse and nothing exists beyond. 
Suddenly one fine morning we reach the sun-lit 
surface. The horizon widens. We .see fuilher 
ahead than the radius of our light, and are lost 
in wonder at our .'•laiden deliverance' from the 
pri.son of narrow .''Clfhood. Even so,in the course 
of 'hi.'' soul’s adventures the poi't very often 
alights upon a veritable w'ondi-rland. A cloud 
lifts and a flood of inner radiation illumines the 
very sjirings of his poetic faculty. What was 
before a laborious and uncertain process of 
fancy-hunting now becomes a di'lightful pastime 
of "tringing together tlu' handy riclu's of bis 
teemimr soul. Generally, intervals of svieh .self¬ 
illumination an: iieriods of sharpened mental 
resources. The wlude mind w'orks with full vigour 
and is eapahle of feats w^jiieh our conscious 
jiowor." alone could never accomplish. This also 
cxiilains why a .scn.«e of domination by a power 
otlicr tlian liimself possesses the poet as it does 
iiim who has entered the holy of holies. 




















BUDDHIST MONACHISM AND THE CHINESE PBLGRIMS 

[With special reference to the Vinaya Laws] 

By Miss DURGA BHAGVAT 


In the records of the Chinese pilgrims the last 
phase of Indian Buddhism becomes visible. 
Barring I-Ising^ the last traveller who visited 
India in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era, both Fa Hian and Huen Isang or Yuan 
Chang were Mahayanists. The records of Fa 
Hian are neither very important from the eccle¬ 
siastical point of view, nor are they a very 
great contribution to Indian history as are the 
records of the famous Huen Isang. 

A more interesting and more detailed 
description of India than Huen Isang's cannot 
be obtained. The book of the last traveller is 
the most worthless from the historical point of 
view, and it is the best book as far as the 
Vinaya is concerned. What Huen Isang con¬ 
tributed to* history, I-Ising contributes to the 
Vinaya. The object of the travels of these 
men, however, is invariably the same, uiz., the 
collection of the authentic precepts of the 
Vinaya. 

The records of the Chinese travellers, 
cover a period over three hundred years. 
Instead of dividing this period into three sections 
according to the arrival of each of the tra^’cl- 
lers, I have, here, for the sake of convenience, 
and to maintain the sequence of argument, 
analysed the records in various sections. 


The Position of the Buddhists 


(a) That the Buddhists were losing fast 
their liold ujion the nation was an obvious fact. 
Most of the genuine principles of the Buddha 
were falling into oblivion. The Buddha, the 
ideal Samana, the hero of the Sakyas, was 
deformed into a strange divinity who instead of 
being worshipped by the observance of his 
principles was worshipped with gorgeous ceremo¬ 
nials. The actual facts in his life were mingled 
with unbelievable and mysterious legends which 
abound in the records of the Chinese monks, 
as for example, Kukali, the bhikkhuni, the 
supposed follower of Devadatta and the 
slanderer of the Tathigata is said to have fallen 
into a ditch and gone alive to hell. Ditches 
like these were shown' to the travellers.* 


1. He belaDM to the Mulasarvasdvadin school of 

Hinayana. Takakusu: p. xxii. 

2. Beal: Records of the Western World, II, p. 9. 
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Similarly ridiculously, mysterious accounts 
about the shadow of the Tathigata are given.® 
The pious faith of the people thus gradually 
reduced the personality of the Buddha to a 
legendary myth and here lies the source of the 
pious fiction stated by Huen Isang that ‘ all 
without exception honoured the law of Buddha.’ 
Tlie Mara is also not censured vehemently 
as in the Pitakas. He is called Devamira and 
opposed reverently.* Not only that but other 
practices quite contrary to the doctrine of 
Buddhism also manifested themselves in! the 
Sangha. As for example of Saiva image of god 
Mahakala, carved in wood, was worshipped in 
the big monasteries.® The Nagas (snakes) 
also were worshipped. This clearly shows how 
Jainism was gradually getting mixed with 
Buddhism. 

The Hinayana Buddhism especially was 
fast disappearing. The extent of Uie Hinayana 
Buddhism was becoming limited. In the days 
of Fa Hian, the Hinayana monasteries exist^ 
chiefly in Gandhara,® at some places in 
Madhyadesha,^ Jetavana, Champa, Kapilavastu, 
Kosambi, Pataliputra,® Kanani.® In the time 
of Huen Isang the conditions became more 
deplorable. He tells us that there were eighteen 
Buddhist schools, each claiming pre-eminence, 
and ‘the Mahay ana and Hinayana were content 
to live apart.’’® Huen Isang being an avowed 
Mahayanist fails to give us an adequate infor¬ 
mation of either the correct or faulty side of 
the other party; and treats it in haste. The* 
Hinayana territory he traversed was the same 
as his predecessor did. 

In the days of the last traveller matters 
have taken the worst possible turn. A very ’ 
despondent note is struck in these words : ‘The 
teaching of the Buddha is becoming less pre¬ 
valent in the world from day to day.’“ The 
Arya Sthavira Nikiya, the Theravada School, 

3. Ibid, I, p. 04-96. 

4. Ibid, II, p. 167, also TakakiiSH, I-Isinff, p. 8. 

5. Ibid, p. 

6. Leg^ : Travels of Fa Hian, p. 3. 

7. Ib^, p. 2B. 

f . Ibid, 06. 

. Ibid, p. 64. 

10. Beal: Records of the Western World, I, fi. 81. 
11. Talokusu . I-Ising, p. 62. 
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were in South India, Magadha, and Ceylon. A 
few belonging to this school, were in Lata and 
Sindhy, 'fhere were branches of it in Eastern 
India and was lately introduced into the islands 
of the Southern sca.^“ 

The Working of the Sangha 

(b) The references to the actual working 
of tlie Sangha, also, are extremely scanty.- The 
descriptions of the buildings of the monasteries 
are frequent, and show a contrast to the 
simjile idea of building in the Vinaya Pitaka. 
as for example, Iluen Isang says that 
Sanghararnas were coast ructed with extra¬ 
ordinary skill; and describes a Sangharaina in 
the following words : “ A thr,>e-storied tower is 
erected at each of the four angles. The beams 
and the j>rojecting heads are caiwed with great 
skill in different shapes. The doors, windows, low 
walls are painted profanely. The monks’ cells 
are ornamental on the inside and plain on the 
outside. In the veiy mitldle of the building is 
a hall high and wide. There are variou.s storied 
cliambej’s and turrets of different height ami 
shai)e without any fixed rule.’^“ 

As far as the actual working of the monas¬ 
teries is concerned, the broad princii)les of the 
Vinaya were not over-looked. The most 
striking change that occurred in tjie life of the 
Sauglia was the love of gorgeou-sness ami 
ceremonials. The liodhi-worship, image pro¬ 
cessions, the visits to the Gandha-kutT (temple) 
are described at length and with great lucidity 
several Limes in the records of ih'' 
Chinese Monks. Even the simple ecclesia.sli- 
cal ceremonies of Uposatha, Pavarana, etc., 
were accompanied by ‘ storied carriages 
images in sedan chairs, drums, and other music 
resounding in the air, banners and canopie-' 
hoisted high in regular order, flattering and 
covering the sun.”* 

* With established monasteries and an inclina¬ 
tion towards luxury, the spirit of autocracy 
gradually enpt in the Sangha. Formerly, the 
Sangha knew no other servants, from outside 
*cxcci)ting the Arainikas, while now, the Sangha 
engaged sen’ants, both domestics, as cooks, 
pages,*'* etc., and tillers.*® The venerable 
priests and those who studied the throe Pitakas 
had the privilege of having the best rooms in the 
Sangharama as ivdl as attendants.*'* 

Thq most praiseworthy life of the priest in 

12. Ibid, p. xxiii. 

13. Beal; Records of the Western World I, p. 74. 

14. (Takakusu ; I-Ising, p. 88, also pp. 45-47. 

15. Ibid, p. 38. 

IS. Ibid, p. 51. 

17. Takakusu: I-lsmg, p. 6. 


the monasteries is described by I-Ising in the 
following words : 

“Aa cultivation by the priests themselves is pro¬ 
hibited by the great Sage, they suffer their taxable lands 
to be cultivated by othcra fi-tjcly. and avoiding worldly 
affairs, and free from the faults of destroying lives by 
])Ioughing and watering fields.’”* 

The exact observance of the [irccepts 
however was not universal, but followed only 
in certain monasteries as Tamralipti, Nalanda, 
etc.*“ 

Some new posts were created in the offices 
of the Sangha, c.g., the Panlyavarika (officer in 
charge of drinks), Bhajana-varika (officer in 
charge of utensils), Upadhivara (a steward), 
Parishada-varika (officer in charge <vf the 
groves) and Muda-sayanisasiiru-varika (officer 
in charge of lodgings temiiorarily not in use).**® 

The adiiitssion into the Sangha wa.s made 
'■impler than what we have seen in the Vinayti 
Pitaka; the long list of ‘qualificalions’ is absent 
here. Only a funnal inquiiy was made whetlur 
tlie candidate had committed any offence like 
mati'ieido, patricide, ete.,^’ the «amani ra then, 
was provided with the due i)nestly n (pi'sites.-^’ 
The ])raotical rules as to cleanliness 'and ri frain- 
ing from injury to living beings are in es-ence 
similar to those to be found in tlie Vinaya 
Pitakam. The traditional (ireetpts (dasa- 
sikkhapadani) in tlie Vinaya arc, howi'ver, ten 
in number, and twelve as they are given by 
T-Ising. The particulars for the guidance of 
the novices, which differ from the original 
sikkhapadas, can be divided into two classes, 
viz., 

(1) The precepis which are io be MiBRe.s|p(l or found 
elsewhere in the Vinaya Pitaka. and 

(2) Whicli ui’e not found lu our Vinaya. but were 
changes brought in lately. 

(1) To the first group belong the follow¬ 
ing rules : 

(«) One must distinguish between legal and illegal 
robes.*® 

(b) One mast not sleep without garments. 

(c) One must not eat too much food.®' 

(fll) One must not throw filth upon the green grass.® 

(c) One must not eat food left from a meal." 

(/) One must not dig the ground.® 

(fir) One must not refuse offered food. 

(h) One must not injure growing sprouts. 

18. Ibid, p. 62. 

19. Ibid, p. 62. 

20. Kern ; Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 83. 

21. Takakusu : I-Ising, <p. 95. 

22. Ibid, p. 96. 

23. Nissaggiya Fbcittiya, 1-10. 

24. Pacittiya, 34, 35, 36. 

25. Pacittiya, 11 and 

26. (Pacittiya, 38. 

27. Faeitti^, 0. 
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(2) The second group includes the rest 
of the rules, viz., 

(а) One must 'hot touch fire. 

(б) One must not recklessly climb up a high tree" 

Another striking thing that comes to our 
notice is that every monastery had a 
register of the names of the members. The entry 
of a name was made after the pabbajja cere¬ 
mony and henceforward the name of that 
pej’son was cancelled from the state register, 
it being the tra<lition of the Sanglia in ancicnl 
India that tlic inmates were universally governed 
by the laws of the Sangha.®" 

Tile Fpasampada was duly conferred on 
the Samancra, with the rilual as of old.^” The 
relations between the teacher and the pupil 
also \^e^e maintained in the orthodox manner 
About the jieriod of Parivasa (probation) Iluen- 
Isang has a remark (hat it w'as durable for four 
years,'” in-tead of four months as is clearly 
given '11 the Mahavagga.'*^ The requisites of a 
bhikkhu were formerly eight in all (Attlia- 
])arkkhara). Now the number was made thir¬ 
teen, though the idea of posoession remained 
unchanged.* These are : 

(1) The (radition.'il ‘»o( of three I'obes, (2> NishidiUi'i, 
a mat for .sitting or lying on. (3) Nivusana. an und('i- 
garincnt, (4) A second Niva'^ana. <5) Sankak«hika, a 
side co^’erina ejoth, (6) Prati-Sankaksliika. (7) Kaya 
lironkhana, a towel, (8) Miiklia pionkliaiia, a towel for 
wipitiR face, ID) Keshap'irigr.dia, a pieca of elotli to 
receive h.air wlien one shave-. (10) Kandu pratikkhan- 
dana, itchinp; eloth and (11) Bheshajaparishkharachivara. 
a cloth kept for defraying the I'OsI of medicine.” 

Bhikkhi ni Sancha. 

It is evident from the records of I-Tsing 
tli.'it the Bh'kkluini Sangha was not jiaid mucli 
attention tt). The gimeral opinion about the 
Bhikknuni Sangha is expressed thus: ‘The 
benefit and supply to the female members of 
the Order tire very small, and monasteries of 
many a ])lace have no special supply of food 
for them. This being the case, there wiM he no 
way of living if they do not work for their 
maintenance, and if they do so, they often act 
against the Vinaya teaching and disobey the 
m.blc will of the Buddha.'®* 

28. All these rules arc found in Takakusu’s I-Isinq, 
p. 97. 

29. Taknkusu : pp. 63, 66, 99. 

30. Ibid, p. 99. 

31. Ibid, p. 116, footnote. 

31. Beal ; Records of the Western World, II, p. 36. 

This is perhaps due to the influence of the story of 

the Magandiya Paribbajaka in the Majjhima Nikaya 
(I, p. 512) who undergoes a voluntary Parivasa for four 
years. 

32. Mahavagga, I, 27. 

33. Takakusu ; I~Ising, pp, 54-55. 

34. Ibid, p. 80. 


Another slight change in the tradition of 
the Sangha was in the visits paid by the monks 
and nuns to ohe another’s quarters. As w§ have 
already seen in the previous chapter, the nuns 
had to go to the apartments of the bhikkhus in 
a group, after having announced their purpose. 
This tradition was perfectly observed by bhik- 
khunis in the times of l-Iwing. The Vinaya 
forbade monks to visit the apartments of the 
nuns, unless they w'cnt to exhort the sick nun; 
but it seems monks could enter the formerly 
forbidden area after ‘ having made an inquiry.’®’ 

Vassa 

But no other eccle.siastical tradition wa.s so 
completely forsaken as that of the Vassa. In 
(ho time of Huen-Isang the objict of the Vaasa 
was completely misinterpreted, the word rc- 
UK'iiied intact but funny notions came to be 
attached to it, and it lost its original signifi- 
ciincc.'*® Evciy year on tlic d.ay of entering the 
Vassa, religious iuymen from different countries 
went to a sacred place for the purpose of making 
religious oft'erings to the faithful.'’'’^ Even this 
much observance as regards the Vassa fell 
into olilivion in the lime of T-Ising. It is said: 

“ Even if he fa bhikkhu) have not observed the 
Varslia, let him iiot lie degraih'd. If we read and 
examine the teaching of the Buddha, there i* no authori¬ 
ty in It (for this custom).”” 

This is a sound proof of how the word of 
Buddha and the law of the Vinaya came to 
be misinteri)reted in course of time. 

The Fposatha ceremony of confessions also 
was reduced to a pompons' ceremonial feast, 
where tlie laymen entertained the priesthood 
with sumptuous dishes. The confession only 
formed si very insignificant and conventional 
item of the whole proceedings.®" It w'as. only 
in the ideal monasteries of Tamralipti that 

■'On the four Upa^asatha daj's of every month, a 
great multitude of priests, all having assembled thei^ 
late in the aftetuoon from keyeral monu.«teries. listened 
to the reading of monastic rites.”" 

The Pavaraiia also has the same stoi'v br 
tell. 

The Phecepts of the Vinaya * 

(c) The condition of the Vinaya had 
become most lamentable. The Vinaya suffered 
from all the misfortunes,'n'i., non-observance, 
partial observance, misinterpretation and lack 


36. Takakusu : I-Ishtg, p. 63. 

38. Beal: Records of the Western World, I, p. 73. 
J87. Beak; Records of the Western World, II, p. 115. 

38. Tak^usu : J-lsing, p. 21. 

39. Takakusu : I-tsing, p. 36, footnote. • 

40. Ibid, p. 63. 
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of faith. First of all there were a number of 
schools, each of which had a separate version of 
the Vinaya and all these schools claimed 
legitinlacy for their own precepts and customs.*^ 
The tampering with the Vinaya did not stop 
with this much breaking and splitting, but 
individual teachers took liberty to train the 
pupils in the Vinaya in their own way and to 
the the pupil the word of the teacher became 
the law. There were teachers who were 
‘grossly offending against the Vinaya rules.’ 
There were others who said that ‘usage of the 
world, even if against the Buddha’s discipline 
does not involve any guilt.’*® 

From the time of Fa-Hian only, the precepts 
of the Vinaya owing to their intricate nature 
and bulk were suffering from negligence.*® 

Degeneration was complete at the time of I- 
Ising. Says I-Ising: 

“The books of Vinaya were gradually enlarged, 
but became obscure, so that their perusal is the test of 
a whole life. 

“A peculiar method has been adopted by teachers 
and pupils. They discourse on paragraphs, separating 
them into smaller and smaller sections; they treat of the 
articles concerning the offences by dividing them 
sentence by sentence. 

“ For the labour in this method an effort is required 
u great as that of forming a mountain, and the gain 
is as difficult to acquire as the procuring of pearls from 
the vast ocean. 

" As when a river has overflowed and its water has 
been swept into a deep well, a thirsty man wishing to 
drink the pure water of the well could only procure it 
by endangering his life, so it is difficult to gain a know¬ 
ledge of the Vinaya after it has been handed down by 
many men. Such is not the ease when we simply 
examine the Vinaya texts themselves.’’" 

Some observed one single rule of Parajiku 
and said that they were free from sin and did 

41. Ibid, p, 13. 

42. Ibid, p. 53. 

43. Ivegge : Travels oj Fn-Hxan, p. 23. 

^ 44. Takakusu : I-Ising, p. 16. 


not care for a detailed study of tbe Vinaya rules, 
and paid no heed how they swallowed, ate, 
dressed and behaved.*® 

With this disregard for the precepts origi¬ 
nated various trifling doctrinal differences 
between different schools, such as, whether the 
bhikkhus, when they lodge together, were to be 
in separate rooms,*® or to be separated by 
partitions made by ropes; whctlier the robes of 
the bhikkhus should have wide or narrow borders 
and narrow flaps; how they should put on the 
Sanghati *® and so on. The relaxation in tne 
observance of the laws went to such an extent 
that a bhikkhu was even allowed to tty to gain 
profits on behalf of the Sangha,*® which is not 
in keeping with the original spirit of the Vinaya, 
and clearly shows how the Sangha was gradual¬ 
ly growing more wordly in its outlook. 

Despite these deviations from the law, one 
aspect of the Vinaya which was thoroughly kept 
in view and observed most faithfully was that 
the Sangha was still aware of its judicial re«5p()n- 
sibility; and in this respect the laws of the Sangha 
even now ran parallel to the laws of the State, 
in as much as he bhikkhus maintained their 
privilege of making legal investigations and 
pronouncing judgement thereon. The ca«es, 
however, were disposed off quickly, as it appears 
from the records of I-Ising. Says, the famous 
traveller : 

“In deciding cases of grave or .slight offences, a 
few lines suffice. In explaining the expedients 
ling eases, one does not requin* even half a day.”" 

Theoretivally, the laws of Patimokkha 
were maintained in all the aspects and divisions. 

46. Ibid, p. 61. 

46. Takakusu ; I-Imxg, jip. 6-7. 

47. Beal : Records of the Western World, I, p. 76. 

48. Takakuffli : J-Ising, p. 61. 

49. Takakusu : I-Ising, p. 16. 















RATIONAUSAHON IN GENERAL 

Does It Affect a Noii*indtutrial Country like India ? 
By S. M. CHAKRAVARTY, a.m.i.p.ic. 


Introduction 

The term “Rationalisation” was originally used 
by the psychologists. In Psychology “Ratio¬ 
nalisation” means the mental process of 
discovering logical reasons, after the event, for 
actions which were actually dictated by ins¬ 
tincts or subconscious motives. In the industrial 
and economic sphere, the term has recently 
been adopted to represent a movpient which 
aims at maximum efficiency by eliminating waste 
of material and effort. 

In Western countries, “Rationalisation” 
has been partially applied for more than 50 
years, especially in agricultural and extractive 
industries. In the last quarter of the 19th 
century, Mi;. F. W. Taylor of America started 
the pioneering work of “Rationalisation” in 
manufacturing industries and this was the first 
systematic attempt at scientific management in 
industry. Job analysis, time study and motion 
study are the outcome of his experiments. He 
carried out a close examination of material a.s 
well as the angle of cut, method of grinding and 
other factors bearing on the efficiency of cutting 
tools and this led to the evolution of High 
Speed Steel. Functional foremanship, care and 
maintenance of belting, planning, mnemonic 
classifications, etc., are also his contributions 
to industry. As a result of his efforts, the earn¬ 
ing capacity of the worker increased by 30 to 
60 per cent and his efficiency to an even greater 
extent. Yet, the workers looked upon the 
movement as a menace to their interest, the 
employers were impatient for results, and the 
supervisors were ruthless and exacting in their 
demands from the workers. The whole temper 
of the time was against such an approach to 
the question and notwithstanding its bcnefieial 
effects, the movement did not gain the apprecia¬ 
tion and popularity it deserved. 

Effect op the Great War 

It was, however, left for the aftermath of 
the great’world war to bring home to the 
governments, industrialists, economists and 
labour leaders the full significance of scientific 
management in industrial and economic 
spheres. As a consequence of the war, trade 


and industry were entirely dislocated and every 
industrial oountry had to face the menacing 
problem of providing useful occupation and a 
reasonable standard of living for its population. 
Every such country had to make frantic efforts 
to regain its position in the competitive world 
market, and to achieve that object the only 
alternative to drastic wage cut and unemploy¬ 
ment, was to reduce the cost of production by 
scientific management. 

Post-War Activitibs op Industrial Countries 

After the war, Germany made a magnifi¬ 
cent effort to re-organise her entire industrial 
and economic life and for^ the firat time 
introduced the term “ Die Rationaliezerung ” in 
the industrial field. The German Government 
c-stablished a Board of National Efficiency 
(Rcich<(kuratorium fur Wirtschaftlichkiet) under 
which over 6,000 highly paid men freely gave 
their services to guide and inspire the German 
industrialists towards national reconstruction. 

Under the stimulus of Mr. Hoover’s Secre¬ 
taryship of the Department of Commerce and 
through the ceaseless efforts of Mr. F. W. Taylor, 
America made very valuable contributions to¬ 
wards the new experiment. 

Prominent French engineers “le Chetelier” 
and “de Framinville” interested themselves in 
the new venture and formed the Association 
Organisation Scientifique du Travail” subse¬ 
quently known as “1’ Organisation Rationnel 
du Travail”. Almost contemporaneously, other 
European countries like Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland and Italy followed the methods of 
Mr. Tavlor under the more generic name of 
“Scientific Management”. 

.lapan took full advantage of the pre¬ 
occupation of the European nations during the 
wMr time. She also benefited herself by the 
post-war developments in industrial organisa¬ 
tion, w'hich she adopted in modified forms to 
RU’t her peculiar conditions and requirements 
and thus consolidated her position as an 
industrial country. 

In Great Britain, the new movement 
captured tHb imagination of prominent industri¬ 
alists like Lord Melchet and economists like Sir 
Josiah Stamp, Prof. Bowley anid o^er dis- 
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• tingiiivshod personages. A number of institutions, 
a8soeiation.s, commissions, committees anti 
journals, both (iovernment ami private, sprang 
up with the object of bringing about the (lesire<l 
ehanges in the industrial and economic life. 
Actual achievement of Oreat Britain is revealed 
in coal marketing, cotton corporalicai, amalga¬ 
mation of railways, unification ol chemical 
industries and partial rationalisation of motor 
car and machine tool indu.stries. 

But, noverthekN^, (Ireat Britain could not 
keep pace with her indiritrial colleague' in the 
new movement. At Milan the co^t of a unit 
of electricity in 1927 was 51-7 */< of it' cost ii 
1913 wherea.s at Cardiff the cost of a t n of coat 
was 116*7^ of its pre-war cost. War di''tui- 
banc(‘s, financial fluctuations and uneertaml'’ 
of exchange value W('re i)artially respon'ible 
for the lo'S of ascendancy of ftreat Britaiti 
the “Workshop of the World”. That was rot 
all. Being the oldest industrial country, tlu' 
deadweight of obsolete inve'tiuent, ((pupiiunl 
and above all her love of individualism and 
industrial tradition both of workers and 
employers acted against her jiroarc's in 
rationalisation. Nev\ly developing inlu'liial 
countries were not handicapped with these 
difficulties and were free to take fidl advantage 
of the new technique of manufacture, oigani- 
sation and control. Thus, thc'y were able to 
discount to a great extent tlu* mlvantuge oi 
position, climate and jnmimily to natural 
resources, sueh as iron and coal, enjoyed by 
(Ireat Britain. Her lack of enthu'iasm for the 
new' orientation of industrial psveholoty i 
manifest from the fact that in 1926, less than 
1,000 students in (Iroat Britain wtre rcceivhur 
instructions of the university .standard in 
scientific management against 16,000 in (Icnnanv 
and 80,000 in U..S. A. It i'. therefore, no 
•womler that her cautious and conservative 
attitude tow'ards the ellange madi* her lo.se sona* 
of her ground in old establishotl industries, in 
spite of her highly skilled body of labour. 

' geographical position and reputation for integr’- 
iy and high quality of products. In now 
industries however, sueh as artificial silk, 
electric, radio and chemical products, where 
there was no obsolete investment or fradition. 
Great Britain showed initiative and flexibility 
and held her own against competitors. 

The Term “ Rationalisation ” Formally 

Adopted and Defined by the World 
Economic Confeiusnci» 

' After the war, all the industrial countri‘'s 
were more or less influenced by the new move¬ 


ment and were feeling their way out of the 
chaos, towards greater .security of economic 
life. The tendency displayed ib^elf in a variety 
of forms, names and degree.'. In spile of the 
apparent identity of purpose, there was consi¬ 
derable differenec of opinion regarding the scope 
and significance of the nioveincnt in <li(Tc*rent 
countries ami between diffirent institutions and 
individuals of the bame country. In 1927, the 
League of Nations at Geneva called the “Wofld 
Eeonomie Conference” in which the employers, 
employed and the economists of all the 
eoimtiu's were represented by their eminent 
leaders. In cour.se of their deliberations, the 
Omference ufloptcl the term “Rationalisation” 
in order to embrace jili the activitic' of dHTerent 
ecuntrii s and orgaui'ations, designed to secure 
industrial offieieney and eeonomie stability. 
They defined “Rat’onalisatimi” a' “the method 
of technique and of oiganisathin designc'l to 
'(enre the minimum of w'aste of eitlu'r effort 
or mat. rial” and also laid down the general 
principle and scope of its application. 

Scope « 

The bcope of rationalisation is OiS wide ab 
the economic .sjiheic itself. It implies the 
ajiplicatioii of all previous expericnee, and 
le-iills of expcrnneiits ami discoveries of exact 
'(loncc' to the lulhsl ixleuL in all eeonomie 
aeliviths. hNaet 'eieiiec', .such as Botany 
Physics, Ghemistry, Biology, Matlu unities and 
A'trouomy imihngc upon economic life in a 
sciiis oi applied scicnees like Agriculture, 
Mineralogy, Engineering, Inelustrial Clieiiiis- 
tiy mid JMotallnrav, Meteorology, Statistics, and 
so (II. Research in exact sciences is coinstantly 
proceeding and the ever-'iieriasiiig knowlcilge 
in tliis field is a great pfitcntial resource to in¬ 
crease' the human oomnianel over materials and 
jiroeo'.scs on which Inelustry and Trade depend. 

A se'e'oiid gioup of seionee, 'ueh as Physio¬ 
logy, Psyeheilogy, Biology and Biochemistry, 
elcal with the man himself. Their aiiplicd forms 
are Inelustrial Hygiene, Inelusli’ijil Psycholeigy, 
Sociology and Meelicine. Propro's in this grout) 
has not yet been sufficient to jirovide infallible 
guidance in all the varieties of social action. 
They, how’cver, through the intellectual techni- 
eiuc of tile scientist, help human judgment to 
icniain uninfluenced by emotional and personal 
eemsMerations. Satistieal conceptions and 
gra])hic representations of a series of facts, 
provided by the experimental sciences, serve as 
valuable guides in the correct appreciation of 
the forces ami temlencies where human beings 
are involved. 





The new approach to induatrial and 
economic enterprise admits the limitations of 
' individual experience. Its success depends on 
the readiness to exchange knowledge with 
others, which was prevented before, due to 
the ruthless competitive theory in industry and 
commerce. It advocates scientiOc approach 
to every problem as opposed to the rule of thumb 
and intellectual humility as oppo«cd to pei-sonal 
foijcefulness or ego. 

RationAL ihATioN in Pk\cti(T. 

In Agrieultun*, both intensive and exten¬ 
sive tanning is the order <i tlie day. 
Mechanised implements play an extremely 
important pait specially in exten'-ive farming. 
In the choice of nni)Iempnt*«, aniong'«( 
other faetor.^', the size ol I he larm ami the 
comlitions obtaining there loeeive veiy eniehil 
eonsuleration. liaboratories and (xpeiimental 
farms arc established to earry out oxhaii'-- 
tive e.x})erimenls and research on seientifie 
cultivation. Feitilisers, rotation ot eiops and 
other measures to inijirove the pnaluelivity oi 
the laud j^ie mostly results of discoveries 
recordcfl in those lahoraiorii's and taim^. 
Methods of grading, |iacking, ineservalion ami 
economic and efficient marketing have all 
become .subjects of f-iiecialiscd seientifie study. 

In Exivartive iudusliies, intriHluetion ol 
mechanical doviecs is risidling in the saving ot 
time and labour and a eonsiflorable inercas,- ol 
outturn per capita. Progressive rofinement ami 
accurate gratliing ot jiroiluels are reeeivenig 
constant attention, tiuantilahve and (jualitutive 
advaneeinent in output is being elosidy followed 
by efficient organisation of marketing. Keoiio- 
mic advantages gained through .such mea.suros 
of rationalisation have directly henefited the 
workers by en'‘uring inorea.sc't wages and a belter 
status in life. AVays and means are being 
constantly devised, in order to eliminate the risks 
and inconveniences involved in these hazardou- 
occupations. 

Manufactw^ing indusrties foim the back¬ 
ground of economic aetivitic'S of industral 
countries and an* the main sources of their wealth 
and power. Naturally, therefore, rationalisa¬ 
tion has its wklest aiiplieatinn in this sphere. 

It is no longer po.ssible for the manufac¬ 
turer to produce an article to hi.s own liking 
and at any cost and then to find out a market 
for it. The first requisite to suece.«sfuny direct 
a modern "industry is the knowledge of the 
market, i.e., a knowledge in advance of the 
actual demands or requirements of the consu¬ 
mers. Thoroughly competent and specially 


trained staff are en^^ged to study aU available 
statistics and information, changing fa^on$ 
and habits of consumers, competitors in the 
market and their resources, seasonal fluctiiations 
in demands, buying capacity of consumers and 
MO on. Such a study enables them to make 
a fairly accurate forecast and apprise the 
manufacturer of advance as to what he should 
make, in what quantities, in what designs ahd 
at what cost. The manufacturer then proceeds 
to draw up his manufacturing programme. 

Tlie next step is production planning where 
the programme is analysed and laid down in 
minute details. AVide practical experience 
combined with technical knowledge of a high 
order is neee.^.sary to ensure a satisfactory plan 
which leaves nothing to uncertainty or chances. 
Improve 1 and most suitable machinei'y, tools 
and (quipments are bcleeted with a view to 
iacdilate and chenpdi production. The lay-out 
of hhojis are drawn up to eliminate unnecessary 
liuvel and handling of materials and parts. 
S( (jueneo of operation*' are laid down and 
syncfironised to a carefully prepared time-table. 
Alaterials, p^oces^es and products are simpli- 
tii d and standari''ed in order to ensure accuracy 
and interchangeability in the products. 

The ((uestion of eo^^t is a mutter of vital 
importance and demands very careful scrutiny 
in advance. AA'ith reference to the detailed 
plan, th(' piobabh' cost at every step is ascer- 
tainid lui'ler different headings, such as direct 
and imlireet, cr material, labour, overhead, etc. 
All sueli itiaiis of expenditure arc collated to 
arrive at (he final cost before tlie production 
starts. Budgetary control, which is an essen¬ 
tial feature of modern industry, implies 
iieonciling of actual eost*^ with predetermined 
figures. 

In aelual iiroduelion, all the activities are 
directed and eo-oidinated to carry out thoj 
lirogramme strictly in. aeeordanec with the 
detailed ojicrations and time-table of the pro¬ 
duction Ilian and within the cast figures 
stipulated in advance. Progress Departmeht. 
is entrusted with the responsibility to see that 
the jiroduetion jilan i.s strictly adhered W. 
A'ai'iation at any stage is detcet^ and remedied 
with the co-operation of the production side 
before the dislocation can extend to other 
stages. A’^ariations in cost figures arc carefully 
studied by Coats and Accounts Department. 
The contributing causes of such variations are 
traced to their origin and remedied there. 

Scientific methods are adopted m the orga¬ 
nisation of labour. Special care is taken to select 
the most suitable man for a particular ’jol** 
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When selected, they are given the necessary 
training to perform Uieir duties in the most 
efficient manner. Time study and motion study 
are m*ade to ascertain what can reasonably be 
expected from an individual worker. Now-a- 
days the importance of the labour force in an 
industry is fully recognised. Those who are to 
control the workers have to be keen and sym¬ 
pathetic students of human nature. Spread of 
education and the growing consciousness of their 
rights amongst the workers, have made it a 
delicate problem to deal with labour. They can 
no longer be expected to respond simply to a 
strident call of authority. Efforts are made to 
obtain their willing co-operation. Premises and 
individual work-places are so arranged as to 
eliminate risks, discomforts and mconvenicnceb 
to the workers. Other amenities for their physi¬ 
cal and mental well-being are provid6(i through 
various welfare schemes. Wage systems arc 
carefully designed to act as incentives to work- 
era by allowing them the legitimate share of the 
profits accruing to the industry through their 
labour. All such efforts make for contentment 
amongst the workers and a happy industrial 
relationship. 

An important aspect of Rationalisation in 
manufacturing industry is Amalgamation. A 
number of firms in a single industry arc linked 
up and have a common programme. Thus, 
they can restrict output, maintain or raise price 
level, close inefficient firms and have the advan¬ 
tage of combined buying and selling, etc. 

In Distributive activities, there has always 
been a considerable amount of waste. Study of 
the actual demand of the consumer, national 
advertising, branding and packing of proprietory 
goods, scientific display, means of prompt and 
efficient delivery, combination of retail and 
manufacturing activities and thereby elimination 
4)f unnecessary middlemen arc the lines of 
development in this field. 

The advantages of scientific approach to 
distribution are revealed in large departmental 
.sfbres in comparison with small retailers. Con¬ 
centration of management and publicity, 
ftatistical control and the convenience it can 
offer to the purchaser are the salient features of 
this type of organisation. Multiplication of 
unnecessary and inefficient middlemen means 
waste which ultimately affects customers or the 
community at large. Scientific study of the 
market forms the basis of distributive efforts. 
The habits, tendencies, motives, fashions and all 
other relevant factors that influence ^he demand 
of commodities and services are thoroughly 
analysed. In the light of the experience gained, 


efforts are made to stimulate demands and to 
cater for them in the most efficient manner. 

In Banking, scientific methods are adopted 
in accounts, cash payments, credit transactions, 
correspondence and records, etc,, human effort 
is reduced by mechanical devices and efficient 
and systematic organisation. Bankere’ esti¬ 
mates of the credit risk are refined by scientific 
study not only of the past records but of the 
future potentialities of business. 

In the Money Market as a whole, the sciefice 
of business forecasting modifies and controls to 
some extent the fluctuations that were at one 
time considered as inflictions of nature. Wider 
use of statistical materials, control of currency 
and credit facilities can considerably modify 
the incidence and severity of the trade cycle and 
unemployment. 

Rationalisation can also be applied with 
advantage in the actual purchase and use of 
food, clothing and other necessaries of life. 
Even an individual consumer—«a householder—a^ 
housewife can achieve improvement in health* 
comfort and convenience and eliminate waste 
and discomforts in daily life by introduction 
and systematic handling of mechanical appli¬ 
ances. 

Advantages & Drawbacks 

Rationalisation, if properly carried out, 
should benefit all classes—^it should benefit the 
consumer in lower prices, the workers in increased 
wages, more leisure and an opportunity for better 
culture and social status, the employer in greater 
profit and security and the community as a whole 
in a higher standard of living. The advantages 
of mechanical appliances an«l scientific processes 
are easily appreciated in financial terms, but' 
where rationalisation encounters human habits, 
traditions and interest, the result is very difficult 
to ab.sebs. Yet, human factor is the kernel of the 
whole movement. 

In the actual application ol “ Rationalisa¬ 
tion ” there are many difficulties to be overcome. 
The results produced in countries where 
“ Rationalisation ” was applied were not up to 
the expectations. On the other hand, acute un¬ 
employment followed on the wake of the 
experiment. This was at first believed to be a 
temporary phase. It was expected that increased 
demand following cheaper production and 
growth of new machine tool and other industries 
would, in course of time, absorb the Igibour force 
released due to the introduction of machanical 
appliances and improved methods. But, subse¬ 
quent events belied that expectation. Investi¬ 
gations by the Brookings Institution of 





Washington, the Yaie University and similar 
investigations in Germany and Great Britain 
showed that members of the unemployed are 
likely to remain permanently so and provision 
must be made to mitigate this aspect of 
“ Rationalisation The problem is quite per- 
pl^ing. Ilie industrial leaders and economists 
are, therefore, hard put to the task of “ Planned 
Economy ” both on a national and international 
basis, in order to counteract the evil of 
unemployment. 

Rationalisation calls for a new type of 
executive who would be able to unite hitherto 
conflicting interests of the employer, employed 
and the consumer and direct them towards a 
common goal. Such executives, in addition to 
their administrative skill, must possess imagina¬ 
tion, broadness of social outlook and moral 
calibre. Unless they are alive to the social and 
ethical aspects of their responsibility, rationali¬ 
sation tends to become an instrument of 
oppression in the hands of the employer. 
Considerable difficulty is therefore experienced 
in selecting and training the executives who will 
prove wortfey of the task. It is also difficult to 
persuade the workers to take an objective view 
of the new order of things, specially, when they 
are paid by the hour or week and have only a 
short-period assurance of income. Standardisa¬ 
tion carrial to excess may narrow the choice of 
consumers and may also lead to fixity of prices 
at a higher level and thus benefit the 
capital and management at the cost of the 
consumer. 

Last, though not the least, is the difficulty 
of securing that national and international co¬ 
operation and solidarity which is the essential 
condition for the success of rationalisation in the 
widest sense. 

The International Labour Office, in its 1931 
report on “ Unemployment ” and on “ Social 
Aspect of Rationalisation ”, published a wealth 
of information on the subject, baaed on 
thorough investigations into the workings of 
rationalisation in all the countries concerned. 

The drawbacks as mentioned above are not 
inherent or unavoidable in rationalisation. In 
most cases they are the results of haphazard, 
fragmentary and hurried application of ration¬ 
alisations. There is enough evidence to show that 
rationalisation is a move in the right direction. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to set back the 
clock of progress. Wisdom lies in rationalising 
“Rationalisation” and not in abandoning it. 
The greatest problem is to educate all classes 
about their obligation towards “Rationalisa¬ 
tion. ” The state, the employers and the labour 
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leaders should all co-operate to free raiionalua« 
tion from all possible prejudice and abuse, in 
order to obtain the best results out of it^ 

RAnONALISATION AND INDIA « 

India is mainly an argicultural country. 
The disparity in exchange value of agricultural 
produce throughout the world, when compared 
to that of manufactured goods, places an agricul¬ 
tural country at a great economic disadvantage. 
In addition to this handicap, there has been no 
effort in Inida to introduce improved methods 
in her main occupation, vtz., agriculture. There 
is nothing to compensate for the natural loss of 
fertility to the land. Failure of crops due to 
preventible causes brings in its train famine and 
starvation year after year in one part of the 
country or another. We have been content to 
leave things where they were hundreds of years 
back. We hear the dynamic West talk of the 
“ Unchanging East ” with reference to India. 
We resent suth criticism, but have not been able 
to do much to improve our lot. 

Along with the improvement of our agri¬ 
culture, we will require manufacturing industries 
on a large scale to find a living for our vast 
population. Agriculture alone is not sufficient 
to provide occupation for half of our employable 
hands. The most astounding feature of econo¬ 
mic life in India is the colossal waste of human 
energy. Manufacturing industry is the main¬ 
spring of wealth and power in the modern world. 
For our very existence as a civilised race, it is 
imperative that we should endeavour to establish 
manufacturing industry throughout the country. 
It will be a tremendous task, as we will have to 
face the competition of well organised industrial 
countries who are far ahead of us in this direc¬ 
tion. To offset our difficulties, we have so many 
definite advantages over our competitors. We 
can learn from their experience and avoid th< 
mistakes from which th^y suffered. We are not 
handicapped with obsolete investment, equip¬ 
ment and tradition and can take full advantage 
of the most modern equipment, method of 
management and control. The existing standard 
of living of our labour forces should also prove 
an advantage in our favour. But our success 
will depend on an well-informed and scientific 
approach to the problem and herein lies the 
importance of “ Rationalisation ” tp India. 
Rationalisation primarily implies an attitude 
which recognizes the possibility of achieving 
efficiency in economic enterprise by taking 
advantage lof the most recent thoughts and dis¬ 
coveries. If we approach our task in that spirit, 
we stand a reasonable chance of success. Social 
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reform, sanitation, education and culture cannot 
make much progress amongst a people who are 
constantly faced with dire poverty and starva¬ 
tion. A great deal is heard about the failure of 
our educational system to solve the “ unemploy¬ 
ment problem. ” “ Unemployment problem 

is an imported misnomer in our country, as in 
India the problem of employment has never 
been properly tackled. Here the majority of the 
able-bodied people have always remained idle 
or half employed. It is difficult to understand, 
how can any system of education by itself solve 
such a problem, if unaccompanied by simul¬ 
taneous development of agriculture and industry, 
the only sources of employment for the mass of 
population in any country. Agriculture and 


industry have to provide the field and create the 
atmosphere to ensure success of educational 
institutions in imparting vocational training. 
'Hiose, who have the cause of the country at 
heart and are favourably placed in life to tran¬ 
slate their desire into action, can render the best 
service by a rational approach to^the organisa¬ 
tion of industry and reorp,nisation of agriculture 
in India. It is the rational approach and not 
slavish imitation of the methods which have 
succeeded in other countries, under different con¬ 
ditions. None the less, in order to make a 
judicious selection of a line of action, it is 
essential that the history of progress made by 
other countries in similar undertakings should be 
thoroughly studied and digested. 


NUMBER OF HINDUS NOT PROPERLY RECORDED AT THE 

LAST CENSUS OF 1931 

I 


By JATINDRA 

At the time of the last Census, the Hindus 
boycotted the Census and as a consequence 
their strength was not properly recorded. Their 
relative percentage with reference to the Muham¬ 
madans has gone down. The inaccuracies in 
the Bengal CcnMis Report of 1931 have been 
pointed out from time <o time in the Notes cf 
The Modern Review; and in the pages of the 
Sar^hyS, the Journal of the Indian Stati'^tical 
Institute, (September, 1937). 

Drs. A. L. Bowley and D. H. Robertson, 
who came over to India a few years ago at the 
‘invitation of the British Government to orga¬ 
nise statistical researcK, in their A Scheme for 
an Economic Census of India have given the 
following r^ults of their enquiry at pp. 22-23 

Results of the Madras and Punjab Sainple> 
en 100 and 200 villages respectively. The whole 
of the Madras Presidency less the Ganjara and 
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Vizagapatam agencies was the subject of sam¬ 
pling. 1 village out of 396 being selected In 
the Punjab four Central Districts were chosen 
and 1 village out of 28 or 29 were selected. 

Madras Punjab 

Sample Census Sample Census 



(P|cr 1,000 persons) 


Hindus 

825 900 165 

119 

Sikhs 

399 

372 

Muslims 

410 

456 

Christians 

17 

14 


It will be observed that the proportion of 
the Hindus have increased in both the provinces 
in the Sample Surveys. In the Punjab, every 
community has increased in the sample sur¬ 
veys excepting the Muhammadans. Even 
allowing for the difference in time, and for 
other factors, the large decrease in the case of 
the Hindus is highly significant. 
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The aims and purposes of a legislative measure 
are set forth in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons which is apfiended to a Bill, The 
first sentence in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons appended to the Secondary Education 
Bill, 1940, runs thus : “ Secondary Education 
in Bengal is at present uncontrolled." This 
statement is evidently incorrect, and therefore' 
the authors of the Bill consider it wise to modi¬ 
fy it in the second sentence which is in these 
words : 

“There is no authority with power to regulate 
development according to a planned scheme or to insist 
upon certain standards being maintained.” 

In the previous Bills intended to be intro¬ 
duced on the subject ‘ dual control ’ used to be 
urged as the chief defect of the prevailing 
system of Secondary Education in Bengal. But 
this ground was found to be untenable, and a 
new ground has had to be discovered. ‘Planning’ 
lias now become a fashionable term everywhere, 
and it has come to the rescue of the framers of 
the present Bill. But has any plan been prepared 
for improving or expanding Secondaiy Educa¬ 
tion ? And has any method been contemplated 
for raising the standards ? Nothing of the sort. 
Indeed, the true intentions of the authors have 
come out in the following words ; 

“Expansion in an unplanned manner has been 

rapid .The development of Secondary Education 

cannot be allowed to drift indefinitely upon dangerom 
current!! aimless- and uncontrolled.'’ 

The words italicised by me give the reader 
a full and correct idea of the scope of the Bill. 
The spread of education has been rapid, and 
the Government thinks that the time has come 
to check it. The term ‘ dangerous currents ’ 
evidently refers to the political awakening 
which has come in the wake of education, and 
the Government now desires to put back the 
hands of the clock. The third italicised word 
is significant, for ‘control’ is the be-all and 
end-all of this Bill. 

And wjiat is the method of control ? The 
authority of the Sadler Commission has been 
invoked in favour of ^e establishment of 
control. But what the Commission aimed at 
was, not control, but expansion and improvement. 
Theirs was a comprehensive sdietne^ while the 


present measure is an extrem^ limited one 
in respect of ideas and ideals. 'n»e Commission 
suggested the formation of an autonomous body 
as free as possible from Government control, 
while the present Bill seeks to place ^condary 
Education under the absolute control of the 
Government, 

This much about the Objects and Reasons. 
I come now to the provisions of the Bill. Clause 
3 of the Bill provides that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment will constitute a Board for the regulation 
and control of Secondary Education. Under 
Clause 4 the Board will consist of 50 members, 
of whom 11 will be ex-officio, 14 will be 
nominated by the Provincial Government, and 
the remaining members will be elected by the 
Calcutta University, the Dacca University, the 
Headma.stcrs and Headmistresses of high schools 
and tmdrasas, the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
the Bengal Legislative Council, and the Board 
of Anglo-Indian and European Education. Seats 
will be reserved for Caste Hindus, Scheduled 
Castes Hindus, Muslims, Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, and Women. There will be no 
representation on this body of the Managing 
Committees of schools or of donors who have 
helpeil to build up the structure of Secondary 
Education in the province. The Board thus 
comj)osed will fail to command the confidence 
of the people of Bengal. Being largely an 
official-ridden body it will have no independence, 
and its communal' character will be prejudicial* 
to the interests of education. 

The chief functions of the Board will be to 
arrange for the supcrvhiion of secondary schools, 
to deternune the conditions to be fulfilled by* 
secondary schools for recognition for preparing 
and presenting candidates for examinations, and 
subject to the previous sanction of the Provin¬ 
cial Government, to institute and control 
examinations other than the Matriculation 
Examination and to determine the conditions 
to be fulfilled by secondary schools whifeh arc in 
receipt of grants-in-aid. The Board will have 
power to make regdlations, provided that every 
regulation ^hall require the previous sanction 
of the Provincial Government. 

The duties of the Board will thus be mainly 
those of rule-making and general supervision, 
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The actual administration of affairs will be in 
the hands of an Executive Council. This body 
will cofisist of 14 members, 8 of whom will be 
Government officers or Government nominees. 
The members will be appointed on a communal 
basis. The Council will include the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Assistant Director in 
charge of Muslim Education, the Deputy Direc¬ 
tress m charge of Women’s Education, and two 
inspectors of schools. Tlio remaining 6 members 
will be elected by the Board, 3 of whom will be 
Hindus, 2 Muslims, and 1 a Scheduled Castes 
member. The composition of the Council will 
thus be extremely unsatisfactory. Government 
officers have generally a narrow range of vision, 
and they can never be independent. The 
Council will thus become entirely cubservdent to 
the Government and it will be devoid of fore¬ 
sight and breadth of outlook. Its activities are 
sure to be guided by communal considerations 

The Executive Council will have power (a) 
to grant or refuse appiW'al to Secondary Schools, 
and to withdraw approval, fb) to distribute 
grants-in-aid, (c) to recognise secondary school‘d 
for presenting candidates for examinations, id) 
to grant permission to candidates to appear at 
the Matriculation Examination, (e) to determine 
the use in schools of text-books recommended 
by the Publications Committee, and (/) to 
publish text-books and other publications re¬ 
commended by the Publications Committee. 

These are very extensive pow'crs. and it 
certain that they will not be properly 
and efficiently exercised by an Executive Council 
the constitution of which is so defective. The 
Calcutta University will be deprived of its right 
to recognise schools and to admit candidates to 
the Matriculation Examination. It will be 
denied even the pow'er to allow private candi¬ 
dates to appear at the examination held by 
Ttself. The University ^wdll be prevented from 
framing the syllabuses and prescribing the text¬ 
books. The right given to it to continue to hold 
the Matriculation Examination wdll thus be 
^eaninglcs.*?. The result of such a revolution a iw 
change will be to place the educational intere«!t«- 
of the Province in a perilous state, while a death¬ 
blow' will be aimed at the University of 
Calcutta. 

The Bill provides that (a) a school w'hich 
is not approved by the Executive Council shall 
not be eligible for any grant-in-aid, and fb) a 
student of a school which is^not approved shaH 
riot be entitled to any scholarship or stipend. 
Another important provision is that cverv 
secondary school which is now recognised by 
the Calcutta University shall remain recognised 
, by the Board for the period of only two years, 


after which it will not be entitled to present 
candidates to the Matriculation Examination 
unless in the meantime it can secure re¬ 
cognition from tire Board. There are 
over 1400 secondary schools in Bengal, and it 
is difficult to imagine how all these schools can be 
properly inspected for the purpose of recognition 
within the short period of two years. Even if u 
be found practicable to inspect the schools, il 
will be impossible for the Executive Council to 
consider carefully the reports of the inspectors 
in respect of such a large number of schools. It 
is likely, therefore, that as a result of the i)ass- 
ing of the Bill a large number of schools will 
cease to exist. 

The executive authority of the Board and 
the Executive Council will be vested in a Presi¬ 
dent who will be appointed by the Provincial 
Government, and w'hosc term of office, salary and 
allowances will be <letermined by that Govern¬ 
ment. Naturally, such a person will look to the 
Government for guidance and assistance in I lie 
performance of his duties, and it will not bo 
possible for him to .show any independence. 

There will be three separate Committees 
for Girls’ Education and for the education of 
Muslims and the Scheduled Castes. All these 
Committees will be constituted on a communal 
basis and each of them will contain a large 
official element. 

Two other Committee'' deserve special 
mention. Those will be the Publications Com¬ 
mittee and the Matriculation Syllabus 
Committee The competence and character of 
these Committees can be easily judged by a 
glance at their composition. The former w’ill 
consist of fa) the President of the Board, fb) 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
fr) the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
(d) the Deputy Directress of Public Instruction, 
fe) the Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
for Muslim Education, (f) one inspector of 
schools, and fg) three persons to be elected by 
the Board, of whom one shall be a Muslim, one 
a Caste Hindu, and one a Scheduled Castes 
Hindu. 'Thus this Committee will contain a 
preponderantly large official and nominated 
clement and will be constituted on a communal 
basis. 

The duty of this Publications Committee 
will be to recommend to the Executive Council 
publications for use as text-books in secondary 
schools and also to arrange for the preparation 
of text-books. 'Hie preparation and selection 
of text-books are of the greatest importance 
from the point of view of education and culture, 
and it is surprising that such responsible func¬ 
tions are to be entrusted to a body constituted 
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in the manner described above. Tims the 
foundations of education will bo undermined. 

The Matriculation Syllabus Committee will 
consists of (a) the President, {b & c) the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Calcutta and Dacca 
Universities, (d) three persons to be elected by 
the Syndicate of the Calcutta University, of 
whom one will be a Muslim and two will be 
Hindus, (e) one person to be elected by the 
Executive Council of the Dacca University, (f) 
one inspector and one inspectress of schools of 
whom one shall be a Muslim and one a Hindu and 
(g) two Head Masters of secondary schools, one 
of whom will be a Muslim and one a Hindu 
Tlius the official and nominated element will be 
at ka^t equal to, and may be larger than, the 
non-official element. Here, again, the basis of 
the constitution of the Committee will be com¬ 
munal. 

It is provided in the Bill that the Provincial 
Government will pay a sum of Rs. 2.5 lakhs to 
the Board of Secondary Education. This is the 
sum which is at present expended on secondary 
education. But if real improvement is to be 
secured in <#econdary education, a much larger 
sura will be needed. But there is no provision 
for it in the Bill. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ment may, at their discretion, make further 
payments; but for this purpose the Board will 
have to rely entirely on the mercy of a reac¬ 
tionary administration. A lakh of rupees will 
be provided for the maintenance of the Board 
and its officers. If instead of creating an 
expensive machinery for controlling secondary 
education, this sum be spent in giying aid to 
private schools, it will go some way tow’ards 
improving quite a number of sueh schools. 

Very large powers are vested by the Bill 
in the Provincial Government. The Provincial 
Government mav make rules to carry out the 
purposes of the Bill, and such rules may extend 
to every sphere of the activities of the Board 
of Secondary Education. It will be the duty of 
the Board to furnish the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment with reports, returns, statements and 
such other information as it may require. The 
Provincial Government will have pow'cr to cause 
the office of the Board and any secondary 
school to be inspected. It will also have power 
to suspend the execution of any resolution or 
order of the Board or of the Executive Council 
or of any Committee, if the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment considers such resolution or order to be in 
excess of its powers. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ment will have the right to exempt any 
secondary school and any student in any 
secondary sdiool from the operation of any 
provition of the Bill. Lastly, the Provincial 


Government will have power to remove the 
elected as well as the appointed membem of the 
Board and direct that the Board be reconstitu¬ 
ted by a fresh election and appointment of 
members, if in the opinion of the Provincial 
Government the Board has shown its incompe¬ 
tence to perform, or persistently made default 
in the performance of, its duties. 

It is thus clear that the Board of Secondary 
Education provided for in the Bill will not be 
an autonomous body in any sense of the term. 
It will be a body which will work under the 
absolute control of the Provincial Government 
and be entirely subservient to it in the discharge 
of all its functions. Government control will 
be exercised in two ways,—ifrom within and 
from without,—so that the Board will not have 
the slightest degree of independence. 

The supporters of the measure suggest that 
the transference of the control of ^condary 
Education from the University to a separate 
Board is likely to prove useful for the advance¬ 
ment of education. But experience gained from 
the working of the existing Boards of Secondary 
Education belies this suggestion. The Dacca 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
was condemned by two Government officers a 
few years ago. The working of the Board of 
Rccondari' Education in the United Provinces 
has also been found to be unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, formerly Vice-Chancellor 
of the Aligarh University, brought many serious 
charges against this body, including those of 
inefficiency and the lowering of standards. 

If the improvement of secondary education 
be the real object of the Government, this can 
be attained without creating the costly para- 
phc'malia of a separate Board wnth its council 
and committees and a large "staff of officers. The 
School Committee of the Calcutta University 
mav be developed into a Board of Secondary* 
Education by making *it independent of the 
Syndicate and increa.^ing its representative 
character, and by placing it in possession of 
substantial funds. • 

Three things are essentia! for the 
improvement of education. In the first 
place, larger sums of money ought to be spent 
in aiding the private schools so that they may 
be able to appoint nrore efficient teachers by 
offering them higher salaries. Secondly, the 
teachers in Government schools should be 
appointed on the sole ground of ctompetence. 
Thirdly, only those persons should be appointed 
as inspectors who possess a love for their work 
and i sense of devotion to duty and have tuHv 
mastered the science and art of education. Creed 
or colour should not be taken into consideration 
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in appointing tcachens and inspectors. But mere 
improvement will not do. There is still a great 
scope Yor the expansion of secondary education, 
and for this purpose large funds will be needed. 
Let the Government supply these funds, and the 
shortcomings of the present system of Secondary 
Education will have been overcome without 
radical changes in the system of control being 
needed. 

The Bill is so bad in respect both of its 
principles and of its details that it cannot be 
improved by any amount of effort on the part 
of any person or body of persons. Its most 
objectionable features may be .summarisccl thus : 

U) The academic point of view has been 
entirely ignored in framing the Bill. There is 
no provision for the expansion and improvement 
of Secondary Education. On the other hand, 
there is abundant reason to fear that, if luissed. 
it will not only severely check the sjircad of 
Secondary Education, but will strike at the very 
roots of the educational structure of the province. 
The recommendations of the Sadler Conimi.ssion 
are fundamentally different from the provisions 
of the Bill. 

(ii) It seeks to bring Secondary Efhication 
under the absolute control of the Provincial 
Government which is a short-sighted and com¬ 
munally-minded body. 

(»V) It seeks to introduce communal 
representation on the Secondary Education 
Board and all its subordinate bodies. It is 
extremely unwise and undesirable to introduce 
coramunalism in the sacred sphere of education. 

{iv) There being no adequate representa¬ 
tion of non-government educational interests, 
private initiative and the financial support of 
generous persons will cease. It should not be 
forgotten that the existing system of secondary 
^education has been built up mostly by jirivate 


effort and the generosity of individual donors 
with the assistance and encouragement of the 
Calcutta University. 

{v) It seeks to create three bodies in place 
of two for the control of education; thus a 
dyarchy is sought to be replaced by a triarchy. 

ivt) It seeks to reduce the control of the 
Calcutta University over secondary education 
to the smallest possible extent, and is designed 
to cripple the University seriously both from 
the academic and the financial standpoint. 

I'hc question now is. Does the public of 
Bengal want this Bill ? The Hon. Mr. Fazlul 
Huq answered this question the other day in the 
affirmative. He said that it was only a few 
professional politicians who objected to it. This 
statement is wholly incorrect, and it is surpris¬ 
ing that it should have cnamated from a person 
holding the position of the Chief Minister as 
well as that of the Education Minister of the 
province. It is to be hoped that he will now 
bestow his serious attention on the matter and 
revise his oiiinion. The Bill' is a political, and 
not an educational, iiieahiirc. Its jiublication 
ha.s given rise to gi'cat dissatisfaction throughout 
the province. If it is passed into law, if will 
foster intrigue, encourage narrowness of outlook, 
and gri'atly accentuate communal discord and 
bitterness in Bengal. It may even lead to serious 
trouble. At a time when all the com¬ 
munities inhabiting Bengal ought to put their 
heads together and devise measures for the 
defence of the province from foreign aggression 
and internal disorder, it is not proper to intro¬ 
duce a Bill wliich is of sueh a controversial 
character and fraught with the most disastrous 
conheijuences to the future of the province. I, 
therefore, trint that good sense Avill prevail even 
at the eleventh hour, and the Bill will be 
dropped. 



















WHAT IS THIS PARTITION PLAN? 

By V. B. KULKARNI 


"The demand for partitioning India into two poli¬ 
tical entities with separate national interests staggers 
the imagination and makes it impossible even to gueas 
the next step in our movement. 

—Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sa.stti 

At a time when Europe is in the grip of a 
coloissal conflict, which threatens to encompass 
the rest of the world, any discussion at this junc¬ 
ture of the territorial redistribution of India is 
obviously inopportune. But, as a section of the 
Muslim League leadership is obsessed with the 
two-natione theory, unmindful of the gravity 
of the world situation, it is necessary tliat the 
scheme should be subjected to a careful analysis. 

The terra Pakistan, which has evoked such 
strong passionr?! in the countiy, is supposed to 
have originated in the poetic imagination of Sir 
Mohamed Itibal. Whatever its exact origin, it 
is certain that the idea is at least two decades 
old, for, Prof. Keith, referring to the political 
situation in the eountiy in 1919, following the 
Montford Reforms, says: 

“Among the Muslims al»o there wa.^ pro])ag!ited a 
wild but not negligible srhome for the creation of a 
Muslim state ba.seil on Afghanistan and embracing all 
those North-Western areas where the faith is strong." 

But the saner elements in the countiy were 
firmly opposed to such an unpatriotic move, and 
it was earnestly hoped that never again would 
the agitation raise its head to the serious detri¬ 
ment of national solidarity. Unfortunately, 
however, the Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League has revived the question in all its 
intensity. 

The term Pakistan, meaning the “ land of 
the pure and clean,” was originally applied to 
five areas in North-Western India, namely, the 
!^njab, the N.-W. Frontier, Kashmir, Sind and 
Baluchistan. While the central idea of the 
‘ Mqslirn State' has remained fundamentally the 
same, several alternative schemes have since 
been put forward, all calculated to accord with 
the principle ‘ heads I win, tails you lose.’ 

It is undeniable that a very large section of 
Muslim opinion in the country holds the separa¬ 
tion movement with the utmost repugnance, but 
it must also be conceded that the question cannot 
be dismissed as the deliberate attempt of a few 
to bolster up strange etnotions and blind preju¬ 
dices in their co-religionists. For, the two- 


nations theory has grown from an idea into an 
issue. What is the reason ? 

The extremism of the Muslim League 
represents the reaction to the unsatisfactory 
constitutional developments in the country. 
Even after the at«isumption of the direct control 
of India by the Crown in 1858, the British 
Government did not know its own mind as 
to the ultimate political objective of this 
countiy. Its policy represented a curious com¬ 
bination of jiatemal rule with self-rule by 
instalments. Having declared, as in August 
1917, that India’s political goal was 
Dominion Status, there should have been no 
prevarication but an earnestness on the part of 
the Government to loyally implement its 
promise. Unfortunately, nothing of the kind 
has been done even to the present day. 

The sense of frustration caused in the public 
mind by the halting progress made in the field 
of political reforms was further strengthened 
by the introduction for tlie first time of commu¬ 
nal representation in the Act of 1909. In 
themselves, statutory safeguards to the 
minorities arc unexceptionable, but minorities 
like communal Muslims become blatantly 
assertive, setting no liraite to their ambitions, 
when the tempo of political reforms does not 
keep pace with the popular demand. Commu- 
nalism can only listen to the argument of 
accomplished facts and not to hypothetical 
benefits. Appeals to national sentiment have, 
therefore, little effect upon those who stand to 
gain by the present arrangement. In their view,* 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
In short, there can be no freedom from comrau- 
nalism without political freedom. 

It will thus be seen that the Muslim League# 
is fully cognisant of the advantages that accrue 
from its present attitude. It does not serve its 
purpose to admit that communal representatiim 
is a mere expedient and at best a necessary evil. 
Pledged solely to the advancement of Muslim 
interests, the League refuses to set a limit to its 
ambitions. Since the introduction of the^Iorley- 
Minto Reforms the Muslime have gone from 
strength to strength in the matter of statutory 
safeguards and yet Muslim communalism has 
betrayed not a sign of appeasement. 

It is difiBcult to know what exactly is uie 
grouse of the Muslim League. It has consis- 
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tently evaded to place its cards on the table. 
Obviously, it is no longer content -wiUi an in¬ 
creased quota of representation to the Muslims 
in the Legislatures and the Services. Xt seeks 
the recognition of the Muslim minority as au 
equal in all matters with the majority community. 
The equality claimed is not as between one 
'Indian and another, but as between the Hindus 
and Muslims, keeping intact all the parapher¬ 
nalia of communalisiu, such as separate 
electorates, weightage, etc. Presumably, the 
League’s complaint is against the numerical 
superiority of the Hindus, which surely is not 
t^ir fault. However, having realised the futi¬ 
lity of the manoeuvre for reducing the majority 
community to the position of statutory equality 
with the Muslims, the League has now embarkofl 
upon the most amazing project of subdividing 
India. The Pakistan agitation, therefore, 
represents the acme of the insatiable ambitions 
of Muslim communalism. 

Let us now examine the scheme itself. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, who, by a strange fatality, has 
now become the most ardent champion of the 
two-nations theory, in his presidential address 
to the Muslim League at Lahore on 23rd March 
1940, said : 

" Mussalmans are a nation according to any defini¬ 
tion of a nation, and they must have their homelands, 
their territory and their state,” 

It is diflScult to know what definition the 
League President had in view when he affirmed 
in all seriousness that the Muslims arc a 
“ nation.” Islam is neither a nation nor a race, 
but a religion, and an Indian remains an Indian, 
owing allegiance to his motherland, whether he 
belongs to this or any other faith. Indeed, a^ 
Prof. Keith says, five-sixths of the Muslims 
of India are the descedants of converted Hindus. 

Commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s curious theoiy, 

, an Anglo-Indian paper writes thus ; 

"Ethnically there ia co justification for regarding 
Hindus and Muslims in India as two separate nations. 
Religion or numerical strength in itself does not make 
a nation. What racial affinity is there between a Mus- 
* lim from the Konkan and a' Muslim from the Punjab ? 
Racial divisions exist in India—^and on a large scale— 
Ibut these ethnic cleavages, as the most cursory examina¬ 
tion demonstrates, do not run along religious boundarieii. 
There is no more a Muslim nation in India than there 
is A Hindu nation.” 

Having a^med with facility that the 
Hindus' and Miuslims are two distinct nations, 
the League proceeds to argue that the only 
solution to the minorities problem lies in sub¬ 
dividing the country. But it conveniently 
foists that the new State will have to cherish 
in its bosom the most numerous, influential and 
powerful minorities. The following table shows 
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the area and the comparative numerical 
strength of the Hindus and Muslims in the 


Muslim majority provinces 



Province 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Bengal 

82,d5fi 

51,087338 

21,570,407 

27,497,624 

Punjab 

105,020 

24,018,639 

6328388 

13332,460 

N.-W.F. 

Province 

36356 

4,684364 

142,977 

2327303 

Sind 

46378 

3387,070 

1,015325 

2330300 

Total 

270,709 

83,877,411 

29,067,197 

46388;i87 


Apart from the fact that the Hindus by 
themselves arc numerous enough, together with 
the Sikhs and back/W'ard minorities they 
number 33,614,967 in the above four Provinces. 
On the other hand, the total Muslim popula¬ 
tion in the seven Hindu Pcovinces is 19,782,583, 
—'a figure far l<'s.s than the numerical strength 
of the non-Muslim minorities in the Provincea 
where the Muslims predominate. Moreover, in 
a Provnice like the Punjab, described by its 
Premier as the sword-arm of India, the position 
of the minorities is impregnable. The Sikhs, 
who, incidentally, number 3,064,144, in this 
Province, tlic Jats, the Rajputs and the Dogrus 
arc among the most important fighting classes 
enlisted in the Indian Army. In particular, 
the Sikhs, who are predominantly Jats by race, 
arc as a class the most numerous to be rceniii- 
ed in the Army. Such is the value attached to 
their soldierly qualities by the Government that 
they have been assigned a place of importance 
not only in their own Province, but in India, 
which has no relation to their actual numbers. 
The leaders of the Hindu and Sikh communities 
in the Punjab have already declared their 
hostility to the partition plan. The dominance 
of these facts is inescapable. If the League 
does not want the Muslims to make common 
cause with the majority community in the 
governance of the country, on what grounds of 
justice does it solicit the co-operation of the 
non-Muslim minorities in the new State it 
seeks to create ? The fact is that the partition 
plan instead of solving the minorities problem 
will only accentuate it. 

It is wrong to exaggerate the Hindu- 
Muslim problem. The Hindus and Muslims 
have lived together for nearly ten centuries, 
and recorded history does not bear testimony., 
to the fact that they sought separation from 
one another even during the palmy days of 
Muslim rule. At no time has this necessity 
been felt. The Muslims have never suffered 
encroachment to their political, religious and 
cultural growth. Indeed, by a vigorous propa¬ 
gation of their faith and other causes, they have 
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steadily increased their numbers to the present 
formidable h^re of about 78 millions. 

Moreover, the natural tendency among the 
Hindu and Muslim masses is to live in peace 
with their neighbours, for, religious distinction, 
apart, their lives are indissolubly linked 
together. We have, for example, the testimony 
of the Bengal Census Report of 1931 to the 
cordiality that prevails in rural Bengal. It 
.says that in the country districts the Muslim is 
ordinarily tolerant enough unlass communal 
consciousness is excited by the preachings of 
itinerant Moulvis and Mullahs. In many ])arts 
of the Province the Muslim peasant, we arc 
told, is tolerant of Hindu practices and joins 
to some extent in Hindu worship. The.s(‘ haj)py 
conditiojis prevail in all other parts of the 
country. As Mahatma Candhi says : 

“ There is no disunity aiiiung the Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim masses. The disunity is at the surface, and this 
counts so much, since those who uie at the surface arc 
the people who icprcscnt the political mind of India.” 

Unfortunately, tlie League, which claims 
to be the bolo representative ol the Muslims of 
India, has I’sit chubeii to blreiiglhen the existing 
bonds of cordiality between the two great coiii- 
muiiitics. On the other hand, its unrestrained 
partition in-upagaiula ls calculated to inspire 
illiterate Muslims witli an emotional enthusiasm 
to rejical the Hijrat of the Khilafat agitation 
days with its attendant tragedy. I do not 
suggest that Pakistan scheme envisages any 
mass emigrations, but the danger of such a 
misconstruction is implieit in the idea itself. 

Further, it is wrong for any one eoniiuunity 
to claim proprietoiy rights over a Province 
simply because it jirofesses a particular faith 
and is so many millions strong. Every commu¬ 
nity makes its own di.'itinclive contribution to 
the inmiy-sideil gi'owth ot the Province it 
inhabits. Indeed, life would become intolerable 
if there is no mutual oo-operation among the 
sister communities. For example, the pre¬ 
eminence attained by Bengal in educational 
matters is largely due to the contribution of 
tlu) Bengali Hindus both with their purse and 
intellect. Credit is also due to them for what¬ 
ever economic progress that has been achieved 
by the Province. Similarly, the Punjabi Hindu 
is noted for his banking, coinmereial an<l 
industrial enterprise. It has been calculated 
that about five million Muslim artisans in thb 
Province ^re largely dependent upon non- 
Muslims for their livelihood. Communal inter¬ 
dependence is thus complete ami irreyocable. 
The partition plan is, therefore, a challenge to 
the existing order of things and is bound to 
cause profound disquiet in the minds of the 


minorities whose withdrawal of support may 
end in putting out of action the economic aim 
financial system in. these Provinces. • 

Another doubtful factor about the Pakistan 
scheme is as regards its financial stability. It 
is extremely doubtful whether the new State 
will be able to balance its budgets, for, as is 
well known, the N.-W. Frontier Province and 
Sind arc being heavily subsidised from the 
Central revenues. Informed opinion is very 
sceptical on the financial implications of the 
jiartition scheme. An Anglo-Indian journal 
coniments thus : 

” The North-Western Muslim State, it has been 
cnhiilated by the supporters of this idea, would have a 
revfiuu* of 22 to ^ crores on the present bwis of 
taxation. No jiarallel estimate of expenditure is pre¬ 
pared.” 

Referring to the Defence problem the paper 
ohverv(‘s that 

“ The Muslim State would not only be heir to almcMt 
tlie whole of the most vulnerable land frontiers of India, 
but would himullaneoiisly acquire a vast new border.... 
Wliateier meietriciuus advantages partition may seem 
to offer in the way of social Isolation or cultural auto¬ 
nomy, it certainly is not the path of political or econo¬ 
mic hclf-reliance.” 

It will thus be ween that judged by any 
standard, the partition plan has nothing in ite 
favour to commend it. Tlie Muslim League is 
tlie only party which demands partition and 
not all its members favour the plan. Tlie 
attitude of tlie Premiers of the Punjab and 
Bengal is well known. All other Muslim 
jiaj’ties are opposed to the partition of the 
country. Referring to the subject Maulana 
Alml Kalain Azad says : 

“ The right to take such a step can vest only in 
Mu^llUls, who are elected by the Muslims themselves. 
For bueli purjjo.se the League can i.resent any scheme 
but it cannot claim that the scheme is accepted by the » 
totality or even majority of Muslims.” 

Mahatma Gandhi also holds similar views. 
While we fully appreciate the line of argument 
adopted by the Maulana and the Mahatma, the • 
question is not one that can be decided by tJie, 
Muslims alone. It is an all-India issue which 
should he s-olved by the Indians in general and 
(lie non-Muslim minorities in the proposed 
State in particular. Any forciblq imposition 
of the scheme will only end in anarchy in the 
countiy. 

Apart from the artificial nature of the 
scheme, the creation of two States in India will 
inevitably cripple her natural strength. In 
these davs of power politics it has become a 
folly to oeloiig to small countries. 

It must be stated in conclusion that the 
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Muslims of India, who number about 78 
millions, arc not a minority in the broadest sense 
of tljc term. They lived in perfect security in 
the past when they were less numerous, ami 
what legitimate reason for apprehension have 
they that in a free and democratic India they 
will be unable to protect their rights and 
interests ? 

It is a misfortune that of all men Mr. 
Jinnah should have chosen to ehiuiipion such a 
forlorn cause. Mr. Usman Ahmad Anson 
records that on one occasion, in an unguardeil 
moment of self-revelation, ]\h’. Jmnah said ; 
“ It is my ambition to become the Moslem 
dokhale.” It is intcrestnig that the late Mr. 
Gokhale wrote of Mr. Jinnah thus: “ He ha^- 
true stuff in him and that freedom from all 
sectarian prejudice which will make him the 
best ambassador of Hindu-Mo^leln unity.” 

A peculiar interest attaclus to the circum¬ 


stances leading to Mr. Jinnah's membership of 
the Muslim League. Approached in England 
in 1913 to become a member of the League, he 
is said to have made it clear that loyalty to 
the League and Muslim interest would in no way 
and at no time imply even the shadow of dis¬ 
loyalty to the larger national cause to which 
his life was dedicated. It is a testimony to the 
dubiousness of the jiolitical game that as the 
head of the Muslim League, Mr. Jinnah is pow 
advocating the vivisection of India. 

The late Mr. Edwin Montagu wrote of 
Mr. Jinnah thus : ‘‘ Jinnah is a very clever 

man, and it is, of- course, an outrage that such 
a man should have no chance of runnin'g the 
affairs of hi.s own country.” Mr. Montagu’s 
Diaiy also records that “ at the root of Jiiinah’s 
activities is ambition.” Is it possibh- that Mr. 
Jinnah is socking tin* fulfilment of his unrealized 
ambitions through the paiiiticin plan ? 


THE MOSCOW ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

By N. 


It WOUL 0 be difficult to compare the Zoological 
Park of Moscow as it was prior to the October 
Revolution with the institution which it re¬ 
presents today—as they form two widely 
differing values. It seems as though not twenty 
years, but an entire eentuiy separates them. 

The Moscow Zoological Park was founded 
in 1864 on the initiative of Professor A. P. 
Bogdanov of the Moscow University, an 
advanced savant and a public figure of his day. 
Professor Bogdanov was also the founder of 
the Polytechnical Mutieuiii and the Moscow 
Society for Acclimatisation of Animals and 
Plants. 

. During its entire pre-revolutionary exis¬ 
tence of 53 years, the Zoo waged a tense and 
endless struggle for existence under tsardom. 

‘•Scientists, who had founded the Zoo, had done 
so with lofty aims in view, in particular aspiring 
to widely popularize scientific knowledge. 
R-ofessor Bogdanov in those days wrote: 

“Would it nbt be of value to the schools to have 
an institution wherein it would always be possible to 
arrange excursion for pupils with the object of adding 
to tiieir scientific knowledge ? Would not science gain 
if work was conducted in the Zoo on the study of animal 
life if it were possible for the park to acquire interesting 
animals for observations 7 ” * 

" But all these aspirations of cnthu^iastic 
scientists remained to a large degree without 


matt rial isatioa. The Socii-ly of Acel laatisa- 
tion which was the lounder and keeper of ilie 
park received but one or two thousand rubles 
annually from the t&ansl government where¬ 
with to conduct ill undei takings and not until 
the beginning of tlii.s century did the government, 
in a sudden burst of generosity, find it fit to in¬ 
crease (he subsidy to the Society to 5,000 rubles. 
Of this more than modest subsidy the society 
could allot only a mere pittance for the urgent 
needs of the Zoo. The Moscow Municipality, 
let alone the fact tlaat it did not allot a single 
copeck for the Zoo, strove to tax this under¬ 
taking with as high rates as possible. Only in 
the summer months was it possible to make 
ends meet with the funds derived from entrance 
fees. Inclement autumn weather brought down 
disaster upon the park, for attendance fell 
sharply then. 

The arhnini''trati()n was ever worried in 
searching for sources wherefrom to obtain the 
minimum funds for the park. Academician 
N. M.‘ Kulagin, formerly the director of the 
Zoo, tells that even on the one occasion when 
lie did sign (incidentally the first *bill he ever 
signed during his eighty years of life) a pro¬ 
missory note for 3,000 rubles in order to obtain 
funds to feed the animals, the money-lender 
agreed payment against the bill only on con- 
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dition that the note would be signed by the 
director as a private person and not on behalf 
of the Zoological Park, despite the fact that he 
was assured that the treasury of both the director 
personally and of the Zoo as a body equally 
amounted—^to nothing. 

Occasionally the Zoo received individual 
donations from private persons. Accepting such 
alms from merchants and enterprises was indeed 
a Wtter pill, and the sole reason forcing the 
Society for Acclimatisation to resort to such 
methods of collecting funds was their desire to 
save the park. 

At exceptionally difficult times, when finan¬ 
cial bankruptcy Avas imminent, the park aa’rs 
rented out and sundry side-shows and enter¬ 
tainments Avere opened on its territory. 
Malayans and other “intero<iting” races Avere 
demonstrated here •'ide by side with caged 
animals. But all this Avoefully disorganized the 
Zoo and the Society for Acclituatisation was 
eventually again obliged to restore the economy 
(if the Zoo, which, during such periods, inevita¬ 
bly fell into utter neglect.. 

In general, the existence of the Zoo was a 
unique kind of zigzagging; AA'hcn funds becam(‘ 
available, the park resumed activity, selected 
a collection of animaK, etc. In the beginning of 
the nineties of the last centuiy, for example, 
a collection of all species of sheep habitating 
Russia, as aatU as horses, poultiy, etc., was got 
together for the park. Whenever the park 
found itself on a good financial footing, 
exhibitions would be arranged on bird raising, 
bce-kee]>ing, fish-breeding and so on; lectures 
were held, and contests of carrier pigeons Avere 
arranged. Wlu'n there AA'cre no funds, all under¬ 
takings sharply contracted and the Zoo existed 
in a state of suspended animation. 

We were told about the w'ork of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Park before the Rcwolution by Academician 
Kulagin AA'ho worked first as librarian of the 
Society for Acclimatisation, and then from 
1889 to 1894 Avas engaged in the park, first as 
inspector and later as director of the Zoo. 

Immediately after Ihe Great October Revo¬ 
lution, the Zoo entered upon a ncAV period of 
life. In 1926 it received an annexe to its grounds. 
Whereas formerly the animals w'erc kept in 
dark and close cages, most of them today are 
living in conditions that approach their natural 
habitat. Ussiirian tigers, polar bears and bruins 
dwell on “ Animal Island,” and mountain goats, 
yaks and other animals live on a special hill. 
Various deer, elks, etc., roam in spacious 
enclosures. 

The old Moscow Zoological Park with its 
remshackle buildings made indeed a very poor 


show. The new Zoo is totally different and 
possesses special premises for the animal^ the 
number of which, incidentally, has increased 
immeasurably. 

Attendance figures are no longer reckoned 
in thousands, as formerly, but in millions of 
visitors. Scientific work is no longer of a 
sporadic or haphazard nature, but is now con¬ 
ducted systematically according to definite 
plans evolved in advance. During the past 
few years the park has attained considerable 
achievements in this sphere, amongst the 
important problems solved being that of breed¬ 
ing .cables in captivity. 

The cultural and educational undertakings 
fif the Moscow Zoo are of manifold aspect. 
Suffice it to say that the scientific collaborators 
of the park deliver lectures and demonstrate 
animals at workers’ clubs, etc., and that consi¬ 
derable AN’ork is conducted Andth the numerous 
excursion groups which visit the park. 

The Soviet Government devotes much 
attention to all scats of scientific, cultural and 
educational Avork, among them the Moscow 
Zoological Park. No doubts can be entertained 
that the Zoo AA'ill continue in its progress and 
development. 

“Bids fob Libbbty” 

Incidents from the Practice of tub Zoo 

Zubkov, one of the workers of the Zoo, 
awoke. At first everything appeared to be in 
order. The train rumbled along and the animals 
he w’as bringing from Tajikistan to the Moscow 
Zoo seemed to be placidly squatting in their 
cages. But on looking more closely, he espied 
a snow leopard perched on the roof of its cage 
and enjoying the view from the sliding-door 
of the coach, which was ajar. 

During his work in the Zoo, Zubkov had 
several times participated in game-hunting 
expeditions. He had made a good study of the 
“chaiaetcr” of animals. The snow leopard does 
not attack man first, but, should this would-be 
fugitiA'c leap out of the coach at the next train- 
stop, he mav create no end of mischief. The 
thought of shooting it fleeted through his mind, 
but only for a split second. It would have been 
a pitv to •’lay the most valuable catch of the 
expedition. Zubkov decided to bag the fugi¬ 
tive. • 

Slipping his revolver away Zubkov approa¬ 
ched the animal, which leapt to one side. He 
closed the door and the coach became quite dark. 
Protecting hhnself from possible attack with 
only a sheepskin coat in hand, he began to 
corner the animal. The snow leopard rushed 
to and fro, leaping over the piled cages and 
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retreating into corners. Zubkov orientated 
himself by the growls of the beast and impla¬ 
cably advanced upon it; the animal repeatedly 
backed away and the game became dangerous. 

Seizing advantage of an instant when the 
animal was skulking in one of the corners, 
Zubkov threw the coat over him, siezed the beast 
and dragged it away. With an angiy roar, the 
leopard tried to shake himself free, but the soft 
coat covered his head and paws. In pu'^hing the 
animal back into the cage, Zubkov released its 
muzzle. At that moment Zubkov felt no pain. 
The acute, searing sensation came later, when 
the beast was .'safely locked up in his cage. He 
had been bitten clean through the wrist and ihc 
pain of this injury served him as a continuous 
reminder of this incident, as it took more than 
six months to heal. 

Looking after the animals in the park it¬ 
self is even a more complicated and difficult 
matter. Cases when the beasts succeed in 
escaping from their enclosures and cagev are 
very rare. When such cases do occur, the 
workers of the Zoo have to display utmost 
sangfroid, resolution, quick-thinking and pro¬ 
found ingenuity. 

One free day, just before the opening of 
the park, two hears escaped from the "Animal 
Island.” Sighting Zubkov who was running to 
meet them, one of the bears reared up on its 
hind paw^ and advanced towards the man. 
Zubkov rushed to a guard booth nearby, flung 
open the door and leapt aside. The bear luirlcd 
itself headlong into the booth. The door was 
forthwith closed upon him, and for the time 
being the would-be fugitive occupied himself 
in eating the guard’s lunch and dcmnlishing 
everything breakable; in the meantime a long, 
thick rope was brought to the scene. The door 
was opened, out came bruin and, squarely 
lassoed, fell to the grpund. Indignantly raving 
at the top of his voice, he was dragged through 
the avenues, back home to "Animal Island.” 

Mcanw'hile, his companion, the second bear, 
in the attempt to escape, had climbed up a tree, 
greatly scared by all these alarums and excur¬ 
sions, flatly refusing to descend. A blank shot 
fired in the distance brought the bear tumbling 
down, unconsciou'^ with terror. It was not 
until this nervous beast had been conveyed 
back to " Animal Island ” that he regained 
consciousness. 

There are very few who know the details 
of how "Bella,” the chimpanzee, who escaped 
from the Zoo two years ago, wasi recaptur^. 

• Jumping over the fence, surrounding the 
Zoo, " Bella ” climbed up the fire escape to the 
roof of a neighbouring five-storied building. 


Ulyanov, one of the oldest and most experienced 
workers of the Zoo, followed her by the same 
means to the roof, accompanied by firemen. 
All the attempts of the firemen to recapture 
Bella were in vain. Then Ulyanov determined 
to lure the fugitive into closed quarters. 

Wlicn he began to climb down the ladder, 
Bella came after him. At the third storey her 
attention was attracted by a rain pipe. Another 
luomcnt, and Bella would drop herself down 
via the jiipe and tlion the chase would begin 
all over again. 

Ulyanov instantaneously came to a deci¬ 
sion. He was on a level with a classroom 
where a lesson was proceeding. Thrusting his 
head through the window he told the teacher; 

“ PK'asc take the children out, leave yourself 
loo, and kindly lock the door behind you.” No 
sooner was the door clo.scd on the children than 
Ulyanov leujjt into the room. Bella w^as evi¬ 
dently highly intrigued by the puzzling 
disappearance of the man, gazed in through the 
wdndow and climbed into the room. Ulyanov 
swiftly closed the window, and then to engage 
Bella’s attention he began to chalk on the 
blackboard. Bella was tickled with this and 
on being given a piece of chalk forthwith mess^ 
up the whole board. This interesting occupa¬ 
tion was interrupted by workers of the Zoo 
w'ho arrived with a transportable cage. Very 
soon Bella was safely re-installed in her monkey 
house. 

Another incident occurred with a snow 
leopard. ()ne winter evening it escaped from 
the " Animal Island.” Ulyanov with other 
workers of the Zoo, traced the spoor of the beast 
into one of the yards in a neighbouring side 
street. On seeing its trackers the leopard 
managed to climb to the roof of a two-storeyed 
house. Ulyanov and Zubkov followed it. The 
beast rushed back and forth on the roof and 
then decided to leap down. 

The leap was unsuccessful as Ulyanov suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing the tail of the leaping animal. 
He thus held on to the helpless leopard until 
it was well " wrapped ” up in a net. 

Such instances of selfless loyalty to their 
work, manifested by those engaged at the Zoo, 
have resulted in the fact that there has not 
been a single accident among visitors during 
the past few years. 

The Attachment of a Lioness 

Visitors to the Zoo recently were witness 
of a touching meeting between the lioness 
"Kinuli” (“Forsaken”) and its former wet- 
nurse, Perry, a collie. For three years Kinuli and 
Perry have been inseparable companions. The 
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dog is already 17 years old, quite a good old 
age. Not long ago Perry was taken ill with 
senile rheumatism and was unable to move 
about. Kinuli looked after her as well as she 
could, bringing pieces of meat to it and petting 
it. But the uog’s condition grew worse and 
worse, until finally it was decided to send Perry 
to a veterinary hospital. 

The best part of a day was spent in trying 
to attract the lion into a neighbouring cage. 
But Kinuli refused to part from her nurse. It 
was most heart-rending to hear how the lione!«s 
alternately growled with rage and pitifully 
whined when it realised that Perry was being 
taken away fomewhere. For four days it re¬ 
fused all food and would hardly sleep. 

Yubilyar, a condor, is the oldest inhabitant 
of the Zoo, having dwelt there since 1892. The 
feathered beast is oeea.sionalty let out for a 
walk. This year this bird of prey has not 
been out of its cage. 

The Zoo at pres(>nt has five '•now leopard.'- 
which were recently caught by an expedition in 
Tajikistan. The''e are beautiful, bushy while 
beasts with i)ale-giecn emerald-coloured eyes. 
If a visitor goes too near the cage, the beast 
begins to growl fiercely. It is a curious fact, 
however, that thc.S‘ leopards actually are afraid 
of man and never make a first attack on a 
human being. 

The Moscow Zoological Park at lu’esent ha' 
about 5,500 animals including the latest con¬ 
signment of birds from the Tbilisi Zoo. 

Visitors are always intensted in the off¬ 
spring of the lower monkeys. There are always 
crowds around the cage where the young arc 
kept with their mothers. Whenever one of the 
workers of the Zoo enters this cage, panic 
reigns suprenu'. The mother apes, afraid that 
their young will be taken away from them, 
• seize their offspring and Icaj) headlong uj) to 
the top of the cage. 


But it is the doctor that the monkeys fear 
most of all. Even when they espy the doctor 
yet in the distance, they raise an ear-splitting 
commotion. He naturally reminds them of 
such unpleasant things as doctor’s examinations, 
the taking of temperature, and so on. 

Martik, one of the monkeys who has just 
reached the age of three months already eats 
by himself; he is extremely fond of bananas, 
apples and kefir. 

First Exhibition of Animau Artists 

In connection with its 76tli anniversary, 
the Moscow Zoo organized the first exhibition 
of Moscow artists who specialize in sketches 
and sculptures of animals. 

There are comparatively few such artists. 
This is to be explained by the inherent difficul¬ 
ties of the genre. In orfler to attain realistic 
veracity in portrayed eharaeteristics of animals 
who never iiose patiently, the animal artist must 
I'sscntially pos.'-ess considerable professional 
skill, and, particularly, a keen artistic faculty 
of observation and a retentive memory. 

Older Moscow animal artists are represen- 
(<’d at the exhibition by V. A. Vatagin, I. S. 
Yefimov and A. N. Komarov. 

In regard to variety and artistic convinc¬ 
ingness, the works of Komarov are exceptionally 
impressive, particularly his “ Bear Cub.” 
Outstanding among the younger artists arc 
M. Lajdev, V. V. Trofimov, G. I'l. Nikolsky, 
O. V. Gorlov and K. Flcrov. Each has his own 
individual approach to nature, his own method, 
bid they all possess in common a keenly obser¬ 
vant eye, retentive memory, and the abilitv to 
emphasize the most charaeteristie features of the 
lile and habits of the aninmls they portray. _ 

Those qualities are particularly manifest in 
“Slci'ping Lions” by Nikolsky. “Small Animals” 
by K. Flcrov, “ Bison,” by A. Laptev and 
“ Wolf Cubs,” and “Lynx ” by V. Trofimov. 




THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

By PROFBSsorf NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a, pHd. 


Mk. Franklin Roosevelt’s second tcnn at the 
White House closes early in 1941 and the 
election to choose his aiicc(“<hor comes off in 
November next. The candidates for the office 
are as a rule selected by the national parties 
more than four months before the day of elec¬ 
tion so that they may have ‘'iifficient time to 
canvass the country on their own behalf. 
During the last one month national parties 
have in fact already chosen their candidates. 
The Republicans met in their national conven¬ 
tion at Philadelphia and selected Mr. Wendell 
Willkie as their nominee. 

This gentleman is a dark horse in the field 
of politics and administration. Little is known 
about him except that he i.'» forty-eight years 
old, a lawyer and an industrial magnate. In 
the United States, of course, it is not necessary 
for a presidential candidate to have been long 
in politics. In fact a long career as a legislator, 
or party boss is not regarded as a good (lualifi- 
cation for such a candidate. But he is expected 
to have attracted attention as a man of energy 
and flair in some public capacity. A strong 
mayor of a big city, an enterprising district 
attorney, an efficient governor of a state, or 
even a virile University president is usually 
talked of as a possible' candidate. It is only 
rarely that a senator or a member of th( 
President’s Cabinet is mentioned in this con¬ 
nection. 

Mr. Wendell Willkie’s selection shows that 
the Republican Party has acted on two 
principles which, it thinks, may prove effective 
in the present circumstafrees. In the first place 
it has decided to pin its faith to a candidate 
who has no passt to drag him down. Secondly, 
it has tried to exploit the reaction, which ha« 
been noticeable in the country on an increasing 
sc&le since 1937. against the New Deal policies 
of the Roosevelt Government. It has been 
thought that Mr. Willkie’'! affiliation to big 
business will leav^ no room for suspicion as 
to the Republican attitude towards the Neiw 
Deal and* that it will be a sufficient recom¬ 
mendation to those voters who may expect to 
bring about national prosperity through business 
revival and bu8ines« revival through the with¬ 
drawal of all restrictions which New Deaii has 
imposid upon old Laissez Faire. 

TTie Democrats met in their Party 


Convention at Chicago in the third week of 
.luly and have, with virtual unanimity, 
aeelaimed Franklin Roosevelt as their candi¬ 
date H(‘ was firsl elected to the Presidency 
m 1932 and was re-elected to the office in 1936. 
He is, therefore, a candidate for the third term 
which has so far been given to none. Since the 
fiyleral constitution was inaugurated in 1789, 
none have occupied the White House for more 
than eight years. The decision of the Chicago 
Convention is, from this standpoint, a significant 
one. Much of course, has been made of a tradi¬ 
tion which was crLated accidentally and which 
has no legal sanction behind it. There are 
some in this country who appear to be of the 
view' that for a person to seek a third term 
of prosiflential office is something atrocious and 
heinous. It is nothing of the kind*. It may 
in fact indicate a political ambition as natural 
and as healthy as one may notice in candida¬ 
ture for the first or the second terra of such 
office. 

The fathers of the C-onstitution did not put 
any limit to the number of terms that a person 
might serve as the first Magistrate of the 
Union. Nor w’as this an accidental omission. 
Then' was a proposal in the Federal Conven¬ 
tion at Philadelpliia in 1787 that the President 
should be elccte'd for a period of seven years. 
After much debate in the Convention, this 
proposal was turned down and the period 
for which a candidate might be elected 
at a time was fixed at four years. But it was 
not thought necess'ary that the number of 
terms for election which would be permissible 
should be limited. The fathers thought it 
sufficient that after every four years the candi¬ 
dates would be required to approach the people. 
It w'as George Washington wffio set the precedent 
of tw'o terms. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
he refused to stand for election for the third 
time not so much on public as on private 
grounds. It is true that both at that time and 
in later years it was not thought consistent with 
republican spirit that one man should* continue 
to occupy the supreme magistracy for over a 
decade. But it should be emphasised here that 
what impelled Washington to refuse the third 
term was not really such solicitude for repub¬ 
lican sentiment. It was his unwillingness to 
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live the life of an. exile, which was truly 
responsible for his retiring from the presidency 
after two terms. During the period of ei^t 
years diuring which he filled tiiis office, he 
certainly performed its duties conscientiously 
and enjoyed tlie power and prestige which 
attached to it. But all the same it was true 
he was never reconciled to the exile from Mount 
Vernon, which his presidentship entailed. He 
pined for his home and his estate. It should 
also be remembered that during his second 
term of office he was villified by a section of the 
public as none of his successors, except possi¬ 
bly the unlucky Johnson, have been. So it was 
not unnatural that ho decided not to stand for 
the third tenn. But as he announced his deci¬ 
sion, he had hardly any idea that it would have 
such far-reaching significance as it actually had 
in the constitutional evolution of hi.s country. 
No person, it may be repeated, has been 
elected as President for more than two ttnns 
since then. 

But it should be known tliat on two 
occasions deliberate attempts were made to 
violate the precedent which Washington had 
set. In 1880 General Grant, the hero of the 
Civil War, approached the Republican Con¬ 
vention for nomination as the party candidate. 
He had already served as President for two 
terras, completing the second in 1877. But he 
was persuaded to declare himself a candidate 
again three years later. The C’onvention, 
however, refujjcd to nominate him. Not that it 
regarded tlie precedent .set by Washington as 
sancrosanct, but it thought that the people 
might be prejudict'd against a candidate 
who was not satisfied with two tenns of power. 
Such prejudice would work against Reiniblican 
chances at the iiolb. TIk* Parly wouhl not have 
rejected the candidature of Grant on this 
ground if it knew that the personality and 
record of service of Grant would have sufficient 
appeal to popular imagination to offset the 
prejudice which his third term camliilnture 
might create. Unfortunately the reputation 
which he liad oarneil as the hero of the Civil 
War wa.s later neutralised by his two terms at 
the presidency. He had proved singularly out 
of place as the President of the Republic. 

The second attempt to break the precedent 
was made in 1912. Tluxxlore Roosevelt was 
first elected as Vice-President in 1900. But 
when after six months of office the President, 
McKinlejf, died in 1901, he stt'pped into his 
shoes. Later in the election of 1904 he was 
returned for the second time to the presidency. 
By 1908 he had thus completed virtually 
(though not technically) two terms at the 


Hiouso. He loyally obeyed the tradition 
of the country, and refused to stand for furttier 
election in that year. For the time loping in 
fact it seemed that he was not in favour of viola¬ 
ting the Washington precedent. But in 1912 he 
announced his candidature for election to the 
presidency. When he found that his old Party 
would not entertain this candidature, he broke 
away from it, organised the Progressive Party 
and sought election, under its auspices. But 
in the tnangular figtit which ensued, he was 
defeated and the tradition of two terms was 
again vindicated. 

From the above it would seem that there 
is a tliick crust of prejudice in the country 
against third term candidature. But although 
two attemjits to break this crust have been un- 
succe.'.sful, it tlocs not mean tliat no further 
attempt would be made to break it or that such 
effort in the future would not succeed. It 
sliould be borne in mind that times are so 
abnormal now that a third term election can¬ 
not be rejected merely for the sake of a 
precedent, ii it can be shown that such election 
is in the interests of the nation. The British 
who are far moie conservative as a nation than 
the Americans, did not hesitate to throw 
tiverboard a cherished convention of parlia¬ 
mentary government in 1932 when they thought 
that the country would profit more by its 
violation than by its maintenance. The theory 
of collective responsibility of the Cabinet was 
thrown to the winds on the altar of the National 
Government when it was found that the members 
of this Government wore hopelessly divided on 
the issue of jirotection. What the British could 
do in 1932, the Americans may certainly do 
in 1940. 

The Democratic PaHy Convention at 
Chicago has acclaimed Roosevelt as its candi¬ 
date obviously because it has reasons to believp 
that it can win the election with him and none 
else as the party candidate. The country will 
similarly vote for liiiu and for none else in 
November if it thinks that he alone should b§ 
at the helm of affair.^ during the world crisis. 
This is all a question of emergency and an 
emergency has to be tackled, irrespective of the 
demaiMls of a precedent and a tradition which 
can be respected only in normal times. 

Til all democracies a political party thrives 
by victories at the polls. The more!* victories 
it wins at elections, the greater prestige does 
it command in the countiy. Electoral triumph 
places it in seats of authority and makes it an 
instrument of influence and patronage. While 
this is true of all countries, nowhere it is naore 
true than in the United States of America. The 
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difference* between success and defeat at \he 
pulls is noiwJicre greater for a political party 
than i;i this great republic. Success means not 
tmly foiue prestige and a few key i)ositions in the 
goveiumeiital machine, but it docs mean huge 
patronage anil far-n*aching power. Defeat mj 
tlu* pri'Sidential election amounts on the other 
hand to a complete loss (j 1 all i)ower and influ¬ 
ence in tlie country. 

Of the two great partie.s in the United 
States, the Repubheans have enjoyed the sweets 
of office for a lar longer period than their 
opponents, the Demoeiuts. During the lorty 
years of the lust century since the outbreak ot 
the Civil W'ur, the DemoeraUs were in power 
only for eight years (during the two terms of 
drover Clevelaml’^' presid(‘nt.hhip). Of the 
forty years of the prest nt century al.so Ihe 
Democrats have occupied the White House 
only for sixteen y(*ars whereas the Reimbhcans 
have tenanted it for tvventy-lour. It sliould also 
be borne in mind that in normal circuniMtances 
the Democrats would on no account have won 
the elections for four terms in this century, 
it is unlikely at any rate that in the election 
of 1932 they would have attained the succes.-. 
they did if the country were not overtaken by 
an acute and prolonged economic crisis and if 
the Republicans had not failed to do anything 
to mitigate this calamity. The Democratic 
victory at the pulls in 193(> is also to be explain¬ 
ed ill the same way. The people could not be 
ungrateful to the man but lor who.se leadership 
they would have been completely lost in the 
morass of economic slump. But the tAVo 
triumphs of Rieosevelt together wdth the two 
great victories of Woodrow Wilson make uj), 
as pointed out already, only sixteen years ol 
power out of the forty of this century. In 
view of this fact it is but natural that the 
,Democrats Avould do everything, would even 
violate* a long-standing tradition, to win the 
election in November next. 

The (juerstion is wliether Franklin Roosevelt 
.was the only Democratic candidate who had 
any chance of success at the polls or whether 
he has gained the iiarty nomination by tactical 
devices to the exclusion of other camlidates 
who could have also appealed effectively to the 
imagination of 4Jre peojile. From the name.s of 
the candidates who were supposed to be on 
the running, it seems that Roo'Jovelt was the 
only candidate -on the Democratic side, who 
could carry the people with him. John N. 
Gumer, a former Speaker of the House of 
Representatives ami now the Vice-President of 
the 'United States, declared his catididature for 
the Party nomination some time ago. He hails 


from the State of Texas and would have carried 
that State, if he was adopted as the Party can¬ 
didate. It is assumed that he could count upon 
support in some other States as well. But there 
arc factors which wyuld have worked against his 
success at the polls and wiiich certainly weighed 
with the Party Convention when it quietly 
brushed aside his claimisi In, the first place, 
althuugii he is a Democrat, his place is in the 
right wing of the Party. He has little sym- 
l)atl)y for the New Deal policy of his chief and 
seems to have given his support invariably to 
tJio.se who opposed it tooth and nail during the 
last few yeait-. If he was selected the Party 
candiclate, the liberal and radical A’oters would 
liave beeu scared away. Secondly, it should not 
be lorgottiii that Mr. Gumer is above seventy 
and people could not be expected to entrust to 
him the destiny of the country at Ihis stage of 
his lile. The Preshiency is an exacting office 
and no man who has completed three score and 
t( 11 could be equal to it. 

Another man whose name wa.si heard in 
eoiineetion with the Democratic nomination was 
James Farley, Post Master General in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet and Chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party Organisation. Farley hails from 
New York State. lie is of the Irish-American 
stock and is a man of considerable organising 
ability. lie was the election manager of Roose¬ 
velt m 1932 and 1936 and the success which the 
Party achieved on these two occasions was 
largely due to his ability and skill. Farley, 
however, ajiiiears to have been only a secorwl 
.string in the bow of those Democrats who wanted 
RooscA’cll for the third time. If only they 
failed to carry Roosevelt in the Convention, 
they would push the candidature of Farley. 
II is very likely that Farley himself wa.s also of 
tliis view. His relations with the President are 
of the very best. He published in 1938 an 
interesting book called Behind The Ballots, in 
Avliicli he has given an account ofTiis own poli¬ 
tical career an<l of the part he has played as tl>c 
admirer, collaborator and friend of Roosevelt. 
If any conclusion is to be drawn froiii those 
pages, it is that if Roosevelt had any chance of 
third-term election, Farley would try to advance 
it in every way possible. So liis AA'as only a 
substitute candidature and not a rival one. 
It should also be emphasised here that Farley 
has established a great reputation only ns‘ a 
“ jiolitician ” and not as a statesnfian. The 
difference in meaning between the tyro words 
is everywhere clear but nowhere is it so sharp 
as in the United States. Farley is a great party 
manager, but it is doubtful if he can be entrusted 
with the supreme direction of the country's 
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affairs. We cannot be sure that he would have 
been elected President of Ihe Republic, if he 
was given the Party nomination. He does not 
seem to have that atnmsphere about him, which 
makes for success in the presidential elections. 

The third name to he mentioned in this 
connection is that of Robert Hutchins. He is 
cerlainly one of the ^traordinary men of the 
United States. He became the head of the 
Department of Law in the famous University 
of Yale at the early age of twenty-eight and 
two years later at thirty he was invit^ to become 
the President of the University of Chicago, 
and in this latter capacity he has been working 
for the last ten years. That he is a man of 
virile intellect and is a great educational leader, 
none will deny. That he has political ambition 
and may some time shoot high in that sphere 
is also to be admitted. But it was unlikely that 
in 1&40 UuV country would have approved oi 
tlie nomination of a man still so young and so 
inexperienced in political affairs. It seemft that 
before he may be adopted as a presidential candi¬ 
date, he will be required to undergo some 
apprenticeship in an inferior capacity. Wood- 
row Wilson could not step into the Presidency 
of the republic from the presidentship of 
Princeton. He would not possibly have his 
accession to the White House at all, if he did not 
fill the intervening period as a vigorous and 
successful Governor ot tlie State of New 
Jersey. 

From the above paragraphs it should appeal 
that the Democratic Party did not feel certain 
of victory with any other man than lloO''evelt 
as the candklate. The question now is if 
Roosevelt himself will ensure that victory. 
For a couple of years after his first inaugura¬ 
tion as President in April 1933, his influence in 
the Union was not only predominant hut all- 
pervading. He had the people completely 
under his command. He had only to talk to 
them for a while over the radio and all the recal¬ 
citrant and dissentient voices would be hushed 
in complete silence. Gradually, however, his 
influence began to wane. In 1935 and 1930 
the spell of his name and voice was less effec¬ 
tive. But he was still elected for the second 
time with a wide margin of support. In the 
following year he sponsored the ill-fated Court 


Bill for modifying the compoeitibn of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This made 
him distinctly unpopular with a large 
of the people. By the end of 1^8 it was evi^t 
that he was playing a losing game. Ihe mid¬ 
term elections to Congress, held in November 
1938, had gone against him. The Democrats 
had been returned still no doubt in a majority 
to the House of Representatives but the majurity 
had been reduced a great deal. Many of the 
Democrats again had no longer much confidence 
in the policy which he had berai pursuing for 
five years. The attitude of the Senate also 
became increasingly menacing. The new elec¬ 
tion of one-third of the Senators changed to a 
great extent the complexion of this “ most 
powerful second chamber of the world." Some of 
his Party were defeated while some of the 
Democratic Senators whom he regarded as 
unreliable and wanted to purge were returned 
in the teeth of his opposition to Washington. 
The attitude of big business and its henchmen 
also became increasingly hostile towards his 
policy. The spending on relief, particularly his 
Works Progress Administration, met with bitter 
ojiiiosition at their hnnd^. Nor was his foreign 
policy without reproach. It was re^rded as 
provokingly friendly towards the British and 
French Empires and therefore dangerous for 
the United States. No wonder that the isola¬ 
tionists became alarmed. 

But the turn which the War in Europe has 
taken has created a ncr, situation in which the 
buffers between American freedom and Nazi 
tyranny have been threatened as tlioy have 
never been threatened before. In view of this 
fact the policy of realism which Roosevelt has 
followed so far wdll stand him in good stead. 
His poi>ularity seems to have already increased 
in the country, Tlie Gallup Institute and the 
journal Fortune are two reliable agencies for • 
estimating public opinion'in the United States. 
Both in 1936 and in 1938 the forecasts which 
they made in regard to elections of those years 
jirovcd to be roughly correct. This year also 
they liave estimated public opinion in the 
country and have given it out that with 
Rook'voU as the candidate the Democratic 
Party will certainly win. There is no reason 
wliy W'c should not accept this view. 






REACTION TO THE “NO-BLACK-HOLE” THEORY 


Bv Prof. KOMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


For reJison tliat need not bo di.scuss(‘d hero, the 
“ No-Black-Holc ” theory propoundetl by 
Messrs, Little and Mailreya lia'< been given 
publicity in Bengal beyond its importance. 
Many political loaders, orator-, oouneil-mombers, 
newspaper editors, and even studnits had had 
a hand in its propagation. The volume of its 
popularity has natmally loil many people to 
forgo! that there is just the other side of the 
shield. The object of this article is lo show 
how the “ No-Black-Hole ” theory has been 
received by eminent hi-toriaiis, the reactions 
produced by it being generally unknown to the 
ordinary readers of iiistoiy. 

I. A Significant Aspect 

Before I reproduce the critici-ms of the 
theory made by several distinguisla'd historians, 
I think it necessary to draw the rcuders’ atten¬ 
tion to a curiou'- but significant aspect of it. 
The first man to attack the current version of 
the Black Hole inchlent was Mr. A. K. Maitreya. 
It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that thi.s 
is the forte of his defence of Sirajuddowlah 
(Vide his Bengali book, Simjuddouiah, chapter 
XVI). The curioif.. tiling is this that though 
the author has used throughout his book quo¬ 
tations from a liost of historians, viz., Orme, 
Scrafton, Malleson, Beveridge, Stewart, Mill, 
Thornton and one eye-witness, John Cooke, 
on sundry matters, on the most important point 
of the Black Hole, these men have be en entirely 
ignored. Yet, each and everyone of them ha'- 
something to say abopt the truth of the Black 
Hole; and, if tliey were quoted on this point, 
the reader w'ould have seen that they were 
sure of the truth of the Black Hole incident. 

Yet this is not all. Both Mr. Little and 
Mr. Maitreya have made use of garbled ver¬ 
sions of a note written by M. Keymond in his 
English translation of *Scir Mutaqherin, so that 
fhe ordinary reader i.s misled into thinking that 
Reymond did not believe the Black-Holc sto^, 
while, .as a matter of fact, just the ojipositc 
seems to be the case. The following is the 
full note of Reymond : 

“ ITicre is not » word here of those English shat up 
in the Hole, to the number of f31, where they 
wdVe mostly smothered. The truth » that the Hindus- 
thanccs wanting only to secure tliem for the night, as 
they were to Be presented the next morning to the 


Prince, .shut them up in what they heard was the prison 
of the Fort, without having any idea of the capacity of 
the room; and initeed the English themselves had none 
of it. This mueJ) i.s certain lliat this event which cuts 
so capita] a figure in Mr. Watt’s pcriormance, is not 
known in Bengal; and even in Calcutta it is ignored 
by every man out of the four hundred thousand that 
idiabil that city; at least it is difficult to meet a single 
native that know.s anything of il; so careless and ia- 
euviou.s are tho.-e jK-oide. Were we therefore to accuse 
the Indians of cruelty, for Mich a thoughtless action, we 
would of eour-i' aeru-o (he English, who intending to 
ontl)aik four hundred (lentoo Sipahis, destined for 
Madras, jiut them m boats, without 0 U(‘ ^^ngIc necessary 
an<l at last left them to be overset by the boat, where 
tjiey all jjerished after a thiV'c days’ fast.” (English 
Translation of Sdr, Vol. II, p. 190, footnote). 

Supjio.sing that Mcs.srs, C-ambray & Co., of 
Calcutta, wlio.«c edition of IJaji Mastafa’s work, 
published in 1902, eonlains tlie have prin¬ 
ted it correctly (which I believe they have 
done), tlien llie reader will see that Reymond 
had no doubt wliatsoevor about the truth of 
the Black-Hole incident. 

Now to turn to the criticisms, 

IT 

Mr. H. E. A. Cotton in Calcnita Old 
and Xeii\ publi.-hed, Calcutta, 1907, p. 461-63 : 

“The .'■(ory of the Black Hole cannot be disinisffled 
without a ref('rcnee to (he attempts which liavc been 
made of rota'Ut years to demonstrate that the entire 

incident is a figment of Holwell’s brain.Tliere 

are no less llian five eonteini)orary sources of informa¬ 
tion of whieli two have no connection with Holwell. 
Lists of jiorsons killed in thv figliting and in the Black 
Hole “overheated and for waul of water,” as well as 
(httse who took refuge at Fulta, were sent to England 
and publi.'shod in the English and Scotch newspapers of 
the lime. It is ])erfeetly well-known that Orme, who 
was in 1756 a member of Council at Fort St. George, 
and had been a writer in Calcutta prior to that date, 
wrote to many of the actors in the scenes he proposed 
to deseribe aud obtained their written evidence while 
all the events were fresh in their memory. Among those 
who answered his queries were Secretary Cooke and 
Captain Mills, both, as we known, survivors of the 
tragedy. The latter’s account, written on sixteen pages 
of a pocket-book, i.s si ill to ))o seen in original amoi^ 
the 231 volumes of Orme’s copper plate manuscripts in 
the India Office. There we nave the contemporary 
accounts of William Tooke and George Gray, two 
8er\'^ants of the Company who were present in the Fort 
during the siege; and lastly, it has only to be remem¬ 
bered that Holwell lefen to the tragedy in no less than 
seven letters, of whit^ six were official, and that his 
first ILst of casualties was drawn up in August, 1756, only 
six weeks after the fatal night, llie absurd supposition 
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ean be pa^d over that Holwell was allowed to erect a 
monmnent in commemoration of the victims of a tra¬ 
gedy which never took place; but in the face of this 
evidence, it is imposing a hara task upon posfterity to 
invite them to declare that Orrae and Mills and Tooke 
who corroborate him have perjured themselves. Seraj- 
ud^owlah may not have been quite the monster he is 
pamted by Macaulay and Malleson; but his responsi¬ 
bility for the “ hon-id act of violence ” of the 20th June. 
1756, is not to be brushed away in any off-hand manner 
by the professional white-washers.” 


The late Prof, Kaliprasanno Bancr- 
jee, of Brojainohan College, Barisal, and nxithor 
of the valuable work in Bengali, Banglar liihas, 
Nababi Amni. 

(The quotations are from the Second 
edition of the book, published 1315, B.S, and 
translated by me), 

“Holwell’s burning (lp.^ciiplion of the Black Hole 
tragedy has made it familiar (o all peojile. There is no 
reason to think tlial the incident is imaginary, ('ooke, 
who was a fellow-sufferer, ha.s also something to say 
about this affair; in spile of trifling inconsi8(encie.s, there 
is agn’ement about the real fact between flie two. 
There were controversies nftenvard.s regarding many 
matters described by Holwell; if flu> Black Hole inci¬ 
dent were untrue, fire fact would have been dLselosed 
in course of the riiutual (luai'rt l.s of the English ofTieers. 
It has also to be considered whether anyone had the 
opportunity to a.-certain accuratelv the dimensions of the 
prison room or the nuinber of the prisoners. Holwell 
mentions the names of only 53 ix-rsons among the dead; 
that many •irci'son-’ names A\eie unknown to him is quite 
probable; it was also imiro.ssrble for him, under the 
eirrum.sfances, to know exactly the number of the dead 

and the womulod or the number put in the prison. 

Holwell had also a tendency to exaggeration. It is 
natural to conclude that in the number of the dead 
in the Black Hole, many killed or wounded in the 
fighting were iuclirdcrl. The Black Hole is not mcn- 
tionerl in the Mulnqhtrin or any other imligenous his¬ 
tory. All writers haie mentioned only the inevitable 
results of the war [Golam Hos.^:iin and Rcs’inond quot¬ 
ed! (Jianylnr Ilihrui, pp. 219-221).” 

In a footnote on page 219, Professor 
Banerjcc says : 

“ Recently a few indigcnou>s writer liavc become 
doubtful of the truth of the Black Hole incirlent. Want 
of opportunity to read contemporary accounts is the 
main cause of this doubt.” 

In the Appendix A of the book. Professor 
Banerjee criticises Mr. Maitreya’s white-washing 
of the character of Sirajiiddowlah and, refer¬ 
ring to the attempts made by Mr. Maitreya 
in his book Hirajuddowlah to disprove the 
Black-Hole tragedy, he says, among other 
things: , 

“In regard to the Black Hole, Mr. Hill has com¬ 
piled so much materials from the English, French and 
Dutch archives and so much contemporary evidence of 
other sorts, that even the m#n with blind bigotry will 
see the tooth ol it in a brighter H^t.” 


Further, 

“ If Akhoy Babu bad read even a part of the recor^ 
of the time of Scraj-ud-dowlah published by Hill 
just four years ago, then his labour in affixing so many 
footnotes would have been avoided.” 

IV 

Professor E. F. Oaten at the Blaek- 
Holc Debate held in Calcutta in 1916 (iijv' 
reply to Mr, Little’s theory viz., that the Black 
Hole story was false and that the British soldiers 
of Fort William fought desperately till only 
9 were left alive) ; 

“ Mr. Little and ins supporters must not forget 

lhal.the current view of the Black Hole incident 

has been practically unchallenged, even from the very 
beginning for a liundrwl and fifty years. 

“ What .sufficient motive has Mr, Little provided to 
bind together Holwell and his twenty-two or twenty- 
three coinimnion survivor® in a con.spiraey of silence, 
nay, more, in a con!<i>iraey of misrepresentation ? First, 
what did Holwell gel out of it ? What is the noble 
figure, Holwell inspiring the garrison to a resistance so 
die.sj)eratc that only tw(‘nty-three prisoners were taken 
or Holwell escaping dc'uth in the Black Hole by an 
admitted fight foi the' window with the gasping and 
often weaker fellow-men ? What possible motive could 
have hound together Messrs. Cooke and Lushington, 
Captains Mills and Dickson, Holwell. Court and Burdet 
and fourteen .seamen and solidcrs in backing up so 
fearful a story?. 

“This implies at least lhal Holwell and the leading 
hVin Ivors agree<l to concoct a talc. If that is so why 
did their accoimis differ ? If the \ .irious accounts were 
various iinjircssion® of a real event, it would be perfect¬ 
ly natural that they .should differ; Ivi-t why could not 
the eoneoeters agiee a.s to the kind ofl .story which they 
should spread abroad ? ” 

In support of hi.s story of desperate fight¬ 
ing, Mr. Little had used portions of the accounts 
written by .seven eye-witnesses (Captain Grant, 
Mr. Grey, Junior, an anonymous correspondent 
of the London (.’hroniele and others). But Mr. 
Little liad not mentioned the fact that, although 
the account^ of these men differed in respect, 
of dcl.'iil'j, on one inqrontant point, they were 
utianimous, viz., that (in the words of Mr. 
Oaten) “all these testify to the Black Hole 
Story, and two say they were actually in the 
Black Hole.” 

Mr. Oaten continues ; 

“ I am forced loluctantly to the conclusion that the 
attractive uryumfnliim ad htmimm, the picture so 
attractive to Englishmen, of 'Englishmen resisting to 
death and dying gloriously on the liastions us English 
officers know how to die so gloriously, that there were 
not enough left to fill the Black Hole, needs ihore con¬ 
vincing testimony. 

“The absence of an official account is curious; but 
surely the sending home of five separate accoimts of 
the fall of the Fort partly explains it.Tho mem¬ 

bers of the council at Fulta were too bu^ attacking 
one another on for more important topics.’ 

“I am not yet coavino^ that the great men of 
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Bonsai knew at tho time that the Black Hole story was that the Black Hole tragedy was a myth, rely first upon 
an invention of Holwcll.I do not believe, in some obvious exaggerations in tho narrative of Hcdwell, 


short, that a srcrj't, known on Mr. Little’s hypothesis 
to so Inany. could 'paasibly have remained a secret for 
ever, cspeeially in fierce yeaia of party controversy that 
followed,” (Bci^gal Past and Present, Vol. xii, p. 136, 
etc.). 


\ V 

' Mr. H. H. Dodwcll in Dxiplcix and 
Clir>c, first publisliod, London, 1920 ; 

“Recent attempts hn\e been made to show that 
Ilolwcll’s narrative is false and that no Black Hole 
incident look place. But the arguments employed 
cheerfully ignore the first principlt'S of evidence. That 
Holwcll touched up his n.irrative with an eye to pictures¬ 
que effect is possible enough; but that a large number 
of people wcic suffocated in the Black Tfole is established 
by the eviikmce of loo many sundvors and acquain¬ 
tances of survivors to be sliakt'n. Of Hoi well’s general 
veracity the luesent writer has as poor an opinion as 
anyone; but even he at times approximated to tnc tnith; 
we cannot deny an assert ion merely because he made it; 
and he liad too many enemies for his a.s.serlions to pass 
without a close scrutiny.” (p. 122, foolnoteL 

w 

The Oxford Historxj of India by Dr. 
V. A. Smith {(ho quotation Is from tlic Second 
Edition, published first in 1923) : 

‘“Tho Black Hole Tragedy.” If is unnecessary to 
repeat in detail the oft-told story of the horrors of the 
Black Hole. But it i« indispcnsaLle to observe that 
recent attempl.s to drseiedit the story os an invention 
are not well-founded, 'llie incident certainly occurred, 
although some u^irtainly may exi«l coneeniing one or 
other detail. The Naw.ab not person.ally and direct¬ 
ly responsibh' for the alioeily. lie left the dispoisal 
of the piisonem to a subordinate who forced them all 
into a stifling guaid-room, barely twenty fer'l siiuare, 
and not large enough to hold a quarter of the crowd 
Although the Naw.ab did not ]W‘r.sonnliv order the bar¬ 
barous treatment of his prisoni'rs ho did, not either re¬ 
prove his officers for their cruelty or expre.ss any regret 
at the tragic result. It is geuerally stated that 146 were 
put in for the night, of whom only 23, including one 
•lady, came out alive in the moniing; but the exact 
number of the sufferens is»not certain, and there is gootl 
reason for believing that the prisoners confined in¬ 
cluded several women of whom only one survived.” 
(p. 489). 

VII 

Mr. L. F. Rushbrooko Williams, in Part 
(British Period) of A History of India, 


one of the survivors: and secondly upwi the fact that 
the episode is passed over in silence by one or two con¬ 
temporary sources. Upon this slender basis an ingeni¬ 
ous structure of theoiy has been built by certain his¬ 
torians, in whom sentiment or self-intereBt has over¬ 
borne scientific method. But in the first place, Holwcll 
was by no means the sole survivor; and other persons, 
notably Ensign Mills, have left accounts 61 their suffer¬ 
ings which broadly substantiate the facts. And in the 
second place, the 'argument from silence,’ as every 
historian should know, is notoiiously dangerous. By* its 
employment, any schoolboy can ‘prove’ not merely 
that the Black Hole was all invention, but that Napoleon 
was an eponymous nature-deity, that the Norman con¬ 
quest never took place, that Asoka was a figment of 
I)alnof]c imagination. Any eonecivable force which a 
method so double-edged might seem to possess in the 
present ease, is entirely counter-balanced by the fact 
tliat the Black Hole is plainly described in Dutch offi¬ 
cial recortls. Now the Dutch, whether at Chinsura or 
in Holland, were no friends either to Holwell or to the 
Kngli.sh. Nor were they the enemies of Seraj-ud-dowlah, 
Their testiniony, in ronjunetion with that of the mirvi- 
vors. is completely conclusive to all persons trained 
to the evaluation of historical evidence. No historian 
de.sires to dwell upon this lamentable tragedy; the nar¬ 
ration of which has been the cause of much heart¬ 
burning. But it is equally impossible to pass the matter 
oier in silence, and thus tacitly to ac(fliie.sec in the 
ingenious but utterly futile nttemiit to write down 
HolwclI’s story as pure invention.” (Pp. 4^7). 

VIII 

The Cambridge Ilistoi'y of India, Vol V, 
l)ubli''lipfl, 1929, (note at the end of chapter VII, 
1 >. 1.50, the ebajiter and the note being written by 
Mr. 11. IT. Dodwell). 

‘‘Note on the Black Hole, hi Bengal I'ast and 
Prismt, .July, 191.5 and January 1916, will be found an 
attempt to discredit the accepted version of the Black 
Hole tragedy bv Mr J. U. Little. His principal argu¬ 
ments are (1) that IIolwcll’s narrative contains numer¬ 
ous demonstrable errors; (2) that it lacks conlcmpor- 
aiy corroboration. He concludes that Holwell, Cooke 
and the other persons who vouch for tho event con¬ 
cocted the story, and that those who arc supposed to 
have perisliod in the Blaek Hole really were killed in 
the storm of tho place. At a later stage in the contro¬ 
versy ho even aa.sertcd that there was no evidence for 
file existence of the monument in memory of the Black 
Hole which Holwell erected. Everyone who has studied 
the records of the time must have come to the con¬ 
clusion that Holwell was not a virtuous man; it is even 
likely that he touched up his stoiy so as to make the 
part he played as conspicuous as possible. But even 


published by Longmans, Green & Co., 1926: J’^'Vcm.ade all allowance for this sort of thtog, 

’ the mam outlines of the story still remain. The Bmall 


the Nawab wm not di^Uy responsible for the occur- story, suggested that Cooke and Holwcll 'did not corn¬ 
ice; and while his subordinate displayed great cruelty bme to foist a false vwsion of events on the nublio. 
there is no reason to suppose that they were ammated Mr. Little labours to prove that there could not hoU 
by ^^hing worse than stupid call<^e» been so many survivors in the fort as Holwell sa^ srere 

"We may notiM that attempts have b^ made to shut up in the Black Hole; but the truth is &at we 
cast doubts upon the occurrence. Those who maintain have not the material to decide what may have been 
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the exact number of penona remaining after tlie eftpitu- 
lation. His first argument thus casts doubt over certain 
details only. As regards the silence of contempoRuies, 
he is in more than one respect entirely mistaJeen. It 
was natural that the Calcutta Council riiould avoid 
mention of the Black Hole which threw such a lurid 
light over the circumstances of their desertion of the 
place. It is not the fact that neither Clive nor Watson, 
nor Pigot, refers to the Black Hole. Clive does so in 
some of his published correspondences; Watson does in 
his declaration of war; Pigot does so in a letter dated 
18th September following. But, says Mr. Little, the 
acceptance of the story by uncritical contemporari® 
proves nothing. However, Holwell’s contemporaries 
were exceedingly critical. Watts, for instance, who dis¬ 
liked Holweil so much, and. criticised his assertions so 
sharply, makes no attack upon this. Drake and the 
other fugitive councillors could have cast off a load of 
obloquy had they proved Holwell's story of the Black 
Hole to be the imposture Mr. Little supposes it to have 
been. Altogether the controversy seems to have arisen 
from the perplexities of a student unaccustomed to the 
conflicts of evidence which the historian has perpetually 
to encounter; and hi.s negative arguments do not seem 
to me capable of bearing the weight he would lay upon 
them.” 

IX 

Some Text-books of Indian History 

The opinions of some distinguished liisto- 
rians a.s found in the text-books written by them 
arc given below : 

1. The late Mr. R. D. Bancrjce, Manindra 
Chandra Nandi Professor, Benares Hindu 
University : 

“The Black Hole. When the Fort was captured 
the English Governor of Calcutta and some others fled. 
The remaining Englishmen, who had surrendered, were 
packed into a smiUI room by 8eraj-ud-dowlah’s officers. 
The niglit was ^ cry hot, and, in the narrow space, many 
Englishmen died during the night. The brutal murder 
of these English is called the Black Hole Traredy.” 
(p. 226). (Junior History oj India, published by Blackie 
& Son, 1930.) 

The same author had written a similar 
text-book for the Matriculation Examination 
of the Calcutta University which was published 
by the Book Company (1924). In it the Black- 
Hole was described thus : 

“At this time, some of his officers had thought¬ 
lessly put some of the En^ish prisoners in a narrow 
cell, where some of them died from the effect of over¬ 
crowding. This affair was greatly magnified by early 
British writers and is called the Black Hole Tragedy.” 
(p.320) 

Evidently, Professor Banerjee did not 
believe that the Black-Hole story was an 
invention. 

2. Dr. S. C. Sark and Dr. K. K. Dutt. 

“ It is said that 146 English prisonera were confined 
by the Nawab’s offioen in a dark cell in the fort about 
eighteen feet s(}usre, where li^ of them died of suffoca¬ 
tion.Thu is known as the Black Hole Truedy 

Of 1756. 


“ The sufferinn of the English prisoaeta have been 
graphicaliy described by Mr. Holweil who was on* 
of the survivors, in his narrative and there is a leferenoe 
to this incident in some of the contemporary 
Dutch, French and Armenian records, wough fhere to 
some discrepancy about the numbers of prisonen and 
victims in these different accounts. But ^e oemtem- 
poraiy native historians and the proceedings oi the 
Calcutta Council mention nothing about it, and recent¬ 
ly some scholars have doubted the truth of the accepted 
veraion of the Black Hole affair and have desmb^ it 
as a * gigantic hoax.' Critics of the lattw view sw 
not wanting." (Textrbook of Modem Indian History, 
Vol. I. Part n, p. 103, published 1932)1 

3. Drs. Sen & Roy Chowdhury in their 
Matriculation text-book [Gi^und-work of Indian 
History, 1934) ; 

“ The truth of this story has recently been challeng¬ 
ed and the account, as it has come to us, is not without 
some difficulties,” etc. 

4. Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, in his Brief 
History of India (13th edition, 1936) : 

“The truth of this story has been doubted by 
many,” etc. 

5. Dr. N. K. Bhattashali, in bis text-book 
of Matriculation histery (in Bengali), also 
merely states that some historians have doub¬ 
ted the truth of the story. 

6. But not so Dr. N. C. Banerjee, who in 
his text-book (1937) says : 

“Recent enquiries have proved the story of this 
alleged tragic event to have been a pure invention of 
Holweil. ^mc historian.s still believe in this account, 
etc.” (p. 217). 

Tliis is quite in contrast with the non- 
eominital attitude of the preceding historians. 
So is the following: 

7. Rao Bahadur S. Krishnaswami Aiyan- 
gar, M.A., Hony. Ph.D., University Professor, 
Mysore and Madras (Retired), in his A Class- 
book 'of Indian History, published, 1935, by 
Longman®, Green & Co., seems to be no believer’ 
in the “ No-Black-Holc ” theory. He pves a 
brief account of the Black Hole tragedy and 
then proceeds : 

“This was the notorious Black Hole of Calcutta. 
The Nawab was not directly responsible for this deed. 
Ho .showed, however, no sympathy for the survivors; 
nor did ho take any steps to punish those who were 
responsible for the Act.” (p. 3^) 

The opinions quoted above arc given on 
the supposition that the writers still hold 
them. If there has been any change since tiie 
dates given above, I shall gladly correct myself. 

It is a pity that no recorded opinion on 
the subject* of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the doyen 
of Indian historians, is available to us. The 
humble writer of this article is in a position 
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to state that Bir Jadunath is no believer in the 
“ No-Blaok-Hole ” theory. 

X 

The Question of Space 

Before 1 conclude, I want to elucidate one 
point, supiwsiiiK that the Black Hole measured 
18 ft. X 14 ft. to inches, the standing space 
per head is approximately 1 ^ scpiare feet, or, 
22 inches by 12 inch<‘s (the number of prisoners 


being 146). This, of course, renders the posi" 
tion of the inmates of a room painful, as was 
the case with slaves packed in ships during the 
" Middle Passage.” But it is to be considered 
whether the position was a physical impossi¬ 
bility, in the same way as it is impossible to put 
two human bodies of avei'age size into a coffin 
built exactly for one. The Black Hole Story 
is ridiculed on this ground of “ too little space.” 
At the same time, us is pointed out by Mr. 
Dodwell, 146 may be a exaggerated number.' 


INDIAN CHARITY 

By ram KESHAV RANAUE, b.a., u..b. 


In the words of (Irant M.R. in Morice vs. 
Bishop of Durham : 

Tho word diarity “ in its widest senso denotes all 
the good affections men ought to bear towards each 
other; m il.s most restiicted and coiiimoii .sea^e, relief 
of the poor. In ncillier of those .soii'-os it i.s employed 
in this Court. Her<> it.s .significant-e' i.- chiefly derived 
from the statute of Elizabeth. Those purposes are 
charitable winch the statute cnumor:itp.s, or which by 
analogies arc deemed within its spirit and intendment 
and to some '•iieli i)ui)) 0 "es every bequest to charity 
.shall be aiiphed.’’ 

.ft 

In the preamble to the htatulc of Elizabeth 
the charitable objects arc cnumeratctl as 
follow.s ; 

“The relict of aged, imiiotenl. and poor people; 
the maintenance of sick an<l maimed soldiers and mari¬ 
ners, schools of learning, free seliools, .md sehohirs in 
universities; tlic repair of briilgc-s, ports, havens, eausc- 
ways, ehurc‘hp.s, sea banks, and highways; the educa¬ 
tion and preferment of orphan.**; relief stock or main¬ 
tenance for houses of correction; marriages of poor 
maids; supportation, aid and help of young tradr-smen, 
handicraftsmen, and iiorsoas decayed; the relief or re- 
Momption of jiri^oners or captiie.**; and the aid or ease 
of any poor inl.abilaiits concerning payment of fifteens, 
setting out of soldiers, and other taxes.” 

It is strongly and vehemently criticised 
by the foreigners and even by some educated 
Indians that Indian charity (by Indian charity 
I mean charity as we find in our ancient works) 
cannot stand comparison with these noble ideas 
of charity, and that the ancient works of the 
Hindus do not attach due importance to charity. 
On a pelTisal of our ancient works,* it will be 
really exceedingly interesting to see whether 
this* eritioism is in any way warranted. 


iMrORTANOE OF ClIAHITY 

" lie who gives eliarify goes fo the highest l>Iace in 
Heaven,”- llii'ij-Vtih I, i2i>-.5, 6). 

The Shatapatha Brahman refers in the 
-aiiie breath to the praetiee of sclf-n*straint 
(l)ama), Vlumtxj (Dalpa) and compassion* 
(Daya ).—Ilomoilri Dan Khanda, p. 6. 

Briha.‘‘pati says : 

In the Kiibi Vuga. (he main virtue is declared to 
he HU.^terity; in the Treta, knowledge; in the Dwapara. 
saciiliees; and in tho Kali, chniity, compassion and 
.‘<olf-re*>traint .—Hemadn Dan Khanda, p. 6. 

Manu goes a step further and declares that 
charity alone is the prevailing virtue in the 
Kali age. He .says : 

“ In the Krita Yuga, (he Miproino viitiie is declared 
to be austerity; in the Trcl.'i, knowledge; in the Dwa¬ 
para, .sacrifices; and in the Kali age, charily alone.”— 
}Jaiiu 1, 86, 

Gautama in his Institutes (XIX—11) 
lefers to charity as the means of expiating 
sins. 

Yania declares charity to be the supreme 
virtue to be practised by the huose-holders.—• 
Yania 5. 

Many other passages bearing on charity 
can be (juoted. Tlic pa.«sages quoted above, 
arc more than sufficient to negative the con¬ 
tention that our ancient works do not attach 
due importance to charity. These passages 
go to show that no one can surpass dur ancient 
authors in extolling the virtue of charity. 

Those who strongly criticise the Indian 
form of charity and says that it is the worst 
form of charity, should, before levelling this 
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unwarranted criticism, note the following forms 
of charity as given by our ancient authors. 

Various Forms of Indian Charity 

According to the sacred writings of the 
Hindus, all pious works are divided into two 
classes:—(i) Ishta and (n) Purta. hhta 
denots and refers to sacrifice, while Purta means 
and includes charity. 

. From the ancient texts some of the principal 
purta works may be enumerated as follow*: 

(t) Construction of temples for gods. 

(m) Excavation of wells, tanks, etc.. 

(m) Gift of food, 

(iv) The relief of the sick, 

tv) Gift for promoting knowledge. 

(ei) Planting of frees. 

(i) Construction of 'rRMPLEs for (Iona 

The principal Vedic (leitie.s arc three: 
Agni, Tndra and Surya. Afterwards the number 
of Vedic godt. wa.** increased to thirty-three and 
thereafter it was increa.sed to million-fold. The 
form of charity wliich is highly spoken of by 
our sacred writings is the election of temiilo" 
for gods. The following pns.sagc from Narasinha 
Purana merits .special numtion : 

“Whoever think'- of tin ide.i of erreting a temple, 
that vei'j' day his carnal sins are desiro.vcd; wh.at then 
to speak of coinjileting tln' temple according to rule ! 
The religiouc merit actpiired by a person who makes an 
abode of Vishnu consistiug of eight bricks i- beyond 
dc.scriptioii. The merits eoniing from mighty buildings 
increiise in proportion. He who <he« on putting the first 
brick for eri’cting a toiii))le, gets the religious merit of 
a full and complete Yajnji ” ((inoted in Hmibhnkli 
Vilus, p. 694). 

There arc various rules with regard to the 
Mtes whereon the temple aie to be built; but the 
following rule may be noted : 

“That .site is aiLspicious to the builder whosi- hc.art 
is delighted therein” {Bnhul SnnhiOi, Ailhyaya 53, 
Sloka 95). 

ft/) Excavation of \VF.bL.s, Tanks, cte. 

The second form of charity as described by 
our ancient writers consist in the excavation 
of reseiwoirs of water, such as, wells, tanks, etc. 
Wells arc diviiled into two classes : Vapi and 
Kupa. Vapi is a well supplied with a flight of 
stairs; while Kupa is a well without a flight of 
stairs. 

There arc several passages declaring the 
merit accruing from the construction of such 
charitable’ works. We may note the following 
passage : 

“ He who consfrucls a well in a place devoid of 
water, goes to heaven for hundred years for every drop 
of water contained therein. He is just like a god as 


he is free from hunger uid thirst.” (Nondi Purana, 
quoted in Hetnadri Dan Khanda, Adbyajna 13, p. 1003). 

(tti) Gift of Food * 

It is sometimes agrued that this form of 
charity is specially invented for the aggrandise¬ 
ment of the Brahmins; but this criticism is un¬ 
fair as we see that our ancient writers laid 
down minute directions as to the class of 
persons on whom the gifts are to be bestowed. 

Yajnavalkya says : 

“ A gift should not be accepted by one who is with¬ 
out learning and religious auitenties. (Yapuivalkya, 
1 - 202 ). 

A Brahmin is also enjoined on his own part 
to give gifts of food and do other works of 
charity. The duties of a Brahmin as given by 
Manu are : 

Rending the Vedas and leaching them; performing 
saenfieef' ami hel|)iug others to iierforin fiacrifices; giv¬ 
ing charity <if they are rich) and of receiving charity 
(if they arc poor). (Maitu I—88). 

It is also to be noted (hat the gifts of food 
arc not restricted to the Brahmins but are to 
he bestowed on poor persons. 

(iv) Tub Rfj.ibp of the Sick 

Shankha ‘^ays (hat the service of the sick 
i-* declared to he a form of purta.—Hemadri 
Dan Khanda, p. 20. 

In the 13th chapter of Hemadri Dan 
Khanda, we get various texts wlierefrom it 
seems that the institution of dispensaries and 
hospitals for the relief of persons of all cas6^ 
under the management of physicians was 
regarded as a very great form of charity by our 
ancient writers. Those who vehemently observe 
that the Indian charity is the worst form of 
charity as com]>arcd with the charity of other 
nations should do well to note that it includes 
lio.spitals and dispensaries for the relief of the 
sick as a form of charity. 

(p) Gift for Pbomoi’ing Knowledge 

In an Upanishad of Satn Veda (quoted in. 
Hemadri Dan Khanda, p. 19) the gifts bestow¬ 
ed on learning are declared to be atidana, the 
supreme form of charity. 

From Hemadri Dan Khanda, pp. 558-59, we 
sec that helps to students in the form of books 
and writing materials, food, clothing and 
instruments, land, house, furniture, ®r fields, 
in fact, the gift of everything that contributes 
to the students’ maintenance and well-being or 
is necessary for the acquisition of the special 
branch of learning that they study, is productive 
of great religious merit to the donor who ns to 
reap the heavenly fruits of his charities in the 
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next world. (Vide Pandit Saraswati: Endow¬ 
ments, p. 28 ). 

' {vi) Planting op Trees 

The critics of Indian charity would be 
taken aback to find that our ancient writers 
realised the importance of tree planting and 
regarded it as a form of charity. The following 
r)assagcs may be noted, 

Skanda-Purana : 

“ He who plants by the roiidside a tree producing 
shade, flowers, and fruits makes liis ancestors in heaven 
free from sin.” Ulemmiri, Adhyaya 13, p. 1033). 

Mahabharata : 

“TJie tree i)Ianting is prodiielive of religious merit 
in the next world. Tlie tree i)Ianter gets the salvation 
of his deceiused nnee.stors as ^ll'•o of the descendants. 

A man should, then*fore, plant tree,s.” {lUmuilri, p. 
1030). 

Vishnu: 

“The trees gladden the gods by blossoms; guests 
by fruits, travellers by shade; men with water and the 
planter by hainHness.” (Vtsahnu, XCI, 6-8), 

A special grouping of plants ns given m 
various ancient texts is declared to yield special 
religious merit. 

In the Mahabharata, the special grouping 
consists of the following trees : 

(0 Afthwatthu, (//) Nim, (m) Vata, (iv) Tamarind, 
(y) Kapittha, {vi) Vilva and (mi) Amalaki 

Another version gives the following group¬ 
ing ; 

(i) Ashwattha, (it) Nim, (wV) Champaka, {iv) 
Kesara. (y) Palm and {vi) Cocoanut trees, {llimndri, 
p. 1032). 

In (he Varaha Purana the following group¬ 
ing is given : 
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(t) Ashwattha, (n) Nim, (m) Vata, (tv) Jati (v) 
i]'’omegranate and (vt) Sweet-lime trees. (Quoted in 
Prana TosAini, p, 381). 

In the Skanda Purana the follewing group¬ 
ing is mentioned: 

(i) Ashwattha, (u) Vilva, (ui) Vata, (tv) Dhatri 
and (y) Ashoka ttccs. {Vide Pandit Saraswati, p. 238). 

Exjieriments may be made by those who are 
interested in tree planting to sec asi to whether 
such kinds of siiecial grouping of plants h more 
cffi'ctivc 


Ck)NCLUSION 

Those who despise and deride the Indian 
form of charity and regard them.splves highly 
blessed by extolling charities of other nations, 
should note that Indian charity does not mean or 
connote giving alms to idle beggers or over-feed¬ 
ing worthless Brahmins, but it includes among its 
various forms, relief to the poor, construction 
of reservoirs of water, gifts for promoting learn¬ 
ing and tree iilanting, fonns which are really 
unknown to the critics. Considering the. 
above forms of Indian charity,' wliich arc 
only illustrative and not exhaustive, it will 
appear that Indian charity in its widest .sense 
denotes all the good affections men ought to 
bear towards each other and, in its most restric¬ 
ted anfl common sense, relief of the poor. It 
may, therefore, safely be said that Indian 
charity is by far the superior to that fonn of 
charity which is evolved from the statute of 
Elizaljcth, and from the various objects men¬ 
tioned theri'in. It can well stand comparison 
to the charity of any other nation in the world. 


ERRATUM 

The Modem Review for August, 1940, “ Two Psalms 
of ihp Sikhs ” : 

Pagp 197, column 2, line 16—/or “hayat” read 
“ liiKit.” Tlien the line will read, “ Chu kar as huma 
hilal diir giizosht.” Hikt moans stratagem, etc. 
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ENGLISH 

SOVEREIGNTY IN ANGIENT INDIAN J’OId- 
TY : Hy Dr. II. N. Hinha, M.A., Ph.D. Publibhri] by 
Lmac A Co. (lliSS). Pp. xxn-\-344- 

This book is the thesis approved for the Degree of 
Doctor of l’hilosoi)liy by the University of Loudon. It 
is a study of the giadual evolution of the conce])b, ot 
state and .sovereignty in ancient India. The author has 
divided the ancient Indian liistoi'y into well-defined 
IH'iiods and traced the chai act eristic tiaits of slate !Uid 
soven'iguty m each. He has aLso given an outline of 
the political hittory and leligiou.'i and social force.'* which 
determined.the peculiar development in each age. The 
following t'hapter-headhigs would give a rough hlea of 
the plan of the book and the author's conception of the 
subject : 

Ch. I. Kiug^hip a Secular Institution (14tX) B.-C.- 
1000 B.C.), C’h. II. Kinkhlii]) under the tutelage of 
Religion (1000 B.C.-700 B.C.). Ch. HI. King a Ratron 
of Religion (700 B.C.-400 B.C.), Ch. IV. King a Pro¬ 
mulgator of Religion lUid Soeial Morals (400 B.C.-lOO 
B.C.), Ch. V. Divine Right and I’er-onality of the 
King (100 B.C.-300 A.D.), Ch. VI. Sovereignty of the 
King (300 A.D.-700 A.D.). 

It would be beyomi the scope of a review in a 
niontliiy journal to siimmansc the argiiinenls by which 
the author has sought to maintain his viewpoint regard¬ 
ing the characteristic feature.^ of State and Sovereignty 
in the different epochs or to discuss the soundness of hi.s 
theory which explains the transition irom one stage to 
the other. While we admire lus laudable atb'inpt to 
define precisely the dificreiil stages in the evolution of 
Indian ]>olity, and explain their iiuturo and origin by 
reference to concrete historical facts. w'C must exiire&i 
our doubt whether the generalisations in which he has 
indulged have sufiicient basis to stand upon. Fortunate¬ 
ly or unfortunately the author’s imiierfect acquaintance 
with ancient Indian history has been of great help to 
him, for he has not been troubled by inconvenient facts, 
ill-euitcd to his theories, which a more intimate know¬ 
ledge of history would have taught him. The genendi- 
sation, for example, from the single instance of Asoka. 
that the King, during the period 4tX) B.C. to 100 B.C. 
was the promulgator of religion and social morals, can 
hardly inspire confidence in the critical outlook of the 
author or the general soundness of his views. He was 
evidently not* altogether unaware of the wej»kness of his 
position. Hence he explains the policy of Asoka as 
due not so much to the personal factor of the King 
but to the rise of different sects and general laxity of 
social morals which loudly called for the intervention of 
the King in religious and social spheres in order that 


‘‘ all the discordant, elements could best be brought 
under control and harmonized by the ])res8ure of royal 
power.” lie conveniently forgets that the slate of things 
in this respect was very nearly the same for several 
centuries, both before and after Asoka, and yet no 
other instane.e is known to history where the King 
openly a>^ume(l power to regulate religion and social 
moral'. The best refutation of the author comes from 
Ills own picture of the Gupta Kint^. Afb'r referring to 
Asoka's ‘ personal prejudice (?) in the affairs of the 
State,’ the author observes: “His policy of Govern¬ 
ment, attitudi' towards religion was coloured by his 
deej) Buddhi.stic beliefs But the Guptas were above 
religious bia.s. With the eye of statesman they saw 
iliut in order to rule over an Empire in which people 
of vaiious religions lived they have to be above religi¬ 
ous bias” (p. 274). Is there any evidence that the 
Kings of the pre-Gupta period, other than Asoka, did 
not follow the same policy towards different religious 
.sect.-' ? Is it not also a very strong argument against 
the view that the existence of different i-eligious sects 
necessarily leads to the extension of royal authority in 
domams of leligion and social morals, a theory by which 
the author sought to explain the characteristic feature 
of the age between 400 B.C. and 100 B.C. V 

TliLs one instance aptly illustrates the danger of 
formulating general principles and assigning attract 
reasons for anj' particular development. Tlic evolution 
of Indian polity on the lines suggested by the author, 
rests oil assumptions based on insufficient data and is 
more an intuitive inference than a theoi^r broadbased 
on facts of history. It is valuable inasmuch as it is 
likely to stimulate our thought and provoke further ‘ 
study and analysis of data, but it can hardly be acci'ut- 
ed even as a working hypothesis. In course of nis 
treuliiient of the subject, the author has often inter¬ 
preted histoiicui facts in a manner which it is difficult 
to approve. His description of the Gupta Empire as a 
loosely knit system of tributary chiefs is as difficult to, 
accept as his generalisation that in ancient India ' Em- ‘ 
pires were mere tributary systems and could not possess 
unifieil control and could not have an administrative 
machinery co-extensive with the sphere of influence.’ 
Here again he is keen on formulatii^ general principles 
and ignores the plain facts of history which cannot be 
reconciled to them. In conclusion we feel bound to add 
that the book abounds in statements which are either 
demonstrably false or unsupported by adequate evidence. 
The following may serve as instances : 

(1) Khor^an was ceded to Chandregupta by Selucas 
Nikator (p. 131). 

(2) “ Most of the States that arose out of the idins 
of Asoka’s Empire lent a helping hand to the struggling 
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Brahmanism and often sought to repress Buddhism both 
out of vindictiveness, as also lo vindicate the prc.stige 
of Brahmanism.” (]>. 209). 

yi) Kumaraguptu ascended the Throne in 416 A.D. 

(4) Toramana’s son Mihimgula succeeded to his 
father’s possession in 502 A.D. His power wa.s broken 
by Yiisodharmun in combination with a Oupta King of 
Mugadha about 528 A.D. (p. 288). 

(5) Tlie iSakas, Kusaiias and tin- Badriau (Ireeks 
were socially ostrueised and degradt'd, by Brahiuanisiu 
and hence they eagerly enibracc<l Biidilliii-iu which ac- 
corde<l them a better treatment. 'I'liey had naturally 
little Hymi)athy with Bralimanic order of .society and 
sought to destroy it (p. xv). 

R. C. M.\JtIMDAll 

THE INDIAN C'ONS'J'ITUTIDN ; By K. K. 
Bfuillarhtirya, M.A., BJj. (Cul.), LL.M. (London), 
Bar-ut-Lnw, Jimdir in Law, AUuhubud (htioeuily. Bub- 
lixhcd by the Boot: Company, Ltd., CulciUlu. Bp. 
xxiv-\-od(t. Brief B. 1 , 6. 

This book is a collection of k-ctures “ delivered by 
the .author u.s Exl('U.Mon L<'cturer under the au.spiees of 
the C'ulcutta University in Noveunber, 1938.” Out of 
636 pages in the book, apart from the juiges which con- 
tfiin preliminai'y matfere, us many as 178 llage^—practi¬ 
cally ouc-third - have bten given to 17 .\ppendices. 
borne ot these Appendices are useful. 

The n'ally interesting jiart of the l>ook w that whicii 
deals with the position of the Indian Slates in relation 
to the Paraiuount Power, the Theoiy of Paiaiuountey, 
and with the que.>-liou of the duties of both the btates 
and the Paramount Power to the Miliject." of the Slute.s. 
There has been in iTCent years too much of wishful 
thinking on the part of many inteic.sted peojde in ri'gard 
to the statiLs of the Indian Stales. The author ha'- 
rightly pointed out what their re.d stalu.' is today in 
relation to the Paramount Powt'r. “ The .'ooner,” says 
he (pp. 22-23 and p. 30), “the Kulei.s of the Indian 
States reah.se their real iio-xition, tin lielti'r for them, 
as also for peoj-le in Biili>h India. Pabe notions and 
unfounded legal princijiles mu.st lie rooled out of the 
minds of all people, in order lo enable us to study all 

relevant mattei's in their proper per.sjiectivc. 

It is high time that tlu' Indian St.le.s .Nhould drop the 
term .soveieignty, external oi internal, relating to the 
States, fiom their voeabulaiy. Tlay .should not at all 
.set store by this word which is the sourci' of all confu¬ 
sion. bcales should fall off from their eyes." \Ve fully 
concur with the author m this view. W'e also agree 
• with him when he says^tj). 59) . ' I’he Indian Princes 
sliould take note of the glowing discontent amongst 
fhtir own .subject.s and instead of inning them.s«‘lve.' 
with, autocratic powf>rs they should arm Ihemsclvis 
with the goodwill of the jieojile for protection again.st 
the inroads of the doctrine of iill-iier\'a,sivc' J’arainount- 
. cy. No nation or even a con.-idarable boily of men 
can be kept under perfietiial tutelage or .slavery.” 

Moreover, wi feel that the author is perfectly right 
when he says (hal “the Paramount Power cannot light¬ 
ly alwolve it.sclf from all ri'poiisibility in the matter of 
preventing abuse.s in Indian .states a.s also for ushering 
in H reign of law—the supremacy of law in the Indian 
•States ’ (p. 63); and that “ it must emphatically and 
iinhesitalingly tell the Indian Princes that the people 
of the Indian Stales must be immediately granted fully 
roeponaible goveininent under the aegis of the 
Rulers” (p. 69). • 

^ Accoraing to the author, British Parliament “ would 
be perfectly justified in banding over tlie whole content 
of panunountcy to the Federal Ministry of India, un¬ 


reservedly, without involving itself in any constitutipiMl 
unpropriety, illegality (sic), making the Federal Minis¬ 
try the final authority for such exercise" (p. 102). 

We have our full sympathy with this view. We 
doubt, however, its correctnes.s and also the practicabi¬ 
lity of the suggestion contained in it, regard bein^ had 
to the position of I he Indian btates today vis-a-vts the 
Crown and Pailiament. The author’s argument in 
support of this view i.s ingenious, but not convincing. 
Briefly speaking, he seems to hold (pp. 98-99) that the 
word “ India ” in tlilTerenl Government of India Acts 
from 1858 to 1919 li.is always meant both British India 
and ludian IniUa. He has, in support of his conteution, 
wifetred to the definition of (he word “India” ns given 
in the Interivrelation Act, 1889. But Section 18 of this 
Act, in which the definition occurs, also says, “ unlca^ 
the contrary intieiitiou appeam.” These woTd.s take 
away the force of the iiulhor’.s argument. Tlie woril 
“ India ” is to be louiid in many of the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment relating lo Uus country—Acts jxisscd long before 
the whole of Indut came under the occupation or even 
umler the influence or jirolection of the British. For 
instance, we lu.ay cite the (Joveminent of India Act, 
1800 (39 & 40 Geo. 3, i*. 79), or the Goveninient of 
India Aci. 18;i3 (3 iin.l 1 Will 4 (-. 86). Now if Hiese 
Acts are carefully read, U will be evident that the word 
“India'' in tla'in ha.s been u^ed to mean either “the 
Briti*”!! lemlorie.'- in India ‘ or " tlie territories in the 
))o.^ses■'iou and untler the govornment of the East India 
Goiupany.’’ These (eriilories, as is well-known, came 
in llu' course of lime to be vesled in tlia Crown and to 
be governed by it or in its name. The Klales, on the 
other hand, as the White Pajier of 1933 (Command 
Paper 4268 of 1933) rightly says, “ thougli they are 
under the suzerainty of tlu* Kiug-Emi>eror, form no 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions.” Nor can Parlia¬ 
ment ‘legislate directly for their territories.” (Ibid). 
Also wc find in Ilbert (Government of India, Ed. 1916, 
p. 292), “the territories of the Native btates are not 
jiurt of the Dominions of the King.” By the way, we 
very much doubt if the author .saw the Interpiclatiou 
Act, 1889, it.self when lie refeired to it (p. 98). He 
refers “ to section 124 of the Amending Act 62 and 63 
Victoria, Chapters 60 and 63 ” in this connexion. But 
52 and ^ Victoria. Chapters 60 and 03 refer to two Acts, 
ami not lo one Act as our autlior says. The Interpreta¬ 
tion Act, 1889. ts 52 and 53 Victoria, Chapter It 
consist,s of only 43 Sections and a bcliedule. Whore- 
fioni docs the author get Section 124 in it ? Does he 
refer to Seelion 124 of Ilbert‘s Digest of btututory 
Enaclments If so, iie should have referred to Ilbert’s 
Digest whicli. however, is not law, and not to the 
stafiili' 11.-011. As we iiave shown above, the definition 
of ‘‘India” (and also of “Brilish India”) occurs in 
beelion 18 of the Inti'rpretiilion Ac(, 1889. We may 
al.«o note liere that 52 ami .53 Victoria, Chapter 60 was 
intended for Indand and that the ftill title of the Act 
in question was " the Preferential Payincnlj^ in Bank¬ 
ruptcy (Ireland) Act 1889.” It had nothing to do with 
India. 

The author has made another serious mistake on 
page 98 of his book (second paragraph). He has re¬ 
ferred there to certain powers of the Governor-General 
in Council and said that those powers were provided 
fur in Section 33 of the Government of I]|;idia Act, 1919. 
This is not correct. These powers were provided for 
in Section 33 of the Government of India Act, 1915 
(5 and 6 Geo. 5, Cli. 61) and also in the Government 
of India Act (5 and 6 Geo. 5, Ch. 61; 6 and 7 Geo. 5, 
Ch. 37; and 9 and 10 Geo. 5, Cb. 101). Section 33 of 
the Government of India Act, 1919 <9 and 10 Geo. 6, 
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Ch. 101), on the other hand, provided, briefly speaking, 
for the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of State in Council over the 
administration of India. Hiat was a different matter. 
The Government of India Act, 1919. is often confused 
by many people with the Government of todia Act. 
But our author, being a student of Constitutional Law, 
should have been above it. 

In the iwi of the book, the author gives iis an 
analysis of the Government of India Act, IMS. There 
is nothing particularly noticeable in it. The author is 
in fgvour of the joint-electorate and the abolition of 
the Communal Award. He is against the acceptance 
of the proposed Fi'deml Scheme, jind is of opinion that 
the whole Act of 1935 “ has got to go,” and that 
•' nothing short of complete independence for India can 
satisfy our rising aa^nrations ” Perh.ips. The question 
is. how to attain this ideal in the i)re.sent rircum.stance.= 
of India ? 

The authoi .vav.s that he delivered the leetmes and 
has “ written this hook with the deliberate purpose of 
pointing out the defecih of the prc'sent constitution in 
xohrr find dignified Ifniffuiigr." (The italics are ours). 
We verv niucli wish we could agree with him in thi« 
matter. 

Tlii’ie tire evident marks of ha.ste both in the com¬ 
petition and in the ptoiluclion of the book. .\ little 
more of patience, a little less of haste, a little more of 
:in altitude of ccientific detachnienl and a little more 
of care in (he correction of iirnofs, would, have certainly 
added to the \alue of the book and also to (he reputa¬ 
tion of the author. (Vmslilution.'il law and einolional- 
i«m “go ill together.” Then' are far too many “T am 
of opinion ”s and ” in my ludgment ”s in the book. 
A student of f'oiistitiitional Law should jicrhaps be a 
little h'lss ojiiiiionatiM'. Repetition' of (he .'same ideas 
'hoiild have been avoided. 

Tlie title of Dr. .lennings' book referred to on 
Itages 9*1-95 is Thr Lnm and the (UmxIilHlinn, and not 
I'llher The Law nf the t'onxtitvtimi or The Law oj 
(Uinxtitiitian. Perhaps then' was a confusion Ivetween 
Dicey’s Loie of the Connlitiition and Dr. Jennings’s 
Latp and the (Uinxtitiilion. Further, the confusion 
betwi'en ‘‘ the Ru'e of (he Ltiw ” am’ “ tho nile of law ” 
(pj). 46-49) .should also have been avoided. Even the 
rule of a despot may bo the rule of lh> lair, although 
it may not be the rule of lair in the sense this expres¬ 
sion lisifi bf'en u.sed bv Dicey. 

.Wording to our author (p 100). "the woid 
‘ Grown ’ has idwavs meant and always does mean the 
King in Parliament.” We find no support for such a 
view either in Anson or in Dicey, or in Lowell, or in 
.Tennings. or, again, in Laski. 

There are certainly intiiiy vahuible fealure.s in this 
book. But there are so many misprints—even (he flap 
is not free from them—, so many omi'«ions of punctua¬ 
tion marks, and .so many instances of what may bo 
regarded as slip.shnd English in the book, that wc 
hesitate to recommend it to students. We hope that a 
revised edition of the hook will give us a mueh better 
thing. 

D. N. BaNBajiiai 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF ITALY : By Luigi 
flalvatorelU. Translated by Bernard Miall. Published 
by George Amn and Unwin, London, 1940. Pp. 088. 
Price tls. 

This book which is an English translation of the 
author’s Sommario della Storia d'ltalia (Turin, 1938), 
seeka to present the history of Italy from practically the 
Roman conquest of the Peninsula down to our own 


days. The En^ish reader will find this volume very 
useful as a comprehensive book'of reference regarding 
a countiy which has played quite an important part in 
the development of western civilization. The llUthor 
has shown his scientific attitude and academic detach¬ 
ment in the treatment of racial, religious and social 
questions, which make the book extremely appealing to 
the serious student of history. It is a welcome addition 
to the library of European culture. 

Such an ambitious work, however, is not without 
its natural drawbacks. Certain chapters are unusually 
.“icrappy, while others arc unnecessarily lengthy and 
.stuffed with uninteresting details. What the book has 
gained in objectivity, it has perhaps lost in the sense of 
proportion. In an attempt to miss nothing of import¬ 
ance the author has sometimes missed the link that 
ha-v undoubtedly impaired the narrative quality of the 
work and lietrayed hi<* indifference to the importance 
of interpret.ation. The treatment of the concluding 
chapter definitely reveals the author as belonging to the 
lilioral school of thought. He devotes quite a number 
of piage.s to Giolitti and charaeterizes his administration 
as the most prasperous period in Italian history since 
the fall of the Roman Empire, while he diamis.sos Car- 
duer-i and D’Annunzio together in a dozen lines and 
does not even mention .\lfredo Roeco. The author’s 
failure to mention even the name of Pirandello must 
be due to ovei^sight. since the names of many more less 
important figiire.« in thi* cultural field are mentioned. 
But it i.'i diffieiilt to regard the treatment of fascism, to 
which the author devotes more than eight pages, as 
impartial, since he does not mention any other name in 
connection with tlii« regime in Italy than that of Benito 
AIiis!<olini. with (he exeojition. however, of Marshall 
Badoglio. 

A .specially .ittiactive featuic of the book w an 
CMellenl hibliograjdiy. 

Mo.vindra Moxtlik 

(’ONHTlTUrCNT ASSEMBLY AND INDIAN 
FEDERATION : By 1*. G. KrishnamurtL Published 
by Neir Bonk Company. Bombay. Pp. 109, including 
Apprndirfs and Index. Price ffs. 4 . 

I’his i-? a timely publication, whose value has been 
enhanced by a Foreword by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the objectives composition and significance of the 
(’on.'jtituent Assembly. Pandit Nehru of course, i.s not 
the fallier of the idea : the credit for that should go to 
M. N. Roy. Nehru, of course, has familiarised the idea 
among (he Gongres? High Command and ailapted its 
original conception to Indian habitat. Fbndit Nehru's 
Foreword reveals thi' ineon.si.s(eneies inherent in the 
tniasformed chanieter of the proposed Indian constitu¬ 
ent assembly, when ev'en modifications such as “ election 
by separate electorates where desired ” are conceded, 
and the .\ssriiibly is expected to have “ a definite revo¬ 
lutionary significance.” 

Mr. Krishnamurli’s book rouses great expectations 
especially because of the testimonials and commenda¬ 
tions on the jacket and prefatory pages by distinguished 
Indi-ans. It is. however, an assemblage of discussions 
on con'titiition-making in history, minority-represen¬ 
tation, fundamental rights, social and economic planning 
and dominion status. Some of them arc informative, 
a few are scrappy, but all the chapters arc well-written. 
The author’s range of studies and ability as a publicist 
are apparent, but do not receive proper scope in the 
pre.scnt work. W the appendices Ijenin’s thesis on the 
Constituent Assembly and the Statute of Westminster 
are useful for reference and relevant A'soiwsion. 

Bbkotkndranath Banbrjka 
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THE PniLOSOHHY OF WAR : By Dr. and Mrs. 
Curtiss. Published by the Curtiss Philosophic Booh Co., 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 168. Price tl£0. 

This is ihc third edition of one of the famous 
“Curtiss Books,” first published twenty-two years ago 
during the last World War, and the authors think that 
“the outbreak of the war in Europe makes it as 
timely now " as it was then. The thesis of the book is 
that the present war is "fundamentally a war between 
the forces of the Anti-Christ and those of the Christ : 
between the forces of darkness and the forces of light ” 
and that permanent peace can be attained only by the 
united prayers of mankind for world harmony The 
authors have a firm faith in the efficacy of prayer and 
invite all who will enliof for righfeoiLsne.sM under the 
“ White Banner of the Christ ” to pray every morning, 
noon and night {rsperially at noon) for the establish¬ 
ment of World Peace. The book does not attempt 
any real philosojihy and does not attempt to convince 
its readers by any argumenl.s but relies mainly on their 
sense of righteousness. 

N. K. Bbaiima 

SALAZAR ; POKTUCAL AND HER LEADER : 
By Antonio Frrw. Published by Faber and Faber 
Limited, Z/f, Kussdl Square, London. 1080. Prui 
Ss. 6d. net. 

POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE PORTU¬ 
GUESE REPfUBLIC: EdiUd by S. P. N., lAsbon. 
1067. Pp. 1-63. 

PORTUGAL : THE NEW STATE IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE: Edited by S. P. N., Lisbon. 
1938. Pp. 1-70. 

PROFESSOR OLIVEIRA SALAZAR’S RECORD : 
By T. W. Fernandes. Edited by S. P N., lAsbon 
mo. Pp. 1-66. 

Dr. Antonin de Oliveira Salazar, once Professor in 
the University of Coimbra and now the Prime Minivter 
of Portugal, is one of the notable personalities of the 
age. From the dcath-dance of Europe which i.s now 
being •presented to the world in full measure, he has 
managed to keep himself and his country free, though 
the circumstances must have helped him to the happy 
result. He has submitted his record to public scrutiny, 
and the Secrctariado da Propaganda Nacional has issued 
pamphlets, composed in easy and simple language, on 
Portu^l, its constitution, and Dr. Salazar’.® i-ccord of 
work in attractive covers. But the present time.s, how¬ 
ever. full of promise, have served to raise many doubts 
in the reader’s mind as to the value of such promise. 
"Slow absorption of new ideas”—is the way; and the 
S. P. N, (Sccretariado da Propaganda Nacional) requiics 
jiamphlots and books to justify the ways of J’ortugiil 
to man. How much difference there may be botwem 
‘Doctrine and Action.’ remains to be seen. 

“Attention shall be paid in the colonies to the 
stage of evolution of the native people, niere shall be 
special statutes regarding natives which, under the 
authority of Portugese public and private law, shall 
establisb for them juridical rules in keeping with their 
individual, domestic and social usages and customs, 
provided that these are not incompatible with morality 
and the dictates of humanity.” (Section 22 of the 
Colonial Act). 

This paragraph sounds so well, and so closely re¬ 
sembles well-known political declarations, on account 
(A the hedging of so many safeguards, that one instinc¬ 
tively murmurs: “ Words 1 Words I Words 1 ” 


M. Antonio Ferro’s book invites more attention 
than the S. Pt N. pamphlets. “ A vivid portrait of a 
most interesting man ’’—Chamberlain’s tribute of praise 
is well-deserved. There is no doubt that Dr. Salasar 
is a most interesting man, because he believes in a 
revolution by easy stages; and he is keenly watching 
how Rural Associations, Employers’ Associations, 
Workers’ Syndicates co-operate to the desired revolu¬ 
tion. Afraid of contmunism international which he 
puts down as a latent war. he has been trying veiy hard 
to form Portugal info a bulwark against it through 
censorship. If Portugal can be made into a strong 
authoritarian state, still believing in increased wealtli 
for the state, to be ulilisofl in exigencies, it would offer 
Jit present serious obstacles against equitable distribu¬ 
tion of national wealth. 

The book was published in 1939, for the benefit of 
the Engli.‘‘h-i‘eading public. It has been wiitten brilliant¬ 
ly in a new style, in the form of a series of sketches bom 
out of interrogatories at different interviews It puts 
into ugrceuble light the figure of Salazar and his plans 
of economic reconstruction. He cannot bo dismissed 
lightly; the steadiness which he has shown commands 
our earnest attention. But we are invariably reminded 
of the title of his book : Doctrine and Action. In the 
face of proved facts, critics will be silenced; but the 
doubt regarding the bonafides of the claim Iiecomes 
stronger when we come acro.s.s imssagp' like the follow- 
ing : 

“Our overseas territories were not taken from any 
other country. They were actually ditlbovcred by us 
and have alwtiys been ours. Did you notice how loyally, 
how enthusiastically, the inh.abilnnts of our colonies 
received the President of the Republic this summer ? 
What country can boast of a colonial record as long as 
ours ? ” 

The words round too much like an Imperialist’s 
boast. The bulletin lately publWied by the Goa Con¬ 
gress anil reviewed in an earlier issue of The Modem 
Review lends colour to the suggestion. One would like 
to know if the new State of Portugal stood for strength¬ 
ening the hands of Imperialism. 

THE FIELD OF THE EMBROIDERED QUILT : 
A Tale op Two Indian Villaces : By .lasitnuddin. 
Translated by E. M. Milford. Oxford University 
Press mo. 

An English version of a village ballad composed 
by Prof. Jasimuddin, the Bengali poet. M. Jasimuddin 
has a genuine interest in village poetry and village 
craft, and his literary activity follows this bent, ’l^ere 
is more variety of image and action, more of colour 
and humanity, in this particular book than in his other 
writings and Mrs Milford has done well in translating 
the poem and introducing it to a wider circle of readers. 

There is ample scope for disagreement on the choice 
of terms u.sed by the translator, e.y., Kantha in the 
original title is hardly translatable by ‘ quilt.’ ']^e 
original music of the poem it is impossible to reproduce, 
.‘.pecially of the old songs quoted in snatches at the 
beginning of each canto. But the appreciative welcome 
to the English version given in the Foreword by Mr. 
Verrier Elwin is surely deserved, and. Mrs. Milford may 
be congratulated for fM-oducing a translation which will 
be thoroughly enjoyed in the reading likls any original 
work of narrative verse. If the nuances are nussed now 
and then, they have not affected the general success, 
and that is saying a good deal about such translation 
work. I ' 

P. R. 8cm 
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FAMILY INCOME IN FOUR URBAN COMMU¬ 
NITIES IN THE PACIFIC NORTH-WEST REGIOIL 
1936-3(5; AND MONEY DISBURSEMENTS OF 
WAGE-EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS IN 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC REGION, 1934-36. 

These are bulletins No. 649 and 637 of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, which as usual 
provide some interesting materials for the study of two 
important sets of problems in connection with the 
investigation into the life and labour of the people. 
Students of statistics and demography will get much 
new light from a study of these publications. 

INDIAN AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS: By 
Dr. P. J. Thomas, M.A., DPhil. (Oxon.), M.L.C., /*po- 
fessor of Economics, University of Madras, and N. ,S. 
fiaatry, M.A., M.Sc FEB., Lcclur(r in Slalislics, 
University of Madras. Published by the University of 
Madras. 

This book is mainly concerned with (he methods 
of croj) forecasting and the proce.s.ses involved and gives 
a description of the Government publications on agricul¬ 
tural statfetics. The authors conclude that the agricul¬ 
tural statistics now available in India are insufficient, 
both in quantity and in quality, for making a reliable 
estimate of our National income, and also partially for 
estimating the adequacy or otherwise of our food-sup¬ 
ply. In this connection are studied some practical 
proldems lilje the national income and an economic 
census, and the I’elation between our population and 
food-supply. 

Dr. Thomas was a‘‘Sociated with Dr. A L. Bowley 
and Pnif. D H. Robertson in the economic enquiry 
conducted by them in 11^4 on behalf of the Government 
of India. Hi* has put into good u.so some of his ex¬ 
perience then acquired. 

Nalinaksii<i San\.al 


CAHEEtt-LECTUREK : Organised by the Appoint, 
meivts and Infominlum Board of the Calcutta I’nwa- 
sity. Published by the University of Calcutta. Pp. 

Price Rs. 3. 

It was a happy inspiration of Dr. Syaniii Prosad 
Mookerjee, then Vice-Chancellor of (he (Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, to establish the University Appointment^ and 
Information Board with a view ‘ lo help and not hinder 
our youths in pursuing diverse occupations of life.’ 
One part of the original scheme was to organise a 
Course of Ix>c(ures to bo delivered by well-known busi¬ 
nessmen of the city enjoying wide practical experience 
to focus the attention of our educated youths to the 
prizes and pitfalls in the various trades and industries, 
and commerce of the Province. The volume under re¬ 
view—as its title indicates, is the collection of such lec¬ 
tures delivered at the University by eminent practical 
businessmen like—to name only a few. Sir Edward 
Benthal, Mr. Gaganbehari Lall Mehta, Mr. Nagemlra 
Nath Rakhit (of the Tatas), and Mr. Jadu Nath Ray 
of the Rays of Hatkhola. The lectures are not only 
informing and inspiring, but how successful they are 
can be gathered from the fact that the Official Hand¬ 
book on Avenues of Em{ilo 3 rment published under the 
authority of the Govenunent of Bengal could not do 
better &an utilise many of its materials, but unfortun¬ 
ately without acknowledgment. 


THE BUNAS OF BENGAL: By Miritndramth 
Bam, MBe., P.BB. Calcutta University Press, 1939, Pp. 
viU+liO+SS plates. 

This monograph ^as written in 1935 while the 
author was yet a student of Antluropology preparing for 
his degree examination. It records the result of certain 
investigations carried out by him in Central Benf^I 
among a people known as the Bunas. The author is 
of opinion that the Bunas originally came from Bihar 
and Chhota Nagpur to supply the demand for labour 
in the indigo plantations. They are a class divided 
into a number of groups, which go by such names as 
Rajbanshi, Munda, Oraon, etc. As ^ese groups ate 
endogamous, it is evident that the Bunas do not form a 
caste, but are a class into which men from various 
tribes and castes have drifted by economic necessity; 
they have not become integrated enough to be called a 
ca.ste. Details are given of their social organization, 
material culture, economic and religious life, medicine 
and folk-lore. From an analysis of these culture- 
elements, the author comes to the conclusion that they 
have retained some portions of (heir original tribal 
culture, while they have also absorbed certain elements 
from their more prosperous Hindu neighbours. The 
physical and psychological peculiarities of the Bunas 
have also been listed in the form of tables and tpiphs. 

We hope that the University of Calcutta will en¬ 
courage similar enquiries by it.s students and thus 
gather, in course of a few years, sufficient information 
regarding the culture and physical characteristics of the 
people who have made lliie. province their home. 

Nibmal Kumah Bose 

LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : Pub- 
lished by Advaita Ashrama, Mayabali, Almora. l^ricc 
Rs. 2-4 only. 

This volume contains 290 letters of Swami Vivc- 
kananda, written to different persons at different times; 
some of them were originally written in Bengali; these 
have been translated into English and incorporated 
herein. 

Srcc Ramakrishna passed away in August, 1886; 
(he nucleus of the older of Sree Ramakrishna wm 
formed in the night of the Cliristmaa of that year; this 
series of letters dates from February, 1888 and is car¬ 
ried on to June, 1902, which was Icfss than a month 
before the Swami expireil; these letters therefore throw 
light on the most momentous period of the Swami’s 
life, excepting of course the year 1887; tliis volume of 
letters .should therefore be regarded as (he autobiography 
of the Swami; arranged in chronological order, these 
help us also to trace the development of liis ideas and 
the elaboration of the scheme of the great work of his 
life, which is the Ramakrishna mission of today. 

As the reader will proceed on from page to page’, 
he will be struck by the sweep of the Swami’s vision, 
swayed by his impassioned utterances, overwhelmed by 
the depth of his love, but frightened by his ruthless 
comments; because the tjwami was as unsparing in his 
love for the weak and the down-trodden, as he was in 
the castigatioa of the laggards; the reader may, some- 
tune, find it difficult to concur witli the Swami in some 
of bis opinions; yet, when he will close the ttolume, the 
reader will feel himself lifted out of his own narrow 
himself. 

People generally eulogise the Swami for bis ardent 
nationaliam«and ag^ssive Hinduism, as well as for his 
ideal of social service; but in so doing they completely 
lose sight of the real mission of the Swami’s life, which 
was “to bring out rite divine in man,” to make man 


J. M. Datta 
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realise his oneness with Brahman; nnd the Swami preaeh- 
ed the Advaila Ve<ianta. not only because it was the 
sublimesl of all the systems of philosophy but also 
beoiiuseiit was the only system which declares the Jiva 
himself to be Brahman; this was also the great theme of 
ail the teachings of the Swami. 

I am sure this volume will be a source of inspira¬ 
tion and strength to the readers in every sphere of 
life. 

IsAN Cjiandk\ Kay 

I'UJROPE ASKS : WHO IS SHREE KKISllXA ?• 
By Bepin Chnndra Pul. Publixhcd by th( Nap India 
Printing nnd Piddi-dting Ltd., .0/7C, Piurg Mnhan 
Sur hunc, (Udeutiu. Pp. HU. Pria Ra. 2 only. 

There Wij.s a time when Bepin (’h.andra I’al’s .speocluv 
find writings captivated the* mind of young Bengal. 
The stream of time has carried hi' name and fame 
into the pa.st which is fa.sl receding into the background 
and those who have not heard his remarkable eloquence 
like oumelves, si'ldom think of him now. He was a 
prominent figure in politics and ii]s») in journalism both 
of which have taken a new form in Bengal today. As 
a philosofihic thinker, too, he held a high po.sition. Ami 
some of hi' remarkable exjio'itions of Vedantic thought 
in itself ind Vedantic thought as aiiplied to Indian 
politics, still ring in our ears His wa.s a poweiful mind 
ju.'l a-, his voice was stentorian. 

The book before us an excellent exiiosilion of a 
fliflicull subject. The Iheoric' of incarnation, of heaven 
and of the god-head, which have centred round the 
concept of Krishna, have been lucidly placed before 
the reader. Though originallv' intended for a European 
enquirer who knew next to nothing about Hinduism, 
the exposition given will interiv't the exjierl a* well a.' 
the uninitiated. 

r. C. BHVrTAniAn.ihK 

FROM A SC’HOOL WINDOW: By N. K V,n- 
htlrsiparan. PubUslud by B. E. Book Depot and Print¬ 
ing Works, Trii'ondtnm. Prirr Re. 1. 

I'his book (h'serves to be read by all persons in- 
leieated in the advancement of learning and educational 
■problems of the day in India. The author of this book 
is a teacher in Trivandnim ami an educationist who 
has written a good deal on the aims, objects and methods 
of teaching in this country. Teachers, students and the 
general public, in fact eveiybody, will find this book 
immensely inlere.sting. 

, JOOBSH ClIAXnRA Bif VTTVeHARYYA 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISII 

SKI SARTKVKA ADHIKARAN\ RATNAMALA 
WITH I’RAKASHA : By Muhntnohopndhynya Kala- 
frrnpnrna Kupidalnni ptsikuenrya, Retd. Principal, Snnii- 
kmt Volhqr, Tinpnti, Madras J’Yesideney . Edited by 
P&ndit A. Srinivasa Rnghuuan, M.A., Pudukolah. 
irm A.D. Pp. CIS. Dtmi kvo. Cloth Bound. Price 
Rs. S. 

Tills book i- .1 'vnop-'i- of the Brahmasiitras by 
Veda Vya.*® according to the Ramanuja School. These 
Brahmasiitras vvi're written in the beginning of Kali 
i.e. ahoi!t 3100 B.C. as the form of aphorism in order 
to ascertain the real meaning of the Upanishiida i.e. th“ 
Vedanta and henr.e it is called the Vedanta Darsana or 
the philosophy of the Upauishadas. which is one of the 
six systems of the tuei^ic- philosophies tiasod on the 
Vedas.^ In this the author has established the V^anta 
iifystem by refuting all other philosophers of Vedic origin 
direct or indirect, such as, Stmluya, Yoga, Nyaya, 


Vaisheshika. Mimamsa, Paiicharatm, Hhagavata, 
Pasupata, Buudha, Jaina. etc. But after some time, 
it became necessar>’ amongst the disciples and followers 
of the author to record the meanings of these aphorisms 
to avoid wrong interpretations. But with the lapse of 
lime difference of opinion arose amongst the exponents 
of these sutriis, and us a re.'iil( of this, tlie vrittls of 
Botlhayana and Fimvarsliu and comnu'ntnrie.s of Brahma 
Dalta and others of more divergent views came into 
('xisfence. During this lime, taking the advantage of 
.'iich flifferen(‘e.s, other schools iff Indian Philosophy, 
such as Baiiddlia and Jaina boc.iine very predominant, 
.H’d coii'ciiiiently the Icacliings of the Brahmasutras 
bi'c: im almost imiiopiilar or obselele. Tliis state of 
tiling' Itisfc’d for a long time, abniil a thousand years, 
when in the 7lli century A D Siinkaruchaiya wrote 
111' commenliiry according to the Snkadcva-Goiiiapada 
'■•liool, Sukadeva being the .'on of the author of the 
Sutras and (lOiir.iiivadit being the direct disciple of 
Sukadeva. This throw into ohiivirm the older com- 
incnl.irit's of Roilhavana, Upav'iir'lia and others, and 
made other JNiilo«ophies insignificant or unimportant in 
till' eyes of (he scliol.irs and the thinking public. Thus 
the comnic-ntarv’ of Sankara firmly pstablislied the non- 
(iiialistic Philosophy of the Vedanta, by meeting the 
opposition' of :ilnio.s( all the opjionenks of th.at time. 
Bill not lone after, Bhaskarach'irya. seeing the pre- 
(loiiiiiianci of (he noii-diialislie school, wrote a coinmen- 
t'lrv on the Hr.ihma.siilra' in .'iceordance with the doc- 
li'iii” of U)i:ivarslia. refuting the non-diialiafic interpre- 
I'ltion of Sankarncharva anil esliilvlislieil the dnal-non- 
(lu.ilistie system. In the same way about three hiindreil 
ve;ii-s liter this, Ranviniiiaeharva the great exponent 
of the (pialifierl non-diialistie school, composed a eoni- 
iiienfarA' on (he Sutra.s in favour of a Vaishnava seel 
in aerordance with the views of Bodhayann. refuting 
the iion-diiaiistic iri(einretation-> of Rankanichaiya with 
gre.iter yeal and neiimen, as well a« disproving the 
tliioiie' of Bhaskaraeharv’a. A little after this appear- 
eil Nimbarka'-harvfi. vvlio al'o, in favour of another 
V.ii'hnava sect, wrute a comiiientary on the Sulrii.s with 
a little dilTercnce from the diicliine of Bhaskaraelinrya 
and Hut of Ramaruiiacharva. but in OHiosilion to th.at 
of Sank.araeharva During this time, verj’ likely, the 
eoinmeiiiaiv bv Srikantlvi, in favour of the Saivii School, 
which is veiv much similar to that of Ramamija. but 
not .mliigonistic to Saiikarachiirva school, made its 
appearance, followed by another Rniva commentary by 
Sripati or Srikaiiicharvii, refuting the non-dualistic sya- 
tem of Sankara. In the meantime, Madvaeharya, the 
most ardent exponent of the Dualistic School, wrote a 
coiiimentary on the Brahmasutras in favour of another 
Vaishnava sect, refuting the non-dualistie interpreta¬ 
tion of Sankaracharya wdth .still more xeal and fervour 
than his predeco,ssors. Thus from the 7th century A.D. 
ir. after the appearance of the commentary of Snnka- 
racharyn, besides the abovementioned, several other com- 
mcntarie.s wore written on the aphorisms of Veda Vyaaa 
such as those by Ballava, Vijnanhhikshu, Baladeva and 
ottioi's. Ev'on now such attempts are going on, but none 
agreeing with the other. It is a pitv, that none of the 
commentaries earlier than that of Sankaracharya, have 
been discov'ered as vet. This disagreement amongst the 
commentators is chiefly noticeable in the readings, num¬ 
berings nnd the meanings of the Sutras and especially 
in the grouping of the Sutras for the constnicUon of the 
adhikarana-s. i>., the subject-matter of discussions, em¬ 
bodied in the Brahmasutras. The ndhikaranas, accord¬ 
ing to Sankaracbaiya number 191 and the Sutras 6S6. 
According to Ramemuja the Alhikaranas number 188 and 
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the Sittrae 546. According to Madva, the Adhikantnas 
are 223 and the Sutraa 56i. And such differences exist 
in the case of other commentaries too. As regards the 
reading of the Sutras, certain commentators even omit 
some Sutras accepted by their predecessors and add 
some new ones. Thus it has become almost impossible 
now, to ascertain the real meiiuings of the Sutras and to 
deei<le which of the several commentaries convey the 
real import of the author Veda Vyasa. In short, it is 
v<Ty difficult to say what are the dogmas and doctrines 
of the Vedanta Philosophy. But if this is to be ascer¬ 
tained, it can be done l)ett(‘r by conrparing the Adhi- 
kdranus or the grouping and scdection of the Sutras in 
each nl them, with the help of the rules for the forma¬ 
tion of such Adhikarunas. than by the apparently literal 
meauingb of the Sutras, for the author’s mind is re¬ 
flected more in the arrangement of the topica of a 
hook than by the topics lhem.«elves lieated in the .same. 
Treatises like Adhikaraumala are moi-e imjiortant means 
to iiscertain tlu' author’s intention than the elaborate 
commcnturiin themsi-bes. Very likely for this reason 
ItumanuJ^char^'i( for .>«ucci'.-sfully refuting Saiikara- 
charya’s inteipretation of the Sutras, was the first to 
write .separately the Ailhik.iranamala named Vedautadii* 
along witii his commentary Sri Bhashya, as a reply to 
which Bharat i Tirtha and Amalanauda of Sankara’s 
School, composed similar treatises acconiing to Sankara 
Bhashya .soiii" three hundnd jeans after him. So mucli 
being tlu- importance of .Adliikai-anmula, scholars even 
now an* writing lli(‘.se in Mipjiort of their respective 
Bliuahyas, tilid a.s a result of this Pandit Kapistalam 
l)e.sikaeliarya lia.b tecenlly brought out this book under 
review. 

Besiiles thi.''. there are three other Adhikaranmalus 
in aeeordanee with the Sri Bhashyti of Ramtmnjacharya, 
- one by Rumfiniijacharyii wliieh is a Vrilli as well, 
iiiioiher by Veiikiitaehaiya in th(> 1.5th eenliiry A.D. 
bill wilhinil Vrilti, and a thinl one by Sndiirasaiiachary.a 
ill till' IDtIi century A.D. ;iNo without Vrilti like the 
one under review. 

This Aiiliikamnaratnamiila though not showing the 
.six members of the Ailhikaranii, such tis “ Sangati,'" 
“ Vishfiya.” “ Sainsliayii,” “ Purvupaksha,” “ Shiddhanla,” 
and ■' Phalavt'da ” unlike the one by Ramanujaeliarya. 
yet it add.s fresh ai'guments of eonvineing character in 
hivoiir of (he Ramanvija sysiem. The languagt' is sim¬ 
ple, the espix'ssion i.s lucid, and the arguments are 
logical. Moreover .all the ideas therein come out from 
the pen of a devout worshiiniei of the deity Srinivasi 
of the Tinipali Shrine and coii.sequently it does not 
smack any philosophical speculation. 'Oic author, a 
great scholar and ilevotec, is one of the mo,st distin¬ 
guished exponents of the Visislailvaila school of Philoso- 
jihy in recent times. It is indeed a very valuable con¬ 
tribution to the literature on Visistadvaita Philosophy. 
Tlie editing of the book is excellent in almost all aspects. 
The iiwlexes are very ii.sefiil and informative; .^lecially 
so, are the nderenec's to th<' Sruti quotations which form 
the “Vishaya Vakyas’’ of each Adhikarana. The table 
containing the 2^ Brahma Vidyas with an English pre¬ 
face, the Bibliography of Visistadvaita books, and the 
13 Kamya Vidyas bring great ert'dit to the Editor. I'lie 
only thing that is regretted is the omLs-sion by the author 
of a comparative discussion of the Adhikaranaa accord¬ 
ing to the commentaries of- the other divergent schools, 
as such a thing was possible only for an erudite scholar 
like him—a task which is absolutely necessary if the 
Vedanta l^ilosophy is to be known throng the Brah- 
maautras of Veda Vyasa, as there can be no_ doubt that 
the author of the Sutras meant only one thing and not 


all tliat the contending gchools represent. However, this 
Adhikaranmala is a great boon to the student of Veclanta 
and to the scholars interested in Indian Philosafffiy. 

SwAMi Ciudohanananda (Rajkndbanath Ghoob) 

SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

KAVIRAHASYA OF HALAYUDHA: Edited 
with a Sanskrit fxmmentary and Bengali translation 
by Kalipada Siddhanlashaslri Kavyavyakanmatirtha. 
Published by Janakmath Kavyatirtha ar^ Brothers, 
Chhatra Pustakalaya, Niveditu Lane, Baghbazrtr, Cal' 
culta. 

Tills is a useful popular edition of a well-known 
and interesting work in Sanskrit which, in the form of a 
]>uucgyric of Krishna Raya of the Deccan, the royal 
patron of the author, lialayudha, aims at illustrating 
the uses of Sanskrit roots. The work seems to have 
ajipearcd in print as early as the year 18W, when an 
edition in the Bengali script was brought out by Pandit 
l,ukshmiuarayan Nyayalaukar. A number of other 
editions were also subsequently issued by different 
scholars in India and abroad. The present edition^ 
which is also in the Bengali script, is based on four of 
these later ediiion.*!, variants from which are noted here. 
The Sanskrit coiiiineulary besides giving the meanings 
of the verses, occasionally explains tlic conjtigatioual 
forms of the roots with the help of the rules of Punini. 
The translation as well as the imlex of roots will be of 
much h(-l)) in using the book. 

Chintahasan Chakravabti 

BENGALI 

RABINDRA-RAC'HANABALI (“Rabindr.aNAth 
TAdOBij’s WoRK.s’’), VonuMK IV ; Ykwa-Bharuli Book¬ 
shop, SIO, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Royal 8vo. 
Pp. 507. Fire ithistratious. Jour being portraits of 
Rabiiidriinnth Tagore at different ages and one a 
farsiniile of u page of the manuscript of " Bi^y- 
Ahliishap" t“ Farewell-t'ui-se ”). Price Rs. 4-8, Rs. 5-8, 
Rs. 0-8 and Rs. lit according to quality of paper and 
style of binding. 

Tlic ])uliliralion department of Viswa-Bharali is to 
be congivitu luted on the regular and uninterrupted pub¬ 
lication of the prase and poetical works of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. As Ihi- works are expected to run to 
twenty-five volumes, regular and punctual publication 
is c>s.-eiiliully nece.ssar>’. 

It is a pleasure also to note that the get-up of the 
fourth volume is a.s good a.s that of its preefecefisont^ 
We have before us the Rs.* 4-tj edition. As its paper 
and printing -are .satisfactory, flic higlier-priced editions 
are. we presume, excellent. 

As ill the pi-cviou' volumes so in thi-s, the Author's, 
woiks have been div ided into four classes or groups ;* 
“ Kabita O Oan ” (Poems and Sonj^), “Natak O Pres 
liasan" (Plajs and Farces or Satires), “Upanyas O 
(raljia ” (Novels and Short Stories), and “PIrabandha” 
(E.S. a.vs). 

TTndor the first groiqi this volume contains the long 
poem “ N'adi ” (River) and many shorter poems under 
the collective name of “ Chitra.” “ Nadi," though writ¬ 
ten for and popular with children, is liked by their ciders 
also. The collection named “Chitru" contains some 
of the poet’s most notable productions, such as ‘Chitra,’ 

• Premcr Abhishelc,’ ‘ Ebar Phirao More,’ ‘ Urbasi,’ Jibim- 
debafa.’ etc. ^ The poet's introduction to this collection 
gives us a precious fragment of the autobiography of 
his soul. 'The present volume does not contain any 
of the poet’s numerous songs. 
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The second group contains the dramatic poem 
" Biday-Abhishap ” ("Farewell-Curse), the play 
“ Malini,” and the humorous play " Baikuuther Khaia ” 
("Baik^intha's Manuscript Book”). 

The third group contains the novel '■ JPlajapatir 
Nirbandha” ("What the God of Marriage Ordained”), 
written in the poet’s most humorous and playful vein. 

The lust group eontuius two eoilectious of tlie 
Author’s essays: “ Bhuratbansha,’’ and " Charitra- 
pujn ” (“Character-Woishiji " Bhnrntbai'sha ” ori¬ 
ginally appeared 35 years ago. Most of the different 
essays included in it afterwards found place in other 
books by the Author. They are now all brought to¬ 
gether again under the oiiginal nanii' of “ Bharati)arsha.” 
Their iubjcel.s are The New Year, Jutlia’s Hisloiy, The 
Hrahmanu, “John Chinaman’s Letters,’’ Oriental and 
Occidental Civilization, Jiaroyari-Manyttl, E.Miggeratiou, 
Temple, “ Dhammapada,” Vijaya-Reunion. They show 
the Author’s (k'ep imsight in mnlteivs ethical, spiritunl, 
political, and social, his power of courageous and inde¬ 
pendent thinking and his profound levcience for the 
best in India’s soc-ial structure and spiritual teaching. 

" Cliuritrajaijn,” coulaias two csaa 3 's on Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, one on llarnmohun Ray, and two on 
Devcndraiulh Tagore. 

At the end of tlie volimu* the differences between 
the oiiginal editions of tlie different works, their ein- 
rent editions and the present eilition are jioiuted out. 
The manuscript of (he jioein “Bremer Abliishek” con¬ 
tained long passages which were omitted m Uie publish¬ 
ed version owing to the adeeisc ciiticLsm of a friend of 
the Poet. They aie guen in the siction ol the volume 
named ‘Grantha-Paiiehaya.’ Thhs section also contains 
(he poet’s own iliunuuating intcrjni'talions and elucida¬ 
tions of some ])ocms such jw ‘Urbashi,’ ‘Antaryaini’ 
and ‘ Jibandebuta.’ 

The author’s iiorirait which forms the fioiilispicce 
to this vuhiine is a lepioduetion of a pliotogiuph taken 
34 yeais ago during the Swade&lii agitaliun in Bengal. 

It reveals a I'psohilene.s.s not visually found in his othi r 
fiortraits. 

It i.s an indication of the popularity of this collected 
edition of the Rabindranath 'ragore’s work.s that the 
first vohimo has had to be rejirinted. 

BHARATER PANY.V ("India’s CoMMKncnL Piio- 
Ducra”), Vons. I II ; By Kalicharaii C!liut>fi, Al.A., 
durator of the Comnureial Mmum of the Culcutia 
(,'oTporatioJi. To be had of all thi piiiwipitl bookaellus 
•/ Calcutta. The price of the firm oolunu in Re. 1-4, 
and that of the second Rs.'2-lS. Both the volumes are 
neatly printed on thick durable paper, 

'I’hcse tw'o volumes will tie found very informative 
.and useful both by students and the morcantih' classy's. 
They ought to be pri'seribi'il as ti'xt books for students 
going up for univiTsity examinations in (’''mracrce. 

"I’lie first volume treats of rii'e, wheat, barely and 
other cereals, of the various pulses, and of the different 
kinds of oil-scede, the oils obtained from them and other 
oils. Information li.a9 been given a.s to where they 
grow and where (hey are exported, their nutritive value 
if used as^fooil, and agricultural and eomraerciul statis¬ 
tics too. 

The second volume deals in a similar manner with 
textiles like jute, eotton, wool, silk, flax, ete.; tea, indigo, 
odTee, tobawo, nibhor, sug^rcan*-, cinchona and cloves. 

The appendix to this volume gives information relating 
to tl\|S cess levied on jute, eotton, tea and coffee. 

D. 
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pHATRI DEVATA: By Tarasankar Banorfee. 
Published by the Ranjan PubUshMg House, 26/2, Mohan- 
bagan Row, Calculta. Chlh-bound. Double Crown 
1/16. Pp. 430. Price Rs. S. 

Dkatri Devata (“Goddess Foster-mother”) is s 
novel. Lovers of literature, specially the readers of 
the Bcn^li journal, Prahasi, arc well acquainted with 
the writings of Tarasankar Banerjee. Though short 
story is the fashion of the tlay not only in Behgal 
but throughout India, the novel still hohls its head high 
.TS literature of fiction. As a writer, Tarasankar has al¬ 
ready established liis reputation in the department of 
short story. lie tried hii, hand at novel-writing. His pfe- 
vioiiM novels were pleasant reading, but they were rather 
experimental. Thai stage is over now. In this novel 
'i'aiusaiikur is os mucli at ease as he is in his sliort stories. 
'I’he chann and excellence of the book lies in its sin¬ 
cerity. The aulhoi wrilc.s from exiierience. 'Hie green 
luxuriauee of the jilains of Bengal suddenly disappears 
at tlie border-land districts, and Birbhiim lying at the 
border botwei>n Bi-ngiil and Jhhur assumes a rougli, hilly, 
stern .and imdulalmg a.spoct. In this district, at the 
jiinelion of two iiveit,, there is a .strip of land covereil 
with verdant jilants, iiuit-tree.s and vegetation. 'I'he 
storj’ imrtakes of the nature of this verdure amidst the 
suiTouuding roughness. Hibnath is the iiero. 'The gri'al 
iSwaih'shi Movement of Bengal which at one time 
clectiihcd (he atmosphere of tlie whole of India insjiired 
Silmath in the daj-s of his childhood. In Ins youth liis 
patriotic fervour and .siuceiily of purpose were tested 
under different circumstances. Hls fiAher’s sister, 
under who.'-e watching eye and loving care the boy 
Hitmatli grow uii, was hus guardian angel. Her tender¬ 
ness, .stiictuess, fiiiffeiings and eourage, and above all 
lit'r unbounded love for the boj', make the widoweil 
aiinl with her weakness and strength wonderfully human 
and at (he same time supremely divine. But the land 
ho was born and brought up, tlie land that tended him 
with care and affection in his childhood and youth, and 
gave him strength and joy in his trials and tribulations, 
was a mother and goddev!, to Sibiuith. The affectionate 
aunt and the hilly native district with the strip of verdure 
in its hpirt, wield a great influence in the foimation of 
Nibnatli’s character. 'The childhood of the hero is depict¬ 
ed with a fidelity to details that are realistically imagina¬ 
tive. 'file eliaraclers of the novel are all living and 
growing Sibnalh’s wife. Gouri. too, has been made to 
•suffer. One feels pity for thi' jioor girl. This big novel 
is bustling with incidents and the stoiy never lugs in 
iiitere.st. Tara.sankur Banerjee has found his own in 
Dhalii Dt vain. It is a successful novel. 

SAILKNDKA KRISHNA LllW 

VISVA-MANAVER LAKSHMI-LABH : By Suren 
Thakur. Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 2W, Cornwallis Stn et, 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8 only. 

Times, it appears, are playing a trick with us. 
Every morning brings out strange thinp, and we are 
made to realise what unknown thoughts lay hidden 
behind familiar books. Surendra Nath Tagore was a 
fine product of a finished aristocracy. English-reading 
world knows that he ^ve it Tagore’s large number 
pf translations from original Bengali. But who could 
know that this modest, retiring man, wobld give his 
countrymen such a bold, challenging book, a confeseion 
of his faith 7 

The book is a revelation—a revelation in more than 
one respect. Surendra Nath reveals himself as "Suren 
Thakur "—putting off the aristocratic and formal trap- 
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pingi. He reveah himaelf aa a student and interpreter 
of the Socialist redonstruotion of the Soviet->a strauf^ 
Kde for a Tagore samindar. He frankly confesses hie 
faith in the Soviet ideal and efforts—eo embarrassing 
to a Tagore nursed in Upanishadic truths. He sees 
in the experiment, stranmly enough, the real embodi¬ 
ment of those Upanishadic teachings. And, Anally, he 
reveals himself in a style that is new and challenging. 
He calls himself a Kathak, a story-teller, telling this 
story of modem times. The limpid flow of racy collo¬ 
quialism is blended with strange experiments in com¬ 
pound formations and sentence constructions. We find 
in'the style a revelation of the possibilities of Bengali 
colloquialism—more so. as the writer in order to draw 
attention to the scientific nature of the Soviet experi¬ 
ment, applies with surprising success this colloquialism 
to explain in some incomparable chapters, the discover¬ 
ies and truths of natural and biological sciences. Thus, 
the story of the great Soviet experiment is presented 
here to the Bengali readers, with the necessary back¬ 
ground and evaluated from the st.andpoint of the sjiiri- 
tual advance of man. And the net result is an enlarg¬ 
ing of our horizons—a revelation to ourselves of the 
neglected po.s«ibililies of human progress. 

Such is Suren Thakur's te.stimony, which he left 
behind. It will be a priceless possession for Ids country¬ 
men, who miss him all the more now. 

Gopal Haioah 

SRIMAIVHAGAVADGITA : My Alul Chandra 
Sen, MA. l^Mishcd by Sen Gupta & Co., 2fl/S, Court 
House Street, Dacca. Pp. D20. Price Rs. 3. 

This Bengali edition of Bhagavadgifa has been 
conceived and executed in elaborate style. It contains, 
besides the text, anvnya with translation into Bengali 
of eaeh sloka, elaboration of its import, meanings of 
diflreult words and final diseus.sioas b.a.sed on the opinion 
of ancient ami modern authorities. The author has 
mainly followed the liue.s of explanation given by 
Aurobin<lo Giiose, This book will prove useful to the 
general reader, 

SRIMADHHAGAVADOITA : By Anil Haran Ray. 
Published by Gita Prnchar Karycdaya, 103/11, Morinhar- 
pukur Road. P. 0. Kalighat, Calcutta. Pp. 132. Price 
annas twelve. 

This little book contains the text, anvaya and 
translation of the first chapter of the Gita. I)etailc<l 
explanation of individual passage.s ha.s also been given. 
The book is written in excellent style and will prove 
interesting to the reader. 

0. Bore 

PATHA 0 BIPATilA : By Kazi Abdul Odud. 
Viswa-Bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. Price six annas. 

The booklet rmder review is written in the form of 
an one-act play in which the author intends to indicate 
the proper path to be followed by the Indian people. 
As a play, the book is not a good production, as it has 
got some serious defects from the point of stage-setting 
and dramatic interest, though in some places wc meet 
with forceful dialogues. Bid; the merit of the book is 
to be found elsewhere. The book has been written 
with a purpose in view. Ali Gohar, the hero of the 
play, is a talented litterateur with a broad outlook on 
me and politics. In his discussions with his friends, 
Sujit, a political detenu just released, Basir-ud-din, a 
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preacher of Iriam, and Dhirendra, a journalist wltb 
ideas of awessive Hinduism, Gohar gives out what he 
thinks to be true nationalism which has no connection 
with selfish commimalism or aggressive communism. In 
his dialogues he takes up the role of a preacher of 
nationalism and bv forceful arguments tries to prove 
his point to the hilt. From this point of view the 
author has done a service for which he is to be congra¬ 
tulated. His style is lucid and statements very clear. 
The get-up and printing of the book are excellent, 

Sukdmar Ranjan Das 

HINDI 

CHITA KI CHINGARIAN : By Kunwar Mohan 
Singh Sengar. Published by Navayvg Pustak Bhandar, 
Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. 161. Price Re. 1. 

Thi.s is a book of nine short stories. They are nine 
l)rf'ciou.s pearls of pain with which the author has pur¬ 
chased his own vision and wisdom of life. The sparks 
of truth, flying from the funeral pyre of the dying cus- 
tom.s or conventions of society, have illumined his soul. 
Thi.s is the impre.ssion. convoyed by sucli moving stories 
.as “ Matritva ki Bhukh ” (i.e.. Hunger of Motherhood). 
The j’ounger writers of today are terribly realistic as a 
rule, but not seldom do they lack that sympathy which 
perceives a close kinship between Nature and Man. The 
author of Chita ki Chingarian has this sjmpathy in an 
unmistakable degree. He is also somewhat psychic; 
to wit. his first story in the series “Corpse” (Murda). 
The dominant sentiment in several of the stories is 
devotion of, and to, the mother—the sentiment which 
is a blending both of the personal and the universal. 
Kunwar Mohan Singh has a very sensitive social con¬ 
science; hence, one may expect from him many more 
stories of the type of Chita ki Chingarian. He has a 
gripping way of telling the tale. And if enjoyment is 
a supreme test of good literature, then the book under 
review, is undoubtedly a piece of literature. 

G. M. 

SITAR-MARGA (Pabt I) ; By Srifmda Bando- 
pndhaya. Published by the Author, Morris College of 
Hindusfhani Music, Kaiserbetg, Lucknow. Pp. 200. 

Among indigeneous Indian musical instruments 
sdtnr is ver>' popular and lovers of this inistrument have 
always felt a dearth of good book on the subject. There 
arc a few gootl books and here is another excellent addi¬ 
tion. The aullior hius made the book an simple and 
systematic lus poasiblo and the notations are really nice.# 
Ten thofns has been dealt with in tlie book and the 
exercises in tal. si'ar, kiintan, mir, gomak and jhala will 
be found useful, by both beginners and advanced 
students. 

Eight paf^.s of correction are too much and mis- • 
takes in musie.-il notations tries one's patience. The 
autlior .shotild be more careful in this respect in ths’ 
future editions. 

Ilnwever, we hope, the book will find a ready wel¬ 
come and other parts of the book will be awaited 
eagerly. 

Kartic Chandra Dev 

BHARATIYA-SWATANTRATA-SANDEflH : By 
Satyadeva Parivrajaka. Published by Satya-gyan Nike- 
tan, Jwalajmr. Price Re. 1. 

This conjunction of numerous 'ra 3 ^,’ as the author 
chooses to cal/ his chhpters, is conspicuoas by its absence 
of light. With a view to give his reader a very coacise 
and simple solution of all bis country’s problems the 
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imter reveals a number of what he egotistically calls 
“gospels.” The pity of course is that such books do 
succeed in poisoning immature minds with their rank 
comigunalism concealed under the hypocritical garb of 
such slogans as “India’s great heritage” and “India’s 
great mission.” 

Balraj Sahni 

URDU 

KAYINAT-E-DIL (A Collection of Poems) : By 
Munshi Bisheshwar Prasad “ Munawar." Published by 
Radhika Prashad Saksena, Bulbvli Khana, Delhi. Price 
Re. IS. 

One hears two impatient remarks verj' often fiom 
critics belonging to the old order. The first w with 
regard to poetrj'. Whenever a youthful poet makes 
bold to show his tongue to the canons and write some¬ 
thing “his own, his own way,” the critic shakes his 
hoary head and laments, “why do you try to ape the 
English ? ” The s«*eond is made with regard to fiction, 
and the words are, “ why do you try to become a Rus¬ 
sian ? ” 

Well, here is a young ])out who Ls alisolulely un¬ 
spoilt. He has held the reigns tight, and has stood in 
the nicest posture, not earing to see whether he drove 
a chariot or a tum-tum. 

Bauiaj Sahni 

TELUGU 

VAIYAKARANA PARIJATAMU : By Pandit V. 
Ch. Seetharamaswami Bastri. University (^allege of 
Arts, Wnllair. Andhra Unii'irsity Stries, No. 15. Pp. 
iv-f-661. Price Rs. 3. 

Pt. Seetharamaswami Sastri mast be congratulated 
on this brilliant achievement. The treatise bears the 
stamp of scholarly research and literary merit. It has 
been published from the income derived from the 
Maharajah of Bobbili Endowment for the furtherance 
of research in Sanskrit and Tclugu, 

This work on Telugu grammar is divided into six 
sections : the first one contains an illuminating dis¬ 
course on grammar and poetical usages, ami the rest of 
the book deals with Etj’mology proper, the author, 
here and there, drawing upon the fruits of hi.> researches 
into the other Dravidian languages like Tamil and 
Kannada. Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5 deserve special atten¬ 
tion. The main bases of the treati.se are the Andhra 
Sabda Chintamam of Nannaya, and the Vikruti Vm- 
kamu of Adharwanachaiya. No effort has been sjiared 
to render this book comprehensive and analytical. Sucli 
a book has long been awaited, and no Telugu libraiy' 
can be complete without tliis excellent work. 

RAGALA DOZEN : By Patlabhi. Copies ran be 
had of Mr. Pattabhirarna Rcddi, Sudarsana Mahal, Nel- 
lore. Pp. Price arnas six. 

This is a collection of twelve prose-poems. The 
author does a lot of image-breaking. He has power of 
expression and contrivance, but his subtle ideas become 
ha?y b^ause of the distorted angle through which they 
are projected. He has quite a big cupboard of amusing 

« krases* and epithets which will delight the reader. 

i^ith his quaint apparatus he flays the society merci¬ 
lessly. The lines on "the prostitute,” “the moon” 
and “Kamakshi Koka” are superb. But the uneven- 


neSB of the language and the author’s intense disUke of 
all that is modem take away much of the charm. 

A. K. Row 

GUJARATI 

(1) WARDHA SHIKSHAN YOJNA ; By Mayan- 
bhai Desai, (2) WARDHA KELAVANINO PRAYAG : 
By Narhari Dwarkadas Paiikh, (3) KELAVANINA 
PAYA : By Kishorlal Mashruveda, aU three printed 
at the Navjwan Printing Press, Ahmcdabad, Cardboard. 
Pp. 834, PR, liSS. 1939. Prices As. 10, As. 6 and Re. 1. 

Zakir Husain Committee’s scheme of Basic Na'lion- 
al Education is presented in Gujarati garb in the first 
book complete with syllabuses and schedules. The 
second book gives practical results of the a}>phcatioa of 
the scheme to villages, with valuable suggestions. The 
“ foundation of education,” which is a collection of essays 
written on the subject by Mr. Mashruvala has under¬ 
gone a third edition, and we trust a fourth would soon 
be called for. 

(1) TYAGMUim AND OTHER WRITINGS, 
(2) NITI NASHNE MARGE, (3) (JAMDANNI 
VAHARE, (4) KELAVANINO KOHYDO : All four 
by Gandhiji. Published by the Navjivan Prakashana 
Alandir, Ahmidabud. Cardboard. 19^9. Pp. 489, IBS, 
68, 4^. prices As. 18, As. 4, Anna 1 and Re. 1. 

The first book is a collection of Gandhiji's writings 
on social subjects. The second on moral oues, such as 
contraceptives. I’he third is ou how /o render help 
to villages, and the fourth on the {iroblom of education. 
It is a very good idea to collect his .scattered thought- 
jirovoking writings m books and thus preserve them 
in a handy form. 

GANDHIJI NI SADIIANA : By Ravjibhai Mani- 
bhai Patel. Printed at the Navjivan Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Thick cardboard. Pp. 4^0. 1939. Price 
He. 1-4. 

Incidents in Gandhiji’s life in South Africa, i.s the 
theme of this most entertaining book. The writer has 
limt-hand knowledge of his subject and he has got the 
truth of eveiy single event checked by Gandhiji him¬ 
self, It shows how from the very beginning Gandhiji 
followed lip his precepts by jiractice. Gokhalc’s slay 
with him, Kellenbach’s coinpanioa>'hip and numerous 
other incidents during Mahatma’s residence in South 
Africa, the forerunners of what happened later in India, 
are si’t out so faithfully that one does not like to part 
from the book without resiling it from cover to cover. 

JIVAN KANSKRATI : By Datiatrnya Balkrishna 
Kalelkar. Published by the Navijan Prinlmy Press, 
Ahmedabad. Thick cardboard. Pp. 816. 1939. Price 
Kt. 8-8. 

Kaka Kalelkar’s voluminous writings on life and 
ciilliire have been collected in this siihstanliai volume. 
The writings have been divided into ten sections and 
bear on every conceivable subject, such as culture, 
foundations of society, varoa and caste, social reform, 
village problems, poverty, labour, Hanjan Seva, etc. 
His keen powers of observation and expression are so 
well-known to Gujarati readers that it would be super¬ 
fluous to say anything about the sterling worth of his 
writings, ’ 


K. M. J. 



SARADA UKIL AND HIS ART 

By Dr. SURENDRA NATH SEN, m.a., pH.d. 


Sarada Ukil is no more and Indian art is 
poorer today. Bom in Vikrampur on the 
distant banks of the Padma in the far off 
East Bengal, he made Now Delhi his home and 
here he spont the mo.vt fruitful years of his 
life. Here he saw those eolourful visions whieli 
his skilful brush qu’ckly Iran'^ferred to canva** 
and silk to the infinite joy of millions of admi¬ 
rers. Here he founded that living school of art.s 
which is so pregnant with future promise. 
Here he organised with the whole-hearted co- 
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operation of his younger brother, Barada, that 
society of lovers and connoisseurs of art which 
aims to establish at New Delhi a national 
gallery worthy of India and her metropolis. 

A prolific painter, he has left nearly 1,000 
paintings, sketches and studies, every one of 
which bears ample testimony to his technical 
skill, versatile genius and creative imagination. 
Though barely 50 when death cut short so 
brilliant a career, Ukil worthily served the cause 
he made his own. It is a pity that when his 
natural gifts had attained their fullest maturity 
a malignant fate should numb for ever the hand 
that used the brush with skill divine. 

To the average observer an artist’s life is 
uneventful He is usually a temperamental 
being, incommunicative and apparently .self- 
cenM; living entirely in a self'Oreat^ isolated 


world of emotion. He paints when he likes, but, 
more often, he wastes his time in barren leisure. 
Judged by ordinary standards, he is an irres¬ 
ponsible person, a useless member of human 
soc’ety. Sarada Ukil was a good friend, a genial 
companion, simple, frank and unsophisticated. 
He relished the good things of the world with 
unconcealed pleasure. But he was not a man 
of routine. He had his moods. He needed 
money; but all the gold in the world could not 
make him work when he did not feel the urge. 
When the inspiration came he would paint with 
furious energy oblivious of the world outside. 
That explains his large output, though his 
active career lasted no more than a score and 
five brief years. On one occa$jion he worked 
continuously for 36 hours and such meagre 
meals that nature craved had to be sent to his 
studio. 

True to the traditions of his country Ukil 
flid away with' the easel. He would squat on 
the floor of his studio, as probably did the 
Moghul and Rajput masters of old, and would 
go on plying the brush absorbed in the vision 
(hat quickly found expression in colour and 
line. 

When Sarada Ukil joined the Calcutta 
School of Arts, painting as a profession provided 
little prospects. Wealthy patrons were few and 
th(‘v preferred Western master.*? to indigenous 
artists. Yet when Abanindra Nath Tagore in¬ 
augurated the new movement Sarada Ukil felt 
the inner call and unhesitatingly threw in his 
lot w’ith the small band of' desperate pioneers. 
Success came quickly to him not because he 
followed in the footsteps of his master but 
because he carved out a path for himself with 
unerring judgment. He was a genuine product 
of the Tagore school, but he soon outgrew its 
bounds. 

Every true artist has a style of his own, 
but Sarada Ukil went further; he evolved a 
special technique as well. Wtness his silk 
paintings. He did not imitate the Chinese and 
the Japanese painters and have specially pre¬ 
pared surfaces. Witness the wonderful pencil 
sketches that still grace his studio where the 
effect of sharf) lines is imperceptibly softened 
with the faintest of shadings. He ignore 
anatomical details with the recklessness of an 
ignoramus, but created such a sQnnphony of 
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colours that you look enraptured at the thing 
of beauty and forget the minor blenrshca of 
detail in the harmonious glory of the whole. 

Hif imagination knew no bounds and would 
revel equally in the infinite and the finite, in 
mythology and history, in allegorical subjects 
and coininon things of everyday life. The same 
artist who first made his name and fame by his 
sensitive interpretation of rural life in black and 
white depicted the life history of the Buddha 
in 35 pictures. 

Whatever his subject, Alaingir, Shiva’s 
Grief or Mother with the Dead Child before 
Lord Buddha, Sarada Ukil’s ])aintings are 
instinct with life and sensitiveness. One of his 
critics rightly observed that “each of hi.s deli¬ 
cate, idealistic studies is a story, and owing to 
the peculiar technique of this school they all 
.seem to be bathed in a subdued radiance." 
Another admiringly referred to the “ rhythuiic 
flow of line and poetic suggestion of the pain¬ 
tings.” 

He thrice exhibited his paintings in London 
and once in Paris. That his work was widely 
appreciated is comparatively a minor matter. 
These exhibitiorw served a greater purpose. 
They interpreted India to the ^^'est and paved 
the way for a better understanding between the 
rulers and the ruled. 

A bom artist, Sarada Ukil died a devotee’s 
death, a martyr to the muse he adored. His las+ 
work consisted of 31 big panels that now gra<;p 
the stately wallls of Shri Gopalji Temple dedi¬ 
cated by the Raja of Bilaspur to the patron 
deity of his house. Bilaspur is more inaccessibl" 
to most Indians than Colombo or Kandy. Ukil 
therefore, W’as anxious to exhibit this wonderful 
series of mural paintings depicting the various 
incidents in the earthly life of the divine cow¬ 
herd of Brindaban at New Delhi before they 
reached their destination. But once in h's life, 
Tilne beat him and while eompleting this series 
his finger was poisoned with paint. The infec¬ 


tion quickly spread and after a month he 
succumbed to its effects. 

Sarada Ukil’s masterpieces are now scat¬ 
tered all over India and England. The 
Maharaja of Patiala owns among others the 
famous “ Shiva’s Grief,” “ Tryst in the 
Heaven,” “ Kali ” and “ Eternal Lovers.” 'The 
exquisite Buddha scries now graces the palace 
of His Highness the Jam Saheb at Nawanagar. 
“ Rash Lecia ” has gone to Narsingarh, 
“ Alamgir ” and “ Vishwarup ” are at Mandi. 
The “ Tandava Dances ” can be seen at Birla 
House, New Delhi; Lala Shankar Lai is the 
proud posse.ssor of some of Ukil’s best paintings 
specially designed for his drawing-room. 

Among tile generous patrons of the great 
artist are the Maharajas of Mysore, Baroda, 
Kashmir, Bharatjmr, Tripura, Chamba, Bhava- 
nagar, Porbandar, Palitana, the Nawabs of 
Ram[mr and Sachin, the Maharajadhiraj of 
Burdwan and Her Highness the Maharanee of 
Coocli Bchar. Each of them has some notable 
works of Ukil in his art galleries. The Mar¬ 
quess of Zetland and the late Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald purchased a few of his ^orks. It 
is highly desirable that a representative selec¬ 
tion of Sarada ITtil’s jiaintings should be 
reproduced with .suitable letter presses in a 
handy fonu for the benefit of the general 
public. 

Before he died he drew in pencil a series 
of nearly 40 sketches to illustrate the childhood 
of Krishna. He wanted to carry on this work 
further and to deal with the Dwaraka life of the 
Man-God, but death intervened and the series 
I'cmains incomplete. These sketches can still 
be seen in the gallery where Sarada Ukil 
breathed his last. 

A true artist never dies. Sarada Ukil still 
lives in his paintings and .sketches, he lives in 
the school he founded, he will continue to live 
in generations of young artists who will derive 
everlasting inspiration from his work. 

























ORISSA FLOODS 

An Appeal 


People) of the eastern part of the country 
—Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Andhra—ihave been 
fairly accustomed to hear often of the damage 
caused by floods in the three coastal districts of 
Orissa, viz,, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. 
Usually the great river Mahanadi gets flooded 
aild causes havoc in the greater part of Cuttack 
District and practically the whole of Sadar Sub- 
Division of Puri. But this time, it was 
unfortunately the turn of Balasore District. 
It was subjected to the greatest damage on 
account of the floods in the Baitarani and 
Brahmani rivers. This happened in the begin¬ 
ning of July, 1940. But it was not only one flood 
but five or six floods, one after the other that 
made havoc in Balasore District, over a largi' 
area, thus causing great distress to people less 
accustomed to this natural calamity than people 
of Cuttack and Puri. 

During our stay in Cuttack in the first 
fortnight Qf August, we took two trips, one to 
Jenapur and the other to Bhadrak, to see the 
damage caused to the houses and crops cf 
villagers and to find out what was being done 
to relieve them from their distress. No doubt 
we found that about half a dozen agencies were 
at work, each in its own self-selected centre, 
but evciy agency in a small way. The Marwari 
Relief Society, Birla Sons’ Relief Society, 
Orissa Relief Society from Cuttack, the Brahmo 
Samaj of Calcutta, the A. I. S. A. spinning 
centres near Bhadrak and lastly Balasore Flood 
Relief Association of officials and non-officials 
(with the Collector as President), all these have 
been working but with very small resources. 
No doubt temporary relief has been given and 
in many cases re-sowing of paddy is going on, 
wherever seedlings are available, either for 
love or for money. But in several parts re¬ 
sowing is not possible on account of repeated 
floods, three, four or even five times. 

The Servants of India Society has .sent two 
of its members from Cuttack to tour in the 
affected parts and arrange for the relief as far 
as possible, in co-operation with official and 
non-official agencies. But the moving about 
by the workers in the flooded parts in mud, 
slushy ground and in rice fields covered with 
a foot or two of water is not an easy job. 
Sometimes small dug-out boats are availed of 
but they too are so rare. The older of the two 
signatories pitied himself when he had to be 
carried in a chair, to which two poles were tied 
on shoulders of four men, and others had 


to wade through liquid mud, pools of water and 
boggy places, but that was the only way in 
which they could see something of the destruc¬ 
tion of raud-walled houses and rice fields. In 
one village women were drying paddy on 
pucca platform round a well for their daily 
liouse-hold consumption. When they were 
asked how they were faring, they replied dis¬ 
tressfully and in a bitter tone, “ Do you not 
see in what wretched condition we arc placed ? 
Wc have no houses to live in, our paddy was 
under water, we are suffering from diarrhoea 
and we have no dry bit of land to lay our 
bodies on even at night time”. In one village 
we saw a village school house completely level¬ 
led down, the school furniture carried away 
by the floods and the teacher holding his class 
in the wet verandah of a solitary pucca house 
of a zamindar. 

I’he work of reconstruction of houses, i.e., 
cither with mud walls or posts with bamboo- 
walls plastered on both sides and with thatched 
roofs, remains still to be done after the cessation 
of the rains, i.e., in October or November. It is 
estimated by the Government Revenue staff 
that not loss than 10,000 families in the District 
of Balasore alone have thus suffered in the 
matter of their house, property and crops. Even 
taking a meagre sura of Rs. 25 per family for 
giving partial relief to each family, a sum of 
not less than Rs. 2^ lacs is needed to set these 
poor villagers on their feet once more. Help 
may be sent by kind-hearted sympathisers to 
(D* The Collector of Balasore, (2) Swami 
Bichitrananda Das, M.L.A., Cuttack and (3) 
Servants of India Society, Poona 4, and the 
money will be well utilised for bare relief worl^. 
In the above statement‘we have not mentioned 
the distress caused in Cuttack and Puri Districts 
by the Mahanadi floods which too has not been 
inconsiderable. Some areas bordering on thq 
Chilka Lake in Puri District are still under 
water, though nearly two months have elapsed 
since the first flood. Parts of Gop Thana and 
Parikud remain still flooded at the time of 
writing. But it is their miserable lot to be 
subjected to nature’s wrath almost every year. 
All the same they deserve our sympathy and - 
help. 

Help may be sent as mentioned above to 
Balasore, Cuttack or Poona. 

A. V. Thakkar, (Servants of India Sodety) 
H. K. Mehtab (of the Congre.ss) 



THE GARDEN IN OOTACAMUND 

The Nilgirie 

By BERTRAM GODWIN STEINHOFF 


Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbours, a 
scorn and a deri»on to them that are round about us. 

Psalm 44. 13. 

I sit on a bench under a beech tree, 

Fagus Sylvatka, brought here from Europe; 
The garden branches bend over me, 
Waving, the end leaf of one twig lightly 
strokes my cheek, 

The friendly twigs tap me on the shoulder. 
With friendly greetings. 

And I sit in the place where I first sat 
down, 

Nor move away to a farther place on the 
bench. 

Green beech tree. 

We have come from far places apart in 
this wide world, 

'Greetings I 

I have walked over every part of this 
garden, 

I have looked carefully, with the eye of a 
lover, 

At the trees, and the flowers, the ])lants, 
and the .shrubs, 

Water-pools, covered wuth lotuses, and 
green water-plants. 

And the frogs hiding in the grass-bank. 
And, hearing my footfalls, running, 
Paddling on the water, a short way, 
swiftly. 

Diving down, and coming up again, 
floating. 

Only the tips of their noses above the water. 
And two eyes looking at me, frightenedly, 
timidly: 

No, ray pretty little fellow creatures, 

I am not going to throw stones at you, as 
I once did. 

But gladly remember, now, all those stones 
missed, 

My good angel' made them all go wide of 
‘uie mark; 

And so, there is no old score between us, 
to reckon; 

I can lovingly look at you, an(} claim 
the same in return. 

# * * # 


I walk o’er the green lawns, and the red 
sanded pathways, 

I stand by the water-pools, sit on the best 
benches : 

L know all the benches; one by one, I have 
sat on them all. 

To find out which I like best, 

Which is that, that likes me best— 

The one with the tall shrub behind it? 
The one under the green tree, Platanus 
Oricntalis, 

Facing the lotus-covered pool, and the 
water-lilies ? 

Or that where the down-drooping branches 
are waving, 

Beckoning to me, signalling : 

“ Come—eit in the cool shade •here.” 

« « « « 

I know which is the best, 

Which is the most pleasing to my spirit. 
Answering the spirit, that resides in the 
garden. 

That, in each leaf, each flower, and bending 
twig hides. 

In the trembling fronds, and crown fans 
of tall palms. 

In the lotus and lily covered water pools, 
hiding there. 

And the high tree-covered hill-tops beyond. 
And the eucalyptus, and flower-scented air; 
I detect it in the small nameless wild 
flower, 

Which I step over, so that I might not stamp 
on it; 

And so I walk through this garden. 

With an high air of kinship, proprietorship. 

• « « * 

The whole world I see here in little space; 
Twenty-four thousand miles of land and 
water, 

Have been travelled over, pressed into my 
service. 

Put upon commission, and contribution, to 
cater for me, • 

So that I might sit here, as I am doing 
now, 

On this green painted bench, in the garden 
in Oofy ^ 
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Pavilion and flower beds, above waterpool. Government Rarden, Ooty 




Flower beds and lawrns. Government garden, Ooty 






Another view of the pavilion and flower-beds. Government garden, Ooty 





THE OAKKBN IN OOTAOAMUKD 


Under covert of a shady beech, 

And wonder at tiiat red flower, red as the 
anemone. 



The Government Garden, Ootacamund 


Peering with the spirit’s eye 
Into the blue wildernesss, 

I look at tlic daisy : I see Burns, 
Standing, musing, in the unfin’shed furrow', 
Where he ploughed up one; 

At the pansy ‘freaked with jet’: I see 
Milton, 

‘ The God-gifted organ voice of England,’ 
His great song dictating; 

At the beech tree : I see Virgil, 


Conversing with Tityrus, 

Who sported with Amaryllis in the shade; 
At tile daffodils; I see Wordsworth, 

As he once stopped, and looked at them; 
At the fig tree: 1 sec Gautama, 

Sitting, unravelling the eight verities of life; 
At the platan : I see Plato 
In the garden of the Academy, meditating 
On the immortality of the soul; 

At the lilies, and sparrows : I see Him— 
O would it were more clearly—^Him, who^e 
shoe’s latchet 

1 am not worthy to stoop dc wn and unloose. 

• • • * 

Lovely—By heaven it is lovely !—this 
garden ; 

The whole world is here in shrub, plant, 
anrl high tree. 

All growing beautifully together, side by 
side. 

In clusters, in groups, in green bordered 
beds. 

No rivalry theie, no pride. 

No competing with others, no lifting up of 
heads. 

And pufiing at others : 

The stout oak of Europe, Quercus Europa, 

Does not look down upon 

The pale flow’cring jasmine of India, 

Does not say—“ T am better than you.” 
The tall California tree 
Does not «ipurn at the small Phillipine 
shrub; 

The arum lily scorns not the nameless 
blue flower. 

In the gras** of the trim bordered lawn, 
Nor the St. .loseph lily, the white 
ehampak. 

The outcast Indian standing at the door 
of the temple, 

Throws down at the feet of Ganesha; 

The high taperng fips of Siberia touch 
hands 

With the Ginko Biloba, Coniferae, of 
.Japan : 

Let us bow our heads to the lowliest 
green weed here. 

Farew-ell 1 
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CONFERMENT OF A DEGREE ON RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

On Behalf of Oxford University 


The special convocation of the Oxford University 
to confer a Degree of Doctor of Literature 
honoris dama on Rabindranath took place at 
Santiniketan on August 7. Sir Maurice Gwyer 
and Sir Saivapalli Radhakrishnan acted as dele¬ 
gates of the University. 

The ceremony took place at Sinha Sudan 
at 2-30 P.M. On the dais wliicli was tastefully 
decorated with batik hangings were a Jiuinber 
of seats for the main participants in the func¬ 
tion. Inmates and members of the Visva- 
Bharati dressed in long saffron-coloured robes 
received the guests and visitors at the door of 
the Hall. Amongst the guests were a number 
of Oxford graduates -who were received by 
members of the Visva-Bharati Sansad and the 
Oxford Aiunmi in their distinctive gowns and 
caps received the Poet in their turn. 

The Poet was dressed in the grey and 
pink robe and black square cal'* of a D. Lit. 
scholar of the Oxford University and Si' 
Maurice in the crimson gown and soft black 
cap of a Doctor of Civil Law. The other parti¬ 
cipants in the ceremony, seated on the dais, 
were also dressed in ni)propriate academic 
robes of their Universities. 

Before the function commenced Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Vidhusekhar Sastri garlanded 
the delegates and the Poet, and put auspicious 
sandal paste on their foreheads in traditional 
Indian style. This w'as folkwed by the chan¬ 
ting of two propitious hymns from Rig Ve<la 
rendered by a choir of Santiniketan students. 
Dr. Amiya Chakravarty road out the English 

•translation of the Sanskrit text. 

• 

3IR3T ^ nirnflii 

Like Sun and Moon we shall follow thn path of 
.welfare and attain companionship of men who arc 
generous, hatoless and wise. 

?r ^ qjf qnr m i 

Those who are revered by the Immortals and are 
also respected by the world of man, those who are' 
fearless and righteous—let them to-day show us the 
path of greatness. Ye wise men I continue to guide us 
by your good wishes. 

The next item in the programme was a 
song of welcome to the visitors and pests, 
sung in chorus l 


cfi 

qtftqai »it«r«, 

Cf, 

«awi wHl 

<ewt ntsr I 
4wi c? qt-ifw-irw Jprtf «i 

Bring brilliance in the great court of knowledge, 
lake your seals there, you the children 
of the Immortal. 

Let the hope be fulfilled of the long dark night 

of pcnancc at the initiation of light. 

Lot Pilgrims bp ready for the journey of Truth, 

and divine music descend from above. 

Come ye wise, come workers, • 

come ye who contemplate people’s good, 
and offer supreme self-sacrifice. 

Come those who are rich in mind— 

who are free of all illusions. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Henderson in the 
capacity of Public Orator read out the Latin 
address by the University of Oxford (its 
translation being read out by Sir Sarvapalli 
liadhakrishnan) requesting Sir Maurice to 
confer the degree. 

Vm IRSIGNISSIME, MATRIS OXONIAE GRATIS- 
SIMA SUBOLES, QTJI DOMINI 
Vice-Cancellarii et Procuralorum vicem geris, hodie 
adest illiLstrissimus Indiae filius, cuius in domo, ut in 
nulla usquiim alia, Horatianum iliud 

fortes creantur fortibus et bonis 

repraesentari videmus. Quid avum referam, primum 
illuin religionum ac disciplinae novae conditorem, inter 
primes quoque e popularibus suis quos trans Oceanum 
dissociabilem navigasse et usque ad ultimos Britannos 
advoctos esse constat ? Quid patrem, virum rectissi- 
mum, religionum hunc quoque vindicem acerrimum, 
cuius sanctitas ac sapientia suis omnibus innotuit ? Quid 
sororem, mulierem excuitissimam, quae fictas de suis 
historias prima Indarum conscribere ausa est 7 Quid 
fratrum ilium trinionem, quorum unus, ut patriae 
adminisirationi interesset, primus Indorum ascitus est, 
alter in litteris ac philosophia, tertius in arte Apellea 
inter aequales eminebat? Sed genti suae quartus hie 
fratrum vita, ingenio, moribus tantum veroe laudis 
additamentum contulit, ut de se ipse posset, nisi quidem 
viro sanctissimo verecundia obstaret, eisdem ^bus 
Soipio ille verbis iure optimo praedicare 

yirtutes generb mieis moribus accumulavi. 

^d qiiod xdest doctisdmus litteiamm arttfex, sive 
vincto numeris sermone utitur seu soluto ? Ecce que 
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bnrica, fabulas, satiras, historiaa, omne fere aciibotdi 
genus tetigit, nullum non omavit. O miram in eodem 
viro fecunditatem, miram facundiam I prout fert 
animi paene divini agilitas, docet nos, ridet, exagitat, 
delectat, commovet, ea tamen lege ut hominem vere 
esse, humani nihil a se alienum putantem, semper 
apparcat. Quid quod adest musicus, onmibus velut 
nui^ris absolutus, novorum mille modorum repertor? 
Quid quod philosophua eximius, qui rerum, hominum, 
deorum denique naturam penitus pcrscrutatus, mentis 
illam attaraamm optatam a multis, a paucis conquisi- 
taip, iam tandem est consecutus ? Et tamen his ille 
stuois deditus non sibi tantum vixit. Nihil enim anti- 
quius ratiu quam ul pueri bonis artibus instituantur, 
scholae illius rgrcgiae, ubi discipulis ad philosophandum 
informandis sapientissime consulitur, est auctor idem 
atque fautor. Accedit quod publico commodo umbra- 
tilcm vitae condicionem non ita praetulit ut pulverem 
ac solcm reipublicae omnino detrcctaverit : est ubi in 
forum dcscondere dcdignatus non sit, est ubi nos Britan- 
nos, est ubi praefactonim auctoritatem, siquid perpcram 
fieri visum sit, in indicium vocare non reformidavorit, 
est ubi cives orrantes castigare sustinuerit. Quid plurc ? 
Adost pocta ct scriptor myrionom, adest musicus in arte 
sua praeclarissimus, adest el verbo ct re pliilosophus, 
adest disoiplinae uc doctrinue bonae fautor acerrimus, 
adost civitatis defensor ardentissimus, adest denique qui 
vitae ac morum sauclitate omnes omnium ubique appro- 
bationes sibi vindicavit. Itaque, Vicc-Cancellario, Doc- 
toribus Magislris omnibus uno animo faventibus. prae- 
sento tibi virurn mousikolaton, Rabindranath Tagore, 
praemio Nobcliano iam iiisignitum, ut Oxoniensium quo- 
que lauream accipiat et admittatur ad gradum Doctoris 
in Littcria honoris causa. 

Translation 

Honoured Sir, on whom the choice of your mother 
Oxford has fallen to sit to-day in the place of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors, you have before you India’s 
most distinguished son, in whose family no more perfect 
illustration can be found of that verse of Horace : “ A 
noble line gives proof of noble sires.” 

Let me recall his grand-father, the member of a 
new religious faith and a new fraternity, who was one of 
the first of his countrj'men to cross the estranging sea 
and visit the distant land of Britain; his father, a reli¬ 
gious leader of singular rectitude and burning faith, 
whose piety and wisdom distinguished him among all 
his countrymen. I recall his gifted sister, and the first 
of her sex in India to attempt a novel of Indian life; his 
three brothers of whom one was the first Indian member 
of the Indian Civil Service, a second was distinguished 
among his contemporaries in philosophy and a third in 
literature and the arts. But the fourth brother who is 
present before you now has by his life, his genius and his 
character augmented so greatly the fame of his house 
that, did his piety and modesty not forbid, none would 
have a better right to say in Scipio’s famous phrase : 

“ My life has crowned the virtues of my line.” You 
see in him a great scholar and a great artist, both in 
prose and in verse; one who has written poetry, romance, 
satire, history; who has left scarcely any field of literature 
untouched and has touched nothing that he has not 
adonted. How rarely has such richness of imagination 
been combed with such elegance of style I How 
astonishing is the range of his versatile genius, wisdom 
and laughter, temr and delight, the power of stirring 
our deepest emotions ! And yet we are always conscious 
of his essential hiunanity, of a man who thinks nothing 
beneath his notice, if only it is concerned with mankind. 
You see In him a musician who seems to obey no rules 


and yet has invented a thousand new melodies; a 
distinguished philosopher deeply versed in natuiat philo¬ 
sophy, in ethics and in theology and who has at the last 
achieved that complete serenity of mind sought by how 
many and won by how few. Yet all dedicated as he 
has been to those pursuits, he has not lived for himself 
alone; for deeming good education for the young the 
most venerable of all institutions he has been the founder 
and director of this famous Academy, whose purpose 
is by wise methods to inculcate among its students a 




iPhoto ; Praphulla Mahalanabia 
Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan •and Hon’ble Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Henderson leaving Sinha-sadan after the 
Ceremony 

love of pure learning. Let it also be said that he has 
not valued a sheltered life so far above the public good* 
as to hold himself wholly aloof from the dust and heat 
of the world outside; for there have been times when 
he has not scorned to step dpwn into the market-place; 
when, if he thought that a wron^ had been done he has 
not feared to challenge the British raj itself and the 
authority of its magistrates; and when he has boldly 
corrected the faults of his own fellow-citizeds. What 
more can I say ? Here before you is the myriad-minded 
poet and writer, the musician famous in his art, the 
philosopher proved both in word and d^, the fervent 
upholder of Jeaming and sound doctrine, the ardent 
defender of public liberties, one who by the sanctity 
of his life and character has won for hinisalf the praise 
of all mankind. And so -<irith the unanimous approval 
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of thp Vice-Chancellor, the Doctors, and the Masters 
of the University, I T)resent to you a man most dear to 
all the muses, Rabindranath Tagore, already a Nobel 
prizenlan. in order that he may receive the laurel 
wreath of Oxford also and be admittc<l to the Degree 
of Doctor of Literature honoris causa. 

Sir Maurice conferred the degree od the 
Poet with the following words ; 

Vir venerabilis et doctissime, muaarum sacerdos dilec- 
tissime, ego nomine Domini Vicc-t’ancellurii et auctori- 
tate totius Universitatis admitlo to nd giiidum Doc-toris 
in litterhi honoris causa. 

Venerable and learned Sir, most beloved priest of the 
Muses, in the name of (he Vice-Chancellor and with 
the authority of the whole University, I admit you to 
the Degree of Doctor of Letters honoris eaiwa. 

After the investiture the Poet rcitlied in 
►Sanskrit thanking the dtdegates. The English 
translation of the reply tvas also read out hy 
him : 

^ 5TT %5r 5111 

flfxT: I Jl 

I RWfSTtllfir *Tf5ftS«I I 

f%< ?R3f*rrf?r^- 

jsRrq fftr i 

««Ti5i: I gjo: i 

I ^ mi »n5|r rjgq=?1ij- 

^fif^rift I 

srcfl^tr i 

OTift g Efif5r*^a53prant i ^ 

‘ f5RErr*iRf dfwrf^! n9r£ft«qt?jr i 

jmr sffcrqr^fff«?flgcfl*rf^jr^f^*rT5i^5n 3r1ffs*rr- 

‘ j:?nn^5riqif5r§^sf sffefsRra: • 

'Dmnslation 
Delegatee frdm Oxford University, 

In honouring me, an Indian poet, your ancient seat 
of learning has chosen to express its great tradition of 
humanity. This tradition, tO'^ay, has acquired a deeper 
and more prc.sBing significance; I feci prpud to accept 
its message, and the recognition it conveys, as a symbol 
of the undying roirit of Man. I welcome you here at 
Santiniketan, and I aesure you that this friendly gift 
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that you have brought to me and to my country, will 
remain in our hearts and bid us stand together for the 
common cause of civilisation. 

In an era of mounting anguish and vanishing worth, 
when disaster is fast overtaking countries and continents, 
with savagery let loose and brutal thirst for poss^ion 
augmented by science, it may sound merely poetic to 
speak of any emerging principle of world-wide relation¬ 
ship. But Time's violence, however immediately 
threatening, is circumscribed, and we who live beyond 
it and dwell also in the larger reality of Time, must 
renew our faith in the perennial growth of civilisation 
toward an ultimate purpose. 

I accept this recognition from Oxford University 
as a happy augury of an Age to come, and though I 
shall not live to sec it established let me welcome this 
friendly gesture as a promise of better days. 

Sir Mauricfi' then addressed Dr. Tagore 
thanking him for tiie wolconic given to dele¬ 
gates and graduates of Oxford. 

Sir, on behalf of the University of Oxford I salute 
its youngest Doctor, and I dc'ein it a yirivilt'ge indeed 
to have taken part in this memorable ceremony, in which 
the Univa'isily who.se repre.-ieJitativ n 1 am ha.<, in honour¬ 
ing j'ou, done honour to itselC. I shall not fail to con¬ 
vey to the tlniveiKify your gracious words of aec.eptance, 
.si)oken ill that ancient tongue, the venerable mother 
from whom the language of tlie Univer.sit 3 '’s Addreas 
and the laiiguagi- winch 1 now .-jieak trsye alike their 
origin. 

You Sir, belong to and havi' .adorned a generation 
which perhaps more llian any other in Jiistory exalted 
reason and freedom of thought; but j'oii have ever 
insisted that to these must, be added otlier virtues, 
graciousness, simi»licit.v and the lovi' of beaut.v. And 
have not Santiniketan and my own I’Miver.'ity this in 
common, that each basis its education uiioii recogni¬ 
tion of ami respect for hiiiuan yversonalily ? Do they 
not both attribute pre-emineuci' to the virtue of toler¬ 
ance, since none can claim resi)ect for his own personali¬ 
ty unless he is willing to re.siiect that of others ? These 
indeed are the foundation of true deinocnicy, which has 
a spiritual content and is soimdliing more than one of 
many kinds of political niechiini.sin; and its .success has 
been, and will alwaj’s be, in jiroixirtion as those who live 
under it are conscious of its .spiritual and intellectual 
elements. 

But in the jiresent nightmare world the doctrines 
which you and those who think with you have taught 
and practised are in deadly peril; and we are witness¬ 
ing an attcrupl to assassinate reason, to proscribe 
tolerance, and to crush the himian spirit beneath a 
monstrous materialism. In thi.s Magian conflict the 
liberty of the human soul itself is at stake and the con¬ 
flict must be fought out to the end, if darkness is not 
to fall once more upon the earth. There is no com¬ 
promise and there is no truce in that war. 

We must not doubt, unless all our most cherished 
beliefs are a mockciy and a cheat, what the final issue 
will be, though it may not come until after much blood 
and many tears. But the victory would be barren indeed, 
if a new generation is not bred and confirmed in that 
true discipline of mind which alone can create a free and 
tranquil world. The evil men who are iiow harrying 
Europe knew their business well when in the countries 
thejjr have ravished they singled out for destruction the 
Universities and ancient seats of learning, the sanctuary 
and refu^ of the humanities. Though war can be wag¬ 
ed; aa this war ip being waged, in defence of a sublime 
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cauao, and has power to evoke some of the noblest 
qualities of mankind, yet in itself it is an accursed thing, 
and its infection will destroy civilization unless it is 
itself destroyed. But in the words which Milton puts 
into the mouth of the apostate Angel,— 

“who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe,” 

and*Apol]yon must be met and conquered not on the 
field of battle alone but also in that kingdom of ideas 
and of the mind, where it is the teachers and philosophers 
who can most effectively sustain the cnase. 

•.We have walehcil with dismay even iu the years 
before the war the substitution of emotion for thought 
and its swift degeneration into blind and often hysteri¬ 
cal submission to the will of a leader accountable to 
none but himself; for unles>. a political society is invi¬ 
gorated by a multitude of sci>arate spring- of thought 
and action, neither democracy nor any system based 
upon the freedom of the mind can ho])e to surxive Is 
not the clamant need of our day hard intellectual effort 
and the habit of independent judgment; courage to face 
realities, and not to deny the existence of jirobiems 
we are too indolent to solve; itven-nce for the spirit 
of an ancient cultiiir*. without .sen ility to the past or 
atteinjit.s tti revei-se the eiolutionary proce.ss ? Such I 
believe to be the princi))les wliich insjuri' your teaching 
in this ])lace. and such an* thase of my own rm\er.sity 
Sir, I thank you for your wi-lcouie. It is my earn¬ 
est prayer that througli tho-i* bonds which ha\e been 
forged today•lietweeu an ancient foundation and a new 
there may jiass and repas- a vita! currc'ut in which the 


spiritual forces of the west and the east may mingle 
and, if God will, draw strength from one another. May 
the love of true learning be ever cherised in their place; 
and may there ever -be granted to all their children, 
“ hope still to find, strength still to climb, the spheres.” 

The ceremony concluded with the singing 
of the peace invocation (Hanti Vachan from 
Atharva Veda) its English rendering being given 
by the Poet: 

Arifs'!!; 

ii 

^ 'nq 3=351^ 

5T: II 

Let peace reign over the earth and sky; Let it 
.sjiread in the water, in the fields and forests; Let the 
divine powers in the universe bo for our peace 1 Let 
me. with the peace which is for all, tranquillise what¬ 
ever is tenible and cruel into flic .serene and the good ! 
Ijct peace come to us through the All ! 


INTERVIEW WITH TROTSKY 

By (.'HAMAN LAT. 


The world’s most jicrsccuted and most un¬ 
wanted man is dead. 

The eruel liands of destiny have robbed the 
world of a great revolutionary, a born fighter 
against tyranny, a forceful writer and a very 
charming .stale.sman. Leon Trotsky. The new.s 
of the brutal murder of this revolutionary must 
have shocked lovers of freedom all over the 
world, including Russia. As one of the verv 
few 'Indians who knew Trotsky personally, and 
had lived in Mexico as his neighbour only last 
year, 1 was stunned to read the news of the 
ghastly crime. I am not a blind supjiorter of 
any foreign “ ism,” and have never meddled 
with various branches of Marxism, but like 
our leader Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, 1 have 
great interest and hopes in the Russian experi¬ 
ments in Socialism. And, therefore, it shocks 
me all the more that the first Commander of 
the Russian Revolutionary Army and the first 
foreign mmister of Soviet Russia has been so 
ruthlessly murdered. I am not defending the 


part that Trotsky played ever since his exile 
from Russia, but as a friend of Soviet Russia, 
I feel the crime i.s a disgrace to the country 
that Trotsky had served since his youth. 

After all, his main crime was that he 
believed in world revolution. He believed that 
the masses all over the world should be freed 
from the clutches of the capitalist system. 

Not a Fkiexd op Fascists 

He was an idealist and a fanatic. It is 
true (and T found it from my interviews with 
him) that he was not an admirer of Stalin, and 
perhaps thought of him with contempt. Yet 
it is absurd to suggest that Trotsky was an 
agent of the enemies of the Soviet. , I have 
written evidence (not in India though) to 
prove that he hated fascist countries and 
their chiefs. In a personal letter that Trotsky 
wrote to me in February, 1939, he gave ex¬ 
pression to his feeling^ on the subject. Jf I 
had any influence with Stalin, or the Commu- 
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nist party, I should have persuaded them tr, 
keep Trotsky in a most comfortable internment 
camp ,as the gmatest punishment under party 
rules. 

But destiny is stronger than all our wishes. 
It is one of the tragic paradoxes of histeny that 
nearly all prominent leaders of the Russian 
revolution have been ‘ liquidated ’ a.s enemies 
of the revolution, they suffered for so nobly. 
As one who believes that tremendous change 



Leon Trotsky 

,is needed everywhere to remedy the i)re3cnt 
state of things, I feel perplexed and ashamed 
at the murder of Trotsky—that prince among 
revolutionaries, who devoted his entire life to 
the cause of world revolution. 

A Bobn Revolutionary 

•In this short article, T can only give his 
very brief life sketch and conclude it with the 
gist of the interviews I had with Trotsky in 
his ill-fated home in Mexico. 

Trotsky w'as bom in 1877 as Lev. David¬ 
ovich Bronstein. He adopted the name of 
Trotsky on his forged passport in 19(K2, when 


he escaped from Siberia to England. He was 
truly a bom revolutionary. At the age of 15, 
he was expelled from school for his revolutionary 
views. He was educated at the University of 
Odessa. When only 22, he was arrested at 
Odessa, on account of his connection with the 
South Russian Workmen’s League, and was 
exiled to Siberia for four years. He escaped 
after three years’ exile, and re-appeared in the 
revolution of 1905, as President of the Petro^ad 
Council of Workmen. He was only 28 at the 
time. He was again exiled to Siberia after the 
collapse of the revolution. Within six months 
he again evaded his guards and escaped. 

.louRNALisM Helped Him 

During the next ten years he lived in 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Geimany, and 
America, supporting himself mainly by journal¬ 
ism. In Vienna he edited the Austrian Pravda. 
In Germany he published the histoiy of the first 
Russian Revolution. But it was America that 
gave him the greatest chance of his life. 

Commander of the Red Army 

In 1917, he w'as an obscure journalist on 
a Russian newspaper in New York. He had 
already been twice sentenced in Russia as a 
revolutionist and the Czarist regime had twice 
sent him to Siberia. Yet he had twice escaped. 
On faked jiassport he forged his jailor’s name. 

When the Czarist Government collapsed in 
the Great War, friends in New York raised 
subscriptions and shipped ’D'otsky to Russia to 
be selected as the Ck)ramander-in-Chief of the 
Bolshevik army. This victorious Commander 
of the Red Army later became first foreign 
minister of Soviet Russia. But in his feud for 
power with Stalin he lost the fight and was 
deprived of all powers. 

His Exiles Bejgin 

Trotsky began his travels as the world’s 
most unwanted man when banished to Turkistan 
(under the U. S. S. R. regime) in January, 1928. 
In 1929 Stalin decided to deport him out of 
Russia and he was exiled to Turkey, where he 
lived on the island of Prinkeipo in the house 
of a former Grand Vazir, but there was no 
peace for him on the Island too, when that 
palatial house was soon after burnt, together 
with a manuscript for whose publication right 
Trotsky had been offered 30 lacs of rupees. 
Thereafter Trotsky went to France,'where he 
founded the Fourth Intemaitional. France 
deported him to Norway, because he “ failed 
to observe the duties of neutrality.” The polite 
of Norway did not -like his violent propaganda 
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against Stalin and the present re^e in Russia 
and, therefore, he was given internment orders 
restricting his freedom. Soon after he was 
invited by President Cardenas of Mexico, who 
offered him a friendly shelter. 

Trotsky reached the Mexican shores on 
board an oil-tanker ■ and was given a friendly 
welcome at the port of Tampico, where the 
President had sent a private coach to transport 
him safely to Coyoacan. For the last three 
yrfars Trotsky had been living as the guest ol 
Diego Rivera, painter of international fame. 
Mexico, known as the revolutionaries ’ jiaradise, 
had in fact, proved a paradise for Trotskv. 
who during his three years’ stay there had re¬ 
gained in health, influence and wealth. 

But alas ! this i>aradi.>«e proved .short-lived 
He lived in a virtual fortress guarded by d',' 
polic(‘men alway'^ armed with loaded revolvers. 
Formerly the nuniber was 60. Besides (he 
official j)olice, all his seeretarits and scivant^ 
carried loaded revolvers and the atmosphere of 
the house reminded the visitors of a smuggl.-rs’ 
den or an unpopular ruler’s iialae(> w’hero any¬ 
thing is fc.ycd any moment. 

flow 1 Met Him 

Incidentally I reached Mexico more or less 
as a political exile on the gn\nt of special jiaiiei- 
by the Mexican Foreign Office which exc'inptetl 
me from all rules and formalities applied to 
visitors. My passport had been cleverly deposi¬ 
ted in the archives of the British Passport 
Office in liondon and all attempts made by the 
late Mr. George Lan.sbury and several other 
members of both the Houses of the British 
Parliament failed to persuade the Foreign OfTuc 
and Lord Zetland to return my passport to me. 
The Mexican Government, who were much im¬ 
pressed with my book, Vanishing Empire, 
had offered me a shelter as a political refugee 

With .my limited finances, I decideil to 
stay in a quiet suburban place where I could 
wait till I was able to proceed to the United 
States of America, from where 1 was expecting 
special permission from Miss Perkins, Minister 
of Labour. It so happened that a relation of 
the Mexican Consul-General in London, who 
was ray chief friend and host in Mexico, arrang¬ 
ed for me to live in the house of a sister-in-law 
of Diego Rivera, the renowned painter. When 
she drove me to her suburban home from my 
hotel, she asked me if I wou d like to see 
Trotsky, ^ho was living in her sister's house 
half a furlong from her house. As a newspaper 
man I expressed my desire to have an interview 
with the world’s most unwanted exile. She rang 
up Trotsliy, who sent his secretary, a young 


Frenchman, to see me and fix up the time. The 
French secretary, armed with, a loaded revolver, 
came to my room and showered questions about 
the object of my visit to Mexico, and when he 
was convinced that 1 was a genuine visitor, he 
fixed up an interview with his boss for the same 
evening. At five minutes to six he came to 
take me to Trotsky’s residence. 

On my way I was surprised to find a number 
of armed policemen guarding all the four roads 
leading to the crohsing near Trotsky’s house. 
The policemen seemed to be very alert and ready 
for all emergencies. On reaching the house I 
found the main gate locked from inside. The 
French secretary whispered something and the 
gate was opened by the guards inside. The 
entrance waft more like a motoi garage, and on 
my right and left and in the courtyard I found 
ftcveral pjlicenun and -<01110 private guards all 
aimed with loaded revolveih, I was asked to 
ftign my name and time in the visitors’ 
book and then led into another courtyard 
to the right. 

While entering the courtyard, 1 noticed 
ftomcthmg like a military morcha with an ex¬ 
pert shot aiming a loaded gun in his hands 
and alertly peering out tor any cmcrgoiicy. I 
was half scaled at the look of the man and 
i.’.ftked the secretary why it was neccssaiy to 
take such precautions in-ide a locked house 
whoftc walls were just like a fortress ? He 
replied (hut the agents of the Russian Secret 
I’ohee and some haul communists had made 
attempts on (he life of Trotsky and, therefore, 
it w’a" neccftsary (0 take these extraordinaiy 
precautions. After inissing through another 
courtyard, I was ushered into Trotsky’s office 
room, where he was ftitting in front of a large 
desk loaded with Russian, German, Mexican 
and Kngli.fth newspaper.'., notes for articles, 
books, radio talks, etc., etc. Trotsky had pilea 
of jiress jiroofs of his forthcoming book on worlcT 
revolution. In his flowdng French beard, gleam¬ 
ing tyes, and cheerful smiles, he greeted me 
w'lth a warm handshake and asked me if I ^ 
had any objection to the presence of his secre- ’ 
tary during the interview. I told him I had* 
nothing private to talk about and, therefore, 
his secretary was w^elcome to remain in the 
room. The interview' lasted about an hour or 
so and the secretary kept standing in the door- 
w'ay with his left hand on the revolver. 

During the course of my profession as ta 
journalist, I had met Presidents, Fiinperors, 
Dictators and Generals in the last 18 years, and 
some of them were naturally guarded, but never 
before had the actual interview been carried 
out under the shadow of revolvers. 
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TRCwreKY, Gandhi and Hitleb 

His secretary had in the morning taken a 
copy of my book, the Vani&Ung Empire, for 
Trotsky to serve as my introduction, and the 
book was lying on his table when I went to 
interview him. He took up the book in his 
hand and smilingly observed : “ So you think 
the British Empire is vanishing despite Gandhi’s 
alliance with Britain,” and in the same breath 
added rather angrily, “ Gandhi is going to fight 
Hitler.” I was rather stunned to hear his 
last remark and I told him that I had not heard 
of any such declaration from the Mahatma. 
He asserted he had personally read a statement 
of Mahatma Gandhi in which the Mahatma 
had expressed his willingness to fight Hitler by 
all possible means. I protested that the 

Mahatma could not have made such a state¬ 
ment, since it was against his creed of 
non-violence and it w'as possible that Reuter 
or the Jewish News Agency had misquoted the 
Mahatma. Trotsky, however, w'as very sure 
about his allegation and added : “ Why doesn’t 
Gandhi fight Britain instead of fighting Hitler ? ” 
He strongly took me to task for publishing 
the Mahatma’s drawing on the frontispiece of 
my book and observed : “ Gandhi is a first- 
rank opportunist, while young men like you 
are opportunists of the second rank ”. He 
added : “ AVhy should a revolutionary young 

man compromise with Gandhi, an arch-enemy 
of w'orld revolution ? ” 

In the game breath Trotsky denounced 
Roosevelt and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru as oppor¬ 
tunists and said : “ If India wants to be free, 
she will have to get rid of opportunist leader¬ 
ship”. I told him that Gandhi, in spite of 
what may be alleged against him, was the most 
influential leader of India and that no move¬ 
ment could be carried on without his co-operation. 
Jle retorted : “ There is no hope for India, if 
you young men cannot take up an independent 
line of action ”. I told him that Pt. Nehru was 
a full-fledged revolutionary who had given a 
• scientific turn to the whole political simple 
jn India and Young India expected him to lead 
*the final revolution. Trotsky shook his head 
and said that a person who could admire the 
Stalin regime could not be a true revolutionary. 

I corrected him by saying that Pt. Nehru had 
always deplored the execution of comrades in 
Russia "and had never supported the bloody 


purges there. Trotsky replied that he was glad 
to know it but Nehru’s activities showed that 
he was wedded to tlie Stalin regime. 

He repeatedly asserted that Indian leader¬ 
ship of today was most rotten, bankrupt, and 
shaky. He paid eloquent tributes to the Indian 
masses, whom he considered the finest in the 
world. 

Wish to Work fob India 

He told me that so far he had done nothing 
for the cause of India, but thereafter he would 
devote considerable time and energy to it. Ho 
was much intertisted in keeping close touch with 
Indian politics from day to day and asktd m^' 
to give him a list of hniioidant Indian news- 
papeih and periodicals, which 1 did. I told him 
that after reading Pt. Nehru’s ailicles in the 
National Herald he was bound to revise his 
opinion of him. I found a coui)lc of books by 
M. N. Roy on his table and while he asked me 
about some other Indian workers, he did not 
mention M. N. Roy. 

Hai'i*ib.st Exile 

From wind I saw of 'A-otsky i' could con¬ 
clude (hat he was not a spent-up force, but that 
he was the busiest revolutionary plotter who 
was dreaming every minute to achieve Lenin’s 
dream of World Revolution. 1 did not find liim 
lonely and a sad figure as 1 stiw Amanullah in 
Rome, and as most exiles are; instead 1 found 
him full of life, vigour and hofte. The very 
fact that a person who had been hunted about 
the world since 1928 could still manage to keep 
very cheerful, robust and active, showed that 
he was an extraordinary personality, a real 
genius. His personal charm and his spirit of 
comradeship impressed me most. He was so 
fiill of hopes and so enthusiastic that he could 
not be depressed by the ever-plotting gunmen 
w'ho were thirsty for his blood. 

The far-famed TiCon Trotsky who twenty- 
three years ago was wildly cheered in Moscow 
as one of the supreme heroes of the Bolshevik 
revolution, has been assassinateil by a misguided 
comrade. But Trotsky is not dead. The 
Trotsky who lived and suffered for World 
Revolution will always live and the day will 
come again when Soviet Russia will honour the 
memory of her great leader. 

August 23, 1940. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Jesus and the Kingdom of God 

The Kingdom of God or the Kingdom of 
H^ven can best be interpreted from the para¬ 
bles of Jesus. It comes too from the all- 
embracing idea of his teachings. Prof. Gour 
Govinda Gupta writes in Prabwidfia Bharata: 

The origin of the idea is to be traced to the theo¬ 
cracy of the Jews. Its inspiration is to be traced to 
Isaiah, its form to Daniel and its popularity to John 
the Baptist, with all of whom it had a local significance, 
being confined to Palestine and the Jews who regarded 
themselves as tho chosen people of God. 

iPalosline—the land of (he Jews on the borders of 
the Mediterranean--being the only route for attack 
availed of by the Babylonians or the Assyrians against 
the Egyptians, or by the latter against the former, and 
again by the Hittiles against (he Egyptians or the 
Arabs, as also by the Greeks and the Romans against 
the eastern neoples in general, came now and again 
under foreign domination. The Jews who found them¬ 
selves powerless against Mich formidable enemies and 
knew no end to their sufferings looked up for help to 
God who had pre.served (hem as a people for countless 
generations; and (heir righteous men—the Prophets-— 
kept up their faith by engendering in thorn a strong 
belief in the Coming of God as (ho Messiah or the 
Deliverer to establish His kingdom among His own 
people and to punish and cliasti.se (ho foreigner who 
was also the unbeliever. 

The kingdom of God thus came to be the 
hereditaiy dream of the Jews. 

They fondly looked forward to the day when at 
one blow the Roman grip would be loosened from the 
throat of His people, and a Jewish state with Jerusalem 
for its capital and a greater David for its king would 
be established on earth and the hopes and promises of 
the prophets would be fulfilled. 

So did the Jews dream and their prophets pray. 
The child heart! of it from its mother in her evening 
stories by the hearth-side, the school-boy learnt about 
it from the teacher and the Scriptures which constituted 
the only learning of the time, (he passer-by heard it 
preached in the synagogue and the prophet cried hoarse 
over it asking his people to be ready for its reception 
by being true to God and walking in His ways. The 
idea of the kingdom of God thus came to be rooted, 
deep in their hearts and their eagerne.ss for its realisation 
grew with time till the pure-hearted John began to 
preach it openly to the people and to baptise them with 
the water of Jordan saying : “ Repent ye ! For the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” thus signalising its 
approach with words of promise. John may or may 
not have fdlt the spiritual significance of the revelation 
which welled out from his heart, but Jesus it was who, 
with spiritual experience of God within Himself through 
the 30 years of preparation hidden from the eye of man, 
linked the idea of the kingdom to His own spiritual 
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realisations and felt the awakening and the call for the 
upliftment of Humanity to the Divinity of God, and 
so, to preach the truth of (he kingdom by likening jt 
to the growth of God-hood in man, the reign of God in 
the sold of man. 

Jesus preaclicd a gospel which was new 
to His countiymcn and to the world of His 
time. 

This is strongly emTdiasi.sed in Jesus’ own words 
spoken to His discijiles and audience both by way of 
admonition and caution. 

“ Verily I say unto you, that except your rj^teoua- 
ne.ss .shall exceed I he righteousness of the Pharisees, ye 
shall in no way entir into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

C. F. Andrews 

Andrews’ intense love for the poor was his 
religion. He chose to become one of them. 
Whtitever ho possessed he distributed among the 
poor. 8. A. Waiz, Secretary, Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association, writes in The Indian 
Readers.’ Du/cst : 

Once a friend gave him Rs. 1.50 as travelling ex¬ 
penses to Simla and back. On the way to the Railway 
Station he mol an Indian from Canada. He told Charlie 
that he \vii.s trying to meet him for sometime and in 
doing .so he followed him to Calcutta, to Madras and 
then to Bombay. This India-returned emigrant told 
him that he with his wife and children was stranded 
and ail of them were actually starving. They wanted 
to go back to their home in the Punjab but had no 
means to do so. This man’s wife and children were 
with him at the station. I happened to be with him 
at this time. To mv utter astonishment he took out 
R.S. 1.50 from hi.s pocket and handed it over to this man, 
saying that at (he moment he could not do more for 
him but if he w'rote to him he would see what furthm 
could be done for him. Then he went back to his how 
and told him that he could not leave and explained 
the reason for it. Charlie missed the train that day 
but was able to leave the next day when the host went 
with him to tho Railway Station, bought the ticket and, 
gave it to him. 

A King's Surrender 

The New Review comments editorially : 

King Leopold, bears the responsibility of the capitu¬ 
lation of the Belgian army. His honr^ty of purpose and 
his bravery cannot be doubted and, in a smallish place 
like Belgium where each one knows everybody else, his 
reputation was of the highest. Treachety is unthink¬ 
able in his case; but was there not an error of judg¬ 
ment ? 

Howevef painful, the episode should be reconstruct¬ 
ed with ell the information actually to hand. Th^King 
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who bad been with his army for the last months fought 
bravely and if he had to organise a rapid withdrawal, 
it was no fault of his. But further down the line, a 
gap had been cut by Germany’s motorised forces and in 
a few ^ys the Nazi columns had reached the Channel 
coast. Mcape for the Northern armies was impossible : 
three French Armies, portion of the B. E. F. and the 
Belgian regiments were entrapped. The French and 
En^ish could keen in touch with their bases through 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk. The Belgian army was 
without supplies and munitions; its numbers had dwin¬ 
dled from 700,000 to 400,000 in a fortnight, fovir-fifths 
of its planes had been destroyed in the aerodromes, 
two million refugees in panic added to the confusion. 
What King would not be moved to pity at such a 
plight of his soldiers and people ? If only hope wore 
possible. 

And how ominou.s the lastest news ; a Commander- 
in-Chief set aside, fifteen Generals cashiered, battalion.s 
of communist soldiers surrendering rn massp, the 
B. E. F. re-embarking. General Weygand helpleas to 
suggest a way out. What was to be done but accept 
the inevitable, as General Winckelman had done after 
he had lost not half of his forces or as Marsha! Petain 
was to contemplate a fortnight later when less than half 
of France had been overrun ? 

Well meaning people have not refrained from quot¬ 
ing against King Leopold as a maxim of ethics the 
common saying ; " Death is preferable to dishonour.” 

Ethics i.s not so visionary and argues that heroics 
must remain rational. 

Kings and Generals may not sacrifice I heir men 
and nation to their own military glory; the path of duty 
does not always lie along the glaring lights of publicity 
and the ascent to greatness often borrow the ill lit 
bends of the tw vaccarum. 


The Enduring France 

The map of Europe may undergo a change, 
but through geographical changes the Soul of 
France will go on radio ting the light of idealism, 
of humanism, “ of those arts that mind to mind 
endear.” WHho knows if in the mill of Karma 
Germans themselves will not be transformed by 
their contact with the French ? The Aryan 
Path observes : 

Once again the map of Europe will be changed 
J>ecause of the defeat of the g.allant French army which 
fought against very heavy odds. The world is sad at 
heart, but salutes that great army for its heroic stand 
in the cause of Liberty. It is not defeated, for the 
grand efforts it made never can be lost. The words of 
Hegnier are applicable : 

Time and shade and .«ilence seem to say. 

Close now your eyes nor fear to die with day; 
For if the daylight win to earth again 
Will not its beauty also find a way ? 

And who can deny that there has been beauty of 
ideals behind the endeavour of the French army and 
beauty of courage and sacrifice in the carnage—^which is 
now over ? Such endeavour, such courage, such sacri- 
fiM, are more powerful than bombs and tanks; they 
will rise superior to the mortal death which guns have 
temporarily brought about. 

So much for the soldier. Whai about the 
political leaders ? 


Divided counsels prevail: some resent the laying 
down of arms; others, not altogether wrongly, see the 
wisdom of it and repeat the words of Marechal Petain, 
that ” the French people look the present and the future 
straight in the face. They are showing more grandeur 
in their defeat than if they had been given vain and 
illusory projects. ITiey know their future lies in cour¬ 
age and perseverance.” 

From a different and a higher point of view 
Gandhiji supports the step taken ; 

“I think French statesmen have shown rare cour¬ 
age in bowing to the inevitable and refusing to be party 
to 8en8e]es.s mutual slaughter. There can be no sense 
in France coming out victorious if the stake is in truth 
lost. The cniiso of liberty becomes a mockery if the 
price to be paid i.s whole.salc destruction of those who 
are to enjoy liberty." 

Through the valley of humiliation the great 
people, Ihc creators and upholders par exceUence 
of Occidental culture, have now to pass. 

Though geographically France has been sacrificed, 
culturally no soldier has conquered or can conquer her, 
no dictator has murdered or can murder her. Their 
cleventh-centuiy poet, Guillaume do Poitiers, has a 
message with inspiration for today : 

There are who hold my folly great 

Because with little hope I wait; 

But one old saw doth animate 
And me a.s.surc : 

Their hearts arc high, their might is great 
Who will endure. 

The esteem and affection for France which the 
world feels are diarcd by India. They were expressed 
by the Poet Tagore in his message to President Roose¬ 
velt, as also by the silver-tongiied orator Sarojini Naidu. 
who spoke of the fall of Paris as a “world calamity.’’ 

French culture has expressed itself in the character 
of peasant and poet : there is sturd,y independence of 
thought with courteous recognition of the opinions of 
others; there is love of their land and admiration for 
its beauties which beget a respect for the patriotism 
of others; there i.s the dignity of the individual upheld 
by civil liberties while the principle of democracy is 
observ'ed in the make-up of even its military machine, 
where lord and labourer are equal; and, above all, there 
is the absence of colour prejudice which has given the 
French the highest place of honour in the opinion of 
the coloured world. 

ProfesBor Alfred Fowler 

Professor Alfred Fowler, F.R.S., for many 
years professor of astrophysiscs in the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, London, and since 1923 Yarrow 
Research Professor of the Royal Society, was, 
by common consent, the foremost spectroscopist 
of England, if not of the! whole world. He died 
in Tx)ndon on the 10th May in his seventy 
second year. His death will be regretted by 
international scientific circles. Professor M. N. 
Saha writes in Science and CvUure : 

In this coimtry many of hia Indian frienda and 
students have suffered a personal loss, for many of the 
Indian physicists bad their research training under him, 
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The writer of this note spent some time at his 
laboratory in 1922 and he remembers with gratitude 
the great help which he received from Professor Fowler 
in writing out his theories of solar and stellar spectra. 

Fowler started his scientific life in 1886 as assistant 
to Sir Norman Lockyer in the Solar Physics Laboratory 
founded by the latter at South Kensington, London. He 
took part in many solar eclipse observations organised 
by the Royal Astronomical Society with a view to 
photographing the spectrum of the solar chromosphere 
and finding out their interpretation. Through associa¬ 
tion with Sir Norman Lockyer, he became familiar with 
the latter's hypothesis of Evolution of Stars in an 
ascending and descending series and the hypothesis of 
proto-elements. 

While Lockyer was speculating on the probability 
of evolution of elements running parallel to that of 
stars, Fowler’s attention was drawn to the more import¬ 
ant task of finding out the lines ascribed to these proto¬ 
elements in the laboratory. He showed that the lines 
of sucessive stages of silicon which were used by Lockyer 
in his evolutionary scheme, could be produced success- 
fulljr in the laboratoiy when increasingly larger stimu¬ 
lus in the form of electrical discharge is used. 

Fowler’s name will always be associated with 
the successful classification of spectral lines of 
many elements which he brought to completion. 

The disooveiy of Balmer about regularities in the 
apectaum of .hydrogen, which were further extended by 
Kte and Rydberg to' alkali elements, attracted new 
workers to this field, amongst whom the names of 
Fowler and Paschen stand foremost. Fowler applied 
their method of analysis to the q)ectrum of magnesium 
and other allralmw eiements, not only in the first stage 


of ionisation but also in the higher stages. This work 
was carried out in a way which he alone was capable of. 

A brilliant piece of work was done by Fowler in 
the laboratory when in 1912, just before the appearanro 
of Bohr’s fundamental paper on the spectrum of hydro¬ 
gen, he showed that the stellar lines which were ascrib¬ 
ed by Pickering to cosmic hydrogen could be produced 
in the laboratory when discharge was passed through 
a tube containing hydrogen and helium, and his re¬ 
searches made it probable that these my^erious lines 
were due to helium. Bohr definitely ascribed these to 
ionised helium. 

It is impossible to give a full account of 
Fowler’s contributions to spectroscopy. He not 
only did a great amount of work himself but* 
also inspired others to take up this line of work. 

It was at his laboratory and under his guidance 
that Catalan, a worker from Spain, first formulated the , 
idea of multiplets of lines and classified the spectrum * 
of manganese. It is now well-known that Catalan’s, 
work led to the elucidation of the spectral lines of all 
complex elements. 

iProfessor Fowler was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1910. He was awarded Vais iirise by the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in 1913, Gold Medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1915, Royal Medal of 
the Royal Society in 1918 and Heniy Dra^r Gold 
Medal of the National Academy of Sciences, Washing¬ 
ton in 1920. He was awarded the honors^ degree of 
D.Sc. by Bristol Univeraity. He was President of the 
Royal Astro^mical Society and General Secretaiy of 
the International Astronomical Union for some rime. 
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Upton Sinclair—The American Iconoclast 

When it is stated that Upton Sinclair’s 
literary work is mostly propaganda, it is the 
truth .but not the whole of it. Sinclair’s aim is, 
invariably, to bring out the inherent weakness 
of the present social order in the world and 
to strive for establishing a new order based on 
truth and justice. But his works have, beyond 
this, an inner psychological significance. S. L. 
Pandit observes in The Twentieth Century : 

Upton Sinclair has striven, earnestly and consistently, 
to storm the Citadel of Privilege in America, the land of 
Mammon worship par excvlletw, and sought to expose 
the comiption. the blind greed, and the colossal fravid 
of modem capitalism. 

lie has suffered too for his convictions. By the 
capitalist press of the Dollar-land he has been denounced 
as the dcpuly-in*chicf of Satan, as the arch-enemy of 
morality, religion and decency in human affairs. He 
has more than once been threatened with libel suits, and 
he suffered imprisonment three times for his political 
convictions. His residence was once burnt down to the 
loss of some of his valuable manuscripts. Yet he has 
triumphed against all odds and risen from extreme 
poverty to a position fairly above want. 

Like G. B. S. he has grown into a legend 
in his own life linu'. His future reputation is 
secure because of (he intensely human appeal 
of his works. His grcatin'ss as a literary artist 
rests on firm foundation. This, in brief, is the 
thesis of Upton Sinclair’s highly interesting dis¬ 
course, Manmonr.rt : 

All art is propaganda. The theory, ‘ art for art’s 
sake,’ is an exploded myth. Through all ages those 
artists who tried to flatter the ruling claases gained 
fame, riches, honour and position in society. On the 
contrary, tho.se few bold spirits who worked through 
their art, in .spite of the oppo.sition of the powers that 
be, were often consigned to poverty and obscurity and, 
not infrequently, were even subjected to endleas persecu¬ 
tion. But, notwithstanding continued discouragement 
of really ^eat artists by the ruling cliques of the world, 
art that aims at propagating tmth and exposing greed, 
selfishness and falsehood, will not only survive but 
inspire all classes of human beings as they become more 
* enlightened. 

The writer then goes on to discuss Sinclair’s 
masterpiece Oil: 

Let us consider his great masterpiece. Oil! It is 
the product of a mature-minded prophet just as Manssas 
'embodies the idealism of a young genius. The Jungle 
dtfficribes the life of the exploited poor, while The 
Metropolis exposes the wasteful and extravagant amuse¬ 
ments of the rich. But Oil gives a comprehensive 
treatment of the various aspects of American life and 
all that Sinclair stands for. And what is the main story 
in this .novel ? Arnold Ross Junior, the young oil 
prince, is a favoured child.of fortune. He is bom with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, and his education and 
interests are fondly supervised by his father, a typical 
self-made American industrial magnate. But, to the 
horror of the family, the youngman’s sensitive mind is 
infet^ted with radical ideas that lead him to sympathise 
with the poor, to take interest in trade unions, uid to 
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associate with the dangerous 'reds.’ This results in h 
subtle moral conflict between father and son, a pheno¬ 
menon not uncommon in life. The young men's mind 
becomes a veritable battle-ground of conflicting loyalties 
and contrary impulses. The climax of the narrative 
is reached when the young idealist discards his relatives 
and even his glamorous Hollywood girl to espouse the 
cause of the workers, and seeks union with the daughter 
of a Jewish socialist 1 

New Trends in Discipline 

If one merely labels behaviour as “bad” or 
“wrong” and tries to stamp it out with punish- 
mint, one cannot got at its real cause and so 
cannot achieve any real improvement. Kathleen 
Glancy writes in The Iridian Journal of Educa¬ 
tion : 

In the ITnitod St.ite.s of .^mprieri the work of child 
guidance is still in the exporiment.il stage. Child guid¬ 
ance clinics beg.nn to be established about 1920 and they 
arc still comparatively few. 

The genera! technique t.o discover under what 
handicaps the child may be labouring and to remove 
them if fiossible. while enlisting the aid of parents, 
school, and the child him.self. if he be old enough, in 
the i5(»lulion of his problem. Tliis clinical method has 
been simimarised in the following formula ; 

fl) Children’s behaviour is held to have a specific 
esmse.. 

(2) To change behaviour the cause must be treatedi 

(3) To find the cause, the individual child must be 
studied in all his or her a.specfs and relationships. 

The underlying causes of behaviour pro¬ 
blems are often found in the child’s environment 
rather than in himself. 

Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Direclor of the Habit Clinics 
of Boston, says, “ In our c()ntact.s with maladjusted 
children, wo find all too frequently we are dealing with 
problem environments and problem parents rather than 
with probh'm children.” and from the Institute for 
Child Guidance in New York comes the following case 
in point. Steve was disorderly at school, failing in his 
lessons, and quarrelsome at home. He lied, and was 
suspicious of everyone. He was rcfeiTed to the clinic 
bec.aii.se he was thought to be stupid. The c.ause of his 
behaviour, however, was found to bo the tension between 
his parents, which was vented on his misdemcanouni. 
When the parents’ attitude was adjusted his troubles 
were cured. Parents and teachers need to have whole¬ 
some. well-adjusted personalities themselves in order 
to deal adequately with children. “Character building 
has to begin with our own.” 

The writer concludes: 

If we take the long view and realise that education 
i.s not the mere leaching of subject-matter but the pre¬ 
paration of the child for life, and if we keep in mind 
the fact that, peisonality difficulties in adult life have 
frequently had their inception in childhood, we shall see 
the harm of autocratic, repre-ssive discipline that robs 
the child of the initiative and independence which he 
will need later, or permanently warps his personality 
through the disintegrating effects of fear and shame. 
And. yet it is just as harmful to err on the side of 
over-indulgence. Discipline there must be, but it is 
futile unless it becomes implanted within the child 
himself—an ixmer control that will grow with the years 
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rather than external pressure which loses its force the 
.moment it is rmnoved. The child should engage in 
activities not through fear of the teacher or even to 
please the teacher, but because he sees value in them. 
A sense of worth in the activity itself, with a knowledge 
of definite, attainable goals, constitute the highest in¬ 
centive to hard work, and in such an atmosphere disci¬ 
plinary problems are reduced to a minimum. K we wish 
to perjjPtHato democracy in the world we must rear 
the child in a democratic atmosphere, where co-opera¬ 
tion and respect for the individual are the nile. and 
where#John Dewey has said. “ the common good is 
sought with good will.” Tf we expect the child to b<* 
self-determining in later life we mu«t not dictate to him 
but must help him to leain to solve his own problems 
and to think for himself now. Whili' feeling the urgt'ncy 
of transmitting standards and tri ditions. let us not for¬ 
get that we live in a world of change and that the 
growing generation h.as its owti contribution to m.ike 
which we mii«t not ■stifle 


Age—The Great Adventure 

Carl Bond writes in The Oriental Watch¬ 
man ami Herald of Health : 

The journey toward and down the Sunset Trial 
really is the Big Adventure. 

As the f’//r/ig phra.se.s it, yoti are now "at the cross¬ 
roads.” But it is a erossroad.s where, if you choose your 
course wisely, you may find yourself on the path to the 
Big .Adventure. 

You can, if you h'am without fretting that you 
must .slow down (he pace, conserve energy, and make 
the be.st of what can be ami should be contented ye.ars 
to come You can do it. if you imt your will power 
to work. 

Your health demands your thoughtful attention, 
with rare being taken to banish all hypochondriac ten¬ 
dencies. 

Wi'ifcltt is Ihe big bushour of the majority 
of nu n and nearly all women as (hey pass the 
half-eentury milestone. 

You may be undenveight, but jirobably it is the 
other way around. If you are a man and fat, or a 
woman who is more or less jiluitip, the pliy.sieian may 
preserilie exercise and a died. He supplies the prescrip¬ 
tion, but it is your task and yours alone to follow orders. 
Co-operate, and you will gc't astonishingly pleasant re¬ 
sults. That bulging tummy will .shrink; you will look 
better, and your elothes will agirin become ornaments 
of your body instead of coneealments of defects. 
Moderation should rule in all you do to take off weight. 
Reducing more than two pounds a week is likely to be 
harmful. 

Getting rid of excess fat calls for less food and 
drink. There is no royal road to slimne.s.s or the rela¬ 
tive slenderness you desire, ami the only safe way to 
accomplish good results Ls lo consume less but at the 
same time maintain a varied dietary. 

Eat less of everything, drink less fluids, regulate 
your use of starches and sugars in accordance with your 
directions, exercise moderately, and you will be healthier 
and happier. Also, you will look better. And. it is 
a grand and glorious feeling when the old paunch shrinks 
and •shrinks. 

Exercise can be, and usually is, woefully overdone, 
eapecialbr by those who try to huny the now process 
B 
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nature. Whether you like it or not, walking is stiU 
man’s best standby in keeping a good circulation, firm 
muscles, and a dependable bi^athing apparatus. 

The use of energy is mia«t important. 
Everything you do us(M up some of your power. 

No matter how young and vigorous you may feel, 
take time out for rest whenever you can. 

Probably the best rule to lay down is that we 
should strongly resist the temptation to pretend we arc 
as young as we were. Wc aren’t, and that is all there 
is to it. 

Self adjustment is hard to manage when 
age comes on us, creeping like a thief in the 
night. 

There are different methods of making this self 
adjustment, different because our temperainont.s ar<> 
different. What is good for the extrovert may be bane¬ 
ful for the introvert. We must study oursehes without 
becoming hnmifully introspective. 

Much of what is to bo done at fifty may be hainiecl 
from the platform of a noted financier of tin* twenties, 
who, when he had passed eighty, told an inquirer he 
believed his mental and physical strength had been 
k^t past the four-.seore mark because he had tauglit 
himself at fifty to look always forward—never backward. 
To-morrow, he declared, is ever and always the import¬ 
ant day, never yesterday. He put all reminiseeners out 
of his mind ns much as jmssible, and made it a rule 
never to talk of his boyhood. Thi.s man actually was 
young in mind and far from decrepit phy.sicall.v. uj) to 
within a few month.s of his end, which eanje to him 
when he was eighty-eight. There is the gnidepo.st for 
all : Think onl.y of to-morrow, plan for to-morrow, and 
prevent your brains from calling up thoughts of your-!''lf 
in the past tense. Do this, and you will make your 
adjustment easier. 


The Absolute as Conceived by F. H. Bradley 

In the course of his article on the Absolute 
as conceived by F. H. Bradley in The Indian 
Messenger, Pandit Sitanath Tattvabliuslian 
observes : 

F. H. Bradle.v is undoubtedly the last great, philoso¬ 
pher of Great Britain. Even aher his death there arc 
indeed eminent men in that ecainlrv' who have written 
good and even great hooks on pliilosophy. But tlu'y 
lack Mr. Bradley's depth and originality. His Airpvnr- 
ance and Reality is unrivalled in the close and tiiorough 
manner in which the deepest questions of metaphysics 
are dealt with in it. His ‘ Absolute ’ indeed is not likely 
to satisfy religious people as an object of worshifi. B>it 
curiously enough he urges people to w'orship it. Reli¬ 
gion indeed is, to him, an ‘appearance.’ But so are 


many other things, in' fact all other tlungs than the 
Absolute itself. But nevertheless our lives are bound 
up with them and we have to think and speak of them ^ 
constantly. Religion, and specially worship*, is one of' 
the most important of these things. Why should we 
neglect worship then, even though in worshipping the 
Absolute, which includes the worshipper, we should be 
inconsistent with ourselves. According to .Bradley’s 
views, philosophy to which he devoted his life, is itself 
an appearance, though he never says so. The function 
of philosophy is to think,—pre-eminently of the greatest 
object of thought, the Absolute. But in thinkjng and 
speaking of the Absolute, the philosopher distinguishes 
himself from it and so makes it finite and therefore an 
appearance. 

Judged by this standard. Appearance and Reality, 
the greatest EnglM work on philosophy, is also an 
appearance and not a reality. This is the conclusion 
to which our great philosopher brings us practically, 
though not expressly. 

We have read his great work again and again in 
sjiite of the apparent, grofe.squene.ss of some of his con¬ 
clusions, and it is our object, in writing this article, to 
give some of his views, mostly in his own words, on the 
nature of the Absolute and the arguments he adduces 
for its exist once. In this matter, we, as believers in 
Brahman, the Absolute, and worehipjieis of him. are 
fundamentally at one with our philosopher. In fact,. 
Mr. Bradley’s Ab.'olulism is essentially the same as the 
unqualified Monism of our Upanishadic Brahmarshis 
and their exponents, Acharya Sankara and his followers. 
Really, we are grateful to Mr. Bradley for the light 
which he uncoascaously throws on the thoughts of our 
own Rishis and their exponents. 

Mr. Bradley shows the unity or indivi¬ 
duality of the Absolute in essentially the .same 
way a.s Ilesel does in his Philosophy of lieligion. 

It is indeed the same as that in his Logic, 
thouph the latter is fuller and more lengthy. 
He says : 

“The ideal of spirit, we may .ssiy, is directly oipiiosite 
to mechanism. Spirit is a unity of the manifold in 
which the externality of the manifold has utterly ceased. 
The universal hero is immanent in the ))arts, and its 
.system doe,s not lie somewhere outside and in the rela¬ 
tions between them. It is above the relational form 
and has .absorbed, it in a higher imit.v, a whole in which 
there is no division between elements and laws. And 
as this principle .shows itself from the first in the in¬ 
consistencies of bare mechanism, we may say that 
Nature at once is realised and transmuted by spirit.” 

It is in this ‘transmuted’ form that Nature, and 
the finite self that sees it, are realised by the yogin, the 
earnest devotee, in his highest mornents. There is little 
in Mr. Bradlev of yoga or de^•otion, endeavour after the 
direct realisation of the Absolute. This explains the 
unsatisfactory view he takes of the self. 
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United States Prison Schools 

The Bureau of Prison in the United States 
Department of Justice oj)erate.s what is said 
to be the “ largest unified correctional plan in 
the world,” As pointed out by the United 
States Office of Education, “ to turn tlu- crimi¬ 
nal loose on society after punishment, without 
any effort to better him before he asain attempts 
to Kuin a living by honorable means, is in many 
cases the cause of making him more antisocial 
and possibly more criminal.” An educational and 
training programme t details of which are 
reproduced below' from Monthly Labor Review) 
has therefore been established by the; Bureau 
of Prisons wdiich is designed to tncet individual 
requirements and to aid in I'cstoring the jirison- 
ers to more harmonious relations with society. 

A new Federal i^ri-xoner niiisl go Ihrougli a period 
in which he is interviewed and examined by a number 
of officers—the record clerk, a.'sociate warden, warden’s 
aswistants, or institutional ease workenf*, chief medical 
officer, psychiatrist, p.'fyehologi.st. the educaticmal .super¬ 
visor, chaplain, recreation officer, and ])arolc officer. 
Each of these members of the staff studies the pri.«oner 
and recommends coirective and remedial measures. 

The classification committee composed of the above - 
mentioned staff members. pr('sided over by the superin¬ 
tendent or war<len, con.siders the data on the case and 
the recommendations of the different speciali.sts and, 
formulates a definite program with reference to the 
custody, discipline, social service, education, employ¬ 
ment. recreation, religious training, medical and surgical 
treatment, jBychiatric and p.svehological attention, and 
(wh«'n necessary) transfer to another in.-tiljition. 

• The units which constitut(' the basis of 
the educational programme for Federal prisoner^ 
are given below ; 

(1) Elementary conrse.s for illiterates .and border¬ 
line illiterates, including individuals below the fonrth-or 
fifth-grade level on standardized tests for !ichievemenl 
bflt who are able to assimilate such education. 

(2) Higher academic ediuvition for those inmates 
who arc above the preceding group on standardized test,-' 
for achievement and who wish to make up defieiendes 
in their-elementary schooling. An effort i.« made to 
organize test and instructional material from the fields 
of English., civics, and social and industrial problems, 
and similar fields on the adult level. 

(3) Allied trades and occupational claases for selec¬ 
ted industrial workers and for all vocational trainees. 
In vocational education the main emphasis is on the 
regular operation and industrial activities^ of«the institu¬ 
tion for training “ on the job.” Those prisonere who are 
able'to assimilate trade training and develop superior 
indta^ or trade skills are designated as vocational 
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trainees by the jirison nlii&sification committee and are 
nbiiftc'd to follow a i)lan of related school work. 

(4) Fairly advanced special cla.'*ses in languaKCS, 
mathematics, commercial subjects, mechanical drawing, 
lettering, and various other subjects have been organized 
(o meet the practical and cultural interests of selected 
higher-grade prisoners. 

(6) Correspondence and coll courses of study for 
those inmates who are uuable to attend classes or whose 
interests and requirements cannot be met in the units 
outlined above. With a small number of exceptions, 
all cell courses of study are planned by the educational 
department and administcrerl very much in accordance 
with the methods of standard correspondence schools. 
These cell study and corref*pondenco courses are both 
vocational and academic. Among the typical subjects 
taught are correct English, arithmetic for adults, modern 
business arithmetic, laundry practice, houscrhold refrige¬ 
ration, Diesel engines, and agriculture. 

* The United States Industrial Reformatory, Chilli- 
cothc, Ohio, has a school which is reganled as having 
the “ widest and most complete development ” in Fede¬ 
ral reformatory schools. The school proper is located 
in a two-story 4)uilding with classrooms, special rooms 
for instruction through visual aids, a well-equipped 
library, a science laboratory, a day and evening school 
for academic and vocational subjects, music instruction, 
a well-organized rccmational program, and a very suc- 
Viessful inmate council. 

The educational work conducted b.v the Federal 
penitentiarjf at Atlanta, Ga., is highly significant and 
interesting. The staff of this prison includes ^ educa¬ 
tional supervisor, two assistant supervisors, an industrial 
and vocational counselor, a librarian, and two chaplains. 

More than a thousand men are enrolled in the 
more formal classroom type of work in elementary edu¬ 


cation for adult illiterates; classes in commercial work; 
related trades and occupational groups; art classes of 
various kinds; special subjects at secondary-school 
levels; a journalism class which publishes a monthly 
publi(!ation; supplementary visual education. In addi¬ 
tion, classes and forums in religious education are con¬ 
ducted by the chaplains; educational radio broadcasts 
are conducted at regular periods during the week on the 
institutional radio system, a part of which is tied in 
with the well-known weekly program of the Town Hall 
of the Air. the records being obtained from the 1(^1 
radio station, u.sed at suitable hours in the institution, 
and followed by an open forum conducted by the in¬ 
mate group on the same topic. 

Tho Federal prison libraries play an in>- 
portant part in the eduo’ational activities of the 
penitentiaries. 

Full-time libmrian.s attached to the educational staC^ 
direct the largo institutional libraries. “ The total num¬ 
ber of volumes in the 19 libraries approximates today 
over 136,000. The accessions of books for the past year 
reached 10,452 volumes. Tlic lar^st collection is foiuid 
at the Atlanta Penitentiary, with more than 18,000 
volumes.” 

In the year referred to, 728,021 books were circulat¬ 
ed; also approximately 170,000 single issues of maga¬ 
zines. In 1938-39 more than one-third of *the books 
loaned were in the nonfiction class. In institutions in 
which there were full-time librarians the average was 
over 40 per cent. In most pisons the inmates^ are per¬ 
mitted to gp to the libraries and select their books. 
The Lewisburg Penitentiary library is open for readers 
in the evenings and is taxed for seating room. Udder a 
carefully worked out schedule of the Atlanta Peniten* 
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Mary, {>ri8oiien ar« allowed to go to the library to select 
thev own books, to browse in the stacks, or to read 
magasines and newspapers. Other large institutions use 
“ brokmobiles " (or the distribution of library literature. 


Summary Execution of Journalists in 
Amsterdam by Nazis 

The Living Age for July writes: 

Word reaches us from Amsterdam via Paris of the 
summary execution by Nasis of most of the editorial 
staff of De Groene Anuterdammer. 

This weekly, for many years a skilful and satirical 
op{)onent of the Nasis in a country where fifth-column 
activities were rampant, was one of the first objects of 
Nasi wrath when the Reichswehr entered the city in 
May. It bespeaks a great deal for the courage of the 
staff of this journal that the invadera recognised its 
imwer and were quick to descend on its plant once the 
path was cleared of snipers; but that honor is cold 
comfort for those editors who, remaining at their desks 
thou^ much of the city was aflame, were shot on the 
familiar Nari pretext of "resisting arrest.” De Groene 
Anuterdammer has, of course, tinco been suppressed; 
even the undeniably adroit Dr. Goebbcls could not 
hope to retain its format and circulation in a Nazi 
transformation (an editorial feat successfully performed, 
however, with certain Polish journals). Editore the 
world over will miss its lively cartoons—week in and 
week out, the best political caricature in Europe ap¬ 
peared in its pages—and the sardonic and cutting tone 
of many of its articles. 

Other reports state that the editors of De Groene 
Amsterdammer were not the only journalists to incur 
the wrath of the Nazi hordes. Staff members of other 
anti-Hitler newspapers in the city were also deemed to 
bo " resisting arrest,” or were charged with sniping from 
their office windows; the last is conceivably true. 

Perhaps journalism must revert to that melo-drama- 
tic era, in America, where part of the essential equip¬ 
ment of the editor, aside from his sulphurous vocabulary, 
was a six-shooter in his top, right-hand desk drawer, 
prccautionarily left open. 


The Fifth Column at Work 

The expression “ fifth column ” figures 
prominently in the new vocubulary created by 
ttie present war. The following excerpts from 
an article in The New Statesman And Naiion 
will be found interesting. 

Only a few years ago, when the Germans attack¬ 
ed Austria and Bohemia, few people knew of its existcucc 
and hardly anybody believed that it [the Fifth Column] 
was systeihatically organised in nearly every counter. 

I m 3 r 8 elf happened to be in Vienna (says the writer) 
adien the Nasis marched in. On the following day I 
spe^e to Boliders from Pomerania, police from Berlin 
and SB. men from Munich. As I was a Ge];man nation¬ 
al, they, spoke quite frankly about the military and 
politiAll* preparations for this invasioa. More than a 
irtok befors Schuschnigg began hia last struggle for 


Austria’s independence, they said, SB. men, fully in¬ 
formed about all tiie plac^ of military and political 
importance, had been placed torougd^out Vienna and 
the Austrian provinces—in civilian dress. 

1 was in Berlin when Bohemia was attacked. Whilst 
Lord Bunciman was travelling through that country, 
all the detailed plans for the economic occupation of 
Bohemia were being worked out in the offices of the 
Reich Economic Ministry, the Dre^er Bank, the 
Chemical Trust and the other industries. An engineer 
from Knapsack, who hadlormorly worked in Bohemia, 
furnished speeiallv detailed information, and worlm sec¬ 
rets from the Witkowitz Iron Works and other militarily 
important factories were betrayed by a Czech technician 
whose job it had been to repair cranes. 

In every case of National Socialist internal aggres¬ 
sion tliere were not only Quislings at the top, but 
Quislings also in apparently unimportant ]>oaitions. 

Whilst Lord Runciman was making his last attempts 
to get the Czech and Gorman Governments to reach an 
agreement, there sat in an office in Berlin one of the 
closest collaborators of Ilcnlein, the N.azi leader of tlio 
Sudeten Germans : he was the lawyer Arnold Kriessl of 
Bodenbach and was in charge of the information from 
the Fifth Column. He had a Czech mother and spoke 
German with a hard Czech accent. Not only did he 
possess very exact knowledge of tlic population in the 
districts under dispute—the language they spoke, tlie 
political party to which they belonged, etc.—^but he 
also had the most accurate information alSout the key 
l)eople in all the bunks and factories of any importance; 
and this applied not only to the Sudeten parts, but to 
the purely CJzech parts too. He had lists showing n.ame, 
age, profession, position in llio finn, salary, origin and 
political views of Sudeten German engineers, technicians 
and bank employetw. witli a note whether and how tluy 
could be used in the event of a German occupation. 

At first the Fifth Column only had the support of 
a few obliging people, but as time went on a solid 
organisation was built up; and when war broke out it 
covered nearly the whole world. Its work was facilitated 
by the close connections between representatives of 
German export firms and representatives of the Gov¬ 
ernment and iPbrty. 

By combining the commercial, State and political 
machines it was possible to thwart the construction of 
a nitrogen plant in Finland, planned by the Army and 
business iutcresrts, to accelerate the cultivation of oil¬ 
seed and fibre plants in tire Balkans, to increase the sale 
of weapons in the Far East. Only this combination 
rendered po.ssibIe the economic and military conquest, 
whi(di wc arc now witnessing. 

Not only Germ.ans but even members of so-called 
“suppressed" nations have been enlisted in the service 
of the Nazi Fifth Column. But it has never been 
generally known how many bona-fide neutrals slipped 
into their service without knowing it. One last example 
on this point : the director of a lari^ German firm met 
the secretary of one of the mo.st important industrial 
unions in the U. S. A. When the latter spoke disparag¬ 
ingly of the Nazis, the director invited him to come 
at his cost to Germany. Later on the German State 
bore the expense of the journey. When the American 
arrived he nos received most heartily b^ the Ministry 
of Economics, by thd Institute for Business Research 
and by large industrial firms, and the information he 
got was apparently objective. I myself took part in a 
conference at which the visit was being prepared. A 
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confidcDtial expose of Germany’s eaonomto position 
was used. Two pages aS statistics on Grermany’s actual 
indebtedness were tom out of the copy which was to 
be given to the American. Tlie members of the con- 
ferenoe were told exactly what they should point out to 
the American and what they should concern. He later 
on wrote a very kind book on Germar^, which was 
often quoted in German propaganda, lie American 
likewise visited Bussia. The Russians were not so well 
prepared for his visit and treated him less amiable. He 
spoke very disapprovingly of Riuasian economy. 


First Results of the Oreupation of 
Denmark 

This picture of “ free ” Uenmark untie r 
Nazi control (reproduced here from Wcrld 
Roview) is typical of their methods in occupied 
territories. 

The Gestapo, who elosrlv followed the army of 
opcupation, see to it. that the Danes’ feelinsp are not 
openly expressed. Arrests of Gorman emigrants and 
Danish citizens wore made immodiately, and efforts to 
obtain their reh'il^o h5' the still functioning Danish Gov¬ 
ernment wore unsuccessful. 

The Gestapo forbade all public mectinpp and the 
listening-in to foreign radio broadcasts. All telephonic, 
telegraphic and postal communications were put under 
their control, and archives and files belonging to the 
trade unions were confiscate)! German representatives 
are now installed in nil newspaiier offices, and the Pre.ss 
and wireless are restricted to German sources for all 
their news. All cmcnins are now showing German films 

German commissioners have been allocated to every 
Danish administrative body, and they give orders for 
confiscations and rationing One of their fir-t tasks has 
been to extend to Denmark the German system of 
utilising waste products. The Danish petrol icserve of 
two hundred and fifty thousand tons has been seized, 
railway traffic restricted, and the Germans allow private 
ears only on journeys which they consider important 

At the head of all the^c commissioners stands the 
former German envoy in Denmark—von Reuthe-Finck. 
who h.is been made special reiprc.spntalivc for Denmark 
by Hitler, and whose powers sre somewhat similar to 
those of von Nciirath in Prague. The military authori¬ 
ties are governed by a Geiman Air Foree general, 
Kanpisch. 

Danish pro%isions which foimcrly went to Englaml 
now, of course, fall to Germany, but the Danish live¬ 
stock reserves will be reduced to a minimum, as no 
more cattle food can be import)^. The Nazis have 
ordered the Danish Agricultural Ministry to replace oil¬ 
cake imports by* linseed prodnelion in Denmark itself. 
Fefr milch cows are likely to be saved from an early 
,death in the coming autumn and winter by this absurd 
demand Apart from the strategical and internal poli¬ 
tical effects, the advantages of the occupation of Den¬ 
mark for Germany are restricted to an increase of 
foodstuffs and provisions for a few months, and to 
feeding of a^tart of the German Army through requisi¬ 
tioning. TTie prosecution of the war in Norway has 
also been made easier by using up the stocks of Danish 
petrol. 
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D^ocracy and Dictatonhip 

The New York Times observes; 

Fo( more than seven yean Germany has been 
preparing to impose her will by force on other nations. 

. . . Ute demoOTatio countries have followed a different 
course. To their credit and glory be it said that during 
the years before the present war they did not subor¬ 
dinate all life to a military state. . . . They preserved 
the liberties ol speech, of press, kept inviolate the rifdits 
of the citisen, dealt honorably with other nations. 
Their governments made mistakes, but thought was not 
stifled, originality was not penalized, tolerance was not 
made a crime, truth was not trampled in the mud. 

Was this ^venture in freedom a mistake ? Is force 
the final arbiter ? 

One sees that even the Nazis admit that it is not. 
Even the Nazis attempt to justify their aggression on 
moral grounds. . . . The Nazis know that the German 
nation has a conscience. They may and do lie to their 
people, but they dare not ignore that conscience. 

The overwhelming majority of people in this coun¬ 
try who wish to s^ the Alh’ed cause victorious can And 
reassurance, even in a troubled hour, in their own deep- 
sMted faith that democracy is a stronger institution than 
dictatorship. It may take two years to equip a modem 
am^, to develop competent air pilots, to train expert 
anti-aircraft gunners. But it takes decades, even cen¬ 
turies, to develop a way of life for which men will fight 
to the bitter end because it represents that way of life 
which they themselves have freely chosen. 

Dictator^ip has still to prove that in the long nm 
the discipline which it imposes with a lash can match 
the courage and the staying-power of free peoples. 


What Benjamin Franklin Foresaw 

Writing from Paris on January 16, 1784, 
Benjamin Franklin describes seeing a balloon 
ascension. 

“ TThisl appears, as you observe, to be a di.scovciy 
of great importance, and what may possibly give a now 
turn to human affairs. Convincing sovcrcigas of the 
folly of wars may perhaps be one effect of it; since it 
will be impracticable for the most potent of them to 
guard his dominions. Five thoussmd bailoou.s, capable 
of iaising two men each, could not cost more than five 
•ships of the line; and where is the prince who can afford 
so to cover his country Wth troops for its defense, 
that ten thoimnd men descending from the clouds 
might not in many places do an infinite deal of mischief, 
before a force could be brought together to repel them.” 
’ We count this passage one of the most remarkable 
.instances of prescience in history (observes Unity edito¬ 
rially). Today wc have not balloons but airplanes and 
parachutes, as witness Finland, Norway, and Holland. 
But the principle is the same, and though it took a 
century and a half, it is now fulfilled. Just what this 
genius of commonsrnse foresaw has at last occurred. 
Yet, wise as he was, Franklin was not able to iwophesy 
accurately the effect of this phenomenon upon war. 
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innoc«at^ surmised that the possibilities of the 
balloon wovud convince "sovereigns of the folly of 
wara.” But as we now know, nothing can convince 
sovereigns, or prime ministers and presidentB, of the 
folly of wars. 0^ hundred and fifty-six years have 
passed since Benjamin Franklin wrote these words, and 
during this period war has attained a poten(Qr of mad¬ 
ness which not even a demon from hell could have 
foreseen; yet nations still settle their disputes as blithely 
by the arbitrament of arms as ever they did in dasrs 
gone by. In this field of human conduct, the race has 
not advanced an inch. Indeed, looking at etricken 
Europe at this hour, wc are inclined to affirm that mP-n- 
kind has retrograded to an age of favageiy so remote as 
fo be beyond the horizon of recorded history. 


Affairs of the Heart 

Some important facts about the heart arc 
reproduced below from Parade. 

l.t physical strain the chief cause of heart disordtr ? 

Physical strain is no longer thought to bo an im- 
porlant cause of heart disorder—although severe exer¬ 
tion will make an already ailing heart worse. Hidden 
sources of infcclion, worry, incorrect eating and living 
habits in general, are now viewed as more important 
causes of heart trouble,s Ilian physical exertion. 

How does a tired heart show up t 

Very seldom does a fired heart give adSy pain in the 
chest. It shows up instead ns fatigue throughout the 
entire body. In this instance the person feels rested 
enough when he wakes up in the morning, but gradually 
becomes more and more tii-cd throughout the day. But 
don’t eonfu.se the fatigue due to an honest day’s work 
with that due to a “weak” heart. 

Does indiqcstimt affect the heart t 

So-called “acute indigestion,” in 99-44 per cent 
of case.s. is really a he-art disturbance rather than a 
digestive di-sturbanee. Peoph- may believe that the pain 
in the he.irt in acute indigestion comes from gas in the 
stomach, or from the overloaded stomach pressing 
against the heart, but they should realize that, almost 
invariably, acute indigestion is a .sign that all is not 
well with the heart. 

Is palpitation .serious f 

Heart siireialists say more patients come to them 
for paljiitation than anv other symptom, and yet palpi¬ 
tation is usual!V a minor and misleading thing. Tiie 
symptom of palpitation usually means that the person 
has simply become unusually aware of heart_ action 
after it ha.s been speeded up a bit by climbing the 
.stairs, other exertion, or worry. 

Is faintiny a sirpi of a weak heart t 

Fainting is a.s likely to be a sign of hysterical make¬ 
up as it is of a weak heart. More people swoon because 
they want to create excitement than on account of 
heart trouble. 

Why sHf^h in the side ? 

Severe or suden exercise eguses an acute enlai^e- 
ment of the heart and the sudden rtitch of pain resulting 
from this is Nature’s friendly warning to take it easier. 


Printed and Publisbeck bjr Ramesh Chandra Roy Choudhuiy, 
Prabasi Press, Calcutta 
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iCongressJiesolves To Go Its Own Way 

At Bombay on the 16th September last 
after two days’ debate the All-India Congress 
Committee accepted by a very large majority the 
following resolution of tlie Congress Working 
Committee on the political situation in India, 
moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, only seven 
members in a house of over two hundred voting 
against it: 

“The All-India Congress Committee has given its 
careful attention to the events that have taken place 
since its last meeting, held in Pjoona on July 27. 1940, 
and to the resolutions passed by the Working Commit¬ 
tee at Wardha in August last. The Committee approver 
•of and endorses these resolutions. 

DEtHI-PoONA OfFBB WITHDRAWN 

“In order to cod the deadlock in India and to 
promote the national cause, in co-operation with the 
British people the Working Committee, even at the 
sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi’s co-operation, made a 
proposal to the British Government in their I^lhi reso¬ 
lution of July 7, 1940, which was subsequently approv¬ 
ed by. the A.-I. C. C. at Poona. This proposal was 
rejected by the British Government in a manner which 
left no doubt that they had no intention to recofinise 
India’s independence, and would, if they could, continue 
to hold this country indefinitely in bondage for British 
■ exploitation. This decision of the British Government 
shows that they will impose their will upon India and 
their recent policy has further shown that they will not 
•even tolerate free expression of public opinion in con¬ 
demnation of their associating India in the War against 
'^Germany, against the will of the vast body of the people 
of India, and of exploiting her national resources and 
man power for this purpose. 

ImPOSINO a STBOaOLB 

“ The All-India Congi^ Committee cannot submit 
tto a policy which is a denial of India’s natural ri^t to 


freedom, w.'iich .suppresses the free expression of public 
opinion, and which would lead to the degradation of her 
people and their continued enslavement. By following 
this policy, the British Government have created an 
intolerable situation and arc imposing upon the Con¬ 
gress 11 struggle for the preservation of the honour and 
the elementary rights of the people. 

“The Congress is pledged under Gandhiji's leadership 
to non-violence for the vindication of India's freedom. 
At this grave crisis in the movement for national free¬ 
dom the All-India Congress Committee, therefore, 
requests him to guide the Congress in the action that 
should be taken. The Delhi resolution, confirmed by 
the A.-I. C. C. at Poona, which prevented him from so 
doing, no longer applies. It has lapsed. 

Sympathy with Bbitish Peoplb 

“ The A.-I. C. C. sympathise with the British people 
as well as the peoples of all other countries involved in 
the War. Congressmen cannot withhold their admira¬ 
tion for the bravery and endurance, shown by the 
British nation in the face of danger and peril. They can 
hav'e no ill-will against them, and the spirit of Satya- 
graha forbids the Congress from doing anything with a 
view to embarrass them. But this self-imposed restraint 
cannot be taken to the extent of self-extinction, llie 
Congress must insist on the fullest freedom to pursue 
its policy based on non-violence. The Congress has. 
however, no desire at the present moment to extend 
non-violent resistance should this become necessary, 
beyond what is requited for the preservation of the 
liberties of the people. 

Faith in Non-violence 

“In view of certain misapprehensions that have 
arisen in regard to the Congress policy of non-violence, 
the A.-I. C. C. desires to state this afreeh, and to make 
it clear that this policy continues, notwitMtanding any¬ 
thing contained in previous resolutions which may have 
led to these misapprehensions. This Committee firmly 
believes in the policy and practice of noa-violence, not 
only in the struggle for Swaraj, but also, in so^ar as 
this may be possible of application, in free Bidia. 
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DlSA'RMAMUkX 

"The Committee is cominced, aud leci-nl world 
i-vimts have demonstrated, that compete world disarms* 
ment is ncces^trj', and (he establishment of a new 
and justcr political and economic oi^er, if the woi-ld 
is not to destroy itself and reveit to barbarism. A fitn- 
India will, therefore, throw all her weight in favour of 
world disarmament and should heiw'lf be prepared to 
give a lead in this to the world. Such lead will inevil- 
abb’ dc)>end on external factoi's and internal conditions, 
but the State would do its utmost to give effect to this 
policy of disarmament, hlffectise d^arraament, and 
the establishment of world peace by the ending of 
national wars, dc)>end ultimateb' on the removal of the 
causes of wars and national confljct.> 5 . The.st' causes must 
be rooted out by .the ending of the domination of one 
uountiy over another and the exploitation of one ])eoi>le 
or gi'oup by another. 

WuY India Want.s Fmn:uoM 

“ To tliat end India will peacefully labour, and it is 
with this objective in view that the people of India 
desire to attain the status of a free and indejicndenl 
nation, yuch freedom will l)«' the prelude to the clos*' 
association with other countrie.s within a comity of free 
nations for Ihi; peac(- and 'progi'i“S' of the world.’’- .-i 

There is no difficully in underslanUing 
what is staled in the resolution. But what is 
not biated is what the C'cnjiress is aeiually going 
to do “ to attain the status of a iree and inile- 
)>endcnt nation.” That is perhaps the reason 
why one member, Mr. (Ihulam Mohamed Jan ol 
the N.-W. Frontier Province, opposed tlie 
resolution, 

a.', he thought that it was another ultcmpl like 
llaiiigarh to evade i^.-iue. At Uaingarh the \\oiking 
Cominitlie promised a .struggle but later at Wardlui 
iliis policy was abandoned and at Poona llie It imgaih 
jiolicy was actually torpedoed and revist'd 

But Air. Yusuf Mehcrally suiiported it, 

lie found in it tlie fptospecl of launching the 
.•■iiuggle. lie said the Socialists had (o criticise the 
tiandhian policy on many occasions, but now a.- 
.Mahatma tJaudhi wa-. lor the stiuggle they suppoif:d 
Mm. Tluj were coutinced that unless they had 
.Mahatma 'Candhi u.* their leader, no struggle would be 
Miccf.s.sJul at tills critical juncture 

The reason why no definite course of action 
has been suggested or laid down in the resohition 
appears to be that Mahatma Gandhi, who lias 
j-esumed the leadership of’the C'ongress. ha“ not 
yet decided what he will do. 

There is no tall talk, no bravado in the 
resolution. That is an indication of tlie calm 
confidence which the Congress has in its own 
strength and in the justice of its cause. 

Gatidhij^s Speeches During C. W. C. 
ct A.-I. C. C. Meetings at Bombay 

Maiiatma Gandhi delivered some important 
speeches in Hindi and Fmglish at Bcanbay before 
the (Y)ngre86 Working Committee tmd the All- 
India Coagrese Committee. It is to be regretted 


that there is no space even to summarize Uicin 
anti comment on them here. two of them 
will have to be noticed. 

Addressing the All-India Congress Coraaiit- 
tex* in Hindi on the 15th September last Mahatma 
(.randhi said : 

‘■I cannot ti'll you what 1 will do. But 1 can <1 ell 
30 U what you have not to do. Their i.>, no qut^stion of 
ina.^ Civil DiAobedicncc. There may bo —I am Kuie— 
individual Civil Disobedience. 

“I am still .seairhing for something, but so lar.l 
have not been able to find out anything. As ooon us 1 
come to a decision on this, I shall Id you know. 
Meanwhile. 1 ask you to pray to Cod to give me the 
noe«?Msai 3 ' ati-cngth and courage to bear the burden and 
the heu\y r('sponsibility of loading and guiding tho Con> 
giosv. If 1 am not able to find out a waj' to guide the 
Congress, then 1 shall como bofoie you and admit niw 
faihire and ask you to tako baek the leadorship." 

fisndhiji added: 

'I'hore arc friends among u.' wlio are suapieioui?- 
that 1 might compromise with the Uritish (.lovomment. 
I wish to make it clear to those friends that there ia 
enough room in this resolution for a compromise and 
I am not afraid of going (o the Viceroy to ask him if 
the present situation does not place th' ('ongie.ss in 
danger of exiinefion.” 

Ill hi.s English speech Mahatnm (iandlti said- 

that 

be propostnl to go to the ^'iccro^■ with (he Congreas 
ri-solutiou and ask him that if the situation, a.s it was, 
was allowed (0 continue, would it not amount to extinc¬ 
tion of the Congres-. It mitv be that the Vic«*roy mav 
.sal’ to him (Cfundhif that he (Vicei’oy) was Indpless 
and he ina.v ha\e to come back empty handed. He 
would also request the 'Viceroy to give the Congress 
latitude to bring moral pri-ssun* through non-vi5en1 
means against India’s participation in (he war effort.^. 

Maliatmaji .sjioke for 60 minutt'!) in liindu- 
sUtni. after which he addresbod the Committee in,- 
English. 

On the 16th September, just before votes 
were taken on the resolution moved by Pandit 
Nehru, Gandhiji said, addressing the All-India 
('ongTe.''S Committee : 

Toda^' by pas.oing this resolutiou >ou will all become 
au army-an army of action. EM-ryuuc should striclfy 
follow tho ordel■^ of his gimeral. We must base our 
fight on non-violence. We are going to fight the empire 
whiih bclie\es in \iolcnee. If we give up non-violence 
and re.sort to l iolenee we will perish. 

Referring to the demand for mass civil dis- 
nlu'dience and no-la.v campaitjh Mahatma 
Gandhi said : 

All these yours 1 have been trying to propare you 
for that. But you are not ready. 'This is not my fault. 

I can only fight with material at my disposal. 'Fhe key 
to mass civil disobedietacc must be in tny hands. I 
know when to start ma% civil disobodienee .^d I would 
ask you to leave the matter in my hands. 

C'ontimiing, he obetTved : 

" I am not yet your captain. I will be one wlien 
\ou haw incssed (his resolution. Maul.ma Suheb said 
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todiiy- ihut 1 had told you all I wanted to convey to you 
but I told him that the A.>I. C. C. may pa?a the rcsoiii' 
tion and may appoint me its loader. I must thcrefon' 
have the opportunity to know well whom I am Roina; 
to captain and to know opinions of my -oldiers. Al¬ 
though today is my day of silence I wanted to come 
here and watch proceedings so that I may have siiiTi- 
cie^t opportunity to understand yo\j.” 

Mahaftma Gandhi proceeding said that 

'Pho present resolution wa.s a great step lowarcN 
ffwaraj and said "I cannot give you definition of 
Swaraj. I have not been able to d^ne Swaraj.. .Though 
I can not give you such a defintion I will just tell you 
what it ia...But I have given you in thia resolution the 
basis of Swarah If you hold fast to it your desires will 
be fulfilled. That is. right of free speech and ci\il 
liberty must be available to everyone. 

“That is I he root of Swaraj and the foundation 
stone of Swaraj. You mast therefore hoW fast to lhi'< 
ideal. If there is no right of free speech and civil liberty 
then Swaraj is wellnigh impossible.. .If we .are able to 
secure that right of free speech either by conipromisc or 
failing which by fight it will bn good. 

“ For the pre.sent we have to say something about 
the war. You mu.st ponder over tl>o full in>plicatioD.s 
of the resolution. You must have the right to pny what 
you want, to .say. Xo one <xin thrive if there in no free¬ 
dom of speech. IVisonal liberty, religious liberty, every¬ 
thing is ingludod in our conception of Swaraj. One 
must have the right to propag:ite what he thinks right 
provided lie does not preach violence. 

“ What i.'i our present demand ? This is not the 
time to a.sk for our independence. It i-' beyoml the 
power of the British Oovomment to confer it on us. 
By ih«* British Covet nment merely saying that India 
18 independent, India cannot become independent. India 
can be independent only if .she can hold her own when 
the British go out. We must have inherent strength in 
us to resist any foreign aggressor. We must have tlie 
•capacity to preserve our independence. 

“ IIow can the British people give us independence 
when their own independence is at .stake. OitV demand 
is for freedom of sj^ech but simply because the British 
people are engaged in a war for their very exi.stence they 
cannot curtail our freedom of expression. 

“ I ha%’e placed before vou a concrete proposition. 
When )‘OU wage a fight you havi‘ to do it for something 
tangible or eoncrete. 

“Tliat is my way of .struggh*. If you merely .-ay 
that you are fighting for independence there is no mean¬ 
ing. We must, make this a dtsir isstie, namely, that we 
are fighting to obtain the rigiit to say what we like 
—liberty of speech. In the beginning I thought it wa.s 
a small matter, but, I have pondered over it and hai'e 
come to the conclusion that it us an issue of very great 
importance. If I can get this thing then I get the key 
to Swaraj. I tflo not want you to pa.«s thus resolution 
to oblige me. If. must be done by your free will. If w 
only then I will have the necosuary .sanction bi'hincl me." 

The following words were uttered by liitu 
in Uie course of hi.s speech and perhap.s they 
•were his concluding words : 

"The'key to civil disobedience, no-ta-v eampaign. 
•etc., is in my and not your hands. You should not break 
law till I have settled with the Viceroy.” 

Oandhiji said that he would perish rather than have 
a division of (heir motherland. He wished Congres'- 
men ^hered fully and completely to non-violenee. ami 
all problems would be solvM.—.4. P. and P. 


By “ a division of their motherland ^ he 
evidently referred to the Pakistan proposal. 

From the trend of this sp^h* which 
Gandhiji delivered before votes were tiaken on 
the A.-I. C. C. resolution it seems probable that 
srftyagraha will be started if the Viceroy does not 
agree to the public being allowed freedom of 
speech, in relation to the war to begin with. 

AVe .shall have something more to say on 
Gandhiji’.s '-peeehos in another note. 

Some Obvious Comments on the Latest 
A.-I. C. C. Resolution 

At its Poona Se.s.sion the All-India ('ongiess 
Goramitlcc. piV-^ed a re-olulion wherein it was 
stated ; 

■‘The .\.-l. ('. ha- considered the statement 
issued by the W’orking Committee from Watdha on 
.Tunc 21, 1940 and confirms it. The A.-I. C. C. is of the 
opinion that, a.«» e.vplained therein, while the Congress 
must continue to adhere “trietly to the principle of 
non-violence in the struggle for independence, it is 
unable, in the present circum.stan(‘(.s, to declare that the 
principle should be exteiwh'd to free India’s national 
defence.’ 

AA'o coininoiitotl ou the Wardha statement 
iind on this resolution iti our last July and 
.Vugu.st. numbers. AA'e tvill not repeat our com¬ 
ments. In the latest A.-I. (V C. resolution passofl 
at Bombay it is stated : 

“This Committee firmly believi-, in the policy and 
practice of non-violence not only in the stnigfm for 
Swaraj, but also, in so far as this may be possible of 
application, in a free India.’’ ' 

From the practical statesman’s point of 
view the earlier resolution was right in stating 
tlnit “ in the present circumstances ” the princi¬ 
ple of non-violence could not be extended to free 
India’s internal and externa! national defence. 
That re.9olutiou was pa.s.sed “ even at the sacri- 
Icc of ” the “ co-operatiqn ” of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who is a thorough-going ahimsaist. Now, finding 
that most probably, if not certainly, satyigraha 
will be nccessar)' and no saty^aha eampai^i 
can be effectively carried on without Gandhijrs 
co-operation, the Committee has shifted its 
position, stating that it “ firmly believes in the 
policy and practice of non-violence not only 
in the struggle, for Swaraj, but al^, in so far a.** 
this niaif be possible of appUeation, in a free 
India. ” The words wc have printet^ in italics 
are perhaps meant to prevent any charge of 
v.aoillation or inconsistent^ being brought against 
the C'-ommittce. But in spite of those words, the 
change in the Committee’s po.sition in relation 
to non-violence is evident. Nothing has huppen- 
ed in the course of the last two or three months 
to make that (namely, non-violence) applicable 
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to free India which was not applicable to it be¬ 
fore. Therefore, the change can be explained 
only by'expediency and opportunism, which can¬ 
not, of course, be said to be wrong irrespective 
01 circumstances. 

We think non-violence is a high ideal, but 
wc afco hold that the use of force is necessary, 
justifiable and commendable when it is non- 
aggredaive, free from hatred and malice and 
really meant for defensive purposes and for the 
maintenance of law and order. 

We will conclude with another obvious 
comment on the %.-I. C. C. resolution. Gandhi- 
ji has laid stress in his speech in relation to it 
on securing the right of free speech, parti¬ 
cularly with reference to wars in general and 
to India's being dragged into the present war 
without being consulted. That India ought to 
have been consulted, may be repeated any 
number of times without breaking any law. 
But anti-war propaganda, with reference to 
wars in general or this war in particular, may 
affect recruitment. Thoroughgoing ahimsiists 
may consider such a result desirable, but others 
will not. 

Gandhiji on Students’ ParticiptUion 
In Satyagraha Campaign 

Bombay, Sept. 15. 

“U I were in charge of Satyagraha campaign 1 
should neither invite nor encourage students to leave 
their schools and colleges,” writes Mahatma Gandhi 
replying to a question regarding the •participation of 
students in a satyagraha campaign if it is launched. 

”To withdraw students from schools and colleges,” 
Gandhiji adds, “ is to encourage them in the programme 
of non-co-operation. It is not on our programme today. 
We have found by experience that students have not 
yet got over their passion for Government schools and 
colleges. That these institutions have lost their glamour 
is a gain, but I do not set much store by it. and if in¬ 
stitutions are to continue, withdrawal of students for 
salVsKraha will do them no-good and will be of little 
help to the cause. Such withdrawals will not be non¬ 
violent. There is no comparison between students here 
and those in England. There the whole nation is in¬ 
volved in the war. Institutions have been closed down 
by managers. Here on the contrary students leaving 
their schools and colleges would do so in spile 
of the heads of those institutions.”—I/. P. 

Mr. Savarkar on Muslim League 
Resolutions And Hindu 
Mahasabhj’s Principles 

In the course of a statement to the press 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, refers to the Provincial Hindu 
Sabhas in Madras, Panjab, Bengal, Bombay 
and. Sind publicly condemning the Moslem 
Lef^e resolutions and says the speech of Mr. 


Ainery was mainly responsible for the Muslim 
minority advancing such impossible claims. 

Mr. Savarkar severely criticises the Congress, 
particularly Mr. Rajagopalachari’s “sportinft offer” to 
the Moslem league regarding Premiership in the 
National Government and his "tacit approval of the 
P.'ikistan scheme.” ‘ 

Proceeding Mr. Savarkar says, 

" But whatever be the anti-Hindu demands of the 
Moslems or the policy of the British statesmen in egg¬ 
ing them on, the suicidal ‘blank cheques’ and ‘sport¬ 
ing offers’ are tragedies of the Congressite pseudo¬ 
nationalism. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha at any rate can and will 
never accept any other principle to determine the re¬ 
presentation of the Moslem minority other than their 
population ratio. 

“ And if but all Hindus who still, live, breathe and 
have their being as Hindus whether they happen to be 
in the Congress or otherwise unite themselves as Hindus 
demanding and defending that the Hindu majority too 
must have its legitimate rights as zealously guarded 
and .secured as the rights of anyone else, no one can 
deprive the Hindus of their representation in proportion 
to their population simply because they happen to be 
in majority or favour the Moslems as if they were a 
set of suffering saints simply because they hapipen to be 
a minority. Let all Hindus once for all aeclr>re that the 
Moslems have not obliged the Hindus by being in 
minority and the Hindus are in majority because they 
proved themselves fit to survive and outnumbered 
anyone of those with whom they had to fight in the 
continued struggle for national existence. In fact demo¬ 
cracy itself ouf^t to assure the Hindus as the over¬ 
whelming majority in Hindustan of rule unchallenged. 
But even the spirit of compromise can never go further 
than the ][>nncipic of representation in legislatures, etc., 
in proportion to population. 

“ Let the Hindus know it for certain that if but the 
Hindus along with the Hindu state.s organize a Pan- 
Hindu Front pledged to defend Hindu rights alone with¬ 
out let or hindrance, the Hindus will very soon be 
found far more powerful a factor in Indian political 
life than Mr. .4me^ fancies today the Moslem minority 
to be and the Britishers will be compelled to placate 
the Hindus more desperately than they at present do 
the Moslem minority. 

“ Tlie indivisibility and independence of India, repre¬ 
sentation in proportion of population basis and public 
.scn’ices to go by merit alone, these are the fundamental 
principles on which the Hindu Mahasabha has taken 
its stand ever since its formation and it will not budge 
an inch in future from it even if the worst comes to the 
worst.”—A. P. 

Considering the communal policy of the 
Government and the Congress policy of Muslim 
appeasement, no reasonable objection can be urg¬ 
ed against what Mr. Savarkar has said. But on 
some vital points his statement, as summarized 
by the Associated Press of India, is silent. Will 
the Hindu Mahasabha agree to occupy'seats in 
the expanded Executive Council of me Viceroy 
if the British Government does not immediately 
promise by Act or Resolution of Parliament to 
confer Dominion Status on India six months 
after the conclusion of the war as a step towards. 
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India’s ultimate independence, say, five years 
thereafter ? We ask this question, as Mr, 
Savarkar had declared in the course of a previous 
speech or statement of his that, though he or 
the Hindu Mahasabha would be satisfied with 
Dominion Status as the immediate goal, he or 
the Mahasabha will not be satisfied with any¬ 
thing less than complete independence as the 
final political goal. 

'Another question that occurs to us is, if 
with or without any such promise as has been 
mentioned above, the Mlahasabha agrees to 
accept membership in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Counicil, will it insist on having as many mem¬ 
bers thereon as the Hindu community is entitled 
to on the population basis in relation to the 
Muslim community ? 

Mr. Jinnah’s Moderation 

Clive made himself immensely rich at the 
expense of Bengal. He had ample opportunities 
to make himself far more weahhy than he be¬ 
came. But he did not seize them to become 
opulent beyofld the dreams of avarice. He was, 
therefore, amazed at his own moderation. 

The Government having rejected the offer 
of co-operation made by the Congress by its 
Poona resolution and the Secretary of State 
having declared that the Government would 
not go in for further parleys with the Congress 
for putting an end to the deadlock, Mr. Jinnah, 
it is reported in the papers, has come to the 
conclusion that the British Government in its 
helplessness cannot but depend entirely on the 
support of the Muslim League in order to be 
able to tide over the crisis. So it is reported 
that he has asked for 50 per cent, of the addi¬ 
tional memberships in the Viceroy’s proposed 
Executive Council, the “ key positions ” therein, 
and previous intimation to him of the names of 
the non-Muhammadan members intended to be 
included therein, so that, we presume, Mr. 
Jinnah may either approve of their inclusion or 
veto it. In view of the utter helplessness of 
the British nation and the immeasurable strength 
of the Muslim ^League, Mr. Jinnah’s demands 
must be considered very modest indeed. In fact, 
he could have saved himself the trouble of lay¬ 
ing down several demands by simply asking 
’that all the additional members must be the 
nominees of the Muslim League, that is, of him¬ 
self. For are not the Hindus, the Azad Muslims, 
the Sikhs, the Christians, the Parsis, etc., 
utter non-entities ? So, like Clive, he is entitled 
to feel amazed at his moderation. It is really 
a puzzle why all Indian Muslims do not acclaim 
him as their sole leader and why even some 


members of the Muslim League profess to be 
dissatisfied with his leadership. 

ImmeduUe Recognition of India 
As a Dominion 

The New Statestnan and Nation writes : 

“Parliament should by resolution straightway re- 
eogni^ India as a Dominion, and accord to some body 
of India’s elected representatives, however they may be 
chosen, the right to determine its future Constitution, 
subject to ratiheation at Westminster within a year of 
the end of the war. That formula woold allow us to 
negotiate over the nccessaty transitional arrangements. 
If we made this firm declaration now, Indians could be 
called to the Viceroy’s Council and Self-Government 
might be resumed in the Congress provinces.” 

We quote this passage from a British paper,, 
not because we have any expectation that the 
British Cabinet or Parliament will act up to its 
suggestion, but only to show that at least an. 
immediate promise of Dominion status, by 
Parliamentary statute or resolution, if not the 
immediate grant of that status itself, is not 
impracticable. 

Two Hundred Per Cent, Increase of 
Indians Naval Personnel! 

(India has a vulnerable coast-line of more 
than 4000 miles. It hafe been recognized by a 
responsible oflScer of what has been pompously 
named the Royal Indian Navy that India’s navy 
should be considerably strengthened in order to 
guard against, eventualities. “ Considerably ” 
is not the right word to use. Words like 
“ vastly ” would be better. 

However, in order perhaps to re-assure the 
possibly nervous Indian population living near 
the j^a, the officer in question, has said in a broad¬ 
cast talk from Bombay that already in the early 
months of the w^ar the Royal Indian Navy has 
by intensive efforts increased its active personnel' 
by over two hundred per cent. But what was 
the previous numerical strength of the personnel 
and what is the strength now after increase? 
If formerly there were, say, 20 men and if there 
are now that w'ould be a very imposing in¬ 
crease in percentage. But if those actual 
numbers were mentioned, the ridiculously inade¬ 
quate provision for defending a coast-tine of 
over 4,000 miles would at once become evident. 
Therefore, the actual former and present numbers 
should be mptioned. 

And Indians will also require to know hpw 
many of their countrymen • have been and will' 
be recruited lo man the Royal Indian Navy. 
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Sengal Finance Ministers Plea For Just 
Shar<^ of Central Revenues 

A resolution urging the moclilitation nf the 
< iovcrnment' of India Order, 1936, ensuring allo¬ 
cation to Bengal of her due sliarc of ('entral 
it'venues accruing from any tax on income other 
than the agricultural income was unanimously 
adopted by the Bengal I^egislative Council on 
the 13th September last. 

Speaking on the re;-olution. the Finance 
Minister drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
■pO'ition of the province and remarked that 
there wa.s very little doubt of their facing eons=- 
ilerable deficit.-; in the coming year. If the barest 
ju.“tioe had to be accoixlcd to B('ngal, he added, 
earlie.st .step-i should be taken to n'\‘er.s<- tin- 
pre.sent arrangement, the (lovernment of liulia 
I Distribution of Revemusi Order, 193(i. 

.V deficit of one erore i- antieipfde 1 next 

'vvu r. 

Deficit or no deficit, Bengal i.■^ ju'-tly cntitlcfl 
to keep for her own ib;e j» far I.'ii'ger siitire of tlu' 
!•« vemte< raised in tlie jn-ovince than r'he is 
allowed to. But it i^ <d.«o incumbent on the 
Finance Mini-ter to show (hiit :dl pos.^ible effort- 
have been made to prcMnl waste and efiVcl, 
is*onoini«by rjdrenchmenr. ('an he do <0 ? 
lA'e are :ifr;dd h(' ejinnot. 

Conditicn of Indians in Sottdi /Ifriru 

Sir Maharaj Singh, former Agent-Deneral 
for fndia in South Africa, has issued the follow¬ 
ing statement through the .\s<5ocrated Press of 
India : 

"Ctcncral Smut.-’s rrecni (hat Indiau.'i in 

.•touth Afric.'t are in nwny i-espects far happier (here than 
(hey would bo in India need.-' qualification-. While 1 
idadly admit tliat many fndian.--' .are from a mateiial 
point of view better off in South .Africa than they would 
, have been had they remained in their motherland, thcic 
are at the same time larjte numbers of Indi.sn.s especially 
in N’atal, who are living in ronditioas borderinp on 
destitution. 

“ For thoir condition the South .African Government 
aie largely responsible through (heir failure to provide 
(he same facilities for employment for Indian.s a.s for 
’ Europeans. Moreover, it i? absurd to speak of Indian- 
a.s living in hf»ppy condition* in South .Africa seeing 
that they are depriverl throughout the greater part of 
that country of municipal and political franchise, though 
subject to the .same taxation a.s Europeans, and suffer 
from several .social riiaabiliti(‘s to a for greater extent 
than in^any other part of the world, and as Sir Raza 
AH ha.s ri(i^tly pointed out, there ha.« l)een for several 
years past increasing anti-Indian legislation. 

" Lastly, if many Indians have improved their mate¬ 
rial prospf'cls by going to SoiiHi Africa a much larger 
number of Europeans, both British aiwd Boers, have 
bet^red themselves. After all most people emigrate 
to distant countries to earn more money. I gladly stab- 
that when I was Agent-Aleneral in South Africa, General 
ftmufs .pext to Mr. .1, Hofmeyr, was the most helpful 


.Minister in regard to matters affecting Indians and I 
would sooner have him as Prime Minister at the present, 
juncture than any other South African .statesman. One 
<'an only hope against hope that .a man of his world¬ 
wide reputation will not confine the excellrot. ■precept- 
in his .speeches to Fhiropeons in South .Africa but will 
include within their scope (he Indians and the .Africans.” 

—. 1 . r. 

Thi.s soberly worded and impartial state¬ 
ment ought to receive the .seriou-s attention of 
both British and South African sfetiesmen. ‘ 

British .-tatesmen claim that' the Brit>l» 
nation hac*. been fighting for democratic condi¬ 
tions for all mankind. This claim cannot be 
admittcil so long as within the Briti.<3h Empiv** 
itself there are people who are treate<l as helots. 

/lir Pilots' Recruitment and Training 

.‘-iMi.v. Sepi. lo. 

.Since the Civil -Aviation Directorate invited appli- 
ealion.*, on .AiigUiit 31, from eamlidatr-: wi.shing to train 
a.s pilot.s under the Government of India .scheme to 
form a re-unve for the air forces, .3A00 application;, have 
Iwen received by the Civil .Aviation Directoi-:ite ami a 
iinther seven thousand It.ave been handed over by tie 
Roy.al .Air Forc«'. 

With another twelve day.-, left befoA- the last thde 
for tlie receipt of applic.ations it i* expected that manv 
more eandidute-s vv'ill api>ly. In view of tlie considerable 
time whicli will be occupied in iulervirvving *0 manv 
candidates, from vvhom only tlnv'e hundred can be select¬ 
ed in tlie first instance, it has been decides! that no 
.ipplication- received .after Sci/tember 2.A will be enter- 
fa ined. 

.V .selection board to interview candidate- at oclwted 
centre-s ha.s been .set up and will commence its tour 
abotit the middle of (Ictober and the fiiut batch of 
hundred who are to be (rained under this .-cheme vyill be 
allotted for training to the various itying cltibs imnu - 
diately after srlectiou.- .A. /'. 

The ago wo live in is the tioroplane age, aiul 
all the nigo is for breaking .speed records. But 
in India air pilots arc being recruited and trained 
in as Icifturely a fashion a-s if we were living in 
the bullockenrt age. And the nmnbers recruited 
and trained would lead one to suppose that 
Inclia-’s near and distant neighbours counted 
(heir air pilol.s not by thousands but by scores 
tir at the most by the hundred. 

Thai already more than 10,(XX) young men, 
litive applied for training a« air pilots shows that 
there are plenty of them who have the pluck tn 
go in for a life of adventure in wliioh one has 
to live dangerously. 

And may we inquire if all or the bulk of 
these thousands of applicants belong to the 
classes labelled “ martial ” by uhe Britisli 
( Jov< rnment in pursuance of tlioir policy ? 

EngUind*s Educational System 

Both tlie sponsors and the critics of the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill require to 
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coDsidej' it in lelaiion to Uic system of education 
prevalent in other civilized countries—parti¬ 
cularly in Great Britain itself. The article on 
the educational sy^stem of England and Wales, 
published in our present issue, supplies mucli 
information which will be useful to all partie> 
concerned. 

No Decreojie In Crimes Against Women 
In i^engal 

rhe report of the Inspector-General of 
Police, Bengal, on the police administration of 
the province, excluding Calcutta and its suburbs, 
for the year 1939, does not show any decrease 
in crimes against women. For this very shame¬ 
ful .slate of things, the Government of Bengal 
;ind the Mussalman and Hindu inhabitants of 
the pro\incc are responsible. No party con¬ 
cerned sliould 'try to or can minimise its 
responsibility bj' saying that some other party 
is responsible, or more to blame than itself. 

The facts have been thus summarized fiom 
the i-ei^ort in an official Press Note : 

L'lcven hundied and forty-on*- of offeuc*-.*- 

against womeniworc reported to the police during the 
\ ear. Of these 148 were re^jorted ua eases of kidnapp¬ 
ing, 250 of abduction, 485 of outraging modesty, 2-19 
of rap*- and 9 of bujing and .sellmg minor.- for prasiitu- 
lion. Out of the total of 1,141 cases. 188 were fiuiilb' 
reportetl as true, 321 at non-cognizable, mi.«tak*- of law. 
false, etc.; 34 i-ate,-! were pending investigation and 
ihargc .shed wa.s .submitted in 598 ca.ses. Ol’ the charge 
-hc-et eases, 286 *-ndcd in eonviction, 217 in acquittal, 
and 95 weie under 111.-11 at the elose of the year, 'fli*; 
re.sulf of polie*- inte.-tigation into line cas«-s of thi- 
uatun- were good. 

In 627 cu.‘?es, the ridim- wen- Muslims and in 511 
i j-ses Hindus, m 736 ease.*, the culprits wen- Muslims 
and in 394 c,as<*.s Hindu-*. In 4 ea-ses tlie culprits were 
of both communities, in 2 ca.-e.s Anglo-Indian and 
Indian Christian and in culprits were unknown. In 
the large majority of case.s the tidim** and ass.ailants 
were of the .same community. 

The actual iimuber of cases is much larger 
than what are reported to or recorded by the 
IKilico. And many reported or recorded cases 
fail to be proved because of the ixiverty of the 
family of tlu; t'ictims or becautje tlic witne.sses 
are terrorized by the culprits and their gang. 
And some of the cases reported to the police are 
<-ither not at tfll placed on record or are not 
si-riously taken uj) for investigation. 

Retirement of Mr. K. Natarajan 

The Indian Sociai Ri former completed fifty 
years of it-i* remarkable and veiy useful career 
in the first week of September, 1940. For well- 
iiigh the whole of this long period Mr. K. Nata¬ 
rajan was its iKlitor, and has now rctin^. 
transferring its editorship to hK^ son, Mr, S. 


Natarajan, who bus been its joint editor with 
him for several years. By editii^ the Indian 
Sooxtl Reformer wiUi great ability and with 
wholeheai^d devotion to the cause of reform,, 
Mr. K. Natarajan has ^catly advanced the cause 
of all-skied progress in India. He-has never 
understood social refonn in any narrow sense.. 
He has dealt with religious, ethical, ijolitical, 
economic and educational topics, and problems 
tdso as having a hearing on social reform. His- 
writings have been remarkable for independence 
of judgment, wide range of information and 
penetrating insight into the core of many a sub/- 
ject dealt with by him. 

He is fortunate in having a .son whom he 
could train in his own particular line of work 
and who has already given ample proof ot 
ability to maintain the traditions of the paper 
whose editorship has devolved on him. By his 
extensive travels and his study of all those kinds 
of subjects wluch joumalrsts inquire to know 
he lias fitted himself for the duties of lus resiion- 
^ible office. We wish him all success, which will 
gladden iiis father’s heait. 

Mr. K. NatarajanV rest has been well 
earned. A\’e wish him a Iwig life of quiet con¬ 
templation and study. We are sure that, though 
he has taken leave of the routine work of an 
L-*litor, he uill continue to respond to all public 
calls upon lii;> mature judgment, liis wisdom and 
lii- >cholarship. 

V. S. A. if ill Not Fight 

President lloosovelt ha.' deelaaed that he 
hates war more llian ever and is supremely 
determined to do all he can to keep war away 
from the shoie.'. of America for all tame. Quot¬ 
ing from the Democratic PartyV Chicago- 
programme lu* s-aid : 

" We will not j>articii)aU- in ioreign ware and wilt 
not Miiid the unny, navy and an force to light abroad 
*-.\('ept in the e.-n-e of .-ittack. • Amcncaa people know- * 
that against the raging foree>. let loose in the world the 
i)«->*l defente is ih*- .strong*-.?! preparedness.’’ 

Hence conscription has been introduced in 
AiiK-ric:., fabulous smus are being spent for 
bringing into existence, the most powerful navy ' 
in the world and air squadrons -second to none 
pos.-.t-ssed by any other country. 

America continues to help Britain with 
aeroplanes and armamenta and various kinds of 
war materials in unstinted measure. • 

Britain’s Glorious Fight For 
Her Freedom 

t 

The courage, steadiness, composmt' lyid 
skill with w'hich the British peqile are fight-mg 
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day after day, hour after hour, in defence of 
their freedom and their hearths and home* can¬ 
not but be admired and respected. Though 
Britnin’s dealings with our country have been) 
neither just nor sympathetic, we wholehearted¬ 
ly wish her complete success in her glorious 
efforts to keep all foreign contiueror-^ from her 
shores. We feel deeply for the sorely troubled 
and afflicted people of the towns an<i villages of 
Britain, ruthlessly and indiscriiiiiiiatoly bombed 
by German raiders. 

Britain Has Taken The Offensive Too 

In warfare to take the offensive i-' often the 
best means of defence, and generally it innsi be 
an effective part of successful defence sti-atog>'. 
So it was only to be expected that Britain would 
take the offensive against Germany and Italy 
and carry the war into those enemy nations' 
cami>s wherever possible, in Europe ami Africa. 

But the sufferings of [)eople, whether 
Britishers or their enemies, give us no plea-ure. 
We feel miserable that human civilization is still 
at the stage when mutual sanguinary retaliation 
8t‘ems quite natural and usual. 

Anniversary of the Indo-Polish 
Association 

The Indo-Polish Association celebrated its 
anniversary in Calcutta on the 17th September 
last under the presidentship of Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan. He read out at the meeting 
the following message of Rabindranath Tagore : 

A year ha.s passed since Europe was plunged into 
long-threatened war by German in\'asion of Poland. 
There i.s hardly a country that has not suffered, and 
the smallest, mo-st helpless and most innocent have 
suffered most seveieiy. As the .“^tnigglo intensifies, loa\‘- 
ing behind it in human society its hideous trial of 
di^gurement and death, my mind turns continually 
, to the men and women of those .suffering ^peoples for 
whom the after-math of-war may be more bitter than 
the fight itself. May they have the poor comfort of 
knowing that they arc not entirely forgotten. 

. Sir Sarvapalli said in the course of his 
presidential address ;— 

“ It is a tragedy that in this critical situation, this 
most critical hour, Great Britain was not in a position 
to declare openly and in unequivocal terms that she is 
pled^d to setting up a free self-governing India, that 
she is pledged to leave it to the representatives of the 
Indian people elected on widest franchise to draw their 
constitution. It will not hurt the interests of Great 
Britain; it will on the other hand capture the imagina¬ 
tion of the people of this country and the issue of war 
will not be an academic issue but a live and concrete 
issue for the people who will be generous and sympathe¬ 
tic towards Britain.” • 

Referring to the A.-I. C. C. decision St 
'.S arvapalli said, 


When I look at the discussions of the A.-I. C! C., 1 
deplore that the course of events have led them to the 
decision they have taken. I know it goes against the 
grain of Gandhi to do anything which will hamper 
Great Britain in this struggle. He would be Jhe last 
man to put Great Britain in any kind of embarrassment 
in this critical situation. I know he will try to avoid 
launching any kind of movement which is calculated to 
bring trouble to the British people in this present strug¬ 
gle. It is yet possible to change the Congress attitude 
of non-co-operation into one of hearty co-operation if 
only they arc able to rise to the greatness of the occa¬ 
sion which has presented itself. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag spoke on the achievements 
of Poland in the domain of culture and 
humanity. 

Dr. Maryla Falk, a Polish lady who' is a 
teacher in the Post-graduate department of the 
Calcutta University and is one of the Secretaries 
of the Association, in an illuminating address 
referred to the history of Poland and concluded 
by saying that both Poland and India had 
Kaliyuga and both were looking forward to the 
dawning of Sa^yayuga. She said both India and 
Poland would unite their efforts to resurrect 
humanity. 

Dr. Hirannioy Ghoshal, Profcs.^r of Bengali 
in the University of Warsaw, an eye-witness of 
Poland's recent indescribable sufferings, who 
attended the meeting with Mrs. Ghoshal, a 
Polish lady, referred to the formation of a 
similar Indo-Polish Association in Poland at 
Warsaw. He appealed to all Indians to unite 
their efforts in the defeat of the forces of des¬ 
truction. 

Sir /. /. Thomson 

, , . London. Aug. 30 

Iho death is announced of I he 'physicist. Sir J. J. 
Thomson. 

Sir Joseph John TTiomson. born near Manchester 
on the I8th December, 1856, had his education in Owens 
College and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was the 
Second Wrangler and Second Smith’s Prizeman in 1880. 

After obtaining the O.M. and DSc. (Oxon.) he had 
an eventful career, as a Professor in Dublin, London, 
Victoria, Columbia (N. Y.) Cambridge, Gottingen. Oslo. 
Sorbonne and Edinburgh Universities. He was Honor¬ 
ary P.R.S.E., LL.D. (Princeton, U. S. A.), F.R.S. in 
1884, and was Master of Trinity College, Cambridge 
since 1918, where he had all through a great career. 

Besides copious recognitions for his great mind and 
achievements, including the Presidentship of the Royal 
Society, Sir Joseph TTiomson was awarded the Nobel 
Prise for Physics. Among his numerous publications, 
some important ones include ‘ A Treatise on the Motion 
of Vortex Rings’ in 1884; ‘Application of Dynamics t.T 
Physics and Chemwtry.’ He dealt exhaustively with 
electricity and magnetism and was made famous for his 
thesis on ‘ Rays of Positive Electricity,’ which had won 
for him the best recognition in his lifetime. 

London, Aug. 31. 

The Press pay tributes to the life and work of Sir 
J. J Thomson eminent physicist and for 22 years Master 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge, who died yesterday, 
aged 83. Thomson who was recipient of academic 
honours from all parts of the world is universally recog¬ 
nised as discoverer of the electron. His work as Caven¬ 
dish Professor of experimental physics in which he suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Ray Leigh had revolutionary influence on 
theory of physics. He later became professor of physics 
in ftte University of Cambridge.—B. O. IP. 

While physicists are acquainted witli li.« 
^achievements in detail, to laymen he i.« known 
"cMefly S'? the discoverer of electron. 

Relief Urgently Needed For Flood- 
devastated Contai 

Sj. Pramatha Nath Banerjec, a resident ol 
Contai and a member of the Central Contai 
Flood Relief Committee, has issuetl the followinf; 
appeal : 

Contai has been cxperirnciug heavy inundation for 
two months owing to excessive rainfall, once in (he first, 
week of July and again in the iii>t week of August. 
There was also a heavy shower on (he 15th August Iasi. 
To add to it fresh heavy shower again increasc<l the 
water level. The fields look like a vast sheet of water 
even in this month of Bhadra, when green 'paddy plants 
would have pleased the eye-sight. The rainfall wa.s 
7 inch on the*26th instant and the day following. Ileports 
have reached us from different thanas of the sub-divi¬ 
rion that the lrun.«plantation in rare high fields has again 
been submerged under water and thus the little ray of 
hope for cultivation of high fields in .some ))arls of the 
.•*ub-division has vanished altogether and the eultivatois 
have been struck with panic and despair. 

Famine and starvation are staring at tlu- face ami 
the Marwaii Relief Society i.s ihc only organisation, 
which has taken up relief work in (wo out of the 20 
TTnions of the Contai tbana. Relief work hax not yet 
bei?n started in other thanas for want of funds. The 
Hindu Mahasabha has not yet started the relief work. 
Famished people are crowding the (('lief headquarter 
and the Congre.«s office for helj). But many of them 
are going back in despair as no adequate help could be 
given for shortage of funds. The local Congress workers 
;m; collecting funds'from (he rich people to meet the 
.riluation but their collection is insignificant compared 
with great needs of the exigenc.v. Contai is faced with 
a serious famine unles-s timely help is rendered by the 
different relief organi.«ations of the countiy. Thousand.s 
of people of the Contai sulj-division rely entircl.y on the 
charity of (he generous iniblie in general for saving their 
lives. The distress of (he cattle has also become intense 
and report has reached that cattle arc dying for want 
of fodder. Reports of house-collapsc are coming from 
inlorioi-s. 

The latest Teport shows that the Kaliaghai river 
is breached at Gokulpur. The Contai-Midnapur road i-^ 
under water at many places, Palashpur thana flooded. 
Due to onrush of water towards Bhagwanpur, Egra and 
('outai thanas great danger is apprehended. Will not 
the Government start relief work even at this stage ? 

(\)nt£rti is a sub-division of the Midnapiir 
district. Its population numbers some nine lakhs 
of people. While some other parts of Midnapur 
have also been inundated, Contai has suffered 
most. Relief is most urgently required. There 
is no doubt that it its the bounden duty of the 
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Government to give the flood-stricken people 
adequate relief, but we the people must also do 
our duty. Even if the people of Oontai had no 
claim to our gratitude, they would be entitled t(t 
our fraternal help as fellow-countrymen. But 
during the stirring times of the last great strug¬ 
gle for freedom they made great sacrifices and 
suffered most heroically. That is an additional 
reason why we should come to their rescue. 

At a public meeting of the citizens of 
Calcutta a Central Contai Flood Relief Cora- 
inrttee has been formed with Sjt. Ramananda 
Chatterjee as pffdsident, Kumar Devendra Lai 
Khan as treasurer, and Sjt. Amarendranath 
Chatterjee, M.L.A. (Central) a< secretary. 

We earnestly appeal to all our readers to 
send their contributions quickly to the treasurer 
of the Committee, Kumar Devendra Lai Khan, 
3 Minto Park Road, Bhowaniporc, Calcutta. 
There is no time to lose. Even a few pice will 
go to prolong a life for a day and perhaps to 
save it. 

Latin Address Read At Oxford 
Convocation in Santiniketan 

The Latin address read by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Henderfeon at the special convocation of 
(he Oxford University held in Santiniketan on 
the 7th .\ugust last for conjerring the degree of 
Doctor of Letters honoris cama on Rabindranath 
Tagore, was composed at Oxford by the autho¬ 
rities of that university and sent out to India in 
a printed form. It was translated into English 
by Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court of India, and the translation was 
read by Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. Oxford’s 
apinociation of the Poet als manifested in the 
Latin address, is quite noteworthy. 

Abdication of King Carol of Rumania • 

On the 5th September last King Carol of 
Rumania abdicated in favour of his son, the 
Crown Prince Michael. 

Rumania has had recently to part with much' 
of her territory. King Michael will be king 
practically only in name, as the country will 
bo ruled by a dictator. 

The forced cession,of Rumanian territory to 
Hungary seems to have been the cause of 
a " reign of terror ” in the ceded territpry. 

Budapest. Sept. 16. 

A semi-ofiidul statement accuses the Rumanian 
army of a ten-day reign of terror against the Hunga¬ 
rians living ^ the territory ceded to Hungary. 

The statement adds Rumanians were also' proceed¬ 
ing against the 700,000 Hungarians still under RunAmian 
domination and declares: “It is evident the crisis 
between the two countries continues.”— 
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Japans Territorial Gains in China 

We read in the Neivs Rdease of the China 
Information Committee, dated July 29, 1940: 

Duriug the three years of war between July, 1937, 
and May, 1940, Japan has penetrated 552 of China's 
1973 Imcn (eountrice) and occupied 15 of Cliina’s 23 
municipalities, stated an official i-eport of (he lloaid of 
Military Operations, 

The 652 penetrated hificu represent only 28 per cent 
of China’s total territory. Even in many so-called occu¬ 
pied hsien, the report said, Chinese district administra¬ 
tion caiTies on in the countryside. Japanese penetration 
is most extensive in Hopei. Shantung. Shansi, and 
Kiangsu. Only one Imen in Kwangsi Fro\ ince is lost to 
the enemy and two in Hunan. Taking the fifteen war- 
affected provinces of Suiyuun, Chahar, Shantung, Hopei. 
Kiangsu, Shansi, Anhwei, Hupeh, Fukien, Chekiang. 
Kiangsi, Hunan, Kwangtung. Honan, and Kwongp^i into 
consideration, the Japanese ha\'e partly or fully occu¬ 
pied 652 out of a total of 1,186 hsicu and 15 out of 16 
municipalities. 

It has taken Japan three years’ ruihlcss 
warfare involving au expenditure of billions of 
ten and hundreds of thousand' of easualties to 
(Kvupy 28 per cent, of Chinese teriitory. If she 
wants to occupy the whole of t^-hina, a.ssuming 
that to be practicable, it would take another 
nine year.s to do so.. China has at prestmt a 
better trained and a bigger army than when 
the war began, and the natural resources of the 
eountiy art‘ better developed than before. It 
is true, Japan ha^ created great obstackvs in tlie 
way of China’s getting arms and ammunitions 
and war materials in general from abroad. But 
the difficulties have not yet proved insuperable. 

On the whole it seems (Miina ean hold (uii 
longer than Japan can fight. 

Personnel of the Oiidh Chief Court 

One of the reasons why, aeeonling to llie 
British Oovennuent’s spokesmen, it ought to 
Remain in India as arbiter of her destinies, i' 
that minority interests* must be safeguarded and 
(irotoeted. The paragraph extracted below from 
The Leafier shows how that' is done in the 
, rnik’d Brovineo', where (he Muslims form 14 
lier cent, of the population and the Hindus 84. 
'Protection of minority rights evidently means in 
the British officittl lexicon the ignoring of tlu* 
rights of the majority, if they have any. 

Wliy lias Mr. Ohulam Hii°iiin Butt been appointed 
to the bench of the Cffiicf Court of Oiidli until Decem¬ 
ber no.\t ? Now the constitution of the boneh will be 
one Indian Christian, two British I.C.S. officers and two 
Muslims. It will be noted that there is not a single 
Hindu on the bench. If this Is the British Government’s 
notion of communal fairness wc wish them joy of it. 
Their anxiety to please the Muhomedans may be human, 
but it does not on that account make it commendable, 
—or wise, even from their point of view, as it is not 
calculated to draw the Hindus nearer to the Govem- 
lueiit. What is the sense or the logic or the fairness 


of the Government’s feeling against the Congress being 
thus expressed against the Hindu community as a whole ? 

Sri RajagopaktehariaPs “ Sporting Offer ” 
and Non-rejection of Pakistan 
Proposal 

Both the V'ieeroy and the Secretary of Stale 
having said that “ important elements in the 
national life of India,” the Muslim League m- 
eluded, denied the authoiity of the Congress, 
Sri Rajagopalachariar made a “ sporting offer ” 
to Mr. Jinnah that if the Government agreed 
lo the establishment of a National Government 
the Prime IMinistership might be offered lo a 
Miissahnan who would have the right to choose 
his cabinet and that he (Rajaji) imdert'ook to 
obtain the consent of tin* Congress to this pro- 
l>o.sal. He did this to test the sincerity of the 
(foveinmcnt, .saying in effect that if the 
League would not obey the authority of 
the Congres.«, the Congn'ss would obey 
(he authority of the League. AVith reference 
to a Muslim eritiekm of this ‘‘ sporting 
offer ” that it was a dodge to make -I he Muslim 
League give* up its Pakistan proposal and accept 
the Congress belief that Hindus and Muslims 
and other 'Indians form one united Indian nation. 
Rajaji said further tli.al the aeoeptanee of In'- 
“ -poding offer ” woulrl not stand in the way 
of the League going on vvilh its efforts to divide 
India into llindusthaii and Pakistan. 

Sri Rajagopakchai’iar acted unwisely in 
making (he offer that he <lid and he further 
embittered the minds of the Hindus by .saying 
wliat he did about (he Paki.stan projKisal, as it 
led them to infer that he was not an out and out 
opponent of (he Pakistan jiroposal. 

Neither the British Government nor the 
.Mu'lim League has taken any notice of his 
•'s|)oi'ting off(>r.” The.v may have considered it 
l)eneatli notice. Sri liajagoi)alaehariar may or 
may nor have learnt a Uv-son from this treat¬ 
ment of his offer. 

.\fter the iii'iilting telegraphic rejily which 
Mr. Jinnah gave to Manlana Abul Kalam 
Azad’s confidential telegram lo him, both of 
which Mr. Jinnah imblishecl without obtaining 
the Manlana’s permission, it was thought the 
Congress and Congressmen individually wouM 
have nothing to do with Mr. Jinnah. But that 
anticipation has not proved correct. 

•* 

Surya Kumar Shome 

Sj. Surya Kumar Shome, M.L.A. (Central). 
of Mymensingh died in Calcutta on the 18t'h 
September lai^ 

Sj, Shome was a leading lawyer of Myracn- 
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singb. Ho joined the Non-co-operation 
movement in 1921, suspending a lucrative 
practice at the instance of Deshabandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das, of whom he was a close associate 
and devoted follower. In 1921, when the late 
l>eshabandhu and his immediate sueccssor Sj. 
Hardayal Nag were arrested, Sj. Shome was 
appointed the ‘ Dictator ’ of the Bengal Pro- 
vii^cial Congress Committee. Sj. Shome was 
elected imcontestcd to the Central Legislative 
Assembly and had been a member of the Con¬ 
gress Nationalist Party. His unostentatiou- 
manners and sincerity of purpose endeared him 
io all parties and in the early days of the 
nationalist movement he played an importani 
part in the political life of Bengal. 

Sj. Shome wa.s also arrested and convicted 
dining the (^ivil Disobedience movement in 
1931. 

Somet-Danish Trad-p Talks 

London, ScpI. IS. 

Trade lalks between Denmark and Russia are .short- 
Iv to begin. A Danish Trade Delegation is on it-, way 
to Moscow. * 

A eommercial nii'>'-ion h:i'i .irrived in Rome from 
Kinland.—Rei/ter. 

As Denmark i's at present practically a ptirt 
of Greater Germany and Finland is within the 
“ '■'pbereof influence ” of Soviet Russia, are these 
commercial talks and mission.s indirect mcthorls 
to bring about rapprochement hetAveen Russia 
and the Axis Powers ? 

Italians in Egypt 

Cairo, Sept. 17. 

A war cominnulqiir ."tale- lli.il “eontinning llx ir 
.iiivance along the coastal bell in Egypt, two enemy 
i-ohimns supported by .strong forees in the lAMr occupied 
.Sidi Barrani last evening. 

Throughout the day llu' cn<'my sustained casualtic.-. 
from the bombing an3 harassing action by adxanci-d 
clement* of our tanks and artillery. 

On other fronts there is nothing to report." 

A series of bombing raids wrr(’ made la.st night on 
enemy motor traasport concentrations east of Bugbug. 
s:iy.s an Air Force commnniqiir. Many direct hit.* were 
i)b«en’pd. resulting in numerous fins and explo.sions. 

In air operations again.s|, Eritrea, there was success¬ 
ful attack a^ins^ the Asmani aerodrome and direct, hit 
was scored on the hangar. 

A formation of enemy bouibeis approachc<l Malt .a 
ye.sterdBy but turned away without dropping any bonii*.* 
when our fightera appeared. ItVom all of yes|prda.\''s 
operation.s our aircraft returned .s»fely.— Peutt c. 

British Str.ateov Aims .at Smothebino 
*It.aman Adv.anoe at Sourcb 

London, Swt. 18. 

Although the Italian advance into Ef^tian terri¬ 
tory hitherto amoimts only to about 60 mil^ and that 
attackers are permitted to go on Is for the simple reason 
that they cannot halt, writts Reuter's military correspon- 
<lent. At Solium, there is only a small harbour through 


which .supplies cannot be obtained even if the Italian 
Xavy is able to ensure them. 

Sidi Barrani, now the advanced post of th<f enemy, 
was previously lightly held by British mechanised forces 
amounting to about one comf^ny. General Wavell 
never had any intention of resisting an Italian advance 
in that neighbourhood. The British policy was oao of 
elastic defence and aimed at inducing the Italian army 
in Libya to put its head—like a tortoise—out of its diell 
—and then hit the head. 

Hitherto all reports confirm that the Italians have 
been given nothing to attack but the situation now 
becomes more active as from Sidi Barrani onwards, a 
metalled road Avill be available.— Reuter. 

Manufacture of Some Chemical 
Products in India 

Simla. Sept. 18. 

J’or th(' fir.<-l lime chloroform, calcium lactate ami 
acid have been produced by Indian firms and samples 
ha\c been leceived by the Medical Store.* Department 
for tests. 

Sample.* of carbolic ai-id and crc.<ylic acid, a dihin- 
Icctant. have been found satisfactory. The latter is rc- 
fjuiivd to the manufacture of ly.*oI. A .sample of sa>i»ni- 
fied crcsol made by thw firm is being tested at the Cen- 
iral RcM'arch Institute, Kasaiili. 

The choloroform has been produced by a Ikngitl 
linn and the sample Ls being tested for rjualilv at the 
Hiocheniical Standardisation Laborutorv, Calcutta, which 
i* testing a sample of calcium lactate. 

Samples of anasthetic aethar prepared by a Bengal 
liim have been tp.*ted b.v tlic Aledical Stones Depots 
and found .satisfactory. TTils item has bc*en in proiluc- 
lion for two years by the Department. 

.\n Indian firm is making five to fen loas of acetic 
acid glacial per month and is able to increase it to 
80 tons a month without additional plant. It ha.* raw 
material'' suffic'ieni for one ypar.--f’. P. 

Muslim League's Demands Condemned 
at Simla. Public Meeting 

Tlic Mtisliiii I-oagxie’s doniuiuJs were stroiij^- 
iy ilonoum-ed at a public meeting of Hindus and 
Sikhs witli Raja Sir Djiljit Singh in the cliair 
held at Simla on the 17th_September last. • 

The meeting passed a resolution viewing '‘with deep 
misgiving the negotiations which His E.\cp|lcncy the 
Viceroy is carrying on behind closed door.* with the 
Muslim League ” and affirming •' that if Mr. Jinnah's ^ 
unreasonable demands are conceded, it would alienate, 
the sympathies of other communities and classes and. 
i rcale serious diflii ulties in the way of co-operation." 

The mcciing also placed on record its defi¬ 
nite opinion .and firm dPtennination 

“ Dial in order to maintain internal order and 
.•ii cure the safety of India from foreign aggression, it is 
mipcralive (hat India's resources in men amf material 
■‘hoiild be mobilised withotit any further delay and its 
ilefence organised on a sound basi.* anti on up-lo-djile 
lines.'' 

Dr. Moonje, Sir .logindar Singli, Sir 
Gokulchand Narrang, Sir Jailal, Mr. Shamdas 
P. Gidwani and Snrdar Gangasingh .spoke on the 
rc.solution. 
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Sir Jogindar Singh said: 

“H; E. the Viceroy must be aware that while he 
has been negotiating with the Congress and the Muslim 
League, who have been bargaining and hesitating, the 
martial and other classes have been aware of the 
dangers and of their duty and giving their unstinted 
support in men and material.” He could not ira»ne 
that the Viceroy would betray their faith by conceding 
to Mr. .linnah's demands. 

Dr, Moonje asserted that 

The result of accepting the Muslim League’s de¬ 
mands would be to place Hindus under Muslim domina¬ 
tion. Hindus, he declared, would never accept that 
position. Hindus were the natural and rightful owners 
and Rulers of the Land; but by tradition, culture and 
civilisation they had never in the past committed and 
would never in the future commit aggression on peace¬ 
ful minorities. 

Raja Sir Dal jit Singh said that 

He was one of those who had given the best yeuis 
ot his life to the service of the King-Emi)cror. He 
could not help .striking a note of warning against the 
idea of enthroning a single community in seats of 
authoril}’. “ This would mean.” he said. ” converting the 
majority into a minority. This would be against all 
sense oi justice and would be illegal and uueonstitu- 
tional. Already people are apprchcnsiie that their co¬ 
operation may only help in o^tablishlng Muslim domin¬ 
ance. As a loyal subject of His Imperial Majesty I feel 
it my duty to say without hesitation—reflect before you 
lake the final plunge. Do not saerifice India and jus¬ 
tice because you ha\ c imolvcd .voursclf in a net from 
which tile only way of escaiie is to break it. Britain 
IS figjiliug in the name of freedom, liberty and justice. 
Britain cuiiuot afford to betray tliese jiriucijrles of ally¬ 
ing with a single community at the risk of losing the 
confidence of ox’er 300 out of 400 million Indians."— 
A. P. 

A Distingmshed Lady Student 

Dacca, Sept. 13. 

Miss Anima Sen stood first in First Class in the 
Dacca University M.A. Examination in Philosophy held 
last July. She is the first woman to get this distinction. 
—U. P. 

9 

Franee*s Cup of Misery 

New Vobk, Sept. 13. 

Petain Government is reliably reported to have 
received a demand from Ita^'’ for the demobilisation of 
ail French troops in North Africa and a demand from 
Germany for the surrender of 58 per cent of livestock 
in unoccupied France. 

Demands Rejected 

Both the demands arc said to have been rejected 
and diplomatic quarters in Washington believe, as a 
result, the future of the Petain Government and un¬ 
occupied ^France may be vitally affected. 

But Germany and Italy are in a position to 
enforce their demands. 

A Reuter’s message appeared in the papers 
recently to the effect that Germany has asked 
France to pay 20 million reiclis marks per 
mensem as the cost of the army of occupation 
in the parts of France occupied by Germany. 


To call upon a people to pay for the main¬ 
tenance of their servitude is adding insult to 
injury. Ekislavement is hell. But the French 
people are finding that there is a lower depth 
of degradation than hell itself. 

Bill to Promote Widow Marriage 

Sjt. Manomohan Das, M.L.A., has intro¬ 
duced a Bill in the Bengal Asicrably for the 
promotion and propagation of widow marriage. 
Considering the very large number of Hindu 
widows of marriageable and child-bearing age 
in Bengal, and considering also that many Hindu 
casles in Bengal arc rapidly dwindling in 
numbers because of lack of brides who arc 
maidens, all reasonable means 'should bo adopted 
for promoting the marriage of widows. 

The Bill in question makes it penal for any 
widower to many a .spinster. If he want- to 
many, he must marry a widow. Wc would 
support even this drastic step if it had a chance 
of producing the desired effect. But wc do not 
think it would result in any appreciable increase 
in the marriage of widows. But wc may be 
mi.stakcn. So, though in the abstract we are 
against all interference with human freedom 
in nuptial matters, wc are ready to waive our 
objections and give the Bill a trial—so great i- 
the need and desirability of the marriage of 
young Hindu widows in Bengal. 

Legislation Against “ Bridegroom-price ” 
and “ Bride-price ” 

Perhaps the practice of the guardians of 
bridegrooms demanding extortionate dowries 
from the brides’ guardians is not confined to 
Bengal. But in Bengal, many young girls having 
committed suicide to 'save their poor parents 
from the trouble and misery of finding the 
dowries demanded, this province has earned an 
unenviable notoriety for the prevalence of this 
disgraceful custom. All practicable steps should 
therefore be taken to put an end to it. Legisla¬ 
tion may not' be an entirely effective remedy, but 
it is bound to produce some effect. Sjt. 
Surendranath Biswas, M.L.A., has, therefore, 
introduced a Bill in the Bengal Assembly making 
itt penal to accept or give a dowry of more than 
R's. 51 in cash or of thing- of more than that 
v’aluc. There ought not to be any objection to 
such a measure. It is understood that' a Muham¬ 
madan M.L.A., has also drafted a similar bill 
for bis community. 

There should be similar legislation making 
it penal for a bride’s guardians to give her in 
marriage for any pecuniary consideration or for 
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the bridegroom's guardians to offer any such 
inducement to secure a bride. 

Sri Aurobindo*s Donations to War Funds 

Sri Aurobindo is reckoned one of the intel¬ 
lectuals of the world and that spiritually he is 
highly advanced is admitted on all hands. Hi« 
donations to War Funds are for these reasons 
worthy of note. 

OOTACAMUND, Sopt. 18. 

Sri Aurobindo Ghost*, of the Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, has made a contribution of Rs. 500 to 
H. E. the Governor’s War Fund. This is announced 
in a press note issued from the Governor's secretariat 
today. Sri Aurobindo accompanied his generojis gift 
with the following letter : 

To the Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Madras. 

“ Sir,—We are placing herewith at the disposal of 
H. E. the Governor of Madra.s a sum of Rs. 500 as our 
joint contribution to the Madras War Fund. This dona¬ 
tion, which is in continuation of previous sum.s given 
by us for the cause of the Allies U0.000 francs to the 
Fre»nch Cais.sp de Defence Nationale before the unhapiw 
collapse of France and Rs. 1,000 to the Viceroy’s War 
Fund immediately after the armistice). Is sent a* an 
eicpression of*our entire .«Hpport for the British peoi)lP 
and the Empire in their .struggle against the aggre.ssions 
of the Nazi Reich and our complete sympathy with the 
cause for which they arc fighting. We feel that not 
only this is a battle waged in just .self-defence and in 
defence of the natioas threatened with the world domina¬ 
tion of Germany and the Nazi system of life, but that 
it is a defence of civilisation and its highest attained 
social, cultural and spiritual values and of the whole 
future of humanity. To this cau.se our su])port and 
sympathy will be unswerving whatever may happen; 
we look forward to the victorj' of Britain, and as the 
eventual result, an era of peace and union among the 
nations and a better and more secure world o\-der. 

Your.s Sincerely. 

Sri Aurobindo. 

—A. P. 

GandhijVs Message to a British Paper On 
Freedom of Speech 

In the couisc of an interview given in 
Bombay to a London newspaper on the 19th 
September last, Mahatma Gandhi gave a special 
message to the British people. Replying to the 
charge of apparent inconsistency between his 
previous declarations and his present attitude. 
Mahatma Gandhi explained : 

“ I thought that I had clearly and sufficiently ex¬ 
plained my position in my speeches in anticipation of 
the charge of inconsistency. If there is any inconsistency 
it Is due (0 the everchonging and. in this partictilar in¬ 
stance. changed circumstances. 

“ My sympathy is not only the same n.s I expressed 
in Simla on the declaration of war, but It has grown 
deeper because the imaginary has become so vividly 
real. In Simla, almost a year ago, 1 had expressed my 
grief over what might befall Britain. Today the dread¬ 
ed thing has happened and is still going on. By nature 
I am so framed that every calamity moves me, irrespec¬ 


tive of the people whom it may overtake, but the ex¬ 
pression of my sympathy, even though deeper today 
than a year ago, has undoubtedly changed in fmm. I 
was unprepared for the recent declarations and 1 claim 
that it is the genuineness of my sympathy which has 
made me single out the one fact which Britain can 
easily recognise and yield without any difficulty in her 
prosecution of the war. I readily granted that there 
might be some reason for not dividing responsibility 
for the conduct of the war with those who arc deter¬ 
mined opponents of British Imperialism and all that it 
implies, and therefore I felt that if Congress continued 
to abide by its policy of non-embarrassment which is 
inherent in its non-violence. Congreas should for the 
moment abate agitation, by way of direct action, for 
independence. 

Freedom of Speech 

“ But freedom of speech and corresponding action 
is the breath of democratic life. Freedom of propagat¬ 
ing non-violence as a substitute for vrar is most rele¬ 
vant when indecent .savagery is being perpetrated by the 
warring nations. Congress will forfeit the right to be 
considered a non-violent organisation if out of false 
sympathy or. what would be worse, fear of consequences, 
it ceased to agitate against the inhumanity that is being 
perpetrated in Europe and which, if not checked by 
somebody or .some organisation, may overtake the whole 
world. 

Congress Clmm 

“ I hope this statement of Congress policy, as I 
interpret it as its .sole guide, will not only satisfy British 
public o])inion but will make it range itself on the .=ide 
of Congres.s .so a.s to enable the Viceroy to recognise 
the justice of the Congress claim, which is a claim not 
for it-elf but on behalf of freedom of speech, no matter 
by whom exercised, so long as it doe.s not promote vio¬ 
lence in .any shape or form.”— A. P. 

“ Mass Production of Heroes ” 

Tho St. Louis Post Despatch of the United 
States of America says : 

England i.s producing heroes on a mas.s production 
scale and cites examples, such as a raid warden who 
patrolled a delayed action bomb area until the bomb 
exploded, killing him; the suicide squad which removed 
the bomb from the precinct,s of St. Paul’s, and countless 
.storie.s of doctor.*, nurses and firemen who have per¬ 
formed their duties under heavy fire. « 

It says : “ PJain citizens have risen to heights of 
epic gallantry under Nazis’ wanton onslaughts ou their 
homes.” “England.’’ concludes the paipcr. “remains.”— 
Rrntrr. 

Manchester ‘ Guardian ’ Wants Mediator 
Between Congress and Muslim League 

The Manchester' Gmrdian in .the course 
of a leading article on “ The Deadlock In India ” 
wrote on the 19th September last : 

The Congress seems to have an idea thaf the Gov¬ 
ernment Is anxious to dcstro 3 ' its voice and Mr. Gandhi 
talks as though the Government thought of silencing 
him. 

The Government knows that the Congress and 
Mr. Gandhi represent too much of India to be silenced. 
But what is needed is not that the Congress and the 
Moslem League should retain their freedom to think 
and speak their views but that they and other 8ection.s 
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of Indian opinion should ppcak with each other in a 
search for agreement. 

The two great organisations have too much an air 
of demanding freedom and at the same time asking 
Dritiah Government to give them each what it wants. 
A mediator is wanted and if he cannot be found in 
India, he shoutd go out from here.— Reutrr. 

It is absurd to speak of ihc (.'-ongress and 
the Muslim Ijcague in the same breath as great 
organizations. I3ut that is by the by. 

The Congress stands for the unity of India 
and the Indian people. The Muslim League 
stands for the vivi.section of India into Hindtt- 
majority India and Muslim-majority India. 
How is mediation possible Ix'twcen two such 
bodies ? 'Flie Congress, or at any rate those 
leaders of the Congros.s who do not belong to 
Bengal, the Panjab, Sindh and the N.-^^^ 
Frontier Province, may agree to .such vivisection 
in pursuance of the policy of ^Muslim appease¬ 
ment, but there is the inconvenient Hindu 
Maliasabha with its potential following, in this 
matter, of at least 250 millions of Hindus in 
round numbers. How is the Maha'flbha going 
to b(' .squared ? 

" Pakistan In Action " 

\ former Secretary of State for India used 
the expression “Dominion Stattw in action” 
in onlcr to convey the impression that, thotigh 
India was not yet a Dominion in name, yet in 
leality she was treated as a Dominion and en¬ 
joyed all the rights and privilegt.s of a Dominion 
—which, by the bj’, was entirely false. Follow¬ 
ing his (‘.xample, we may .siy that, though the 
Pakistan proposal lias not yet assumed !i con- 
<'rete shape and though no pan of India was as 
y(‘t known as Paki-tan with Bengal as one of th(' 
regions included in it, yet the people of Bengal. 
^)oth Hindtis and Muslims, are having a foretaste 
<d‘ what Pakistan would be like if the ])ropn>al 
ever took a substantial form. 

It, is undor.stood (hat Pakistan would not 
•be an independent State. It would be a part 
i)f the British J^mpire, .subject to Briti.sh rule 
and paramountcy. In it a Muslim cabinet 
would not Ikvvo greater powers than the Bengal 
cabinet at present' pos^esse*-—for evil or good. 

That being so, one may tightly guess that 
the c,ondjlion of the Muslim masses of Bengal, 
mostly peasant's, uill not be better than it is at 
present. IVhat that condition is they know 
very well. It docs not approximate to that of 
souls in Beheshf. As for the Hindus of Bengal, 
as they have not yet Iven crushed, so will they 
not be crushed in Pakistan. 

Suraum aordia! 


Iron Ore Discovered in Kangra Hills 

JjJtXaotiK, Sept. lit. 

Riel) depo-cits of iron m’e, have been discovered in 
Kaiigia hilb. These extend over an area of se^X'D' 
'quare miles on the outer peaks of Khud Uhl bordering 
*he Masdi State. 

Attempts to ivlinp the ore have been made 6n a 
small scale by local inhabitants and it is believed that 
the iipsultant metal can stand comparison with the best 
iron available from mine.s in Sweden and other 
10iiro}>can countries. No scientific attempt has, how¬ 
ever. been made so far to open up these deposits.—A. P. 

The.se deposit-, should be utilized by an 
Indian company with the help of Indian exjierts. 
Both capital and experts are available in India. 

Muslim Campaign in the Pan jab Against 
Pakistan Scheme 

It has be(>n published in the dailie.s and 
Ollier papers that Sir Sikandar Ilyat Khan, 
prime minister of I he Panjab, has .said that he 
continues to be oppo-od to the Pakistan propo¬ 
sal and that he thinks (hat the Panjab cannol 
be governed by any single community in that 
province. But it is not .so well knewn outside 
it. that the Arhar party there has been cariyung 
on a campaign against the «chemo. Thr Tribvnr 
of Lahore writes : 

'J’he enfhu.sia.«m .iiid poi.sistence will) which the 
-Arhar Parly farryinK on its i%ampaipi against the 
Palcijtiari, .scheme are, indeed, pwiseworthy. There is 
hai-dly .1 meeting oi^niscd by it at which ihe utter 
iinworkability and vieiousneas of the, .Tinnahian plan are 
not (boioughly exposed. Presiding over a conference 
III Dalhousie the well-known .Arhar le-ader, Saliibzadu 
Faiz-ul-Hassan, declared tliat it wa.s iinpo.ssihle to estab¬ 
lish an independent. Muslim State and even if somehow 
il was established, it could not be guaranteed that the 
in Hindu India would be happy and pro*-- 

peroiis. 

Our oolitcmjjorary obseires : 

IVc have ourpelve.s repeatedb’ pointed out in tlic.se 
coluiiiiis that the Pakistan scheme does not embody 
ally .solution of the communal problem and if it is enforc¬ 
ed it will make the situation worse. Both internally and 
(‘Xicmally tlio communalised provinces will be in a 
.slate of ferment and chaoUe conflicts may ensue. The 
.siigge.stion that a re-adjustment of the population may 
be ellocted i.s manifestly absurd. Nobody is willing to 
leave his home. In fact, the overwhelming majority 
of Mus)im,s mnint.'iin with Saliibzadn Faia-ul-H^san 
I hat the whole of India is their lioino. As the Pakistan 
-cheme is oalculalod to destroy il, it cannot be tolerated. 

“ How Will India Benefit If—’' 

At a darbar held at Poona the (iownior of 
Bombay asked : “ How will India benefit if tin* 
hands of Britain will weaken in this battle ? ” 

As even a cat may look at a king, a count,ei - 
question or two may be asked : “ How does 

Britain benefit by keeping India weak ? ” “ In 
what way will Britain become weakened by 
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allowing India to become Htroug by self-rule ? ” 
Of course, selfi^:h imperialist Britishers might 
leply, “ We become rich by exploiting weak India, 
and if India wore to become self-ruling and 
strong, she would prevent such exploitation. ” 
But.such a frank reply would at once expose the 
pretension of ruling India from altruistic and 
philanthropic motives. 

If it had been the intention of Britain'.- 
t.-ne'inies to liberate India by defeating and 
weakening Britain, the weakening of Britam’.< 
hands would have benefited India. But that i^ 
not the intention of Britain’.s foe.'*. And wi- 
have not the least desire to exploit any nation 
diflicultie-i, misfortune, or weakness. We Avish 
all success to Britain and w’ish at the same time 
that she were less selfish than she has- been and 
■:(ill is in her dealings with India. 

If it had been the intention of the leaders of 
India to make, their country free by armed 
rebellion, they could have looked forward to an.\- 
possible weakening of Britain’s hands as a great 
opijortunity for such a rebellion. But India 
htremost leaders do not contemplate armed 
rebellion. They believe tJieir non-violeni 
wi'apons would be efficatious even if their oppo¬ 
nents were very strong. 

Hi.** Excellencj'^ claimed that “ in Great 
llritain the armed forces and the whole people 
are conscious that they are fighting and suffering 
not for themselves alone, but also for every 
people and person who wants the conception of 
freedom to survive. ” We quite admit that Gr«*al 
Britain’s victory will enable “ the conception of 
freedoju to survive ” in the world more surely 
and easily than if she were defeated. But we 
are not so endowed with prophetic jjoAvers 
as to be able to assert lha!. if she were defe.-ited, 
*' the conception of freedom ’’ would ccrtainl.\ 
die out, in America for ('xample, though un¬ 
doubtedly . if Britain were defeate<l .\meri«'ji 
would find it rather difficult, Ihottgh not impos¬ 
sible, to remain free. 

'rhore is not the least difficulty in admitting 
that Britain’s fight for freedom, though it is 
mainly for her own freedom, is not indirectly a 
fight for the freedom of .some other fire people's, 
too; for if Britain were defeated. Germany would 
attack these fret* peoples also. But there is no 
proof, at any rate there is no proof so far as we 
subject people are concerned, that Britain is- 
fighting for tlio freedom ofc peoples who are not 
free. We and other subject peoples have read 
in book.s that there is such a thing as “ the con¬ 
ception of freedom,” and whether Britain wins 
or loses the battle, *' the conception of freedom ” 
Avill not be erased from the pages of all books. 
What the people of India as a subjeet peoph' 

I 


want to know how and w'hen “the conception 
of freedom ” will become the reality of fre^om 
in their case in consequence of Britafn’S fight 
for freedom. 

In conclusion it may be allowable to remind 
Briton.s that it is because their own freedom is 
at stake that they are fighting for all the world’s 
freedom, but when only some other peoi)le’s 
freedom, e.g., that of the Abyssinians, wa<s at 
stake, they did not do anything to help them. 

""Tlw Ministry of Supply Mission” 

It has been communicated to the papers that 
the Ministry of Supply Mission, better 
known as the Roger Mission by the name of its 
(.’hainnan, Sir Alexander Roger, will, it is learnt, 
arrive in Calcutta in the first week of October. 
During its slwrt stay in Calcutta, the Mission 
will examine the production capacity of the 
exiting factories in the city and suburbs and 
see how these factories can be utilised for n>anu- 
facturing war materials. It will also meet the 
A'arious chambers of commerce and other repre¬ 
sentative industrial and commercial bodies and 
discuss witli tliem the industrial potentialities 
of the province. 

TJie word ‘ Mission ’ is generally associated 
with religions and philanthropic movement, as 
the Christian MAs-'^ions, the Ramakrishna 
Misjjion, etc. But the Tibetan Mission had no 
sjiiritual or philanthropic objective. The Roger 
Mission is a sort of a cousin of that mission. 

In the last world Avar Britain promoted in 
her oAvn intere,st the indu'^trial dcA'elopment (d' 
India in ceitain directions. Some, of the indus¬ 
tries Avhieli grcAA- up in our country in 
conseciucnee. ceased to exist after the conclusion 
of pc'ace. becau.“c of lack of State help ami 
('iieouiagenient. 

In tlie hour of her ne,ed Britain is going to* 
u-e India again industrially for imperial ends. 
What the ultimate result AA-ill be cannot noAv 
he foretoUl. But nationalist India is unanimous 
in holding that India need.s indudrial and other 
similar economic independence as av’cII a-* politi- • 
cal independence. 

Important Amendment By the King of 
Instructions to the Governor-General 

Simla. Sejrt. 20. 

Tlir Gazette oj India, publishes in.structions passed 
by the King under the Ro.a'sI Sign Manual and signed 
by the Governor-General of India and thereby amend¬ 
ing the instructions issued to him on March 8. 1937. 
as under : 

“Whereas it is ei^iedient. owing to the conditions 
eieated by the hostilities in which we are now engaged, 
to amend our said in.struetions ; 
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“ Now tlieicl'ore, we do by these our instructions 
under our Koyal Manual declare our will and pleasure 
to bcnas follows : 

‘•'It is our will and {ilcasure that our Goveiuor- 
Gencrul shall not regard himself bound by the injunc¬ 
tion contained in Paragraph XIII of our said instruc¬ 
tions, if, on any occasion, when under that paragraph 
it would fall to him to submit for the signification of 
our pleasure any Bill, he is satisfied that conditions 
croatco by the present war have rendered it impossible 
or inexpedient that he should act in accordance there¬ 
with.”— A. P. 

It will be remcinbered that some months ago 
by an amendment of the Government of India 
Act of 1935 the Governor-General of India was 
authorized to act in quite a number of important 
matters without reference to the Secretary of 
StaK-. The present amendment, not of the Act, 
but of the Instrument of Instructions to the 
(.Jovernor-Goncral, makes the latter more of an 
autocrat and a Dictator than ever before. The 
Dictators of independent countries derive their 
jtower fiom the express or tacit consent of their 
pcoides. They have a gradual training for dicta- 
toi’-hip which fits them for their task. Lord 
Linlithgow has had no such training and has been 
made a Dictator by a foreign authority without 
any reference to the will of the people of India. 

Soviet Pacific Fleet Manoeuvres 

Tokyo. SciX. 20. 

Simulfiuipousiy with the .staging of army inauocu- 
in Western Itussia the Soviet Pacific Fleet has also 
been engaged in sham b.attlp practice, according to a 
Moscow despatch to the Domei News Agency. 

The Soviet naval operations are leported to have 
included night minelaying operations and night battle 
Iiractice against theoretical enemy squadron.s advancing 
against the main Soviet naval base.— Renter. 

There will be speculations all over the 
‘civilized ’ world regarding the significance of 
tho.se manoeuvres. 

* “ Mustard Oil Railway Rates from the 
United Provinces Unduly 
Preferential ” 

That the relative rate.>' for muslanl oil in wagon 
loads from the U. P. Oil Milling centres to Calcutta 
were unduly preferential, is one of the findings of the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee which recently 
examined the question of relative rates of freight for 
mustard seed and mustard oil from certain U. P. stations 
to Calcutta (Howrah). 

The question of the reduction of freight rates on 
miistarch seeds had formed the subject of piotractcd 
negotiation between the Railway Board and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce from to 19^. 
The Chamber had submitted a number of detailed re¬ 
presentations to the Board urging for the reduction of 
the freight rates. At the sug^stion of the Chamber 
th^ Bengal Oil Mills Association took up the matter 
with the Railway Rate Advisory Committee which, 
while being of opinion that the rates for mustard seed 


to Calcutta were not unreasonable, have expressed the 
opinion that the rates for mustard oil have been unduly 
preferential. 

The Government of India have decided to revise 
rates for mustard oil from the Ist October, 1940.— V. P. 

Purpose of Gandhiji*s Visit to Viceroy 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following state¬ 
ment on the 20th September la^t: 

“ I see from Press comments that the main pur,iO!5c 
of my contemplated visit to H. E. the Viceroy is being 
missed. It is well that I should not be misunderstood 
a.s to the purpose of my visit. .Assuming that the in¬ 
terview is granted. I do not go to hold a pistol at the 
Viceroy’s head if the contemplated Civil Disobedience 
is to be taken as such. But I go as I explained in my 
speech before the All-India Clongress Committee in 
order to make sure I am right in the inferences I have 
drawn from the acts of Government coinmencing fiom 
the declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy. If the 
premises on which the Con^.ss (‘a.se is built are wrong, 
there is no case for Civil Disobedience. I could not be 
able to approach my task with confidence and firmness 
unless I made myself sure of my facts and conelti.«i<)ns 
to be deduced therefrom.’’—-4. P. 

Congress President on Duration of 
Suspension of Civil Disobedience, 

Etc. 

Homb.\y'. Sept. ‘iO 

In an jnlervicw to the Press Maulana Abdul Kalani 
.Vaa*!, the Congtv.'S Pre.sidcnt, said that it wa.< not 
ncce.'.-nrv to call a meeting of the Working Committee 
after Mahatm.i Gandhi’s interview with the Viceroy 
i)Ocituse Mahatma Gandhi as a cajptain invested with 
full powers could take any slej) which he considered 
desirable, without consulting the Congress executive. 

Questioned as to how long the directions given by 
the Working Committt'e for the su.q>en.sion of all civil 
disobedience, were exp<;cled to he in force, the Congress 
IVe-sidont said that the suspension would be a matter of 
only a few days. 

Referring to the annua! elections of the Congres.-, he 
said tliaf in case of an emergency there would be no 
elections. Otherwise they would be hold in December. 

-.4. P. 

Congress And The Next Census 

Congress non-co-operation with the last 
Census was very unw'ii-e. It is (o be hoper! that 
the next. Census will not be boycotted by the 
Congress. 

Disturbances in Kerala 

Madras, Sept. 16. 

.As a sequel to a prohibition on the “ Protest Day " 
against the Viceroy’s statement a grave situation is re¬ 
ported from Cannanore where, it is said, a Sub-Inspector 
was stoned to death by <in infuriated mob at .a Peasants 
Special Conference held in Moraya near Kalliasseri. It 
is reported that the police fired one round. 

At Cannanore, the police made a lathi charge to 
duspersp a huge gathering when several were injured. 
The Town Congress Secretary was arrested. Nine 
policemen were sent to the hospital. 

A grave news comes from Tellicherry, It is re- 
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ported that the police resorted to firing resulting in two 
deaths. It is said that the mob threw brickbats which 
hit a Joint Magistrate who received bleeding wounds. 
Over a dozen were sent to the hospital. 

Nineteen persons were arrested in Calicut yesterday. 
It is learnt one more Constable in Cannanore stieenm- 
bed to injuries.— A. P. 

• 

Gernmn Control of the Danube 

BictxjRADK, Sept. 18. 

,,The Germans have virtually replaced the Inter¬ 
national Danube Commission—on which Britain and 
France were represented—by a consultativo commission, 
permanently presided over by a German, Herr Martins, 
who alone has the right to convoke the scissions. 

It is reported that this decision was taken at a re¬ 
cent Danube Conference, attended b.y the representa¬ 
tives of Germany, Italy, Ilungai-y, Slovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria.— Rrulvr. 

Staggering Cost of the War 

Nbw York. Sbft. 18. 

“ The caicitalist economy of ISurope i.s slowly bleed¬ 
ing tr» dc'ath and the increased drain upon it lavs been 
such that since flic outbreak of war, it is doubtful if 
Europe can (>iulure much longer and still survive in any¬ 
thing like its prcvioius economic and financial form," 

The foregoing view is expressed by Mr. Wullacr- 
Deuel. corres)«oudent of the Chiciujo Daily Ni'U'n and 
New York Pont in a dispatch from Berlin. 

Mr. Deuel computes that (he war is costing Germany 
four and a half billion marks monthly and other belli¬ 
gerent and neutral states—even th(3 United Stales—mii.st. 
1)0 spending quite as much inoiiortionalely. 

He estimates that tlu> Nazis have borrowed between 
05 and 70 million marks since they caiiw to powc'r.— 
Reuter. 

Government of French India to Si(l(‘ With 
General De Gaulle 

CHANDBnNAtlOEK, Scpt. 19. 

Before a meeting of the members of elective bodies. 
Government Officers and private gentlemen, i-onvened 
at hi.«! residence on Tuej?da.v evening, the Ailminislralor 
of Chandernagore read out the declaration of Monsieur 
Bonvin, Governor of ]'’rench India to the peoj»le of 
I’ondicherry. Hia Excellency M. Bonvin declared that 
His Govei-nmeiit had taken up the cause of free Franci' 
under General Do Gaulle, that he had instructioiLs from 
the Vich.v Government to live cni friendly terms with 
the Government of British India, that he hoped nil 
will follow the General's lead If) victor.v with the help 
of Great Britain which grew every day stronger with 
American Aisistance, that free France gave evf'ry bfalj' 
his freedom of action and that there will be no violence 
used against dissentients.— A. P. 

Will this declaration make the political 
status of our countiymen living under French 
rule higher than it is at present ? 

C. W. C. Qecision on Kerala Question 

The Congress Working Committee have 
passed the following resolution on the Kerala 
Congress Committee : 

Dr. H. Subbaroyan and Mr. R. K. L. Nandkeol.var, 
Inspector of the A.-I. C. C. office, are to enquire into the 
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complaints of iudiscipUne, etc., brought against the 
Ker^a Provincial Congress Committee or its members, 
more especially the question as to how the recent ban 
on processions and meetings in that province cAme to 
be defied and whether the defiance was direc^ or in¬ 
directly countenanced by tlie Committee or its mem¬ 
bers and the disturbances that took place at the meeting 
on the IStli instant. They arc also to report what 
action, if any, should be taken to ensure disciplined 
running of the Congress organisation in the province. 
Tl)f:y shoulfl report to the Working Committee within 
a fortnight from the date hereof. The officials of the 
Kciiila Provincial Congress Committee be requested to 
let Dr. Subbaroyan and Mr. Nandkeolyar have access 
to the office records and to produce such papers and 
witne.sses a.s they msiy requin' and afford them all the 
necf'.ssary assistance.— A. P. /, 

Further news relating to these untoward in¬ 
cidents are given in the message printed below : 

MAbRAs, Sept. 18. 

All is quiet now in the Mtilabar district, according 
to inforinaiiou received by the Government from the 
District Magistrate. 

Mr. Manjunatha Rao, member of the A.-I. C. C. 
and trea.suri*r, Kerala Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Mr. A. Dainodaran, pr(!.sid)'nt, Calicut town 
<.;oiigrp.ss Committee, anfl 17 Congre&s volunteers, who 
were arr(>sted la.st evening in t'alicut for defying tlie 
District Magistrate’s order prohibiting meetings, proces- 
.sion.s and i)s.seniljlie3 in connection with the “ Protest 
Da.v ’’ celebrations, were produced tfiday before the Snb- 
divisiouiil Magtstmle and remanded to custod.v till 
Sei)tcnib('r 25. 

An order under Sec. 144, Cr. P. C. was promulgated 
yesteiday b.v the Sub-divi.sional Magistrate, Calicut, pro¬ 
hibiting mei'tings and processions in Calicut munici¬ 
pality and areas within five miles from municipal limits 
for a period of one month.— A. P. I. 

C. W. C.s Decision About U. P. 

Volunteer Organizations 

On the 18t'h September lust the Congress 
Working Committee also considered the situation 
in the United Provinces where the Quomi Seva- 
flul und 'otlier volunteer organisations have been 
defying the Government's ban and courting 
ari-fst. As a result of discus.sion8 a resolution« 
calling upon all Congressmen not to practise 
Siityagralui pending Mahatma Gandhi’s inter¬ 
view with His Excellency the Viceroy was passed. 

Resolution 

“ In view of the resolution just passed by tlie All- , 
India Congress Committee, the Working Committee 
calls upon all Congress organizations to stop all civil 
disobedience, individual or other, pending definite in¬ 
structions from Mahatma Gandhi. He regards this su.<i- 
pousion ns indispensable for bis impending interview 
with His Excellency the Viceroy and as a test of disci¬ 
pline of regiiStcred and unregistered Congressmen and all 
Congress-minded men and women, and also as a short 
couRsc of obedience to law before recourse (o civil dis¬ 
obedience, should it become necessary." 

The Congress and Bengal 

As we do not belong to any political pwty 
in the country, we cannot voice opinion of 
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any party. Nor should we claim that this un¬ 
attached position hafi qualified us to any extent 
to form an unbiassed opinion as to the political 
situation in Bengal. Nevertheles.« we consider 
it a duty to say that perhaps the All-Tnclia 
Congre.ss leadens have not been paying sufiicieni 
attention to Bengal. Perhaps The Tribune of 
Lahore feels like us on the subject, and so it 
writo-s: 

The Congresa has made a fetish of clLsciplino and 
pamly.scd oae of if.s vital limbs. The pity is that it 
does not realise wluit Ijarm it ha.s douo to itself. In- 
.stead of restoring Bengal, wliicli h.is ahvay.s been cx- 
Ircnicly helpful to it in oxeeuting dynamic i)rogramme.s. 
to its original position, it prr.-iist.s in In-aling it as if its 
aid would be of iio value to it. None of the persons 
eompeleni to .••ireak on behalf of IV’iigal was in\’ited lo 
Bombay lo participate in the imiiortanl delibemtioie- 
that took place there and naturally it eauscsl much re¬ 
sentment in the province. Tht> Bengal Congre.ss Parli.a- 
mentary Parly has described tlie n'fusal of the Ckmgro.s 
to consult it a.s an iasull to Beng.d and asked the I’Ve- 
sident not to ignore its inolest. It was a .serious mi.s- 
take on the part of the Congre^.s to gi\e a hard ))h)\v 
to a useful province with the lod of discipliur'. 

Virulent Communalism and 
Economic Ruin in Sind 

Malit'.linn Candlii has imblishcd an article* 
of his in Ilarijav under the caption ‘‘ I'lconoinic 
Ruin in Sind.” It begins tints : 

The following printed letter has been circulated l)y 
.Shri Taraclmnd I). Gujra and Shri C, T. Vnleclia : 

“ We tru.st you received our iwevioas communica¬ 
tion, ‘a note on the present slalo of lawle,s,sne.sH in Hind.' 
Herewitti follows another one ‘ Economic ruin due lo 
the lawle.ssne.s.s in Sind.' It is a .sad story of silent 
misery that ha.s befallen those who an* migrating with¬ 
out any financial aid from the imlilic or the aiithoritie.s'. 
Elsewhere such a thing would evoke wide international 
public sni>port and syn>)>nlhy. We ho]>,> your inteicst 
in our Province will grow.” 

riaiiflhiji then writC' : 

• I take the following/rom the stalement referred to 
in the letter : 

“ Great havoc has been wrought in the economic 
life of the province by the present lawlessness in ?tind. 
The village life is almo.st at the brink of total juin. 
The pen.sanlry who.se only jiroperty and means of su.s- 
tenance are the bulls and tin* milch cattle, find tliem- 
selvcs without both on account of depredations by 
thieves, as thefts of cattle have risen to abnormal pro¬ 
portions. The lot of the cultivator has come to thi.s 
that he passes the day of toil followed by a night of 
vigil. 

“ The Hindus in the village.s do not feel themselves 
strong eflough to face thieves and dacoits. Hence they 
have taken to migrating from smaller villages lo bigger 
villages and those who are in bigger villages are leaving 
for urban areas. 

“With a view to having some idea of this migratory 
movement, herein below are (fiven figures about one of 
the ' sixty-one Tahsils in Sind, namely, Hyderab.ad 
Taluka. These have been collected by Prof. Ghan- 
sbyam, M.L.A. (Congress-Hydembad Rural Constitu¬ 


ency). From several villages almost all Hindu families 
have left, and from most of the i-emaining ones nearly 
fifty per cent of the Hindus have migrated.” 

The article proceeds : 

Tlicn follow the figums about the mination from 42 
villages in the sin^e tahsil of Hyderabad. Of these 
all the Hindu families in 17 villages have migrated. 
Of the rc.«l some villages hu<l only one family left. More 
than fifty per cent of the families had left nil the other 
villages. 

Gaiidhiji then says that ” the framers of 
of tile statement thus comment on the figures ” : 

” To fully gia.sp the significance of the above 
figures, it should be borne in mind I hat Hyderabad 
Tahsil is in one of the best situated parts of the 
Province. It is immediately round the ilistrict lieud- 
riuartcm, while I,he Hyderabad district itself is the 
centra! di.'trict of the Province—both tlu> eastern desert 
boundary and the hilly western border of the Provinee 
lying far away. Even l!>e Sulckur ditrict which witnessed 
the recent abominable alvoci1ie,s, is far distant from 
H.vderabad. If that i.s the .state of affairs in the .safest 
part of the Proxince, the extent of migration from 
villagf.s in llic Tali.sils in other ili.-'lricls such as IJadu, 
.hicobalmd. Larkaiia and Snkknr (•an.e;».'>ily be imagined.” 

Maliatiiin Gandhi’s own comm(>rits are ; 

“ I need not rcjirodncc the other par.igraph.s of the 
.Malement. TJie whole of it. is a diguiliod and dispas¬ 
sionate narrative ol tla* calamity that has overtaken 
the Iliiuhis. The narrative shows that it has begun to 
affect the Mn‘-iims also. The Hindus of Sind are entor- 
jiiising. They suj'ply tlio felt wants of lla* Muslim 
.igriculturi.st.® The txvo are closely intertwined. Com- 
iminalism of the virulent lyj)e is a recent growth. 
|jawle.s.sne.s.s is a monster with m.any faces. It hurt.s 
all in the end, including Lliose who arc iwimarily res- 
jionsible for it. 

'• The wrileis of the cox cling letter are right in .saying 
that the Hind calamity is an All-Judia concern. It i.s as 
iinicli the duty of the Oongre.s.s iis of the Mu.slim League 
and th(> Hindu Mahasubha to deal xvith the .situation 
in the right spirit. Tlie Government of Hind will be 
judged by the manner in xvhicli thi*y handle the situa¬ 
tion. Nor can the Central Gox'cniine'nt look on 
indifferently xvliile a Province of India , xvhieh is watered 
by the iniglily Indus and xvhicli contains the renuiins 
of onr proud and ancient past, is being dovastateil by 
lawlcssne.«s which if not clieeked in time, may tnivel 
heyoml the imaginary boundary of Sind. For what 
liajipens in India, whether good or bad, in one part, 
mnet nllimnlel.v affect the xvholo of India.’--yl. P. 

The frumers of the .statement are quite right 
in ob.serving tliat “ Elsewhere such a thing won hi 
evoke wide international public support and 
sympathy.” If such murders, plundering and 
otlicr acts of lawlessness with consequent 
ma.ss migrations as have disfigured recent 
Sind history had taken place in any 
country outside the British Empire, the 
Biitish press would have raised an outcry 
and the press in other ‘ civilized ’ countries would 
have joined in it. But as the means of publi¬ 
city abroad, available in India, are entirely 
under British control and as such true stories as 
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those relating to contemporary Sind are not 
published in Briti)dh>owned papers in 'India nor 
arc they allowed to be transmitted abroad, 
particularly in these war days, how can inter¬ 
national sympathy be roused abroad for Sind ? 
Even if these things are 'published in Indian- 
owned papers and they reach any foreign country, 
there is no great chance of their being bclieve<l 
in or reproduced in papers other than those hos- 
tilCto Britain. For, we have observed on various 
<»ccasions that even thoise foreign papers wliioh 
Jiave the reputation of being pro-Indian general¬ 
ly use the Anglo-Indian papers’ version of 
incidents in preference to the vers'on published 
in Indian papers. 

For more than a centuiy, British historiuus, 
travellers, jounialists and otlier British writers 
have had the ear of the world public. They 
have used this adviudage to piwluce a belief in 
the minds of the public outside India that this 
country is ruled so efficiently, impartially and 
philanthr;)pi<-ally by the British people that 
mi.srule and lawlessness and miseiy caused 
therein- are impossible here. 

IVlahatufa CJandhi says that the calamily 
that has overtaken the Ilindus lia-; begun to 
affect the jMuslims also. As that is so, may it 
I»c hoped that the Congress will do what ii can 
to bring about some improvement in the situa¬ 
tion? Aiid perhaps, if the Muslim Tioaguc be 
satisfied that what has injured' the Hindus has 
bf'gtin to affect Muslim interests also, the League 
may also fry to eradicate the virulent eommu- 
nalism wdiieli is rampant in Sind. 

Alahafnmjii rightly observes thsit it is the 
duty of the Congi-ess as of the Muslim League 
and the Hindu Mahu'^abha lo deal with the 
situation in the right spirit. Tlic pjirt which 
the Congress and the Muslim League can play 
has been referred to above. As regards the 
Hindu Mahasabha, it is to be hoped that its 
offoi’ts to deal with the situation w'ill not be 
described by Congressmen as due to pommunal- 
i-m, w'hatcvcr the Muslim Leaguers may say. 

The Sind calamity is undoubtedly an all- 
India concern. But owing lo tlic blessing of 
“Provincial Autonomy” w’hicli the British 
Government has conferrcd on India, such has 
been the growth of provincialism that it has 
shut the doors of sympathy against all who do 
not belong to “ our ” province, just as the Com¬ 
munal Decision has circumscribed sympathy 
within tHe bounds of one’s own rommunity. 
Political partisanship has also narrowed our 
sympathy. Else there could have been an all- 
India outcry against Pakistanism in Bengal and 
virulent communalism in Noakhali and Sind. 
Mabatmaji justly observes that the Govem- 
t 


ment of Sind will be judged by the manner in 
which they handle the situation and points out 
the duty of the Central Government, too. * 

Situi Suualion and the Provincial 
and Central Governments 

Section 62 of the Government of India Act 
of 1935 reads as follows, in part; 

“62.—(1) In the exercise of his functions the Gover¬ 
nor shall liavc the following special responsibilities, that 
is to say :— 

(a) The prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province or any part thereof; 

(b) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities; 

There is not the least doubt that in Sind 
there has been not merely grave menace to peace 
or tinnquiillity but actually the exact opposite 
of peace and tranquillity. And the legitimate 
inteicsts of the minority {e.g., the Hindus) have 
grie\ously suffered, as both their lives and pro¬ 
perty have been anything but safe. 

;\s Provincial Governors have special res- 
ponHbilitie.'i. so have they been vested with special 
p(!wtT.< to rlischarge the same. No information 
is available to the public to show' that cither the 
Governiiiont of Siud or the Governor of Sind 
in his itersonal capacity has effectively dealt with 
flic situation in that province. 

Presumably because the provincial author- 
•.tie< bad failed to give that protection to the 
Hindus to which they were entitled, the Hindus 
of Sind w'antod to wait in deputation on the 
Governor-General to accjuaint him with their 
grievances for redress. But he has refust'd to 
receive their deputation, on the grouml that 
their grievanees were a provincial matter to be 
dealt with and flisposcd of by the provincial 
autlioritics. But as these authorities have not 
Iicon able to give (hem protection or succour, ^ 
docs not the law give them* any further hope of 
relief ? It docs. 

Section 12 of the Government of India Act 
of 1935 rune ug follow's, in bart : 

“12.—(1) In the exercise of his functions the 
Govnrnor-Gonenil shall have the following special res- 
pon.‘ibili(ies. that is to say ;— 

(a) The prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of India or .-iny part thereof;- 

(o) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities; 

• 

The law' gives the Governor-General special. 
powers to discharge these spnecial responsibilities. 

Obviously these provisions in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935 are there not as 
decorations but arc intended to be utilized dn 
case of need. The situation in Sind is a proper 
occasion for their utilization, as the .Hindu 
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luinoriity there has failed to receive protection 
and succour, as the peace and tranquillity of 
that t>i’()vince have been disturbed and as Uicre 
is unfortunately every likelihood of a continu¬ 
ation of lawlessness in that luekless lanil. 

Closer Defensive Co-operalion Between 
English-speaking Parts of the World 

New Yohk, Scpl, 20. 

AccordiQK to the Wasliiuglon ••on espondcnl, of I ho 
New York Timen, conversations have been going on 
between the United HlaU's (Javcrnnient and rcprcscnla- 
liv'cs of tin* Uritisli Umpire as to tlic po.sgibilily of iii- 
tormnl fjut closer co-or)Oialion b*;twc<'n Fingli.sli-,sj)cak- 
ing parts of tlie world, iiarlitadarly witli regard to the 
joint use of air and naval ba-'-es for iniilnal defence. 

Theso talks, it is learned in diplomatic circle.^, ha\e 
been carried on by Mr. Cordell Hull jointly with Lord 
Lothian and Mr. Casey, tlic Au.stralian Minister in 
Wa.shington. It is stresscrl that they are .'till in Ihi! 
preliminary stagt's. No decisions have been asked for 
or taken and no commitinents made on any sitle, 

The possibility as to whether arrangement for the 
u.se of bases embracing South Africa, Australia atid 
New Zealand would not be mutually beneficial i.s now 
being explored, the corrcspontlent continues. 

Diplomatic circles in Washington .say that, what is 
l»eing discussed is merely an arrangement on the use of 
t>ascs which might be handled by executive action as 
far as the United Statc.s arc concerned. No final deci- 
.sion is expected until Noicmbnr. 

It is learned that fairly completed informal ion, held 
by the United Slates anil Drilain on I he situation in 
\arious parts of the world, has been exchanged in the 
current conversations.—ffenter. 

IxiNDON, Sejit. 20. 

It Ls confirmed in faiudon that talks am 'proceeding 
in Washington between Lord Lothian, Mr. Cordell Hull 
and Mr. Ca.sey on matters of mutual significance which 
arc understood to include defence measures in relation to 
the Pacific.— Rcutrr. 

Combination of Peoples Having the 
Sam^ Mother Tongue 

Men have coinbinefl for 'Ipfctisivc and 
^ (iffen.sivc purposes ficrortling to tribe, nation, 
race, or religious persuasion. Tlio combination 
referred to alfovc is to be siccording to a language 
spoken by peoples dwtdling far apart from one 
tinother. The same language may be spoken by 
persons belonging to different countries, nations 
tind raoes and professing different religions, 
lienee a classification and combination of 
jieoplcs according to their mother tongues 
cannot but cut across national, racial 

tind religious classifications or divisions. There¬ 
fore, so far as nationalism, racialism and 
sectarianism divide people from people and set 
them one against the other, a linguistic combi¬ 
nation of peoples of different natiois, races and 
leligions may be'a blessing. But we must not 
expect too much from it. For, there are, as we 
know .to OUT cost in India, or may be linguistic 


fanatics as there are racial and' religious 
fanatics. 

People speaking the same langui^e have a 
common literature. And literature is perhaps 
(he greatest and most comprehensive and inspir¬ 
ing cnibodiincnt of culture. Whether cultural 
tics can be as strong as national, racial or 
religious ties, it is difficult to say. But perhaps 
culture docs not lend itself to the promotion of 
fanaticism so much as nationalism, raoiali’sin, 
and religiosity. 

Among the languages of the world, Cliincse 
is si)okcn by the largest number of persons—four 
hundred jnillions according to AVhitaker’s 
Almanack. According to the same authority, 
among European languages English is spoken by 
the largest number—two hundred millions, 
Russian and German coming next with 140 and 
PO millions re.s)»eetivoly. So a combination of 
pcviples speaking English would be the biggest 
linguistie combination of peoples speaking any 
single European language. 

India in the Toils of British Btmrwss 
* \ 

Many of us have the idea that the economic 
l:.fc of India is controlled by British industria- 
li.sls, mcrcliants and other capitali.'sts:. But it 
js generally a vague idea that we have. Within 
a brief compass Mr. Asoka Mehta’s article on 
"Oligarchs of Our Industries” in our present 
issue gives one some definite idea of the hold 
which British businc.-s cntprpri.se has over the 
economic destinies of India. To call attention 
to only one out. of the many scries of facts which 
his article conlai'U.s, he mentions some forty 
Trusts which control about 450 concerns whose 
total capital exceeds Rs. 110,00,00,000. Of these, 
Lhirttj-lino leading Trusts are British, against 
which lie mentions only three leading Indian 
Trusts, namely, Tata Sons and Co., Bida Bros., 
and Dalmia, .Iain «k Co. He says, “ Walchand’s 
and Karamchand Thapar’s concerns are fast 
expanding and they will soon reach the status 
of Trusts.” 

To free India from the tentacles of Brithdi 
business, Indian industrialists and other men of 
business of all provinces must strive to the utmost 
of their capacity. Extensive and intensive team 
work among them will be required. Nowhere 
is such team work moi'c necessary than in Bengal, 
where indigenous business enterpnse is still in 
its early stages. 

Dass Bank Limited 

In this connection we may mention the Dass 
Bank Limited. It is the latest of the concerns 
which owe their inception to the enterprise of 
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Kannavir Alamohon Diiss 


Sjt. Alaiiioliun Dass, some of his earlier achieve¬ 
ments beii^ a Jute Mill and an Engineering 
AA'orks for the manufacture of various kinds of 
nmchinery. We are glad lo note that the Dass 
Bank has already earned the appreciation of 
Arihik Jagai (Bengali financial weekly), Bh'arat 
(Bengali daily), Indian Banking Joim-nal, and 
other papers. Tn its review ot banks in the 
September number the Indian Banking Jounvd 
writes that “ The efforts of Karmavir Alamoban 
D:iss arc obvious in the notable growth of the 
Bank. ” “ In our opinion the safety proportion 
of rash and Bank balances to Deposiita Account 
has been maintained. ” This journal gives some 
facts and figures to show the sound position of 
the Burrabazar Branch of this Bank, and goes 
un to state : 

“We are informqd that this Branch was .started 
on 9th May, U)40 under the manapement of its Calcutta 
Manager, Mr. Nandalal Chalterji. B.L. having 17 years’ 
hanking experience in the Central B.ank of India. I^td. 
Clean Overdraft in that constitution on 27-C-’'10 was 
Its. 37,130-12-4, when it was decided that recovei-y of 
this money was necessary for the .audit preparations of 
the house. And this difficult, and time-taking tas^ was 
accomplished by Mr. Chaltorji by 30-6-’40 (a period of 
3 days only), who then reported the whole amount, 
it'ceived back and overdraft nil. This achievement is 
surely an extraordinary feat in Banking spherc.s and we 

are certain that it is unique.Wc arc really thankful 

to the non-Bengalee communities of Buirabazar com¬ 
mercial cirijle who have been supporting Mr. Chatterji 
in his endeavour to make the Bank achieve the above 
success and we believe- that this service will not be 
denied him at any time.” 

Sjt. Nanda Lai Chatterji deservedly onjoy-s 
the reputation of being an able and devoted 
officer. 

t 



Mr. Niinda Lai Chatterji 


The CalcuUa Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill 

In spite of the strong criticism to which the 
(’ulcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill has been 
subjected in the press, on the public platform, 
by tlie Calculi a Corporation and by members of 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly, it has been 
refi'ired to a select committee and is expected 
to become law in due course. In the course of 
(lie debate on it, Sjt. Santosh Kumar Basil, ex- 
Alayor of Calcutta and Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly threw out a 
challenge to the Ministry, which was not accep¬ 
ted, of course. Said he : 

“ Mny 1 make a suggesliou even now to test the 
hoimfiflcs of the .'jecu.salions levelled by the Government 
against the Corporation ? ” 

“ Instead of sending thq Bill to the Select Co^ 
mittpo, let them piiss the clause lowering the franchise 
and liohl a general election in January next, only for 
I he purpose of aseerlaining the opinion of the elector¬ 
ate on the question of the alleged inefficiency, n^tism, 
favouritism and corruption, and on the remedies eug-* 
gesled in the Bill, namely, an official Chief Executiv 9 
Officer, a Services Commission and dissolution, and euper- 
s('ssion of the f’orporation and its departments. If the 
Government get the clear verdict of the rate-payers on 
those vital issues, the Bill may be brought up in the 
Budget session before this House and passed without 
a di.ssentient voice. Can Government muster up cour¬ 
age to accept this offer ? Let it be the arid tost of 
their bonafidea." 

We regret we have no space to even briefly 
notiee all Jbhe effective speeches made by mem¬ 
bers of the Opposition in condemnation of the 
Bill. But an exception has to be made in the 
case of tlie speech of Sjt. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, 
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ex-Mini.'dier, because of the inside knowledge 
whieli he possesses of the working of the minclf- 
of bin fonner Muslim colleagues. Said ho 
in the course of his speech in the Assembly : 

I'hc firet Amendment Act sought, through thf 
faiiiiliar devise of creating hedged-in-conelituencies aiwl 
Ihroiigh nominations, to turn the Hindus into a minority, 
llioiigli l)y strength of (heir number and eontriljiitions. 
they liave a right to retain control over the Corporation. 
Anti it succeeded. T^e Hindus are in a virtual niinorilj 
an<l if the elected Mitslims, nominated members .and tin- 
Kiiro])eans join to form an alliance the enfeebled Hindu 
opposition cannot shake it. Hut not satisfied >yith this 
f/c fitrto sovcrcignt.v they are out now to legalise their 
iide over a hitherto autonomous and denioeratie institu¬ 
tion, wliieli i.s the biggest of its kind in India. For rich 
an; the rewards to be earned in the Corpoiation and tlie 
prospt'ct of acquiring so much power and i)atronage 
which lluy can turn to pei-sonal anti paity advantage i.*^ 
a letujilafion too strong to resist. 

rlodged on the n.«.sumption of the office nearl.\- forty 
months ago to solve the dal hhn! problem of the ma.sscs. 
the present Ministry has yet had no time to evolve any 
effective idauiied .'■ehenie for the bettorinent. of the con¬ 
dition of the ryots. Yet the (lOvrrnment have neither 
l>eeii idle nor entirely ignorant of the value of planned 
.-iction for a partitniiar objeelive Their legislative re¬ 
cord is strewn with instances, which show tenacity, 
ilcteriiiiiuition and foroighl for the purpo.se of aggran¬ 
dising communal jjower in Bengal. The real interests 
and henefif.s of the masws hare h<en completely lo.--! 
sight of. Instead, the iiilercst.s of a eommunal oligarehy 
absorb all the attention of the CJorernnient. .Ml their 
planning, all their ingenuity and shrewdness .'iiul in fact, 
('veiy moment of the Minister's waking houm has been 
devoted to one imrtieul.'ir objective, the aggr.-mdise- 
iiient of that eommunal oligarchy in every possible spheie 
by n lirazen u.^e of power politie.s. There could hardly 
be ii sadder eommenlarr on the career of the Ministry. 

Bengal Secondary Education Bill 

Tilt' lect'ptiiiii whit'll the Sccontlaiy ImIucu- 
liuii BiJl has luitl from the juiblic—in the press, 
on the imblio platform and at Ihe hantls tif the 
nieiubcrs of the Opposition in the Assembly, has 
been similar to what the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill has,rcceivctl. Rather, the 
public opposition to it has been more intense and 
more widespread, Protest meetings continue to 
lie held in eondemnation of it. Nevertheless, it 
has been referred to a packed select conimitU'c 
;vnd 1!= expected to be placed on the statute book 
in due course. 

It ie in contemplation to hold an all-parties 
(ionference some time in November next to consi¬ 
der the constructive steps that would have to be 
taken for the education of Hindu and other non- 
Muhammadan children in the event of the Bill 
becoming law. Sir P. C. Ray is expected to 
preside over the conference. An influential all¬ 
parties reception committee with Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukherjee as chairman has been formed. 

In the Assembly in the course of the debate 
on the Bill many telling speeches were made by 


many members of the opposition. It is to be 
regretted there is no space to notice them. Only 
from the speech of Sjt. Nalini Ranjan Sarkor, 
we extract a few sentences for the same reasons 
for which we have noticed his speech on the. 
Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill. Said 
lie, in part; 

Government have no schools of tlioir own in rural 
aiciis. The bulk of the Muslims and other backward 
cla.ssfs live in rural aivas and are poor. Tf they tfi-c 
now making some progress, that is only because they 
could find an increasing number of high schools (found¬ 
ed :md conducted for the m<xst part by the Hindus.— 
I'jn., .1/. R.) developing at Iheir doors to which they 
could send their boys. Nobody denies that many of 
tlie.®o schools are ill-equipped. But what astounds one 
i.s that instead of attempting to increase their efficiency, 
they arc proposed to be completely wi{)ed out and poor 
peasants are to send their boys to live in expensive 
liottcls at a great distance from their homes, and pay 
higher fees. If there is ahy scheme behind the bill at 
all, it is that most of the bo>’s now reading in high 
.‘•chools should be debaned from high school education, 
that a fewer number of boys would get education in 
better equipped but more expensive schools. Is that the 
w.'ij' to .xiucad education among backward classes or is 
it an attempt to coniine high school education to the 
l)o.v.s of the wealthy middle class ? , 

Further, the House must not think that the above 
e-limatcs are based on the id(“a of imparting a better 
or more varii'd type of education in the schools. It is 
the same typo of .schooling as i.s being given now. though 
the fortunate tcachcra will be better paid, and there will 
be a larger library. This is how the Ghicf Minister 
l»ropases lo give a better clumiie lo the children of 
.artisans, shopkeepeiTi and bo 3 '.s of the iKilace. 

The House should also remember the rapacity of 
the prr.«ons in power lo plan. If there arc to be 400 
nr .‘500 high .schools in the jirovince instead of the 
■l/rcsent 1,400, how arr: tlay to be distributed ? Is it 
going to be distributed according to an arithmetical plan. 
If Ihe past records of the Mini.>-ter are any guide, we 
can never think of that. The House can not expect a 
better plan in the location of these schools. For, in no 
department of‘work have the Government shown any 
indication of working according to .some well thought- 
out plan. There should be a clear warning to the poorer 
pi'asants of this )>rovince of what evils this bill holds in 
stoH! for them. .\nd to the supporters of the oligarchy 
iu power, it should be made clear that they have not 
been able to hide their real intentions behind a smoke- 
.sercen of high but empty phrases. What they are pri- 
maiily anxious about is not so much the interests of 
secondary education, or the desire to reorganize it on a 
planned basis, but merely to secure control over second¬ 
ary education through the instrumentality of the pro¬ 
posed Board. In fact, it would be more appropriate 
to call this Bill, not the Secondary Education BUI, 
but a Bill to strangle secondary education. 

Drastic and Extensive Use of Defence 
of India Act • 

In and outBidc Bengal the number uf persons 
arrested under the Defence of India Act is con¬ 
siderable, and the number is mounting day by 
day. A large proportion of the persons arreste.i 
consists of members of the Congress. In no sense 
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can it be «iaid that they had attacked or were 
planning to attack India. Neither can. it be 
said that it is by imprisoning them that the 
problem of India’s defence can be solved. That 
problem can be solved, not by imprisoning even 
all Congressmen and other nationalists, but only 
byliaving a large, well-trained and vrell-equipped 
army, a large and strong up-to-date navy and 
{I large air-force. 

•• 

Allowances for Detenus and Externees 

The answers given lo questions in the Bengal 
Assembly as to whether allowances would be 
given to detenus and externees cannot be said 
to be disappointing, for better answers wei'e not 
expected. But as men punished after trial with 
imprisonnu nt or transportation are maintained at 
the cost of the Government, surely those who 
are dei)rived of their liberty and confined without 
(I'ial are entitled to receive an allowance at least 
for their own maintenance. And, if any one is 
driven away without trial from his usual place 
of re.si<lenee where he was earning or trying to 
earn mone^ foi- h'ln.'^elf and, in many cases, for 
his family, he also ’s entitled to receive an 
allowance. 

Honorary D. Sc. for Sir Nilratan Sircar 

The Calcutta University has decided to con¬ 
fer the degree of Doctor of Science honoris causa 
on Sir Nilratan Sircar. It would have b«en a 
well merited honour even half a century ago. 

Thirteen Lakh Britons Demand Re-opening 
of Burma Road To China 

London, Sept. 20. 

TIjo China Campaign (bnirnittec has wrillon (o 
Mr. Churchill staling tliiit 1.300,000 people in Britain 
have infunned the Comini I lee Ihut they .support a 
demand for the iininediiile imconditional reopening of 
the Burma Road.— Reuter. 

Change in Status of Jews in Rumania 

Bucharest, Sept. 20. 

All recent measures against Jews and sects includ¬ 
ing Bapti.s|s, and purlieulurly dei-rees restricting wor¬ 
ship and coneoHiing synagogue.®, have been annulled. 
Under previous dpcree.s. a large amount of i-eligiou.s 
property was to go to the State. 

Pending new decrees, it is expected that the status 
of Jewr>' in Rumania may undergo a radical change in 
the ne,ar future.— Reuter. 

Sjt. K. C. *Neogy*s Candidature 

We are glad to learn that Sjt. K. C. Neogy 
is a candidate for the seat in the Central 
Assembly which 'htis#fallen vacant by the death 
of Sj. Surya Kumar Shome. Sjt. Neogy did 


very good work when he was a member of the 
Assembly. 

Anti-Pardah Conference in Calcutta 

The Anti-Purdah Conference of Marwari 
fiurdah ladies in Calcutta, organised and conduc¬ 
ted entirely by themselves in September last, is 
an auspicious sign of the times. We wish the 
movement all success. 


The Meaning of CandhijTs Free 
Speech Demand 

In one of Gandhiji’s two speeches on the 
latest A.-I. C. C. resolution, he said, in part: 

“ If we can get a declaration from the British Goy- 
rMTimcnt that the Congress cun go on carrying on its 
aiiti-war propaganda and preaching nou-co-operatiou 
with the British Government in I heir war effort, we 
will not have civil dbobedience.” “ 1 will tell the 
Viceroy that this is the position to wliich we have been 
reduced : ‘ We do not want to embarrass you and de¬ 
flect you from your purpose in regard to war effort. 
We go our way, and you go yours, undeterred, the com¬ 
mon ground being non-violence. Left free to ourselvP.s, 
there will be no war effort on the iMirt of our people. 
If on tlie other haiul without your using any bul 
moral pressure you find that they respond, then we 
(sajmot help it. If you get assistance from the Princes, 
from the acmindars, from anybody, higli or low, you can 
liiivc it, bul let our voice also be heard.’” 

As a thorougligoing ahiinsaist and pacifist 
Gandhiji is morally and logically justified in 
making a demand like this. India can also justly 
make such a demand if all India, that is most 
Indians, be in favour of complete non-violence, 
as, tliongh in many independent countries having 
national governments which are parties to the 
war by their own choice the right of free expres¬ 
sion of opinion has been seriously curtailed 
during the war, India has no national govern-* 
ment and has been made a belligerent without 
being eonsulted. But for the C. W. C. & A.-I. 
r. ('., which only u short while ago offered active 
help to tile British Government in the war if India • 
were given freedom equal to that of Britain and. 
which gave expression to the anti-Gandhi view 
that in free India complete non-violence would 
not suffice for the maintenance of internal order 
or for repelling foreign aggression, it has not 
licen logical or consistent to completely 
go back on their former opinions and accept and 
endorse Gandhiji’s views. But, as we have said 
in the coui’se of a previous note, the Congress 
Coinmitteea have taken up this illogical and 
inconsistent position probably in order to smire 
Gandhiji’s leadership in the probable future Civil 
Disobedience Campaign. . 
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Same Hindu Mahasablia Resolutions 

Tile Working Committee of tlio All-India 
Hindu Mulmsnbha which ia in session in Bombay, 
has released the following resolution which it 
adopted on the 22nd September last: 

“ JRt’soJved that in view of the opportunity that the 
pi'CHrnt war offers for tlie general inilitarizatiun of tlu 
Hindus and for the organisation of the system of India 
on sound and up-to-date modern lines so that India 
be converted into a self-contained defence unit, the 
Hindu Mahasiibha is prc'pared whole-heurle<lly to work 
out the schemes of tlu; expansion of the Viceroy’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council and ihe War Advisory Council, but on 
honourable terms of eipiity and justice as stated below : 

(1) In view of the declaration made by the Muslim 
League of its ‘determination, firm resolve and faith’ 
that the imriition of India is the only solution of India's 
future constitution, the Hindu Mahasaliha urges the 
Vicemy to make a clear and ilefmite declaration that 
the Covernment has not apjiroved or neeei»ted any such 
propasal or sch(*me. 

(2) That in view of the rejiorted understanding 
between Ihe Viceroy and the Muslim Iicague that Ihe 
League would be given two seats on the iirojiosed ex¬ 
tended Executive Council and fiv(* seats on the <|woposed 
War Advisory Council, the Hindu Maliasabha claims 
representation of six seats on the extended Executive 
Council and fifteen seats on the War Advisory Council 
on the population basis. 

(6) That out of thc-se six seats one be given to the 
Sikhs and one to the Seheduiwi Cu.stc» ami the re.st be 
given to the nominees of the Hindus Maha.snblui. 

(c) This Committee' considers the deinimd of the 
Muslim League of fifty per cent representation on the 
proposc'd Executi\’c Council and elsewhere as undemo¬ 
cratic, unconstitutional, unreasonable and preiiosteroiis 
and it would urge the Viceroy to give an assurance to 
the Hindu Maliasabha that no such demand wouhl be 
entertained.” 

. On the 23r(l it passed another. 

The resolution criticises the Viceregal declaration 
and Mr, Ameiy's .‘■tatement in Ihe House of Commons, 
cliaracterises them as "highly un.satisfaclory and dis¬ 
appointing in that they make no reference to India’s 
right to independemio,” dcjilores that the reference to 
dominion Status is “ vague and uncertain ” and dernaiuls 
Dominion Status of the Westmin^^tc'r variety within one 
year after the termination of tlu' War. 


‘ Franco-Japanese Agreement & China’s 
* Bold Stand 

Shanohai. Sept. 23. 

The agreement includes the granting to the Ja]»ane.«e 
of free air bases in Tonghing and free right to station 
six thousand Japanese troops to guard them, the right 
of (passage for the Japane.se from South China through 
ludo-Chi&a by a delimited route and permission to land 
and station a certain number of effectives at Haiphong. 

London, Sept. 23. 

The Official Chinese newspaper in Shanghai asserts 
that all preparations have been made to meet any 
Japtfneee attack through Indo-China. The Chinese have 
proclaimed MartigI Law throughout the province of 
Yunan. 


How Will India Benefit If Britain 
Is Strengthened ? 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
asked in a recent Darbar speech of his, “How 
will India benefit it Britain is weakened. ? ” We 
have coiumcntcd on his question in a previous 
note. May wc ask; “How will India benefit if 
Britaui is strengtluuicd ? ” Britain emerged out 
of the last world war strougor and witli a bigger 
Enij)iro, and India had the Rowlatt Acts and 
.Jaliainvala Bagh. We hope and believe Britain 
will be stronger after this war. But how will 
India fare after it ? 

Scheme to Train Mechanics 

R 1 MI.A, Sept. 17. 

h. 'Prc.s,s comvmmqw i.'sued liy the (lovemment of 
India staU'.s : 

A.s has alreaily ber'ii annouiiced the Oovommciit of 
India intend to train 2,0tX) nieclmnic.s a year so that the 
Air Force will have a rescrvi' of ground personnel to 
draw on as occasion arise.'s. This jiluii, it may be stated 
is bi'ing organised in a.ss(M;ial ion witli t.lii' schenii* of 
traiiiing outlined by the Technical Training Enquiiy 
Committee and accepted by the Centra) Govemineut. 

An udvortisement has already appeareti in (he press 
on Sei)tomber 12, insitiiig api'lieatioiiH from those who 
wish to train as mechanic.s Mud(;r this .s<;hem(;. .Seleetion 
will be made in « number of i)Iace.s by seh'etion boanls 
yml a|)plicanls .so selected will be allotted for training 
at. certain technical training .scliools in British India and, 
in eerlain Indian States, iletails have already appoannl 
in the .advertisement abovementioned. 

Nink Training Cbntuks 

It is at present conlemiilated that then; will be nine 
training eeiitres for mechanics and although eveiy effort 
will be made to past applicants to centres near their 
own localities, this cannot be guaranteed and they will 
bo reijuired to train at any centre to which they are 
.•dlolted by the Government. Training will be at Gov- 
enmu'nt e.xpense and in addition a subsi.slence allowance 
will be granted to them during training. Tlic training 
will extend over a period of twelve montlis and tmineas 
will 1)0 expected to d(;vote tlieir whole time to the course. 
'I'lie courae will include engineering and workshop ex- 
(wricnee. It is cmphasis»>d that the intention of the train¬ 
ing scheme is to form a potential resi'ive of mechanics 
and the fact that a candidate is accepted for training 
imi)1ies no guarantee that he will eventually be em- . 
ployed b.v the Air Force; this must obviously be depen¬ 
dent on future developments.— A. F. 

Notice 

On account of the Durga Puja Holidays the 
Modern Review Office and Prabasi Press will 
remain closed from tlic 6th to tlic 20th October, 
1940, both days included. All business accumu¬ 
lating during this period will be transacted after 
the holidays. 

Raman^nda Chatterjee, 
Proprietor, “ The Modern Review *’ and 
Prabasi Press. 
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THE MIND BEHIND “ PAKISTAN ” 

By SUREBH CHANDRA DEV 


There is a disposition among a certain section 
of*.Indian public men and publicists, opponents 
of the Pakistan scheme, to put the blame foi' the 
whole matter on the tliin shoulders of Mr. 
Mahonmied Ali Jinnah. This disposition is 
specially marked in the utterances and writings of 
Muslim j)ublic men and publicists. The suggestion 
in their criticism and condemnation appears to be 
that Mr. Jinnah has been misleading the section 
of the Muslim community that is rcpreisented in 
the All-India Muslim League which has been 
iollowing him as so many slieep blindly. This 
line of ajiiiroach to the problem is so very un- 
historical that it should not and cannot be 
ai'cepted as a satisfactory explanation of the 
dcYclopments in the country that appear to 
have creatwl a stalemate in it. Those who arc 
seriously and on principle oj)p()sed to sehenies 
like that envisaged in the Muslim League reso¬ 
lution minimise chanee-i of the success of their 
opposition to these by making personal paiue 
responsible for the birth of these subvei-sivc 
movement.^. The more real explanation would 
be to rocogni.se that the Pakistan resolution tries 
to give voice to certain conceits and ambitions 
in the heart of a section of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity in India. This recognition would enable 
the Indian public to rightly measure the strength 
and wcakne.ss of the movement, to fight it on 
the psychological plane where conceits and 
ambitions have theii- birth and nursing ground. 
Jo .subjectthe.se conceits and ambitions to analy¬ 
sis, to chai“t the unknown region where thc'y are 
nursed, to extract therefioin all the implications 
for good or evil in them, and to utilize those in¬ 
sights into the nature of Muslim communalism in 
India for building u]) a com])Osite national life 
in this oountry—this i.s the ta.sk laid on the Indian 
public man and student of affairs. This method 
of approach will yield us the truth in the many 
activities of the Muslim community in India. 

The wide discussion that followed the pas¬ 
sing of the Pakistan resolution at the Lahore 
8Cs.sion of the Muslim League in Febraaiy' hu^t 
leaves the hnpression in the mind that it caught 
the Indian public almost unawares,—^thc thing 
appeared to be so sudden, it appeared, as many 
papers put it, as a l^lt from the blue. Yet the 
het is there that blnind this resolution was a 
sedulous preparation of the Indian Muslim mind 


for the reception of the idea that the Muslim 
community was a “ .separate nation ” in this 
countiy. At a session of the Sind Provincial 
.Mu.slim League held in the early part of Octolwr, 
1938, was passed a resolution appointing a 
committee to draw up a scheme of federation of 
Muslim States and non-Muslim States.” 
Muslim public men and thinkers had prepared 
and broadcast seven schemes lor the future feder¬ 
ation of India. These schemes did not owe their 
iii's-piratioii to Mr. .liniiah. These were having 
tlieii' publicity beyond the knowledge of the 
general public of India. \Vc get an idea of these 
. by a record in the Idnvnr ('tdliire, a cjuarterly 
journal published under the auspices of the 
lliouglit-lcadors of tlic Nizam State, in its 
" Cultmal .\ctivitics Sectiion ” of April, 1940. 
J'lie.se vNcre : 

“ Sir Sikandcr flyat Khan’s Si'hcnip. (he j’ukiRtiin 
Plan, (lie Qiiiniiut'imrtite Schenii' of the Nawab of 
Manitlol, tho Pakistan Caiiiihiito, Dr. Lalitl’ii ('ultiir;tl 
Future of Indi.a, the .Seheine of Mu«liiu Federation, 
and llie Kas^lern .AfglianiKtaii Selienie. " 

Of those schemes, Sir Sikander Hyut Kltan’s 
and that of Dr. Abdul Latiff have appeared in 
th(' English-language press. The others have 
not been given that publicity. From a siuninar>' 
iniblislicd in the Idamic Cultitrc we come to 
know of their nature. 

" 7'he Punjal) .Vluslini .Students dream of a I’likisfan 
('aliphato in the North; Motilana .\l)dul Wadood of 
the Jamiat Ulema. Sarhad. envisage,s an independent 
Mti.>ilim .State to be called Ka-stern ,\fghanistan. The 
proposed Pakistan (’alij)hute *is to rompi'is*' not onl.v 
.Sind, Boluchi.'^tan, the North-West I’loatier Province. 
KiLslmiir and the Punjuli. a.s included in the original 
]*uki.stuii Scheme, but also embraces in its fold parts of 
tlin t'niled Provinces, and the Central Prt)vincc.s and • 
Berar running along with the (iang<‘,s right up to Bengal 
and Assam. Both the schemes aim at an exdliisivel.v * 

Muslim State in Northern India.The Muslim 

Students Federation which has propottnded the Scheme 
of PnkistM Valiphale claims tho birth-right of Mttslim^ 
in Northern India as their homelands, and in otlter 
words, means exclusive rights of Muslims where they 
predominate. The proposed Muslim State, according to 
its authors, will be ruled by a ai)irittial dictator who 

will be the shadow of God on earth.in accordance 

with tlie injunction* of the HoI.a’ Quran. The Scheme 
has already found support among the tribes—Mohmsmis, 
Afridis. Waxitis, and various tribal areas." 

The direction of the mind that is at* the 
back of these schemes is unmistakable. These 
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make an instinctive appeal to the Muslim coi\i- porary literary men—Bankim Chandra Chatto- 
niunity reviving dreams of recapturing the reins padhyaya and Abdul Halim Sarrar, the Urdu 
of admini*itrativc authority in the State in India novelist. This illustration indicated the cause 
that iiad slipped out of Muslim hands about or causes that have made the Muslim community 
two hundred years back, dreams that can be in Imlia so ill at ease with conditions of life in 


made realities by resolute men during the 
changes that have been rocking tin* States all 
the world over on their foundations. Those who 
think that these separatist dreams and ambi¬ 
tions are new growths know not their own 
history, the history of India during the last 
huiulml years. The history of the Wahhabi 
Movement in India lias yet to be written, of 
what 'ihe <lreainers and visionaries that worked 
under the inspiration o^f Syed Ahmed of Rai 
Bareilly dreamt and saw in about 1830. From 
hints and suggestions scattered through the 
writing.'^ of Muslim poets and writers one can 
pick up the impression that with the fall of the 
iVIiisiiin power in India the Muslims in the 
country, their leaders, ceased to think of them- 
.selves as sons and daughter.^ of Hindustan, 
began to think of themselves a.s guests who had 
«jutstayed their welcome. This feeling found 
expression in the poems of Altaf Ilossain Hali. 
one t)f the minstrels of Mu-slim awakening in 
India. In his Shikv'n Hind he lamented as 
follows : 

“ Moruing and evening our ey(M now behold that 
which we diouglit woulil be the end of (hy gracious 
acceplanee.” 

“Quickly ita-si thou broken all thy pledgea and 
proniLses, () India ! W'e were told aright that tl»ou wast 
faithless.” 

“ Hast tliou ever belield the men of Islam in this 
pligiit before '! \Vu.s thi.s I Ik* I-lain which wc brought 
with us from .Arabia “? ’’ 

“Oh ! Mill of ItevoKing 7'inie, thou IkwI ground 
iissiniill; eiiDUgli; have done; what boots the(* to grind 
iia further ? ” 

" A« the host of (Iret-ks luiued laiok from tliy boialer. 
would that in iik(> mminer, we hud turued baflied from 
thy door.” 

* Words like these may be characterised as 
the song of a defeated people. At this period 
literature that mirrored the mind of the Muslim 
.oommunity was tincturetl by a pessimism and 
tortured by a feeling of frustration that ha.s left 
its marks on the thought and conduct of even 
the present generation trf Indian Muslims. We 
are enabled to understand the inner workings 
of this mind, understand better the soul of the 
diffeivnces that appear to divide the Hindu and 
the MusKin in 'Inoia, by a speech delivered by 
Mr. Wazed AH as president of the Literaiy 
Section of the Bengal Muslim Literai-y Con¬ 
ference in 1939. He is a barrister; at present 
he is a Presidency Magistrate in Caieutta. In 
the course of his criticism of Muslim life and its 
rigidity, he took for illustration two eontom- 


ihis eounti’y. I give the sense of his Bengalee 
speech in this article without accepting tlic 
truth or logic of this interpretation of recent 
histoi“y. He recognises that Bankim Chandra 
wields a deeper and wider influence over the 
life and thought of his people than Abdul Halim 
who, ecpially giftwl, equally sensitive to the 
intimations of the time-spirit, could not be the 
fountain-head of inspiration, the harbinger of the 
needed awakening, the law-giver of tlie new 
times that the former has proved himself to be. 
The reason for this was not due to any defect 
ill the mental or spiritual endowments of Abdul 
Halim, it was due to his surroundings, to the 
cliniale ol' opinion in w'hich he lived, to the air 
which he breathed. Abdul Halim was an inhabi¬ 
tant of the United Provinces, then known as tin- 
North-West Province. He lived bis life and did 
his work in an area where. Hindus wore 90 per 
cent of the population. '■ 

Mr. Wazed Ali explained the reactious oi 
this population ratio on (he mind and siiirit oi 
(lie gcnoi-ation to whicii Abdul Halim belonged. 
Patriotism and nationalism which arc the driv¬ 
ing forces of the modern limes came easy to the 
Hindus of India, while in dealing with ilu'se 
tlnmcs the Muslim literary men in India had 
(■'. face an inner conflict, “they even walk into 
a bliinl alley.” He elaborated tliis argument, in 
the following words : 

"'riie Mii.>ilitu.s by a(re|)tiiig tlio idt.al ol' piitriotism 
would onij- bo helping to deliver the reiii.s of adrainis- 
truliou into the hands of the Hiiidas. Thei*efore Sarrar 
could not use ids pen in <i>opularising the ideal of 
pati'ioli^in. Hut Bankim Chandra could d« it because 
lie lived and thought and worked in an area, in the 
then I^esidrncy of Bengal const ituled of Bengal, Biliar 
and Orissa, where the Hindus, Bankim Chandra’s co- 
rt'ligiouists, were about 70 per cent of the population. 
The ideal-end of all liis work was the e.stablishincnt of 
Hindu .siipreinacy. A.s a >^in(‘ere Hindu l^inkim Chandra 
could thus accept this idciil and place at its service the 
superb powers of hw intellect and the devotion of his 
.soul; llierefore could he dedicate his pen to the writing 
of Anaudn Mult, Sihimm, Devi Chuvnihvruni, to the 
writing of the .song of Bundv Mainrum. 

Bat Abdul Halim could not do it because 
lie belonged to a minority community. This 
handicap has halted the inspiration of Muslim 
literary men. As an example of the, influence 
of this handicap Mr. Wazed Ali cited Hali’s 
“ Musaddes ”; he thought that even the great 
poet, Muhammed Iqbal, suffered from the .‘lanu: 
■'yu<v of frustration and id ler conflict. This 
singer of “ flaming songs to\the assembly ” of 
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iHltim could not free himself from the struggle 
between the claims of country and creed. ITie 
man who could sing of 

'* Ynimn-o-Mishra-o-Ronm sab mit yaye jahant ge 

Baki magar hai ab bhi Hindmlan hainara.” 

"Greece, EKTPt and Ronie have fadetl away from 

• the world, 

But still lives rny Hindostan.” 

Or, 

•• “0 Brahmin I Tliou art under the imitieNjion that 
God lies in the idols made of stone, 

But to me every iiarticlc of my coimtrv’s dusl is 
God.” 

could also sing 

" Tis folly to take jjride iu race. 

Race pervades the body which is morhil. 

Why to search for the essence of coinmunity in 
the land of birth 7 

Why to worship the eleiiieiits of air, water, ami 
earth ? ” 

'rorturcd by this conflict did Muluimmcd 
l<|bal seek for a wider and a broader ajtpeal to 
liis jxYjple. wider than the country and broader 
than the .sect, sm appeal that wouhl act as a 
(lynanu) t<t»thc Muslims of India. He thought 
that he Iiad found it in Pan-ilslainism. 

“ The silence of the Hcdjaz has proclaimed to the 
esjiectiint. years at last, 

That, the compact once made with the I’eople of 
the desert shall JiRain stand renewed. 

The lion which cainc out ul the ilesert and upset 
the Roman Empire, 

I hear from angels that he shall awaken once 
more.” 

But. to Mr. Wazed Ali the Khilal'at, and 
Pan-lslamism as ideals of State life arc out of 
date. He states his belief and warns his 
community. 

“In these ideals we do not find and feel the stirring 
of life. In the independent Muslim countries the ideals 
of community-life that Nationalism stands for have 
been accepted today. If wc h»ig to our bosom an ideal 
that was valid in the piist but is almost lifeless today, 
we shiUl fail in our literary life, in our State life.” 

The mirror that Mr. Wazed Ali has held 
up to the life and work of the poets and singers 
and prophets among the Indian Muslims refiecls 
back the material and mental sccd-plot.s of the 
separatist conceits of the community. Those 
•separatist conceits have had their birth long 
before, three quarters of a century before the 
Muslim League was thought of. And 
Pakistane,” the setting up of “ Hindu Zones " 
and “ Muslim Zones ” are capable of being 
thought of today because these separatist conciets 
have been nursed in their hearts for a time much 
longer than the birw of the Muslim Ijeague. An 
indication of this /state of maladjustment, an 


ancient maladjustment, was given by Maulana 
Akram Khan as president of the Cultural Sec¬ 
tion of the last session of the Bengal Muslim 
Literary Conference. For this purpose he uivided 
the 740 years of Bengalee life since 1199, the 
year on which Muslim rule erupted into Bengal 
Irom outside. The first period was of 344 years 
from 1199 to 1533, the year on Avhich Sri 
Chaitanya Mahaprablui left the field of his 
mundane activities; the second period was of 
224 yeai-s duration from 1533 to 1757, the year 
of the battle of Pla^y; ihc third period was 
of 100 years, from 1757 to 1857, the year of the 
“Sepoy Mutiny”; the fourth period has been 
f.ne of 83 years, from 1857 to 1939. To the 
mind of the Maulana Saheb the first, second, 
and about three-fourths of the thin! periods— 
about 633 years—^havc been })arron so far a.s 
literature as the expression of the mind of the 
Bengalee Muslims was concerned; for according 
to his reading of history, to his intejpretation 
of history, the Muslims foreign and native, 
appeared fo have succumbcfl to the culture of 
the Hindus, and Muslim kings and mvnntst and 
saints went out of their way to encourage the 
propagat.i'on of Hindu ideas and ideals, to 
encourage the adoption of Hindu practioes with 
ce rtain variations made. The years, these 633 
years, were years of degeneration. And those 
iiterai-y men, Hindu and Muslim, who regardeel 
and a«kcd us to regard these periods as the golden 
age of HindTi-Muslim co-operation, of a new 
svnthesis in India built up by the co-mingling 
of the two streams of Hindu and Muslim 

culture, misread their history, and were no 
friends of Islam, of the purity of Islam. Real 
history would say that in Bengal Islam has had 
a real chance since the days, about- 1830. when 
Syyed Ahmed of Rai Bareilly fin the United 
Provinces) brought Wahhabism into this 

province. ^ « 

The above is a picture of the mind of a 
part of the Muslim community as it emerges out 
of the writings of Muslim poets and thinkers. 
Tn understanding and explaining this I have* 
avoided the politician, his writings and speeches.. 
T have gone to poets and philosophers who, un¬ 
disturbed by the market-place of affairs, 

unswayed by the prospect of material results, 
reflect and represent the mind of the commimity, 
of a section of it who have influenced develop¬ 
ments in the country. The quotations that I 
have made reveal the stresses and strains, the 
unrest and a sort of fear, in the mind of the 
Muslim cqjnmunity. They give us an idea of 
the difficulties that they feel in this cotmtry 
which they find it difficult to remove with* the 
help of the wisdom of their own traditions of 
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social and State life. It b these traditions, feel¬ 
ings and sentiments generated by traditions, 
that hav(! created these difficulties for tlie 
eomtjiihiity. Tliese liavc constituted the core of 
the matter that has come to be known as the 
Hindu-Musliiu problem ” in India. If it were 
a mere struggle for the promotion of material 
interests, the thing could have been manageil 
and adjusted. But the quotations 1 have ina«lo 
rabe the curtain from over the region of the 
imponderables of human life where only the 
thought-U?adcrs of the eoinniunity can penetrate; 
it is they only that can remove the twists and 
tangle.? of thought and feeling in the life of their 
eoinmunity. The Hindu community cannot, dare 
n(U, intrude mio the traditions ami praictiec.'^ of 
Muslim life. How dangerous or explosive these 
are, or can be made, can be realised if. foi' 
instance, we understand the significance of the 
words used by a meinbei' of the Central 
.Assembly, Kazi Muhammed Ahmed Kazmi, 
that “ oven up till today certain of our prayers 
are offered on the basis that it (India) was 
IJar-id-Harab (door or countiy of enmity).” 
The occasion for the u.se of these words was 
when he wais explaining the reaction of the 
Muslim mind to the abolition in 1864 of the 


posts of Muslim Quazis along with those of 
Hindu Pundits. Said he : 

“It woa at that time, that the Mussuliimns began 
tu tliink and consider whether India was Dur-nUHarab 
or Dar-ulrAman (door or country of peace) or Dar-ul- 

Islam (door or country of blani)..It was at that 

time that continuous agitation was carried on by Mus¬ 
sulmans and they decided that India was not Dar-vl- 
hlam; it ceased to be Dar-ul-Aman, and it was Dar-vU 
Harab. Even up till today certain of our prayers are 
offered on the ba.sis that i( (India) was Dar-ul- 
Ilamb ." 

Readers of thi.s article will by this time have 
realised where the seat of the conflicts and eom- 
j)etitions liit'. If the poets and philosophers 
(pioted .ibtvve be the authentic witnesses of w'hat 
has been jtassing through the mind of the Muslim 
community of India, tlu-ough the minds of the 
classes and groups that guid(' the maMses. then, 
those who desire to contribute their share of 
thinking and acting towards the solution of 
this problem, should know the many ]U’ocesi»es 
of tlie thought, the many .strands of the thought- 
structure of the Muslim community. For. it is 
then only that they, possessed of knowledge, can 
bring understanding to this difficult task, no 
more difficult than which has ever been set to 
men and women in India. 


RAJ NARAIN BOSE 

By SRI AUROBINDO 

Not in anniliilation lost, nor given 

'In darkness art. thou fled from us and light. 

O strong and sentient spirit; no mere heav('U 
Of ancient joys, no silence eremite 
Received thee; but the Omnipresent Thought 
Of which thou wast a part, and earthly hour, 

'Fook back its gift. 

(The Atinivcrsaiy of the death of the and social lefornier Ruj Narain 
Bose, grandfather of Sri .\urobindo. whs celebrated at Midnapur, the scene of hia 
labours, ou the 7tli Seiytembcr last \inder the prc.siflent.«liii) of Professor Priyarau- 
jan Sen.] 
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Thk European ilicene at tlie present time can only 
be.roinpared with that kind of Chinese painting 
which is really a scries of iniinlings unfolding 
in a long roll. To understand the themo of the 
picture it is necessary to push the scroll hack 
as you go, until you have “read” the whole 
story. But here of cour'^e the comparison 
breaks down. We see that a new Em ope is 
unfolding but we cannot tell where the stor>’ 
will lead u< : there arc so many themes to bt- 
riconciled and composed. Nor can we hasten 
on the denouement. Of one thing only we can 
be sure. The AA'ar has changed the whole 
familiar scene. And the feeling is growing, in 
l‘]nglHnd at any rate, that there can be no find¬ 
ing a way back. Whether the War ends soon 
or late, we tmist go forward. 

So many things have hapiiened since I last 
wi'ote to India. Everything seems to have 
liapiH'iied, in fact, except the invasion. First of 
all there has been the tragic, surgeon-lik^' action 
against the Fi-ench Navy at Oran. Then 
followed President Roosevelt’s acceptance of the 
Democratic nomination and the sudden 
stej>ping-U]i of American interest and interven¬ 
tion in European and Far Eastern affairs. Wliile 
the Pan-American Ckinfercnce is showing how 
closely the Americas realise that they are affec¬ 
ted by the situation in Europe—wlietlu-r it is 
Nazi propaganda menacing their fret* institutions, 
or the British blockade closing down their trade 
with Central Eurojie. Le.ss obvious but of 
greater satisfaction, Britain has made some 
restitution for the havoc w'rought in her 
" afiiieasing ” days and has recognized Abyssinia 
and Gzecho-Slovakia. In the Far East and of 
no present satisfaction, but it is only for three 
months, Britain has closed the Burma Road for 
munitions into China. In the unhappy, exploit¬ 
ed Balkans. Gefmany blew the w'histlc for another 
“ general post ” and Roumanians and Bulgarians 
trooped after each other to Berlin and Rome for 
orders. (But Russia has decided, since the game 
is really being played against her, to edge a little 
nearer to the players, and cut in with Jugo¬ 
slavia— a point of vantage whence she can look 
right over the shoulders of her opponents, 
Germany and ItalyJ In England’s domestic 
affairs, there has bcev nothing less than a sudden 
democratic outburst It the attempt to foist on us 


8j)ecial (Courts and Silent Columns and any such 
unnccessaiy and unwanted oppres^ions. 'Pliere 
has also been the Bmlgct and its missed 
opportunities to screw even more out of a public 
much moj-e ready for sacrifice than seems to bo 
realised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer* 
Last but not least, (here have been a whole spate 
of speeches, followed in Germany and Italy by 
a torrent of proiiaganda .so far removed from 
I'OJilities as to sugge-t that our enemies are losing 
their heads. Yet outlined in one of those 
speeches, that of General Smuts, was the first 
official statement of Allied war aims. 

Little that is useful can bo added here to 
what ha-; already been said about the British 
naval action at Oran. Its most mournful 
a.s))ect is in the sequel, in the attempts made 
by tin.' Retain Government to misi'(’pre.sont the 
whole circumstances from start to finish. The 
French Governmenf will not tell the truth either 
about our original proposals for the disposal 
of the French Fleet (made prior to the Armis¬ 
tice with Germany I, or about the ultimatum 
we presented once the terms of the Armistice be¬ 
came known and it was clear that the.French 
Fleet was in danger of passing into Gorman 
control. But the cruellest stab of all was 
contained in that statement is.eued by the 
French Legation in Dublin and which described 
the Oran action as a surprise attack on Allies 
who were in the act of disarming. All the 
world knows (hat the P'rcnch Fleet had eight 
and a half hours in which to decide to fights 
but what comfort is that if the French people 
do not know’ ? And, unfortunately, there seems 
no limit to the biltornoss of the Petain 
Government. What kind of twisted rceriinin- * 
atiion, for instance, is behind that broadcast, 
of France’s information chief, ^M. Prouvost, 
when ho said : “ We have understood. It cost 
us too dear to be yesterday soldiers of Britain 
for us to consent today to be sailors of the 
Union Jack.” Well, we can only hoj)c that 
comnieiit so pointed and so unhappy loses some 
of its effect in France where alas there are so 
many other things to be unhappy about. 

The siiuation of France t»day is indeed 
most tragic. She is niled by a handful of men 
who have so lost their bearings tlmt at times 
they appear to be hankering after a poor irai- 
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lation of the Fascist State; at others to be 
look'll^ back to P’rance as it was in the days 
bcfoiv tiu* French Revolution —‘H France of 
about thirty-seven Provinces, each with its 
own CiovtTnoi’. (And Hitler, the Destroyer 
who always uses the cant of self-determination 
if it will break up a State from within, has 
already recognized Breton autonomy.) France’s 
rulers, in fact, are faced with an impossible 
task. It will remain impossible because the 
Nazis, who are incapable of understanding how 
Nelson could pray for “ humanity after 
victory,’’ wilt do everything in their power to 
pn'vent French recovery. 

.Mr. Bullitt. American Ambassador in 
I’aris, has been jnuch criticised because be has 
just returnp<l to Washington to see the President 
and has been standing up publicly for the un- 
hai)py Petain (lovernment. His argument 
seems to be that the prt-sent French Govem- 
incnt. not truly Fascist but only a pale reflec¬ 
tion. had better be su])ported or else it may 
be replaced by one that is completely Nazified. 
To this end. it is suggested, Mr. Bullitt would 
even haml back to them the £400,000,000 worth 
of French assets which arc now frozen in the 
f.'nited St.ate.s. But Mr. Bullitt should know 
that the French Government threw away any 
chance there was of stamling up to the Nazis 
when Jt threw away its weaj)on.s—instead of 
escaping with them abroa*!. B'hat guarantee 
of anything was there in tlie .'toW/o-’.s pcacr 
that Petain asked for ? None whatsoever. 
And there is nothing to keep the Petain 
Government in power for a single day longer 
than it suit# the Nazis. Inileed they arc al¬ 
ready, over tlic radio in occupied France, 
inciting the French people against him. (So 
afraid, by the way, are the double-tongued 
Nazis of the disgust which their tiwn people 
•might feel, if they listened in to these and other 
Nazi foreign broadcasts, that it has now become 
a criminal offence in Germany to listen to 
broadcasts from German-controlled territories.) 

' It would be possible to devote all this 
. article and more to the subject of France. To 
ask Mr. Bullitt, for instance, how it is that the 
Petain Government, if it is not truly Fascist, 
has made M. Marquet, formerly known as the 
Mosley of France, Minist('r of the Interior. 
Ilow itjs that the Press, information, films and 
radio .services are all placed under the control 
of one man (M. Laval). How it is that the 
Paris Soir can deliver itself of such opinions as: 

“ The total solution of the Jewish , question is 
one^ of the essential conditions of om’ roem’ery.” 
Or,‘that of six former French leaders who are 
to be tried for their part in declaring war and 


making war, four of them should be Jews. Or 
how it is that Marshal Petain himself, in a 
broadcast, attacked “ international socialism and 
international capitalism.” But present day 
France is not the real France. It is a France 
set upon the rack by the Nazis—and v.'hat is 
done in her delirium cannot be accounted to 
her. (But whereas, in the Middle Ages, the 
purpose of torture; was served once the victim 
jirofessed the true faith, the Nazis know no ^uch 
clemency. No amount of imitation will please 
them. Over and over again, in artie-lcs in the 
G(‘rman Press, France is told that her role in; 
Europe will be a subordinate one; that she must 
be content with the place assigned to her, and 
.so on. The intention is always to crow and to 
wound.) 

The German Ireatinont of France, in fact, 
like their treatment of the sturdy Dutch, is a 
veiy damaging accompaniment to their recent 
ju-acc overtures. Only a week .ago Hitler made 
what he termed a last appeal to reason and 
(•(Mimion sense m Great Britain to j)Ut an end 
to the Waj'. H(' said he could see no reason 
why this war should go on. And following on 
that speech the Nazis have been pouring out 
propaganda, from (•v»>ry {pi.-irtcr, all fathered 
by the wish-fulfilment—theirs but they think 
it ours—^that we arc about to get rid of the 
“ war-monger Churchill ” anrl replace hijii by a 
cabinet of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Lord Halifax who will make the peace. 
(After Lord Halifax’s speech he was fhopped 
and discovered to be a Jew ! Nazi proptiganda 
h.as its unconscious humours.) But do they 
really believe that any propaganda—oven if it 
could call on the best brains of Europe. Asia. 
Africa and America—could speak louder 
than their actions ? When we have seen: 
the oppression of the Czechs and the 
Poles, and now of the Fre^nch and the 
Dutch, cannot they realise that w’hat they have 
done speaks so loud that we cannot hear what 
they say ? We know that the French will starve, 
because the Nazis have pillaged their crops and 
their cattle. We know that French shopkeepers 
will be ruined, because the Nazis have forced 
on them a special issue of marks that cannot 
be exchanged outside of France. We know that 
in Holland the Nazis have stolen the property 
of the Dutch Labour Party, w’hieh represents 
twenty-five per cent of the Dutch people, and 
given it to the traitorous Dutch Nazis—a tiny 
minority whose members are greeted with cat¬ 
calls and jeers whenever they dare show 
themselves on the streets. We know that 
German criminal law hasVbeen fastened upon 
the Dutch people. And that( completely innocent 
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Dutch citizens have been victimised by tiie 
Nazis in the hoi)e thereby of securing the release 
of (Jermans interned in the Dutch East Indies. 
All this we know—and Hitler, in his blindness, 
can see no reason why the War should go on. 

Rut in the words of Mr. Churchill, broad¬ 
casting on the anniversary of the Fall of the 
Bastille, “ the liberation of the Continent from 
the foulest thraldom into which it has ever 
been cast ” remains the task before us. And 
the only question is : where are wo going to 
begin, and how long will it lake ? Mr. 
(Churchill foretells that England will take the 
offensive in 1^2. Until that time presumably 
—and supposing we liave not been invaded oi- 
I hat the Axis Powers open up the War by an 
attack on Cibraltai- and by joint operations in 
East Africa—'We .>ihall remain on the defensive 
in this Inland. Though all the time our Navy 
will tighten its gray blockade of the enemy’s 
coasts. And oui- Air Force will harry them 
at home, as it i.s already doing, with its verj' 
successful bombing of communications, aero¬ 
dromes, oil dumps, and other military objectives; 
its gad-fly* attacks on Italian forts and 
aerodromes and troop concentrations in Eritrea, 
Libya and Abyssinia. 

(Aj)parently we are not going to cmry the 
war fully on to the Italian mainland until we 
have to. To cut off Italy froni her African 
Empire—'to engage the Italian Navy whenever 
it gives us the opportunity—appear to be the 
lircsent objectives. We seem to be too full of 
the milk of human kindness as yet to bomb 
Italy a-i she could be bombed. But wc know, 
and Italy knows that we know', of the havoc 
wc could cause there if w'o wished. We could, 
for instance, bomb the w'atcr pow'er upon which 
the Italian railways and ju’obably more than 
jiighty per coit of her industrial plants depend. 
To quote Mr. Ulysses Bywater, an American 
(Consul who has made a study of the subject : 

Such bombing “ would release millions of galloius of 
water at terrific pre-ssure which would sweep all before 
it. Plants would bi> whisked away, fields and fertile 
valleys flooded and the rivere, into which the watei 
usually nms through the turbines at un even (low. would 
receive vast quantities of flood water ehokeil with entile, 
debris of all kinds, spreading untold drva.station. . . 
It would immediately .stO|i all work in munition lue- 
tories, ship-yards and industrial plants. It would black¬ 
out vast areas?—no power for light, heal or cooking. It 
would throw tln^ whole burden of transport ftsr food 
and vital supplies on to the roads and force them to 
use up their Supplies of petrol. It would demoralise 
the whole country, which even now has but little sest 
or morale for the war. . ,”). 

Those who listencal to Hitler’s latest speech 
noticed that for tht; first time he suggested that 
Germany might not f'in the war. But I think 


the whole impression made by that part of tlie 
speech was one of doubts and uncertainties. 
Hitler says wu migiit listen to him becaqse he 
speaks not as vanquished but as victor. Yet 
he sounds not cocksure but unsure. Why does 
he hesitate to invade us, when his whole prestige 
is bound up now witli the invasion of England? 
Various reasons are put forward. In the first 
place, lie may guess that invasion has now 
become a hopeless proposition (especially since 
the French Fleet has not fallen into his liands.) 
Or he mtiy not wish to move until he has made 
(piite certain of his back-door in Eastern Europe, 
tliat back-door which Russia is pushing open 
all the time. Tliis seems the likelier explana¬ 
tion at the moment of writing—as Avitness tlie 
comings and goings of Koumunia and Bulgaria 
to Germany and Italy, all, in the last analysis, 
an attempt to set the Ax:^ ever tlie Btilkans 
instead of the Hammer and Sickle. 

There is a general lawal•encs^ growing in 
fact that the tide is now running against Hitler. 
In spite of all his and Hibbentro])’s scheming 
and cunning, Germany is onee more back in 
the old fix, witli the possibility of an enemy on 
two fronts—JOngland in tlie West and Russia 
in the East. Russia may not declare war on 
Germany. She may not find it necessary. She 
can emulate Germany's action in 1938 and gain 
all she wants for the moment by agreeing to 
withhold her force. (Especially since England 
is really fighting Germany for lier.) But in the 
baekgrouml all the time Hitler will be aware 
of a Russia which, learning from Germany’s 
own experiences in the present War, has decided 
to build up un equal strengtli in land, sea and 
air forces. The Nazis pride themselves on 
their understanding of “ psychology.” They 
have indei'd had the most dismal successes and 
especially witJi their I'ear-jiropagamla. Bui 
they have oA'erlooked the, psychology of their: 
most loug-headed protagoTii.st--iStalin. Did tliey 
nally think that the work of a few months, the 
.self-interested exchanges and accommodations 
which ended in the Russo-German Pact (wliieli 
the husy-body Rihbeiitrop engaged in so eagerly 
and .so blindly since it was all directed against 
Engliind'l could he more than skin-deep ? They 
had (hrealened Russia for year.s. They had 
oitenly lai<l claim to the Ukraine. And yel they 
s('cmc<l to think that Stalin would forget all this, 
Stalin who has him.self said that there is nothing 
.xwet (er than to plan a long revenge. 

.Vaolher and recent failure of German 
“ psychology,” by the way, is in the torpedoing 
of the Mekn^'s, that French ship which was 
j‘eturniag with her load of naval officers a*nd 
men who wished to l)e repatriated. The circums- 
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tances of the sinking made it notliing but an 
act of easy murder. But over and above this, 
since,tiiese were the sailors of a Power that had 
alieady siurendered to the attacker and were 
now out of the war, it was an act to outrage 
every decent feeling—not to mention every law 
of warfare. It is to be wondered whether Xazi 
si)ies in England have reported to the supersti¬ 
tious Hitler the elTect Ujjon opinion here. On 
all sides you hear that this act will draw on its 
own revenge. There will be one more such 
sinking, it is said, and America will be in the 
War. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
next crime is not directed against a shipload of 
cliildreu bound lor America. Yet thc.-<c are the 
only American ships likely to come into belli¬ 
gerent waters. The children of I'Airojic have 
alreaily suffered loo much in the present war. 
One day all the facts will be put on record. 
J’olish children have been forcibly taken from 
their parents. Dutch childien of seamen serving 
with (he Allies have been falsely told that they 
arc orjihans and sent into Austria to he brouglit 
up as “ good Nazis.” Young French boys make 
for the coast, take their lives in their hand.- and 
cross the C'hannel in any small boat they can 
find. (What docs Laval think of the.><e poor 
courageou.s children ?) 

Well, though the conviction is growing that 
America may soon bo in the ^^'ar, wo aro noi 
counting on it. For if the War has taiiglu us 
anything, it is that wo had belter roly on our- 
.solves and on the help we can count on from 
the British (kimmonwoalth of Nations. All the 
.same, it is worth noting that Prosidont Roose¬ 
velt, in a message to the Pun-.Vmcrican 
(kinforonco, suggested that the war might be 
over in a year. And is there any chance of the 
end coming so soon unle-s such a new and 
important element as American intervention were 
•to come into the picture ? American ojiinion 
is certainly moving ra))idly towards active 
intervention. Indeed it is true to say that every 
thinking person in America now seems alive to 
the great danger their country would be in 
should England lose the war. So we can take 
it that they will not let us lose it if they can 
j)revcnt it. And for the moment it may heli) 
us just as well if the aeroplanes they arc making 
are'available for our war effort rather than for 
their o\yn. Although it would bi* a great com¬ 
fort if they could emulate the many generou- 
pcople in the British Commonwealth and give 
us some aeroplanes instead of merely selling 
them. English people get a little w'eary of 
the,formula posed to American opinion in those 
ever-recurring Gallup surveys. Amcriean.s are 
so constantly invited to vote on the question of 


giving all help to the Allies short of war. But 
when did the giving ever begin ! 

That England is fighting ncyt only for her 
own freedom, hut for the fnicdom of every people 
on earth tinckuling the (German people) is of 
course by now a truism. Indeed it is a truth visi¬ 
bly incarnated in London today. As you go irtjout 
the streets you may hear French sailors conven¬ 
ing beside you, or note a Polish soldier in his 
worn but attractive uniform with its ebak 
gathered to the shoulder. In Tavistock Square, 
Gennans, Austrians and Italians flock to join 
the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Crops. On the 
radio you listen in to Dr. Bones reviewing his 
Czech troops. And every day there seems to 
1)0 an aimmmccmcnt that the Poles or the (.'zechs 
or the Dutch or the Belgians arc bringing out 
their own I.ondon newspapets. So that if 
Hitler does invade us, he will invadi' not only 
England but the last out-posts of European 
resistance. 

My own opinion is that Hitler may, after 
all, be misguided enough to attempt invasion. 
What else can he hope to do ? 'I'o carry the war 
into Africa would eat up vast stores of supplies 
and of oil. Invasion of England may be a 
gamble, but at least it is a gamble. And it must 
not be forgotten that he has promi>ed the German 
peoj)le that the war will be ovei- in Seiffember. 
If he cannot end the war this year, in what state 
will he emerge from the coming winter ? The 
reports of shortage even now arc foi'mirlablc. 
The Dutch arc being told to cut down (heir 
]K)ultry to (iiic-third becauK* (here is no feeding 
.-tuff’ for them. In Denmark tlicy have been 
coni|)elled to slaughter fifty per cent of their live¬ 
stock aiul send it to Germany. In Belgium 
there have been butter riots. All over the 
Balkan> (excepting Turkey who will not come 
to (he rescue) the crops are well below normal. 
The food situation in France, alas, is .so .serious 
that the Red (h’oss have been sending in su|)plies. 
The worst reports, of course, come from these 
occupied territories. As all the world knows. 
Germany (lei)letes them in order to feed her 
own war machine. But she has destroyed too 
much to be able to take now all .she needs. And 
vvheti the winter comes, not only famine will 
cross her frontiers, but disca.sc. 

The Spaniards have a proverb that ho who 
sells his soul to the devil never gets the i)rice. 
And the same seems to he true of Germany mal 
her colossal war effort. Hitler and* the Nazis 
.set themselves to serew the last ounce of effort 
out of the German people in an attempt to 
make them invincible and pi the end TIerrmfolk 
who w'onld rule the worlm But he has made 
them not a super race butVi race of the over- 
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strung and (lie undor-fed. A book has just 
appeareil on the subject, based entirely on 
Gerumii publications, and the state of 

alTairs which it describes is simply staggering. 
(The name of the book i.s Heil Hunger ! Health 
Under Hitler. It is by Martin (iuinpcrt and 
inibfished by Allen & Unwin.) Amongst such a 
welter of misery it is hard to know what facts 
to select, but here are a few of them. The 
death-rate has increased, especially amongst 
young people and people under forty-five, 
'rubereulosis has assumed such jiroportions that 
the Nazis have decided that “ the labour power 
of the tuberculai’ cannot bo spared.” The 
marriage i-ate is falling. So is the birtli rate, 
infant mortality is increasing but disregarded. 
I'he Nazis argue that over-concern for a sick 
baby may postpone the birth of the next which 
(to (hem) is 'o much more important. In 
Municli, (lie Nazis’ .spiritual lioine, 9()-o of the 
school children .suffer from rickets. Mental 
diseases have doubled. Venereal dihea“=e .statis¬ 
tics have >0 increased that they are no longer 
recorded. And so it goes on. 'I'he erinu' statis- 
lics refleei l4ie poor .standards of jiliy^ical health. 
Juvenile crinu' rose from 12,294 in 19:14 to 24,.')19 
in 1937. 

The price which liie (ferman people have 
had to pay for Hitler is indeed a terrible one. 
Jlnt jierhaps (lie time of their deliverance as well 
as oui'' is at hand. And lUtler will be defeated 
not only by (he Allies but by his own people 
whom he has .so betrayed. Thi^ month the 
(Jerman Freedom Station has again suddenly 
appeared on the air, and it is speaking the 
accents of confidence atul victory. 

Rut Hitler is surpri.sed that we do not 
acce])l hi.s word. As Dorothy Thompson, the 
famous American commentator, pointed out in 
a broadcast la.st w('ek. Hitler declares (hat he 
has always been anxious to be friends with the 
British people. He had no (piarrel with tln> 
British people but only with Winston (’hurchill. 
But he had no (fuarrel with Austria but only 
with Dr. Hchusnigg. When Dr. Sehu'uigg W'us 
out of the way, he annexed Austria, .\fter th(> 


settlement of the Sudeten question he had no 
quarrel wdth Czecho-Slovakia but only with Dr. 
Benes. But after Dr. Benes was out of the way 
he annexed Gzccho-Slovakia. He concluded a 
ten years Treaty of Peace with Poland and over- 
lan and annexed that country without any 
declaration of war because its government ha«l 
not accepted an ultimatum which it had never 
even .seen. Ho had no quarrel with Denmark, 
but quietly over-ran it ami .strippeil it of much 
of its food supplies and ruined the overseas 
market on which it lives. Ho had no quarrel 
with Norway, but he has treated it and occuiiicd 
it as if it had birn a belligerent country. Hitler 
i.s good enough to let us understand that in his 
view there is no further ean.se for the War to 
continue. If we allow the Nazi cro.ss to dominate 
most of Europe, ho will graciously allow the 
British Em])ire to continue. But unfortunately 
for Hitler the British peoph* are behind 
Churchill. Indeed it is nothing less than the 
case to say that it was tin- jicople and not 
Parliament that juit (’hurchill where he is. Be 
the struggle short or long, the British people and 
not (’hurchill alom are determined that it will 
go on until the forces of evil embodied under 
the Nazi swastika are rendered powerlcfts in 
I'anoiie and an era of law and justice i.s ushered 
in. \Ve lio])e (he stitiggle may be .short but we 
.are prepanai for it if it lie long drawn out, 
knowing that as the months go by onr -npplies 
of aeroplanes and armaments will increase un¬ 
til at length we may first catcli up in the race 
m which we allowed (Icrmany to have such a 
l< ng start and then incnaise our lea<l .so that 
we can set a pace so terrific that the Nazis will 
be brought to their knees. Those peoiiles at 
fircsent cni.slied ttnder Nazi oppression will then 
again be able to lead their lives as fiv** men 
and woiiK'ii and not as .M'rfs' toiling under the 
cruelty and lash of an ojtpressor who would^ 
erase God trom His universe and treat human 
beings as h ss: eviai thtin the lower animaU. 

rileceivcd by .\ir Midi in (’nlcnttii on the 4lh 
Sept ember. 19401 

l.rnntdii. 30lli July. 1910 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

By SENAN 


1. C'enthal Aitiidhtty 

The Ccnlml Autluirity for ( (lucatioti iii Enu;ltiiul 
and \^'al(■s is the Board of Education, vvliioh is 
an ordinary (lovcrnincnt Dcparlincnl at Whitc- 
liali, rc.s|)o)isib]c for education. 'Dio political 
licad of (Ik* Dcparlincnt is the President of the 
Board of Education, who i.-^ a Cabinet. ineuibcJ' 
(M-inisler of I'ldueation). He is as.sisted by .'i 
ParliauK'idary Secretary, who is also a iiii'inber 
of (Jovennnent and sits in Parliament. Tla* 
Minister and the Secr<*tai*y belou'i. to the pariy 
in jiowei* in Parliament. 

d'lie permanent civil servants of the deiiart- 
ment e,jn*;ist of the Permanent Secretary for 
England Ithere is a .sepaiate Welsh Departmeot. 
under another i)ermanenf Secretary I and the 
Administration OfTicers at Whiti'hall (Deputy 
Secretary, 4 Princi|)al Assistiint Secretaries, 
Chief Medical Oflieer, Legal Advisor and 
Accountant (ienerall. '^I'he Inspectorate work 
outside ilu* Central Offices (Chief Inspeetors oi 
Elementary. Secondary and Technical Educa¬ 
tion anti a Chief Woman Inspector). 

Tin* Board advise on t(*aching, organi.'ution 
and curriculum ami as.se.ss the contents and 
value of schools through the Tns])eelors and give 
grants' to the Loetil Fslueation Authorities for 

1. Out of a total vole of i'fjO-1 tmllioii'’ in 193<S-3!), 
£47*2 niillioii.'- were (lisliihiiled m uraiil.-i, and liie bal¬ 
ance, I'iz., 2*8 million.'; wa'- ."peni in defraying llie co'l 
of adnuni.^tralion inspection iCO-7 millioiKi and iieii- 
sinii to leaclier.x (£2*1 million.';). Loe.d Kdnealion 
, Autliorilies not £45*t) milliou.s ; {») I'or Klementar.v 

Education ba.'icd upon' e.viiK'ndilnie (on a formiila 
I'avonrable (o jioorer di.'triel.s) rouglily a.s follow.'S: 
60% of leaelier':' .«alarins. of special .serviee.s (medi¬ 
cal. meats, di'feetive eliildrens and reerealional). 40% of 
conveyance cliaiKcs. 20% of the remaining nel expendi¬ 
ture. To (he lignre (the factor lepresenling the 
“cfTort”) dills arrived at, is added a sum of ^ for 
each unit of iiveraKc attendance (the factor for mini¬ 
mum .standard of " nec("i<it\ ’) .and subtracteil tlii* 
product of a 7d, rate upon a.'‘ses.sable value (the faetor 
of “ aliility (b) Por liiishev Education (Hecondarv. 
Technical and teaeber,> training), .">0% of (he recognised 
exjiendiiure. 

Considering £47*8 millions, from Rates, the total 
public expenditure on Education, within the iiiirview of 
the Board of Education is £97*9 millioas. The revenue 
and expenditure of the C. K umounl to about LfKK) 
million pounds. Of die foimer, amounts over a third 
eaeh come from Cii'tonis and Excise duties (350 million) 
and from property and income taxr.s (400 million) and 
the balance from stamps, Estates' duties, National de- 


Counly schools and ilircct gr.ants to voluntary 
bodies,- ami individual students." 

The Board is advised, by a standing Com¬ 
mittee (('ousiilttdive ('ommittee) reprosoutiug 
ii wide variety of educational interests, on 
(|U('.stion.s fill' investigation and report. 

The Bottl’d is not coneernod with— 

III I'nivcrsities' (except in training of 
teachers). 

(21 .\.ppro\('d ."chnols for the defective. 

(31 Education of Army. Ntivy and .Air- 
ftU'ce. 

(4) Agricultural Education. 

fence contribution, lax on motor velnelcs, interests on 
loans, etc. Of the exjieiuhliire, ninoiml' of about a 
loiirtli each go towards infi'ie.sl on Nati^^nal Debt.s, etc., 
and for arm,v, na\.v nnd air foice I'Vpeiiditnre. The bal¬ 
ance nnunl.v vote,'; meliiding about a tweiitietli 

for the Hoard of I'ldiication The ip.opiilalion of Englumi 
ami Wall-' i.s ronglilv 41 milliuns. 

It is of interc';! to compare witii tlie figure,s for 
India, where tlic revenue and expenditure amount to 
consuterablv less than 100 million iioiind.'-, Tlie re\’emu* 
IS ronglilv derived, onc-thiul from Cnstoni''. oiic-fonrtli 
from Railways and oue-ti-iilli lioiu pieome-tax, one- 
eighth from sail and excise duties and otlii'r siuallei 
items. I'ixpeiidilure i- lwo-(iftlis on di feiwe, le.ss tliaii 
one-fourth on Uailwa.vs. about ti'iilh.s on delit .servici'.s 
and civil uilministration besides other .smaller ib'ins. 
I’ojiiilation is over 350 luillion.s. 

2 The total i.s .£1.625.000. on a capitation basis 
or II. tile form of block giants, aecoiiling to regulations 
They are \erv rarely l)a.s(>d on ex|ieiidi(ure. Tliey com¬ 
prise ;—((/) I'ilenientarv Education l.£68,000). (b) Traini 
iiig of Teachers in Voluntary Colleges and tlnivorsil.v 
Training Departments, tc) Sonie imporlaiit Secondary 
seliools. not limited to local pujuls and de.sning freedom 
of control from l/ocal .Authorities, (i/) Tutorial classes. 
Adult Kdiieation and Tecliiiical Collegis. which draw 
jnijiils from a wide area or are of a specialist iiatnri;. 

3. Ainonnting to £2;J8.(X)0. eoniprising the follow¬ 
ing :— 

(it) 360 State siholarsliips at the Universities 
(See. 4). 

(b) 30 Ko.val seholar.shiiis at the Imperial College 
of Seienee and Technology be.side,s a number 
of frei* adniksions. 

(r) .50 scholfirshiiijs at tlie llo.viil (^illege of Art. 
besides free admission (see See, 4, all the 
above being assessed in the same manner). 

id) (Irant.s to intending teachers, needing it, 
varj'ing from about £20 to £26 per student. 

4. The Univcrsitie,s are self-governing Institutions 
receiving aid from the State in the form of direct grants 
from the Tn asuiy, on the Vidvice of a ‘‘ University 
Grant Committee” of tlie Treasury (not of (he Board), 
of academic experts. 
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The Board does not, except in case of the 
Royal College of Arts and some Museums, 

(1) provide, maintain, own or directly 
control any educational institution. This is left 
to the voluntary and local agencies, 

(^) prescribe, compile or publish text books, 
or prescribe syllabuses of instructions and 
methods of teaching, which are left to the 
teacliers, 

(3) employ or pay teachers, who are not 
civil servants.’’ 

It is claimed that the characteristic features 
of the educational system, peculiar to England, 
are— 

(a) Decentralisation of responsibility or 

control. 

(b) Prominent part played by voluntary 
agencies. 

(c) Freedom of teachers from official 
control on questions relating to the curricula, 
syllabuses of instructions and methods of 
teaching. 

2. Local Em.c.vnox Ai •iii(miTii> 
lA)cal Jklucal ion Aullioi'itK'.'^' (Statntory i 
arc iiocal (iovcnniiciil Anthorilie.-, locally 

elected. They arc concerned with public 
."crvices' pi'iierally, 'iichiding Ivlucalion. They 
comjjri.-e ; 

63 (’ouiily Councils. 

83 County Borough ('ouncil''. 

145 liorough ('ouncils. 

(over IO,(KX> population at the 

Census of llKll >. 

21 I'rban District Council 

tover 2(),t)tX) population ai the 

Ccnsu^ of 1901). 


The first two classes of authorities provide, 
besides elementary schools (and very few 
nursery schools), for higher sehooL for ''due i- 
tion beyond 15 years of age tSecond.uy, 

• . . 

5. This i.s fiiiidanu'iitdll.v tni('. tmt in piaetict' il 

iiiiist be noted :— 

(1) The seenrit}' of tennre of r'inploynioiit i.s prac¬ 
tically the same a.s that of a civil servant. 

(2) The State Department which decides the tjranl- 
in-aid can exercise gn'at jiressiirt' to prevaail a teacher 
losing his or her employment unless the employing 
authority can show really good reason, i.c., the State 
can ijTrevent victimi.sation of an individual by the em- 
jiloying authority. 

(3) The employing althority cannot employ un¬ 
qualified staff—if they do/o they risk a serious curtail¬ 
ment of grant<in-aid. 


Technical, Art, Commerce, Teachers’ and Adults’ 
training. See Sections 4 and 5). 

The last two classes of authorities, howeyer, 
provide only for elementary education, higher 
education being left to the Council in the 
County in which it is situated. 

Except certain financial transactions the 
work is entrusted to an Educational Committee 
(M('n and Women) with a Director-Secretary, 
or Eilucation Officer and also sometimes its own 
Inspectors of Schools. 

All authorities are rerjuired to provide for 
Public® Elementary (called “ Provided ” or 
“County”) Schools'^ in their respective areas and 
maintain a sufficient number of them in efficient 
condition to meet the demands of free (including 
supply of books, stationeiy anti ap[)aratus) and 
compulsoiy education, between ages of 5 to 15, 
and enforce tlie same. 

The Local Education Authorities are also 
required to juovidc for the oducalion in special 
schools of tlic blind (71), deaf (47), and physi¬ 
cally (332) and mentally (155) defective 
children in their areas. They also sometimes 
provide courses in preparation for a trade for 
.-itieli •students, over 16. 

A largo numbt'r of voluntary bodies (mostly 
religious) also provided® for Nursery. Special 
and Ptiblic F.lementary schools, besides higher 
schools (Secondary, Technical. Arts, Commerce, 
clc.. Sections 4 and 5). Voluntary Elementary 
Schools are called “ Non-provi<led ” or “ Volun- 
lary ’’ schools. They are however maintained** 
or aided financially by the Tiocal Edueaiiori 
.\uthorities. unless they are self-supporting. 
*reacliers art* appointed with tht* aitproval of 
County Councils, which control instruction also 
(except religious). 

.Although facilities aie available for boys 
and girls, leaching arrangements in the lower 
ranges upto 11, and in the higher ranges at the 
rniversities, arc in the main co-cducational. 
Practice varies in the middle ranges, but m the 
main, provision is made for boys and girls 
''cparalely. 

Medical inspection and treatment of all 
children in Public Elementary Schools by 
medical and nursing staff, arc undertaken by 

6. Utilising ])ublic fund^»- nin entirely in this case; 
aided in other cases. 

7. I'rimary schools (between ages 5 and 11, beyond 
Xuiscry stage, 2-5) and certain post-primary schools 
(between the ages 11 to 15) as will be clear from the 
char! in Section 3, 

8. “ Provision ” comprises building. roi)nirs and cx- 
ten.sion of the lame. 

9. '* Maintenance ” includf's salaries of (eaclie*?, 
tratddng equipment, heating, lighting, cleaning an<l so 
on. 
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tlie Local Education Authorities, at the instance 
of Dip Board, to whom the responsibility ha« 
been .delegated by the Minister of Health. At 
least 3 inspections arc made during the period 
of school life. 

The teachers in these schools are not civil 
servants. That is, they arc not employed or 
|);iid by the State or the Board of Educ.ition. 
a,'^ already slated. They are servants of the 
Local Education Authorities or of the fiovern- 
ing Bodies nf the Voluntary Schools. Although 
the Head teachers receive advice from tin 
Board’s In.'^peclors, they have a wide freedom 
in the management of their schools according 
to tlieir own ideas. The teacher-s arc paid accord¬ 
ing In scales*'* fixed by a Joint Committee of 
representatives of TiOcal Authorities and of 
teachers, subject to the concurrence of the Board 
of Educ.ation. The Board administers and pro- 
A'iiles for pensions based on salaiy anil years of 
service, from a fund formed of of salary of 
the teachers and 5^' from the employers, and 
paid to the exchequer. 

Private individuals also provide and mnin- 
tain institutions, not aided by the Local or 
(^■ntral .\ulhoriti( s, but. if desired, helped by 
inspection by their inspectors. The number of 
]*rivate School^. Secondaiw Schools, Prepar.atorv 
of one kind or other which are not inspected by 
the Board, may be more than 9.000, with inon 
than 3.00,000 children, of which about oO.OOO 
are in Post-Primary Departments. 

The expenditure for the schools is met hv 
t)ie EdneaMon Authorities out of Public fund- 
f£4f>’0 millions for 1938-39i provided by 
Parliament out of the taxp«, and by the Lo<\'d 
Education Authorities f£47’8 millions'!, out of 
local rates.” The former grant is awarded 
through the Board of Education, also to the 
T,ocal Education Authorities, roughly .amoiint- 
• ipg to about half .of the total of approv.''d 
expenditure, varying in individual casee from 
9 to 77% of the total.Conditions of grant to 

10. Burnham scales—Uierc are 3 scale? (lowest 
Mholished from 10361 beginninK from £150 to nearly 
£200 u .year (the Women’s being lower by £12 to £18) 
and rising to about double iii 13 to 14 years’ service. 
The Head teachers got higher scale?, with maximum 
from £3(X) to £600. unc('rtificatr»l teachers'' scale? arr* 
much lower (at lca,st two-thirds). Supplementary 
teachers have no scales (sec Section 3). 

11. * They arc not separateh' levied by the Town 
and County Cotmcils. The estimated sum for educa¬ 
tion is included in the consolidated rates of each rating 
authority. 

12. The total of £93'4 million is roiy?hly distributed 
a.s follows :— 

• £000’fi 

Elementary .. 87,400 

Higher .. 19,600 


it grant-aided institution according to the regu¬ 
lations, are of a general character, giving the 
authorities and teachers, a large measure of 
freedom in the conduct of the schools. In evjry 
])ha.se of higher education (Secondary, Technical, 
etc.), which is not free*'* necessitous students ;trc 
assisted by partial or total remission of fees and 
by maintenance allowance. Scholarships atid 
maintenance grants ijre also awarded by Local 
Education Authorities to enable selected p\vpils 
to proceed to tlu' Universities. Modern Uni¬ 
versities .also receive grant'* from the Local 
1‘klucat ion aut horitics, 

3. Frke AM) LsoKY Education 

This education is of a general character, as 
the ■syllabus, later on, makes it evident. Each 
lioeal Education Authority, as already stated, 
is reciuirod to provide a sufficient number of 
efficient schools for the Free and Elementary 
iMlucation of hoy.s and girls in its area. lender 
the Education Acts, it is tlu' duty of the parent 
to cause his or lier child receive elementary 
iiisinietio)) in Reading, Writing and .Arilhmelic, 
between the age-; of .'5 and 14 (L'j from 1940) 
and it is inennihent on the Tjoeal Education 
.\uthorHi(S, who have been given sufficient 
])owers. to enforce this. Tlie following table 
gives the ages of jnipils and the corresponding 
stages of schools of various category, the stage 
wherefj'oin the free and eompulsorj' portion of 
e<lneation begins and where it ends, and .'Crvi'-; 
to illnsrtate the considerable overlapping nf the 
free and fee-paying institutions, compulsory and 
vnlnntan* edneation. within the age limits. [See 
next page.] 

The horizontal classification and distribution 
between free and fee paying institutions are not 
vigorous, as transfers from one to another is easy. 

Compulsory Education from 5 to 15 is given 
in the Elementary Schools, free, sometimes m 
separate but more often in combined stages, 
specially in rural areas. The present tendency 
is to have self-contained schools for general 
education upto the age of 11 in Primary Schools 
in separate or combined stages and distinct 
Post-PrimaiT Schools for education after that 
agf fHadow Report. 1926). . 


Uouohly — 

Srcomlary School.- .. 11,000 

Vocational School.** .. 6.000 

Traininft College? .., 500 

.Scholarships .. 700 

Medical Service .. ’ 600 

Administration .. 4,000 

Tviichprs' Pension— 

Elementary .. 24i00 

Higher C .. 400 


13. Needy student.? are\sometimes helped even, 
when a school is free. I 
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DIFFERENT STAOE5 OF SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
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JUNIOR 
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UNIVERSITY 
17 + 
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8 


SIXTH 

F0AH 


ttMfKtn 
TUMNIHO 
<8t« 30 



UNIVERSITY 

TRAINING 

MPARTMENTS 


senior I6f 


tecnnkal 

COMMeROAt 

ARTS 

COLLEGES 

TOR 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


CENTRAL 
I! TO lb 


FREE 


JUNIOR 
5T07 7 TO II 

-+J 


SENIOR 
II TO lb 


PRIMARY 


I 

■k POST primary 


_ eLEMENTAfiY EDUCATION 
(compulsory stags) 


PupiJfs from the contributing Junior Schools 
(Primary stage) concentrate in the nearedt 
^luior School, which is also free. The latter 
recruits, at 11, for.the most part, students who 
(designated by ihl letter “ C ”) fail to enter 
the Secondary Sc^ol by passing the qualifying 


I'Xfimination. As a maltcr of fact four out of 
every five finish their education after 11, in the 
Senior School, where the average child therefore 
ivccivcs l?is completed education. Fees have to 
be paid to the ^condary School, but a* large 
number of free or reduced fee studentship (over 
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50''/^) is iivailabli'. The Central School is free, 
hut I lie eiilry is based on selection (from 
siirrcuiidinf' eonlributins Elementary Schools), 
not ncchssarily on resulls of examination. The 
students from the Senior Schools may enter the 
Central School towards the end of the course. 
From the (Viitral School, it Is ])ossiblo by taking 
scholarship examinations, at the age of 13, to 
enter both Secondary and .Tunior Technical, 
rommercial and Art .schools. An earlier aye 
of admi.ssion and the fact that training is not 
limited to any particular Irarle or inrlustry, dis¬ 
tinguish the Central School from the Junior 
Technical Schools. Although a lower leaving 
age and a less academic curriculum distinguisli 
it from the Secondary School, the pupils an- 
often able to fitul congenial eni])loymcnt after 
leaving the school, owing to the well-established 
lelations with employers of Central schools, and 
the help from the Central Schools’ Employment 
Ctommittce of the Ministry of Taibour. A few 
>tud(*nts f)om the Central Schools however pro- 
cee(l to the higher cour,«cs, including the I^^niver- 
sity. While from the Secondary Schools one 
can enter the Thiiversify, a few (negligible 
number) also ])a.«s from the Secondary to the 
Junior Technical or Art Schools and thence, if 
desired, to higher education. Most of the 
entrants to the .funior Technical or Art Schools, 
come from the Eh'incntarv Schools at the age 
of 13, one veai biJore the completion of the 
statutory period, t’cntval and Senior Schools are 
.sometimes called Mod(‘rn Schools, shice their 
reorganisation in 192(i. 

Nnrseiy School number 103 with over 
7,000 places. Theie are over five million 
students nut (d I' million po)ni!ation''* of 
<-orresponding zr groups, in tlu' Public Elemen¬ 
tary Schools tl937) of which more than 
two-thirds an in 10,180 Council SchooK, the 
balance in about 10,700 tChurch of England 
9.d70. Roman Catholic 1.250. others 310) 
Voluntary Schools. London itself has over half 
a million students. 

. In 1937, 681,000 students left the Public 
Elementary Schools fexchiding transfers to 
another). Of these. 78.000 directly entered 
Secondary Schools representing 81 of the total 
admissions in the year; 16.000 entered Junior 
Technical Schools and other similar institiitions 
and 16,670 took other full time cour.«os. The 
enormous number of children, who have to begin 
life early and earn, is impressive. 

Of the total number of teachers (170 000) 
in Public Elementary Schools, over 130,000 are 

It. * The total i»opulotion of EtiRlanfl and Wales 
it aljout 41 millions. 


certificated and over two-thirds, women. Annual 
expenditure over Elementary Education is about 
70 million pounds. 

Local Education Authorities sometimes 
])rovidc meals I costing £800,000) free or part 
free in necessitous eases, (fiiildren from a dis¬ 
tance are conveyed to tind from the 'chaol 
(£420). Midday meals or milk at reduced rates 
for pupils coming from a distance are similarly 
ju’ovided for. Over £5 millions were spent ip 
1938-39, for .special services (medical, nursing, 
etc., rkh' Section 2). Tn 1936, some 459^ of 
children in Public Elcmcntaiy Sc})ools alone, 
were benefited in these ways. 

For the Nunnery Schools, good food, fresh 
air, medical aiul mirseiy attention and play 
ratlier than formal education arc the charac¬ 
teristic features. 

The Board of Ivluc.ation does uot prescribe 
the subjects to be taught in a school but secures 
through its 'Tnspeclors, the general suitability 
of (he school curriculum. 

In the Infant Schools, formal teacliing of the 
llicce R’s (Heading, Writing and Arithmetic) is 
ci tifined to (he morning ^i-ssion. Si)eveh train¬ 
ing. games, dancing, story telling, rxi>rcssional 
drawing and modelling and nature study figure 
prominently in tin’ progr.aminc. and class system 
i.s giving place to individual and inflependcnt 
work foi- oral class teaching. 

In the .Tunior Schools, more time is given 
to English and Arithmetic. Abundant scope Is 
afforded for the inter-relation of subjects of (he 
curricidum. in which hand work and tlu' cultural 
subjects take an important place. 

Tn I lie Senior and CVnIral Schools, the sub¬ 
jects comprise the Engli.sh Tvanguage (also 
Welsh in Wales), Tland-writing. Arithmetic, 
Drawing, Nature Sfutly. (Icography, History, 
Singing. Hygiene. Physical Training and Handi¬ 
craft fw'od work, sometimes light metal work 
('(Ta.sionally involving a macliine shop) for 
boys, aixl domestic subjects (such as. Needle¬ 
work, C’nokcry and Laundry work) for girls. 
The C’entral Schools fSclcctivc’'’’) carry the 
stuflerits to a more advanced stage than in Senior 
Schools, a'! the students are of a better (|Uality. 
V'hilc the first, two years are de^’^)tcd ta the 
general curriculum, more attention is given to 
the vocational subjects or to a technical bias 
in the ia«t 2- years. To help needy students, 
tliere is .also puovision, by County Councils, for 
Junior C’ounty scholarships of £13 eaeh. after 
the Statutory School leaving age. In the. iwwer 

15. (1) Technical, where i)r.'icti(!al work is carried 
on in an atmosphere of the worktfiop, and 

(2) The commercial, which iVcludn book-keeping, 
shorthand, type-writing and genera' commerce. 
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(modem) Senior and Central Schools, not only 
is great stress given to practical activities and 
physical training—^two P’s supplanted on 3 ll’s, 
but the knowledge is to be gained at the basis 
of experience and not as a matter of routine 
drill, by supplanting an environment in which 
th'e creative activities of the children can be 
stimulated and develupod. That is, practical 
work, based on traditional crafts as far as 
felated to the subject of instruction, and 
physical education, occupy an important place 
in the time table. In rural areas gardening and 
other outdooi' pursuits are Imiuently inchided. 
Whilst the cultural influence and scope of edvi- 
ciition is not neglected, luatheinatics and scienci' 
are taught by reference to tlu* conditions with 
which chihlren are familiar in their ordinary 
lives. 

For older children, -tcience and a foreign 
language may be addl'd. In some Fost-Frimary 
Schools, a (ielinite bias is given according to 
the ty)>c occupation, which the ])upils are 
likely to (‘idi r—commercial, industrial, rural or 
dornesi ic 

The fength of ilie school work is 25 houiv 
])er week for infants and a little more for others. 
Till' allocation of hours for dilTerent subjects is 
roughly as follows : Religious instruct iiai, 3; 
English, including reading and writing, 5 to 7; 
Alathemalics, 3 to 5; History, (Jeograiihy anil 
Science, 3 to 4; Drawing and Fractical subjects, 
2 to 4 in Junior Schools and H to 8 in the Senior ; 
Fhysical Education, 2 to 4; Mu,sic. Flay inter¬ 
vals, ri'gistration, assembly, 3 hours. 

A'./i In si>ilr of considiMalilo support to and 
■■idvocacy of t)n' type of innlti-I:ilcral '•■cliool.s, wlicrp 
willi a coiiiinon conise. (inie :uid cuiijlia.'iis woidd be 
Kiven to ditb’n nl slre.ims (.such n.- lil.eiiuy and lingniV- 
tic conrsf*; inaMtcniclical and M-icncc coiiirr'; ti'dinolo- 
gi(!al, conuuercial or arti,s(ic ."tndipj) snilcd (<> (he in- 
(iividual tn'i'ds and caiiacity. in iplaci' of school.® of the 
types iiM'ntioned above, the ri'cenl SpenV report could 
not support them for \ery cogi'iit reasons of too big a 
size, alwence of (he imijortant Cth from or j)ost -10 
years studies in a Secondary School, difficulty of secur¬ 
ing Hc:idinii.stei-s to control and in.'pire all (he varied 
Hubject,® and lastly (he .sei)arati(jn of .Junior Technical 
Schools from Technical t'olli'ges whicli involves giving 
up the advantage (enjoyed by 85% of the .school) of 
the staff, e(jnipluent and accommodation of the College.®. 
Thcr(> is. however, the advantage of the close associa¬ 
tion of pui>ils of varied activities, interest.® and objec¬ 
tives. TTie possfibility of transfers within the school to 
suit tin' jiropemsities of .-■■tndent.s, when found out, is 
also a I'cry strong rea.son in favour of th('.se multi-lateral 
schools. , 

Although there' are some uncertificated 
(over 25,0(W; 24,(XX) women) and supplementary 
teachers (over 5,(Xtt women) without qualifica¬ 
tions, mo.st of the (Jaohers (78%) are certificated 
(44,500 men and? 87,300 or 71% women) or 


qualified teachers (nearly 6,000) of special sub¬ 
jects (total 168,000). Tlic certificated teachers 
must pass (1) a regional Joint 'Board’s 
(University, Training Colleges and others) 
examination after a course for 2 years in 
academic and professional subjects in Training 
College.^ (74 with 10,(XX) students, plus 11 si^ecial 
ones for domi'stic subject.® with 1,000 students) 
after the ttge of IS-j-. or (2) a professional 
examination (Diploma) after a post-graduate 
('our.<c (22 departmi‘nt.s) of 1 year in the Train¬ 
ing Department of a University (51X)0 students) 
and (3) (he cerlifiejile examination a.sse.'Jsing 
the itractical teaching ability by the Board’s 
Inspect or.® in consultation with the authorities 
of the Training College or Department. It will 
be seen (hat tliere are 16,000 >tudents altogether. 

The number of pujiils per teacher is 28 on 
(he average, although l-S'/f of classes still have 
over 50 pupils. The exiienditure for Elementary 
Education 's about £23 in London area and 
£14-10®, on the tivertige for I’Jigland tmd Wales, 
per pupil.’” 

4. 8ECoxn.\HV Enir.vriox and the Univeiisity 

A Seconthiry School provides for full time 
education of a general as distinct from a 
vocationtil chiiriieter for children from 11 years 
of age to about 17 years or more. TTie pupils 
form only (he basis for the rt'al “ elite ’’ of the 
nation. 

All publicly aided Secondaiy Schools impose 
tees (£11 or 12, about a third of the gross cost 
of education of each child) but offer entrance 
scholarships (special places'') to pupils from 
the jniblic Elementiiry Schools and may offer 
additionjil places to pupils of any school. These 
involve totiil or jiarlial rvmi.®.sion of fees accord¬ 
ing to ptirent’s resourci's. About half (he 
studi'nts j)ay full fees which vtiry (£4 to £63 in 
Londoti areti, where the gross annual cost of 
(‘(hictitii n per ®ludent is about £45 in maintained 
Secondary Schools). If the parents can afford. 
Or the child is meritorious, there is thus a chance 
of transfer to an aided Secondary School fronj 
the Elemenlary (Junior) School at the age of 
11. in place of free education in a Senior School.*** 


16. Figaros .ire nearly a.® follows :— 

Toachera' Salary .. £9 10s. 

Services .. £1 'Ss. 

Board’s Grant .. £7 lOs. 

From Rates .. £7 lOs. 

Rale per pound .. £1 1ft®. 

17. Playing fc(*s in accordance with means, as dis¬ 

tinct from “ Free places,” irrespective of the ability to 
pay fees. * 

18. The distribution in 1937, of 578,000 students 
of 12 years of age group was as follovt^, 
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The fy{)('S of Secondary Schools arc as 
follows : 

1. " Public schools, which arc mostly 
Boarding Schools and therefore not local. Few 
receive aid and fees arc heavy. The old I'ounda- 
lions of Eton, Harrow, etc., and the newer 
schools, Wellington, Stowe, cic., have ma«le a 
name in this class. Age of entry is 13, and 
n cniits come from Prepnratoiy schools (laterj. 

2. (jramrnar Schools, which are mostly day 
.scliools and are therefore local. They are mostly 
aided and some of them are ancient foundations. 

3. t 'ounty Schools, which arc provided and 
maintained by the County Councils. 

4. Private Schools, which are nol aided. 

Alain provision, however, numerically con¬ 
sists of schools belonging to classes, 2 and 3, 
prox’ided or aided (1400) by the County or 
County Borough C'ouncils, with 460,000 .stuclenis, 
and nearly 24,0(M) 119,000 graduates) .ttaichers. 
Tile aide(i, ami also most of Public and many 
Private Secondary unaide<l .schools, if thiy 
desire iiispeelion, are inspected by the Board’s 
fnsiiectors. There are about 5,50,(KK) pupils 
(460,000 in 14(X) aided, 90,000 in 400 uiiaideil 
efficient schools) in 1,787 schools, inspectctl or 
recognised as efficient in this way. Not ([uiU’ 
half of them are girls. There are 33,000 other 
studiaits in 400 other scliools. 

The curriculuni is more advanced than that 
of Elementary Schools. Stmly of Englisli 
Literature, wider subjects of Mat hematics in 
jilace of Arithmetic, and Science in place of 
Nature Study are added and th,' study of at 
least one foreign languagi' is included. Aiany 
schools include furtlK'r subject^. ('onsiderablc 
fn.-edoni is exercised in clioosing .-jiecial courses 
related to the needs of jiupils vho will enter 
fndustry or Coiimierce. Sliv.ss is given to 
physical exercise and organi.st'd gaiiK's. Ahont 
85/(. of .students leave llu' Secondary School at 
the age of 16. ami ahont the same percentage 

18. {Coiuiiiurd). 

81-.3% remained in imhlie Elenimlarv mul Special 
■ Scliools. 

11‘9% tran.sferrcd In aiticd Secondary Schools from 
lOleinentary Schools. 

6-7% paid no fees. 

1 -2% paid partial fees. 

4% paid full fiecE. 

3% c,ani{! from other schools to Secondary Schools. 

l'5‘/e, transferred to efficient independent scliools. 

2-5% remained in private schools or .st home. 

Again, of 14-9% or 86,000 students of Secondary 
Schools, onl.v 4-5% go to the University; over 50% 
leave without taking the examination or failing in it, 
so ^lat the wastage due to unsuitable curriculum is 
enormous. The majority of pupils of Senior Schools 
are better pr«^rcd for life than the wastage of Second¬ 
ary Schools. 


from the rest, continue to the sixth form and 
then, some to the University. Hence the courses 
up to 16 must be complete in themselves and 
sliould be more general from earlier stages. 
From 13, the courses should be centering round 
some main core of study .such us Englisli langijage 
subjects, including recent History, Geography 
e]o,sely allied to Sidentific subjcet.s or Science 
and Mathematic.-^. Study is to be concentrated 
on a smaller range of subjcicts, treating them in 
a way as will give some knowledge of their 
eonlent and arouse interest. More time is to 
he allotted to physical education, artistic sub¬ 
ject'! and handicrafts (Spen’s report). 

The ^alue of the Tutorial .system in 
Seeoudan’ Schools is impressive. Tutorial 
giouiis of 30 to 40 pupils are enrolled under a 
member ol the ."taff, who keep,-? a elo.si contact 
with the iuipils and their homos and their 
])rogress, including out-of-.school activities. 
'I'hey hecoine the best advisi'rs to the pupils 
in their charge as to their e.hoice of futuri* 
(u-eupation. The Careers Master in .some schools 
lias ]>roved veiy useful to establir-h friendly 
relations with employers and employment 
bureaus. Examinations are eondueled by 8 
rnivi'isity Bodies approved by the Board. The 
School Certificate or First Examination is taken 
liy al)ou( 60% of students at about 16 years of 
cge. Ft has not been possible to follow the 
priiK;i])le that examinations should follow the 
ciiri'ieuhini and not determine it. The contro¬ 
versial (piestion regarding the best method of 
holding examiuafinns is still wanting a solution, 
hut external examination to the exclusion of the 
voice of school teaeliens, their syllabuses and 
school records, are now at a discount. Spen's 
leport >uggesls that the certifieale should 'not 
only shew the subjects in wliicli credit is obtained, 
a- al ine.'enl, but also those in vvliieh full pass 
standard is reached. One mu.st pass, for a 
certificate in Englisli and (‘ither in a foreign 
laugnage or in some scientific .subject, including 
Mallieinaiies. The contents of the examination 
syllabus should be reduced if the number of 
subjects be increased. Tlie School Ortificate 
Examination c-xempts the pupils,under certain 
conditions, from the Matriculation examination 
of the Universities.*** Some pupils continue 
beyond 16 to take a specialised course of instruc¬ 
tion and about 80% of these sit after 2 years 
for the Higher Certificate or Second 
Examination, which exempts them from a part 
or the whole of the Intermediate examination 

19. This system has not .proved succesisful; there 
will be separate School certificaijB and University Matri¬ 
culation lUxaininationB, which ^ave different purposes 
and are of different standards. . 
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for a University Degree. On the results of this 
examination are also ajwarded 360 State 
Scholarships (Sec. 1) for Honours Degree 
courses of the Universities towards fees and 
maintenance not exceeding £100 per annum, 
sub.\ect to financial need. Ahput two-thirds of 
the recipients and 20 to 42% (controversial) 
of the total students originally come from the 
Public Elementary Schools to the Universities. 
Bdliides entering the University, some go* to the 
Senior Technical, Commercial and Art Colleges 
and Schools. 

Unlike the teachers in Elementary Schools, 
who have to possess certain prescribed qualifi¬ 
cations and to be recognised by the Board, here 
the Board’s regulations require that the teaching 
staff must be suitable. In fact, a large and 
steadily increasing property are University 
Graduates. 

There are preparatory departments of 
certain Seeondary Schools for pupils from 8 or 
9 years and also separate preparatory Boarding 
schools (majority being private) preparing for 
entiy into Public Schools, which admit students 
at 13. Thefte may be inspected-” and recognised 
as ellicient by the Board, but they do not receive,' 
any grant. The advantage of these institutions 
is taken by the well-to-do people by paying 
for education handsomely. 

Between 60 and 70% of students from 
schools enter institutions for higher education, 
become teachers or take up a Professional, Com- 
moreia! or (.’h'rieal occupation. Of tluise, about 
two-thirds enter one or other of the last three 
categories. Girls are taking up work in double 
the proportion existing 14 nr 15 years back. In 
1925-26, only 5-2% and in 1936-37, 4-27o 
entered the University and the University 
Training Departments. 

In 1937, 78,000 pupils from the Public 
Elementary Schools directly entered the Secon¬ 
dary Schools, representing 81% of the total 
admissions in that year; 55% were free and 
10% paid partial fees. About 96,000 left after 
reaching the age of 14 (except on transfer to 
another Secondary School). Just over 4% of 
these entered tjie Universities; over 3%, training 
colleges; about 10%, other educational institu¬ 
tions; over !%■ became teachers; nearly 40% took 
to a professional, commercial or clerical occupa¬ 
tion; about 20% took to industrial or manual 
occupations; about 5% remained at home; 10% 
left for no'stated reasons; 2*5% left for stated 
reasons. 

As already stated in Sec. 1, the Universities 

20. Altogether of which 344 are recognised; 
36,000 pupils. I 

WH6 


are self-governing Institutions, receiving State- 
aid in the form of direct grants*^ from the 
Treasury on the advice of a University Grants 
Committee, composed of academic experts. The 
degree courses extend over 3 or 4 years, though 
in Medicine 5 or 6 years are required. In 
general, degree courses are taken in two stages. 
All the Universities provide for Post-graduate 
work and for research. The course for the 
University Training Departments is for 1 year 
after graduation. The present figure of full 
time University students is about 40,000,*^ 
23% of this being women. There arc about 4,600 
Professors in England and 400 in Wales, 

Be.sidcs the 360 scholarshi^w mentioned in 
Sec. 1, and above, there are numerous Exhibi¬ 
tions f»nd scholarships awarded from the 
I^niversity funds and also by private trusts and 
benefactions. Between 40 and 50 per cent 
receive financial assistance of some kind, from 
other than private soui’cc.5 

5. ^'oCA’^O^^AL AND FUBTHEH TRAINING 

Unlike the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, which provide in the main for general 
cilucation, there is a wide variety of instruction 
in relation to specific types of employment or 
occupation in Technical Schools and Colleges 
and Institutions. This instruction is again 
voluntary (not compulsory) and excepting some 
aspects of Commercial Education, such as type¬ 
writing, shorthand and book-keeping, nearly all 
institutions (about 500) arc aided by the Local 
I'iducation Authorities. There are practically 
no i)rivate schools (only 20) in this category, 
which can be sharply divided into part-time 
(mostly evening) institutions for those already 
in early employment due to exigencies of cir¬ 
cumstances, and wholctirae schools for those 
preparing for employment. 

VocATio.v.ti, Education 

Part-time, concurrently ^ Whole time, leading 
with employment -Age to employment ' 

13 Junior Technical Schools 
Junior Cour.'se, for 2 14 (for a group of related 
years, generally for 3 industries) Commercial 
evenings a week, in pre- Art, Nautical and Houae- 
liminarj'. Technical, wifery Schools and Ti^e 
(3ommercial, Domestic Schools, Monptechnic^ 

21. Modem Universities also receive grants from 
the Local Education Authorities. 

Oxford and Cambridge, 10,7()0; London 12,900; 
Provincial UfUversities (9 degree giving and 3 others), 
13,400; Wales 3,400. Part-time students; Engle^d— 
9,000; Wales—300. 

S9. Monotechnics are institutions suitable to places 
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Part-time, coacurrently 
with employment Age 

and Itural (less numer¬ 
ous) subjects—recruits 
coming from Public 
Elementary Schools. 


Senior and Advanced 16 
Course for 3 and 2 
.veara. 

N.B .—^This (over mil¬ 
lion students) is the 
main contribution of 
Technical Education to 
the needs of Industiy' 
and Commerce. The 

classes are held mainly 19 
in the evenings, part- 
time day students num¬ 
bering only 54,000. 


Whole time, leading 
to employment 

and Polytechnics pre¬ 
paring for particular in¬ 
dustries or trades. The 
course is for 2 or 3 3 'ears. 
The number (28,000 bo 5 's 
.and girls) is regulated b.v 
the capacity of the indus¬ 
try or trades to absorb 
the output. In ail coses, 
provision is made for the 
continuance of the pupils’ 
general education." 

Senior Technical Com¬ 
mercial and Art Colleges 
and Schools with a course 
for one or more years. 
About 18,000 students 
(half girls) mainly come 
from Secondarj' School. 


They can finish up with 
a University Degree if 
they so desire and are 
qualified for it. 


Tliere is, however, a strong body of opinion 
that the intellectual side of Apprenticeship 
education is more properly given during the 
working week and that the evenings ought to 
be left free for personal interest and recreation 
of the apprentices. 

There is also provision for courses of a 
general character in part-time institutions, both 
Junior and Senior and Advanced (See Adult 
Education). 

23. (Continued). 

where one particular industry flourishes, the School 
acting in collaboration with the industry. The general 
opinion is however in favour of Polytechnic institutions 
over Monotechnics, in places where several industries 
flourish. Even when corresponding industries do not 
exist locally whole time day instruction may be given 
better in a Polytechnic than in Monotechnic because 
of its greater adaptability. Statistics show that a man 
trained in one technique is^ more liable to remain un¬ 
employed than one who can apply his skill in many 
directions. A clever boy is likely to have interest in 
diverse lines. A Polytechnic includes b&sidcs intellec- 
tural trainings, ^iritual (non-denominational) social 
and physical training as well—as its distinctive feature. 

24. These schools (209) have come into existence 
owing to the decay of apprenticeship and to the very 
limited opportunities afforded by employers for the 
training ef young persons wishing to enter skilled occu¬ 
pations as artisan or other industrial occupations or for 
domestic employment and definitely not for Professions, 
Univerdties or other Higher Education. They substi¬ 
tute for part of the Apprenticeship in the workshop, a 
training ^ven in the school. 

<Tnis question is however controversial as many em- 

te and parents think that practical work must be 
in the shops. 


The present system of beginning of such 
education at 13, i.e., one or two years before the 
statutory limit, 14 or 16, of compulsory educa¬ 
tion, is sought to be further advanced to 11 m 
the Spen’s report (1939) in Institutions called 
“ Technical High Schools,” which are to be set 
up parallel to Secondary Schools, with all their 
status and importance, and with IQO^'o speci.-il 
])laces (distributed according to the capacrt> oi 
student groups), the course being similar up to 
13 years of age, when a transfer of misfits in 
consultation with guardians may take place. 
Transfers to Junior Commercial Schools and 
Home Training Schools (domestic subjects) 
should how’ever not take place before 16 and 
therefore these institutions should be maintained 
separately. While art training is possible to 
some extent in the Grammar and Modern 
Schools earlier, the transfer to the Junior Art 
Department should be postponed until 13^ 
years. The Senior Technical Schools or 
Colleges, in further stages of education, are to 
be called simply Technical Schools. 

The students for the Senior Technical 
College courses (Engineering, Chemistiy, Build¬ 
ing, Textiles, etc.) are awarded the National 
Certificates, established by the Board of 
Education in co-operation with the Professional 
Institutions concerned. The Board itself ijolds 
examinations in Arts. There are other examining 
bodies also (e.g., The City and Guilds of London 
Institute). Professional bodies (e.g., The 
Banker’s Institute) conduct examinations related 
to the entry to and promotion in their 
professions. 

The freedom from the requirements of 
external examinations allows these schools to 
lay stress on local requirements. Consequently 
the subjects, their contents and treatment are 
very varied. Spen’s report suggests a form of 
School Leaving Certificate for the Technical 
High Schools, awarded on the results of internal 
examinations, conducted by each school under 
conditions of assessment approved by the BoanI 
of Education. Teachers in Technical Schools, 
Colleges and Institutions are either full-time 
or part-time, working in Industry , or Commerce®® 
or teaching in the Elementary or Secondary 
Schools during the day. 

Most of the practising teachers take short 
courses during vacation, provided by the Beard 


26. Board’s regulations enjoin that the staff must 
contain a reasonable proportion of members with practi¬ 
cal trade experience of the occupations for which the 
individual school prepares. .Wherever possible, an 
Advisory Committee should be appointed, containing 
representatives of the employe^ and the employed in 
these occupations. I 
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of Education, the Universities, Local Education 
Authorities and other bodies. For parity with 
the Secondary Schools, Spen's report suggests 
similar scales of salary for Technical High 
Schools, though it may not be in the same 
proportion. 

6. Adult Education 

Although there are courses of a general 
character in the Junior and Senior and Advanced 
part-time institutions, parallel to the Vocational 
courses, there is further extensive provision for 
Adult Education, for persons over the age of 
18. 

1. University extension lectures, 400 in 
number (Oxford, Cambridge and London). 

The Joint Committee of Workers’ Educa¬ 
tion Association and Universities provide for 3 
years’ tutorial classes (equivalent to Hons, 
degree course), 700 in number, apart from 
advanced and preparatory technical classes. 
These are recognised and aided by the Board. 

2. Voluntary organisations provide a large 
number of 1 year and terminal courses. Some 
are recognised and aided by the Board. The 


National Federation of Women’s Institute, not 
recognised, have provided over 5,400 institutions 
with 3,12,300 persons for whom it arranges plass- 
es in a variety of subjects, literature, history, 
music, drama, craft work, hygiene; food- 
production and preservation. The Council of 
Social Services, also not recognised, have 
organised about 20 Rural Community Councils. 

3. Local Education Authorities have aided 
by grants or provided for many thousands of 
classes for adults generally although the Board 
recognises work of a “ liberal ” character only 
(not practical or recreational subjects). There 
arc 28,000 men and 25,000 women getting bene¬ 
fits of education through such aids. 

4. There are collegiate (residential and 
non-residential) and other institutions (educa¬ 
tional settlements, which make a special feature 
of handicrafts and practical work). They are 
aided by grants in one form or another from 
the Board of Education. 

5. Charitable trusts (e.p., Carnegie Trust) 
have helped needy students to attend 
Universities, as well as promoted efficient library 
service and book supply. 


BENGALI NURSERY RHYMES 

Bv Professor HARI CHARAN MUKERJT 


It seems to be a pity that in these days of 
national resurgence no attempt is being made to 
make a systematic study of our nursery rhymes 
not only for the sake of the insight they give 
us into the manners and customs and social 
institutions of our people some centuries back 
but for the real poetry they contain. But modern 
educated girls rather look upon them as rem¬ 
nants of a barbarous age which instead of being 
carefully read and memorised are fit to be con¬ 
signed to oblivion. This sort of mentality is 
highly to be deplored for it betrays a lack of an 
appreciation of the beautiful in literature as well 
as of pride in our country’s storied past. Some 
of our educated and cultured people like the late 
Dr. Dines Chandra Sen, and Messrs Debendra 
Satyarthi, Kshiti Mohan Sen, Jasimuddin and 
others as well as Europeans like Prof. J. 
DarmesteteV and Mr. Verrier Elwin have been 
carefully studying and collecting our ancient 
folklores as supplying not only the key to our 
distinctive and specinl culture and civilization 
which has deyelopeiLin India but also revealing 
the common instinc/ of man all the world over 


in spite of infinite diversity of culture, language 
and environments. But no serious attempt has 
been nuido so far to study these nursery rhymes 
which are a.«: much important in their own way 
as the former. As it has been remarked before 
these rhymes introduce us into a state of society 
which has passed away with the passage of time 
but which has left its stamp indelibly on us and 
w’hich can not be ignored in any systematic 
study of it. They are also replete with passages 
of exquisite grace and beauty and pathos and 
sometimes also of quaint humour of which any 
literature can be proud. 

It was probably just before the advent of 
the British in India when the western part of 
our province was periodically overrun by 
Mahratta hordes w'ho carried destruction and 
panic ever>'where that some of these rhymes 
seem to have been composed. Ordinarily they 
were not written down but committed to memory 
and recitedi and so there was always room for 
fresh additions. There were different versions 
also current in different parts of the province. 
They were not the works of the learned Pundits 
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who looked down on them disdainiftg to write 
anything in the vulgar tongue. They were the 
works of ordinary men who were not greatly 
looked up to but w’ho possessed the genuine 
poetic faculty. The language in which they 
were written vibrates with life and there are 
numerous passages which reveal true insight into 
the mind of the girl-wife whose sorrow's and 
hopes for the most part form the subject matter 
of them. Girls of very tender age were given 
away in marriage in those days and were com¬ 
pelled to live away from their sweet homes and 
their dear parents and brothers and sisters. 
They were forcibly uprooted from the soil where 
they had grown up and it w'as some time before 
they could strike roots in the soil w'herc they 
had been transplanted. The mother-in-law. not 
iinoften, was unsympathetic if not actively hos¬ 
tile and could only be propitiated by frequent 
presents which was not always w’ithin the com¬ 
petence of the girls’ father to make. Sometimes 
for these omissions on the part of the latter, the 
girl herself w'as not allowed to visit her ow'n 
people for long periods. Under these circum°- 
tances it was quite natural for the unfortupate 
child to pine for her home and to shed bitter 
tears in silence thinking of her miserable lot. 
She had probably not yet learnt to love her 
husband and had scarcelv any confidant in her 
fathcr-in-law’’s house. She had to go about 
attencling to her ordinary round of duties putting 
on a smiling face when her heart was ready to 
burst. "\Ve can not but breathe a sigh of relief 
when w'e contemplate that this state of things 
has happily passed away and our airls have 
been released from the bondage of child-marriuge 
and all that it implies. 

This hankering of the child-wife to bo re¬ 
united to her own folk and the misery of her 
life have never been better expressed than in 
the following rhymes : 

The ffod Krishna hini-self plav.** on his flnlp standing 
on the other side (of the river or tank). 

ThouRh there is no ioy at heart, one i.s compelled 
to wear a face of jov to keep iin appearance.s. 

Who is there, who will go to the land of my father, 
whom I shall be able to overtake. 

To send a message to my dear ones as to how I 
am enffering. 

One may have one’s paternal aunt or one’s maternal 
aunt or may even enjoy the happiness of 

Brindaban, 

The'*dead tree has burst forth in bloom, the mother 
^ is the dearest of all. 

The first line of the verse seems to have no 
bearing on the story and has beenisupplied for 
the^ sake of rhyming. 

Th^ Janti tree is shaken by the wind and flowers 
' ' .drop down in showen, 


“ Where are you, oh my mother, 1 am missing you 
so very much.” 

” Oh my darling, try to live through this month as 
best as you can; 

During the next month you will be taken homo in 
a gaily deckt;d closed litter.” 

As to the attempts on the part of the girls’ 
folk to propitiate the mother-in-law and the 
attitude adopted by the latter the following 
lines w'ill testify : 

Our Khukumatii will be married and who 'will 
accompany her to her falher-in-Iaw’s house ? 

There is the bald-headed Fakir in the house who 
ha.s (piardcd up his loins for the purjjose. 

I shall give her gardens of mangoc.s and jackfruits 
to lend their shade during this journey. 

She will carry .•JOinc sweet fried rice for light re- 
rofi-c.shmcnt whilst, on Ihe way. 

She will also take will) her a stock of f.'/itra (pre.ssed 
rice) made from fine rice to placate the inolhcr- 
in-law. 

And once again : 

Our Khukumani will be married to one living in 
the laud of Hattmnula, 

The people there have cow.> unil o.\cn yoked together 
to their ploughs at the time of ijvloiighing. 

They brush their teeth which glitter like (liiuuoud.s. 

Loads of Itohi and Knlnl fish arc *ocing sent us 
prc.scni.s 

But the molli<'i-in-law I unis up her iio.'(> with ilis- 
dain. 

The above lines incidentally .show how 
simple was the life led by the people at that 
time before modern civilization had ma<le its 
inroads on us and disturbed the itatlietie content¬ 
ment of the people by placing before them .a 
highei* satndard of life, ('him and mvrki supplied 
the ordinary tiffin of the peoide and were even 
Hj)prcciated as presents. Peo])lc mostly lived 
in the villages awav from the ponm and .show 
of the big cities. They followcfl the age-long 
avocation of tilling the soil. Their life w’as 
one lotuf talc of misery frnin year’s end to year’s 
I'nd. ^V'hat with the depredations of the plun¬ 
dering hordes of Malmrattas and -what with 
the eating up of crops bv chatxifpakhis 
fsjiarrows ?) they found it difficult to scrape 
together a sufficient sum to pay the annual rent. 

‘‘ No sooner the (naughty) bo.v falls asleep and the 
people of the locality breathe a sigh of relinf than 
the country i.s overnm by (hdrdes of Mahratta 

homemen out on their plundering expeditions). How 
shall T pay the rent of the land a.s the grains of paddy 
have been eaten up by ehatapakhis.” 

We have already traced the sad lot of the 
child-wife, how she was compelled live away 
from home in the midst of strangers. But we 
have not referred yet to the fact how she was 
often compelled to marry against her will some 
elderly person against wflom her soul revolted. 
Though highly resenting^ such an act which 
marred her happiness frjr life she had no 
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resource left but to tamely submit to the will of 
her elders. She could only give vent to the 
irreparable mischief done to her by wishing the 
speedy death of the person who was responsible 
for this. 

“ITie undo has given me away in marriage to an 
old *hu8band; may he suffer a fall and die.” 

To make the cup of her misery complete, 
she often had to admit a co-wife to share her 
home and perhaps to rob her of the love (?) of 
her husband won after years of devoted servite. 
Our heart bleeds to think of the miserable lot 
of our sisters in those days when they were 
looked upon as mere chattels, as men’s i)lay- 
things or household drudges, and not as human 
beings whose wishes were to be obeyetl and 
rights respected. This attitude of indiffereneo 
and callousness was perhaps the greate.st blot 
on our social system. 

The stepmother was very often inadt' tin; 
butt of one’s ridicule and many a joke was en¬ 
joyed at her expense. The following lines will 
bear out this remark ; 

Whilst going abroad one i)roiniscs to bring 
the followfJig i)rescnts for his dear ones : 

“I shall bring a pnkkhiru} hor‘'e foi‘ inv brothej’, 

And a eu)) for (akiiig milk fi)r (he father. 

For my mother, .shall I bring a string of besuis to 
be worn round the neck. 

Oh my step-rnother. you need not be angry, for 

I shall bring for yoii,1he shell of the lobster.” 

But these rhymes too are not wit!tout 
references to village romances, for the simple 
and uneventful life led bv our jieople in the 
villages will be dull indeed unless enlivened by 
such episodes of love between young men and 
girls which has been the constant tlicme of jm-ns 
in all lands and in all ages. The following llne< 
will exemplify this : 

On the olhor side (of the tank) Iwo girls are 
engaged in bathing. 

Thc.v are shaking down lh('ir thin flowing locks ol 
hair and arc wearing the coar?(’ homcsjiun. 

The nccklara-s round their necks aji^a'ar like strc'ams 
of blood gushing out. 

Who hn.s seen this (beautiful) sight ? I( is our 
elder brother, 

.4nd he has thrown his armlet at them. 

“ Oh. don’t’eat the betel-leaf chewed by him, (or it 


would betray the truth that) you arc in love 

with him.” 

Mutual love has blossomed forth like the beautiful 
Kadamba flower. , 

Last of all these rhymes contain passages 
of exquisite beauty which will well repay care¬ 
ful perusal. They are not at all rare, are 
introduced quite naturally and are nerfectlv in 
keeping with the homely framework in which 
they are set. Here is one for example : 

Whilst out on a fishing excursion a party of 
young boys had to cross Tripum'^s mSth, a wide 
sandv jilain devoid of w'ater. The beautiful 
ruddiness of the fair checks of the young boys 
due to the sun beating upon them has been com¬ 
pared to the lovely pomegranate bursting forth 
exposing the red grains within. 

‘‘Chni\d-mukhcte. rod Irgcchc dcdimphala paTa." 

T'he above in the language of Mathew 
Arnold i.« an instance of felicity of expression. 
cui'ioso felicitas, which alone puts the stamp of 
true poctrv on anything. 

To add another instance there is this lyric 
outbrust in praise of sleep : 

Ohumparam rnasi pishi, ghumf'r barf, jao, 

ffnnii nukhpr ghnmtf amor Dhnvmnnikp dao; 

Kothai pnha nmnn vfdra. ami kanqalim 

Da pa kora drbpn nidra, pran diypr.hpn jini, 

^fatnr mala tyaram mata, ifvi nahaknr, 

Jala sishu. jata briddha, sahai chhi ley Inar. 

The above can be renderetl as follows : 

Oil. ye minties 1 who lull children 'fo sleep, do ye 
]>leiise go to fho abode of sleep and bring this blessed 
peaiefnl sleep for my darling. Where shall T get this 
sleep, poor wretched creature that T am ? She will be 
nlea«ed to send ‘■leep who has breathed into u.s the 
breath of life, who i.s the great Mother of us all, the 
young and the old alike. 

This passage found in our nursery rhymes 
and entirely neglected and almost forgotten will 
snrelv not suffer if any comparison were insti¬ 
tuted with the famous invocation to sleep ini 
(Coleridge’s Aneient Mariner with which it has a 
striking similarity in sentiment: 

Oh. Sleep 1 it is a gentle thing 

Reloved from pole fo pole; • 

To Mary queen the praise be given. 

She brought the gentle sleep from heaven. 
That slid into my soul. 



FOUR HUNDRED MILLION MUHAMMADANS ? 

Bv JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


How many million Muhammadans really arc 
there in the world ? Muhammadan propagan¬ 
dists, especially those in India, are constantly 
exaggerating their numbers in their speeches, 
letters and writings, and in books. They do 
so with a purpose—to break the morale of 
their political opponents, and at the same time 
to increase their own political importance. 
Even when their exaggeration is pointed out, 
they go on repeating it limes without number, 
hoping, like Goering, that a lie repeated for the 
thousand and first time would sound very much 
like the Truth, and thus help them .in establish¬ 
ing their spurious claims. 

In some Bengali weeklies and dailies con¬ 
ducted by Muhammadans, we find their total 
to be stated as 600 millions. This may be a 
simple printing mistake; but as the mistake 
has been repeated more than once, we suspect 
the exaggeration to be deliberate. Leaving 
aside such poor propagandists—although their 
share in the propaganda is not inconsiderable, 
w'c now turn to the intellectu.als and giants 
among them.* 

The late Maulana Muhammad Ali, an ex- 
President of the Indian National Congress was 
one such intellectual giant. At the end of the 
First Round Table Conference in London, he 
in his letter dated the 1st Januarv, 1931, to 
the then British Prime Minister, the late Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, wrote thus : 

"A communhv that, in India alone must now be 
numbering more than 70 fnillion'; cannot pa.si!y be call¬ 
ed a minority in the sense of Geneva minorities, and 
when it is remembered that this community numbers 
nearly 400 millions of people throuRhout the world, 
•whose ambition is to convert the re.st of mankind to 
^their way of thought and their outlook on life, and who 
‘claim and feel a unique brotherhood, to talk of it a.s a 
minority is a mere absurdity ” 

He was then advocating the claims of the 
Indian Muhammadans; and the above extract 
supplies the explanation why the Muhamma¬ 
dans’ total was claimed to be 400 millions. 

The Muslim Revival of Lahore, a quarter¬ 
ly magazine of Muslim Thought and Life, 
editefl by Muhammad Ali—^the same learned 
gentleman, we bel’eve, who has translated the 
Holy Quran into English, in its opening number 
assc^: 


“According to estimates from Muslim sources the 
Muslim population of the world, stands at 400 millions.” 

Maulana Akram Khan of the Azad fame 
agrees with the above estimate of the world’s 
total of Muhammadan population. 

Dr. Zaki Ali, a highly cultured Egyptian 
doctor of medicine—house-surgeon and anoesthe- 
tist at Kasr El Aini Hospital in Cairo, to be more 
precise, he who received financial assistance 
from tlie ex-Khedive Abbas Hilmi II while he 
was writing this book, in his Isla7n in the World 
fimblished in 1938) says ; 

“ In view of the fact that in niany regions, especial¬ 
ly in Africa, no statistics are available, and that in 
many case.s the given statistics are incomplete, cover¬ 
ing only a portion of the territory and that in other 
cases estimates are ba.scd upon old statistics, it may 
be .safely assumed that there are about «MM) million 
Muslims in the world/* (antiques ours). See p. 418. 

In the chapter on Statistics of the Islamic 
World, he goes on to observe thus : 

“There have been many attempts to estimate the 
numbers of Muslims throughout the world. Accurate 
statistical data arc, however, lacking for many regions 
of the Islamic world. There has been, therefore, a 
great di.screpancy between different estimates. Where 
official infonnation is lacking rough calculations arc 
worked out and the figure.s for populations are approxi¬ 
mations. 

“Among the widely-known and fivqiioutly quoted 
.statiRtic.s are those drawn tm bv Louis Massignon in 
his “ Annuaire du Monde Mirsnlman ” (Third edition, 
Baris, 1929). Manv of the figures he gives arc. how¬ 
ever, inaccurate and very much below the true estimates 
.as given bv official reports in m<any of the principal 
countries of Islam.” 

He then proceeds to give “ a statistical 
survey fin more or le.ss round numbers) of the 
w’orld of Islam ba-sod primarily on the most 
recent official statistics where such arc available 
(consulting several works : The Statesman's 
Year-Book, “ Ankmire Statistique^de la Societe* 
des Nations/’ Political Handbook 'of the World, 
etc.) ^Vhern official information is unavail¬ 
able, an approximate estimate is rendered as 
complete as possible by data supplied by 
reliable sources.” 

He then gives details for each’country— 
the details covering as many as 7 pages—, and 
comes to the above conclusion that there are 
400 million Muhammadans in the world. By 
his challenge, by his reference to official infor¬ 
mations and works of reference and by his so- 
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called detaila fur each countiy, Dr. Zaki Ali’a 
figures Beem, to be authoritative. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali, lately of the Indian Civil 
Service, while reviewing Dr. Zaki Ah’s book in 
the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain, refers approvingly to 
these statistics. Thus another link is added to 
the chain; another voice is added to the claim 
of the Muhaininadans to be 400 million strong 
iir*this world. 

Let us examine the accuracy or otherwise, 
of Dr. Zaki Ali’s statistics. At p. 416 of his 
book, Dr. Zaki Ali separates the figures for 
Baluchistan from that of India; and he gives 
the respective numbers of Muhammadans to be 
8,20,000 and 82,000,000. This is wholly wrong. 
The total Muhammadan population of India, 
including Baluchistan, is according to the 
Census of 1931, is 77,677,000. But he gives 
82,000,000 for India alone—a slight exaggera- 
tion*’of 4 or 5 millions for a country that has 
been Censused since 1872; and that in a book 
published from Lahore ! 

He gives China’s (including Tibet and other 
dependencifis) Muhammadan population to be 
50 million strong. Formerly China’s total 
population was estimated to be above 448 
millions. The latc.'jt and supposed-to-be the 
most accurate estimate of China’s total popu¬ 
lation is according to Prof. Wilcox, 320 millions. 
Dr. Zaki Ali does not seem to have allowed for 
this reduction in the estimate of China’s 
population. [See Note at the end] 

At p. 415, we find the following entry,— 

“ Albania, over 80 per cent Muslims . 

800,000. But at p. 318, he himself says : 

" Albania is another Muslim country in which Italy 
has vital interests. Today more than two-thirds of the 
total population are Muslim.” 

Which of the above two conflicting state¬ 
ments is correct ? 

He has given the number of Muhamma¬ 
dans in U. S. S. R. to be 30,000,000; but he 
has not made any allowances for the de- 
Islaraising policy of the Soviet. He admits 
that the “ antj-religious campaign did not spare 
Islam”; he knows of the “numerous details of 
the persecution of Muslims and the anti- 
religious activities of the ‘ Godless Movement ’ 
in the Muslim regions of Russia ”; he knows 
that “ the Bolshevists have demolished the 
minaret of’the great Mosque of Samarkand, and 
erected in its place a huge statue of Lenin with 
the inscription : ‘ No more will the Muezzin 

call the Faithful frofh the top of the minarets, 
but Lenin 1 ” ; but he makes no allowances for 
them. ' 


Soviet Russia is not the only place, where 
attempts are made to dc-Islamise the people; for 
the author speaks of “ the promulgation * 0 ! the 
famous Dahir of the Berbers, which aimed at 
de-Islamising the Muslim Berber tribes and 
drawing them towards Christianity and French 
culture.” (See p. 302.) 

So mucli for the accuracy or otherwise of 
Dr. Zaki Ali’s statistics. What then is the real 
number of Muhammadans in the world ? The 
American Statistical Society estimated the total 
to be 176‘8 millions (1893). In Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics, the world’s total of 
Muhammadans is given to be 209 millions. In 
the Mbslem World for .July 1923, Rev. S. M. 
Zwemer in “ A New Census ” estimated their 
total to be 235 millions. In UAnnuaire du 
Monde Mussalman, the world’s total is calcu¬ 
lated to be 226-2 millions. H. Lammens, S.J., 
in his Vlslam—Croyances et Institutions has 
accepted the above estimate. In “ the Call from 
the Mo.?lcm World ” published by the Church 
Assembly of England, the world’s total of 
Muhammadan population has been taken to be 
235 millions. In Whitaker’s Almanac, the 
number of ^Muhammadans is shown as 209 
millions. The Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 
published in 1932, says : “ According to cstima- 
tes made in 1929 Islam has about 246,000,(XX) 
adherents.” In December 1924, the AVorld 

Moslem conference took place at Jerusalem. 
At this conference, the world’s total of 
Muhammadans w-as estimated to be 234 millions. 

Whatever may be the real number of the 
Muhammadans, it does not exceed the 250 
million limit according to the best sources. 
There has been de-Islamisation in certain 

regions. There arc reasons to suppose that the 
population has decreased in certain arid and 
desert regions, like Chinese Turkestan. The 
natural rate of growth cannot be such that a 
population of 2^ millions would increase to 
400 millions in course of a decade or two. So 
the assertion that there are 400 million Muham- , 
madans in the world is far from true. It is 
nothing but mere propaganda. 

There are reasons to suppose that 

there has been conscious exaggeration in the 
number of Muhammadans at the time of the 
last Census in 1931 here in India [See “ Has 
There Been Exggeration in the Number of 
Muhammadan Infants at the Bengal Census of 
1931 ? ” —The Modern Review, for December, 
1939]. 

The fallowing facts are taken from A 
Scheme for an Economic Census of India* by 
Dr. A. L. Bowley and D. H. Robertson, the 
two expert statisticians who were invited by 
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the Government of India to advise them on 
various statistical enquiries. I See pp. 23 and 
24.J 

Results of the Madras and Punjab samples 
based^ on 100 and 200 villages respectively. 

The whole Madras Presidency less than 
the Ganjam and Vizagapatam agencies, was 
the subject of sampling, 1 village out of 396 
being selected. In the Punjab four Central 
Districts were chosen, and one village out of 
28 or 29 was selected. 

Madras Punjab 

Sample Census Sample Ceueuf 
Per 1,000 persons 

Hindus 925 900 165 119* 

Sikhs 399 372 

Muslims 410 456 

Christians 17 14 

It will be seen that every community has 
increased at the Sample survey, excepting the 
Muhammadans. May we not infer that at the 
time of the last Census the number of Muham¬ 
madans was exaggerated ? 

Lastly, a few words as to how this world’s 
total is made up. All those who are classified 
as Muhammadans are not Muhammadans in 
the proper sense of the term. Most of tlic so- 
‘ called Muhammadans of Central Africa and 
the Malayan Archipelago are nominally so; 

“ their religion is strongly coloured by fetishism 
and magic.” [The CaU from the Moslem World \. 
The Encyclopaedia of Religion ami Ethics 
is of opinion that the slight influence, that is 
really exercised by Mahomedanism on the wild 
races of the Malayan jungles is_grotesque. 

Many of the Malayan Muhamniadan.s do 
not follow the Shariat in matters of succession 
and inheritance, but follow the customary matri¬ 
archal family law. Similarly the ('hinese 
Muhammadans follow their own family law. 

Coming nearer home, we read in the 
Baluchistan Census Report of 1921, p. 47 : 

" With the conimou mass Islam i,s merely an exter¬ 
nal badge that goes awkwardly with the quaint bundle 
of superstitions which hold them in thrall. The Zikri, 
numbering 28 thmusand, substitute the Mahdi for 
Muhammad in their K'tUma—the very negation of 
Muhammadanism 

Sir Edward Gait in the Census Report of 
India for 1911 says: 

“ Malty descendants of persons ‘ converted ’ to 
Islam are far from being genuine Muhammadans, 

* These figures are not exactly known for the coun¬ 
try apart from the towns. 


though they have been classed as such at the Census. 
Of these the Malkhanas of the country round Agp:a 
furnish a striking instance.” 

“These,” says Mr. Blunt, "are converted Hindus 
of various castes belonging to Agra and the adjoining 
districts, chiefly Muttra, Etah and Mainpuri. They are 
of Rajput, Jat and Bania descent. They are reluctant 
to describe themselves as Musalmans (italics ours), and 
generally give their original caste name, and scarcely 
recognize the name Malkana. Their names are Hindu; 
they mostly worship in Hindu temples (italics ours); 
they use the salutation Ram, Ram; they intermarry 
amount themselves only. On the other hand, they 
sometimes frequent a mosque, practise circumcision and 
bury tlieir dead; they will eat with Muhammadans if 
they are particular friends; they prefer to be addressed 
as Mian Tlmkur. They admit that they arc neither 
Hindus nor Muliammadans, but a mixture of both. Of 
late some of them have definitely abjured Islam.” 

“ In Gujarat there are several similar commimitios— 
such as the Matia Kunbis, who cull in Brahmans for 
their chief ceremonies, but are followers of the Pinina 
saint Imam Shah ana his successors, and bury their 
dead as do the Muhammadans, the Sheikhadas who at' 
their weddinp employ both a Hindu and a Muhamma¬ 
dan ipriest, and the Moranas who practise circumcision, 
bury their dead and read the Gujarati Koran, but in 
other respects follow Hindu custom and ceremonial. 
These and similar communities lean more strongly to 
the one religion or the other aceording to their envi¬ 
ronment.” (.Sec 411 . 118). 

But in 1921, Matia, Monina Sheikh, 
Molesalam and Sanghar were classified as 
Muliainniadans. [See Census of India Report 
1921, p. 115, 2 or 3 lines from the bottom.]. 
This is how the total of Muhammadans is in- 
ereasod or inflated. 

Note.—Tlie Rev. Paul A. Contenlo is ;i missionary 
of the China Inland Mission. In an article headed 
“Islam in Yunnan Today” in the Moslem World for 
July, 1940, ho writes :— 

“ Ask any Moslem w’hat the total number of his 
co-rcligioDi.st.s in China is, and invariably the answer is 
50 millions ! Yet even the most casual observer would 
agree that such a figure j.s grossly exaggerated; between 
nine and ton million for tlie whole of China being a 
more accurate figure. 

“Yunnan i)rovince, sometimes called the Switzer¬ 
land of China, is located in the extreme south-west, 
bordering on Bimna and ludo-China. The figures given 
for Moslems in Yunnan vary from one to two millions. 
As our Mission was contemplating a forward movement 
in that province, we were given the task of making a 
surv'ey of the number of Moslems and their geographi¬ 
cal distribution. 

“ • * * Whilst the Moslems of Yunnan at one time 
were both influential and numerous, their heavy losses 
in the 1867 rebellion have greatly reduced their number 
and power. Our own investigation led us to believe 
that there were not more than 250,000 in the whole 
province. (This was confirmed by Mr. J. 0. Fraser, 
who knew more about Yunnan than, probably, any one 
else in China).” 
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PEACE IN THE ALPS 

By MONINDRA MOHAN MOULIK, D.Sc. Pol. (Rome) 


SwiTZKBLAXD twhiy is practically an island of 
deipocracy and peace in a sanguinary sea of 
dictatorship and terror. The flamc.s of war and 
de-struction that encircle this wonderland have; 
not yet touched the peaceful snows of its 
mountain-peaks. 

The stillness of its lakes, the silence of its 
rolling valleys, the romance of its summer 
evenings and, in a word, the charming peace 
of its varied landscapes, seem (o be out of place 
in the mad and noi.sy world that surrounds it. 
Across its boundaries on fhe north and the south, 
on the east and the west, may be hoard today 
the f^enloriau voice of dictators, the screaming 


and its national leaders have succee<ied in 
defending the constitutional unity of the State 
against these disintegrating forces. But how 
long Switzerland will be able to maintain its 
sovereignty, one may reasonably ask; but it is 
difficult to formulate a guess with any degree of 
precision. In spite of the admirable system of 
the .social structure anrl the peace that Switzer¬ 
land has built U]) through centuries of democratic 
progress and humane toleration, there are 
agencies at w'ork to disiurb that peaco, A part 
of the Swiss population belongs to the German 
stock and .speaks the German language. In this 
lies one of Mu' obvious dangers of Swiss frec- 


of .shells, the ex|)losions of 

burning cities and the pitiful 'V; 

wailings ot the sick and the ■ . ‘ 

W'ounded. On all sides may , , 

be seen warring crowds in 

steel helmets being hsl by a 

nithless and pi'iiless will (0 

wiiere they do not know, the mr 

unending .'stream of hajdess 

and destitute n'fugecs, and 

des])crate peo])le without a HllllilPflllfl 

thought for the future. It is 

almost a miracle that 'till now' 

Switzeiiaml lias been spared 
the familiar ('xperienee of the 
actual war that is raging in 00^^.' 

Switzerland still sticks ^ 

to its traditional policy of - 

neutrality in spite of the 
cajolings and threats and the 
waves of interested propaganda that con- 
tanuc to be directed to this pcaJcie-loving 
but valiant countrj". More than once since the 
war began a year ago, Swiss neutrality seemed 
to be criticaMy jeopardised. Germans might 
cross the Alps, it was apprehended, to enter the 
south of France in the rear of the Maginot 








wm 







.‘^ki-ers on tlic snow-capped pe.'ik.'^ of ihe Alps 

dom and nationality. It is well-known how' the 
ijig assassination, a few years ago, of the German 
the leader of the Hitler Jiigend at Zurich led almost 
[ipj to a diplomatic crisis between Germany and 
ght Sw’itzcriand, and some anxious moments were 
the passed at the Swiss capital. On the other hand, 
not the marble palaces on the Lake of Geneva 
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Line, but that project was perhaps ultimately housing the Iteague of Nations serve at once as 


abandoned on account of Italy’s entry into the 
war. British bombers flew over Swiss territoiy 
in order to attack German industrial centres on 
the Rhine. The integrity of Swdss nationality 
was challenged by tjie German propaganda of 
Basse and Baum. Switzerland has, however, 


the abiding hope of a new world order, that is 
to come and as the sad reminder of a treaty 
that could not guarantee the peace of Europe for 
inoi-e than two decades. 

Genevff. The very name of this city has 
been associated, since the foundation of,the 


succeeded so far in avoiding diplomatic scandals Leftgwe of Nations, with very high hopes about 
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An Alpine plcc'lri( (niiu full of Kki-«>rf! ascending the 
mountain-top 


till! future of world ixaoe. Students of iiiter- 
naliunal law as well as jiractioal politicians 
found in the League institutions at GencA'a the 
nearest approach, so far achieved, of a world 
order based on equity, peace and understanding 
among nations. There is no such I'nthusiasm 
today among the tJieorists of inteniational law 
and the bubble of delusion has burst for all 
practical purposes. Even the greatest advocates 
of the League have admitted its futility in set¬ 
tling international disputes without a resort' 
to arnied interference. Europe is ablaze once 
again in spite of the League and all its wonder¬ 
ful institutions. But what is Geneva’s role in 
the present struggle ? I am reminded of the witty 
and suggestive remark of a prominent oilic-al of 
the International Labour Office in this connec¬ 
tion. In the summer of 1938, when 1 he talk of war 
Avas on the lips of all including cA’cn the soberest 
of people in Europe, I Avas in Geneva for a while. 
On being asked as to what he thought would be 
the function of Geneva during the next European 
war, the official remarked rather confidently : 
“ Why, espionage ! ” He later on suggested 
insinuatingly that the League might also be 
engaged in dcA'ising the structure of some other 
international institution that would provide for 
unrestriJted preparation for future wars while 
advocating the cause of world peace. This Avitty 
and fair-minded official further pointed out that 
the Versailles Treaty provided bi^t too little 
opportunity for revision. Revisionism Avas, in 
his opinion, a more effectual guarantee of peace 
than the enforcement of the rigid terms of a 


dictated treaty. Indeed, one 
is almost inclined to believe 
today that if the Treaty of 
1919 would have been drawn 
up in the cool atmosphere of 
a Swiss town instead of 
amidst the excited jubilation 
of victorious France, the 
hi^iy of post-War Europe 
would have been different,. 

It is not entirely incon¬ 
ceivable that Geneva should 
be the centre of continental 
espionage during the present 
war, and that the League of 
Nations should be busy, in 
vengeance, in devising the 
strudi/ure of a new Federated 
States of Europe. So far as 
the latter work is concerned, 
Geneva may rightly claim 
to do it, since for centuries 

Switzerland has set the 

example of a State composed 
of various ethnic and religious peoples 

upholding the ])rinciple> of democracy 
and good ncighbourlincss. Switzerland has 

offered hospitality to political refugees of all 
typos and nationalities, and 1ms sheltered, with 
remarkable tolerance, the homeless and destitute 
exiles throughout 'the long history of religious 
persecution and imperialistic wars on the con¬ 
tinent. Switzerland has ihus become today the 
political exiles’ and refugees’ paradise. Calvin 
himself, who associated Geneva with a Pan- 
European reformist moA^cment in tlie sixteenth 
century, was practically an exile from France. 
(Jeneva had become, so far back as four hundred 
years ago, the capital of western Protestantism 
and the chief city of refuge for the persecuted 
minorities of that faith. Geneva has been up¬ 
holding that tradition till today. But the 
democratic system on which Calvin sought to 
base a new type of religious socidiy exercised a 
great influence on the social and political life 
of this mountain people who had fought and 
liberated themselves from the yoke of German 
rule and federated into the Helvetian republic. 

It is sometimes said that Switzerland has con¬ 
tributed very IJttle to European culture and 
civilization as a whole. It is true that except 
the establishment of Swiss freedom by the valour 
and energy of a subject race and. a divided 
people, Switzerland gave but little to the 
political experience of Europe. She has not 
produced such masterp’ece^of art and literature 
as Germany, Italy and France have done. But 
if Calvinism (although Calvin was a Frenchman 
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Winter with its wealth of snow 


and Geneva in his time was outside the Swiss 
Confederation) be regarded as having sprung up 
from tiie Swiss soil, the part played by Switzer¬ 
land in modern European history is not totally 
insignificant. Prof. Fisher observes ; 

‘‘Of all the forms assumed by the Protestaut Re¬ 
formation, Calvinism has been the most far-reaching in 
its scope and the most profound in its influence. It 
made the Protestant Church in France, it fashioned the 
Dutch Republic, it was accepted as the national religion 
of Scotland. Before Calvin s acath his creed had been re¬ 
ceived in the Protestant cantons of Eastern Switzerland, 
in the Palatinate, and by the majority of those Hunga¬ 
rians who had broken with Rome. Even in England 
where it was confronted with an overwhelming body of 
conservative sentiment, it cxereised an influence over 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which constitute the declared 
creed of the National Church, so palpable that Queen 
Elizabeth, little as she sympathised with the spirit, of 
Geneva, was ex-comraunicated as a Calvinist. After¬ 
wards, but onlv for a time under the long Parliament, 
and through force of arms rather tlian a change in 
national sentiment, Calvinism became a predominant 
force in English politics. With the restoration it receded 
in the background, a minor but never a negligible ele¬ 
ment in the religioius consciousness of the country. But 
if Geneva agreed ill with the Merry Court of Charles II, 
it was just the, thing for the North American littoral. 
Here ever since the voyage of the Mayflower in 1621, 
and more particularly in the New England Colonies, it 
has exercised a profound influence on Church and State, 
reaching into the middle decades of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. From its harsh and gloomy teaching the reasoned 
optimism of the pragmatist, who exalts positive achieve¬ 
ment, and the extreme idealism of the Christian Scien¬ 
tist, who negates the reality of pain and evil, are varying 
and characteristic negations.” (A History of Europe, 
London, 1936, pp. 545^6). 

Religious wars and movements are things 
of the padt, at least in Europe. ^ reli^on did 


not stand in the way of a 
stable, democratic and federal 
constitution being evolved in 
Switzerland. Catholidl, Pro¬ 
testants, Calvinists, all live 
si«lc by side with perfect 
toleration and understanding 
in this country. There has 
been as yet no counterpart of 
the Pakistan movement in 
Switzerland. But race still 
constitutes one of the pre- 
<lominant factors of the 
polilies of boundaries in 
Europe. Even in this matter 
Switzerland has been able to 
maintain its tradition of good 
ncighbourliness with Ger¬ 
many, Italy and France, 
The German-speaking popu¬ 
lation of the Swiss districts 
lying near the German 
frontier are as much friendly 
with the French-speaking people of the western 
cantons as the latter are with the Italian-speak¬ 
ing cantons of the south. Swiss ci'tizens consider 
themselves as Swiss first, for all^ political 
purposes, although they may offer their Sunday 
prayers in different lehurches and in different 
languages. Switzerland presents today a chal¬ 
lenge to the critics of democratic freedom and it 
will ndt be an exaggeration to say that more than 
onetf in modern history the Swiss people have 
helped to restore the idea of political liberty to 
the continent of Europe. The following observa¬ 
tion of a well-know’n historian will bear this out; 

“ Thi.s (po'itic.'il liberty) they showed to bo a force 
•vtpjible of welding together peoples differing in speech 
and race and ultimately even in religion. And so 
through the age of despotism Switzerland remiiined 
the pattern of a jmrvcnv state, governing its own affairs 
without the assistance of nobles and kings, and remind¬ 
ing Europe that the catalogue of political experiments 
wa.s not yet exhausted. Here men could breathe frwly 
•and hither resort for the fo-arless diseu-ssion of question¬ 
able matters. Long before the loveliness of snow-flakes, 
was discovered, and while its mountains were regarded 
with universal horror and aversion, Switzerland had* 
become a place of refuge for the uneasy, anticipating on 
a miniature scale the later role of the United States, 
but with a greater influence on religions life.” (Fisher : 

A History of Europe, p. 343). 

The long peace enjoyed by the Swiss people 
has not made them indolent or corrupt. They 
have, on the contrary, taken advantage of this 
long peace to evolve a social system based ort 
class-hannpnv w'hich constitutes a veritable 
despair ot the socialist agitaJtor. The Swiss 
people are industrious, polite and gay.* Its 
agriculture and industry are advanced, and it^ 
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social legiKlation socks to care for the sick, dis¬ 
abled and tlip luioniployed. The standard of 
living of the i)oopU( is, on tlu; average, higher 
than tffat of the Italians and .d the Balkan 
peoples. Switzoi'land is today heaven of 



The (stuiil.v oi Swilzt il.iiid :trf fond of 

};;iy ;iUii'cs 

international holiday-makers and health-seekc'rs. 
vSwitaerland enjoys a hiig»! tourist trairic on 
aeeount of (he e.xecllenl oppoi*!unities it offers 
to winter sj)ons and for its incomparable 
saiiatm'ium and sj)a facilities. The dairy industry 
is pro>j)erous and Swiss cheese is well-known 
throughout the world. The Swiss railways 
have appeared to me to be the most decent and 
clean railway system in the contiru'nt of Fiurope. 

It may be reasonably wondered if the 
l>olitieal history of Swbzerland has any hvsson 
for the nation-builders of India. There is good 
reason to suiipose that a federation of the Swiss 
type may point the way to a national solution of 
the political problem in India. There are certain 
obvious analogies with the conditions in 
Swri-zerland. But. in India the most potent 
factor pleading for political union is the econo¬ 
mic problem of the Jna^scs. The geographical 
coiiditions also support the idea of a federated 


India and expose tlie hollowness of the claims 
of tho Pakistanists. I do not think I have 
misread the history of political liberty as 
established in Sivitzerland, and, I am pire, its 
lesson would not be lost even upon the most 
confirmed advoca'ces of Pakistan, whatever they 
might profess from the ])la!tfonn out of sheer 
opportunism and bargaining spirit. 

In the post-War period Sviutzerland grew 
up to become the greatest international centre 
of ski-ing in Europe. Before the last war ski-ing 
had not yet been a popular s|>ort. FuiTher up in 
tho nortii. in Norway and Sweden, ski-ing of 
eourse has been for a long time iiraetiscd as a 
youtliful sport where .something veiy vivacious 
and diverting is rettuirod to break the tlull mono¬ 
tony of'the long winter nights. At the beginning 
of the present century if a Norwegian would come 
to one of those places in Switzerland and Tyrol 
where' tourists pour in in enormous numbers to- 



A young peasant of the Alpine province in 
his native costume 


day, he would have been considered a magician 
and an object of wonder for his long wooden 
skis and also perhaps for his skill of flying over 
tlie snows. A recent w'riterj Fosco Maraini, who 
accompanied the Italian explorer Tuoci in his 
last expedition to Tibet, says something similar 
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to that in one of his articles 
on ski-ing in Uie Himalayas. 

He writes that in the great 
Tibetan plateau there are 
certain rcfpons perpetually 
covered with snow which 
could be, if organized for 
tourism, one of the best ski¬ 
ing fields in the whole world. 

But nobody, he believes, has 
ever reached those places 
with a ])air of skis before 
him. While on one of the 
delightful sloi)es he was 
gliding down the soft snows 
and descended nearly one 
thousand feet in five minutes’ 
time, the Tibetan porters 
accompanying the caravan 
thought that those two 
wooden instruments had some 
magic about 'i.hem, and that 
the ski-er has some sui)er- 
natural power. In Iturope 
too a f(‘W, deeades ago the ski-er m 
tain interior ski-resorts of today couhl have 
easily been mi.stukcn for “ the spirit.s of the 
wind's.” Excel)!' for St. Moritz, i)erhaps the 
greatest wint<*r sports lesort in entire Europe, 
the continent offere<l rather limikal o])|)ortuni- 
t'ies for ski-ing. t'ntil lately it. has been a sport 
for the rich ami the privileged classes of society 
only. But today ski-ing is as popular as foot¬ 
ball, and is as common a pastiint' in win'icr as 
sun-bathing in the .summer. 

'While in eveiy country in Europe loday 
ski-ing fields exist in small or large numbers. 
Switzerland remains identified with the “ ski-er’s 
paradise. ” Apart from ancient tradition and 
the glory of the Alps under snow and sunshine, 
the Swiss mountains are by far the most well- 
organized from the touristic as well a.s sportive 
points of view. Norway wdiich offers such 
excellent conditions for ski-ing is not as elabor¬ 
ately organized as Switzerland is for visitors from 
abroad. The picturesciueness of the Norwegian 
landscape too in winter is entirely different from 
that of Switzefland. After the gloom, darkness 
and rains of autumn, which is the worst season 
in Norway, comes the winter with its wealth of 
snow. As the nights are long and sunshine doe.-' 
not last more than three or four hours usually, 
the Norwegians ski also in the night. The snows 
assume a particular charm at night. They begin 
to shine with the reflection of a clear sky and 
there is a sort of twilight wdiich permits ski-ing 
all 'the night tlirough. It is needless to point 
out how exciting is this twilight of the snows 


and how enchanting is its ai)i)eal for those who 
have a ]>a.ssion for outdoor life. This twilight 
is entirely different from that which jxirvades 
the exeef“dingly small night« during summer 
time. rnlike the .summer twilight which 
dtscends from above, the winter twilight seems 
In ri-e from the snows into the jmcturnal sky. 
But its appeal is limited to the Nordic people; 
continentals exeei)iing some energetic English 
sportsmen do not usually go to Norway for 
enjoying winter si)oits. They all flock to the 
Swiss Alps instead, where, a day of intensive 
.ski-ing under brilliant sunshine is followed by 
gay society life in the evening. Like the 
N'orwegian fiords, the Swiss lakes reflect the 
spleiiflour of the snows even in the timid 
ev<'ning light, and in the glow of wooden hearths 
in the little chalets aiound the hills sweet folk 
melodies weave the charms of the winter’s fahy 
land. 

There is no other sport as much exhilarating 
and refreshing as ski-ing. It is something more 
than a physical exercise. Those who have 
watched the snow-capped i)eaks from "Weiss- 
fluhgipfel near i>a^•os, one of the most famous 
Swiss .ski-resorts, where .,^he vi^^ia stretching 
before one’s eyes is confused with the advancing 
and receding waves on an all-white surf, must 
havt‘ experienced something more than a mere 
physical stimulation. The view opens before 
their eyes endless imageries of beauty the like 
of which the man of the plains can never dmam 
of. The mountains have such a spell in tlieir 
brooding silence and calm, except when the win<i 
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Viss ponsiiiit.s yt diiwn hcl'orc tlii'v styri Uifir ilay’^ work 


sweeps through the trees and shrubs and laises 
a storm, that its spirit overpowers the spnrtsmaji 
wiu) lays down his skis and turns willingly to 
the contemplation of its mystic message. In 

Switzerland particularly this sentiment ha< a 
special significance. .\l'ihough it is the smallest 
country in Europe, it is full of regionalism and 
])rovineialism. The lakes and the hills of 
Switzerland seem to close a A’allev with such a 
ficlf-sulficient complacence that the inhabitrnls 
seldom enquii’e if there i« a worhl beyond its 
limits. Every valley in Switzerland is a werid 
in itself. Eaeh has its own dialect which varies 
from ))lace to ])laoe, its dwm costume, its own 
pride. French, flerman and Italian, laire and 
mixed, arc spoki'ii A^ith Swi.ss accents, and in 
dialecVs they all lose their native virtue and 
ae(|Uire a new one. It is for this reason that 
whi'n during winter months th(' Swiss iieople 
begin to eliinb the hills and go on ski>ing, thev 
discover the ne’irhbour anrl come in contact with 
people from (lifferent parts of the eonniiy. This 
social contact which winter sports bring about in 
Switzerland not otily among Swiss people them¬ 
selves but also among foreigners and the 
hospitable Swiss, represeMs the inio spirit of an 
intcrnafijonal sport. Besides that, the winter 
sports have beeomo the most contagions occasion 
for getting into romance. The beauty and 
charm of the hills white with snow, and spark¬ 
ling Avith simshirc. occasionally 'jpoficd with 


evergreens and firs with the 
load of snow on their leaves, 
arc so engrossing in theij 
appeal that everybody is in¬ 
clined to look for a companion 
wiih whom to share the joys 
of living. 

The evening life in the 
big hotels high up in the 
hills meant only for ski-ers 
is exceedingly interesting. 
The iiagan propensities of the 
day are transformed into 
mere social diversions in the 
cA'oning, for example, dancing 
and cocktail parties. Here 
as well, there is an enormous 
social opportunity for marri- 
.•igeable girls who, when they 
fiml an eligible bachelor, do 
not refuse to be shown the 
astronomical wonders shining 
in the blue evening sky 
walking along the lonely 
liill lane.s. Sometime.s it so hai)i)eas that the 
hotels cannot, accomodate the entire company 
of ski-ers Avith a night’s lodging, and it can be 
well imagined what happens tlien. In the same 
room, sometimes in the .same bed and sometimes 
on the lloor, strangers of both the sexes enjoy 
their night’s rest. The Avriler himself luul once 
an embarrassing experience of this nature, and 
without tliese binny interludes Avinter sports 
would lose much of tladr jiopularity. 

There is a large, number of ski-schools 
scattered over the entire country in Switzerland. 
Tlu'-e schools -are naturally hold on snow where 
the le.■!(•her displays the secrets of the art of ski¬ 
ing, and to .see young children from five to ten 
ycai> of age struggling with their skis to learn 
rhe tirst step is indeed A'oiy delightful. Skating 
is also sueetaeiilar, but it re(|uires hard ice sur¬ 
face. Tlicre are skating pairs who perfroin their 
task in such jierfcKrt harmony and rhythm that 
they attract everybody’s admiration. The ski-er 
has, however, <mc great enemy : the avalanche. 
IVlien the AA^'ather is bad and wind blows high, 
it is not infi-pqucntly that ski-ers aVe buried under 
aA’alanches that may start anywhere. 

In summer when the lakes become full Avith 
the water of melted snow and the Swiss land- 
seai)e assumes iVs usual moods, the memory of 
Avinter months, of sports and romance, haunts 
the memory, and brings the dreams of a life 
full of vigour and gaiety, of play and fun, of 
love and music of the white, hills. 




THE WORSHIP OF SASTA 

By L. a. KRISHNA IYER, m.a 


Modern civilization tends to dominate human 
lifQ by the desire for the satisfaction of M'ants 
which steadily increase and the accumulation 
of possessions. Men are after emotional thrills 
and intellectual sensations. Religion is reckon¬ 
ed as the pureuit of infantile minds. Faith in 
God is thus at a low ebb. Man is thus in a 
state of mental anarchy by the assertion of mind 
over life and matter. In Travuneore the impae’1 
of modern civilization is visible in the gradual 
spiritual thinness of her people. Amidst 
the (listraetions of civilized life, the annual 
worship of Sasta gives a chastening influence. 
It is a pleasing feature of the times (hat the 
ranks of votaries are continually swelled by the 
ii.flux of cultured and literate men. Their 
enthusiasm# is not. chilled by the discipline 
enforced on them and the ordeal of the 
journey. 

The woi-ship of Sasta is confined to the 
extreme south of India, Travancore. Cochin an«l 
Malabar. According to Keralolpati, Para.'^u- 
raina is said to have established several temples 
dedicated to Sasta along the Ghats with a viev 
to guard the newly created country. The most 
prominent, of them are those at Sabarimala, 
Achoncoil, Ariencavu, Kulathupuzha, where the 
Uralis, Ullatans, Malayarayans, Malapimta- 
rams, and the Kanikkar are found. Thr 
Sabarimala pagoda is the most prominent and 
is situated on an eminence of 2000 ft. in 
Central Travancore. The pagoda is not easily 
accessible being about 25 miles .south-i'ast of 
the Forest Station at Peruthode. The path takes 
a sinuous course through thick deciduous and 
evergreen fr)rest, and from the Anuvattam Ghat, 
it ascends a woody ridge (Niliraala) to the 
temple, about which it is level and confined. 
The journey to the pagoda is so taxing that the 
pilgrims are three days on their way to it. The 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja have 
inaugurated a programme of improvement works 
to add to the amenities and eonvenienees of the 
votaries. The pagoda is built on an elevated 
mound faced with stone. Access to the gate 
on the east is led by a flight of 18 steps, and 
only votaries pass by it during the annual festi¬ 
val. The pagoda i^ small and covered with 
copper plate and a Brahman from Kakkad 
officiates as priest. 


The Origin of Sasta 

'I'he origin of Sasta is one of the delightful 
l•(mlances of Hindu mythology. According to 
the Epics, the ambrosia was required by the 
gods so as to enable them to overcome the 
demons. Appeal was made to Brahma, who 
referred them to Vishnu. He eornraanded that 
the ocean should Iv churned for amt to. As a 
result of churning in which the Devas and the 



An Ayyapan on the march 


Asuias t'liok part, the sea of milk yielded butter 
with gums and juices from the mountain. The 
nectar wa.s carried away by the demons, when 
the Drvas complained to* Vishnu, who assumed 
the guise of a damsel. The demons were so' 
much under the spell of her charms that they 
reque.sted her to distribute the nectar to them. 
She asked them to shut their eyes and said that 
she would marry him who opened h’s eyes last. 
The demons closed their eyes and Vishnu made 
away with the nectar and gave it to the Devas. 
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Siva was auxiims to know how Vishnu recovered 
the nectar. Vi.shnu appc'ared in the guise of a 
woman- Ha.'jta was born of tiieir embrace. Ho¬ 
is therefore known as Hariharasutan. He was 
told that h(! should remain in the jungle, that 
lh<! Pandyan Raja would take him, and that he 
should remain under his care for twelve years. 
On the expiry of this period, Sasta marched 
to the hills where he kilhd Mahishasuri. 
Agastya is said to have asked him to remain 
at Sabarimala and there he remains to this daj'. 

Tjik ^IakakavilaivKU Fe.sT1VAJv 
The Makaravilakku Festival is annually 
celebrated in honour of 8asta at Sabarimala on 
the 13th of January for tive days. He claims 
a veiy huge number of votaii(‘S. Sasta is very 
frigid in his tastes, and he, is a .'^tern disciplina¬ 
rian. A person can claim himself as a votaiy 
l)y Ijeing under a vow for 41 days from the 
middle of November and he shoultl lead a clean 
life, and abstain from meat and drink; but drink 
is not tabooed in the ease of Altilayarayans. A 
woman is also bound by the same authoritative 
admonitions. .Although girls and old women 
are only allowed to go on a pilgrimage to Sabari" 
mala, women in their family way are also not 
debarred. A person who breaks the vow 
jeopardises the residl that is being striven, for 
liealth, wealth and life are to be gained by a 
rigid observance of the vow. The abstinence 
from meat is meant, to avoid imbibing umlesir- 
able (pialities with which a person would 
otherwise be infected. Again, the restraint 
imposed on the strcjnger imi)ulses of man’s 
animal natme marks out those who are above 
th(* common herd and wdio are fit to receive' 
the seal of divine api)robation. The net result 
of this diseiitlin.'iiy life is sc'i'u in an accession 
of strength and grit to thet votaries, who are 
enabled to bear the tedium of the joumey with 
gre'ater ease. 

Discipline permeates in another way among 
the rank and file of the votaries, who go' in 
* batches, led by the most senior man. Seniority 
. is reckoned by the largest number of times a 
A otary ha.< gone t(» Sabaidmala. All votaides an* 
called ‘ Ayyajians ’ or ' Swamis,’ and the head of 
the fraternity is called ‘ Pcreaawami,’ whose 
word is law’. The first ‘ Kanni Ayyapans ’ 
(initiates) cannot move an inch wdthout the 
■Tereaiswfhnii's bidding, and without being led by 
a second ‘ Kanni Ayyapan,’ whose function is 
to lead the initiates. Anv disobedience is visi'ied 
with fine or repeating Sasta’s nanm a certain 
number of times. The fraternity of A 3 ^apans 
is ifot hide-bound by any caste distinction and 
their fraternal greetings are worthy of emula¬ 


tion. Pereaswamis of the present day are mere 
shadows of their former selves owing'to the dimi- 
rishing return of reverence and confidence in 
them. 

Vocabulary of Ayyapaxs 

The vocabulary of Ayyapans is polished 
and dignified. Abusive language is tabooed. 
f)ne who ofl'ends iinothcr by word or deed is 
siiid to iiK'ur the w'rath of Sasta. In fact, the 
word ' Ayyapan ’ is used after every word. 
'■J’lie wonl has degenerated so far that excreta 
is know'n as ‘ Pu Ayyapan.’ There is complete 
self-effacement, and votaries consider that Sasta 
is nnmii)re.sent, omniscient, and omnipotent. 
Imbued with such lofty ideas, the votaries inarch 
to the hills. 

Kettumuhi kku 

It lias to be said to the credit of tlic 
Ayyapan that he stands in term.s of indebted¬ 
ness to others during his march to the hills. He 
is self-ciatained and there is a ei'reinony called 
Kottuiminikku or tying up of the load. With 
this Keltu over his head he wends his w'ay to 
tlie hills, and goes by measured stages to Eruineli 
where there are two tenniles iledieated to Sasta, 
."lid one mo.sque to Viivar, a staunch adherent, of 
Sasta. 

Pkttatiu’llal 

This quaint eustoin is reininiseent of 
Sasta's hunting expedition and return with 
spoils of the chase after killing Mahishasuri. 
Tlie votaries blacken their faces and bodies. 
Plantains anti other euny-stuffs arc tied in a 
blankt't, and slung on their whoulders. The 
first Kanni Ayyapan i.s arim'fl with an arrow', 
aiul the .seeoiitl with a club. With the loads on 
their shoulders, tlu'y run towards Petta, Sasta's 
leiiifile, wliere they worship tlie deity. They 
(lien worshij) Vavar, to whom offerings in cash 
an* made. The blackening of the face is emble¬ 
matical of (he original inhabitants of the forests 
who accompanied Sasta. The worship of Vavar 
indicates the early association of a Maliomcdan 
saint with Sasta, the tolerance and discrimina¬ 
tion exercised in the. choioA; of associate.^, and 
worsliip by all Hindu devotees wit hoiii- any caste 
di.x'tiiietion, thus furni.shing w fine'example to all 
li vers of Hindu-Moslom unity. 

Worship of Stones and Rooks 

On reaching Peruthode, the votaries offer 
fried rice and molaases to the rocks-on the bed 
of the stream. They are supposed to be the 
resting-place of Sasta and his followers. An- ; 
other custom is the worship of all stones on the | 
way from Kottapadi to Sabarimala. TTie second 
Kanni Ayyapan plucks leaves for the first 
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Kanni to make offerings to the stones in which 
are supposed to reside Sasta and other sylvan 
deities. The average middle class Hindu, wor¬ 
ships stones which are unusual or grotesque in 
shape. A steep mountain is supposed to havi- 
a special local 8i)irit who acts as guardian. Tin* 
natural object is worshipped because it is 
believed to possess supernatural power, but it 
is nevertheless the object itself that is worship¬ 
ped. In other words, they do not separate the 
spirit from matter, but adore the thing in its 
t«)tality as a divine being. ^ 

On reaching the Azhutha river, they camp 
there for the night. The river is worshippecl as 
a deity, whicli fills their imagination and 
receives their homage. The next morning tney 
march to Kalliduinkuimu, wIkm-c the Kanni 
Ayyapans throw a pebble on the ciesi of the hill. 
I'his is intended to suppress an .Asura, who is 
said to haunt <(here. 

ThH PaMBAN VlLAKKIJ 

'file Pamban Vilakku (illumination) forms 
one of the most enchanting scenes at night. It 
is said to be in honour of Sasta, who is supposed 
to be cookmg his food and dining the»v for (hi! 
night on his way from Eriimeli to Sabariiuala. 
Ayyajmns set afloat domes of reeils over which 


are lit tabloids of camphor in rows. Myriads 
of such domes are set afloat on the waters of the 
Pamba at Pambakadavu. 

The devotees then march to Sabanimala 
after enjoying a great feast. Cocoanuts 
are thrown at Appachikhuzhi, and arrows and 
clubs at Sabaripidaiu, as there is no more fear 
of wild animals. After breaking of a cocoanut 
at Paicihinettampadi, the devoUes offer ghee and 
(•ainphor to Sasta and broken cocoanuts to 
(lanai)ati. At night ornaments arrive from 
Pandalnm with great acclamation. There is 
tlien a procession from the shrine of Malika- 
purathamimi to Ayyapaii’s pagoda with 
dluminations. 'fhis is called Makaravilakku. 
Next morning the devotees bathe in Orakuzhi 
Tirtham and enjoy a great feast. They then 
return liome after paying homage to the deity. 

No wor.ship is done for worship’s sake. So 
it is with Ayyapans who are not so irrational 
as to make offerings to Beings from whom they 
expect no benefit in return. In proportion as 
Sasta grows more benignant, his worshippers 
become more confident.. He bestows benefits on 
those who please him. Tlic common desire is to 
avert evils. Sasta ble.sses Vliose who are child¬ 
less. Ills boons on ins devotees are phonomenal 
and they enlarge the circle of bis votaries. 


ROADS IN INDIA 

Hy Phincipal A. ('. PANDEYA 


'fuB East India Company neglected the ])iimc 
duty of a civilized governn^eni in that it look 
little interest in developing roads which form 
the first line of ])oliticai defence. 'I’lie culture 
of a nation is judged by tlic roafis it j)osscs.si'S. 
'J’liey are an index to tlu* ilevekijied economic 
life of a country. They serve an important 
base for all military operations. Yet India, 
though a vast countiy, occupies the lowest posi¬ 
tion in the world in roads. Its road mileage 
per square mile of area is 0-2 mile, whereas 
.lapan’s is S-O miles. More deplorable is to 
find tliat India enjoys 191 miles of roads per 
lakh of people, while Australia ha.s 9,000, milo« 
per lakh, of pe^fide. This definitely shows a very 
unsatisfactoiy position of roads in India. 

The total road mileage in British. India was 
estimated ,on a conservative scale in I935-3() 
at 3,06,717 miles, of which metalled roads 
accounted for 82,284 miles and unmetalled 
roads figured at 2,24,433 miles. According to 
Mitchell and BQirkn^s Report (1931) the U. P. 
has 7,778 miles of metalled and 27,600 miles of 


nnme< ailed roads. Of India’s total figure, 
thirty ])er cent of muds are owned by the Pro¬ 
vincial (lovernmeiits and 70 per cent by Local 
Bodies. 

Roads are divided into scelions, viz., 
Arterial ami Feedi-r roads. Aitorial roads may 
be compared to an ocean connecting the various 
countries and feeiler roads (o rivias interlinking 
the various parts of a country. 'Phus, roads are 
the veins and arteries of a eountry through 
which cliannel every improvement circulates. 

In India roads are classified into : 

(/) CVntral Government Road.s, 

(a) J^ovincial Governments ‘ Uoade, 

(m) CJrant-in-aid Roads, 

(te) Local Bodies Roads, like (he Canlonnient and 
Mnnicipalilies Roads, and’ ^ 

(a) Princhayati or Village Roads. • 

Feeder roads generally serve the cait trans¬ 
port. These roads become impassable during 
monsoon months and this country suffers a net 
loss by the forced immobility of the labour^ anti 
the hoarding up of the produce which cities 
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require. This aflects adversely on the main 
roads. These roads soiuetinies form cesspools 
lor mos(|uito breeding. Thus, death rate 
increasts and there i« the lowering of the vitality 
of the j)eople. 

Further, travel is a means of education 
which consists in the exchange of ideas. Ex¬ 
change of ideas pre-supposes fne inobility 
between grou])s and countries. And this “ free 
mobility " is impo,ssible without a good system 
of transport and, in fact, roads. 

Owing to bad roads all activities in India, 
whether they l>e economic, political, social, or, 
educationial, lack the ring of truth. An 
organized internal means of transport and com¬ 
munication imbibes new ideas and understanding 
gets more and more jierfect. The National 
Alind becomes a coherent whole. 

Hoads in the villages are merely tracks 
made by carUs on which no car could travel. 
Therefore, city men eannot go to villages and 
villager.-^ do not go to cities. These two tenden- 
ci(js of “ the cannot ” of cities and “ the do not ” 
of villagers hinder in the formation of the 
National Mind ami its iwidution. But progress 
means the formation and evolution of National 
Mind on its own cultural basis. 

“ No roads " in villages keep back many a 
promising lads who would otherwise had 
fared better in life, if they attended a school, 
had road facilities been good. No circulating 
library is possible without a good system of 
toads. 

Transjtortation is an integral part of 
marketing. Bad roads mean high transport 
charges, tind, consequently, marketable goods 
may not stand the market competition and the 
trade and commerce may suffer considerably. 

India being predominantly an agricultural 
countiy requires improvement and stimulus in 
agricultural jiroduction by an efficient co¬ 
ordination df the various modes of transport. 
It reejuires an efficient road transport for cheap 
movement of agricultural machine.s, improved 
, implements and high-volume low-price goods. 

Construct mads wliich can sei*ve the lorry 
‘ traffic for Ihe.si' and for carrying the activities 
of the Agricultural Department and Pusa 
Research InstViirte to llu‘ jwverty-stricken 
cultivatois. 

Hoads assist in the development of industries 
■♦md facilitate their decentralization, thus, re¬ 
moving congestion and slump from one centre. 
Moreover, the large forest wealth of India can 
only be cxploitetl effectively with the help of a 
suitable road transport. * 

.But the main defects that we observe in 
roads of India are : 


(i> Lack of continuity of road programme^ 

(n) Lack of bridges and crosses, 
tin) Bad cariiet of roads, and 
(iv) Greater proportion between arterial and feeder 
roads and defective iinmetallcd roaiis. 

Any attempt to make suggestions for the 
improvement of our roads must centre on.two 
points, viz., first, a healthy balance between 
arterial and feeder roads; and, second, a pioper 
balance between the bed, sole and carpet of the 
road. The ideal road, in fact, permits The 
motive power to transpoii the greatest weight 
at the liighcst speed with the least expense. 

We should, therefore, develop our road 
position on the following lines : 

(t) Improve the carpel of Uu( existing roads, 

(ii) C’on\'ert faii-wciither roads into all-wi-alher 
loads, 

(in) Increase llie road mileage, and 
(iv) Improve the (rarjiet of all roads, i\g., for cer¬ 
tain typos of eairiagf's we recpiire lublier, cement, tai', 
iron, or glass surface. 

A net work of arterial and feeder roads is 
what (his country requires. Thirty per. cent of 
the area which is not served by railways must 
be well c(|uipp(;d by a net-work of »;oads. The 
Provincial (Jovermncuts should transfer metal¬ 
led roads to I.,i)eal Bodies and take their 
uimietalled roads; e(m.J;-.ru(“t these roads intm 
all-weallier roads anil transfer all roads to local 
bodies. 

Any policy to const met more roads while 
neglecting the maintenance of the existing roads 
is not w'ise. The Congress Oovemments 
emphasised rural roads while non-Congress 
(Tovermnents emphasised urban loads. But, the 
fact is any attempt, to increase the road mileage 
of the one at the cost of the other is not a 
prudent tiolicy. What we require is a propor¬ 
tionate balance between the two—the rural and 
the urban roads. For the uplift of India we 
reijuire both the village and the city to be deve¬ 
loped. For this purpose wter-bound roads 
w'hieh cost R.s. 200/- to Rs. 500/- per mile are 
most suitable, as other programmes would be 
exjiensive. 

Oonstriietion of roads should be undertaken 
by raising loans and maintenance by turrent 
expenditure. 'In the U. P. today the question 
is not for the maintenance but the reconstruc¬ 
tion of its roads. This reconstruction should 
be financed by floating Road Bonds. 

We, therefore, come to the conclusion : 

“ Keep in order fche existing roads. 
Construct new roads. Link the villages witti 
the cities. Thus, make India one unit.” India’s 
future prosperity-, in fact, lies along her unmade 
roads. 



OLIGARCHS OF OUR INDUSTRIES 

By ASOKA MEHTA 


Although still a predominantly agricultural 
country India now possesses many important 
inaustrics. In Jute and Tea she is a leading 
exporting country. In textiles, cement, sugar, 
paj)cr and matches we are nearing self-suffici¬ 
ency. We have a growing iron and steel 
industry, rich coal mines and powerful hydro¬ 
electric 1)1 ants. There are prospects of early 
establishment of automobile and ship-building 
industries. 

There are nearly 9,00(> factories in India 
giving employment to about 17,00,000 workmen. 
The capital invested in comi)anies, registered 
in India, totals upto R«. 3(X),00,00,000. 

The outstanding characteristic of our eco¬ 
nomy, as it has developed, is the concentration 
of control ^)f industries in a few hands. A 
group of Managing Agents control about 500 
industrial concerns, with cai)ital of about Rs. 
150 crores, and covering every field of industrial 
activity. 

This concentration of control is common to 
all industries. In Jute, fifty-three mills 
(capital : 18 crores) of the total hundred mills 
(capital : 23 crores) in the country are con¬ 
trolled by seventeen Managing Agents. Four 
of them control thirty mills. (>f 247 Coal 
companies (capital: Rs. 10,45,00,000), sixty 
companies (capital: Rs. (i,38,(X),000) are con¬ 
trolled by eighteen firms, four of them 
controlling thirty-one companies. In Tea, 117 
companies are controlled by seventeen firms five 
of which control seventy-four tea companies. 
Again just four firms control (Aventy-seven of 
the thirty-three minor railways in the country. 
Similar concentration of control exists, with 
incidental variations, in Sugar, Engineering and 
other industries. Even in the Cotton Textile 
industry, a third of it is in the hands of fifteen 
big firms. • 

In Cement and Matches virtual mono¬ 
polies have been established through unified 
control and/or ownership of the industries. 

This concentration has been realised in 
various ways : by amalgamation, by absorption, 
more generally by expansion. 

In the Cement Industry, tiie various 
cement companies, vwth one exception, have 
amalgamatea to form a single joint-stock com¬ 
pany : The Associated Cement Companies. 


The A. C. C. has taken over the business, assets 
and liabilities of eleven cement companies and 
controls works situated at fourteen different 
places in India. The Company also owns subs¬ 
tantial interest in the Burma Cement Co. Ltd. 

The formatiot) of the A. C. C. was preceded 
l)y the organisation of the cement Marketing 
Company of India Lt<l. Similar attempts at 
centralising marketing and restricting produc¬ 
tion are being made in Tea, Sugar, Coffee, Coal 
and Jute. 

Another important method of achieving the 
concentration of control is through absorption: 
a giant buying up its smaller rivals or obtaining 
control over them in less direct form. Tlie 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, for 
instance, controls in one form or another the 
Ratnagar S. N. Co., the Bengal Burma Steam 
Navigation Company Ltd., Indian Co-operative 
Navigation & Trading Co. Ltd., and the Bojnbay 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 

In the match industry the rivals that 
refused to surrender have been, under the 
relentless pressure of the Swedish Trust and 
their Indian functionaries, mostly driven nut 
of the business. Industries have their Napoleons 
and Hitlers—and also their Seyss-Tnquarts ! 

These, however, are the instances of 
horizontal combination. There are other forms 
of Trusts also. 

The British India Corporation is an 
instance to the point. It was formed, with 
capital : Rs. 10,00,00,000, in 1920 to take over 
the. control of 

(1) The Cawnpore Woollen Mills —“ Lalimli.” 

(2) The Cawnpore Cotton Mills —“ Kakomi.” 

(3) New Egerton Woollen Mills—" Dftartttwl." 

(4) North-Wc.st Tanneiy Co.—" Flex!* 

(5) Cooper Allen & Co. (one of the biggest army 
leather equipment and boot manufacturers of the world). 

(6) Empire Engineering Co. (since closed down). 

(7) G. Mackenzie & Co. 

This huge combine . (present capital : 
Rs. 1,25,00,(X)0) is managed by a single Board 
of Directors and has two Managing Dfirectors.”* 

There are forty trusts of this, of even bigger, 
dimensions. They control about 450 concerns 
whose total-capital exceeds Rs. 110,(X),()0,000. 
Thirty of these Trusts are with capital over 
Rs. 1,(X),00,000 and five of them have capital 
exceeding Rs. 5 crores. 
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'I’lic follow iiiji yrc the leading Britis-li 
Trusts : 

* y\n<l('iTi()n Wright itr C*o. 

Andre-w Vulo & Co. 

Halrnrr jjawno A* Co. 

Barry A Co. 

Begg J)unio]i & Co. 

Ih'gg Kulherliind & Co. 

Bird & Co. 

British India Corporation. 

Bum it Co. 

Onvf'Dport A' Co. 

[Jimran Bros. 

K D. Sn.’J.soou Co 

Forties (.'ampin II 

F. W. Heilgers A- Co. 

(Jeorgo IlendiTson A* Co 

CiJJanders A Arlnithiiol A Co 

(iovan Bros. 

Hoarr Miller A Co 

.Fiimes Finlay A Co. 

Jnrdine Sl<inner A Co. 

Kilhiirn A Co. 

Kiilick-Nixon A Co. 

Ketllewf'll Biillen A Co. 

Murkinnon Maekenrie A Co. 

MarNeil A' Co. 

MoLrod A Co. 

Martin A Co. 

OclHviiLs Steel A Co. 

Shaw W'allaee A Co. 

Sa.ssoon David A, Co. 

Villiers A Co. 

Williamson Magor A- Co 

'['lie leading fnditin Trusts tire ; 

Tata Sons A Co. 

Birla Bros., 

Dairnin. Jain A Co. 

W'alrliiind’s and Karainchand Thai)ai''s 
coneerns tin' ftist exptuidiiig and they will soon 
reach the status of Trusts. 

The British 'Prusts are inereasiiigly be- 
foniing mixed- -almost all of them have some 
hidinu shareholders arid direetors. Mukerjees 
have !i. substantial bolding in Martin k Co. 
The Maharaja of Darbhanga liolds big int«'rests 
in the British India Corporation and Octaviip' 
Steel k Co. Villiers k Co. is fully under Indian 
control. 

From the workers’ point of view an Indian 
Trust is often a worse master than a Britisli 
Trust. The condition of th(' workers of the 
Dahnia Sugar Mills, for instance, is much infe¬ 
rior to that existing in the Belapur Mill of 
Brady & f'o. In British Trusts there is cxploi- 
faiioi) plm drain, in Indian Trusta perhaps 
iiitenser exploitation but little drain. 

The Trusts have developed mainly tlirough 
expansion and not so much through amalga¬ 
mation or absorption. The pioiv?er industria¬ 
lists, mostly British, made huge profits. The 
accumulated profits enabled them to spread 
out in all fields. In the early days, the Jttte 


Mills jKiid dividends, after transferring consi¬ 
derable amounts to the Reserve Funds, from 
UX) to 300 per cent—they “ simply coined 
juoney.” Tea companies also made enormous 
profits, in many cases i)aying dividends over 
100 per cent. These huge profits went to expand 
the empires of these Trusts. 

As a ease stufiy let us briefly review the 
history of the groat Sassoon family—^unroll the 
colourful tapestry of that fabulous clan. 

David Sassoon, a wealthy young Jew of 
Fiagflad, migrated to B(nnbay in the thirties of 
the last century. He lik(!d the place and founded 
here the firm of F)avid Sassoon k Co. He 
started with a rug factoiy and a banking 
eslahlisluuent. (The Sassoon Bank, a private 
eoneern, ultimately had a ca]>ital of Rs. 1,00,00, 
000). The most thriving trade at that time was 
the o})ium trade with Chinn. David Sassoon 
entered it nnd in due course obtained the numo- 
|)oly of export of opium to China. His son 
Elias was sent to China where ho succeeded, 
among other things, in obtaining monopoly 
control o\ er the import of opium to China ! 
The two end' of this enormously profitable trade 
were thus controlled by the Sassoons. 

Elias on returning to India founded his 
own firm. E. D. Sas«oon k Co., which w'orked 
in friendly co-operation with his father’s firm 
both here and in the Far East. David was 
succeeded by his son Albert Abdidla. He 
expanded the business in every direction. Ho 
went heavily into the textile industry, he 
constructed the first floating dock east of Suez, 
the Sa«soon dock. On his retirement he settlcfl 
flow'll with a baronetcy in England, where his 
brother David Jr. had preceded him. The 
family w.as growing ont of its colonial stature. 
The family business in Bombay was carried 
on by brother Solomon—w'ho besides conducting 
the family’s banking business, was the Chair¬ 
man of the Sassoon Cotton Mills, Sassoon Silk 
Coinpany, the Oriental Life Insurance Company, 
and was a trustee of the Bombay Port Trust 
nnd a director of the Bank of Bombay. 

But the main branch of the Sassoon family 
was now in England. Sir Edward Sassoon 
f Albert Abdulla’s son, born in Bombay) married 
Baron Gustave de Rothschild’s daughter—^thus 
uniting a mighty Oriental House with the fore¬ 
most banking family of Europe. Needless tri 
add Sir Eward was elected to the House of 
Commons—that exclusive club -of Britain’s 
aristocrats. 

Sir Edward was succeeded by his sou Sir 
Phillip who inherited bis .seat in Parliament 
also. The financial wizard of the family, how¬ 
ever, was Sir Victor Sassoon who further 
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extended the enapire of the Sassoons. Siegfried 
Sassoon, (.he fox-hunting poet, held the fort on 
the culture-front. The scions of an obscure 
Levantine Jew today make headlines in relation 
to British Empire politics, sport, literature and 
finance—all on the strength of the fabulous 
fortune made in commerce and industry in India 
and the East. 

Other nabobs have a similar talc to tell. 

IXhilc wc may not trace their history let us 

at least note the extent of their empires. 

\ 

CONTKOUJNC Trust—Number of Companies 


Names Finance 

Jute Cotton 

;^oal Tea 

Sugar 

Andrew Yule 

1 

11 


11 

15 

1 

Bird 

2 

8 


2 

• . 

. . 

GillanderH Arbuthnot.. 

2 

• • 

1 

6 

. • 

.Turdine Skinner 

1 

4 


1 

5 

• • 

Kilburn 



, , 

3 

7 

. • 

Kettlewell Bullon 


2 

3 

» , 

1 

. • 

Martin 

1 



4 

• 

, • 

McLeod 


G 



4 

• « 

Octavius Steel 


. . 

, , 

1 

12 

1 

Shaw Wallace 

, , 

, , 

1 

7 

7 

• . 

Finlay 


1 

3 

• • 

3 

1 

Killick-Nixuu 


, , 

1 

1 

• • 

. • 

Bradys 

. , 

• • 

5 

• « 

• 

1 

Tatas • 

2 

, , 

4 

• • 

• • 

. . 

Birlas 

2 

1 

4 

, , 

, , 

3 

Dalmias 

1 

Tran.s- 

Elec¬ 

Eniii- 

Miscel- 

2 

Names 

port 

tricity 

ncering laneous 

Total 

Andrew Yule 

2 

, , 


11 


52 

Bird 


1 

1 

6 


18 

(iillaud('r.s Arbuthnot 6 



2 


17 

Jardine Skinner 


, , 


2 


13 

Kilburn 

2 

1 




13 

Kettlewell Builcu 

, , 

, , 




6 

Martin 

8 

0 

1 

1 


24 

McLeofl 

6 

. , 

1 

, , 


17 

Octavius Steel 

1 

9 




24 

Shaw Wallace 




2 


17 

Finlay 

, . 



, • 


8 

Killick-Nixou 

8 

3 


2 


15 

Bradys 

• . 

, , 


2 


8 

Tatas 

1 

8 


7 


22 

Birlas 


, , 


3 


13 

Dalmias 

. . 

. • 


3 


6 


In the Western India the Tatas, Killick- 
Nixons, Sassoons, Bradys, etc., dwarf, Avith their 
huge financial strength and industrial ramifica¬ 
tions, their humbler rivals. The Tatas control 
twenty-two concerns (capital: 30,00,00,000 
approximately). 


VyVWWM ATAMSO • • » 

Power Com. .. 4 

Iron & Steel 1 

Oil .. 1 

Electricity .. 4 

Hotels .. 1 

Airway .. 1 

Chemicals .. 1 

Eleotro-ChemicHls . ■ 1 

Insurance * .. 1 

Investment Trust .. 1 

Milk Supply .. 1 


But to have a fuller idea of the range of 
activities of the House of Tatas one must also 
record the ventures that have not survived 
to this day, such as, the Bombay-Japali Line 
(Steamship Service) and the Tata Industrial 
Bank. 

In Eastern India the domination is of 
Jewish and Scottish firms with Marwaris just 
butting in. The following 52 concerns, for 
instance, arc controlled by Andrew Yules 
(capital : 7,00,00,000 approximately). 


Jute 

11 

Coal 

11 

Tea 

15 

Sugar 

1 

Firebrick 

1 

Aerating Gas 

1 

Stcamshii» 

2 

Flour 

1 

Hydraulic Press 

2 

Plaper 

1 

Rubber 

2 

Power 

1 

Oil 

1 

Insurance 

1 

Zamindari 

1 


Thirty-four British Tinisls control about 400 
industrial concerns (capital: Rs. 75,50,00,000 
approximately), half a dozen Indian Trusts con¬ 
trol some fifty concerns (capital Rs. 37,50,00,000 
approximately). Such is the extent of the 
integration of our industrial economy. 

lint this is not the whole stoiT. We. have 
now reached the stage where Trusts arc amal¬ 
gamated with or annexed by bigger Tru.sts. 
Recently Martin & (k). took over the control of 
Burn & Co.—^a Trust controlling four concerns 
(capital Rs. 10,10,00,0001. Not a few of these 
Trusts are controlled by super-giants of London. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. (Jute Mills, 
(Calcutta), Binny & Co. (Cotton Mills, Madras 
and Bangalore), the Allahabad Bank, the 
B. I. vS. N. Co.—each a giant in its own rights 
arc controlled by the mighty P. & O. Co. 

It is also necessaiy to note the growing 
inter-relationsliii)s between the Industrial Trusts 
and the Feudal Interest®. Some of the Trusty 
control zamindaris and some of the zamindars 
hold big interests in the Trusts. The Maharajd 
of Darbhanga possesses substantial shares in 
the British India Corporation and Octavius Steel 
& Co. The Maharaja of Gwalior is one of our 
leading financiers. 

II 

The control of our industries is gathered up 
not only in a few Trusts but in a few hands. 
In the Jtfte Industry 132 men hold 271 director¬ 
ships—Iten of them hold 87. 389 directorships 
of the Tea companies are held by sixty-six 
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individuals, twelve of whom hold 184—seventy 
being with just, three men. 

In the Trusts also, a few nn'n hold domi- 
naiinf^ positions. 172 diroetorship.s of the 
fifty-two concerns of Andrew Yule & Co. are 
lu'ld by forty individuals—^five of whom hold 
ninety-seven. 123 direo.torships of the twenty- 
four concerns of Martin & Co. arc flistributed 
among twenty-nine individuals, thn'c of whom 
occupy sixty-two directorships. And so on. 

The concentration of control i.s further 
heightened by interlocutoi'y directorships. The 
various 'I'rusts are interlinked by a group of 
common directors. This device puls the control 
of our industrial economy in still fewer hands. 

Directors 



E. L. 

E.II 

. G.W. 

D.H. 

Name of tl)e Trus< 

Watts 

Sayn 

.<■• Liddle 

Wilnier 

Andrew Vide 

1 

, , 

4 

, , 

Begg Dunlo}) 

, . 

6 

, , 

. • 

Bird 

8 

, , 


6 

Davenport 

2 


's 

• • 

Duncan 


9 

4 

, , 

Heilgcrs 

3 

, 


7 

■Tardinc Skinner 

6 

3 


1 

Kilburn 

2 

4 


• a 

MacNcil 




2 

Octavius Steel 


2 


a , 

Williamson Magor 


1 

i 


James Finlay 

N. D. V. 

1 

p. j. p. 

(' H 

Name of (1 k' Tiu.'f 

Gve 


Thoma.s 

Heap 

Andrew Yule 

2 


, , 

Begg Dunlop 

1 


1 

, , 

Binl 



, , 

7 

Davenport 

i 


1 


Duncan 

3 


4 

, , 

Heilgers 



, , 

7 

Jardine Skinner 



1 

a , 

Kilburn 





MacNeil 





fictavius Steel 

4 



. . 

Williamson Magor 

, , 



a , 

James Finlav 

1 


1 

3 


The table given above shows how wide¬ 
spread is the device of common directorships. 
,lt shows how, interlocutory directors link ui> 
all the Trusts, integrate our industrial economy 
'still further and gather up all control in a few 
powerful hands. It deals only with the British 
firms of (^alcutla, a similar table can also be 
prepared for Bombay and it would show the 
same extent of interlinking. 

Five, hundred important industrial concerns 
of our country are managed by 2000 directors. 
These directorships are held by 850 individuals. 
But 1000 of these directorships are held by just 
seventy men—the other thousand are distributed 
amoog the remaining 780 directors. At the 
apex of this pyramid stand ten men holding 


three hundred directorships—the supreme arbi¬ 
ters of the destinies of our industrial economy.* 

860 men hold 2,000 directorships—Aver. 2-1/3. 

70 men hold 1,000 directorships—Aver. 14-2/7. 

10 men hold 300 directorships—Aver. 30. 

Such is the shape of the pyramid. 

« 

III 

Every one has heard of the House of Morgan 
and of Rockefellers—-the leaders of Ameridhn 
capitalism. Though the Morgan firms control 

*We arc giving below, as an illustration, a list of 
the fifty-one concern.s in which Sir Purshotamdas 
Tliakore'das i.s a Director. 

The B. K. S. A T. Co. Ltd. 

Bombay Safe Deposit Co. Ltd. 

The Oriental Govt. Security Life Asscr. Go. LUl. 
The Indian Radio A Cable Communications Co. Ltd. 
Broach City Press Co. Ltd. 

Surat City Press Co. Ltd. 

Karoiili Ginning A. Pre.ss Co. Ltd. 

Madhusudan Mills Ltd. 

Keserve Bank of India. 

Katni Cement A Industrial Co. Ltd. 

Gokak Milks Ltd. 

Bharat Mills Ltd. 

Simplex Mills Ltd. 

Kohinoor Mills Ltd. 

Colaba Land A Mills Co. Ltd. 

('alico Mills Ltd. (Ahmedabnd). 

.lubilee Mills Ltd. (Ahmedabad). 

Khatati Makanji Spg. A Wvg. Co. Idd. 

New Prince of Wales Press Co., Ltd, 

Ahmedabad I’rantej Ry. Co. Ltd. 

Mandra Bhon Rly. Co. Ltd. 

Sialkot. Narowal Rly. (^o. Ltd. 

Ontral Provinces Rly. Co. T,td. 

Guzprat Railways Co. Ltd. 

Tapti Valley Railway Clo. Ltd. 

Khulna Bagorhat Rly. Co. Ltd. 

Hingir Rampur Coal Co. Ltd. 

Tata Hydro-Electric Co. I/td. 

Andhra Valley Power Su>pply Co. Ltd. 

Tata Power Co. Ltd. 

Surat Electricity Co. Ltd. 

Ahmedabad Electric Supply Co. Ltd. 

Bombay Suburban Electric Supply Co. Ltd, 
.Associated Building Co. Ltd. 

Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd. 

Indian Vegetable :Ptoducts Ltd. 

Tata Iron A Steel Co. Ltd, 

Industrial Corporation Co. Ltd. 

Belapur Co. Ltd. 

Swastik Oil Mills Ltd. 

Hajeebhoy Aden Salt Works Ltd. 

Industrial Investment Tnzst Ltd. 

Associated Cement Companies Ltd. 

Kanara Mining Co. Ltd. 

Madhowji Dharamsi Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills Ltd. ' 

Anil Starch Products Ltd. (Ahmedabad). 

The Podar Mills Ltd. 

Patiala Cement Co. Ltd. 

The East India Cotton A^zsociation Ltd. (Senior 
Trustee). 

Bombay Port TVust (Senior IVustee). 
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444 giant industrial concerns, primarily they are 
the leading investment banking house of the 
world. Rockefellers, on the other hand, have 
been leading industrialists and have only lately 
stepped into the ranks of capitalists by their 
control over the largest bank in the United 
States—The Chase National Bank. Today the 
supreme eeonomic power is Finance, and to it 
Commerce and Industry must bow. 

% In India too commercial power has been 
superseded by industrial power, to be superseded 
in its turn, by financial power. Twenty years 
back the leadership of our industrial economy 
was with enterprising industrialists, like Seth 
Narottam Morarji. Today, however, a dashing 
industrialist, like Sji. AValchand Hirachand, 
finds himself handicapped by his inadequate 
financial power. To be significant one must 
control banks, insurance companies, investment 
trusts—(the financing houses. Finance capitalists 
dominate our economy now. 

Every Trust maintains close conjicctions 
with banks and other financing houses—usually 
through the device of common directors. 
Important Trusts have extensive connections. 
The leading directors of the Tata concerns are 
on the Boards of the Reserve Bank, the Imperial 
Bank, the Central Bank of India, the Bank of 
India, the Bank of Baroda and the Union Bank. 
Other Trusts have banking affiliations according 
to their stature. An analysis of the affiliations 
of the bank director throws some interesting 
light. 

On the Board of the Reserve Bank is Sir 
Purshottamdas, connected with half a dozen 
Trusts, and the representatives of the Birlas, 
Kilbum & Co., Andrew Yule & Co,, etc. Among 
the directors of the Imiierial Bank of India are 
the representatives of the Tatas, Killick-Nixon, 
Bird & Ca, Gillanders, Arbuthnot A: Co., Jardine 
Skinner & Co., McLeod & Co., etc. On the 
Allahabad Bank are the representatives of 
Mackmnon, Mackenzie & Co. and the Srivastavs 
of Cawnpore. The directors of the Bank of 
India include the directors of Brady & Co., 
Killick-Nixon & Co., J. Finlay & Co., Tata 
concerns, etc. # 

A dozen individuals by their control over 
banks, insurance companies and investment 
trusts occupy commanding positions in the 
industrial life of Bombay. Sir Purshottamdas 
and his cousin Sir Chunilal between them hold 
directorship in every Trust and in wellnigh 
every important concern in Bombay. They have 
facilitated or frustrated as it suited them many 
an amalgamation and absorption. Premchand 
brothers, Jeejeebhoy brothers, Cowasji Jehan- 


girs, in their ways, exert similar influence thanks 
to their financial power. 

Insurance companies sweep together the 
savings of the Little Man and bring them to 
their controlling Trusts. Birlas have a string of 
insurance firms. Dalmias have their Bharat, 
Tatas have an insurance company and an invest¬ 
ment trust. Insurance and investment firms 
that are independent of the Trusts, like the 
Oriental Insurance Co., Vulcan Insurance Co., 
Industrial Investment Trust, have also not 
escaped the control of the group of finance 
capitalists—that dominate the Trusts. Over the 
entire domain they hold undisputed sway. 

An adequate idea of their financial stmigth 
cannot come by just listing the various concerns 
controlled by them or by totalling the capital 
of those concernts—it is the block account that 
needs to be calculated. The Tata Iron & Steel 
Company—a combine controlling iron, coal, 
mica, silica mines and a number of industrial 
concerns—^lias capital of Rs. 10^ crores but its 
block account is nearly Its. 34 crores. The total 
assets of the concerns controlled by the Tatas 
exceed Rs. 100,00,00,000. Sir Purshottamdas, 
Sir Chunilal, Sir Cowashji control and direct 
capital accounts of tens of crores of rupees. 
Such is the financial might of our Oligarchs. 

The oligarchs of our economy are, however, 
only dwarfs before the leaders of the world’s 
financial-capital. Our important Trusts are 
often subsidiaries of subsidiaries, e.g., Andrew 
Yule & Co. is controlled by Morgan, Grenfell 
& Co.—!the English subsidiary of me House of 
Morgan ! Before the might of Morgans and 
Mellons our oligarchs look puny, but that is a 
commentary on our economy and not on their 
ability or will to conquer. 

John D. Rockefeller Sr. and J. N. Tata were 
born in the same year : 1839. In the interven¬ 
ing century, American economy, 'thanks to 
certain favourable circumstances, expanded, in 
comparison to the development of Indian eco¬ 
nomy, on a colossal scale. That is patent to all. 
But the moat arresting fact is the close similarity 
in their developments. American giants and 
Indian dwarfs have sketched the same paMem in 
growth —industries controlled by a W Trusts, 
which in their turn are controlled»by a group of 
finance-capitalists. 

Because the control is in the hands of a 
handful of men, it does not mean that there is*- 
peaceful co-operation among them. There is 
collaboration here, conflict, there. The compe¬ 
tition among the Trusts is a subject for an 
independent essay. A sharp struggle for further 
concentration of control ceaselessly goes on and 
the oligarchy inexorably strives to grow smaller. 
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IV 

The unnuul profits of the Tata Iron and 
Steel .t’oinpjiny equal the total revenues of the 
Government of Bihar. And it is just one of tlic 
Tata concerns ! We demand democratic control 
over the finances of the Government of Bihar, 
shall we let the industries remain under the 
unchecked control of their oligarchs ? 

The oligarchy is a close<l i)reservo. The 
son succeeds the, sire. It is generally so in every 
country but in India !(■ is even more so. S-ons 
and relation.s—community j)eople at the farthest 
—alone reaeh “ the langhts of Simla.” Fresh 
blood fiml.s it a.s difficult to enter the oligrachy 
as the proverbial camel the ey«' of a needle. 

These oligarch.^ able, honest, hardworking 
and public-sjurited though they be, primarily 
act—after the laws and logic of capitalism—in 
their own interests. Of course they will argue 
a la Adam Smith that in serving their jirivate 
interests, through some divine alchemy, they 
also further the public weal. Shall we accept 
the furtherance of the public weal nu'rely as a 
bye-jiroduct ? 

Industrial expansion is today no longer in 
the hand.s of rugg<*d entrepreneurs—^men of 
foresight, ability and skill—but it is with a 
group of finance capitalists. The financing of 
indu.stri(!S and centralising of control are their 
main functions—^these are essentially .social 
fund ions. They cannot be left to the unchecked 
control of private citizens. They must be 
democratically organised and socially controlled 

But until the state itself is democratically 
organised there' is no sense in urging such a 
policy of social control. We have se(*n that the 
l)resent GoA'crnment has sought to remove the 
state-controlled railways from all demoeratic 
control. That is a significant portod. 


The Government is alien and irresponsible. 
Through many decades of its existence it has 
shown itself to be not only unsympathetic but 
hostile to the Indian interests. It lias been the 
custodian of the British interests. To hand 
over the control of our industries to it would b(' 
to undo the work of generations of patriots. In 
the context of this Government, our policy must 
be of cent iier cent 8wadei?hi and not of State- 
control. 

But India i.-; on the threshold of many 
changes. Her Government cannot long remain 
irresponsible. Her best sons are busy forging 
plans for hei‘ economic recon.^truction to be 
realised of course in the context of freedom. 
\\'e cannot go wrong in walking in their footsteps. 

When independence is achieved, and we are 
nearing it, the is.sues raised in this article will 
Ix'come relevant, perhaps urgent. 

Indian economy has reached a stage where 
in an unplanned and privately owned way it can 
scarcely hope to grow. There is a demaiiil from 
all hands for State aid and direction. If such 
aid and direction are to be given should they 
not be in the interest of the bulk of the people— 
directUj and not jiust an a hye-prodact of the 
eritrejn-encur^' jnimiit of their interefttm ? To¬ 
day state control is veiy nece.ssary, but unless it 
is .social control—State controlling the Industiy 
and not vice versa, such a control will dismally 
fail to improve the condition of our i>eople. 

The State, in our times, has a pronounced 
tendency to become a Leviathan. Let us there¬ 
fore seek to make its activities less centralised 
and more responsibly organised. In the Free 
Tomorrow our industries, therefore, cannot be 
left to the unchecked control of private citizens. 
They will have to be democratically organised 
and socially controlled. 




CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 

By SAMAVAY 


Why 1ms the co-operntive cicdit movement failed, 
a^it undoubtedly has, over a large part of India? 
Dpinion is divided. One class blames govern¬ 
ment, that is, their co-operative department. 
The other view places the responsibility on the 
inefficiency of the non-official element in the 
movement. Far too much control and constant 
interference of the official clement, not always 
well-informed, gave a wrong lead to the move¬ 
ment , avows one lot of critic. Their antagonists, 
on the contrary, hold that legislation gave no 
effective control to the government agency and 
non-official Imndling of the movement was un¬ 
informed, iri’csponsiblc and inefficient. 

Neitlicr of the two opinions goes to the 
fundamental cause of failure of the movement. 
There is imdoubicdly truth in both the assertions. 
Ijcad of the co-operative department has been 
wrong in the past on occasions. Many a registrar 
has not posesssed the qualifications prescribed 
for the encumbent of the post by the Royal 
t'ommi.ssion of Agi-iculture of Lord Linlithgow. 
Control aiul interference were envisaged by 
legislation. These have not been always success¬ 
ful, timely or expe<lient, officers have erred on 
occasions. On the other hand it i.s undoubtedly 
true that efficiency has always been below’ par 
in all organisations run on an unpaid voluntary 
system, co-operative societies have been no 
exceidion. Ambitious men with little leisure from 
other pre-occupations have often a.s«ume<l 
executive charge merely to add more lustre to 
their name. Corruption goes with inefficiency 
and lack of control and co-operative societies 
being institutions dealing principally wdth cash, 
instances of misappropriations and other forms 
of dishonesty have not been rare. There arc 
instances when the departmental officers have 
advised w’hat can only be called reckless busi¬ 
ness. They * have encouraged granting large 
loans to provide capital for the productive, side 
of an industry without making any preliminary 
survey of the industry as a whole and with no 
thought of marketing. Instances are by no 
means scarce when large .sums have been 
advanced for non-productive i)urpo8e8 without a 
thought of the repaying capacity of the borrow¬ 
ers. For transactions of this type, however, it 
is principally the non-official executive of the 
societies who must accept responsibility and not 
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the departmental officers. Where the latter erred 
was in not devising means to prevent such 
thoughtless activities. It is therefore true that 
the control allowed to them under legislation 
was not complete for .all circumstances. On 
occa.sions it fell shert of being really effective. 
Most of the members in a village society are 
illiterate. Cases .have happened where an 
illiterate member’s name figured in a loan appli¬ 
cation as a borrower without his knowledge, 
merely to enable another member to get a loan 
of a larger amount that the rules would allow 
him. Here the fault lies with the non-official 
e.xecutive and its staff, for the chances arc that 
such frauds will remain undetected either by 
departmental officers or audit. The former an* 
far too few in number and literally hundreds of 
societies are placed in charge of one officer. 
Audit naturally comes after si year and examines 
the accounts. It is not possible to get together 
ail the members ami question each one of them 
in re.>ipect of every single transaction in his 
account. Also, audit has not been everywhere a 
government charge, but a private organisation 
mostl.v non-official in composition. Again, mis- 
a])plicuti()n of a loan by the borrower is very 
common. It is hardly i)i)ssiblc to detect such 
instances if the society executives are blind 
either with a jiuipose or due to inefficiency. A 
registrar, broadly speaking, figures only at the 
birth and death of a soimity. His control is 
effective only at these two stages though 
killing a society is generally a-s difficult 
to a registrar a.s committing a murder ! 
It will be more correct to say that he 
comes in at the death for the finishing stroke 
when 'the sociiety has vciy nearly succeeded in. 
taking its own life. Thus though opinion is ^ 
divided and apparently also strongly held, truth ’ 
lies somewhere in the middle path. There has 
been inefficiency, and corruptioq,Jn raanagement 
by the non-official executive; legislation did not 
allow’ effective control and both parties have 
been on occasions guided more by emotion am'.^ 
enthusiasm than by knowdedge and business 
acumen. The point, however, is of little practical 
interest. The root cause of the failure of the 
movement's fundamental and not incidental. 

The utilisation of the surplus to the need of 
the community is an accepted principle. 
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Similarly ii is axinmatic that together leu nan was so tVainod as In ^ivc tlio societies a vital 
cun aclncvc where the individual inav lail. In interest in, and close touch with the bank in the 


a vllhiRe cninmuiiity (here are those who liuvi’ 
surplus money and othcTs who have not. 
The need is ot the latter. Both join their 
I'orces loKether. The men of the first category 
make llu'ir surplus productive by handing over 
the money to be lent lo the needy on interest. 
'I'he borrowers find what they need. Together 
they form a group, a co-operative society. This 
forms the basic principle on which co-operative 
credit is hasod. Is rhere any soeiety of this 
deseriplion any when- ? If (here is, it must he 
.•I very niie specimt'U. 

W'lien men thus get logother, there must 
neccssiuily lie a close bond bctv\een ihf (sNO 
group.s, lor one’s interest is bound with the other. 
'J'liey must know each other intimately, so that 
(hen* is mutual trust and eonfidenoe. Kueh 
iiiemher should have credit in the eye of tin- 
other, (h'cdit is ba.sed on one’.s nsst't. Only in 
I Ins cu.-e (he a.s.set need not necessarily take the 
phy.sieal form of land and other tangible goods. 
.\ member’s character, his reputation can be a 
more \'aliiable a.ssct tlian bis property. But do 
thc.se l•e<|uisiles truly occur in the co-operative 
societie.s of (hi‘ day The answer is an eftVetivc 
no. for then so much stir.ss would not be placed 
on as^i-(s i), the shape of property in the cn- 
operalive credit movement in our land. It is 
theii'foie that this niovcnieiit has never touched 
<hat chi.ss of men who need money the most, men 
without physical usisets and is loufined to a 
compaiatively rieher elas' owning ‘ome measure 
of property. 

Where iheiv is mutual trusl and cdididetice 
liability o4' individual members will not be a 
matter of any account. Each was responsible 
for the other. Naturally, the liability \vi> 
aocoidingly unlimited. It also helped in adding 
to the strength of responsibility of the memher.s. 
Tiiis, however, has not appealed to the majority 
of those connoeted w'ith the movement and the 
cry now is for a limited liability. This is a 
• significant indicator of the true charaeler of the 
, movement of the present day. It is obvious that 
the unit, that is the suciety, is not knit together 
to that degree where responsibility for ihe group 
is equally shared by ihe individuals. 

The result, is that under the garb of a group, 
under cover of co-operation, individualism has 
*>emaiiiPtt The feeling does not exist that the 
int'ue>’ in circulation is of the community, that 
is, of their own. It is tnic that iierlmps all 
societies cannot raise within the village enough 
capital, and this drawback necessitated estab¬ 
lishment of an apex bank for financing such 
societies. But the constitution of the societies 


shape of various compulsory investments of their 
funds in it. Nevertheless, it will bo a bold asser¬ 
tion that societies in general ever felt that the 
apex bank was an institution of their own. That 
the societies along with the bank formed' an 
(organic whole was hardly ever realised by 
individual members. To them the bank w'as the 
money-producing machine at low interest w'hcre 
oni* could get a loan when all other normal 
sources dried up. That is the general attitude. 
Yet, it is not essential in co-operative credit 
that there should necessarily bo an apex bank. 
If a .siieiety onibraces ii whole eommunily in a 
village and if all are imbued with the true spirit 
of co-operation, there should be no difficulty in 
obtaining funds to meet tlie financial require¬ 
ments oi the few needy incmbers of ilie .society. 
After all the iiei'd of an average member will 
alway.s be a small .sum. A little money to meet 
(he .s'ea.sonal eo.si of cuitivaiion and uecasionally 
lo buy a bullock or two or ;i few nece.s.saiy 
agfiinluiral equiinneiiis is all that he iiormally 
require.s. Hut the ■'oeiel ie.-. woie m-ithor conceived 
in thi.s spirit, nor any .serious attempt was made 
to inculcate it. The ninitive beliind llic move¬ 
ment, .so far as it can lie judged from its aetivitie.s 
.seemed to bo that the tinantry had to be 
nsetied from the uMirious rnutieylcnder; the 
proverbial ‘Kabuli’ and his village counterpar! 
ii!U.st go. Therefore somehow ten men were 
hurriedly jumbled togetlur whether or not they 
understood co-operation, one of the big men of 
the village known to tin men at the hcadquartsis 
of the bank was roped in a,s a sort of eonvoni.'nl 
local agent, the hy-law.s wen* read out to them 
which went compietcly over the heads of most 
of the memhers inspito of explanations not infre¬ 
quently ill-informed, and a soeiety was registered, 
rsiially evt'iy one needed money and at once, 
and roaflily it wa> found fir them. Almost 
without exception every member has had difficul¬ 
ties with h's private creditor in the past. That 
wa- the prime factcM* behind what moved Inui 
to join (he society which he hardly understood. 
It was easy to get. the money at the bepn- 
ning, for the society must, show its superiority 
over the mahajau: interest was love, often all 
past debts were cleared off to start the member 
with clean slate. The sum total of the effect ''f 
those activities w'as entirely opposed to what Iru.* 
co-operation sought to create. Irresponsibility 
in the matter of one’s ow'n financial obligations 
and a sort of recklessness in transactions were 
generated. Easy money is, a curse to the poor 
and it produced the expected effect on the mem¬ 
bers. More money was borrowed than was 
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required once the natural reetraints were 
renaovcd. These restraints were the nmhajan 
and the attendant difSculties of obtaining loans. 
The inahajan is an efficient worker and intimate- 
ly awave of the financial position of his debtors, 
while the society always remained a lifeless 
)nad'hine without the human touch. There can 
be no comparison between the two in efficiency. 
1'hc inahajan worked his own money, the loss 
if incurred will be his. He was naturally vitally 
interested in his work. Not >^o the society, it 
was not its money, it came from somewhere el.'^e. 
That being so they did not fully realise that 
loss would finally fall on them, the joint liability 
seemed too remote a danger to be an effective 
safeguard. Tbese men were mostly improvident 
and so the maliajan hat! esj)ecially high ralo of 
interest for them, but a society trusted all alike 
and so the interest was invitingly low. The 
inahajan kept a close watch on hi.® acli\ iti(!.®, he 
knew how the debtor was spending hi® money, 
the society did not bother to do so. To start 
with, the wrong type of men formed the society, 
the corisj'arati-vely improvident element of tin.' 
>ociet.y, no attempt was made to teach them tin 
principles of co-operation. At the same time the 
htalthy checks that opci-ated under the inahajan 
>ystcm against propensilie® of improvidenoe 
disappeared, bringing in its train subterfuges de¬ 
generating into downright di'-honcsiy in many 
easi'S under inefficient ailminlstration. It i® by 
no means denied that the familiar economic 
factors operating adversely on agriculturists in 
general were not a contributory cause of the 
failure of the co-operative credit mov'cment. 
Uneconomic holdings, absence of subsidiary 
occupation, low prices of agricultural commo¬ 
dities played as much part in the co-operative 
circle as outside it. But co-operation has 
inherent advantages which have the power to 
counteract adverse economic factors. Unfor¬ 
tunately these Avei'e not brought into operation 
mainly because the lessons of true co-operation 
had not been learnt. It is therefore that 
co-operation was principally confined t*^ the 
credit movement and did not flow into the other 
equally important channels of economic life of 
the peasant. * 

It is pertinent to enquire what is now the 
remedy.. The reply is simple, people must learn 
and imbibe the true spirit of co-operation. 
This is easily said, but how is it to be achieved ? 
The obvioHS reply seems to be—educate. 
Accordingly schemes of education were devised 
and are now in operation in a number of pro¬ 
vinces with generous financial assistance of the 
Government of India. But will the lessons be 
imbibed by those who are being educated, or 


will this education be as barren and as divorced 
from the practical aspects of life as it has been 
in the sphere of general education ? After all 
co-operation is an attitude of mind based on 
certain qualities of human character. Not that 
the.se qualities are absent in our people, but the 
movement certainly have not succeeded in 
drawing these out for practical purposes. Will 
a few classes and lectures succeed where two 
decades of opportunity of practice in day-to- 
day life have failed ? I can only hope that my 
scepticism is unwarranted. 

Another class of opinion holds tlia< the 
movement should eschew credit for the time 
Ijeing and confine itself to only the non-credit 
aspects of co-operation. This is plausible and 
has possibilities, as it would be educative in 
efl'ect, and without true co-operative spirit no 
movement of the non-credit type can succeed. 
I do not however include co-operative market¬ 
ing that we sec today in the category of 
non-credit society because even the most 
successful marketing society need not necessarily 
be co-operative in spirit bu< merely a marketing 
organisation. In tlie Punjab non-credit societies 
have shewn some good results, only tlv' point 
to remember is that the province has perhaps 
a more disciplined body of peasantry than else¬ 
where in India due mainly to a long continued 
military tradition. But iT.«tric(ing the m- 
operative movement to only one channel seems 
to be a counsel of despair and throws a challenge 
to the true believer. Why should credit 
disappear from the movement ? It is .me of 
the essentials to peasant life and hi® need of it. 
is just as much as of food. Why should this be 
in the hand® of private individuals which leaves 
untapped the surplus resources of the community, 
for to that extent it is a dead loss ? The mis¬ 
take is that credit and non-eredit have been 
viewed as two separate water-tight compart¬ 
ments, ^^•he^eas the two should freely mingle 
and make a complete entity. This should now 
form the objective. An extreme school of 
thought would have no concern at any time 
with credit, in the c6-operative movement, but 
leave it to well-controlled private enterprise. 
They point out that even after activities spread 
over nearly four decades the movAnent has but 
barely touched the fringe of the population and 
therefore it is of little utility. This is true no, 
doubt as the proportion of members of co¬ 
operative societies to the population is 

infinitesimal. But there is no reason to believe 
that there i» no iwssibility of expansion and if 
true co-operation comes and permeates 
economic life of the peasantrj*, ctedit on the 
same basis must form an integral part. 
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Even now true co-operation exists in village 
life, only the co-operative movement has not 
been rfible to touch it and draw it into its fold. 
It is common practice for a group of cultivators 
to band together, lease a suitable land and 
fuiltivate sugarcane. Similarly, a group will 
lielp each other in irrigating their fields. It is 
an established practice to work for each other 
in loaning one’s plough, bullock, and personal 
labour for the same help from the other. All 
these represent tnu' co-operation. t\’hen the 
movement succeeds in exploiting the spirit which 
lies behind these indigenous co-operative efforts, 
the problem of eo-operation will be solved. 


('onfidenee in each other, mutual trust and 
respect, willingness to help the other and a zeal 
for the common weal arc the requisite qualities 
needeil to make co-operation successful. These 
exist, but waits to be drawn out. The present 
movement is like a graft which the host refuses 
to adopt as its own and starves it of life-blood. 
Co-operation must be a growth and the indige¬ 
nous tree must be nursed to grow from the i-oots. 
Attempts that are being made at reformation^ by 
amendments of existing legislation will not 
produce the de.sired fruit. It will only result 
in efBciency of administration and notliing more. 


DUTIES OF KSHATRIYAS AND NON-VIOLENCE 

By J. M KAYANDK. 

Principal, Bhonsln M.Ht'ary School. .\n.'<ik 


Tiihi Hindu sociology is based upon Chaturvariia 
from time immemorial. It was specially cin- 
phasi.sed in Hhagavad Gita by Lord Bhree 
Krishna, the super-man of the Puranas and 
Purnavaiar fif Hindu Mythology, the greatest 
Kshatriya imaginable, well versed in arts and 
science, relating to human happiness. Lord 
Shrcc Krishna was specially the master-mind 
whom no human being has as yet .'surpassed in 
harmonising tin* science of war and i)cacc. He 
declared in most eloquent tenns tlie duties of 
(he fouj' Varnas and any seeker after truth could 
dud through the pages of Bhagavad Gita one 
thing in jiarticular, that, the duty of the Kshatri¬ 
ya was to be armetl, to be prepared to use arms, 
\iot for his OW'D selfish gains and aims but al¬ 
ways for the good of -the society in twofohl 
manners; fiiwtly, by protecting the good and, 
secondly, by destroying the evil ones. The 
action of the Kshtriya could not possibly be 
si'lfish as ho was not free to use his 
arms whenever he liked and as he liked. It was 
always guided by the wise, the brains of the 
>ociety, the Brahmins, who controlled his sword. 
The Brahmins were wedded to the creed of the 
so-oall8d non-violence which is rightly speaking 
‘ harmlessness.’ Non-violence is a negative term 
and therefore, an inadequate rendering of ^e 
word ' Ahimsa ’ used in the Bhagayad Gita. It 
really means ‘harmlessness.’ These harmless, 
wiSe Brahmins ensured the peace and happiness 
of the entire society by handing over the whole 


department of the defence t>f the country to the 
Ksh'triyas who were its sworn standing army, 
subservient to the wdll of the Brahmin^, but al¬ 
ways respected by them as king.s of the eounhy. 
The Brahmins respected the kings and the kings 
resjaeled the will of the Brahmins. 

Wisdom and intelligence always eoutrolled 
the bW'ord and the sw'ord always protected the 
wealth, the culture and the people of the country. 
'ri)c Ksliatriyas, therefore, had no selfish ends 
to gain by the use of their arms. Hence their 
duty was always to fight for righteousness. 
It. was always for the truth. Truth was the 
iiiglicst deity to be worshipped, cither through 
violence or through non-violence, as the emer¬ 
gency demanded. There was no other duty for 
a Kshatriya but to be prepared for the righteous 
war and to die in the battlefield. 

The duty of a Kshatriya, therefore, was 
never in any ^yay inconsistent with non-violence- 
Since I am not an authority on non-violence 
I may not be understood rightly; the w'ords pf 
Mahatma Gandhi who is universally recognised 
as authority on non-violence of the present age, 
may therefore' be read with profit. 

On the 7th of August, 1920, I read in the 
Bombay Chronicle an extract from Young India 
which contains the following striking passage : 

"The duty of_non-co-operation with unjust men 
and kings is as strictly enjoined by all religions as is 
the duty of co-operation iifith just men and kings. 
Indeed most of the scriptures of the world seem even 
to go beyond and prefer violence to eSimmate lubmit- 
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8IOTC lu a wrong. I woM rwk violence a thousand times 
than risk the eniasculalion of the whole race.” 

Truly Mahatma Gandhi could not have 
written these lines unless he thought that 
m-h violence w reaUy nm-violence —no violence 
but a righteous duty. liater on (I hav’nt got 
the’exact date Avith me) he again advocated as 
follows : 

“ I do bclifivo fhtil where there is a elioiee between 
(jo^anticc and violence I would advise violence—also 
do I advocate training in arms for those who believe 
in the inclho<l of violeJiee. I would rather have India 
resort to arms in order to defend her honour than that 
she should become or remain in cowardly manner a 
helpless witness to her own dishonour.” 

It ia clear that no right thinking man in the 
world will over denounce the use of arms in a 
righteous cause. 

The Irish martyr Terrance MaeSwiney 
jn’caches as follows : 

“ War h.Ts to be faced not gleefully but as a terri¬ 
ble necessity to save the degeneration of the .«oul more 
than that of the body.” 

'File whole of Bhagavad Gita preaches 
nothing biA Hatyagraha, that is, the necessity of 
being truthful in all our action whetiher violent or 
non-violent. The end is Satya ami not Himsa 
or Ahiinsa. Both are merely the niean'^ to lead 
us to the shining regions of Truth. 

Hationally interpreted Bhagavad Gita 
subscribes to this view only. Great thinkers like 
Lokanmnya Tilak, Babu Bhagwandas and 
Maliarslii Sri Aurolrindo Ghosh also sup])ort it. 
hhoyavml (Hid has heen prcarhcil bij the gnntesi 
oj Kshairijias on the field of battle. It hm been 
preached to another equally great Kshalriya v'ho 
had begun to doubt his duty. His dtity was 
made manifest to him that he was to fight, be¬ 
cause the cause for Avhich he had to fight wa< a 


righteous one; fleeing away from the duty was 
a sin. For Arjuna, violence was the only way 
to Dharma. It was, therefore, non-violence for 
him. • 

I w'ill, therefore, close this by again quoting 
a recent utterance of Mahatma Gandhi whicli 
comes to me at least like a flash of light disirel- 
ling the last doubts in my mind about his 
rational stand on his priciplcs of non-violence 
as I have always understood it. Commenting 
uiJon a IcttiT of a Polish ?«st€r in the Harijan 
of the 23rd Sopteinbcr, 1939, he writes as 
follows : 

" Wlicu llic war actually broke out sku calmed 
down so far a.s her mother was concerned (perh:ip,s rfie 
could have bopii charged with a tinge of Helf&iness even 
in running down to save or help her mother) but her 
higldy strung nature would not let her rest while her 
nearest and dearest were in peril of their lives for no 
offence of theirs. She i-s herself a believer through and 
through in non-violence, but her very non->iolencc 
made her n'stless. Her whole soul has rebelled against 

the wrong.If Poland has that measure of uttermost 

bravery and an equal measure of selflessness, history 
will forget (hal, she defended herself with violence. 
Ifrr violevce will be counted as almost m non-vivU nec.” 

This is clear as day-light. Fa'cii in the 
words of Mahtdma Gandhi that whenever 
violence treatfe on the righteous path of un¬ 
selfishness it does the work of non-violence, ami 
presses forward to embrace Truth. Only one 
qualification is necessary to turn the use of 
violence into non-violence. It is an unselfish 
personage like Mahatma Gjtndhi who ^vill bless 
all the righteous movement of training in arm^, 
when he is ponvinced that there is non-violence 
in the heart of those who resort to arms for the 
emancipation of their mcdherland. 

All who fight for the righteous cause are 
K.^'liatriyas and their actions though outwardly 
violent will always be regarded as uon-violent. 
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s. p. CflATrRA'EDI. m.a., 

Tiik reyders of nyw spypt-i^ may liavo ivad with 
interest, that in tlie special (txl'onl t’niversity 
(-onvnoatinii recently at SyiitiMiUViaii to 

eonfor the homaary D. T/itt. Decree nn oiir re¬ 
nowned print Dr. Taj.'ore, (li<* lormal iM iierlietioii 
'cut. by tin- Oxi'onl TTniversity was written in 
Latin and the reply by Dr. Tatrore wai- niven in 
San.d<rif Dr Tagore’^ rpceeli war in Sanskrit 
more with fle-ire to re|)ly in .a hinf'uaj’e eon'cs- 
pondinn to Lttlin than in aecordance with the 
actual practico in rnodr-rn Inditin rniversities. 
In nrt Inditin rnivei>ity i veepi the Benares 
[lindii riiiveiMly. the lornial pr< mentation in a 
(Unvocat’o’l takes place in a non-Kiiglish 
I ngtifiKe. Bni in tlie fanmns l'iii'<‘rsitics of 
tin- rnited Kingdom. Latin is cinpluyed on sucli 
(cremratitil rtccasiojis (>f aeaileinie significance. 
'Phi-' filet show's clearly the gretd iniportanee 
.••tliji lied 1(1 (he ( ■l-t-sies Ummc. Mi Iniliti, nnfor- 
iiintilely San^krii i,~ fti-f lo^im: it' 'MipoHiiinee. 
Kven in the fie-iuieiiiie '•orhl. onr 'ireal 
I diieatiniiisfs tire indifferent to the growtli and 
presei'ialioii ol Sanskrit studies The rapidly 
rlwimlliiig niiniber of Sanskrit .-tnden*' in ITigh 
Sehon! ("ertiticalc and I'niA'crsit' Kxtnninaiions 
rhairly denianstrate.' its growing unjiopuliirity 
Ml the studetil world. We give helow' the figtirc' 
.ibnitt till !'. tind Berar extiininations to illus- 
irate flic point; but the same more or W- 
true of the other part‘d of India. 
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As said before, 

onr educationists 

dazzled 


with the modern outlook of Education, do not 
realize Ihe imniense loss to posti'rity which will 
result fr^m the neglect of Sanskrit studies in 
JTpdia. ^In their enthusiasm for so-called 
•'vogternjzaUun ’ they scoff at, Sanskrit studies 
as a thad and subject. But they should 

know that their kinsmen in England are not 
indifferent to the importance and utMity of the 
Classics. They not only give a prominent place 
to the Classics in their scheme of education, but 


SANSKRIT STUDY IN INDIA 

VyAK.\RANA<:HAR\A. KaWNTIRTFIA 

al.-'o try to make them more popular. \Vc pixi- 
pose to give below t-xtraets from ihe “ Report 
of the Coimniiitce apjiointed by the British 
DoviTnmenI to eiajiiire int-i* the position of 
(Jla.«sies in the educational sysleiu of the United 
kingdom.” A cursory glance, over the report 
will not fail b eonvinee Vhat Ihe ('la'"-ies occupy 
a position rif (:,iT*’plintuil privilcyc in thf national 
r-iiiirafion of a country. Tlere it should be clearly 
undersiiofl jliat Latin and (Tveek arc not so 
intiiualely relati'd to English as Hanskrit is to 
the iiioderu Indian langu.age®. .V great inajoritA 
of the modern Indian words ar*'-still used in 
puri Sanskrit fonn. and the re-t fleaving the 
loan-w ,iiL aside), are descended from Sanskrit. 
.\s regards cull lira) influeinre also, it is noAV 
i'(>adily agreed tliat 

“For a lull compiTlicnsion of iiioilern Iiiilia. ;i 
Knowl('(ts:(' of Saii-^krit liferatiin* i' iudisp(gi?iable a.' fur¬ 
nishing a ki-y lo the (.'ivilization of tin' Iliiidus, The 
flindii culfuie a^ rfflecp d in tin- .Sanskrit literature 
displays not only an oripiiialih , Iml al.“o a enntinuifv 
which has .scavrelj’ ;< parallel fl'ewhcre 1( is onh 
tlirouph Sanskrit that wr ran trace our htUKuages and 
institutions through an uiuuifiiupo d developm nl for 
more lhaii three thousand year^ '' 

It goes w'ithotit saying Ihcrefore that tlie 
views )>roponnded in the extracts below, are 
dt.iihhi true of the Indian (.’lassies and every 
etfori .should be made f'o seeui’c their proper 
place ill the educational scheiiie of India. For 
il would be nothing Ic.^s than " a national disaster 
if fli ■ Classical studies were to disappear from 
onr edueation.” or t-i be confined to a small 
group of Pandits. We hope that the attention 
of the educationtil authorities will be drawn to 
what their colleagues in Great Britain think 
about the impoftance of Latin and Greek in 
the English .syhtera of education and they will 
i-i-adiu.«t the present system of education in India 
and do the needful with a view to secure for 
the Indian Classics their honourecl place. 

The f’ominitk'e, the relevant extracts from 
whose report are given below’, was appointed in 
1919 by tile Prime Minister of Great Britain 

“ to enquire into the position to lie ausigned to the 
Classics (Greek and Latin) in the educalibnal .system 
of the United Kingdom and to advise as to the means 
by which the proper study of Ihc-sc language may be 
maintained and improved.” 

It was presided over by the most Hon’blc the 
Marquess of Crewe, K.G., and consisted of 19 
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famous ediu aiioniata of the countiy. The Com- 
inittc*' sat on 85 days and personally interviewed 
140 witnesses. These included officials and non- 
offiioials of (he Board of Education ami vhe Civil 
Sei\'ioe Coinniission, rOTreseutatives of the 
Universiti.s and of the University Colleges in 
the * Uiihcd Kingdom (including W’bmen's 
Colleges I, Head and Assistant teachers in Public 
and ^'coiulary Schools, iepresentati\'es of Asso¬ 
ciations interested in eduoation, persons 
conned ed with various political parties, and 
firms, and journalises. It also considered 
memoranda .supplied by persons qualified t( 
advise- on various points. In addition, tin- 
Connnittee tried to acquaint its(*lf with a consi- 
derahh' number i>f published documents hearing 
on the tiubjcct. In o rder to ascertain the existing 
^:late of classical studies in the Universities aii-l 
School-, a comprehensive questionnaire wa- 
issued, ft was (hu.s after a veiy laboriou^ 
.search li.r data ;>iul consideration of all relevant 
tnatter- rhai the Ci-mmittee prepared Us imaui- 
!nou^ I ( port ill 1021. The report (published in 
1923 by Hi- Majerty’s Stationeiy Offices, 
London aia^ coidaining more than 300 pages of 
el' -e priiit ) i- a valuable document on the subject 
and desorvtv-; a elo-ie study by the edneatievnists 
of die world. 

In the introduetory part of the report the 
Committee say.s : 

“'i'he qiiesliuii <>i I he |io^itioii uf Classics iu a 
national .system of ciiiieatiou touchr.s at almost every 
point the whole held of educ.'itiou from a historical and 
theoretical and a practical point of \’iew. The Cla 8 si( 3 e 
are not like Science or modern languages something that 
has recen(l.v been added to tlie educational curriculum. 
They were for centurie.® the main, if not the sole, in- 
.Mttument of education other than elementary, not only 
in this countiy but in all Western Europe. A verj’ 
large part of our pre.seut education cannot be understood 
without some knowledge ol its iiredeces^or. Our ideas 
of Law and tlitironship, Vrordom and Empire, jxielry 
and prose litcratui’e. our poJiiical, inetaphy.sic.al, aesthe¬ 
tic and moral pbilo.sopby, indeed our oi^anized national 
pursuit of truth in all its non-cxperimental branches, 
as well MS a largo tiiid vital part of the I’eligion whicli 
has won to i(.-(elf so much of the civilised world are 
rooted in the ait or thought of that, aneient rivilization. 
Much of that art or thought has disaijiteared beyond 
recovery, l)ut. much abn nninutis enshrined in writing 
and monuments astill e.\lnnl and accessible, regarded 
throughout all the ccnlurii;,‘ a.® ‘Classic’ or belonging 
to the highest cLa.— of huinan .'ichievement’’ (p. 6). 

Ri-fctring to the advantages which an 
Hououm Graduate in Glassies h.as, the Commit¬ 
tee says : • 

(fl) He has obtained access to literature, both m 
prose and in poeby which in the judgment of many 
IS absolutely the noolest in the world; but, if that claim 
is not admitted, -is at Keost tmique, inimitable imd 
irreplaceable. We have here a spirit^ value^ which 
cannot be exactly reckoned, but which certainly, to 


some of those who have experience of it, ranks among 
the most treasured possessions of their Itves. (b) He 
has had the advantage of stud 3 dng a civilizatiim in 
which many of the fundamental problems were thi same 
as our own. {c} He has attained this access to beauty 
and this power of understanding by means of a pecuUv 
course of training which requires the exercise of many 
different powers of the mind and forms a remarkable 
combination of memory training, imagination, aiathetic 

appreciation and scientific method.The method 

of the study of the C'las.sics is much slow’er than most 
of the usual methods of learning a modern language, 
and, in the purely linguistic sense, le.s.® effective. Classi- 
c.al scholars after many years of study can seldom talk 

or even write the classical languages fluentlj’.But 

they have gained a far belter understanding of the 
formation of wowL- and sentences and of the logical or 
p.sychologicaJ principle underlying language in relation 
to thought; have formed that invaluable h.abit of think¬ 
ing out the real meaning of wokIs and phrases before 
attempting to translate llieiii; liave l>eeii forced to use 
the historical imagination which leads to appreciate 
benutj' or nobility in literature even when it npiiears in 
a .strange dress. .As contrasted wilh I lie modem langu¬ 
ages, thi; classicid languages aie .®e\eie iraiuens of the 
observation, for fliey are highly inflexional and express 
differences of meaning b.v iniimte variations in the forms 
of words. They attain extraordinary flexibility and 
delitaey of expre—ion ” <pp. 7 and 8). 

Referring to other mlvantnste® of cltK-icftl 
-tiulies the report says : 

We lay gre.il emphasis on the importance of the 
.studj' of the Classics a.s a preparation for other studies, 
or rather as .a dynaiiiie (dement in a general national 
education which must, for obvioti.® rea.sons. be mainly 

coneemed wilh modem -iibjecl®.None will derive 

gn^ater beueiit from an early training in the Classics 
than those who in after life will be largely' occupied in 
the writing of their mother-tongue. The importance of 
such a training to a modern join-nnlist i.- discussed be¬ 
low tp. 2S7). li.s importanci.* to writers of some perma- 
wiil iitcraturi' ha.® been proved by history ’ (p. 11). 

Referring to the attack on a classical 
('(luciitioit niatle in some quarters by persons of 
liigh fii.rtinction, the rejiort says : 

" Mucii ha- been niadi‘ in the past of the autagouisiu 
lietweeii scienci’ and literature and particularly between 

modern .®cii'ncc and ancient literature.But tKe 

.'•tniggle is now oi’er, and both sides have discovered 
that thej' cannot achieve their end without co-operation. 
It ha.s been realized that the object of education, on its 
social side, in to fit .a m.ni to plaj’ his part, in the environ¬ 
ment ill which lie i« plaei'd and that in this enrtronment 
the force,s oi natui'e are not the .sole determinant. It 
is not onlj’ on i he knowledge of the phj’sieal phenomena 
of the Univtr.sr tliat tin* hiiippiness and welfare of most 
men deoend; thej' depend lather on Use knowledge of 
the minds and charnoter of themse^es and of their 

fcllowmen.The first object of education is the 

training of huni.'in beings in mind and chaaacter as. 
citizens of a free countiy.” 

Tlie joint conference of a Council of Human¬ 
istic .s-tudic^ and the Board of Scientific 
Societies held in 1917 has “ reached an agreement 
on the importance of providing opportunity Tor 
adequate instructions in Latin and Greek....” 
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“ It is not Iphk remarkable that this point of view 
h) strongly held by accredited representatives of the 
Labour parly, which felt seriously concernetl with the 
fact Ihat in industrial schools education is too much 
limited to utilitarian subjects and that there is a lack 
of opportunity for children of the working classes to get 
M classical (‘ducal ion(p. 21). 

Replying to the oft-raised objection that 
(he exeolleneo of classical literature is granted, 
blit its knowledge cun be obtained througb 
translations, the reiiort says that 

■■ (/) Thi.s argmiiciit leaves out of llic account the 
value of the lauguagc il.self as an expression of the 
(avilizatiou and iiulioiial chai'u(dcr; 

" (»'/) in no great lileraturo is the substance scpuiable 
without loss from the form iii which it is ('xiiresserl. 
Tiicy arc c(»iT('lalive i>arls of I he .‘<amc organic whoh'. 
'fo iiold any other view is to deny that there is such a 

thing a.s literature.Kvery language ha.s its nieta- 

|)lior,s, but lh(‘y are not all readily to he caught in a 

Irandaliou.'I'his imlraii.slatcablc r(uality belongs 

most murk(‘dly to >iioet.iy and the higher type of pro.se, 
the kind of lilerulme which aims at heauly and deiietids 
for its effect upon form." 22-25). 

On pjige 269, the report after giving a 
det.'iiled .'Urvey of the present position of the 
('lassies in the cdiieutionul system, says that 

"The evidence points lo the eonchision that the 
position of Jjaliii musis strengthening and that steps 
shoulil i)(‘ taki^n to make tlic .study of Greek acce-ssible 
to every class of the community and to preserve it as un 
integnii eleniout in national education. 'Phe measures 
taken .should lu‘ direeli'd towards the uttaimm'iit of three 
ends : 

(/) To .secure for the classics at a sufficiently early 
stage u .suUstunliul position in the general (‘ducat.ion of 
pupils in imblic and secondaiy schools, 

“ (n) To provide full opportimity for all ipupils with 
the re(|Uisil(' tastes and aptjtud(>.s to carry the .study of 
both languages to the highest point whieii they are 
(|ualiff(‘d to attain, 

(f'tV) To bring those (including adults) who are and 
must for good reason or of neceasily remain ignorant 
of the eliissiciil languages inlo .some eonlaet with the 
el!is,sie:il spirit ’’ (p. 269). 


The recommendations of the Committee arc 
classified under 22 convenient heads to cover 
the entire range of the classical studies (from 
both the theoretical and practical considerations) 
in its various aspects, viz., first examinations, 
public examinations, advanced courses, profes¬ 
sional examinations, University degrees, special 
state scholarships in schools, colleges and 
Universities (pp. 270-282). The general prin¬ 
ciples on which the Committee bases * its 
eonelasions, “ divide boys or girls, whatever 
their home surroundings, into three classes ; 

(ij A certain number are cabbie of the high in¬ 
tellectual training, literacy, aesthetic, linguistic, historical 
aud philo.sophical, which are described above as charac¬ 
teristic of tlic best type of classical scholar. We hold 
that it should be made accessible to them. 

(it) A larger class containiug many young peojile 
of practicability, and .‘(omc of strong in tidied ual pow¬ 
ers and tastes in subj(.‘cts other than cla.ssies, will never¬ 
theless generally profit by tin* antiquity, and indeed wilt 
be left intellectually niuiraod or one-sicled without it. 

(m) There will be a very laige uumber of boys and 
girls, who, if they begin classics at. all, must drop them 
altogether about the age of 16, either beeau.se they then 
leave school lo earn their living or because they turn 

entirely to non-classical studies.It* is of the ffrsl. 

importance that tlie course in cla.ssic.s (devised for them) 
.should be complete and rounded-off and directed towards 
the attainnu'nt of a definite end” (iip. 9-10). 

The following stalemenls oceur in the con¬ 
cluding part of the report: 

“ We have found that there is no sphere of national 
activity, of national life and thought, whicli does not 
in some way touch the object that we have in view. 
Ancient thought is in-woven in the fabric of our modern 

life... .that it would be a national disa.stnr if chxssi- 

cal studies were to disappear from our education or to 
be confined to a small cla.ss of the (‘ommunity is con¬ 
ceded by men of every school.That wliich con¬ 

tributes to the development of the finest minds should 
not. be denied lo any of our people" (.p. 268). 







DADAIISlf 

Ww it a Lag'pntt ? 

By S. N, ray, M.A. ph.i>. 


Maiishal Petain has set up a court with a 
view to fixing the responsibility for the defeat 
of the French people. There is no doubt that 
the ex-ministers were, in a great measure, guilty 
of gross negligence and miscalculation. They 
had belittled the resourcefulness and striking 
ability of the aggressor and had done nothing 
to build up an army well-equipped for the pur¬ 
pose, nor had they been able to rouse the 
consciousness of their countrymen to Uie great 
danger lurking ahead. But it would be injustice 
to suppose that they alone were responsible for 
the humiliation with which their countiy has 
been overwhelmed. The Marshal ought to look 
deeper for the causes of his country’s fall and 
if he does sa, he would sec that the country was 
the victim of a widespread demoralization which 
is amply reflected in its literature. It is truism 
to say that the literature and art of a country 
are but the portraiture of its innermost life. It 
is well known that the English and French 
poetry of our day is hopcdessly decadent. The 
true writers of post-war England and France 
are muddle-headed jugglera of words, composers 
of meaningless free verses and makers of fan¬ 
tastic forms and stupid jokes which none but 
their own coteries appreciate and admire. In 
no preceding age literature had been so silly and 
senseless. The vicissitudes of the last great war 
gave rise to a spirit of cynicism, recklessness and 
irresponsibility all over Europe and America, a 
little wave of which splashed even our distant 
shores. If the honour of France stands humbled 
today, it is considerably due to this ti'imsfor- 
mation of the spirit w;hich has undermined the 
morale of the whole nation. 

Dadaism, whose story I am going to narrate 
here, was bom of the engulfing tide of spiritual 
unrest which * swept over ^ continent of 
Europe, particularly France, mad with the 
success of the war and consequent prosperity. 
The word Dada means fiobby^horae. It leapt 
into use under curious circumstances. It was 
at 6 o’clock^ on the 8th February, 19l6/Bt the 
Terrace Calv in Zurich that a groUp of pffsons 
of European nationaliti^ wetu si^ng ovvitheit 
ooffe wdien Tristan 'Ssis^,, a <Runittiaii' mtcl<» 
)U 0 tuaI>i<opcned a dictionaiy/^hd tHe first word 
miM was Dada' tnd the mb^veroent 


was bora. The gi-oup had been infected with a 
common spirit long before the word was dis¬ 
covered. It but gave them a name. 

Negativism, revolt, destruction of all values, 
Dada was a violent protest against art, litera- 
trae, morals and society. As David Gascoyne, 
a critic of the movement, has said, It spat in 
the eye of the world.” Life is a riddle to 
everyone living. To the Dadaist it was a harder 
one. To his baffled * 80 ul, suicide seemed the 
only solution of the problem. In fact, DatU 
was a form of suicide, a manifestation of limalie 
despair. It is no wonder that suffermg from 
this state of mind, Jacques Vache, an anarchist 
and one who greatly influenced the Dada move¬ 
ment, committed suicide in 1918. In Dada and 
Surrealist magazines the subject of suicide 
evoked a keen interest. Extreme individualists 
of all nationalities, all of whom were in revolt 
against the epoch shared this morbidity. 
Nothing can better illustrate the mental attitude 
of these people than the statement of Ribemont- 
Dessai^cs, a prmoinent Dadaist, who asked the 
unavailing question, “ What is beautiful ? What 
is ugly ? What is great, strong, weak ? 

.What am I ? Don’t know. Don’t know, 

don't know, don’t know.” All values had been 
upset, all traditions confused, the axioms and 
postulates by which the world had hitherto 
been understood, had .suddenly lost their 
significance, 

Zurich during the war was full of refugees 
fi-ora Central Europe. There were German 
pacifists, Hungarians, Rumanians, Russiaq 
revolutionaries. Lenin himself was there. 
Though the general atmosphere was political, 
there were writers, artists, cubists, futurists, and 
expressionists among the emigres, the leading 
spirit of the literary group was Tristan Tzaris, 
the Rumanian, who was joined, 1^ • Hans Arp, 
the Alsatian poet and artist. Td give Dadaism 
a local habitation, Hugo Ball, a young German 
poet, opened a oafb, the Cabaret VoUair 0 >, vrhere- 
pictures were exhibited, poenis read and concerts 
given by a balalaika orchesUa, Npn-conform- 
ism, as may.bo expected, was the keynote of the 
proceedings. At this time the tem, ’’Negro 
music,? had risefi to ptipulartty. 

” Gothic,? immsnsebr used in J^ish literatiuu 
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in the latter part of the 18th century, it simply 
meant strand, anti-traditional. It showed 
hardly any influence of Africa. Tlie Dadaists to 
mark their revolt against European civilizHtion. 
found the expression as a sort of refuge and 
presented poems and music in their soirees and 
exhibitions which they designated Negro. The 
following may be regarded as a type of poetry 
which the Dadaists enjoyed : 

“ in your inside there are emoking lampe 
the ewamp of blue honey 
cat crouched in the gold of a flemieh inn 
boom boom 

lots of sand yellow bicyclist 
Chateauneuf des papes 

Manhattan there ai-e tubs of excrement befui-e 
you 

mbaze mbaze bazebaze nilegauga garoo. 

Such were the poems^ They reveal the un¬ 
balanced state of mind and the unsettled taste 
which are associated with the post-war poetry. 
High seriousness which makes for the greatness 
of poetry is absolutely wanting in them. Much 
of the stuff, product of the same forces, can be 
met with in the Modem Book of English Verse 
published by Faber and Faber. 

So extravagant was the spirit of levity 
with which the authors of the movement were 
imbued that a New York member, Marcel 
Duchamp, in order to show his disgust for con¬ 
temporary art sent to the New York S<Aon des 
Independmts a simple marble lavatory-bowl 
which he entitled Fountain. It was of course 
rejected. 

In a Dadaist soiree at Zurich five people 
dressed in stove-pipes ))erformcd a dance. An 
exhibition was held at Cologne in 1920 where 
CoRages* entitled Fatagaga (short for Fabri¬ 
cation of guaranteed gasometric pictures) w'ere 
presented. The visitors had to pass through a 
])ublic lavatory in order to enter the gallery. 
Inside, the 8pectatoi*8 were provided with 
hatchets with which they could attack the 
exhibits. At the end of the gallery a young 
girl, dressed in white for his first communion, 
stood reciting obscene poems. The spirit of des¬ 
truction and sacrilege was rampant all around 
and the exhibition had to be closed down by the 
police. 

In 1920, Paris became the meeting place 
of the Dfulaists of th^ world and Tristan Tzara, 
the high priest of the movement, found an en- 
•thiisiaslic reception there. Shortly after his 
arrival, a Dada matinee was organised in one 
of the well-known concert kails of the city. 

* Pictures cat from magazines, newspapen, etc., and 
stUtik together in fantarac combuiafloiu. It was first 
tottodricM by'Max' Ernst, the Dididat punter. 


People feeling sure that there was something 
outrageously “modem” and “clever” flocked 
in large numbers. After the recital of some 
peeras which nobody understood, paintings were 
exhibited. One of them was the printed repro¬ 
duction of Mona Lisa with a pair of moustaches 
painted on her face and bearing an inscription 
underneath Lhooq (undoubtedly phonetical 
spelling of cockney “I^k ”). This item over, 
Tzara rose to read the Dada manifesto,, but 
began to read a newspaper article instead to the 
accompaniment of ringing electric bells. The 
performance came to an end amidst tumult and 
uproar. 

In spite of such scandals, public curiosity 
had been aroused about the meaning and signi¬ 
ficance of Dadaism. What was it, the public 
asked. Was it a new system of ideas, a new 
form of expression ? Was Dada serious or was 
it simply a large-scale leg-pull 7 Was it a 
systematic revolt or a delirium ? These were 
the questions which agitated the public mind. 
It seems clear from ite symptoms that Dada 
was the delirium of high fever caused by the 
deep spiritual unrest of the time. To Dada the 
past was dead and the future was powerless to 
be born. This feeling of belonging nowhere 
gave rise to a sense of despair and utter irres¬ 
ponsibility and expressed itself in manifold 
forms of lunacy. 

A movement that seeks its inspiration from 
such spiritual nihilism cannot live long. The 
extravagance of Dada set everyone against it 
and brought about a rupture even in its own 
ranks. The peak of its absurdity was reached 
on 26th May, 1920, when a Dada Festival was 
held at the Salle Gaveau, one of Paris’s most 
respectable concert-halls, well-known for classi¬ 
cal music. Never was an audience presented 
with such a mixtiu% of vulgarity, destnicticism 
and childishness. The programme, among others, 
included the personal appearance of Charlie 
Chitlin (perhaps to ridicule the low taste of the 
public), a discussion on the sex of Dada, a feat 
of boxing without tears. It also announced that 
“ the dadaists will pull their hair out in public.” 
The first and the last features of the perfor¬ 
mance, however, did not take place. The 
programme was utilised for the purpose of hur¬ 
ling insults and abuse at the audience, who were 
not slow to respond. During one of the intervals, 
a party of young people went out to the butcher’s 
shop in the n«ghbourhood and came hack with 
a stock of i^ced law meat and tomatoes which 
flew through the air at the head of the perform¬ 
ers. ' Th^ plashed the „ gilded haU and the 
audience. The Dadaists on the platfoma were 
not to be dismayed, rather ih^: were delighted 



'txrfiT OF thEf'AtWLESCfiNTS ‘ 

to see this manifestation of their own spirit decreasing interest and diejl^ a natural death, 
among the public. They took up the missiles Tsara tried his best to keep it g iving for some 
and flung them with equal veheraenee at the time, but a feud between him and Andr^'Brtton, 
culprits. Pandemonium ensued for a while, the Surrealist at one time its ardent champioft, 
The public returned home with the feeling that precipitated its end. The liquidation of the 
Dada was sacrilegious, subversive and altogether movement, however, strengthened the cause of 
outrageouh. Tlie movement after this evoked Surrealism. 


DIET OF THE ADOLESCENTS 

By Da. B. GANGULY, m.b. 
Member, Sanitary Board, Bengal 


Accobdino to McCarrison “The ideal of nutrition 
is to help the frowth of the different parts of 
the body and to keep them in a fit condition.” 
Tn order to keep the growth and maintenance 
in proper order, the quality and quantity of the 
food .should be such as to allow the different parts 
of the body <?) grow nonnally, after meeting with 
all the requirement for the proper upkeep of 
the body and the repair of the tissues constantly 
lost due to wear and tear. 

In the adolescent period all parts of the 
body arc growing. Some of the glands begin to 
function at this period of life and all the glands 
have to be more active at this age, hence the 
problem of nutrition at this period needs special 
attention. 

The main objects for which we take food 
are two fold. First, to supply energy for the 
normal functions of the body and to maintain 
the body temperature That this ordinary nor¬ 
mal function means quite a lot of work, will be 
evident when we note that the heart and lungs 
have to work incessantly all along, whdther wc 
work or are at rest and do not move about, talk, 
think or read. The glands have to work to keep 
the body temperature at a constant level. This 
energy and heat supply are done by rice, atta, 
barley, pulses and various products which supply 
the * carbohydrates' and by ghee, oil, lard, etc., 
the so-called ‘ fat ’ constituents of the body. My 
object is not concerned with these daily and 
constant functions of the body. 

The second necessity for which food is taken 
is the buildipg up and growth of the body, to 
mainitain it and keep it in propei* working order. 
This is done by the protein and mineral consti¬ 
tuents of the food we take and the “ Vitamins ” 
we get with them, 'niese remove the factors 
that cause hindrance to the growth, k^p.the' 
organs in prefer tone and prevent them fitnn 


getting diseased. These foods are milk and milk 
products, fresh fruits and vegetables, atta from 
which the bran has not been shieved off, fish, 
meat, dal, egg, etc. 

Protein is the chief constituent in every cell 
of which the body is made up and muscles and 
glands of our body are all formed of this. All 
proteins contain 'the five elements, namely, 
Nitrogen, Carbon, Oxygen, Hydrogen and 
Sulphur. 

The wear and tear of the body in normal 
health does require some protein for their re¬ 
pair, some protein is also required for the 
production of the honnoncs, such as insulin, 
thyroxin, etc., but the quantity necesi«ary for 
these is very small. The proteins are required 
in large quantities for the formation of the body 
and for its growth from birth to the eighteenth 
year: it is also necessary for the pregnant and 
lactating woman, when besides feeding her own 
body and the child's, the mother has to help the 
growth of the latter by supplying proteins and 
all tho necessary constituents. 

The maintenance requirements for the child 
at all ages except for a short period after birth, 
greatlv exceed the growth requirements. The 
following table shows these clearly : 


Age 

Weight Protein required for 

Kilogrammes maintenance growth 

Total 

At Birth 

.s 

2*5 

>3 

4-8 

4 Years 

15 

5*3 

1*28 

6*58 

8 Years 

24 

7-8 

1-54 

«-34 

14 Years 

.. « 

13-1 

3-.33 

16-43 

18 Years 

.. flO 

17-8 

1-28 

19-07 


TTie quantity of protein necessary for 
growth is ap'^rent from aboye. Hie quantity 
of protein for the Imdy maintenance of the adult 
can be easily expressed. The relactiye require¬ 
ments of protein for growth and maintenance, 
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in, the child and ihe adolescent me constantly 
ehangin^, hence the problem of pratein, whidi 
is of very poor valup in the early stage of life, 
may become more important at a later stage of 
life when grciwth requirements are becoming 
lesser than t>he maintenance requirements, Ttic 
<!l»(»iee of quality the«;forc l)econM;s rather a 
(wjinplicated que^ion. 

Three njetJusls of ^•XJ)erinienl are used to 
determine tlu^ ability of prob'ins to satisfy 
jiruwih requirtiinents. 

1. Miiiiinuui jnotein contents of ihe diet 
which permits normal growdh of the ratt. 

Foods of :iniinnl Foods of vt-KelnbU* '/r 

oriK'ii ori«?in 

Milk . - S WhoI«! wheat .. 10 

Muaclo .. !♦ Total rice, rnaiz#- 16 to 17 

Liver 'J Barley Protien 16 to 17 

Kidnev .. 6 Pea-flonr ,. 18 

IJ. Rais of etjUal weight are fed for 30 
days on the same diet, containing 10%'of pro¬ 
teins. The proteins for each batch of rut-s arc 
taken from different sourees. 

The following table shows the weight inere- 
meiit-s of rats of different groups. 

Prodxjcta of smimiil Products of vcKetublc 

origin origin 

Milk 2-K6 Flour (Maida) 0-SS 

MukcI«> .. 3*16 Atta (from 

Liver 2*82 whole (nttins) 1-4 

Heart 3*11 Rice 

Pig liver 3-54 (whole grain) 1 <ol-6 

Pig kidney .. 3*06 Barley 

(whole p-nin) 1 -2 to 1 -9 

Thu's the growth of rats given animal 
proteins is much more than those given vege¬ 
table proteins. 

III. The finding out r>f co-efficienl (.f 
nitrogen retention : 

This is found oirt. by calculations from the 
Nitrogen intake of the animal and the amount 
of Nitrogen excreted from 'their stool and urine. 
This requires complicated knowledge of Bio¬ 
chemistry and we need not consider these. These 
experiments are carried out on pigs. They grow 
very rapidly and as such require much gi'eater 
amount of protein for their growth tban it is 
necessary for their maintenance, and therefore 
the results arc prominer^tly apparent. 

All these three experiments go to show that 
proteins of animal origin, c.g., milk, fish, egg, 
meat are much superior for the purposes of 
growdh to the proteins of vegetable origin obtain- 
c(f from, cereal, pulses, beans, etc. Milk takes 
the fir$t place m thee^ examinations. Tf tve 


take the co-efficient of Nilrogm retention factor 
of milk as l(X), those of other products are as 
follows: 

Meat 77, Soya Beans 70, Barley 66, Pea 
fiour 56, VMieat 51, I.«entil flour 38, Bean flour 
36. 

Protein becomes assimilated in our body 
after passing into different dtages by being 
converted finally into amino-acids. All proteins 
are converted into many kinds of amino-acids. 
Different amino-acids are found in different pro¬ 
teins and some of them yield a special kind of 
annou-aeids. Man can not assimilate all the 
varieties of ainino-acids and some of these are 
very harmful to us. Dr. L. B. Mendal and others 
have carried oift various experiments on the 
jn’oteins. They have divided the proteins into 
three classes. 

I. Complete. Prateim : Any one of these, if 
present in sufficient quantity, is capable of pro¬ 
per maintenance and growdh of the body. Tliese 
are Casein and Lactalbumin of Milk, Glycinin 
of Soya bean and Gluteline of Maize. 

II. Partially mcompk te : Jife can Ih‘ 
maintained on those but they arc useless for the 
purpose of grow'th, Gliadiu fd’ Wheat, Hordein 
of Barley and Prolamin of Ry(“ are examples of 
this variety. 

III. Incomplete ; These amino-acids are 
not capable of supporting gi*ow th or maintenance 
of human body and us such are useless to us. 
Zein of Maize and Gelatin are such things. 

Let us consider W’ha't quantity of protein is 
necessary foi‘ us. As already said, wc require 
j)rotein for the repair of tissues and for the 
production ''d .some honnono.s {c.g., thyroxin, 
insulin, etc.) which require certain amino-acids 
for their foi-niation. In health the body re¬ 
quires very little nitrogen for its maintenance. 
The energ>’ requirementa of the body for the 
functioning of the various organs and the mus¬ 
cular encrg\' are found in the carbohydrates and 
fats. It has been found from various experiments 
that about 3 grammes of Nitrogen are lost daily 
due to wear and tear of a normal man weighing 
about 70 kilogrammes (154 lbs.). One gramme 
of Nitrogen is found in 6-25 gramme of Protein, 
oherefore according to calculations we re< 3 uire 
18*75 gramracfi of Protein daily for our mainte¬ 
nance. Wc have already found out that all 
proteins are not assimilate in the body (defined 
as Digestive Utilization) and even ihe assimila¬ 
ted quantity 6an not be used (defined as 
Biological Value) l)y the body for its benefit. 
These have been found out by experimerfts. The 
following table shows the Digestive Utilization 
of Prot^iu; 
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m 


Produutc of aaimal Producta of vegetable, 

origm origin . .. 


Meat .. 90. to 98 % 

Wheat Bread 

75 to 74 % 

Fuo .. 93 to 98 

tf 

Pear 

75 ,. 

Milk .. 90 to 99 

tt 

Lentil 

59 „ 



Soya Bean and 




Potatoe 

85 



New Potatoes 

25 ,. 

The Biological value of a few food stuffs is 

given below : 




Animal Products 


Vegetable I’roduel.-^ 

Muscle 

98 

Pulses 

40 ui 00 

Milk 

90 

Make 

60 

Fish 

90 

Roots 

66 to 72 

Pork 

76 

Wheat 

70 

Shell Fish 

72 

Rice 

80 


In botli the alM)Vc tables tlu; suporinrity of 
protein from animal origin to those of the vege¬ 
table origin is apparent. 

I'i. has already been shown in tht; finst table 
the Protein requirements both for the niainte- 
nanee and growth in different ages. Instead of 
using only one A'ariety of Protein, much better 
results have been knowm to follow from the utili¬ 
sation of protein obtained from various suurce?. 
'rhe protein fi'om one source supplements those 
g<'t from oilier source, as wc get from these differ¬ 
ent sources all the varieties of unirnn-acid-r 
necessary for proper growth :ind nutrition. The 
different, cereals, such as wheat, rie,e. maize, 
supplement one another and all cereal'.' are 
supplemented by pulses and roots. The products 
of animal origin supplement the cereals better 
than products of vegetable origin. ^lilk i- very 
near to meat, and fi.sh in its protein value, but 
because of its richness in vitamins and such 
minerals as calcium and phosphorus it is the 
best, of diets for the child and pregnant and 
lactating women. 

Varioas experiments have been made in 
alnio^ all civilized 'ooun'tries by eminent 
scientists to find out the t'xact quantity of 
protein essentially necessary for the normal 
individual. In Europe and America 100 grammes 
of protein as daily allow'ance have been accepted 
by the nutritionists. This figure has been 
accepted by the Commission of the League of 
Nations, with the proviso that it should include 
at least 37 grammes of protein of animal origin. 

The greatest amount of research on nutri¬ 
tion has been done, in U. S. S. R. Tlie 
Nutritionists of Soviet Russia think that at least 
120 grammes of protein should be used daily to 
make the people of the county’ vigorous and 
sturdy., According to McCarrison,. the people 
of the North Western Frontier Province, the 
Punjab and Kashmir are healthier, more 
en(}rgetio and vigorous than tiie average English¬ 


man. They take about 80 grauuaes of {Nfotein 
daily. i ; , •* 

The present Director of tlie Coonoew 
Research Laboratory, Col. Aykroyd has Sugges¬ 
ted the following allowance of daily protein for 
persoas of different ages : \ 

Sex and Age Co-efficient Oraunnea Per Day 


Man 

.. 18 to 60 

i‘oe 

65 

Woman 

.. 18 to 60 

1-85 

55 

Boy 

.. 10 to 17 

1-20 

80 

Girl 

.. 10 to 17 

MO 

70 

Child 

.. 6 to 9 

0-90 • 

60 

Child 

Woma'n 

2 to 6 

0-60 to 0-80 

40 to 60 

Pregnant 

• . . . 

100 

65 

T<actaling 

. . 

1-.V) 

85 


It slumld be remembered that proteins of 
animal origin are better assimilated and utilized 
by us, than those from vegetable origin, and are 
therefore much superior from the point of view 
of nutrition. 

Society everywhere takes milk and in 
•some places egg as vegetable product, but both 
of these products come from the animal w'O'rld. 
The proteins of vegetable origin may be quite 
sufficient for persons above 55 or 60 years of 
ago, when the rndtabolism of the body is slowing 
flown. It is certainly not the best type of diet 
for an adult, as he has to lead a more vigorous 
life. Ff»r the growing child, the adolescent, for 
woHien fluring the period of maternity, this pro¬ 
tein of anim.'d origin is essential to ‘the normal 
growth. 

Not only are the vegetable proteins inferior, 
but in many parts of the world it is impossible 
to get a supply of adequate amount of Calcium 
from the entirely vegetable diet. 

If is weil-known that mentally and 
physically vigorous races of the world arc not 
those who live on vegetables. People of North 
India, who use plenty of milk and some meat 
are much more healthier, stronger and more 
vigorous than the inhabitants of Southern India. 
In East Africa the Masai, whose diet mainly 
consists of fermented milk and meat are indivi* 
dually stronger than their neighbourers who are 
vegetarians. In the animal kingdom, we find 
the tttf'at-catcrs, lions and tigers, arc more 
vigorous and energetic than the vegetarian 
buffaloes and elephants, although the latter 
are more bulky and stronger and capable of 
doing sustained work. • • * 

The Ticague of Nations declares in their 
report with emphas’s, “During growth, preg¬ 
nancy ayd lactation some animal protein is 
essential and in the growing period it should fonn 
a large proportion of the total proteins.”. The 
Jx^gue advises the use of 1*5 to 1*75 pints 
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(about 3 poas) of milk daily for every child. 
We get in the milk the best variety of prdteins 
which arc easily assimilated and are easily 
utilize({ by the body and are therefore the best 
diet for growth metabolism. 

For the proper growth, minerals like 
Calciuna, Phosphorus, Iron, etc., are as impor¬ 
tant as the proteins, although the amount 
necessary is much less than that of the proteins. 

Calcium is the chief mineral which we 
need most. 99% of the Calcium found in the 
body goes to die formation of bones and teeth 
which begin to be formed, when the child is in 
the womb of the mother and this continues upto 
the age of 18 or 19 years or more. Phosphorus 
like Calcium also goes into the foniiation of 
bone and teeth. Over 70% of the Phosphorus 
of the human body is found in these two things. 

Nature has supplied Calcium and Phospho¬ 
rus liberally in the milk of all the species of 
animals; it Is interesting to note that rate of 
growth of the sucklings of different animals 
varies with the quantities of Calcium and 
Pliosphorus in their milk. The Calcium, Protein, 
Phosphorus contents of their milk and days 
requin^d to double birth weight are given below : 

Dayarequir- 

nd to double Percentage composition milk. 


Species 

birth weight Protein 

Ash. 

Calc. 

Phosp. 

Human 

.. 180 

1-6 

0-2 

002 

0-02 

Horae 

.. 60 

2 

0-4 

009 

006 

Cow 

.. 47 

3-5 

0-7 

0-12 

0-09 

Goat 

.. 22 

3-7 

0-78 

014 

018 

Sheep 

16 

4-9 

0-84 

018 

OH 

Dog 

9 

7-4 

1-33 

0-82 

1-22 

Rabbit 

6 

14-4 

2-5 

0-65 

0-43 


From the above it should be learnt that the 
cow's and the pat’s milk contains an abundant 
supply of Calcium and Phosphorus and as such 
are very good for the growth of the child. 

The quantity of Calcium which should be 
available for the proper growth and maintenance 
in different ages and in different conditions has 
been summed up by Leitch as under : 

* Calcium 

. Age grammes daily 


Children and Adolescents 

i to 9 

0-9 

» 

.. 9 to 10 

1-0 

ff 

.. 10 to 16 

1-37 

if 

.. 15 to 17 

1-90 


.. 17 to 18 

1-20 


.. 18 to 19 

100 

• • • 

It 

.. 19 to 20 

0-9 

Adults 

• • ■ • 

0-55 



(0-76) 

Women : 

Pregnant ^d Lactating 

« 

200 


'fhe quantity of Calcium that we lake with 
our load is not often assimilated in the blood. 


but goes out with the excreta. Presence of 
large amount of fat in the diet of the child 
lessens its capacity for digcfikion and its body 
can not utilise fully the Calcium taken. The 
Oxalic Acids in the vegetables and fruits converts 
the calcium into Calcium Oxalate and it,is 
excreted, so, very little of this Calcium is avail¬ 
able for the body. 

Sherman has shown that we need daily 1 *32 
grammes of Phosphorus for proper metabolisin 
althougli accurately speaking 0*88 should be 
'sufficient. Unless the quantity of Calcium is 
double the quantity of Phosphoi*us taken, none 
of these are assimilated and no useful purixwe 
is served. 

The quantity of Iron necessary for our 
growth is veiy small and w'e get plenty of this 
h*om 'the leafy vegetabl(»», Salads, Cereals, Uals 
and meat we usually take. 

The staple or principal food of Bengalees 
consists of rice, curry with plenty of gravy 
(Jhole) and the Dal. These also we cook in 
such a way that most of the food becomes indi¬ 
gestible and usele.ss. Nc) wonder we are not 
getting proper nutrition and arc gettirtg weaker 
and loosing ground in the struggle for existence. 
)Ve must remedy this; the chief and perhaps the 
only way is to improve the quality of our 
National Diet, and thereby improve the health 
of (nir nation. 

If we Bengalees, want to use glu-c, butter, 
cream, and milk, the favourite foods of our 
gods, we mu.'di learn to take care of the cow. 
We must sec that tlu; cattle of Bengal are gra¬ 
dually improved. Government should also take 
adequate and isevere steps to eradicate the 
nuisance of adulteration. The law ha.s to he so 
amended that in place of small fines those demons 
who get rich by adulterating human food and 
to whom the health of the individual and the 
nation is of little consequence, should get heavy 
sentences including whipping. The rich 
merchants and not their officers should get these 
punishments. Deterrent sentences only will stop 
these vultures in human shape. 

The amouift of Protein necessary in the 
adolescent period is 20% more for, males 
80 grammes daily in place of 65 grammes neces- 
saiy for adult males) and 25% more for females 
(i.e., 70 grammes in place of 55 grammes for 
adult females). Similar increase in the quantitif 
of Calcium and Phosphorus is also indicated. 
Therefore, for the proper growth and functioning 
of the organs, in this adolescent period we must 
have frcMn 20% to 25% more food than those 
taken by adults. ITiis increase should be in the 
quantity of Protein froin animal origin, if we 
desire the bwt results. 





THE tALL OF FttAKC^ 


m 


Great changes have to be made in the cook¬ 
ing of our food. We have to get used to salac^ 
of fresh and green vegetables. Now-a-days we 
use most of the fish after f^ing them in oil. A 
good quantity of the nutritive Protein of fish 
and medt are lost in frying and some even be- 
eoftie indigestible. We have to learn to use these 
by boiling, grilling, steaming or baking. Rice, 
we have to eat without throwing away die water 
strained from it, which contains most of the 
minerals, vitamins and proteins of the rice. 
The cooking of rice has 'to be improevd, and 
made more scientific and useful. At present we 


only use the Carbohydrate of rice and about 
26% of the nutrition available from rice' is 
simply thrown away with the water ii^ which 
rice is boiled. The attention of our women 
and cooks should be drawn to this, so that we 
n^y get the full value of the food we buy. 

Attention should be drawn to another factor. 
Knowledge about die constituents of food is 
not the only thing. The food should ali^o be 
w'ell cooked, palatable, nice to look at: these 
factors excite appetite and make the food more 
digestible and capable of assimilation. 


THE FALL OF FRANCE 

Bv K. L. KUDVA, b.a., b.l. 


la THE fall of France due to the prevalence of 
the spirit of pleasure over the spirit of sacrifice ? 

Autheritics differ. General De Gaulle is of 
opinion : 

"This w.ifl a mechaoised war; our armies were 
blasted by the German mechaniwd forces. The people 
who were entirely re.sponsible for our disasters are those 
who whether as war ministers or high military comman- 
ders neglected to remodel the French Army. Those 
who in our country arc guilty of having lost the battle 
are it seems to me the leaden who were in command 
or who abuse their authority to lead us to throw down 
our arms whilst we still possessed them.” 

Mr. H. Wickham Steed in a recent B. B. C. 
talk atributes the failure to the fear of tlie 
French comfortable classes that Russian Bol¬ 
shevism or Communism may deprive them of 
their money. Henry Siegfried aava that the fall 
of France was due to the fact that Frenchmen 
had no passionate understanding that no material 
welfare, no property or possessions, no ease or 
freedom w'ere comparable to freedom. 

The pursuit of pleasure as such is not 
peculiarily a French weakness since 1918. 
Gay Paris was “ gay " for these several centuries. 
Berlin and liondon are no less so. It did not 
prevent French success in 1918. 

France has produced too many great men 
to say that she has produced one Hugo for many 
Daudets. Relationship fugitive or otherwise of 
the sexes ^ a complex matter. Uberty, especial¬ 
ly economic liberty, brings certain problems from 
which India is comparatively free. Blum’s 
(once Prime Minister of France) conception of 
sexual relationship m mu-riage is according to 
our ideas very much akin to our conception of 


sexual relations outside wedlock. Though we 
think so, still Paris is gay for foreigners. To 
Frenchmen (I quote from Pom by Emile Zola) 
Paris is: 

"A huge rat, in which the world fermented some* 
tiling of the beat and something of the worst, a frightful 
mixture such as a sorceress might have used, precious 
nowders mixed with filth, from all of which was to come 
the philtre of Love and Eternal Youth.” 

Or again, 

"Search the whole world through; it is ever upon 
the deck of Paris that we may best hear the flappmgs 
and quiverings of the full spread of the invisible sails 
of human progress.” 

The gaiety of France springs from her 
philosophy of joy. 

Is not the ^iety of Paris mixed with some¬ 
thing more spiritual. Cannot spirituality be 
found outside the churches and temples. The 
French writers are spiritual in a wide sense of 
the term. 

Nor is it only to Paris that humanity owes 
a deep debt of ^atitude. 

Western civilisation, to preserve which the 
present war is being fought, was first in feudal* 
times moving slowly and with difficulty towards 
greater liberty of thoi^ht and speech. It was 
from the French philosophers tillat there sprang 
a new and bold conception of liberty and 
broth^hood which set the world on fire. The < 
time-honoured privileges of rank, class, and 
wealth were sw^ away. Even now there is no 
colour bar in France. The French were the 
people of Europe char^ with the evolution of 
Republican and Social ideals. The ideal o{ free 
society was made possible by France. Rousseau 
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whoee imuiortul phrase. “ Man is born free but 
is every where in chains,” spread the gospel ol 
the burning and increasing faith in the common 
people,' the gospel of the unknown warrior oi 
society. 

Voltaire ])uinted the finger of scorn at every 
tiirune and mitre in Europe. It was lie thui 
bade humanity to “ erase the inl'anums 
Kcrasez Vinjavie. 

Truth has ever been on the march in f'lancc. 
The French Revolution was the giealcst adven¬ 
ture of the human spirit and was one of the 
greatest creative forces in history. Permanent 
changes grew out of it amid all tin- confusion anti 
bloodshed. 

Coming to modern times, liom France we 
have Auguste Comte the founder of Positivism, 
Sylvain Levi the Indologist, Koinain Rollatid 
the interpreter to the West of Ramakrislma 
Paramahamssj and Vivekananda, Prof, and 


Madame Curie of Radium fame^ Anatole 
France another great French w'riter, on the 
centenary of the birth of Emile Zola, paid this 
tribute to him : 

“There is oo peace anywhere save in juatipe, no 
repose save in Truth, Envy him I He was a momeni 
of the conscience of luankind.’' 

This is no empty boa.st. 

Noble words these ! Such a nation can 
n«•^■or be a pleasure-loving nation. 

Latterly France leaned on England in 
every matter. The failure to give Savarkar a 
political asylum, the course of the last war and 
this war ]>rovc8 that such dependence has been 
her banc. She has been wanting in vigilance, 
the price of liberty. 

t<et us hope that her eclipse is temporary. 
The world is under too great a debt of gratitude 
to her to hope otherw-ise. Vive In France. 


A Calcutta lane 
in the rains 



Wood-engraving 
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ENGLISH 

PRE-BUDDHIST INDIA : H\) Hntilal N. Mchhi, 
M.A. Published by Exawbirr Pvcsk, Hombny. t/.W). 
Pp. xxvi-\-i61. 

The aim of the author is to “present a connected 
idea of ancient Indian life !«5 protrayed in the Jataka 
stories.’’ He h-as divided the book into five sections 
dealing with five diffenmt a,sppcts; political, adminis¬ 
trative, economic, social and geographical. 

As the author very corn'ctly anticipated, his ‘claim 
to the Jatakii*»tories being a faithful representation of 
the pre-Buddha period ’ will be disputed by many, and 
we wLsh he had .stuck to his original idea of naming the 
book as ‘Ancient India in the Jatakas.’ As he himself 
.admits, ‘ the kings and princes mentioned in the Jataka 
stories did not belong to a single periml. of time,’_ and 
the .same thing may well be tme of the I’emaining 
iispecls of ancient Indian life portrayed in the Jatakas. 
In any case there are not anffiident grounds for his belief 
that these otln'r asi)ecta belong to 800-600 B.C. 

Siibjf'ct to this disclaimer we have nothing but un¬ 
stinted jiruLsp and admiration for the actual performance 
of the author. It is a monumental work in every sense 
of the term. 'Plie brilliant analysis of the data sup¬ 
plied bv the Jatakas and thi'ir clafwification and treat¬ 
ment show industry, research and critical ability of a 
high order. The work is said to be a revised form of 
the thesis submitted to the Univeraity of Bombay for 
the M.A. degree in 1935. The author is thus evidently 
young in age and his achievements are therefore all the 
more creditable. He has not only been veiy thorough 
and painstaking in his collection of facts, but has arrang¬ 
ed them in a clear logical ortler. Above_ all he h^ 
treated them in a detached impartial spirit and his 
comments are always full of learning, brief and to the 
point. We have no hesitation in saying that this learn¬ 
ed treatise on the Jatakas is by far the best and most 
comprehensive that has yet been written on this subject, 
and the author has laid the students of Indian histop^ 
under a deep debt of gratitude for bringing within 
easy reach the rich and varied contents of the Jataka 
stories. 

It is beyond the scope of the priwent review to 
discuss in detail the various important features of the 
work. But stiy I should like to draw the special atten¬ 
tion of the reader to Chapter I. in which the author 
has tried to arrange the kin^ and dynasties mentioned 
in the Jatakas in a chronological sequence, and collected 
available information abogt them from other sources. 
In this connection I would draw his attention to the 
fact that in his remarks about King Mago mentioned 


ill Sankiccit Jataka (p. 30) he ignores the existence of 
the King Maues called also Moga. But apart from such 
slight omissions here and there—which are inevitable in 
such a comprehensive undertaking,—the author’s lre«t- 
ment of the data for political histoi’y is both interesting 
and informative. The facts he has collected from the 
Jatakas about almost every important phase of life in 
ancient India would be of the greatest help to any one 
who wanl,s to obtain a true picture of India's ^ia.st, as 
it really was and not as it ha.s been believed to Be. We 
whole-heartedly congratulate the author and welcome 
his work as one of the most important additions to 
literature on ancient Indian histoiy and civilisation in 
recent years. 

R. C. Majumi).\k 

1 BELIEVE—THE .PERSONAL PHILOSOPHIES 
OF TWENIT-THREE EMINENT MEN AND 
AVOMEN OF OUR TIME : Published by George 
Allen <fe Vnurin, Lid., Londm. 

The book, as its title indicates, is a collection of 
beliefs expressed by several modern notabilities rn 
points of Religion, Morals, Sociology, and the W crlu in 
general. The contributors are W. H. Auden, Pearl 8. 
Buck. Stuart Chase, Albert Einstein, Havelock Ellis, 
E. M. Forster. J. B. S. Haldane, Lancelot Hogben, Julian 
Huxley, Sir Arthur Keith, Harold J. Ijwki, Lin Yutang, 
Emil Ludwig, Thomas Mann, Jacques Maritain, Jules 
Romains, Bertrand Russell, John Strachey, James Thur- 
ber, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Beatrice Webb, H. G. 
Wells and Rebecca West. 

It makes a most fascinating study, thougii the 
reader is at first lost in the bewildering variety of 
opinions expressed by the contributors. In short, it is a 
tessellated mosaic, as is to be expected when people of 
such widely divergent views as Emil Ludwig and Julian 
Huxley. Einstein and Haldane, Havelock Ellis and 
Jacques Maritain, express themselves with a ^to. And 
what a variety I Some are frankly atheists, like Russell 
and Einstein; a few, like Haldane and Huxley, agnos¬ 
tics; and others still, like Ludwig and Maritain are 
believers in a Divinity. It is unforttfnate, perha^w, 
that they can think of God only in terms of Christiani¬ 
ty : and Christianity has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. It is significant that even a Staunch ' 
Catholic like Maritain fails to convince us about his 
religious sentiments. It is still more significant that 
liudwig does, and being a Jew, he believes in only half 
the Gospel I • ... .. ... 

As on questions of Religion, the contributors hoW 
very different views about polities, and the present 
social order. There are communists, and democrats, and 
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republicans. Tl«;y all disagree. The only thing they 
have in common is an ardent desire for a better world, 
a futile and palhelii; creed in face of a crumbling 
civil^tion, and a generation op its way to iumihilation. 

Each and e\'ety essay is a brilliant exposition of 
(lie personal jihilosophy of a man or woman far nbo\e 
the average in intelligence, and it is slightly shocking to 
oljservc a note of pessitninn pf*rv'«ding the beliefs of 
most of (hem. Because the optimi.sm of Haldane and 
Pearl Buck, and (he fatalism of Kinslein and Huxley, 
lmvc‘ nothing in common wi(h the accepted .si'iiw's of Uie 
terms, and are far more akin to a <lownrigh( pes.simism 
us iieople understand it. The only real comfort comes 
from the East from Lin Yutang, who exjire.sses the 
Taoist Philosophy (hus : "'I’he World will right itself. 
Take a long view and you are comforted.” 

The topic of war has naturally crept into all the 
o.ssa.vs. Perhaps none has expre.s.-ed himself so vigor- 
nii.-^ly as Ein.stein on this point. 

“The man,” he writes, “who enjoys marching in 
line and file to the .strains of mu.sic falls below my cou- 
tenirit: hi'—I’eeeived his great brains by mistake—the 
spinal cord would have been amply sufficient. The 
heroism at command, this sen.seles.s violence, this accurs¬ 
ed bombast of t'atriotisrn—how intensely I despise 
them ! Wir is low and despicable, and I had rather 
be smitten to shred* than iiarticipate in such doings.” 

And meanwhile all that is finest and best in this 
day and age get .slaughtered, while the rest sit .still in 
helple.ss su.spen.se. .straining every nerve in (he forlorn 
hope of hearing the flutter of the wings of peace, amid 
the roar of bomber* overheafl. 

AnyY.\KrM.vii Rkn* 

THE PAPACY TN POLITICS TODAY ; By 
Joi>eiih i\fcCnb(\ Published by lEa/ts it Co., London. 
Si'riind Edition. Pp. xii-^lOd. Price Is. 

Three yearn ago when this book was first published, 
(he astonishing revelations of Joseph McCabe about the 
Vatican intriguc.s in different countries of the world, 
created a sen,sat ion among Catholic.s as w»'ll as non- 
Cntholies. No new chapter has been added to the 
second edition but each ehmpter contains a note ex¬ 
plaining (he developments in each country .since the 
fimt edition was published. 

Tlie author, who was a Pranci.scan priest and had left 
the Church, published his Decay of the. Church of Home 
in 1909, and gained the i-eputation of being an authority 
of Catholic history* de.spite the amiable sarca.sm of 
Mr. H. G. Wells who characterized him as “ a grim old 
Ironside lurking in an .alloy in P’leet Street for the fiist 
rumour of a Papist plot.” Revolts against the Catholic 
Church are nothing new in histoiy. nor is religious per¬ 
secution a monopoly of the Vatican. Apart from theo¬ 
logical controversies, there have been attempts even in 
recent timi's to reform the Church and adapt it to 
modern conditions. The democratic movement led by 
Don Romolo Murri and the “Catholic modernism.” a 
rather ilaring movement led by Minocchi and Buonaiuti, 
were promptly suppressed for the lack of adequate 
.social backing. The mission of McCabe K'cms to bo, 
therefor#, to create an enlightened curiosity among the 
English,and American Catholics about what m.ay be 
broadly* chameteriaed .as the foreign fwlicy of ,the Vati¬ 
can and thus alienate their support and sympathy for 
such an intriguing autocracy. McCabe doee^ not dis¬ 
cuss theology; he attacks the secular organization of 
the temporal power that is the Pbpe. ” Although the 
findin^p of the author can hardly be disputed, his inter¬ 
pretations have not always been impartial and free from 
propagandistic savour. 


The author reveals through a most convincing array 
of facts and figures the hand of the Vatican in the 
Spanish Civil War, the Pope’s unholy alliaimc with the 
Italian FascsU and German Nazis for building up a 
united front against godless Russia, the Vatican intri¬ 
gues in Austria, France, Poland, Mexico, Japan and the 
English-speaking countries. He .shows how the Vatican 
agents in these countries control the pres.*, the »radio. 
the public library, the publisher’s office and .so on. He 
traces the successes and failures of Vatican d^jilomacy 
in the recent years and t'oints out the growing discord 
between the Ftt.scists and the Pope. The author, |jow- 
ever, sees in .socialism and Soviet Russia the greatest 
challenge to the Catholic Church and think.s that “ the 
ivaction some day will be terrible.” The author’s hope 
is summarised neatly in the following observation : “Wo 
cannot evade the conclusion that in les.s than twenty 
years after 1917, the Church . . . lost something like 
50,000.000 members, owing mainly, though by no means 
entirely, to the propaganda of socialism, communism 
and s.vndica]i8m.” 

Monindba Moiuk 

A SCIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY : By Elizabeth Fraser, published by 
C. R. Jain, 110, Chveiand Gardens, London'. 

The manuscript of this book of a learned European 
lady wa.s “ refused by everyone of the half-a-dozcn 
British publishers to whom it was offei*ed.” The reason 
for the refusal probably was that the author attempted 
to prove that the seed of Christkmily uiis taken from 
India in the 6th ccntuiy B.C. and that its tloctrines 
agreed in e\'cry particular with Jainism : The 24 Elders 
of a book of St. John’.s Revelation were derived from 
the Tirthankaras and the Siddhas (perfect souls) of 
Jainism. Starting with Mahavira. the science of Salva¬ 
tion was progressively developed by Buddha and other 
spiritual leaders of Asia including Jc,sh.s Christ. This 
the author attempts to prove through the twelve chap- 
tcre of the book, which .should be ^ad carefully by all 
dispassionate stuilent.s of coiniiaralive religion. 

Kaijdas Nao 

WHITHER WOMAN : By Y. M. Rcge, M.A., LL.B. 
Published by the Popular Book Depot, Bombay. Pp. 
2S5. Price Rs. 0 or 10s. net. 

Whither Woman is a revised version of a" thesis 
that had been prepared under the expert guidance of 
Prof. G. S. Ghuiye, Head of the Sociology Department 
of the Bomb.ay University. This generally assures a 
thoroughness in collectmg information and a shifting 
analysis of data. The reviewer takes this ^rportunity 
of pa,ying a tribute to the solid work in social research 
done by Prof. Ghurye and hi.s students in Bombay. 

The subject of the book is a critical .study of the 
.social life and thought of the Western woman. Tlie 
author has spared no pains to get himself acquainted 
with the relevant literature. He ha.s traced the history 
of woman’s po.sition straight from dntiquity, taken it 
through Greek, Roman and mediaeval stages to modem 
times. In the second part, the knotty problem of sex- 
ethics is discussed. The changes which have taken 
place in the idea and institution of marriage receive 
their due attention. In part three, certain misguided 
ideals of .*ex-equality and economic independence of the 
woman are exposed. Throughout, Mr. Rege takes up 
what is so natural to a male sociologist, viz., a sensible 
attitude. He says that motherhood is a supreme func¬ 
tion and enlightened mothe.'hood has its rights and 
duties. Probably his stress has been more on duties 
than on rights. He is for freedom, not for independence. 
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The reviewer does not know what the weateru 
woman will think about it. But as a student of socio¬ 
logy he confesses to a feeling of nervousness in tackling 
such a vast and unfamiliar subject. This is no reflec¬ 
tion on the quality of the work, which is certainly satis¬ 
fying. Will Mr Rege now take up on a wider scale a 
cross-sectional study of the changing status and views 
of wbmen on marriage in the community and in the 
province to which he belongs. It will be an excellent 
continuation of the work the fruits of which the reviewer 
has had the pleasure of complimenting once before. It 
will* also bring out in relief the incidence of western 
ideas on the habits of Indian women. Mr. Rege’s wide 
reading and gra.sp of social i)hilosophy which arc 
apparent in the pages of this book should stand him 
in good stead. 

Dhurjati Mukkrji 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUGHAL INDIA (15:^ 
1707 A.D.) ; By FroJ. Sri Rmn Sharma, M.A., D. A. V. 
Collcye, Luhurc. Published by the Karunlak Pub¬ 
lishing Huusi, Bfjmbay. 1039. Pp. S06. Price Its. 2-S. 

Prof. Sri Ram Sharma is fairly well-known to 
iludcnts of medieval Indian history a.s a prolific writer 
and an indefatigable and enthusiastic researcher. He 
luis turned out a really first-rate work and rendered a 
Nciy great .senice to Ids fellow-workers in the field by 
juiblishing his Bibliography of Mughal ludia deal¬ 
ing with the Ijcrsian. Sanskrit, \crnacuiar, and European 
sourco.>s of the history of the first .six Mughal Emperors 
from Babur to Attrangzib. 

Sir Judunalh Sarkar in his Foreword to this book 
say.s. “ This lit,tie book, crammed with useful informa¬ 
tion, will be of very great practical help to those of u-- 
who want to carry on re.searches in the history of medie¬ 
val India.Prof. Shanua has given detailed anal.yse.s 

and full -descriptions of some of the rarest Mss and 
of the Administrative Manual and Gazetteer class of 
Pemiaii works. His exposure of the wholesale plagiarism 
by Kluifi Khan ojiens a new line of study in Mughal 
historical bibliography and deser\’es the fullest investi¬ 
gation. It is a discovery of first-rate interest” tp. vi). 

This little book under review fully deseiTes the 
praise it has received from the cautious and unsparing 
jam of Sir Jadunath. Space does not jiermit us to 
point out the manifold excellence.s of thi.s book and 
f'stimate fully the much-needed help and sendee render¬ 
ed by Prof. Sharma. who in the course of his search 
travelh'd far and wide in India to study mss in well- 
known libraries. 

Every beginner in the fieltl of research, every seri¬ 
ous student of Mughal history as well as the average 
teacher of it will find this indispensable book worth 
hundred tintes its price. We congratulate Prof. Sharma 
on Ihe un(|ualified success of his latest literary venture. 

, K. R. Qanunco 

THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR IN 
INDIA : By U. Shiva Ham. VniversUy of Delhi. 
Pp. ITl+viii and an Index. Price not mentioned. 

This is the text of the Sir Kikabhai Premchand 
Readership Lectures delivered in 1933. The author is 
Professor of Politics at Lucknow and has been for some¬ 
time a member of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. The title of the book is a mis¬ 
nomer. Five out of the t^n chapters deal with general 
theoretical pot-pouri, including two on Labour in Italy 
and Germany and in Russia, containing contradictory, 
misleading and inaccurate information. On Indian 


labour problems the information gathered compares un¬ 
favourably with even the material to be found in an 
up-to-date text-book on Indian Economics or even the 
Indian Year Book published by the Times of* India 
Press. In the Indian chapters uLo plenty of miscellane¬ 
ous foreign blue-book information and references to 
generalities like lamez-fuirc-ism, etc., abound. The 
author’s views are neither enlightened, nor progressive. 
He concludes with a short exhortation to emjiloycrs and 
landlords to “ understand that they owe a duty to the 
men of whom they are in charge and that their wealth 
and power canies with it responsibility for the well¬ 
being of the workers.” This is even too incagm for the 
days of Robert Owen. Even a.s they are, the lectures 
would ha\'e gained in usefulness if before publication 
they had been sized up on the basis of the facts and 
comments in Dr. Rajuni Kanta Das’s Indian Labour 
Legislation (1937) and the League’s survey of Industrial 
Labour in India (1938). 

WHY SOCIALIS'rS FAIL : By M. K. Haju. Pp. 
131. Price Re. 1. 

Thi.s i.-* a racy pamphlet on the causes of failure 
and success of socialist revolutions. The Paris Com¬ 
mune of 1871, the Rassian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917, 
the revolutionao' episodes in Germany, Austria and 
Italy and al.-'o the Civil War in Spain and China’s inter¬ 
nal politics arc discussed in some detail. The book is 
bound to intere-st the active political worker and inqui¬ 
sitive layman, who can not afford to go to bigger 
volumes. In two concluding chaptei-s the author seeks 
to demolish the Gandliian creed of non-violence and 
pleads for the emergence of a new parly for which a 
rational jmlicy i.s also outlined. 

Benoykndka Nath Bankiuea 

THE POET AND GOD’S WORD : A Baconian 
Study : By James Arthur. Published by Ihe Theoso- 
phind Publishing House, Adynr, Madras, India. lOtf). 
Price anna.'! six only. 

It is a small treatise di.scu.-sing Ihe question as to 
whether Francis Bacon had anything to do with the 
Engii.sh Bible or. more j»articularly. whether he vvas the 
unknown final l•e^■ist'r of the Authorised Version of 
1611. The author answers the question-in the affirma- 
li\e on the ground that “the high perfection the 
Authorized Version ha.s attained as a worik of literary 
art and the unity it exhibits ” cannot be explained with¬ 
out the hypothesis of a i-evision by one single master 
mind, and also because of the fact that Bacon hits left his 
finger-print.s in the shajie of anagram and clock-cijdiere. 
The book is lucidly written but it has haiTUy any inter¬ 
est for the general reader. 

THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE : By If. P. 
Blewntsky. Published by the Theosophienl Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. India. Price Re. 1-12. 

It is the Golden Jubilee edition 0^ the book, first 
published exactly fifty years ago, with Introduction, 
Notes and Index by Arya Asanga. “The Voice of the 
Silence ” is a collection of extracts from the Book of • 
the Golden Precepts. It is an inspiring book and is sure 
to be of invaluable aid to the genuine seeker of truth. 
These books never get old and the Thcosophical Pub¬ 
lishing House 4ias done a distinct service to the cause 
of spiritual advancement by bringing out such a beauti¬ 
ful edition of this priceless treasure. • 

N. K, BftAHMA 
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HEKP;S1E.S OF THE an'H CENTL'HV : By 
M. N, Hoy. Published by Pradeep Kuvyalayn, Moni- 
dobml. Price lie. IS. 

\furxiHm. if uiiything, presents a pfiilcwophy, uiul 
a Weltnmchouuny as it is said, and a metlnHi for roalis- 
ing fliHt. Comrade M. N. Roy, is so connected witli the 
■*ecnnd part of it—tliat of “ changing the world,”—that 
men are likely to forget that he is equally ardent with 
regard to the first part—that of “ inter|)ieting the 
world.” The present, volume from hi.s faede and un¬ 
ceasing ))en brings him out in that role and offers to 
Indian remlers a lucid and penetrating view of Marxist 
philosoi)hy. 

Of the nine e.-4fays in the volume, all an* nut of 
••ven merit. \ few m.ay be cla.s.sed as thi> usual stuff 
that a.., an active jrmrnalist Comrade Roy is provoked 
In pen through. They are quite good in that respect. 
Kilt the rest, particularly the three essays. “Heresies 
of the 20th Century.” and “ What is Marxism ? ” and 
“ Marxism and Moral Philosophy ” are of outstanding 
merit, .and an* illuminating in their effect on readers. 
Tile fiist essay is an examination of Nir Md. Kiileinmn's 
criticism of relativity and jioints out with rare logic 
and learning the inconsistencies of Sir Suleiman’s paijjer. 
It seeks to ivstablish, like Sir Suleiman, that materialism 
is not almlisheil; but while Sir Sulriman attempts to do 
it b.v refuting Einstein's theory. Comrade Roy con¬ 
cludes that “reji'ction of the theoiy of ii’lativit.v tiKlay 
would logically lead to the denial of matter.” In 
establishing this point. Comrade Hoy throws his jieiie- 
trating searchlight on the relevant theories of jihysical 
science from Newton to Einstein, and thu.s give,s a rapid 
.survey and eritici.sm which deserve hard thinking and 
call for specialist knowleilge on the subject to judge 
Boy. Wo recommend the essay to such men of learn¬ 
ing and note at the same time that such papers, and 
more like the.se. if given in Ketigali and other Indian 
languages, would remove cheap and tiseiido-scientific 
idealism in which, after Jeans and F'ddmglon. it lets 
become a fashion for our "intellectuals” to indulge. 
Tlie book on the whole enh.ance.s Comrade Roy’s reputa¬ 
tion as an alert mind an<l as an interpreter of Marxism. 

Gopai, Hai.dar 

TIHi LI-TTI-K CLAY CART : Tramluied from 
the. Orighwl Soyskrit by Salyendrn Kumar liaxu, MSc.. 
I’wversity of Calcutta. 

Congratulations are due to Mr. fiasu. a .student of 
.science and an officer in the Forest Dejvartment of the 
Government of Bengal, for his successful translation of 
thfi well-known and popular Sanskrit drama—the 
Mricchnkatika. The pre.sent publication makes the w’ork 
acci’s.sible to the general reader in a handy and attractive 
form. 

ChJNTVII VR.VX ClIAKRAVARTI 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AHCH.EOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT. BAROD.k STATE for thb yeau 
BNOixo 31 st JfliY, 1B38 : By Jiuninratna Dr. Hiravanda 
Bastn. Baroda Slate Priim. If>3!t. Pp. vi-[-!i7-\-xvi 
tdates. Price Ra. 2-/,. 

, The* report under review gives an account of the 
Departn)enl.s’ activities during the year 1937-38. During 
this period, conservation work wa.« carried out at seven 
•sites, while, the excavation work at Gohilwad Timbo 
was continued. The latter has yielded an inscription 
belonging to the Gupta period. It also* explored and 
prmared a catalogue, of ninety-six historical sites, copied 
.sixty inscriptions, one of which on pottery, is in Branmi 
script bclo^ng to the 2nd centuiy B.C. 


The text eouluim, icouographie details of certain 
sculptures and alw> readings of several inscriptions. 
The Report is illustrated with excellent photographs. 

As the Baroda State contains nvimerous templeB. 
and as the Department has to repair them from time 
to time, we do not think it would be difficult for it to 
prepare and ]>ublish. in broad outline, the plan, eleva¬ 
tion, section and relative proportion of the dil^rent 
parts of the tenqile.s it has to deal with. These will 
be much more useful than mere photogniplis to students 
interested in the architecture of this part of India. 

TURKEY AND HER PROBLEMS (A Gfxrjka- 
eiiicAL Study) : By S. P. Chatterjei.. .MBe., Ph.D., 
DJritt., F.G.S.. Valeutlu Vniverrily. 

This brochure i.s publication .Vo. 2 of the (’aleiittn 
Geograiihical Society. This Society has been doing some 
.round educative work through it.s publications in con¬ 
nection with current problem.-. The present booklet. 
give.s all the details regiirding Turkey that an avenige 
educated person need know, and it deals with the jvi-ob- 
Icms of the country from live commercial, strategic and 
racial points of view. It is illustrated with maps. «lia- 
grams and pictures. 

We hope the Societ.v will continue to pvibli.sh simi¬ 
lar educative booklets, ipirticularly in connection with 
modern problems neaisT home. 

NTrmvi. Ki mvk Bo.sh 

GRITK'AL STUDIES l.V IvURAE : By Prof 
Purnaliugam Pillui. Publinhed by the Bibliotheca. 
Muuirpallam P. (>., Tiiiiievelly Dixtrirt, South India. 
Double Crown Itlmo. Pp. 1-llKl. Price J-L 

Before beginning the e.xaminatiou of the book before 
VIS. it will bv: pi'oper to make my readers acviuainted 
with what the Kural is, for valuabln as the niiisterpiv'ce 
is. it. has hitherto been a .sealed book to us jveople of 
.\orlh Iiidiiv. It was my translation of this Kohinoor 
of early Tamil literature into Bengali, three ye.i.i’s and 
a half ago, that, revealed to .scholars of Bengal (except 
a few havutit.s of rare erudition) for the first time the 
existence of this treasure of Tamil wisdom. While 
French, German. Italian and English .savants, darzled 
by the brilliance of this Golcomla, coni envied with oni- 
another more than half a century ago. to a|>propriate 
as much of it as they could, to enrich their own coffers, 
w'c jieople of (he other side of India, have bei'n sleeping 
in blesscsl ignorance of the ver.v' existence of this rich 
mine. Surely this does not speak in favour of the 
worth of us Northerners. It is a jvity that a single 
peo^de of so vast a country as India should have b(;en 
allowed to remain in undisturbed possession this rich 
treasure for centuries. 

According to Sanskrit writi'm the objectives of life 
arc four— dhnrma, artha, kama and nioksha. Tliia idea 
of the four-fold (livision of nian'.s duties entered Soutlv 
India along with the Brahmins fhenisplvos. The faith¬ 
ful performance of man’s duties as a householder, his 
due obsvwvance of the laws which govern his material 
prosperity and his proper attitude towards the relation 
subsisting between the sexes lead him to moknha or 
heavenly bli.sa. To help man to practise thc.se functions 
of life faithfully, wise and learned men have written 
w’orks on Aram or dharmaahaatra, Pond dr arthaskastra 
and Inpam or kamnshaitlra. The treatises written on 
these topics are based on objective experience. Ritu or 
moksha (the final bliss) is a himler subject to deal with. 
The consideration of the subject is bas^ on immaterial 
or subjective speculations. So the author Tiruvalluvar, 
ronsicM.ng the futility of discussing ritu or moka^, has 
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omitted it altogether, aud has taken up muppal or the 
first three vargaa instead of all the four or mrpoL 

Mr. Plumalingam Pillai has divided lus book into 
12 studies by grouping together the various topics com¬ 
prehended in the Kwal. 

In the opening study Mr. HIlai brings out some of 
the salient points of Kural. He s^s that Kural was 
wriUen for all ages and all people. Tinivalluvar, though 
dead, 3 'et lives. “ To think is to live, and he by whom 
the reality and responsibility of life was thought out in all 
ite manifold bearings, .still lives in the loving memory 
uf,milliuns. Nineteen centuries have not diminished the 
weight of his authority or the: vitality of his utterances. 
He lives, and his fame wiU increase with the flight of 
time, and as long as men continue to revere the triu' 
and the good, will the words of the i)O 0 l, continue to 
inspire them; and gain him a .seat with the great teachers 
of the world." 

In the second .study, which has God for its title. 
Mr. Pillai take.s his cue from Chapters 1, 2, 36 and 38 
of K\iral. Tinivalluvar. he sa.vs. is an enlightened mono¬ 
theist and an eclectic. Ho recognises metepsyehosis 
and se\en worlds and .seven-fold maze of birth. 

The religion of Valluvar is a standing puzzle. He 
bases morality on theology. A good or an evil action 
is a passport to heaven or hell. Ilis theolog\' seems to 
bo natural theolog,V. Death, he saiil, was but sleoj). and 
birth but awakening from it. 

In file tliinl stiul.v entitled “ (Jodlike Men," he 
speaks of nu'ii who iiosse.s.- divine qualilie- and seek 
after God. * 

Renunciation is the forgelfuliie.>w of "1 ami mine." 
1'liorough renimciatiori is acliievi'd when the avenues of 
di’sire are relinquished, thorough renoimeers perceive 
truth eloarl.v. have the jiiire m.v.sfie vision, think of no 
birlh again, fie that hath no desire, hath no grief. 

'I'hen Mr. Pallai summarises I hi' virtues that should 
be pracfi.xed to prc^zire for thorough renunciation. 
fMiarily is the real characteristic of the osil ascetic. A 
cli.'iritable man will always put himself iu the place of 
the weaker man when he is tempted to deal harshly 
with him. 

Tiruvalliivar condemns self mortification. Real 
penance is not self-mortification he saj’s, it is patient 
endurance w'ilhout doing offence to others. Tiuth makes 
m.sii free, pure and wise. The true ascetic is renouncer 
of wiath. Anger being the bring«>r of endle,ss evils, 
should be shunned. 

It should be the aim of e^eiy right-thinking man 
to save others from the pain, he himself c.xperienees, 
to work no wilful woe to other souls, to puni^ wrongs 
by forgetting them and conferring on the wrong-doers 
kindly benefits, which will make them n.shamcd. 

The fourth study deals with courtship and marriage. 
Gmidharva marriage was sometimes re.sortcd to in the 
Tamil land in dii.vs of yore. In this study Mr. Pillai 
reproduces at length Valluvar’s beautiful discripfion of 
the romantic Iqvc of a pair of lovers, who accidentally 
fall in each other’s wa.v in a grove. The.v <|dight their 
faith to each other and enti'r into the married state 
without going through any rites. But simple assertion of 
faith alone was sufficient in those early daj's of Tamil 
Society to legalise the marriage. Tlic space at my com¬ 
mand precludes me from enjoying with my reader this 
sweet record. 

The subject of the fifth study is Man and Wife. 
The brief summary given by Rev, Dr. Pope of the 
duties of Man and Wife, which has been quoted by 
Mr. Pillai, is reproduced here. “The ideal householder 
leads on earth a consecrated life, not unmindful of any 
duty- to the living or the depu^. His wife, the i^ory 


of his house, is modest and frugal, adores h^r husband, 
guanis hereelf, and is the guardian of his house’s fame. 
His children are the choicest treasures; their babbling 
voices are his music; he feasts with the gods ]ghen he 
eats tlie rice their tiny fingers have iilayed with; and 
his one arm is to make them worthier than himself. 
Affection is the very life of his soul; of all his virtues, 
the first and greatest. The sura and source of them 
all is love. His hoase is open to every guest, whom he 
welcomes with smiling face and pleasant word, and with 
whom he sharia his meal. C’ourteous in speech, grate¬ 
ful for every kindness, just in all his dealings, master of 
himself in perfect self-control, strict in the performance 
of every asiigned duty, patient and forbearing, with 
a heart free from envy, moderate in desires, speaking 
no evil of others, refraining from unprofitable words, 
dreading the touch of evil, diligent in the discharge of 
the duties of his position, and liberal in his benefactions, 
he is one whom all unite to pmisc.” 

Love is the basis of domestic life. 'Flie selfisli are 
lo\ele.s.s. Love begets yearning and true friendship. 
It produces earthly felicity and heavenly bliss. It 
fosters virtue and is an aid to curb vice. 

Wanton women are the bane of society. They 
])Os.sess double minds and will be sought onlj' by the 
thoughtless, the unrighteous and (he unlucky. A harlot 
is a living and moving hell, and may bo likened to a 
strange eor|)se in a d.-iikonoil room. 

The sixth slud^' ileals with virtues and vices. Vir¬ 
tue and I'iee have been defined by the poet himself in 
the following wii.v : 

Virtue .sums the things that should be done; 

Vico .sum.s the things that man should shun. 

A kind word .should be born of sinceritj' and aeeom- 
puny a loving eye and beaming smile. 

Gratitude is worth more than earth and heaven. 
It is good to remember any goori done, but. it is far 
lietler to forget the evil. The reinerabranee of a past 
good action will erase (he deadliest injuiy done now. 

Impartiality is to give' each man his dun. 

Self-control is a tweeiouH treasure. Humility will 
come of self-control. The restraint of wrath is the 
path to virtue. 

Decorum is true nobility on earth. 

Patience and forbearance make a man forgive and 
forget. The Rev. Dr. Pope says that in advising a man 
to forget others’ Iresjiasses, St. Valluvar really trans¬ 
cends Jesus, who only wants to forgive them. 

Dufy should be fulfilled at any cost or risk, even 
by selling oneself. 

Gift to needy men is real giving without thought of 
reeompensi'. 

Energy is man’s wealth. Manly effort, will never 
leave work undone. The lack of if brings misfortune. 

A hopeful heart seldom worries itself or is gloomy., 

Tnie friendship is .sure defence. It never forsakes 
iu times of grief. Unreal friendship is friendship with¬ 
out the eon.senting mind. Apparent friendship will be 
changing with the tides and times. Dissembling friend¬ 
ship is villainous. One may smile and smile and b«* 
a villain, for all that. Pliant speech* without a pliant 
heart will be as deadly as a pliant bow. The wise man’s 
hate is preferable to the fool’s intimacy. 

Nobility is characterised by soft spi'ocfi, virfaiolis 
.shame and true reverence. 

Wort.h makes the man. It depends on energy of 
mind and quality of work, and not on birth, high or low. 
A great mati is true to self. 

Goodne.ss is tested by inward excellence, and its 
five props arc lo^'e. modesty, lieneficence benignity and 
truth. 
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of hhanic is niunifi'Ated in slirinkinK from evil. 
Tile woml of \ ires is iMiseness. 

if is KiacefnI. says (lie <p«cl,. to ask alius of per¬ 
sons wijo never deny. It, is sinful (o deny alms (o the 
de.'servitiK, A niess of pottage won li.v (he sweat of 
one’s brow will lie sweeter t)nin rieli repa.sf received 
grid is. 

(iaiiihling ami indulging in infoxieants are to be 
(ondemned. 

Idlenes.s (;onipfis.ses the nun of the i<ller Knvy is a 
d(‘grading vice, A baekbiler is the meanest of men. 

'I’lie .si.'venth .stud.v bas <-ti!ira(<-er and eonduet for 
its subject. 

beam lliorouglily wimt is nortli learning, and live 
worthy of your learning. 

Charaeter detests tlie ba.si'. while no-eliio’iiefi'r hugs 
them iis friends, elniniefer is tested by association. 

The eighth study di.-eiisses I’rndenee and I’rosperity. 

Sueee.ss in life depinids on the doing of a right thing 
at, the right time at the right place by a right jterson 
in a right manner. In this view prmlenee is jirovidenee 
or foresight. Prudence makes for progress or advance¬ 
ment or ino'perity. Hefore beginning to act. let every 
one weigh (he e.Npenditure and its return, as also his 
own power. The ojijiortunity must not be lost and due 
rl■cogni(ion of this is iirudence. Nothing is hard, if done 
at the right moment and with proper mean,s. 

\ man of ijirmlence nill duly weigh the doer, tlu' 
de(‘(l and the si-a.son for doing it. 

'I’he ninth study deals with Ileidfh and Wealth. 

Di.sea.ses ari.se generally from mi-itake in diet and 
other things The jioef em|ihasises good digi’stion. 
moderate eating and good ap]ietite. 

In this. Mr. Pillai .speaks of wealth not accompanied 
by benefai'tion. 'Ilie ij)o.sse.s.s-or of such wealth has 
received various names from Valluvar—being called 
dead, a demon, a burden to the earth. The miser thus 
hateil will hai e nothing as his own in the other world. 

'The subject of the tenth study is King and State. 

.\ great King owns six thing'^-army, people, wealth, 
ministi'i-s. friends and fort, and owns four qualities-- 
courage, libeiality, wi.sdom and eni'rgy The King should 
be )ironipt and decisive, \irtuous and giaceful. lie 
should collei't the revenue, kei'p his coffer- full, defend 
his Kingdom and exuend from the tr('a.sury what may 
be needed for its welfare. He should be easily accessi¬ 
ble. ami sjirak no unpleasant word. 

\ minister imi.st lie a man of tact, and sliould 
]io.s.s(>s.s firmness, eleverne.ss. pemeveranee and zeal for 
)iroteeting the welf.-ire of the peo’,vle. nre best minister 
will eombitU' in himst'lf aeiilene.«s and learning, and wiU 
undeistimd the ways of the worhl and act aecorrlingly. 
The minister .should pas.se.ss eloquence, and guard him- 
.sr'lf against careless sjiei'cli. Ilia speed) should be 
vdapled to the andienee, and .such as cannot be refuted. 

.\ minister mn.-t be piin> in action, and do what will 
•Ining glory to his King 

A King's eoun.sellor -hoidd be neither too near, nor 
too far from the King. \ minister who is able to read 
the King’.s mind will be of gis'at worth to the King. 

The essentials of State are land, .army, military 
spirit and wealth. Unfailing health, fertility, jo.y, .sure 
•defence an^ w(>allh arc the jewels of a good eountr.v. 

* Mr. PuniAlingain Pillai has verv ably analysi'd the 
contents of Kiiral. and has exhibited ihe excidlenees 
of Ihe book in a masterly w.ay. 

N.mjni Moh.vn ISanyal 

A; HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE; 
By Stimati Akshay Kumari Devi. Published by Vijay 


Krishna Brothers, 31, Vivekanauda Hoad, Calcutta. Pp. 
im. Price He. 1-8. 

The author’s is a feminine name. Unless it is a 
Iisendonym, the writer is a woman. The advertisement 
on the cover of the book shows several other books to 
her credit. The books of another are also advertised 
along with those. That other is aiijiarently a masculine 
writer. That there is an intellectual cumradeship 
between them, .seem.s to be a legitimate inference. Both 
of them are writing on allied subjects, and have the 
same pubjisliei's, too. 

The book before us is full of information. A hilge 
((uantiiy of facts and figures have been compressed into 
a .strikingly small volume. This is a creditable per¬ 
formance. But it is hardly a history. Rather it is a 
series of summaries of the contents of different classes 
of books. The smnumries are on the whole ably and 
cleverly done. They are arranged according to a 
chronological oriler also. But this order is assumed to 
be beyond dispute. The identification of the Vedic 
deilie.- with stars and eoiLslellations leaves room for 
doubt. Is it not arbitrary'? At any rate one should 
('X|)ect rea.«ons to believe that it is.not. 

Th(‘ summaries are lea\ened with oeca-ional ex- 
eei’iils from the texts. They are jirobably intended to 
be tyjiical and ilhi.sirative. We have some from the 
Vi'das, some from Ihe Ujianislmds, several from else¬ 
where and a long one from Vat.siiyana’s Kamusutru. 
.\nd the book ends with a refeienee to the t^ukn-suptuH, 
where " a woman who.<e husband has gone cul on busi¬ 
ness wauls to enjoy lierself with her loveis and asks 
(be advice of the jiarrot " (p. 172>. 'I'he.sc quotations 
are, without exerjition, all of the same tyjio, viz., sexo¬ 
logical. Even the (tnotations from Ihe Vedas (j>. 48-49) 
and the Ujianishads (p. 98) are of tlie same. kind. Some 
times inoiT i.- luit into the translation than is found 
in the original U'.y., i>. 98-99). We are constrained to 
remark that tlie.-'e .s(‘lections hardly exhibit a lady-liko 
tasle. .And if one were to depend on tills sc'lection of 
siieeimens, one would think that Siinskril literature of 
which W(' have a history here was nothing but a Ilavi'- 
loek I'dlls running tbroiigh 5,000 yeais of Indian civilisa¬ 
tion 

When Ihe author .sa.vs (p. 18) that “ P'andu wiis 
)io.s.siI)Iy .suffering from bIood-pre.‘>>ure or lieart disease,” 
and that his death wa.s “ due to eerc'bral haemorrhage 
or heart failure.” ,she makes a permls-sibln eonjoctiire. 
But when she lell.s us that " woman’s .siiheonscion.s mind 
eenircs round sox" (p. 47). .she sjieaks out too much. 
.And in her rneominins on the Kama.sa.strits (p. 129) also, 
.“he goes a little too far. 

While we welcome Ihe information contained in 
the book, we cannot but say that it would not have 
.suffered in \alue if tlie.'e nauseating subject,s were al- 
logotJier left out or pa.ssed over witli brief references. 
What is more regrt'ltable is (hat we ha\’e these things 
from the jien of a lady. What might otherwise be 
deseribi'd as a really good book lia.s bt-en spoiled by 
these things and leavfts a painfully d('pre.ssing impres¬ 
sion on the mind by being needlessly intempersed with 
.sex-.“ubjects. 

The tirinling .and get-up and (he arang''ment of 
lojiies and eha 4 >ters also leave room for improvement. 

U. C. Bhattaqhabjek 

FRENCH 

SOUS LE CIEL ROUGE : By Milicro. editions 
Adyar, Paris. • 

The author of the book jiublislios his diary under 
the pen-name of Miliero, but as it is announced by, tbe 
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publishers, be was a member of the Freuch army, desert¬ 
ed his rank and fied to Moscow. He was then being 
haunted by the desire to live and breathe under the 
atmosphere of social justice which, he imagined, reigned 
onl.y in Soviet Russia. He aspired to discover the 
spiritual basis of Communism, hut, alas. Russia proved 
to be, for him, the land of cruel disillusionment. In- 
.stead of discovering the traces of a new ideali.sm actuat¬ 
ing the life of the tnakem of Soviet Russia, he found 
at every step a new materialism more implacable than 
the tnateriali.sni of the Old Worlil. Hence he fled back 
ttv France and publislied this book to .save the coming 
generation of his countrymen from falling victim to tlic- 
lure of Communism. One need not agree with the 
author on all eoimts but those who from a distance 
imagine Soviet Russia to he a Soeiiilisl’s Parailise are 
advi.sed to read this 'igiiifieant French publienlion : 
“Under the Red Sky.’' 

Kalidar NUj 


BENGAI.I 

SINTIIIR SINDUR: By Srimati Bank, Deri 
Third Ediliov. Eulargrd by the addition of two storks. 
Crown Hi’O. Pp. 205. Cloth. Price Re. 1. The book 
has been moderately priced. To be had of the authoress 
at her rcsidenee, P. 2S,i, Darya Rond, Calcutta. 

Thill (hi.s hook has undergone three editions is an 
indication gf ils excellence. 'The TCngllsIi translations 
of some of its .storie.s, c.y., “ Sik.slmr Pariksha ” (“ Teach¬ 
ing Put to Test”), have been liiglily apprecialeil by 
noted English literai'y critics. 

PARABHRITIKA (“Tiik Fostkb Chiu)”). Nkw 
KniTroN : By Sninat>{ Sitn Devi. Crown Sih). Pp. 
.^it4. Price ji.s. 2-8. To be had of Af. C. Borkar and 
Boas, College Bqnarr, Calcutta. 

This highly interesting novel has a very intriguing 
plot. It contains, besides, a graphic picture of Bengali 
life in Burma. When its English tran.sjation by the 
authori\<s herself appeareil week after week in The 
Lender, the publication of its iustalments was eagerly 
awaited by the readers of that weekly. 

SVARA-BITAN. P.art IV, Df,votion' ll, So.vgs : By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Mnsir^tl votalion by Rnngnli- 
c.haran Ben. Edited by Bailajaranfan Majnmdar. 
Visva-bharnti Bookshop, 2t0, Coniwnllis Btrert, Calrulta. 
Price Re. IS. 

Like Rabindranath Tagore’s other works, hi> 
numerous songs are a 'in’iceless possession of Bengal, 
They are ^■ery popular, but unfortunately wlien sung by 
persons who do not know their correct tunes they .••cem 
like parodies of their real selves. The musical notations 
now being published by Visva-bharati part by part will 
enable musicians to sing them eorreetly. As in other 
departments of»modem Bengali mnsie, so in devotional 
music, Rabindranath’s aeliievement is most notable. 

RABINDRA-RACHANABALI (RabindhaNmth 
Taoore’s Benoali Workr). Volume- II, Becond Edition. 
Illustrated. Price according to binding Rs. 4S, Rs. 6S. 
Visva-bharati Bookshop. 

Pour volumes of Rabindranath Tagore's collected 
Bengali works have appeared up till now. and of these 
four two volumes have already undergone a second edi¬ 
tion. This is very remiirkable. As the first edition of 
the second volume was noticed in this review, the second 
edition need not be noticed in detail. Every volume 


contains some rare work or other by the author, and 
•*onietiine8 new introductions by liini to sonic of his 
works. All his works when published in full are esti¬ 
mated to fill 25 volumes of more than 660 pages in 
round numbers of royal 8vo. .size. Thu.s they wfll coii'r 
some 17,000 printed pages of that size. 

RTTSSIAR CHITHI (I.ettkrs prom Russia) : By 
Rabindramth Tagore. lUnslrated. Price Re. 1-12. 

1 IsVH-bharati Bookshop. 

These very iiilerosting and informative letters ori¬ 
ginally api>oared in Prabasi serially montli after month 
and were i^cad with aiidity by uumrruu.s readeis. In 
book form a large fitisl edition Iia.s been .sold out. A 
'ceond edition has been (liereforo published. 

. SANAI : By Rabindranath Tagore. Price Re. IS. 
Visva-bharati Bookshop. 

Baiiai is a kind of pipe-like musical instrument useil 
in Bengal on the occa.'iou of marriage ami iTligious 
fesliyahs. The ijoet has given this name to the collection 
of his latest 60 poems. 'I'hey are in varioiw metros and 
reflect various mou<.s of the iPoet's mind. 'There are 
.some iirose poems also, which have music of their own. 
No indication of the soul of each of lhe.se poems, whether 
in verse or in pro.se, can be gii en in a short notice. 

D. 

CHHELEBELA (“ Boyhood Day's ”) : By Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore. Visva-bharati Bookshop. 210, Cont- 
toallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. IS and Rs. 2 accord¬ 
ing to binding. 

This i.s Rabindranath Tagore’.s latest book. It is a 
mo.sf delightful story of his boyhood. It begins a.s far 
back in his childhood a.« his memory can go and end.s 
with his ex])ericnccs in London as a pupil of Henry 
Morley. Some glimpses of what lie tells the reader in 
this book are to be found in hi.s Jiban-sniriti or “ Remi- 
niscenees.” but t,hi\v are a veiy small portion of the 
story told here. .Alike in matter and manner it. is a 
thing of beauty and would be to real children and 
cliildren of .an ohier growth n .ioy for ever. 

R. C. 

SUDUR PASCHIM BHRAMANER DINLIPIKA 
(Diary op a Tour op the Far West) : By Srimati 
Sudha Ben. Book (Umipany, College Square, Calcutta. 
Pp. 400. Double Crown 8vo. Illustrated. IO40. Price 
Rs. 2S. 

The book under review is a tla.v-to-day diarj’ of a 
tour in America and other countries of Europe, covering 
eleven months, from 3ixl December, 1931 to 2^h Octo¬ 
ber. 1932. Though Europe ha.s undergone many change.s. 
now, still the book will be read with interest,' as it re¬ 
flects the reactions of an educated Bengali lady in various • 
strange surroundings. The illustrations have enhanced 
the value of the hook. 

SoiTBF.N De 

HINDI 

BRAHMA GIT ; Published by the* Sadharau 
Brahrno Samaj, 211, ComwaMis Street, Calcutta. Price 
two atmas. 

This booklet contains some Hindi bhnjans and other 
Hindi devofional songs which may be used with profit 
by Hindi-speaking Brahraos and other theists. 

X. 
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VIDYA'PATI THAKUR ; By Dr. IImesh Mma. 
M.A., D.Ldtt. Published by the Binditslnni Arndemy, 
United Provinces, Allahabad. 

This Rives a critical account of the life and works 
of Vidyyapati <14th*15th century), who is famous 
throuRh his Vaisnava lyrics in Maithili, thouRh he wrote 
a inimher of works in Sanskrit and Avahntli as well, 
some of w'hieh still exist in maniiseripte and are not so 
well-known. The learned Doctor dj’serves to be con¬ 
gratulated for contributing this exclusive and scholarly 
monograph on a poet and scholar whose fame ha.'! spread 
far and wide, and who oecHpir.s a nnirjiie position in the 
history of Vaisniiv:! Iyric‘al literature of Pastern India 

CHtNTAHAIUN rilAKBAVARTI 

NAZI OKRMANV: By J. P. Ayttnval. MA, 
LL.B. Published by Vishva-Bhanti Kniynlnyn. Mora- 
dnbad. Pp. Price annas ten. 

Tilts little brochure, written in .simple and lucid 
Hindi, deals with the ri.se of Nazi.sin in Germany and 
its aftermath. The author has traced its historical back¬ 
ground, its poisonous symptoms and chanicterislics. so 
as to impre.s.s unon the lay iniblic the si^ificance of its 
fatal nature. Tlu* book is a timely publication and will 
enable the reader to have a coiTcct gra'p of the suffering 
and destruction that Nazism has brought to humanity, 
much less to Nazi Germany. 

KASAK : By Dnryn Prasad Rnsloyi " Adarsh." 
published by Rnsloyi Prnkashan Bhau'an, Dnrayanj, 
Allahabad. Py. Bf. Pnr( Re. 1 

This nicely printed and got-up book is a collection 
of 24 poem.s of Sjt. Rastogi, with a foreword by “ Ra-sal.” 
Though we have not come acro.s.« Sjt. Rastogi’s name 
ton often in the field of Hindi poetr>'. we are inclined 
to say that he is not altogether a novicf* ami these 
charniing jioems will make him known to the Hindi 
readers. Some of them bear testimony to the fact that 
he has the making of a poet in him. 

M. S. Srnoar 

URDU 

NISHA OR EK DUKHTYART PAPAN KI ZIN- 
DAGI KA TAMASIIA ; By Kishan Parshad Kmd. 
Published by the Lender Press, Allahabad. Pp. S10. 
Price Re. 1. 

Nisha is a dull, unimaginative play in three acts, 
which neither in-spires nor leaves any impre.'wion on 
the mind. Tlie author in hi.s zeal to turn a drama¬ 
tist. has thought it cpiite unnece.ssaiy to plan out a 
thoughtful and nremeditated nrrangiunent of the scheme 
of the pla.v. The events take place in a quick succes- 
.sion of cinematographic rajiidity; their relation to one 
another being so fur-fetchw, that sometimes one feels 
• that one is reading a book of short stories. Nisha has 
neither a beginning nor an end and as one proceeds and 
comes to the end of the play one feels that the stoiy is 
still untold. 

Bikrama .Tit Hasrat 

KHEYAL AFRIN DEMAG : Published by Halt 
Publishing'Hmtse, Delhi. Pp. Bfi. Price annas six. 

A de.scriptive book, describing ordinary things and 
happenings and their reactions on the mind of the 
writer. 

ISAR : By Moutm Nund Hasan. Published by 
An^pian Tarraqui Urdu, Hyderabad, Deccan. Pp. 7(1. 
Pnee annas eight. 


In the book under review the author in a short 
story in simple language deals with the evils of poly¬ 
gamy and its evil effect.s on society. 

Abu Bakh 

KANNADA 

BRAHMANANDA KESHUB CHANDRA SEN : 
By Shri D. Renukacharya, B.A. (Hons.) Bangalore. 
Pp. 208, crown octavo. Price Re. 1. 

This is a biography in Kannada of Shri Keflhuh 
Chandra Sen the great Brahmo-leadcr of Bengal. 

The writer has made a distinct contribution 'te 
biographical literature in Kannada by publishing this 
book on the eminent Brahiiiu Reformer Keshub 
Chandra. Modem Kannada has not enough literature 
of this kind. It is not only a biography but the history 
of the development of new strains of thought in India. 
As one reads the book one wishes that it were bigger 
and more coimprehcnsive. 

KANNADA BAWUTA (Thk Kannaih Fi.au) . 
Comjnled by B. M. Shrikanlia, .MA., B.L. Published 
by Kannada Philya Parishat, Bangalore. Pp. ISO, 
demy octavo. PHre Re. 1, 

An anthology in Kannada drawn from insi-riptions 
and from Kannada poets and writers of all ages. Main¬ 
ly sueh poems and literary pieces have been selected as 
deal with Karnataka, its people and their eharacteri.sties. 

Shri Shrikantia, the repute<l Kannada scholai'. is one 
of those who is in.spired by the idea of “a united 
Karnataka PVovinec.” though today it lies ASsintegraled 
and divided into no les.-- than nineteen administration.^. 
He visualises the whole of Karnataka the land of Kan¬ 
nada speaking people as one. Hen' he has culled out 
very nice pieces of poeliy and prose which rej>re.senl 
Kannada literature and at the same lime deal with 
Karnataka and its life in some form or another. The 
oklest inscription from which ho has taken his first- piece 
is dated 700 A.D. while the last poem is by a living 
poet, namely himself. It is a very fns»>ful publication 
as it gives to us in a handy form .some of the beat things 
that Kannada liri'rature c-'in boast of. It is I'clieved 
here and there by a few fine blocks which picture to u.s 
among other things the sculpture and architecture of 
Karnataka. The author has also given a map of united 
Karnataka and has enthusiastically sung about the 
Kannada flag and its call to the sons of the soil. 

R. R. Diwakar 

MARATHI 

ANIRUDDHA PRAVAHA : By Krishnabai. Pub- 
lished by P. A. Chitre, Baroda. Pp. 18.^. Price Re. 1-4. 

The art of story-telling has, in recent years acquireil 
a new comiilexion. From merely chronicling events in 
an interesting manner, it has evolved a new technique, 
requiring a unity of purpose, expressed in the minimum 
of words and unfolding of characteristic.,incident-s lead¬ 
ing up to a final denouncement. liooked at from this 
point of view, the prewmt- collection of short stories by 
Mrs. MuktaT^i Dikshit alias Krishnabai, ranks ve^ 
high. The writer has already acquired a high place in 
Marathi narrative literature and her present effort fully 
ju.stifies that claim. All the stories show a high order 
of merit. They deal mostly with the eteriial subject 
of love, but love, we are glad to say. not of the barren 
self-seeking type, but love, which, so far as the woman 
is concerned, desires fulfilment ip the acquisition of her 
natural complement and the satisfaction of maternal 
instinct. Some of the tales are illustrative of the atmos- 
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phere of mixed social life prevailing in the colleges, 
affording opportunities for the ‘ romance ’ which the 
younger generation of today seems to crave for. One 
story also reveals a toucli of pk|imnt humour. Suffice 
it to .say for the literaiy merit of the book that it has 
won for the writer recently the ‘Turkhud Prize ’ of the 
Bombay University. It is hoped that the writer vnll. 
in her future work, deal with other subjects .also, which 
sUnd in need of the psycho-analytical touch which she 
is so adept in giving to her narrations. 

D. N. Ar*TK 

BABHLAVANAT : Hy Shomnio Ok. PiihliHh- 
rtl by Mnharauhtra Graiitlia {‘nikti.'ihaii, Kolhopnr. Py. 
1^0. Ptiee Re. 1-4. 

'I’lie book is a collection of humorous short-storie.s 
and essay.s, written by one who is not altogether a 
novice in the art of writing fictions of a ligliter .and 
non-serioua tyi»e Poona in 1083 .\.l).. preliminaries ol 
the con.slituent assianbly Jili<-yayii\aili Kalakrili, Bayu- 
kaiiclii Vyayamshalii, Puru.sh Parly. Vilayat I’he I’ahune 
and Lulu an' really very imiiressivi'. The reader will 
find .something to cheer him up in some of his dull 
moments. VVi' eoiigralnlate the .•lullior tor this nice 
little contribution. 

M. S. Sknuui 

. TELLi(;i( 

BUtdllHAIir K.VrUALT^ liy " Biirhlhahu.’' 
PiiblialH'd by JVii)nmidii'<ir.‘<, Poxf Bux dol, .Madras. 
Py. lO'i. Plica (iviiiis s/.r. 

This volume contains five short stories, the first 
four of which are brilliant, and exliilaratingly fresh. 
'I’he author depicts love iu unusual a<pects with rare 
skill and understanding. The characters that Hit across 
the pages are jiortrait.s of living men and women. \Ve 
move ;ind feel witli them. .lanaki, Santa and Anna, 
poignant and pathetic, leave impressions as “ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.’' They are alive— 
wonderfully alive. The.se .stories are s))|pndid specinu'ii.s 
of )).sychoiugical insight, depth of feeling and poetic 
iinageiy. 

SlltOMANT IvATlIALir : liy Mr. Siinivns Siro- 
miiiii. Piibliskid by .V«//i//n//icnr.s, Post Box tfit, 
.Miidra.'t. Py. J‘JS. Jh-irr ainia.'i .dx. 

l)i.sap))ointing. Thi' sloiies lai^k in aeslljetic res¬ 
traint and tochnical approach. They abound iu indeli- 
cac.v and .snobbish vulgarit.y. The i haraoters are flimsy; 
they just fade away. The fii^t .-'tory ‘Yogyta’ is read¬ 
able, but the remaining three are scra))py. The 
sei'ond stoiy reminds me of Tennyson's ‘Dora’--I don’t 
know why. ’The simple efforthw .style of the author is 
the only redeeming feature. 

• A. K. Row 


UUJARATI 

(1) OANDIIIJI. (2) ANDHALANEEN GADEEN ; 
By Juyiilrnm Dane. Printed at the. Navjivan Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Payer corer. Py. inOA-j^.* (1030). 
Price, annas }nut and uniut one.. 

The first book is the Fourth Edition of a work 
which givi's the main incidents of Gandhiji’s life in a 
chatty .style, .suitable for children. The second called 
“ The Blindmaii’s c.art ’' is a one act .phiy and is running 
its third edition. It givi's glimiiftcs of rural life. 

A.SHRAMBUAJANAVALl : By the late. Narayan 
jMoreshumr Khare. printed at the Navjivan Printhig 
Pnss. Ahiaeilahad. Payer Caver. Pp. liSH. (IfKitt). 
I'tire anna.'i tteo. 

This is th(' 12th edition of a very useful and valu¬ 
able book. It. contains Bh.ajans .'unl devotional son^ 
not only in (iujarati, Marathi, Hindi but in Hauskrit 
and Kngli-h. Tlie M'lections aie so well and compre¬ 
hensively made that nu'ii, women and children of all 
creeds can ulili.se ihem Kvery home should potwe.ss 
and utihs(< jt 

KAllDlPK.VVKiSllIKA : By Mdyunhhai Desai. 
Print! d at the Navjiban Pnutiiaj Press, Ahmedabad. 
I'll per carei. (lii.ilt). Priee anna.', twelve. 

Every small and lug detail i-elaling to the art and 
economic.s of the tnoduction of Khadi is collected and 
explai'ied ill a pra«-tical way in lhi.s little book. 

K.V^'YAPARI('IL\Y.4 - Paht 1 : By Ramnarayan 
r. Pal hill: anil N. N. Pan kh. Printed at the Navjivan 
Printiiiy Pres, Ahmedabad. Cardboard. Py, 220. 
(t.'t.iO). price annas ten. 

B’e are glad that a second edition of this useful 
work has been calle<I for. A commentary at the end 
h:is made it more useful. 

.sn'AHARAN : By Chaudiashnnkar Shukla. Print¬ 
ed at the Navjivan Priiitiny Pre.ss, Ahmedabad. Card- 
baard. Py. 1,02. (1039). Priee annas twelve. 

The st ory of t he abduct ion of Sita by Ravan is the 
main tlu'iue of the Ramayana. Every Hindu is familiar 
with it. I’he .story is told here in a very impre.ssive 
and correct way by Mr. Bhukla. It is so narrated that 
juveniles and grown-ups both may benefit by it. It has 
de.servedly run into a fifth edition. 

PATAN .\NE PRAYA.'^IICTIITTA : By Vishwa- 
iiath Maynidid Bhidt. Printing at the Bwadhina Print¬ 
ing Press, Ranyiir. Clothboiind. Py. 3',4. mm. 
Prirr Rs. t?-8. 

Mr. Hhatt i- an exjierienci-d writer. This transla¬ 
tion of the American novelisi Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
novel is a ri'adable one. It has pre.served the .spirit of 
the' original work and but for the names of foreign* 
jilaces and pensoii.s occurring in it would have pa.ssed 
for an original work. 

K. M. J. 
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BlIKMA NAT FESTIVAL 

liv ].. ('. MAl'N(; 


Tins festival is lield in eoininemuratioii (if ilie 
fw’ci lirollier mils (s|)irit'«) the Sliwi'pyimivi 
and Sliwepyin-njic, wljo aic said to liave liveil 
near the Sulauiifipye I*a5>(ida at 'rdnn.nhynne, a 
distance of 7 niilo from Mandalav iiroiier. 

The history of the festival runs as 
follows : —'rite Kill}* Anawralha i rdeicd a pajAoda 
to he hiiill at 'r::imi>hyone village and ordered 
eaeli of Ids siihjccts to conlrihiile a liriek to the 
shrine. IhMiie s|ill yomm lads, the yoime; hiM- 
Ihers fiiihal to carry out the wish of the Kinii, 
and wIk'Ii Kinji Aniiwrtilha .trrivtsi in >tate 
to worship at the shrine he discovereil that the 
eonsinietion of the p!i";oda w.as net eoinplele, 
there heinfi; two hrieks wanline in its constnie- 
tion. 

The Kin!ii,’.s .son Kyanzillha liecaine jealous 
of the two hrother ‘‘ mil' ” and falsely reimrted 


hroMiers had .stopjied the hargo fKarawtdk 
Phiiung). Thereupon the King struck the water 
willi his magic wand when Uie two brother natS 
apjieareil before him with clasped h'aiuls in 
reverence and begged the King to give them a 
place of refuge near tlu* Sutaungpye Pagodti as 
■ mit over-lords.’ 

The King graeii.nsly acct'ded to their re(|uest 
and provided them with a residcmce (Nat- 
Xaiis) on I lie south side of the Pagoda and also 
piovided them with attendants. 

It is in thidr honour that the trustees of 
the Pagoda hold this annual festival. 

d’he festival comnienc.s wilh the " wa.shing 
ceremony ” of the two brother mitls whose 
gilded images are carried in a sedan chair 
iWaw) by iiearias to Nayunggon on the lianKs 
.of the Irrawaddy river. The route Vaken by 



A purl of lti»' proc('ssioii wnii the '(•(liin cli.'iir 

that th(* 'iwo young boys h,ad not only paid no 
heed to the order of the King but were Secretly 
luitching.a plot to usurp the throne. 'Fhe King 
•was angry :ind ordereil (heir instantaneous 
execution. 

After the consi'cration ol thi' Pagoda, King 
Aunwratha with his royal jiarly hd't for old 
Jbigan in a royal barge of oriental splendour 
- wi,th Uie jnythical bird’s head at the prow but 
bi'forc the barge could arrive at the landing 
.st/Jigo the two brothers, who remained invisible 
in the waters of the river, had prin'cnted it 
from prooe<‘ding. All elTorts to move*it proved 
futile. The Ministers possessed of a mysterious 
fear and trembling told the King that the two 


'I'lie .V.ilkadiovs in llieir sliaiiKc lu'ad-drc.SH 
dunce II giolesijiie dunce 

the iiroce.ssion are lined with a vast crowd of 
men, women and Katkadaws who bc.strew the 
images with flowers and rose-petals. The place 
IS agog wiih musical parties hailing from all 
(juarters of the province ami hajipy-go-lucky sort 
of ‘milkadaws' dance to their hearts’ delighl. 
It is not merely the oeea-ion for providing fun' 
and frolic for the people who come from all 
jiart.s of Bunmi hut more or less for the fulfil¬ 
ment of their vows. 

Tlic festival is the biggest one in the pro- 
vinec in which people of all nationalities 
irarticipate. High officials and Europ(?an 
giiitlemcn and ladies are seen during the occa- 
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sion—<a cosmopolitan crowd. Tlicre is much fun 
and laughter when anyone goes near the 
“ Natsan.” 

Villagers from the surrounding villages 
Hock to see the ccreuionial bathing of the twi) 



I’oln't' olliccrs. wlul(' iloinfj llicir ilnly. ciijoy 
no in I hr runiimny of llir nirrn-uiakn.i 


Everybody is cheerful; everybody is natural 
and free. The moat is filled with a large ntiinber 
of boats, sampans and ancient crafts manned 
by young, gay women and girls attired in their 
best, in gaudy longyis tskirts) an<l highsadonefi 
(coiffurel to match. 

People come to the place Iw siieciul railway 
trains, motor cars, gliarries and primitive bullock 
carts. Shojis of all kinds and eating booths 
s[iring up in and around the village. 

Pilgrims enjiiy the idance of natkadwas. 
nat'kadaw when she looks excited is “ nat- 



images \\-^ich is done on a giaiid scale. The 
imagC" of the two brother na(>- arc- taken out in 
piocession in which the jiilgrinis lake great 
interest and feel uninitigati'd joy. 'I’o jia^s the 
time in mirth and merriment, there is no occa¬ 
sion like this festival which is lu-ld only oime 
a year. In short it is the traditional agi'-long 
cusUmi of th(' Burmesi'. \\ ilty remaiks 
are made in rhyming coujihds and to each and 
every one of them there i^ an appropriate reply, 
and he or she who can make his or her voici' 
sound above the rest, wins the day. 

Toungbyone itself has much of attraction to 
mo't people. Pilgrim.s feel joy and excitement of 
travel amidst romantic surroundings, and the 
universal feeling of good cheer attracts them. 


'I'lic fcsli\nl li.i.s ils l)iisint's.s .'idc loo 

possi'ssc'l.” Boats passing up and down the 
moai with meiiy-mak('rs enhance the enjoyable 
scene. Burmese girls in their gaudy silk longyis 
and jackets are viiy prominent. To crown all, 
musical [larties follow the dancers, by boats 
making the revelry more' boisterous. The joy¬ 
ful sjiirit dial tu’evails is vi'iy eontagums. In 
tine, it is the most important aiul largest fe.stival 
and fair in Burma that is held in the -mall 
village of Toungbyone. This Nat festival is 
wellknown in merry Burma. 




















Till' tloonviiy »[ a at Mysore 


MYSORE 

Bv L. N. (lUBlJ; 


Thk |)i('tuics()iu' Sliitc of Mysore with an arra 
of 29,300 s(niai(’ miles is a tablo-land in Sonlli 
Inilia with a }>eneral elevation vavyinp from 
2,fKK) to 3|KK) feet. The eounny divides itself 
into two well-defined zones, the we'^tern portion 
hein^i the Mahmad, or the mountninnns eoimiry 
and the eastern portion heinj! th(‘ plains. Tlie 
moimtainous jvtrl of the State oeenpies a lesser 
area than the |)Iains Bnt d i' a land ef lofty 
jn(iimtains. prihiev.al forest, lovely A\ater-falls, 
with a inarvellons variety of the vi'!><'tahles and 
animal kiiifrdonis. The plain eonntry ha-' a 
denser population. The intermediate eonntn' 
between the Malanad and the plains has the 
ehiiraieteristie of both the zond-. Hence, so many 
x'aried and natural features conlrilaite to the 
eonsid«*rable wealth of animal and bird life, and 
jjo to make itie State of My,-ore an attractive 
and picturesque one. There is no doubt that 
anybody would certainly be well rewarded even 
by a -siiort sojourn in the i)iclure«que State of 
ifysore.* 

The State of Myisorc is one of the oldest 
Indian States, under the sway of Hindu rulers 
an<l i.si well depicted in the two great Indian 
epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It 
wap*the part of the Empire of Asoka wliose edicts 
in pillars could be seen in the north of tlte 


Stale even to thi.s day. 'Hie Kadambas, tlie 
Ilovsala, and the kings of Vijayanagar aiul all 
royal races who ])layed a dominant pari in South 
Indian lii'lory had their birth place's here. The 
Slate wliieli i> sle<‘i)cd in the traditions of anti¬ 
quity caiiK' uudej- the pre.'ieut ruling dyna.sty 
during the 14th century. 'I'owards the end of 
the I81I1 ei’iitury the country, howi'ver, pas,sed 
uilo the hiiiids of the Muhammadan rulers, Flyder 
Alt and Tij>i)u Sultan. It did not remain with 
llu‘m for long and the old dynasty of Hindu 
rulers regained the eouniry with the hel]> of llu' 
English and tire holding sw'ay over the Slate 
evtT since, d’he picsent niler, Ilis Highness Sri 
Java (diaiMitrtija IVtidiyar. was born on July 18. 
1921, and tisrended the throne ( ii September 8, 
1940. 

His Highness the Maharaja'of Mysore is 
tlie ultimate authority in the State, and he is 
tibly assisted in his administration by a rotire- 
sentative assembly and legislative council whose 
member-; are mostly elected by the people; he is 
also tissisled by the Executive Council consisting 
«>f a Devvan and two other members. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
(luring the past half a oentury the State of 
Mysore had been progressing rapidly in all 
aspects and today it stands ais one of the most 





Rrgulatkm .shnecs, Kri^naraj-safiar Dan 


j)n>}>rcs!<ivr Jiiodcni id Soutli India. At 

(Itc sjintc lime, it alsd juainluins its traditions 
of Orient id Slates with all its pomp and splen¬ 
dour iinmiligaled by the lapse of centuries. Its 
position iis :i pro{iressi\(’ Stiiti* is due not a litth' 
to the interests and the welfare of Ihe masses 
evjnc('d by its j'ulers and the far-sighted 
policy adopleil l)y successive Dewans who have 
been ablv assisting them. From all points of view 
Mv'-ore is well worth a visit by those who have 
a keen desiie to see, the sights of the world both 
natural and artificial. 

The best season for visiting Mysore would 
be during the Dasara festivities, which general¬ 
ly falls in the month of September or October, 
of eveiy year and lasts for ten <lays. It is aptly 
termed'as a nift.ionarfodival for, it is an occasion 
of rejoicing to the peasant ns well as to the 
Iiotcntate. These festivities are unique in 
character and have a deeper religious signifi¬ 
cance. It is an occasion when the ruler of the 
countiy prays with single-minded devotion for 
the prosperity of his people. The forms and 
rituals that go to make up the religious ceremo¬ 
nies are better seen than described. 

The Maharaja holds a Durbar every evening 
during the Dasara, seated in his Simhasan or 


royal throne, an emblem oi sovereignty. Tbc 
throne is of fig-wood over-laid with gold. H 
is also covered with exquiisitc gold and silver 
figures of dainty workmansliip. A pearl-fringed 
umbrella surmounted by a. mythological bird is 
over-head. From this thrfuie tlu* Maharaja 
aeeepf.s (lie lovalty and obeisance of bis devoted 
subjeobs. The tenth and last day of the festi¬ 
vities ends with a gi'aiid procession of the 
Maharaja .s'ated in a golden Ilowbali. on a State 
(•h'pliaiit. beaded by eamels. elephants and 
horses rieiily caparisoned with silver eoacho': 
aceompanving. and silken banners waving in 
the air, the procession recalls to our mind all 
tile oriental splendour and magnificence in a 
modem ‘■•etting. The whole city presents an 
enchanting appearance during those days of 
n'ltional stieial gathering. 

The city of Mysore i's the- fapiatl of the 
State. The Chamundi Hill named after the 
Goddess (luunundi, the tutelaiy deity of th*- 
Maharaja, lie= close by. lending picturesque 
enchantment to the view. It is the cleanest city 
of India apd being studded with parks and 
gardens it is also a “Garden City.” It ha^' 
been th<> capital of the vState for over 200 y^rs, 
It is here that the Maharaja has the Palace, 
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oni! of tlu' ]o\•^•li(^-•l, buildings in India llmt took 
14 years to construct. It is built of many 
vaiietics of >lone and the surface from tin* base- 
iiicnl to tlie roirf is resplendent witli -eulptures 
of I lie eery best Indian art. 

'Hie Clianiundi Hill close by, is another 
place of aUraefiou to tin- si^ht-seer. From its 
'op. the traveller gels a panoramie view 
of the countiy in and around and with a serene- 



calmnes.s may contemplate the glorious .■>unset on 
an evening. The Curzon Fark, the Lalita 
Malial and the Zoological Canh’us are other 
jilacos of interest, 'fo the business-minded, the 
city of My.«ore is not without its atiraetiou. 
'rh(‘ Covertunent Silk Factoiy with up-to-date 
liKims. manufacturing high grade silk ftibries and 
tin' Sandal Oil Factoiy manufacturing Sandal 
Oil of the puic'd tiuality and over wliich Mysore 
holds a monopolv in the commereial world, are 
place.s well worth ;i visit. Bangtilore is, how¬ 
ever. the prineijial city of tlie Stjih'. It lie« on 
the trunk road Railway lint', connecting Madras 
and Bombay, covering an area of nearly 25 
.'Square miles, and having a population of over 
;3()0,0fK). It is jierhaps the ninth largest, city 
in India. It consists of two separate units lying 
contiguous with each other, the Bangalore City 
and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 


The adminrstration of the latter area is in the 
hands of the British wlm have the head-quarters 
of the Madras District of the Indian army there. 

The equable climate of Bangalore as con¬ 
trasted with the scorching sun of the plains and 
the modern attraction and comforts it affords 
has attracted many a 'ctller from British India. 
The fuiblie gardens of the city known as Lalbag. 
and tlie Maharaja's Ralaee, arc places of interest 
which no one can miss. Bangalore has been 
rendered famous iis a temple of scientific 
re.'icareli; scholar.'! from all parts of India resort 
to the Indian Iirstitute located here. It is also 
a rising iiidujnrial centre with a labo.ratoiy, a 
(Joveriiment Soap Faidoiy, a Covermiienl Pro- 
eelain Factory and a Government Electric 
Factoiy. 

Two mile.'! from tla; city and easily 
aiijiroaelicd by car is the lake of Clianiraj Sagur, 
wliicJi su])j)li(s good drinking water i.o the city. 

The Nandi 1 tills rising to a height of 5,000 
feet, and situatetl at a distance of 35 miles from 
the city of Bangalore, with its riiiiitvl fortifica¬ 
tions, was once a formidable strong-hold of the 
kingdom, and played an important' part in the 
history of tlie State. With its attractive climate, 
it is now a iiopnlar siniiiiier report, with modern 
eoniforts and eonvenienees. 

Sixty mile- from Mysore i.' tlie world famous 
Kolar Gold ]Mines. The mines have reached a 
(leptli of 7.000 feel and is worked on up-to-date 
lines with all modern coiitrivann s. They are 
leased to four eoinpanie.- formed and financed in 
England ami they emidoy 20.(KK) workmen. 
The average .‘iniinal output of gold from 1882 
to 1934 is estimated fo he of thi' value of 
£79,512.815. 

On the way from Bangalore (o Mysore I' 
the fainoiis Siva amudrani FalN of the sacred 
river ('auvt'iy. Here the river hranehes into 
two streams e;)'eh of which has a descent of 200 
feet ill a succession of iiieturesqiie rapids and 
cascades. These water-falls are best -icen during 
(he dry months, when it divides itself info many 
a d’stinet water-falls of magnifieeiit spleuiour. 
Tlie eiuintry around abounds in grand sights arul 
the liills are elollied with dense foliage and 
verdure. The visitor is sure to carry with him 
an indidihle unpreission of an enchanting scenery. 
During recent tiincs the water-falls of Siva- 
sanmdram have been liariiet'Sed for (he supply 
of cleetricfll imergy 'to the State of Mysore. 
Originally designed for a capacity of 3,600 
kilowatts, it has now ten times the original 
capacity and embraces a high tension route 
mileage of 550 miles and supplies electrical 
energy for about 160 towns and villages. The 
ultimate idea of the Durbar is to carry these 



view of the Sivasamudram waterfalls The foot^tpp< leaJinst to the temi4e of Sravanabelaaola 
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The teinjjle of Sundara Keshava at Belur 


jiinciiilic.s Id cvciy lumii'sloud in llic ninil parts 
of lln‘. State. 

To tlic iiKliistrially-iuintled tin; Sugar- 
factory at, iMandya, lying on the trunk roa<l 
from liangahne to Alysorc ii- of intmest-. Tlic 
irrigalional faoilitic-, alT(n(lcd during the recent 
(imes has increased the acreage imder cultivation 
of Migar-canc hy lca[is and hounds. The plant at 
Mandya produces 20,(MX) tons of sugar and the 
adniinislralion which is kerm on self-sufficiency 
|n-o|»oses to ii;crcasc tin* productive cajmeity to 
40,(MK) tons per year. 

I'lie second large.st reservoir in India is in 
the Sfiit(' of Mysore and is known as Krishna- 
ruju vSagar, The term literally means Krishna's 
ocean, 'rill' Water-spread covers tin tirea of 50 
square inilos. The dam known as the Kannam- 
hady Dam is l.f miles long and is estimated tx) 
store 124 feet of water. The eonstnjetion of 
this Dam is ti (rihutc. to the foresightedness, 
indefatigable efforts and engineering skill of Sir 
M. V^isvc'-warayya. a former Dewan of the State. 
The I’c^uToir has hamcased the waters of the 
(^tmvery and has brought over ],20,(X)0 aeres 
of barren land into cultivation. 

Close by the Dam are laid out a 'Ories of 
gtird(‘ns in a“icendmg terraces on bntli the banks 
of the river. It is named as Brindahan, after 
the manner of the enchanting gardenis amidst 


wliieh Lonl Sri Kri.sluia levc'lled. 'J'he gardens 
abound in beautiful lawns, slitidy wiilks, scented 
bushe.s, fountains anil cascade.^ lending colour 
to the view. The fountain sprays art' illumina¬ 
ted in the night and indeed the ariist.ic mind.s 
behind tlu* scheme of ainmgeiuent have, contri¬ 
buted (o make, the Briiulaban a fairyland, ti 
paradise on earth so well <l<*pieted by ptief.s (d‘ 
yore. 

Mysore is not without if'-’ jilaees of are.liitcc- 
lurul interest. Thirty-three miles from the city 
of Mysore lies Soinannlhpnr, taking its name 
after Soma, a member of the royal family that 
held sway in the latter liulf of the 15th eentuiy. 
The shrine at this place is at once a 
marvel of grace and beauty. Tlu; temple 
is surmounted by three towers wbioh in 
symmetry and proportion an: gems of arehitee- 
fure. The towers are pyraraiclical in shape 
and arc deeoi’atetl from top to bottom, 'fhe 
ineklents of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are dpj)icfod in the exterior base and above are 
portrayed the gods and goddesses of the Hindu , 
pantheon. The number of images is well-nigh 
200 and bespeak the elegance of outline and 
marvellous elaboration of detail of the talented 
artists. It is indeed a mu^uim of Indian art. 

The temple at Belur was built by the 
munificence of a Hbyeala King, Vishnu Varadana, 
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who was a Jain at first but later converted to lecture would desire to take his stand." A person 


Vaishnavism by the great reformer, Ramanuja. 
A great patron of literal arts he built in com- 
memortion of his change of faith, the temple 





Tlu! sixfy fecc .slaliio of Sir Gomatoswara at 
Sravanabclagola 


here sees a greater amount of skilled labour than 
was even exhibited in a like space in any other 
building in the whole world, and the style of 
workmanship is of a veiy high order. Every 
convolution of every scroll is different. No two 
canopies arc alike and every part exhibits an 
exuberance of fancy scorning mechanical 
j'cstraint. 

Sravanabclagola lying between two small 
hills is a place where the historic and the 
pioturosquo clasp hands. 

The great Emperor (.>iiandra (iupta Maurya 
who built up one of the biggest empiras in India, 
lived in the third century and held sway 

from Pataliputira, his (•ui)ital in North India. 
Towards the end of the reign he, like the kings 
of yore, left his kingdom in a spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion and settled at Sravanabelagola in My.sore 
territory; .situated in the middle of two small 
hills, the place combines in itself the pictures¬ 
que and the historic setting in Mysore. The 
cave in which the great Emperor ended his last 
(lays here is of everlasting fascinating interest 
to the historian. 

In the year 983 A.I)., was built, in the 
bigger of the two hills, a statue of Gomateswara 
held in great reverence by thousands of Jains 
throughout India. The image is .sixty feet high 
and cut out of a huge boulder. Says Dr. 
Fergusson : 

“ Nuthintt gi'iindia' or niorr inipasing exists aiiv- 
wheio out of EfO'pt and even there no known statuf* 
.suri>a.sses its height or excels it in the perfection of art, 
it exhibits." 

Serinagapatam, the -cene of glorious combats 
in Indian History, is a small island formed by 
the river Cauvory. With its strong fortifica¬ 
tions considered t,o be impregnable it was the 
capital of the Mysore Maharajas for a long 
time. The historic broach in the Fort effected 


at Belur and dedicatetl it to God Vijaya 
Narayana in 1117 A.D. Dr. Fergusson has 
described : 

"There are many buildini^ in India which are un- 
.surpassed for delicacy of detail by any in the world 
but the temple,of Belur surpasses even those for free¬ 
dom of handling and richness of fancy.” 

Ten milts from Belur is the village of 
Halebede which was. once the seat of Hoysala 
Kings. Its architectural monuments which are 
ranked as master-pieces of Hindu art testify to 
the splendour of this ancient • city. There are 
two temples, the Hovaleswara and the 
Kedareswara temples. The former is an un¬ 
finished work of Hindu art. “ Had but this 
temple been completed, it would be one of the 
buildinp on which the advocate of Hindu archi- 


by General Sir David Baird, is marked by a 
>imple and plain monument. 

Mysore again w'as the abode of great reli¬ 
gious thinkers and ex|K)nents of Hindu' 
philosophy. In the 8th century A.D., the great 
Saivaitc reformer and philosopher Sankara, 
founded hi.s Matli at Sringcri, a village rendered 
picturesque by the river Tunga. . In this seclu¬ 
ded spot and far from the 'madding crowd 
Sankara expounded his philosophy to tljc people 
of his county. This religious institution Is 
perhaps the richest in India, endowed by gene¬ 
rations of kings and emperors. There is a good 
Sanskrit library in the Math, and contains a good 
number of unpublished manuscripts. 

At Melkote, another peaceful spot in* the 
State lived in the great 11th century philosopher, 
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Ramanuja. Ttie Narayana Temple renovatcil 
by him is its chief attraction. The diamond 
crowrii of the deity is kept by the State for safe 
custody un/1 taken out once a year. It is !llmo^; 
priceless. Ramanuja, the reformer, wrote his 
eommcntaiy on Vedanta Sutras here. 

In addition to the Sivastiiinulram Falls 
refi'i'i'ed to before and which supi)lies electrical 
energy to all the industrial enterprii'Cs in »he 
State, there, are inniiinerable pietures(iue water- 
ftill'i that pass jlescriplion. The. Oersoppa Falls 
is s'ltuaU'd at a <listance of about (iO miles from 
from Shimoga. Here the river Sharavati reaches 
a chasm 9tl0 feet in depih and leaps in fonr 
di-tinct cascades. It is a iscene of grandeur and 
sublimity, and the wild and beautiful scenery 
lends enchantment to the view. Well, Iris the 
traveller said of it: 

“One niiirlit iilinosi (or f\r>r on (lie iil)yh.s in 


which a mighty mass of water appears eternally burying 
itself in a mist-shrouded grave. The clouds of spray 
which continually ascend heaven-wards in slow and 
majestic wreaths appear to typify the shadowy ghosts 
of entombed waters." 

Above all the State of Mysore can rightly 
be proud of its Pig Iron Works known as “ The 
Bhadravati 'Iron and Steel Works,” with its 
many important by-products, s.'tuated on th(‘ 
hank of the river Bhadra, 11 miles eal t of the 
railway buiniuiis Shimoga. This industrial 
centre, is worth a visit by every traveller on his 
way to tlu' above fall< by the rail route that 
eonnoct.s Birur and Shimoga in the Mysore 
Railways. 

Mysore i.s w(dl served by roads ami rail¬ 
ways and travelling is easy. It offers never- 
failing interf^t to every task* and the traveller 
woiilfl certainly be w'ell rewarded even by a 
short visit, to this country. 



Sir Oliver Lodge 


SkeU'h by S. N. Swamy 



SARADA UKIL--THE ARTIST 

By Y. C. GAUR, M.A., 

Honorary Joint Secretary, All-India Fine Arts and ('rafis Society 


Saraoa Ukil, one of the first flowers of the 
Renaissance! in Indian Art, breatlied his last 
in the early hours of Sunday, the 21st July, 
1940, in his Art Gallery at New Delhi. The 
^luse is all tears. No more the devout hands 
shall make offerings of unique creations bathed 
in soft, subdued symphony of colours, instinct 
w?i,h life and eloquence, lyrical and spiritual 
in suggestion. Poorer indeed is Indian Art. 

S. Ukil was bom at Bikrampur, in the 
district of Dacca in East Bengal, His mother 
iwsseased artistic tastes. The beautiful title 
page of the lovely ROop-Lekha (Art Journal) 
is her design. A born artistic genius, Mr. Ukil 
sucked aesthetic tastes wiith his mother's milk. 
There wei*e early signs of his artistic genius. 
In those tfays, in the domain of aii, as in every 
other walk of life, the Indian mind was enchan- 
te<l by the glamour of the A^'esi Indian Art was 
a slavidi imitation of European Art. Even Ravi 
Vamia, the then leading Indian Artist, had a 
European style of painting and not Indian. 
'J’he Bombay School of Art hugged occidental 
models. Then it wa® that Abanindranath 
Tagore, taking his inspiration from his uncle 
Habindrana'ih Tagore, c.stablished the Neo- 
Bengal School to revive the ancient Indian Art. 
Mr. Havell gave himself freely to usher in the 
New Spirit which aimed at giving expression 
to mental eonetipts rather than reproducing the 
objects of the external world, “ Lyrical poetiy, 
vigorous romance, and somewhat tim’d wesleni 
1 ‘ealism” are said to characterise this Bengal 
School of Art. This School, with which our 
young Ukil cast his lot in the heroic band of 
pioneers, raises “ musical visions ” not for the 
“ sensuous ” but for the “ inner eye ” immortal¬ 
ising in colour and form the various moods of 
the spirit of fleeting objects of nature. It shows 
for 'the first time that art is something more 
than mere photographic exactitude. The 
mirage was more beautiful than the sands. 
Here in this School was accomplished at once 
what Blake and "Wordsworth achieved for 
English Romanticism; here the mid-night and 
the dawn came hand in hand; here the precur¬ 
sors and the pioneers of Indian Ait were 
unilted in one persoh. Here under the loving 
care of his teacher S. Ukil worked with 


sedulous care till the artist in him found 
the brush. 

While Nandalal Bose, best known among 
Indian artists after his teacher, began to give free¬ 
ly of himself to his students at Santineketan and 
A. K. Haidar became the Principal of the 
Lucknow School of Arts, our young daring 
Ukil, c<)n.scious of his powers, took upon him¬ 
self the most arduous task of setting up himself 



Surada Charan Ukil 


in 1920 independently in the profession, far 
from his home, in New '' Delhi where any 
interest in painlting hardly (sdsted. .But his 
unflagging zeal and missionary spirit of propa¬ 
gating the art nothing could chill. And as 
time went on, by the magic of his exquisite 
pictures rtiplete with poetic suggestions, he 
cH])tured the hearts of Princely India and built 
up a wide circle of admirers and patrons.* In 
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The IJkil Brothers' Art School 


1927 Mr, 8. I’kil, with tlie help of liis twf India Hotisp, where, in the elioroiisi of applause, 
younger brothers Ilarada and Ranada, them- all scepticism was silenced for ever. Critics 
selves artists of no mean order, founded in t.alk(Hl of the Artists' 'delicate and idealistic 
New Delhi the Ckil School of Art and the Ukil studies ' that were ‘stories in them'clvi'S.' They 
Art. (Tallery. The Ukil brothers’ next laudable found in his works the 'lyrical suggestion' of 
achievement was tin* founding (»f the All-India Rabinflranath Tagore’s poetry. His paintings 
Fine Arts and ('rafts Socirdy, New Delhi, took Paris, too, by storm. Barada Ukil retumed 
and an Annual Art Exhibition began to with laurels for his brother from the world Art 
be held. 'Pile 1930 Exhibition was opened by connoisseurs. B’ithin the brief span of 20 years 
His Excellency the Viceroy himself and the Chief Indian Art had come into its own. S. Ukil’s 
Commissioner of Delhi evinced great intere-^t in place in the gallery of world artists was assured, 
it. Princes and Chiefs were attracted and the In the wide world of Art Mr. S. Ukil roamed 
Willingdons too purchai-ed a few pictures. Mr. fi'eely, seized upon every subject that caught 
S. Ukil’s " Krishna ^ela ” (on siJk) in water his fancy and when the inspiration came, wiUi 
colours, w’on the Viceroy’s cup for the best the swiftneste that (surpassed all thought, he 
picture of the Exhibition, at which wore dis- immortalised in colour and line the passing 
played some 1500 works by over 200 artieth from action, the transitory thought, the fleeting mood, 
all over India. Within a brief span of two decades he has con- 

Encouraged by thc.se .succi'sse.s Barmla Ukil, tributed over 1(XX> paintings and sketehes to 
resourcefid and daring, took 'som<> of S. I^kil’s Indian Art.. WTiatever he touched he turned 
paintings and sketches to London and with the into gold. Mythology, history, allegmy, and 
support of the India Society, exhibited them in landscape—nothing escaped him. In the pain- 
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Al Ukil’s Art (inllory. Now Dolhi, 1935 

SlandiiiK {from. Ihr left) : R. (langiili. Rnnacla TTkil. S. C’houdhiiry. Barmla Ukil. (i. V. Singh, 
J. ClmkravuHy, Gyanada Ukil. S. Bhaftaoharjoo.N. Choudhuri and Bhavani Ukil 
Sitting : K. Son, Raniananda Chatlcrjoo, Sarada Ukil and Jainini Som 


tong of landsrape he was an iraproH'ionist, Itn 
not of the Italian type. His vision of natural 
objects was not a blurred one. He suq)a8se.s 
Renoir in tlie skill and delight with which he 
depicts sunrise and sunset and shinnnor of sun¬ 
light on objects of nature. Hits art iis essential b 
intro.<pective, inasmuch as it brings out an 
esi?ential quality with a tetriking eftect. He is 
not ornamental or decorative. We are not 
allowed to linger on the minor details of the body 
but are admitted straight away, with little 
ceremony, into the wide domain of the ethereal 
atmosphere where the spirit dances in ecstatic 
delight and visions unknowm to the .sense float, 
before our eyes. He reveals to us the very “ soul 
of things.’’ Mark his “ Siva’s grief.” Marvel 
at the Adonis-like beauty of Sati, the sweet 
amorous flower struck iiii the bud. IVIark the 
dainty limbs softly* held by her loving lord. 
But soon into the Lethe are our seiises steeped. 


'I'he midtiight gloom of the atniosiiliere reflected 
in Si^’a's eyes almo.st closed in deep contem- 
])l.iition, 'silencing pity, love, remor!^. and grief 
that struggle for supremacy. A world of weird 
suggO'tions is opened out to us. The whole 
legend flashes before our mental eye, and we 
are uncons^uously reminded of Kcati>i magic 
casements opening on the foams of perilous seas 
in fairly lands forlorn.” 

Mr. Ukil made his name by masterly inter¬ 
pretations of Indian life in black and white. It 
is in these drawings that this Indian artist’s 
gilts are seen at their bdst. It seems scarcely 
credible that a line of such flueness and sharp¬ 
ness could be wielded by a brush. Yet it is *a 
fact that Mr. Ukil never uses a pen. And to the 
use of that implement is due the delicacy and 
inimitable •quality of his line. He drew in 
pencil a series of 30 sketches to depict the child¬ 
hood of Ijord Krishna. Fate did not petrait 
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him tu uumpletu tlie lator life of the lx)rd. Here 
in these sketches the effect uf sharp lines 
imperceptibly melts into the softest of shadings. 
The life of Hie Buddha is illustrated with loving 
care By 35 exquisitely done pictures which now 
adorn the Nawanagar palace. He was a frescoe 
painter too. His 31 big panels grace the stately 
walls of Shri Gopalji Temple in the inaccdsible 
Bilaspur. He executed beautiful clay model 
for the Gwalior Pottery Works. His silk 
paintings are a miracle of delight. Here he 
evolved his own technique in discarding the 
(vhineSe and the Japanese practice of having 
specially prepared surfaces. 

His treatment of Muslim subje<*tfl. evinces 
his keen (sympathy and genuine understamding 
of the religion, its sentiments and emotiions. He 
(oeates the atmosphere congenial to the aesthetic 
treatment of Muhammadan subjects whether it 
is “ Show’ing the Id moon,” or “ Boys Singing 
in the Dargah,” or “ On her Beloved’s Grave ” 
()• ‘‘Alamgir.” 

If Nandalal Bose, the most Ajantan, is the 
tmrividled ma,ster of lim*s. vital and virile, pro¬ 
ducing a sculpturei.Tque effect, and if Haidar is 
the most lyrical of modern i)ainter.s, S. Ukil is 
unsurpassable in the delicacy of colour. He i^ 
essentially a colourist. The brilliant dazzling 
mass of colours in juxtaiiosition, giving a kale¬ 
idoscopic effect, he loaves to Gogonendranath 
Tagore; warm, gorgeous colours are for Ravi 
Varma; Ukil is the undisputed master of a soft 
variant of two or three colours in their graded 
undertones, llis pictures have a sulMluod at¬ 
mosphere. ^A'e marvel at the imperceptibility 
W’ith which the colours di>aj)poar into one an¬ 
other producing a single striking chromatic 
effect unsurpassed, and hardly oqualh'd, in the 
w'hole world of art. Watch Mr. Ukil at work. 
After making a few stroke la* would often 
lay *lown tlie brush and u.se his sujtple 
finger.® and the magic ptdm too deftly blend 
the colours and produce a matchless effect. 
Take almost at random his '* Departing Sun in 
the Lap of Night.” Here wo have blending of 
• mainly three colours crimson, vermillion and 
blue. Yet ten colouiv cotdd not produce a better 
effect. The netluT tij) of the Sun’s disc has just 
emerged into the dark and the Sun is radiant 
with red glow; the Night is just beginning to 
brood on the Earth; the Stm-god is just on the 
point of leaving the fecenc. The Lady of Dark- 
ritess has-liftcd the veil and has jtist Ivalaneed ii 
in her hands to slip it over her body and envelop 
the Earth. The red line lacing the dark curtain, 
the arms and handls and the border of the sari 
.so exqu'sitely represent the twdlight at sunset 
when the colours imperceptibly mingle and the 


red rays shoot sometimes far off into the dark 
skies producing a beautiful colour effect. This 
is what meets the sensuous eyets. But more is 
conveyed to the mental vision. The fatigue of 
the day’s journey is w'rit large on the Sun-god’s 
face, while the Lady of Darkness is awakening 
from the day’s slumber, straightening her limbs, 
opening her sleep-intoxicated eyes, and balancing 
her body on one leg. In a while we will have 
the dance of Night. The delicacy with which 
the ciutain of night Is balanced on the fbur 
fingers of the left hand while it is softly held 
between the thumb and the index finger is 
peculiarly feminine and does justice to Ukil’s 
fine sense of conception and execution. 

Mr. Ukil depicts poverty, misery and old 
age with a unique success. The damsel in the 
“ Id Moon ” could perhaps have been create<l 
by the brush of a losscr artist. But it needed 
all the genius of Ukil to bring into being tJie 
old man, with wTinklod, w'eather-bcaten face, 
body kneeded and creased, vision almost fled 
struggling to catch the glimpse of the auspichnis 
Id Moon. Only Shakespeare could create Lear 
and only I'kil could create that old man. 

Mr. Ukil is careless about tht’ anatomy, 
but he fe always true tu the higher 
anatomy of Indian Ait. The almost mechanical 
.skill of the West iseems pale, death-pale, befori' 
the magic enchantment that his vibrant, living, 
clociuent pictures create. Sir William Rothen- 
stein. Principal of the Royal College of Arts, 
London, talks of his “ sensitive, disciplined ” 
works having the “ lyi-ieal vein of RabindranathV 
Poetry.” ” Refined and pen-iive. it gives us.” 
lie says -o aptly, " like fudian music an 
iiisght into the delicate moods of the 
Indian spirit.’’ 

Mr. Ukil was a great devotee of the Buddha. 
He jilayed the leading role in the film “ 'riie 
Light, of .Asia.” Hc^ not only jirofessed but 
lived the Lord's precepts. He was incapable 
of doing injust’ce to anyone eoaseiously. 'There 
is nothing in the histoiy of Indian Art to eom- 
liare with his inaivellouisly executed paintings 
on the life and teachings of Lord Buddha. His 
life was a poem on Buddhism. The Buddhist 
Temple may well be jiroiid to claim him as his. 
The last rites were performed after the Buddhist 
manner and the Monk paid glowing tribute to 
Mr. Ukil’s devotion to the Lord. 

In this inspiring language of form and 
colour, that knows no barriers of caste, creed 
and race, he has tepoken not. only to all Indians 
but to the whole world and has fostered a better 
understanding between the Indian communities 
welding them into a na^tion and has established 
a better cnltural relationship between the East 
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Surya Devata in his chariot 
By courtesy of the Sarada Ifkil Memorial School of Art 


uiid the West, thus bringing the dawn of World 
Federation nearer. 

A list of Mr. Ukil’s patrons it«elf is an iiuh'X 
of the great popularity he enjoyed and indicates 
the high artistic merit of his works. Rulers of 
Patiala, Travancore, Mysore, Baroda, Indore, 
Nawanagar, Bharatpur, Mandi, Narsingarh, 
Chamba, Sachin, and Bilaspur, each has some 
of his notable works in his nrt-galler>'. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Lord Zetland, and the Willingdons 
purchased a few of his works. Seth G. D. Birla, 
and L. Shanker Lai possess several of his paint¬ 
ings. L. Shanker Lai’s drawing room is a minia¬ 
ture art-gallery of Mr. Ukil’s paintmgs dodgned 
specially for the purpose. 

“ The Day on the Lap O'! Night,” “ The 
Eternal Lovers ” '* Siva’s Grief,” “ Ganesh- 
Janani,” “ Kifehna the Cow’herd ” among others 
in Patiala, the exquisitely executed Buddha 
series in Nawanagar, “ Death of Jatayu,” with 
the Late S. V. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, ” llie 
Tandava Dances ” at Birla Houlse, New Delhi, 
“ Winter ” in Cooch-Bihar, “ Showing the Id 
Moon ” at the PrirAse of Wales Museum in 
Bombay, “Alamgir” at Mandi, big Frescoe 
Panels at Bilaspur, Penance of Parvati,” “ In 


Tune with the Infinite,” “ Kas'hiniri Boat 
Women ” ” Sivaji,” ” A Link with the old 
World,” “ At the Dargah,” and “ Burden of 
Life ” are some of his most famous works. 

Mr. Sarada Ukil’s place among the world 
artistss is assured. His paintings adorn the 
Princely Palaces in India ami England. Among 
artists of the modern school of Indian Art he 
would rank, I am disposed to think, second only 
to hi.« great mastci’ Abanindranath Tagore, and 
Natulalal Bose. In view of wliat he has 
been able to do in New Delhi for the 
propaganda of the art in Northern India 
and Europe and for establishing the All- 
India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, being 
the hero of the manjmoth adventure, he is his 
own etpial. And Indian Art is poorer today 
by his sad demise, vrhen he was hardly fifty. 
For, had he lived longer, there was no knowing 
how, now, when his art had been perfected and 
his talents matured, with his diverse streams 
of genius he would have enriched art in a variety 
of ways; for he was, besides, bold in enterprise, 
generous at heart, loving and loveable and most 
influential in winning the patronage of the rich 
and Princely India. It is a pity that he has 
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been snatched away in the full bloom of his 
gift's, but perhaps Heaven required him, just at 
the height of his powers, to beautify the moon, 
the stars, and the sky and to give a more charm¬ 
ing hue to surise and sunset. 

There is, however, this consolation that he 
has made Art in New Delhi stand on its own legs. 
For we have here hk Art School, his Art riallery 
and an All-India Fine Arts and Crafk Society, 
hia own foundation enjoying the highest patro¬ 


nage in the land, and an Art magazine, too, the 
lovely and inspiring Boop Lekha, and Sarada 
I’kil lives in these iniftitutions, in his imperish¬ 
able works, in his two artist brothers, in scores 
of his disciples, and above all, in the hearts of his 
admirers and patrons. One of the finest fl^w'ers 
of the Indian Art Renaissance Mr. Sarada UkilV 
fate and fame shall be “ an Echo and a Light ” 
unto generations. 




ART OF SARADA UKIL 



Govardhan-dharan K rishTia. the Cowherd 

By courtesj’ of the Sarada Ukil Memorial School of Art 




By courtesy of the Sarada Ukil Memorial School of Art 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 



* Rivalrieti 

.Sdciul rivsiiry Ix'twt'cii tlu' I'otniniiniii*' 
piicnoiti'.'iKJii ol' rcct'iit Or. Ai!ii\;i 

‘li;ikiavar(y observes in Th( Hclmr llctain : 

la Iho villaRi'.''. cm u now, people joined eaeli otliei - 
and le.^livals wir tlier llimla, Sikh or Mufliin; 
their live*- aii' knilti'd loKelher, (’eonoiiiieally, la'Kionally 
s well as hy triidilioiH nf ueighbonrliness. In the eilies 
icial haniiT-s have hardeiit'd dae to a variidy oi 
iii.*e'; while iirhaniles are perha)>,s getlins iniinuni''e(!, 
le rural area' are freshly evpo-sed to "eavrit'is" w'ho 
Head the disease in epiden\ie form. 'Phe.se earrieis 
Nsiime the garli of religion and indnlge in anii-aoeial 
assioti. 

'rlie two ino.st (lilfieiilL pioltlcms ire to 
(■«.s7(-.s//«few and the imrdah. 

'I’he former i' a eomparalively olil institution, and 
has outlived its primitive utility; hosl,s of uiidesirahle.s 
are taking shi'lti'i- in its rniiLs and using tlnni hh their 
operating base. Ve.sted interesl.s of liard-jiressed priesl- 
i-raft. and rural fear of org.anised eomijetition in the 
markets h:ive It'd pt ople, wherever jiossible, to extiloil 
their traditions amt set'k “helter in guilds whieh used 
tta.sle-label.s. JUit, tht' folly of trying to solve problems 
by bnelvwanl means is being realizul. Modern develoji- 
menls have shaken the foundation,s of caste and “ un- 
touehability," new ideas are in the air, trade-unions, 
labour orgsmizalions ami co-operativ'e movements- are 
rapidly displacing ra.s(e-in.slitutions. Social rivalry ha.s 
its roots in nariow traditions and usage*, whieh eannot 
; iirvivi' the im]>act of historical forces. 

'I’lio purdah is eoiupanilively new to India : 
it wa.s unknown in anoienl. and iiK'iijcvitl Indian 
.'Oclety. Tl was lar{t:dy imported I'rom outside. 

Both UiuduH and Muslim.s mu.sL light tin' imntalify 
of fear, evasion and decadt'nl. ideas whieh have tlooiiutl 
half of Tiulian lumumiiy to imnleipiate self-e.\pre.ssion. 
Social intercourse can never become real so long as the 
i/unlah existed. Fortunately, the women themselves are 
taking the lead; in the cu.se of Sikh ladie.s, many haM- 
directly taken to the bicycle from the walled courtyard 
without, an intervening period of false diffidence. Xew 
political nouscioHsness, idejw of human freedom, ami a 
general rise of common sen.se, make for a rational oul- 
look. Mnslims who offer homage to Kemal Pasha while 
extolling Ihe biirkha or Hindus who boast about India s 
golden age and fear women’« freedom aie living in a 
world of make-believe. 

Hivaliy (mi!:ln to rctmiin in the lulhind 

•<ph<*rc. 

Artists, even if they belong to one community, need 
the stimulus of whotesdhic competition. In creative 
affairs, there is room for infinite experimentation, in- 
dividi^al assertion and enterprise; but the basitf of rivalrj' 

ML_ia 


is .u'llstie, not eommumtl. (.'umtuunity traditioua are 
valuable in arehilecture, painting and penmanship, bnl 
m llie hand.s of real artists eoinmuunl heritages would 
l)e law mall-rial, or >*l.vli.stic inspiraliqti, entirely subjn- 
g.ilid to llu* exigeneii.-^ of an. d'hat is how things ha>l 
le pp.'ned down the age.s in Imlia. Xobody quarreled 
o\ (‘ 1 ’ the 'I’aj Mahal or eondemneil the glorious Hindu 
arehileelnri* of Rajpiitann from u communal angle. In 
painting, abo, .Moglml and Rajput traditions flourished 
side by side; aiiist.s would choose one or the other 
iieeording Id l.•l■.•te oi tradition In inu-ie. both Tansni 
and 'rutii/oKijn are neeiled; the great Mu-'^lim compO'-er 
of the \oilh w.'is adored by Ih" nindii Raja** ami the 
)iublic, the South Indian genius did not merely appial 
to the Hindus but. to lovi'm of Indian mll^ic. 

C.'ulllirtil rivtiliy innrii' lor I’u.^iion ol' ('uUtnvs 
;is w('ll us for variety. I'rdu itself rcsiilte 1 from 
the arnal.manialion of tlie Persian, Arabic ainl 
Sanskrit langu.'tKOs. When politicians bxlay 
•petik of etilfiiral rivaliy, they iHe both wonls 
ftilinre, jind rivaliy in a wrong sense. 

I’he minority and majority complexes hied by diiilo- 
mats have jilayed havoc in social .and cultural group.H. 
Modern head-counfing i-* trifle hs*: exciting than Ihi* 
piimilivt* liead-hmit. Rut .-aich extra-cultural activities 
III the dninaiu of :irl. if persisti'd in, would destrov art 
itself. 

Hivaliy. in any ival seiir-i', caiiiiol exist in 
leKgion. Heligion begins where rivalries hav. 
tii'leil; (III the siiiritual plane parly considerations 
e(‘ii.s(‘ fo have any meaning. 

It is wiong to rnaki' a fetish of external practice.^ 
and eode,"; to forsake th(' .spiritual message of religion in 
lighting for technical ami legal injunction.s accidentally 
linked up with a religion, betrays lack of insight. Rivalrv 
exists among leligioiis communitie.s when' the original 
inspiration has vanished 'I'hc' eiire for religions lies in 
Ihe revival of Religion. 

India n(.'eds an e.vini dose of rationalism; 
it would not harni hi-r &i)iritual life; in fact 
would ^Inngtheii it. In the West, perhap.s. 
rea.son Ini'- lo le:irn fo surrender before spiritual 
truth. 

Religion would lose uothiiig by welcoming sunlight 
111 dark corners; honest criticism would help us in 
distinguishing between the accidental and tarnished, anif 
the eternal. Rivalries would disappear in the pure air 
of tllltll. 

iiiciruce, today, rightly undoi-stood and applied, e.sii 
bring new edbfirniations for religions life. It mnk(» 
Hindu water, Mu.slim chui (tea) and Sikh rot! assume 
humorous implications and lead to their banishment at 
railway stations and restaurants. Tea, for instance, 
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cftinf! uficr most religions were founded, and could not 
claim holy authority behind uoiuiuuual teapots. In j,*** 
larger a-speets. .science iweals a divine view of life. 
The al?use of heieuce in the modem age need not <-loud 
(Hir sight. 

1’inic lias jrrobably arrivt'd for a great 
icligioiis revival in India, in which rcasdii ;ind 
,s|>iri(nal in.sigfiV would oimratc together an<l 
bring new power and hojH' to men. 

India has a special resfioiiaibility liaving a great 
tradition of religious unity ami hospitality; our youth 
ha.s to face the ehalleuge. 


Aiiterieu aiul Imlic Studies 

In .Vinerieu academic activity in Indie 
[•tndic- lias been limited to a few nniversilies. 
and this more toward linguistic rcseurcli \lnm 
towaid i-fli'ctivi' presentation of the broad scojic 
of Indie culture to the sliuieiit wurl l. Horace 
I. Foleinan, Director of Indie Sluilies, Library 
of t'ongress. Washington, writes in Science uuil 
(Udtwc : 

American in.stitulion.s can be jiroiid, however, of ihi.. 
acailemic research. I’hi* names and work of Wairen, 
W'liitney. llojikiii.s. Bloumlield, ami Lanmau foini a 
glorious chapter ill the liistoiy ol Indie studies. 


With the financial assistance ol the C arnegie 
tJorporution of New York the developmeul ol 
Indie studies at the Libiary of Congri'-s in 
^\'aslungton was begun two yeaC' ago. 

A few olheis oiler .somelhmg on the art, history, 
sociology, ami philosophy. feel that perhap.s a hull- 
ilozeii uuiversilics in addition must be cncouiaged to 
add courses in the laiiguage.s of India. But by tar lue 
mast impovtuut ).vojecl will be t ha I of interesting col¬ 
leges and uni\er.-ili«-s throughout the breadth ol me 
land to include in I heir iiliilosopliy. ('conomics, sociolo¬ 
gy, hi.story. and line arts dcpaitmeiit.s an ndeciiiale Ireai- 

ment of the Middle TCasl. n , 

The ea-c has been admirabli’ .staled by my colltagne. 
W. Norm.aii Jhown. as lollows in his article on “ India 
and Ilmiiiiiii.slic Studies in Aiiiericii ’ : 

•‘Here in the West we still largely couhiic our 
hiirnaiiislic sliidiis to our own ci\ ili/iilion. We are con¬ 
cerned with its roots--piimitive. pre-hisloric, amt hii-- 
j„ne—its evolution into its modern stale, and Uie inlei- 
ri'lalionsliips of its .subdir i-sion-s (British, .Kniericaii. 
I'l-oneh. (lerman. Italian. Rn.ssian. etc.), ^^here the 
Kuropean-Christiaii culture has clashed with the lai 
Eastern, the Indie, or the Islamic, we have generally 
viewed the clash from Iho I'oiiil of riew of our own 
narrower pre-possessions, with little, if any. comprehen¬ 
sion of the reason why the ('hme.se the Indians, 
Mo.slpms of Aftbia or elsewhere have acted as 
have. an*a without taking a wider world-view, of the 
menning of these cla.she.s. We have satisfied oiimelves 
with inspreting a single sale of I he medal, •; 

assumed that we need not know the other; our histoiy 
has onlv one dimensioii. To state the iimtter HO^*%en 
with iil'lowahee for some degree ol ovei-sfntement is to 
rewal its fallacy." 


The East in the West 

The Visva-Bharati Quarterly publishes the 
following article wliicli was found among the 
])apors of the late C. F. Andrews. His own life 
was a noble and heroic experiment in realising 
the unity of man's sjiiiitual experience in East 
and West which he traces so learnedly in the 
tirtiele from which we quote extract'.: 

Ill one sense, the Modern Age of Eiiroiie liaa meant 
a return to realism and a weakening of the idealist out¬ 
look upon life. The earlier discoveries of modern 
.science have been made by the concentration of the 
liuimin mind upon reason and experimentand the 
abandonment of the pathway of direct intuition as ti 
.source of knowledge. Thu.s. iii mure soiwe l.hiin one, a 
I'CNiMil of the clas.''ic.>i has taken iplace. In all this proces-, 
the West has drifted further and further away from it' 
.'liiritual bttsis in the unseen. 

Vet even m (he West, the romantic olomeiil had 
not been altogether left behind during the Age of 
Reason which followed the ('la.ssical Kenaisaiice, In thi' 
Kighleenlh Century, il gaie birth to lh(> eiitliusia.slic 
iiioMineiit known as the Evangelical Re\ival, which 
brought into the homes of the poorest a iiiyslieal fahli, 
transforming and purifying in its elTi'cts. (leorge Fox 
and the Society of Friends represented anollior range of 
iiiy.slical icligiciiis thought and life. In (lerinaiiy. also, 
there dawned a new illumination, that e.‘it,erly nvaileil 
itself of overj- ray of light from the East, and began 
once more to follow llie iialhway of intuition as a means 
to attain luitli, Philo'oiiliy, willi due reverence, was 
set i(|T boldly on its throne and renewed search into un¬ 
explored regions of l.ie human mind bnmght fie.sh facts 
and experiences to light. 

In ihe Nineteenth t'enlury the Modern Age 
of Science began. The ('hristian C'huieh. wliieh 
h:i(l liound itself hard anil ftisl with irraliuntd 
dogmas and creed-, could not at first cut itself 
loose, and make the fearless appeal to every 
fiteiilty of man to join in the search for truth. 

A fatal conflict wont on, all through the Ceuluiy. 
between intellect and faith. Science became more arul 
more iibstraeted from religion, anil philasophy took the 
same iirecipitons course. While great gains have been 
achieved in certain directions by such abstractions, great 
losses have also enstirod. The wholene.ss of life has been 
lost sight of. and humanity itself has been divided into 
compartments. 

In Eurojie. the conception of the universe governed 
liy the )tosliilale.s of .scii'iice, ha.s tended to become 
rather that of an infinite scries and a never-ceasing flux, 
Ilian that of a .spiritual ideal being realised iimler con¬ 
ditions of s]iace and time. The inij^ginution of (he 
modern man is taught by science to picture (he crash 
of systems and the wreck of worlds in an endless 
seiincnee. 'I’he infinitely gieat and (he infinitely small 
in nature have been revealed to man’s gaze ns never 
before, hut the mind and the spirit find no ri'st in all 
(he.se liewildnring discoveries. Modern minit frequent¬ 
ly retire from them, jaded and worn, to thf limited ideal 
of ancient Greece, and say : “Let us leave the infinite 
alone; it can never be fathomed. Ijot us perfect that 
which we know and beautify the world in which we live.” 

The new age still gropes for that siiiritual 
vision of the Infinite which ia satisfying, not 
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terrifying and morbid; that vision which alone 
can unify the world. 

But as yet there has not been fashioned in the 
West any philosophy comprehensive enougli to meet 
the true riensands of religion and science alike, and 
bring a new unity to mankind. 

In the present turmoil and confusion in 
afte.* (he Great War, which has shaken the confidence 
and pride of the West, there arc very many earnest 
souls who are looking more and more wistfulTly (o the 
Kast. They seek to discover whether the harmony 
bntween religion and science on tlie one hand and 
.“cience and philosoptiy on the other, may not be found 
by taking into account that ea.stern hemisphere wliic'i 
has hitherto been for the most part outside tlie fielil of 
Muropean research. 

One thing is practically certain. The old isolation 
of (he different cultures and religions of the world, 
which was originally in a great measure geographical, 
is now rapidly vanishing. Tlu' different currents ol 
thought and life among (he races of mankind have to 
be made to flow into one another in (he future. C’han- 
nels of inti'i-communication must he cut. The romantic 
.and idealsitic element, whiidi is still .strong in the reli¬ 
gions of (hn East, must b(' brought into <doser i-ontact 
with the cl.assical and realistic element., which came back 
to modern I'kiropn with the Renaisance and has dominat¬ 
ed Eurojiean thought ever since. Only thus can the 
spiritual conception of the Universe, which is innati' 
in the conj!ciou.snc.«s of mankind, in East an<l West 
.•dike, find its true sotting and its full expression. 

The Inner Voice 

. The luiiul wlioii it tliiiiks and reasons can 
only see a part or aspect jit a time and eannot 
take an integral view ol' tilings; tliat- i.s why 
Truth wliieh has many sides and is very 
conifilex always esetipys human thought and 
reason. It i- in the .s'-lent mind that the true 
eonseioiisness ean be built. Anilbaran Roy 
writes in PrabmWia Bharafa : 

‘‘Ho long as the being is .subject to the whirl of 
thoughts or the turmoil of the vital movements one 
cannot be thus calm and fixed in the spirit. To detach 
oneself, to stand back from them, to feci them sejmratc 
from oneself is indispensable.” “A mind that has 
achieved this calmness can begin to act, even intensely 
and powerfully, but it will keep its fundamental stilinrsv 
—originating nothing from itself but receiving h’om 
.\bove and giving it a mental form without adding 
anything of its own, calmly, dispa.ssionately, though 
with the joy of the Tnith and the happy power and 
light of its passage,” (Bmes of Yoga by Sri Aurobindo). 

The ontj danger is that when there is the 
jieaoe and the mental silence, one hears many 
voices which imitate the voire of Truth, and 
unlo-s the sadhaka is alert, he may be .seriously 
misled. 

Even ^ ordinal^ life, people often commit serious 
blunders, even crimes, following what they call the 
" inner voice.” It is very dangerous to regard all voices 
which are heard within as having a divine origin. For 
there are many invisible forces and beings in the world 
seeking to have their own way, they are not divine, 
and indeed some of them are definitely hostile to the 


divine will and purpose in the world : they arc the 
Asuric and Rakshnsic forces which find joy in the woes 
and suffering of mankind. Hitler, it is said, guides 
himself by the ” inner voice.” and the disastrous nature 
of his acts leaves no doubt that the voices he Ityaars do 
not come from any high or divine source. 

These beings arc not always of a hostile nature or 
.’\.suric; they may be mental beings representing half- 
truths, creeds, dogmas which tend to manifest them¬ 
selves in the world; and men with very good intentions 
are misled by them. There are vei-y subtle forms of 
egoism and de.«ii'e from which e\'en pt'at men arc not 
free; and blinded by these impurities in themselves, 
they take (ho voice of all sort.s of imperfect brings as 
till' voice of the inner Divine, and thus (hey go erratic; 
nml when (hey arc men in leading positions, the conse- 
(piencrs of (heir acts may be disastron.s for millions. 


'I'lie Novel in the Moulding of 
Social Opinion 

In the course of an article on the ahnve 
stihjeel in The Aryan Path. Miss Stella Gibbons 
the novelist observes : 

Until the Four Years War, Wotern Man was righU 
Iv siispiciou.s of attempts to influence liim by preqiaganda 
in works of art, and he showed his suspiciousness by 
refusing to road novels whicli displayed too plainly the 
glitter of (he axe they had to grind. 

But since the Four Years War and the rajiid crumb¬ 
ling of tradition and .seciirit,v which has followed it, 
Western Man has fleveloped an active social conscience, 
and is now rather too ready to welcome novels which 
expose social di“grMccs and suggest political ^cmedi^s. 
Once, it wa.s the pure propagandist who wa,s made to 
feel Kuilly of a ciime against art; toda.v it is the pure 
artist who made to feel guilt.v because he does not 
write about con tern porarj,' social problems. 

Tho {growth uf the sociological novel in the 
is partly due, of course, to tho fact that 
.social c|uc->tT:ns arc burning in men’s minds al- 
they have not burned for a hundred years. 

Xovciists often catch op, and expre-ss in fiction, 
tlieiiies wliich are agitating the minds of the gi-eat mass 
of people. The Russian Revolution the struggle 
between Go\ernmcnf control and private enterpiise in 
the [fnited States, (he pioblem of permanent unemploy¬ 
ment in Great Ibitain and Europe, the poverty and 
."(niggles for self-government in India, the gigantic cata- 
(■l.\ ni in China—all these immense themes have been 
|lr(^‘■■cnte(l to the public by the new me.ssenger : wireless. 

It has not been possible for an intelligent and imaginu; 
tive man, any more than for a warm-hearted and ignor¬ 
ant one. to ignore them. They have swept through the 
ininil and heart of mankind in the West, and the novel- 
ist.s have ohcdicntl.y written their novels about them. 

Nevertheless despite the immensity of the themes 
with which the modern sociological novelist deals, the 
great English sociological novel, which shall rank with 
those of Dickens, has not yet been written. In America . 
a novel called The. Grapes of Wrath has beed written'by 
John Steinbeck which is almost as great as f'ltelc Tom’s 
Cabin; almost, but not quite. 

It may be interesting, perhaps, to try to 
discover why the great English sociological novel 
of the twentieth century remains, so far, unborn. 
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The crumbling of an old syslem of ffeciirity luicl tin' 
confusion brought about by the agonizing birth of the 
new niu.'-l of conirf, be reflected in no\cU, if only in¬ 
directly. A f)roi)or novel is a mirror of its time. Bid 
there ^ill exist what Carlyle called The liiniien.sitich and 
The lOterniliCis; and the weakness of the contemporiiiy 
sociological novel in England and America i.s fliat d 
bonds the.si' lust facts—parenthood and coiuiMssion, 
(iraniiy and tenderness, misery !Oid dc'liglil to the use 
of propaganda. 

The soeiologiciil fuels, ivliicli .'lioiild be woven into 
the story as an imbreakabh' part of it. arc init before 
the story ; indeed, the .story is .subdued to Iheui. and «<> 
.•ire the charaelerb. 

The iiifliienec of (lie iioiel us un iii.-truineid of social 
reform is indirect, like the nff'ct of the (bilf Stream 
upon the cliniale of the British Isles 'I'lieM' is .still 
'■tiotigh of “ projiagaiula sales-resi,s(:,uee " in most ordm- 
uiy rt'.’idi'j’s (o |>revr>n( them from relishing uiid takinu 
Clio their hearts a noiel ivhieli flourishes its axe too 
fiercely; in which the people are conventional jiropu- 
gutida types—the f-upitaljsl, the AVurker. the W'orker’.s 
Woman, the JJeeadent Cajiitalisi Woman, e(e. etc.; 
and in which itic .situations do not arise noturuHi but 
.ire devised in order to show up some disgruci'fiil Hjim 
III the social strueture. 

The common reader .still like' to haie his lieuit 
touched and his imagination fired, us- he ulways leis 
done; and the indirect yet v.i.st elTeet of .such noieis as 
Oliver and All Quiet on the 1Kr.i/era Friml i- 

ius| iprechely bec.'iu.se they do llic.se things. 

But the modem novel render lias one In le 
u liioli tlie propaganda novelist iivlio finds it, 
diffienlt to imagine and iiiATnt) can easily sal’i-- 
fy : he likes teolmieal details. 

He may be too lazy to reail a text-book ubmii 
bridge-buikliug oi sioeking niuuul'aeture. and he 
il'erefore i>lea.sed when he liudii a novel in which thcsv 
|iroce.s'e,s are de.seribed as jiarl. of a story; a thin iiihI 
-lirill story, but. nevirtheless a .story. 

The propaganda novelist falls eagerlv uikui thi-- 
ta.ste. ft give.s him u chance to describe in det.-iil (he 
work of his hero (or rather, his propaganda-peg) and 
it saves him the trouble of imagining and invent ing . . 
tor rather, of trying to imagine and inieni). 

Towards (he middle of the last century, witli the 
gradual but .steady impioveineut iu the .social condi¬ 
tions of (he poor in England, the sociological novel lost 
its first drive, and fell into a novel of inanni'rs, pr< - 
ferri'ig to deal with the rich and arrivi'il rather than 
with (he poor and aspiring. 

Till- iinvrlist whose creed was “AM for 
Art’s sake” enjoyed a heyday which they have 
never enjoyed since, and may not enjoy again 
before the dawn of the Golden Age. 

Anthony Hope wrote perfect romance,s that would 
now be descrificd as •'e-^capist,” and the early scientific 
romances of H. G. AVolls were delighting an educated 
public which had hardly yet begun to realise what 
wonders “Science” could perform. 

, I am» an unshaken and obstinate believer in the 
novelist as artist rather than the noveli-st ns riropagmi- 
dist, and I often, very often wish (hat Mr. Wells had 
suffered some sort of creative death after writing the 
last words of his last great scientific roraajice. 

Unfortunately, something happened to Mr. Wells, 
lie became impatient with the human race. In all his 
later books the reader hears his voice saying impa¬ 


tiently to iiis hero, Man; “But it’s so easy \ All 
you’ve got to do to get out of the muddle ii- to plm.” 

Jitt'fk of tenderness and reverence in a writer 
(if .sociological novels brings its own pnni.sinnont : 
tlie reader is not convinced and hii^ social eon- 
seienvic remains unmoved. 

A\’e are sorry for Mr. Polly with iudige.-.itimii and 
vaguely feel that there must be something wrong with 
a .'■ocial .'<}’.Htciii which let.s Air. Polly suffer. Wc do not 
mind at all what, liappcns to Crystal and Siingold 
(“ .Name.', like raee-horsc.'i ’’ as some one iinkinrlly said), 
the T-bopian.*. in Mrn Like (loth. Nor fa more imporl- 
iiiit point) do wi' wi.'ili to be like them or to sec our 
fiiciuls and rolatious and the little man who keep‘< th'’ 
,-shoe-mending shop down (lie hill thus truiisformed. 

In niy ojiinion Mr. Wells is the greatest of living 
English writers. 

Hut bee.iusp his sociological novels lack tenderne.ss, 
p.iijrnei' ;ind compassion for Mali, they will not live. 

'I’lie late D. H. Lawrence, a miner’.« s-ou (mned 
nondist from the North of England, wrote books about 
the English jioor but they cannot .strictly be (Ip.seribed 
as sociological novels. Somolhing is very wrong with 
(he poor here, but much of it is a ri'flpplion of the 
(orriicnts in LaiM-cncp'.s own mind and heart. The back¬ 
ground in ivhieh the characters in Sous loul Lovers move 
i.s that which lias prodneed some of the woild's greatc-st 
men : “ decent ” poverty. 

Lawrence saw the remedy in a return,*o a simpler 
and more iiislinelive life, rspeeially in love matters. 1 
would add to this the need for reunion witli God. 'I’hi-j 
is a terribly diflieult Path. The Eurojieaii war may 
force ti.s to (read it and we m.sy find (rue peace at tin- 
end. 

tCi'nieal ,\fteniot< 'nie ino.-t depix»,s.'ing novel I 
hav*' evi-r read in niy life i- .'Mdoiis Tluxloy’s Hrnrr Xrir 
Worlfl. in which all the social problem.^ are .srilved !) 


Dancing an Spiriliial Ex|>rc8cioii 

Ill Iiidijv todny -idc by side with tlie growth 
1 f political, edueatiotuil and other forms of 
national consciousness is the development of a 
delinitc' love, for the .Arts, particularly dancing. 
I^iikniini Devi remarks in The. Thcosnphist ; 

Bliaratanatya is a form of Art which obviously had 
a great origin, for every stej), every movement and 
every gesture is an expression of the spiritual, and the 
actual form of the dance is euch (bat it is not possible 
to degraile it below a certain .standard. That it was 
meant to be a means of bringing the ignorant to Li^t 
i.s obvious when yon road the Sanskrit books on 
Bliaratanatya. There arc also many original books on 
Rhaialanatya in the ancient Tamil language. As far 
as I can judge, even the present form of Bharatanatya 
-'how*-- UK that it is the mother of Indian dancing. 

AV(! arc not free w'hen we copy. We are not 
fi t'c when we arc not ourf?elves—^tvhen we do 
md express our genius. 

A great dancer’s art must depend first on the life 
■she or he can cxpr&ss, secondly upon the beauty of 
technique, and only lastly on stage arrangements, cos¬ 
tumes, etc. These must be as prnaments and not essen¬ 
tial in themselves. If the danoc is true and beautiful it 
cannot lose by the absence of these though it can be 
enriched by them. 
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Bharatanalya an Art whi^cli is ownpleto. 
and it is remarkable how every’detail of form 
lias been thought out to perfect its technique 
that it may be a perfect instrument of tlie genius 
of the dancer. 

Without It perfect kiiowledKc of uuisic it is inipossibh’ 
to t)(’ H perfect dancer. And no dancer can ho Rreat with¬ 
out the power of dramatic expre-ssion whicli is displiiyed 
hy the body and particularly the faci', which is a \’ery 
different princijtle from what I observe in the North. 
TW.s only Koe.s to provr- that in India .skill in uvtion 
was of a higii order and it was not sacrificed for the 
"ake of the Siiirit. Yet such an artist ean affnrcl to do 
very little beeau.se even a very .simple geslun' can be 
tiotent with meaning and power. The magic of the 
genius i.s the highest magic of all. Though form, lechui- 
rpie and skill are es.senti.'il, they can never be .snflieient 
for if Art is to beeoine an inspiring force in tlie world, 
it depen<Is on the arli.st for whom talent i.s not enongli 
but. a spiritual atonement with the beauty of tin' Divine. 
If art is to become an in.spiiing foive in Imlia from the 
Indian artist there must be the comidet(' dedieatinn of 
ono.self to our Motherland—for through that dedication 
alone can come the eM rlasting ontiiouriug of iasiiiration 
and blessing that will once more bring India to the foi-e- 
front of (he worhl as the Land of Sinrilual Beauty. 


FallaeicH uhoiit Indian Population 

Pdpulalioii is essentially a quantitsitive 
science dejiling as it does willi numbers. It 
sboulfl llieii be a very exact seit'uee. But curi¬ 
ously enough, no discipline is more speculative 
and tlieiel'orc' v;igii<> and inex.aet tliaii that bear¬ 
ing on population. Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
observes in Tho (Udeuito Hvvivw : 

As ii lull' dcmograpliishs ami statistician.' working 
on Indian data have been slnick by the 10-6 per cent 
of 1921-31. They have not attached adequate import- 
.'inee (o the .solid .'•'um total of ineremerit during thi' 
half-century 1881-1931. Thi.s is 39 or rather 35 per cent 
only. The tremJ of population growth has (heicforc 
b<M;n modest 'I'his is the mo.st fundamental plank of 
Indian demography. From (his .stamlpoint there is not 
much force in the following statement made in the 
article published in the hidinn Joiirmd. of Mt'diml l{<- 
wnreh for July 1936 fp. 208) : “Compared with inan> 
other eounirics India has exhibited a high rate of in¬ 
crease. The article lakes no cognisiuice of the trend as 
.statistically known since 1881 while establi‘-hing this 
proposition. It points out, further, (hat the. So\iet 
Republic’s coiTcspoudhig late is 38-6 per cent (beside 
India’s 10-6).” To thLs the only observation offered is 
as follows : " The Soviet Itepublic is an exception.’’ 
It is quMtionable, how-eyer, if the demographic situation 
in Rmsia may be dismissed in such a simple manner 
The po^iulation of Russia, vast as it is (146 millions in 
1926). cannot by any means be held tp be negligible as 
an absolute factor in ' world-rlemography. The extra¬ 
ordinary high rate of increase that Russia exhibits is a 
powerful element in the population pressure on the world. 

No scientific study of the world’s popula¬ 
tion problems ean afford to ignore the Russian 
growth-rate, unless it be obsessed by cer’tain 


fixed ideas in regard to the Indian or some other 
demographic situation. 

1 he rates of growth or natuial increment vary from 
decade to decade and quimiuenniuin to quinquennium. 
It is not safe, therefore, to proceed to calculate the 
piobablc trends on the strength of a rate jircvalent at 
any particular point of time. The calculations offered 
by the present author in 1931 arc bound to be substan- 
(i.aljy different from (hose that may be made on tlie 
basis of the rate.s available in 1936 or 1939. The positive 
basis for study is a somewhat long period, in esse the 
rr'hw’anf figures arc available. This is what has been 
done in the present jiaper by taking the long-range 
view of Indian demograiihy .since 1881. Much a view 
(■aimot be entitled to formulate, ».s we have been, “a 
higli rate of incn'a.sc ’’ for India. 

High, medium and low arc* relative or comparative 
terms. For the ymrposes of comparison the article in 
the Indian Jimrnal of Mnlictd HpM'nndi (Jtily, 1935) 
Iia.-' cited the rales from some of (Iiom* eountrie..s whose 
growth is known tt> be rather low. 

'riiere .'ire many regions in tlie world 
ustlay exliiliiting (juite high rates, <•.(/.. Argentina, 
Mexico, (yliile. Poland, Holland, Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Lithuania, Rumania. Drew, Hungary, 
and so forth. 

In the pei-speclivc of these vountiie^, tlie Indian 
rale siiiiuld not ajipear to lie “ higli.’’ In an.v eas(' India 
would be found to be in quite a good eoiiipany. 

'I’lie iiigli growlh-r,ite,s in internaliomd demogiiiphy 
iiiav be seen in any nuiiibc'i' of the Slatintirnl Yiar-liouk 
of thr Lrngui’ of AVuioii.s f^oy. the one for 1936-37. 
p II). .\t the .-aiiie lime (he que.«tioii of .So\ iel Russia 
lieiiic: “ ill! exee]itioii ■’ would likewise be .'olveil in the 
iiegatii e. 

'I’wo jioml' will ha\e to tiC' iioliced by every sludent, 
of eoiiiparative drmography First, the treivis I'equire 
to hi' indicated with as many decades or generations as 
po.ssible in the past i volution. Secondly, in regard to 
tin* deiiiographie region.'* oi zone'- the '•election ought, 
to be ii'v exhaustive and c'omjiri'h<’ji.>.i\f as pa-sibh' in 
regard to i liinale. race, sncio-eeononiic roiiditioi)-''. 

1’he rallaeie.s of deniographists and .stali-lieians 
about India have in Ihe main arisen from the f.-ict dial 
liny have ,e- a rule ignored or not paid adequate atten¬ 
tion to (he iiiiplieatioii.'' of flic'e two iteni.s- of eompara- 
live melhodologj'. 

A ndiewnrlliy item of Indiuii dmuigiaiiliy 
is the slow but eontinuous fall in the birth-rate. 

To this fact the attention of the International (.'uii- 
gress of Population held at. Home in 19:U wa.s drawn 
bv the pnsent author’s paper. 'Pliis was the subject 
also of his paiier at the All-India Medical Conference 
held at. (.'alcutta in 1932. It was pointed out that the 
decline in the birth-rate was a world-phenomenon and 
that India’s participation in it was a statistical reality. 

It. is cunousi, however, that Indiiui demor 
grajiliists anti statisticians cither ignore this 
reality or do not care to attach any impoi\ancc 
to it in their discussions. 

j 

An instance may be cited. 'Hic birth-rate for 
Briti-sh India is given by A. J. H. Russell and K. C. K. E. 
Raja in the paiier on “The Population Problem in 
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India" publishMl in the Fridian Jomnal of Medical Rr- 
seoreh (Calcutta, October, 195B, p. 558) ns follows : 


Period 

Rate 

Period 

Rate 

1,901-1910 

38 

1931 

36 

1911-1920 

37 

1932 

34 

1921-1930 

35 

1933 

34 .. 

vidcntly the 

birlh-i’jite 

has fleclincd. 

t 

But the 


authors maintain lliat it, has been more or less station¬ 
ary.” In the .subsequent, paper, “ A Forecast of Popu¬ 
lation in India at the (\-n.sus of 1941,’’ for the same 
journal (A-in-il, 1937, p. 1185) one of these authors has 
quoted the .same figures aiiil ob.serves, again, that the 
■'birth-mti' has been more or less steady from the 
beginning of the century.’’ One wonders as to why 
statisticians should pei-si.slently try to ignore the reality. 


The (Icelino in birtli-ratc is a solid fact of 
domognifrliif India, however mwlest it be. 

'I’he fall from 38 to 35 (34) implies a decline of 
7-8—1.5 ])er cent, ft is not negligible and although not 
considerable it is certainly palpable. In any case it 
should not systematically e.'-cafie the attention of the 
stali.sticians of the rublic llealtli Commis.sion€‘r with the 
(government of India and of the .All-India Institute of 
fl.vgiene and Public Health, (’alciitta. It appears that 
these and other authors are anxious to prove the. thesis 
of over-population in Irnlia and propagate tlic cult of 
birth control. They are. therefore, naturally di.'inclined 
to mention or attach value to the statiistically recorded 
ilecliiie in (he birth-rate. 


Ifc is regrettnblo that the Annual Report 
of file Public ffealth Cnniniissioncr for 1936 
(p. 5) has reproduced such views without eom- 
iiient. 


We .'•lioiild que.stion also the aeeuracy of darr- 
Saiiiider.s’ statement to (he efloct that in India “ there 
is no sign whalc’ver of a decline in the rate during recent 
.vear-s a.s in Japan." It is to tie pointed out that, in 
regard to India this demograplii.st is likewise an exipon- 
ent. of over-population and birth control ideas. His judg¬ 
ment i.s thus worded • "Indi.'i. or in any ca.se large 
.•ireH.« of it. is over-populated.’’ .And. then, again, 
"famib limitation is the only way of escape.’’ His 
indifference to statistical realit.v may. therefore, be due 
to the impact of his concliision.s on the objectiie .sense. 

It is of eour.se patent that the rate of decline 
from 38 to 35 (34) is very low. 

But it is intere.sting to observe that Carr-Saimders 
attache.s importance to a much lower rate of <lecliuc in 
another context. For iastancc. in onler to establish his 
thesis that India i.s ovor-popnlatod he assert.s that the 
percentage of the population engaged in industry has 
declined from 10'7 per cent in 1921 to 9'8 per eent in 
1931 (p. 274). In case the one low rate of decline, is 
important enough for notice, the other low rate ought 
to be noticed loo in .scientific analysis. 


, Poetry 

Poetry to Ije really good, need not have 
anything of the fashionable in it and unless 
it has in it that music which is only heard in 
silence, it will nalurally betray 'it.« purpose. 
Oljsirviis. IT/i.#; Indian Cultural Kcvicir of Port- 
Ijouis, Mauritius, in its Notes and Comments ; 


In one of his broadcast l.alks, our distinguished 
contributor. Mr. R. C. Wilkinson, speaking on the 
Knglish poetess Emily Dickinson, made a very interest¬ 
ing observation on the relation of Poetry to Art and 
Beauty. He said : 

Poetry has also .siiffcrrd from too literal a criticism. 
Some critics count the number of times the sun, moon 
.'ind still’s ai’o mentioned in a poem and decide by^ that 
fr.«t whether the poetn’ is good, ('xcolleiit. or suproine. 
But in fact (he natural beauty' of the model is no e,sseii- 
tial proof of the gi-ealness of the art. be it pii-tiiirsque 
or verbal. Poetry, like jminting, can do without such 
adjuncts and still bo poelr.v. Beauty which can" be 
heani or .'een is only a fashion dctm’mined by fsicafioii 
and other contemporary factors. Beauty' of the earth 
is like the fewm on a wave when the sun glances through 
it; a moment later the wave ha.s abandoned it. but far 
and wiile other waves flaunt their sparkling headdress, 
tirele.ss courser.^ of the great winds and tides of the 
woild. 

A poem, like a ware of the ocean, can be plumed 
with bi'Miif.v but it iiiu'-t obey' tlie tides and winds of 
our humanity. There is the liarinony which onl.v the 
greatcht artists can achievi- and which bears no parti¬ 
cular allegiance to fa“hionable beauty, fa'>hionabli‘ 
goodiie.ss. or fa.shionable truth. 


The Son;; World in Tamil 

The Tamil language ha*, Ihrougli Hie cour-e 
of thousands of years, developed" wonderful 
poetic forms. In (be eour.«e of his article under 
the above caption in Trii'cni T. K. rhidam- 
baranatli Mudhaliar obsen’cs ; 

The forms are the outcome of the pulsating rhythm 
and music that pervade the song as a spirit; and it 
would be no exaggeration to say' that to miss that spirit 
is to miss the whole ijiocm; and. further, that the forms 
Ihii.s eiolved are untranslatable. 

Here is a love-song of (he twelfth century (.V. D.). 
The lady love expects her lover to return in the evening. 
She is alone in the house and i.s Availing fill it is almost 
midnight. Then she goes to bed. But she is restless, 
walk.s to the door and opens it to sec if her lover is 
coming. The lover is not .lei'n. She clo.«ps the door 
an<I lelurns to her bed. In a fcAV miniite.s she goes 
again to the door, and in despair returns to the bed. 
This going and returning goe.'^ on incessantly fill sun¬ 
rise. .All this is expressed in a couplet ; 

Expectancy opens and Despair sliiils; 

And thiKs swings the. door from eve to morn 

Thereby Avearing out the hinges. 

The joy that comes of temple Avoi-ship has boqi 
and is a living reality for the. pious. Those that have 
gone through that pioas experience, by strewing flowers 
at the feet of the Deit.v and doing obeisance before the 
xnnetum mnetorum, can easily iindes’stand the depth 
of tlie feeling that found expression in the following 
song, (some three hundml or four hundred years ago), 

AVhy art thou restless, my heart ? 

Peace be with you : 

The Lord’s feet are there, 

and there are the sages’ songs in praise of them. 

.And there is my mouth to sing, 

and my hands are there to strew flowers. 

.And, to bow homage to them, 
there is my head : 

Why art thou restless, my heart '! 

Peace be with you. 



INDIAN PERIODICAr^ 


Tho image of Nataiaja, its IronBcondent beauty, 
and tlie interpretative art enshrined therein arc now 
familiar to the entire Art-world. Through the dancing 
pose of the Deity at C'hidambaram, we.have to see a 
vijst figure, filling the very heavens, dancing and whirl¬ 
ing in erst at ie joy; and, again, through this cosmic 
image, one has to perceive the oneness and han^ony 
that govern.s the whole universe, and thus reaKse the 
joy infinite. Here is a glimpse of .such a realisation ; 
Thy inutled lock.s waving in the skies, 

'Phy complexion resi)lendenl, 

, The milk-white ashes besmcfired thneon, 

'J'hy arched brow. Thy ruddy lips, 

'I'hy smile mysterious. 

And, above all, Thy lifted foot, 
dripping as llioiigh with honey. 

Thi'.'.e, O. Lorn ! If one could hiivi- a vi.sion of. 
Even till! birth, on this earlli. human inorlul is 
wovlli striving for. 

IFoiiikI in lh<’ Itijmuit of Ai>iki)', Ijlh Vcnliiry A.D. ?) 


The Liberal State 

Vai'ioui' (Ic'-eriptioiis of iiiberalisui have 
1)1 eii f^iveii It lias been efill(*(l ji inetlioii, a party, 
ail art iil {jovernineut, and a Conn of state organi¬ 
sation. Writing about ilie Liberal State in The 
JlhifliiNtan Rri ieu' Dr. Jiool Diiand makes the 
following (lijsorvations : 

Lil)iiMli.sm recogiiisc.s that (he formation of human 
milividiialities is the work of freedom, and the function 
of J.ihei'id pal lies hii.s, therefore, been a constant opjiosi- 
lion to oigani.scd sliile autliority. 

The em]iliasis upon the individual doctrine has had 
an nnuvuidulde fiarc of romaiilicisni about it; for 
i.ilxirulism never ••stres.scil or tried to establish tlic ri'la- 
lionship hot ween laberly and Ktiuality. It has .shown 
its engeines.«. for tin- change which comes from indivi¬ 
dual initiative, but it ha.s exliibiled I'ehicluticc for the 
establishnieiil of any form of economic ecjuality, for | 
according to its belief that would be the i'c.sult of statal j 
mlervcnljon, which llieoreticjilly. would be abhorrent to 
i(. This dissocial ion of llie ideas of liberty and equality 
was really a re.sull of the very oiigin.s of Liberalism. 

Liberulisni arose as the result of tlie eiiier- 
geiieu of a new t'couoiuie society at the end of 
till! Middle Ages. 

IMori! the fifteenth century, society in Europe was 
organi.sed on the feinlal ba.sis. The main rclation.ship 
was between tlie landlord and the tcuuul. in .such a 
.society :dl rights were pi n ate. depondeui upon tlie 
possession of land. ‘ There wa,< no .such thing as 
independent public rights; all the lelutions which we 
moderns are accustomed to eomiuise under that head 
were immediately rooted in jiropiTty, contract, heiedily, 
and the family.’ 

In this society, as a result of certain forcc.s, like the 
increasing wool and cloth trade with the Flandcm, of 
the spread of the Renaissance spirit and the coasequent 
maritime ^■ntcrpri,se8 of the .“eanien of Elizabethan 
court, there -was opened up a new vista of trade, and 
conuneifc, and manufacture, and ultimately there grew 
up a new middle class, dcimnding for its wealth not on 
land but on ineirhaiidi.se and trade. 

Liberalism raine* as tbe ideology to fit the 
needs of this new world, in which feudal econo- 
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irjic relationship was breaking down, and in 
which a new form of wealth and a new cla^is of 
IMipulntion were rapidly rising. 

rii*thjN uge, a eoneepl of iintuiul aurl public; I’iglils, 
luc ili.'itiiX’t fi’oiu Iho privutp rights of liindholdci's, wn*- 
iioiinU lo urise. Ju this now world, when; the bankc'r, 
th«‘ trader, and the maniifaclurc'i’ wen* gradually replac¬ 
ing the Inndowiuu- and the warrior, status was bound 
lo bp 1 ‘ 1 ‘filaced by contract as the juridical ba.sis of 
society. lJut the self-interest of the luiddic che-sf.s 
would not let them a])i)>r(>(‘iate that con tract could not 
bo (piile real, unless it was iinplcineuled by .some sort 
of a relationship betwec'n libc'rly and equality, between 
libc'rty of contract and cciimlity of bargaining power. 
It AVas never fore.si'en that contract is never genuinely 
fnic until the pHrtie.s tlu-rcto have ecpial bargaining 
power. The workeis in the eouiilry, who foiined a ver\ 
large proportion of the population, could not by an\ 
stretch of imagination be supposed to have anylhiug 
like an ecpial bargaining power at all. 'riiiis althougii 
Jdbc'ialism has ahvay.s expressed it.self as universal in 
so f.ar as it has refu.sed to recognise any liiuils, in theoTy. 
wlwther of class or cTPed or eAon of race to its niijilna- 
tiou, yet as a re.sull. of the historic coudilioiis within 
which it has operated, in it.s institutional result it has 


The' Wc'slein India I.ife lusuraiiee Co. I.ld. of 
SHlaiit has been able lo rc'jjori a gocxl desd ol progress 
in its twenty-sixth rejiort of tlic‘ dirndois in .spile of 
the aclvc‘i-sc; conditions p«'\.ailing after the w.ir and the 
inevitable* drag on busiue.ss caused by the transition 
from the old lo the New ln.suranee Act. 

Tin* general jeosition of this very prcjgiessixi* (Com¬ 
pany i*' highly .satisfactory. Aiiart from the* large 
volume of new businc*s.s effected, e/z., Rs. 76.57,972 and 
the ineri*menl of the lufi* ,\-''iiranc*e Fund by 


been so closely connected with the ownership of proper¬ 
ty that the large mass of humanity for whose rights it 
has expressed its zeal has actually remained outside the 
the narrow circle of its benoficiarios. 

This wits a necessary re.sult of the middle das 
origin of the Liberal doctrine. We are indeed not 
siiggCHting that Liberalism was anything in the nature 
of a ctowngrade step. • 

('oining in the ago in wliicli it did 'come, 
Liberalism was a very real and a A'c'iy proroimd 
triumph. 

The* ;ulv(*iil of the middle* clai-s to poWi*r was one* 
of tin* most heneficienl revolutions in historj'. It re- 
lc*a.sed into activity the conception of that subjective* 
kernel of fre*oelom, a force at once of diffusion and of 
organisation, which in the course of time pene'tratcel 
and \itnlised the whole social and political structure* 
of society. I.ibe'ralism is a great spiritual force; from 
it follo\v(*d the recognition of the inherent worth of 
luiman pi'iscmaliiy, although only in theory. .As a re¬ 
sult of Liberalism, there grew up a greater zeal for 
I ruth for its own .sake, and a wider and more creative 
horizon. .And iiioi't of all it was due to Liberalism that 
there was evolved the conreplion of civil and political 
liberties and of public rights 


ll/iC.lHU-K to tin* salisl'acloiy liguie of 1,11,40670-1-1. 
I lie C.'oiupany lias been able lo .show a still further lower¬ 
ing of the exi)ens(* ratio and tin* liip.se ratio. The* e.\- 
liense ratio has dropped from Z5‘33'/f to 24*72 and the 
elaiin.s exiierieme is also .satisfactory wliich both ceytilv 
to the high edicioncy of the manugem(*nt and the diroi- 
lorale.Tliereby fully justifying the (’huirmuii’s claim in 
his addre.'S to the effect that this f’ompauy ha.s attained 
a re.sjiectable [losition among the few* first-class Indian 
I.ife offices. 
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Rabindranath Tagore's Recovery 

The news that Rabindranath Tagore is out 
of danger and is on the way to recovery, has 
filled our heart with inexpressible joy. We 
humbly thank God that he has prolonged the 
Poet’s stay in our midst for the good of human¬ 
ity.—[Ohatsila. October 23, 1940.] 

“ We Covet Nothing From Any People 
Except Their Respect" 

The sentence printed above is takeh from 
Mr. Churchill’s personal broadcast to the French 
people, delivered on tlhc 2l8t October last. 

British statesmen and Britishers in general 
have the habit of forgetting India when giving 
utterance to world-embracing high sentiments. 

Indians of all shades of political opinion will 
agree that so far as Indians are concerned, the 
British people do covet from the people of India 
something more than or, rather, other than their 
respect. Had they coveted only the respect of 
the Indian people, they would have agreed long 
ggo to India becoming a self-governing country. 

Great Britain’s more or less definite pro¬ 
mises to “ grant ” self-rule to Indie, made on 
vjirious occasions, have not hitherto been kept. 
And (!ven during the present critical period of 
Britain’s history she would not say definitely 
when the Dominion Statu? promised to India 
would be conceded. 

This goes to confirm the longstanding con¬ 
viction of the people of India that what British¬ 
ers covet most, from India is her material and 


human resources,—winning the respect of 
Indians, if taken into consideration at all, being 
an affair of secondary importance. 

'' March Of The Common People ” 

“ Towards Their Just and True 
Inheritance ” 

Mr. Churchill concluded his broadcast to the 
French people with Hhe following words : 

“ Vive la France. Long live also the forward march 
of the common people in all lands towards their just 
and tnie inheritance on to better times." 

The version of the last quoted sentence, if 
aj>plied to India, would stand thus : 

" Long live also the forward march of the 
common people in all lands except India towards 
their just and true inheritance on to better 
times.” 

Stringent Defence Act Provision 
For The Press 

New Delhi, Oct. 31. 

An amendment published in a Ocuette of India 
Extraordinary tonight lays down that: 

The Central Government or the Provincial Govwn- 
ment may for the purpose of sehtring the defence of 
British India, the public safety, the maintenance of 
public order or the efiScient prosecution of *war, by 
order addressed to a printer, publit^er or editor or to 
printers, publishers and editors ^nerally. 

(a) Itequire that nil matter or any matter relating 
to pjuticular subject or class of subjects shall before 
being publbhed in any document or claas of documents 
be submitted for scrutiny to an authority specified in 
the order; 

(h) Ftohibit or regulate the printiag 'or {wbHriiliig 
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of any document or claas of documents or of any matter 
relating to a particular subject or clam of subjects or the 
use of any printing laess.—il. P. 

t 

Thailand Goodwill Mission 

A Goodwill Mission from Thailand or Siam 
lias been touring India. Thailand is one of the 
countries in Asia greatly influenced by India s 
classical language and literature, rehgion, civiU- 
zation and culture. We value and reciprocate 
the friendship of all these countriM. 

As Thailand is greatly under the power and 
influence of Japan the informaton gather^ and 
the experience gained by the Goodwill Mission 
may be indirectly of advantage to Japan also. 

Is Mr. William Holmes’ Speech 
Applicable to India ? 

President William Holmes of the TVade 
Union Congress of Britain delivered a speech at 
a meeting of its delegates in London on the 7th 
October last. After dwelling on the horrors of 
the present war he gave an idea of Qiow the hfe 
of the (British) nation will be shaped after the 

war. 

" Not only will there be a rebuilding of the matenal 
■tructure of our life ; there must also be a 
in our social and economic 

needs of every man, woman and child shall be sati^ 
fied that food, clothing and shelter, which a properly 
organised industrial and social order 
B^ll be available to all, that freedom of 5?®“$ 

and association shall be reaffirmed »°‘*,,“^® 84 arded, and 
that, through free elections, ^ere shall be free 
mente, necessary to preserve Government •'b® 
by the people and for the people all over the earth. 

B. O.W. ^ . 

Tlte people of India have a right to and 
expect all the good things mentioned above. 
But it is not enough to have theoretical rights. 
One must win one’s rights. Briti^ statesmen 
may promise many things to us, but truer were 
the words, addressed not to Indians, of the 

British poet who wrote : 

“ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 

. Themselves must strike the blow who would 
* be free ? ” 

Mr. Duff Cooper’s Broadcast Of 
Seventh October 

In a broadcast address to mark the 
.campaign to bring home to the P®0P’® 

Kingdom Ole immense power of the British Emp^ 
and the meaning of tim Empire 
days of trial, Mr. Duff Cooper, Ministo of 
tion, said that it was uecesmry anight to recaU that 
Britain is not alone m this struggle. Bri^h praple 
were menAers of a world-wide league of powers, hnv- 
ine in. the British commonwealth of nations already 
built a new order, passed not on bnt on 

fra^m, not on foree bat on goodwitt. 


Befeiring to contributions made to armed forces 
from different parts of the Empire he empbasiaed {that 
these men oould have etayed in. thsir distant homes, 
safe and comfortabte, far away from the bISch-ottt and 
air raids and horrors of war. They chose o^erwise. 
They and their fellow countrymen made up their 
minds that this war was theirs. Britain owed them 
specially warmest welcome. The fact that their coqn- 
tries chose, through their own democratie parUa- 
ments, to throw themselves into the fight was itself 
a tremendous challenge to our enemy and teemendous 
enooura^ment to all who believed in freedom an^ 
democracy as the basis of international order. 

Momentous Revolution 

*• In the span of our lives there have been many 
revolutions but none more momentous than this friend¬ 
ly and peaceful revolution that has given the British 
Empire its new and proud title, the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. In a short span, between two wars 
against Germany and Empire which at the word of the 
British Cabinet in liondon moved in 1914 as a single 
whole from peace to war became a community of 
separate self-governing nations, each taking its 
own decisions whether it should come into the war 
or stay out. It was no longer in 1939 for the British 
Cabinet to decide the fate of a Dominion. This war 
became not a mere national or imperial war but a 
league war, a war of league of the free British nations 
and their democratic allies. 

Statute op Wbstminbteb •> 

Change from subordinate colonies to equal and 
self-governing nations was crowned by the Statute of 
Westminster passed nine years ago. 'fte Statute swept 
away the remnants of the imperial control over the 
law-making powers of the self-govemmg Dominions. 
This could indeed be called new Magna Carta. They 
instantly joined in the war against Germany to the 
surprise and annoyance of our enemies. 

Indu 

Mr. Duff Cooper noted that not all countries of the 
Commonwealth had yet reached the political manhood 
or come under tiie terms of the Statute but their hopes 
of doing so, when time was ripe, were warmly shared 
in Britain. India is rapidly moving to take her 
place as an equal partner in the British Common¬ 
wealth, os free as any Dominion, or as this country 
itself, to choose her own destiny. We in Britain look 
on this march of India to full nationhood with pride as 
well as hope for when it is completed it will have 
proved that the British Commonwealth holds the Kcret 
of peaceful co-operation not only among nations of 
like race but also among nations of different races.— 
B. 0. W. 

We simply draw the attention of our read¬ 
ers to the words printed by us above in thick 
type. No comments are required. > 

Years ago, the late Mr. Jkmes Ramsay 
MacDonald, who became prime minister of 
Great Britain, forecasted that in the course of a 
few months, if not of weeks, " caiother Dominion 
would be added to the British Commonwealth of 
Natiems. I refer to India.” But so ** rapidly ” 
has been India moving towards her British 
appointed goal that Mr. Duff Cooper could speak 
only of “ when time was ripe.” 

Time would undoubt^ly be ripe in the 
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Greek Kalends if the British peoi)le were the 
real arbiters of the destinies of India. 

War Resolution in Indian Trade 
Union Congress 

Bombat, Sept. 39. 

* The ISth aession of the Indian Trade Union Con- 
concluded this evening alter passing two resolu¬ 
tions. One resolution was on the attitude of the Trade 
Union Congren with regard to war. Mr. V. V. Giri 
<ex-Labour Minister in Madras), who moved the war 
resolution which, inter aUa, declwred that “ participation 
in a war which will not result in the establishment of 
freedom and democracy in India, will not benefit India, 
much less will it benefit the working dasses of India,” 
repudiated the claim of British statesmen that the war 
was being waged for democracy and freedom. 

Mr. Aftab Ali (Seamen’s IJnion) Bengal moved an 
amendment that the differing groups within the Trade 
Union Congress should be given freedom to advocate 
their own special point of view. Mr. N. M. Joehi 
appealed to Mr. Aftab Ali to withdraw his amendment 
and assured him that the spirit of his amendment would 
be observed. 

Several speakers participated in the debate, after 
which the resolution was declared passed without oppo¬ 
sition. 

The other resolution accepted the offer of merger 
by the ^tional Trade Union Federation on terms de¬ 
manded. 

After the conclusion of the session a mass rally of 
workers was held in Kamgarh maidan. More than ten 
thousand workers were present. Dr. Suresh Chandra 
Banerjea, President, All-India Trade Union Congress 
and other labour leaders addressed the rally.— A. P. /. 

Chandragupta Maury a First Political 
Unifier of India 

Delivering the first of this year’s Sir William 
Mayer Lectures, on “ Chandragupta Maurya and 
His Times,” at tihe Madras University Buildings 
on the 18th October last, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji observed : 

“Chandragupta Maurya takes his rank as one of 
the greatest rulers of India. He was the first of the 
rulers of India to have united the country under on® 
rule, ruling for the first time over a Greater India—an 
achievement which is still not equalled in the later 
annals—that extended right up to the borders of Persia 
and over modem Afghanistan and Baluchistan. He was 
also the first Indian King to bring the valleys of the 
Indus and of the five rivers of the Punjab as well as 
the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna under one 
political authority and, overcoming the barriers of the 
Vindhyas, to unite northern and southern India as 
imrts of one empire. He thus gave India for the first 
time the unity of her history which was later lost so 
often in local annals.” 

Chandragupta was not only a unifier, he was 
a liberator, too, from foreign rule. The lecturer 
said: 

“ Chandragupta rose from very humble beginnings— 
a romantic begmnina indeed. Chandragupta saw the 
country tmder the yoke of foreim rule as a result of 
Alexander’s campaign in India. Be wae thus the first 


to face the problem of foreign domination and his aind 
wae filled with calculations as to how to liberate the 
country from that yoke. He rid the country of foreign 
rule.” 

Speaking about Chandragupta's ruling over 
a Greater India and thus bringing about the 
unity of the country, 

Dr. Mookerjee reminded his hearers that even 
today India is not a politieal unity, being divided hrto 
Indiw India and ft^tish India. He added, however, 
that the federation of the whole of India had been the 
objective of Hindu political thought throughout the 
ages. The Kshatriya rule enjoined on kings to be the 
kmg of kings. Chandragupta, thus, was the first living 
embodiment of the imperial India.’’— V. P. 

That even today India is not a political 
unity is a fact. But it is divided not merely 
into British India ‘and the so-called Indian 
India; there are also the parts, however small, 
called French India and Portuguese India. And 
there is also Nepal, which is the only independ¬ 
ent part of India. A future Federation or Con¬ 
federation of the whole of India must include all 
these parte. 

Chandragupta Maurya’s Methods 
of Liberation 

Maimus, Oct. 20. 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjes ermtinued his second 
lecture on “ Chandraimpta Maurya and his times ” 
last evening at the University Buildings. 

Dr. Mukherjee in the course of his lecture pointed 
out how Chandragupta was abln first to defeat the 
Greeks and later triumph over the Nanda Kings. In 
this task, he was heip^ by the astute Churakya to 
whom he owed his entire success. Speaking about 
Chanakya, Dr. Mukherjee said that Chanakya whose 
other name was Kautilya, had written in his famous 
work " Artha-Sastra ” that foreign rule was an “m- 
mitigated evil ” and was the worst form of exploitation 
where the conqueror never counted country he had ron- 
querod as he would his own country. Chanakya’s idea 
was to found a “righteous empire, by dispossessing the 
unlawful kings calM the Nandas ”—to end their tyr¬ 
annous rule. 

The Professor then dealt with the methods adopted 
by Chandragupta to achieve this object. The Professor 
said that when Alexander invaded India, the people 
were disunited but they were thoroughly united aiid 
organist by Chandragupta when Selucus came.— U. P. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on 
Pakistan Scheme 

Lahors, Oct. 18. 

The position of the Cqngress with regard to the 
Pakistan scheme has been fbrtber clarified by PancUt 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the course of a lettewto the JMs-* 
trict Congress Committee, Gujranwala. 

He says that the Congres a entirely opposed to 
any division of IndU. It eonnden the Pakistan scheme 
to be an ^impracticable, absurd and ridiculous scherne 
and has even no intention of giving consideration to it. 

It will be remembered that the Distriot Congress 
Committee, Gujranwala, recently passed a refelutioa 
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urging the CSongresa Worki^ Cammittee to clarify its 
position regarding the Pakistan scheme.—^4. P. 

Burma Road Said To Be a 
“ Spiritual ” Bond 

Chunokinq, Oct. 19. 

Chang Tiufu, former Ambassador to Moscow and 
now Director of Political Affairs of the Bureau of 
Chinese Cabinet, declared in a broadcast today, "The 
Burma road will stand for ever not only as a physical 
link but as a spiritual bond between democratic coun¬ 
tries."— Reuter. 

China is a democracy. So is Great Britain, 
But ttie Britisii Empire is not a democracy, nor 
is the dependent country of Burma a democracy. 
And India, too, whose mercenary soldiers garri¬ 
son Burma, is not a democtacy. 

Married Girl Carried Off From 
Precincts of Court of Justice 

The following appeared on the 8th October 
last in Hindusthan Standard : 

Baoekiiat, Oct. 6. 

One Biranga Dasi, wife of Bepin Bairagi. of Village 
Ranipur, P. 8. Pirojpur, District Barisal, wa.s enticed 
away from her father’s place in Jaistha lost. Beipin 
brought a criminal case against Hasem Sheikh and 
othen which ended in the conviction and imprisonment 
of accused Hasem and another. During the trial, no 
trace of the girl could be found as she was hustled from 
place to place by the men of the party of the accused, 
although a search warrant was issued for her. 

Bepin moved the court for trial of the remaining 
accused and shortly after this the police was able to 
recover the girl from the house of one Akubali Sheikh. 

On regaining her freedom, Biranga herself brought 
a case under Sections 366 and 3761. P. C. against Hasem 
Sheikh and others. The complaint was made on the 
30th April last. Mr. A. Latif former S. D. 0. dismissed 
the case. On motion before the District Judge of 
Khulna, the matter was remanded for preliminaiy en¬ 
quiry by a Magistrate other than the S. D. 0. Mr. Latif. 

The case was transferred to Mr. Raharaan, Deputy 
Magistrate, who was invested with first class powers 
after his posting here. On the llth July last, Biranga 
appeared in court to give evidence for the preliminary 
enquiry. The accused Hasem and Imanaddi were sum¬ 
moned under Section 366 I. P. C. and the girl was de¬ 
clared to be a minor on medical examination by the 
jocal Assistant Surgeon. 

The learned Magistrate on that date directed this 
minor married Namasudra girl to be handed over to 
the custody of one M. Nawabjan, a Mahomedan muk- 
tear. 

Distbiot Maoistbate Moved 

The husband moved the District Muistrate at 
Khulna, for the custody of his minor wife. Inis prayer 
waj alloweo and the girl was directed to be made over 
to the custody of her husband. Accordingly Bepin 
moved the trying Magistrate for handing over his wife 
to his custody on 21st August, 1940 and arain on 23rd 
August, 1940. But the matter, it is reported was order¬ 
ed to be put up on 5th September, 1940, the next hear¬ 
ing date of the case. On that date, the matter was 


again pressed, but no nsaiedy was found. Bepin ran ts 
Khulna to the District MagisUate mice again, who re¬ 
peated his previous ordiii.. After a delay of more than 
a month from the date- of the Distnet Magiatrateh 
order, Bepin was at last ablh to obtain an ord» from 
the trying Magistrate that his wife would be handed 
over to him on the 23rii September. 

(hi that day at about 4i pj». the girl was surrender¬ 
ed in court, and Bepin was asked to talm her away. 
Scenting some danger, Bepin pnyed for suitable police 
escort, for his wife and himself. It is reported that two 
constables were direated to escort the giri to the 
hackney carriage standing nearby. Hie moment Bepin 
and his wife left the court room, a large number of 
ersons fell upon Bepin, who are alleged to have given 
im severe blows and! snatched the girl away. She was 
taken to a carnage and driven away at great speed. 

Substantially^ the same story has appeared 
in the Bengali duly Ananda Bazar Patrika. We 
have not seen it eontradicted either officially or 
non-officially. So the facts as stated above 
appear to be correct. 

The persons who carried off the girl acted 
like brutes. The other human beings who were 
at ur near the Court premises, official and non¬ 
official, Mussalman and Hindu, and who saw and 
understood w^hat took place, remained passive 
spectators. None of them had the 8en§e of ju.^- 
tice, the chivalry, and the manhood to prevent 
this brutal crime of kidnapping in broad day¬ 
light. These cowards behaved more like worms 
than like human beinp. 

The present whereabouts and condition of 
the girl appear to be unknown. Great is the 
Government of Bengal, still greater the Govern¬ 
ment of India and greatest of all is the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain. But so far as the 
kidnapped girl is concerned, they are as good 
(or is it as bad ?) as non-existent. Neither the 
Hindu Mahasabha nor the Muslim League was 
of any use to her. And the Indian National 
Congress, Which exists for the protection of the 
rights and interests of all commimities, does not 
usually evince any particular interest in the 
safeguarding of the honour and the safety of 
women. 

Society can somehow exist even in a state 
of political subjection or under a despot, provid¬ 
ed conditions do not make for social disintegra¬ 
tion. But if the honour and safety of women be 
not safe^arded by all possible means social dis¬ 
integration is sure to follow. And if there be 
social disintegration, what would be the value of 
Dominion Status or even of Complete Indepen¬ 
dence ? 

Therefore enthusiastic fighters for India's 
full freedom should take note of lAie conditions 
under which common village women live in 
Ben^l and make the utmost efforts to make 
those conditions normal. 
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Education of a Real Prince and of a 
Titular Prince 

PasRAWAft, Oct. 8. 

An interesting, but simple ceremony was observed 
when Prince Sadar Ahmed Shah Khan, second son of 
His Majesty King Zahir Shah joined Maktabi btqlal, 
Kabul. He was taken to school by Hu Excellency 
Seutlar Mohammed Naim Khan, Education Minister, 
who got him admitted in the first primary class. The 
Prince sat in the class along with other boys.—A. P. 

^ So an ordinary primary school has been 
found pood enough for the son of an independent 
King. 

But no educational institution in the United 
Provinces has been found good enough to edu- 
eate the minor Maharaja of Benares; nor has it 
been found desirable and feasible by the powers 
that be to give the boy the best available private 
tutors in his own palace. He has been sent to 
Ajmer to receive some bureaucratic brand of 
education at the Chief's College there along with 
other similar educationally luckless princelings. 

Rabindranath Tagore on “ Gross 
Betrayal of Humanity ” 

• October 10,1040. 

The Poet’s Secretary. Mr. A. K. Chanda, who 
recon^d these utterances, told a ropresontative of the 
Associated Press that during the last few days whenever 
the Poet had had respite from acute physical discom¬ 
fort he asked for latest news in the newspapers. He 
was greatly pleased to hear of the British decision to 
reopen the Burma route to China. 

"During these intervals,” Mr. Chanda added, 
" the Poet has now and again given utterance to thoughts 
which had been pressing heavily on his mind. The 
vehemence and peraistence with which some of the 
thoughts were expressed by him indicated how intensely 
he had felt them. As much as we could remember or 
note down I have quoted below. Wherever possible his 
■own words have been reproduced but unfortunately we 
•could do so only lo a veiy limited extent.” 

The Poet said : “I am passing through a period 
of physical suffering. The doctors iiavo forbidden me 
to think or to talk. All the same I cannot help it. 
The doctors do not know that along with physical 
agony, I am conscious of another pain which they can¬ 
not control. The failure of humanity in the West to 
preserve the worth of their civilisation and the dignity 
<of man which they had taken centuries to build up. 
weighs like a nightmare on my mind. It seems clear 
to me that this failure is due to man’s repudiation of 
moral values in the guidance of their national affairs 
and to their belief that everything is determined by a 
physical chain of events which could be manipulated 
by man’s cunning or might. The consequences of this 
belief are proving terrible to man. The first experi¬ 
ment in this diabolical faith was launched in Manchuria. 
What it has demonstrated is this : that thotigh the 
poor and inn^nt people of China have suffered, those 
that were responsible for this suffering and for like 
suffering elsewhere, have all- been drawn into this 
vortex. Those who built their power on moral cynicism 
are themselves proving .its victims. The nemesis , is 
daily growing more ruthless. We are in the habit of 
railing Cbengif Khan’s hordes barbarians, but not even 


the terrible Mongols were guilty of such gross betrayal 
of Humanity as the so-called civilised nations of today 
are perpetrating before our ve^ eyes. But in the very 
act of this condemnation one is arrested by one’s sym¬ 
pathy for their sufferings. For their own peoples are 
paying the price of these wrong. My utmost symMthy 
goes out to the brave and innocent people of China 
who have suffered most and deservM least o( diis 
suffering. They have been the victims of a violence 
they never perpetrated on others; they have been drag¬ 
ged down into the pit of destruction which they did 
nothing to dig. I hope they will survive the wrong and 
will once more be enabled to build up a great civilisa¬ 
tion. In the midst of this insane orgy of violence 
and destruction, I shall continue to hold fast to my 
faith in the final recovery of man’s lost heritage of 
moral worth. Man is great. We who stuid by him 
have the privilege of sharing disaster and defeat, but 
never the ignominy of betraying the great trust of 
humanity. I know tliat oven in this demented world, 
there are individuals scattered all over who believe with 
me.”—A. P. 

Amendments to Indian Shipping Laws 
Discriminate In Favour of British 
Shipping 

Bombay, Oct. 12. 

The committee of the Indian Merchants Chamber 
in a letter to the Government of India urge the with¬ 
drawal of the amendments recently announced under 
the Defence of India Rules relating to shipping. 

Stating their objections to the amendments, the 
committee state that they are " tantamount to discrimin¬ 
ation in favour of British shipping by restricting the 
movements of Indian ships and by controlling the rates 
of freights and fares to be charged by Indian ships 
while leaving full and complete freedom to British ships.” 

The committee are “seriously apprehensive” that 
the restrictions will place the Indian shipping at a great 
disadvantage and regret that “sufficient attention is 
not being paid by Government to the needs and require¬ 
ments of Indian shipping and its development.”—A. P. 

Acharya Panchanan Tarkaratna 

Bbrabbs, Oct. 12. 

Aclutrya Panchanan Tarkaratna expired last night 
at 8-45 p.m. at Benares Chausattiyogini Ghat at uie 
a^ of 75. His name and fame spread throughout India. 
His works in 8.anskrit and Bengali are unparalleled and 
his versatile genius was known in different branches of 
leamii^. 

His Sakti Bh-asyas on Brahmasutras (Vedanta), 
Upanishad and Geeta contain original thoughts in philo- , 
sophy. He edited and translated about a hundred books 
and commented on about twenty Sanskrit books. He 
was a true Sanatanist at heart and soul up to his last 
broath. He never deviated from his decided Shastric 
opinion. He was also of true patriotic spirit, owing to 
which he was once a political suspqct and was arrested 
at the time of Bengal Partition Agitation in 1907. 

He held the post of Vioe-Rresident of the National 
Council of Education Committee, IVesident of Bangi}** 
Brahman Sabha and once Vice-President of Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad. He was made Mahamahopadhyaya 
in 1^ and resigned the title in 1929 in protest against 
the Sarda AcW which, according to his opinion was direct 
interference on religion by legislation of the foreign 
Government. His honorary work in the Hindu yni- 
venity for ten years was worth considering. He was 
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the Dean of the Theological Department of that Uni- 
verrity. 

He breathed his last peacefully at the bank of the 
Ganges, Benares and was cremated in the Brahmanala 
of the Manikamika by special permission of the Collec¬ 
tor oS' Benares. 

He was closely connected with Bharatdharma 
Mahamandal, Vamasram Swarajya Sangha and other 
religious organisations. The Tarakeswar case was con¬ 
ducted by the Brahman Sabha under his leadership and 
the mission was successful by removing Satis Giii and 
appointing a new Mohant.— A. B. Palrika. 

Hindu Mahasabha On Viceroy’s 
Declaration 

At New Delhi on the 13th October last the 
Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha concluded its session after passing 
many resolutions, the most important of which 
related to the Viceroy's declaration of August. 
The committee had no hesitation to declare that 
the scheme and proposals outlined in the 
Viceroy's declaration have failed to give satis¬ 
faction to the progressive political parties in the 
country. 

The following is the text of the resolution : 

The working committee having given their most 
anxious consideration to the Viceregal announcement 
of August 6 and the statements made by the Viceroy 
and the Secrctap^ of State from time to time in eluci¬ 
dation and clarification of the same and having care¬ 
fully noted the reactions to the same in this country, 
have no hesitation to declare that the scheme and the 
proposals outlined therein have fiuled to give any 
sati^action to the progressive political parties in the 
country, inasmuch as it holds out neither any tangible 
and definite promise of the inauguration of the dominion 
government immediately at the end of the war, nor the 
introduction of the element of responsibility in any form 
in the present Central Government immediately. 

T^e committee characterises the principles laid down 
in the assurance given to the minorities or to certain 
important sections of national life as reactionary, anti¬ 
national and anti-democratic. They virtually negative 
the promise to recognise the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion in the case of the people of India in the matter of 
framing their constitution given in the first part of the 
announcement and are even calculated to incite and 
encourage the minorities to insist on impossible and 
anti-national demands and effectively impede tire pro¬ 
gress of the entire nation towards the goal of political 
emancipation. 

The committee hope that the Viceroy will take note 
of the criticisms of the scheme by important sections of 
the Indian public and soon come out with a liberal 
scheme of reform in the existing system of Central 
Government as a transitory measure and a definite uii- 
conditional announcement in unambiguous and unequi¬ 
vocal terms reeggnising the right of the Indian people 
to fram^ their constitution of the future Government 
bf India on the basis of dominion status for India in 
the Commonwealth of British nations. 

The committee desire to express their satisfaction 
at the firm stand taken by the viceroy in dealing with 
the extravagant and arrount demand 'made by Mr. 
Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim League, in re|^ to 
the representation of the League on the still-born ex¬ 


panded Council and the advisory council proposed 
the abnounoiement. 

The committee deeply regret to express their differ¬ 
ence from the opinion of the Congress working commit¬ 
tee embodied in the resolution passed at Bombay. The 
Congress working committee have in the opinion of 
this committee failed to take a realistic view of the 
situation and give a correct lead to the country at this 
critical hour. The hope of the political emancipatjon 
of the Indian people depend on the defeat of totalita¬ 
rian forces and the success of the British people with 
whom their fate is indissolubly bound. The war has 
now reached a stage when the Indian people can no 
longer afford to be indifferent to the vital problem of 
India’s defence. The adequate preparation of the Ind^ 
nation for her national defence is a matter of vital 
importance to them. The committee ask them in all 
earnestness to urge on the Government of India to 
fully arm and equip the country for their defence by 
raising a strong national army, navy and air force, pro¬ 
mising the Government active co-operation and parti¬ 
cipation in their effort of India’s defence. In this con¬ 
nection the committee draire to invite the attention of 
the Government of India to the frequent complaints 
published in papers that the claims of the Hindus do 
not receive adequate recognition in the matter of re¬ 
cruitment to certain branches of national defence acti¬ 
vities. The committee emphatically insist on ^e elimin¬ 
ation of all arbitrary and artificial deification of the 
Indian people as martial and non-martial and a deliber¬ 
ate attempt should be made to enlist in the defence 
forces recruits of all classes in proportion to their 
numerical strength in the population of the country 
as far as possibie. 

By anotlher resolution the committee ex¬ 
pressed the view that as the future governance- 
of India should be based on the principle of pure 
democracy and nationalism as distinct from re¬ 
ligious or pseudo-religious principles, any 
attempt to frustrate this end either by Govern¬ 
ment or any organisation must be resisted at any 
cost. 

Sjt. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha, has declared in the 
course of a statement, published some time ago, 
that the final political goal of the Mahasabha ia 
the same as ^at of the Indian National Con- 
gresji, namely. Puma Swaraj or Complete Inde¬ 
pendence, though what is immediately demand¬ 
ed by the Mahasabha is Dominion Status. In 
the resolution printed above there is no mention 
of Complete Independence. Is that due to mental 
reservation ? 

Rumour of Restoration of fourteen 
Districts to Hyderabad 

One of the resolutions passed by the Woi'k- 
ing Committee of the All-India Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha was to the following effect: . 

The meeting understood that the public feeling 
in the country had been conaderably agitated by per¬ 
sistent rumours that the 10 Andhra distnets of Madras 
presidency and four districts bf Berar were goinp to be 
restored to the Nisam of Hyderabad in recognition of 
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war service* and the committee tbou^t it necessaiy 
that the Government of India should make a public 
statement to allay the public apprehensions in the 
matter. 

A statement has been made on behalf of the 
Madras Government that that Government 
knows nothing about such a deal. But such a 
statement cannot obviously remove all suspici¬ 
ons, as the Madras Government is not the final 
authority in fflie matter and may receive infor¬ 
mation about the affair when everything has been 
settled by the (^vemment of India and the 
Secretary of State for India. The India Govern¬ 
ment should make a statement as early as prac¬ 
ticable. 

Men are not cattle. There was a time when 
slaves used to be bought and sold like cattle and 
other goods even in civilized countries. But 
those evil days are no more. 

If there is to be any change anywhere in 
the political status of Indians, it ought to bo 
from subjection to freedom, but not from one 
kind of subjection to another of a worse cha¬ 
racter. In any case, the wishes of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the, fourteen districts concerned should 
determine their future. / 

Madras Census 

The following reasonable resolution on the 
next census in Madras was also passed by the 
Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha : 

The committee urged that the census operators in 
the Madras presidency should give complete details of 
all Hindu castes separately as was done formerly and 
as is done in other Indian provinces instead of dividing 
Hindus into two main sub-divisions only, viz,, Brah¬ 
mins and non-Drahmins because ‘this latter sub-divi¬ 
sion has been introduced purely on political purposes 
instead for ascertaining the truth about idl castes and 
communiti^ comprehensively. Th« relations between 
the Brahmins and other communities arc the same as 
between all other communities amongst themselves.’ 

“ Every Indian Is A Born Defender 
Of India ” 

Sjt. G. M. Jadhav, Director of Military and 
Physical Education, Bihar, begins his pamphlet 
on “ The Defence of India ” thus : 

Every Indian is a bom defender of India. The 
defence of Inaia is primarily the concern of the people 
of India. For the defence of India there should be 
350,000 Indian soldiers, 200,000 Indian sailors wd 
200,000 Indian airmen under the command of Indian 
officers. The .men and the officers should be selected 
from the different provinces in the following proportion : 

Ten per cent each from Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Bihar, U. P. and the Punjab. 

Five per cent each faom Assam, Orissa, C. F. and 
Berar, Sind and N.-W. F. P. 

Fifteen per cent from the Indian States. 


In this way Indians from the different parts of 
India, will be responsible'for the defence of India and 
India will have a natiomd army, a national navy and a 
national air-force. 

The defence forces of India should certainly 
be drawn from all parts of India. 

Airmindedness in the Panjab 
and Bengal 

It is stated that the total number of appli¬ 
cations for air-training received by the authori¬ 
ties is 3,297. Of this number 867, i^e largest, 
have come from the Panjab, and 472, the next 
largest, from Bengal. 

Earning Women of ‘Calcutta 

A rally of earning women of the city and 
.suburbs of Calcutta was held on the 29th of 
September last under the presidentship of Dr. 
Miss Maitreyi Bose, M.B. (Calcutta), M.D. 
(Munich). 

About 200 women from all sections, representing 
professors, teachers, nurses, factory women and peasant 
women were present. 

In course of her speech the president explained the 
significance of social independence and a^ed those 
present to be alive to safeguard their interests. 

Mre. Basana Sen, one of the conveners, explained 
the purpose of such a conference and put before those 
present a plan of action for improving their conditions. 

Prof. Mrs. Kalyani Sen and Mrs. ^^yani Bhatta- 
charjee on behalf of women professors, Miss Banalata 
Sen and Miss Bijaliprova Devi representing the women 
teachers. Miss Hemnalini Roy representing the nurses, 
Tarulata Mandal and three others on behalf of peasant 
women of 24-F!arganas, Maharajia on behalf of Chatkal 
Mazdoor women and Miss Sushila Devi on behalf of 
the girl students placed their reroective grievances before 
the gathering and gave an outline as to how to over¬ 
come the difficulties for the betterment of their living 
conditions. 

A charter of demands was theii adopted by the 
meeting. A committee had been formed with mem¬ 
bers from all sections of the House to work out the 
scheme for the betterment of living conditions of 
women. 

This is a notable and significant movement 

The Study of Hindi in Madras 
Presidency 

The following report is taken from the 
Sunday edition of The Hindu, dated September 
29, 1940; 

Maobas, Sept. 39. 

Inaugurating the Hindi Week this morrurt at the 
Rangaswami Iyengar Hall, Hindi Frachar Sabha Build¬ 
ings, Thyagarayanagar, Lt.-Col. K. G. Fandalai q>oke 
on the need for South Indians learning Hindustani. 
Mr. FI. Satyamurti, Mayor of Madras, presided. 

Mr. M. Satyanarayana, General Secretary, presented 
a report of the Hindi Week celebrations last year. JBte 
said that collections by way of selling Hindi flags 
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amounted to about lbs. 600, The Week wae also cele¬ 
brated in 50 centres in Andhra Deea, 30 centres in 
Kerala, 20 in Tamil Nadu and 20 in iOunatak. 

Mr. Satyamurti said that Hindustani was rapidly 
becoming the lingua franca of India and those who 
hoped to play a constructive yait in the public life of 
this counliy should learn Hindustani. The work of the 
Hindi Frachar Sabha had grown into a magnificent tree 
with flowers and fruits, shedding its life-giving shade 
over the whole Presidency and the Sabha kept together 
all ita parts—^Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Kama- 
tak—under the umbrella of Hindi Frachar. He hoped 
that its work would grow from strength to strength and 
that the ultimate ideal would be the extinction of the 
Sabha when Hindustani had become universal in this 
province. Mr. Satyamurti urged that Hindustani should 
become compulsory in all classes of schools and that 
students should be entitled to promotion only on pass¬ 
ing the examination in that language. The Madras 
Government, “just now in power by accident,” had 
upset to a certain extent the order of the Congress 
Ministry making the study of Hindustani compulsory 
in our schools. The new order stated that the Govern¬ 
ment had no intention to discourage its study. But 
there were pinpricks by way of orders by the Educa¬ 
tional Department. He understood that students who 
wanted to learn Hindustani should produce certificates 
of approval from the 'parents. He hoped that it was 
not true. He added that the Government should do 
everything in their power to encourage the study of 
Hindustani. 

IVi-shing the Hindi Week succi'ss, Mr. Satyamurti 
hoped that those who were prejudiced against the com¬ 
pulsory study of Hindustani would be converted to the 
view that an educated Indian in future ought to know 
at least two languages, Hindustani and his own mother- 
tongue. His ambition was that every Hindu should be 
conversant with Sanskrit and he thought that a know¬ 
ledge of four languages, namely the mother-tongue, 
Hindustani, English and Sanskrit, would not he too 
much for them. 

ThB UnUTABUN AsFEor 

Lt.-Col. Fandalai referred to his early ofificial career 
in the medical service at Kohat which necessitated his 
learning Hindustani and added that in northern India 
it was necessary to have a knowledge of the language. 
In the army, English was absolutely unknown. There 
he ^came acquainted with what was called Hindustani 
which was a mixture of the ^oken languages of the 
north and which was fast growing. We must acquire a 
knowledge of Hindustani through which alone we could 
come into contact with the greatest proportion of the 
people of India. Fereonally, he thou^t that there was 
no need for compulsion; people would learn Hindus- 
*tani. But the problem was how to make those who had 
learnt the language, avoid forgetting it. Dr. Fandalai 
suggest^ that they should increase their social con¬ 
tact with Hindi-knowing people who had settled here. 
They could also see goc^ Hindi films and he had been 
doing it penonally. 

It was absolutely wrong to say, Dr. Fandalai said, 
that if Hindustani grew in popularity, some other langu- 
sgf would die. On the other hand, as Hindustani grew, 
the lo(^ or regional languages would also grow. If 
any argument were needed that Hindustani was already 
unqueraonably the leading language of India, he would 
point out to them that in all foreign broadcasting sta¬ 
tions, broadcasts intended for India were given only in 
Hmdustani, because all foreigners knew that it was the 
only Vay of reaching the largest number ot people in 


India. Fersonaily, Dr. Fandalai thoi^t that if Hindu¬ 
stani was made an optional subject in high schools and 
collies, there would not be much opposition. Con¬ 
cluding, he ^pealed to the people of Madras to take 
part in the Imndi Week and become “ admirers of Hin¬ 
dustani—a beautiful language.” 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Kamath and Mr. R. ChinnaswainL 
Iyengar moke exhorting the people to Icom Hindus^i. 

Mr. B. Jagannatha Das, proposing a vote of thanks, 
pointed out that since the change in the Government 
order regarding the compulsory teaching of Hindustani, 
30 more schools had introduced it and the actual num¬ 
ber of pupils learning it was substantially larger. 

The speakers seem to have taken Hindi and 
Hindustani to be synonymous, which they are 
not. • 

If, as stated by the last speaker, making th<> 
study of Hindustani optional has resulted in tlie 
increase in numbers of the schools teaching and 
the pupils learning it, that shows that the mak¬ 
ing of Hindustani compulsory was a mistake juid 
tjhe policy of sending people to jail for opposing 
the compulsory teaching of tint language wsi'- 
wrong, as wc have held all along. 

Conflicting or Competing Claims of 
Handloom and Mill Industries* 

^ CaIlcotta, Oct. 17. 

The ic\iowa of the vuiiou.'i provincial Government! 
as algo of Millowncrs’ Associations on the sug^stione 
received iiy the Central Government for resolving the 
difficulty regarding conflicting claims of handloom and 
mill industries (textiles), are now being sought by the 
Government of India. 

The suggestions received by the Central Govern¬ 
ment relate to the imposition of excise duty on mill- 
made cloth, impo.sition of a terminal tax on mill pro¬ 
ducts. restriction of mill output by prohibiting mills 
from producing certain clag8o.s of cloth, imposition of 
cess on mill pro<lucts, reduction of duty on yam and 
fixation of quota and of particular counts between the 
handloom industry and the mill industry. 

In their circular letter the Government of India 
requrat both the provincial Governments and the asso¬ 
ciations to indicate whether they have any suggestions 
to make whereby the conflicting claims of handloom 
and mil) indu.strieg may he resolved. It is stated that 
the Government arc anxious to arrive at some definite 
conclusion on the subject before the next industries 
conference proposed to be held at Lucknow on Decem¬ 
ber 16 and 17.—A. P. 

Ab both handloom and mill industries re¬ 
quire to be encouraged, the spheres of the two 
should be clearly defined. •• 

Annual Report of Indian Institute 
of Medical Research 

The aetiology of bowel disorders, so common in 
Bengal formed the subject of a special laboratory en¬ 
quiry at the Indian Institute for Medical Research 
during the year 1038-1939 and 1939-1940, Dr. J, C. 
Ray, Secretary of the Governing Body of the Institute, 
in ms report for the years 10S&-39 and 1980-40. 

Typhoid toxin, production of typhoid toxin in 
•SKMianon with B. Coli and enterococcus, immunisation 
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agaiDst typhoid infection by oral administration of 
typhoid vaccine, available iron content of Indian food- 
stu& and dietaries and of cow’s and mother's milk, 
the effect of cobm venom on the vitamin C content of 
tinned and the immunity from malaria were, among 
other subjects, investigated by the Institute during the 
years under review. 

Dr. Ray in his report states that much of th(* work 
at the Institute has been rendered po,«ible by a grant 
of Rs. 10,000 from the Government of Bengal in 1938. 
'JTie researches on the immunity problems concerning 
malaria have received further support from the Bengiii 
Goremment by a grant of Rs. 10.^1 during the current 
year. The Calcutta Corporation ha.*- continued to help 
the Institute by giving a rectirring .annual grant of 
Rs. 2,000. The India Research Fund Association has 
also supported the work on cholera toxin and immunity 
by financial grants in two successive years. 

Expressing the Institute’s gratefulness to Sir P. 
Ray, Sir A. R. Dalai and Mr. A. R. Siddiqi, Mayor of 
Calcutta for their continued and active intere.st in the 
Institute, Dr. Ray appeals for public help for a per¬ 
manent building for the Institute, which is cramped for 
space. The offer of Rs. 25,000 made to the Institute 
by Sir Dorab Tata TVust through Sir A. R. Dalai, Vice- 
FYesident of the Institute, still stands. If this can be 
augmented by donations from the Government, public 
b(^ies and munificent citizens, it will be possible to 
have a permanent building for the Institute with an 
attached research hospital and an endowment fund for 
meeting par| of the recurring expenses. Dr. Ray adds 
that a full scheme for the purpose has been drawn up. 
and he trusts that with the help of his generous country¬ 
men, they will be able to place the Institute on a secure 
foundation.— A. P. 

Sir P. C. Ray on Manufnefure of 
Chemicah in India 

“Tf ewsential raw and basic materials are 
.‘ivailable, the manufacturers in India could sup¬ 
ply not only the whole of the normal require¬ 
ments of the country in respect of medicines hut 
would also he able to cater for export market,” 
•said Sir P. C, Ray, w^hile presiding at the Second 
Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association held on the 3rd Octo¬ 
ber. 1943 at Calcutta. As regards the heav\' 
ehemieal industry. Sir P. C. Ray stated that 

Many of the acid.*- witli iVw i-xct-plion' were Ix-ing 
produced in this couniry. Sonu* foneevn.« had also start¬ 
ed the production of alkalis, viz.. Soda Ash. Bleaching 
Powder, Caustic Soda, etc., on a small scale and within 
a rfiort period India would be producing 1 hese materials 
in sufficient quantity. Besides, several concerns have 
under project the manufacture of Sodium and Potassium 
Bif^romates, Acetic Acid, Oxalic Acids, Tannic Acid and 
other acids and alkalis. If. however, the stimulus pro¬ 
vided by the W.ar continued, time would not be far. 
when provided enconiagement and support of the Gov¬ 
ernment at India were available, this country wotild 
have a fnll-iedged chemical and pharmaecutienl indus¬ 
try. 

Sir P. C. Ray then referred to the question 
of co-ordination'bettPeen the manufacturers anti 
research institutionB. 


In India several universities and other institutioini 
were carrying on research on a numbar' of item* bifl 
there had not been much co-ordinatioB so far between 
the institutions and the indurtiy. He appealed to the 
research institutions as well as the manufacturers to put 
their heads together and suggested the establMimrat df 
a Chemical and Pharmaceutical Research Aidvisoxy 
Board consisting of representatives of the Indian Chemi¬ 
cal Manufacturei-s’ Association and of research institu¬ 
tions for cxchemging views and advising the institutions 
shout the subjects on wliicli researches would be useful 
to I he industry. 

Coming to the handicaps under which tihe 
Pharmaceutical Industry in this country is 
labouring. Sir P. C. Ray stated that 

some of the Provincial Governments still hesitated 
and refused to implement the recommendations of the 
Excise Conference held in 1937. For instance, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay refused to reduce excise duty on 
spiiituou-s medicinal in-eparations that might be used 
for other than medicinal purposes and toilet preparations 
and perfumeries from Rs. 25-10 to Rs. 17-8. 'The Gov¬ 
ernment of Sind also refused to reduce the Excise duty 
on Absolute Alcohol and rectified spirit. He urged ^ese 
Governments to take steps to translate into action what 
they themselves approved at the Ehicise Conference, 
failing which he suggested that the Government m 
India, at whose initiative the Conference met, diould 
use their good offices to persuade these Governments 
to implement the reconiniendations of the Conference 
without delay. 

The necessity of rcduciug higii railway freight on 
raw drugs and medicines, which prevented the masses 
in India from getting cheaper medicines, was also em¬ 
phasized. 

Coming to the activities of the Medical 
Stores Depots, Sir P. C, Ray stated that 

although the requirements of (he Government in 
respect of medicines had considerably increased, the 
manufacturers were not benefited by the increase and 
the production of several items at the Depots was 
increased. There was no reason, according to him, why 
the manufacture of Tinctures, i^nrituous preparations 
.and Exlraels should be continued and extended at the 
Depots, when the Drug Industry was able to meet the 
normal requirements of the coiintiy* both civil as well 
as military, the quality was reliable, and the pripes 
were also cheaper. 

While congratulating the Government of 
India for enacting the Drugs Act, 1940, Sir P. C. 
Ray regretted that the Government of India fail¬ 
ed to appreciate the importance of liaving on the' 
Drugs Technical Advisory Board, representative 
of the manufacturers. He also requested the 
Government of India to make arrangements witli 
Indian States for enacting similar legislations or 
adopting the Drugs Act, by the time the Act was 
en forced in British India. 

The manufacture of drugs has been'griidual- 
ly extending in various parts of India and is 
likely to expand still further. It is to be hoped 
that reseawh workers will be employed in in¬ 
creasing numbers by all manufacturing concerns 
and researdh institutions and that they will fully 
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utilize the vast amount of scientific information 
given in the monumental work entitled Indian 
Mediamal Plants by Major B. D, Basu, I.M.S. 
and Lieut.-Colonel K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., revised 
and brought up to date by Father Blatter, S.J., 
and Father Gains, S.J. 

Sir M. N. Mukherji al Berar 
Hindu Conference 

Amraoti. Oct. 19. 

The plea that the Hindus should take an enthusi* 
a«tic interest in tlie war effort and must organise defence 
on a wide basis, was made by Sir Manmathanath Muk¬ 
herji in his presidential address at the Berar Provincial 
Hindu Sabha Conference here today. 

Sir Manmatha said that the idea of “ All-India 
Nationalism,” as fostered by Sic Congress, noble though 
it was, was today outside the range of practical politics.” 
He advanced many reasons for this and after tracing 
the history of the estrangement in the political trends 
of the two major communities in India, said : “I 
have tried to explore the causes for thi.s astrangement 
and I am unable to attribute it to anything else than 
a desire for supremacy which amounts very much to a 
spirit of conquest—rciigiou.«i, political and perhaps also 
territorial.” 

No Faith in Non-Violencb 

Sir Manmatha said the Hindu Sabha had no faith 
in non-violence and non-co-operation. “ It is prepared," 
he said, “wholeheartedly and .sincerely to work in co¬ 
operation with those by whom it is now the destiny of 
our country to be ruled.” Such co-operation, he roid, 
must be on honourable terms, based on recognised 
principles of justice and equity and with due regard to 
the position of the Sabha and the crores of Hindus whom 
it represents. Their immediate ideal should he Domin¬ 
ion Status of the Westminster type. 

Finally, he placed before the conference certain 
proposals designed “ to make Hindus think and feel 
in terms of a nation.” These included their rallying 
round a common banner and the evolution of national 
script.-—A. P. I. 

Golden Jubilee Session of Assam and 
Bengal Brahmo Conference 

Dacca, Oct. 19. 

The 60th or the Golden Jubilee session of the Bengal 
and Assam Brahmo Conference, formerly known as the 
East Bengal Brahmo Conference, which began on the 
9fh October Irst at Dacca, lasted for five davs and 
‘terminated on the iSth October. Sj. Amar Chandra 
Bhattacharya was the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mitte’ and Professor Subodh Chandra Mahalanobis was 
the President of the session. Visitors who came from 
very manv places of Bengal and from several places of 
Assam. Bihar, Orissa and U. P.. and attended the 8e»- 
sion, number^ about 260. 

The subjects 'of discussion included those relating 
tOi the. disHcmination of Brahmoism in the rural areas 
and the duty of the Brahmo Sama] in the field of social 
serv’ice. Speeches by Sj. Jogsnenda Das and Dr. D. N. 
Maitm‘, and one on the religious Poets of Northern 
India, during the Midle Agt4i by Sj. Sidis Chandra 
Chakravgrtty with the accompaniment or devotional 
Hindi sonra. were aiUong others, the features of the 
s^m. About 500 peofde joined the tea party and 
enjoyed one another’s presence.—H. 8. 


The Indian Messenger has made aomo use¬ 
ful observations on this ^^ession of the Brahmo 
Gonference. It says, in part; 

The Golden Jubilee Session of the Assam and Bengid 
Brahmo .Conference was significant for mone reasons 
than one. One of the most remarkable features was a 
new outlook discernible both in devotional exercisea and 
in its discussions. SpcciaUy significant were the Presi¬ 
dential Address and the sermons delivered by Sjs. Barada- 
kanta Bose and Satis Chandra Chakravarty. They look¬ 
ed upon the Brahmo movement from a new angle of 
vision, laying special emphasis upon the fact that the 
time has arrived for the Brahmo Samaj to take into 
consideration the various problems of life, economic, 
social, religious and political, which confront humanity. 
The religion of the future must be one, which, without 
Ignoring the personal aspect of religion, must a’so seek 
to ensure ju8ti,:e, equity and fairness in life. It must 
not only be strong in faith but also in rationalism. 
It must direct all its efforts towards the harmonious 
development of all i^ects of the human personality. 
It must look at life in its entirety and integrate it for 
the attainment of the highest ideal of humanity. 

The same new outlook characterised the discussion 
on the various problems presented before it. 

According t6 our contemporary, the problems 
and questions discussed were : Rural Missions. 
Social Service, Strengthening of Mofu^sil 
Samajes, The Need and Desirability 6f Writing 
a New History of the Brahmo Movement (for 
telling the present and rising generations what 
the Brahmo Movement has done and is still 
doing in the fields of religions and social reform, 
politics, education, literature, art, science and 
industrial and other economic advancement of 
the country), Youth Organization and A New 
Federal Constitution for the Movement 

Disciplinary Action Against 
Sjt. Sarat Chandra Bose 

. UcUibcr 11, 1940. 

The Associated Press i.s informed by the Congrep 
pFcsident, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad that the All-India 
(longroKS Parliamentary Sub-commitlec h-os taken dis¬ 
ciplinary action against Mr. Sarat Chandra Booe, Leader 
of the Congress Assembly Part.v in Bengal, and has 
expelled him from the party. 

Charqb Aoainbt Sj. Bosb 

In communicating the decision of the Committee 
to Mr. Bose, the Congress President says that the 
Committee is definitely of opinion that Mr. Bose has 
knowingly adopted an altitude which is not only against 
Congress discipline hut creates in the Vnrty a general 
state of confusion, which affects the whole work of thr 
Congress organisation in the province 

The Committee has therefore removed him from 
the Bengal Assembly Party and demands his resignation 
from the membership of the Assembly as he has broken 
the pledge he had signed by going af^iaat Congreas 
discipline, adherence to which was the condition prece¬ 
dent for his getting the Congreqa ticket.— A. P. I, 

The reasons for taking disciplinary action 
against Sjt. Sarat Chandra. -Bow have been 
definitely stated in the Congress President’s 
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letter to him. In order to decide whether the 
action taken by the President, Maulana Azad, 
is right or wrong, it is necessary to know what 
Sjt. Bose has to say on the charges brought^ 
a^inst him. On this point the following Asso-' 
dated Press message gives some information : 

Dbhba Don, Oct. 15. 

The confidence that Bengal public will support him, 
was expressed by Mr. Sant Chandra Bose, who is now 
on a short visit here, when interviewed by the Associated 
Press on the disciplinary action taken against him by 
the Congress Parliamentary Sub-committee. 

Mr. Bose said : “ I received Maulana Abul Kalam- 
Asad’s letter on Sunday last. The letter contains several 
incorrect statements and unwarranted insinuations. The 
Maulana Saheb was fully informed, of my reasons for 
rejecting Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta’s candidature and 
supporting that of Mr. Birendra Kishore Roy Chow- 
dhuiy. I maintain that his decision to the contrary was 
wrong and perverse and betrayed a lamentable ignorance 
of the situation in Bengal. 

" Having no papers here, I cannot send an immedi¬ 
ate reply but 1 snail reply to the Maulana and issue a 
fuller statement and release the complete correspondence 
to the Press on my return to Calcutta early next month. 

I have every confidence that Bengal public, including 
my electorate, will fully support and justify my action.” 
—A. P. 

So thpse who want to form an unbiassed 
judgment on the affair should wait till Sjt. Bose’s 
return to Calcutta and the publication of his ful¬ 
ler statement. Without it and judging from t'he 
Maulana’s letter above one w'ould be disposed 
to conclude that the Maulana has been at least 
technically right. Whether his action has been 
expedient and timely is another matter. Sjt. 
Bose is an able leader. His removal from the 
position of leader of the Bengal Assembly Con¬ 
gress Party would most probably affect the 
efficiency of that party, particularly in its opposi¬ 
tion to the Secondary Education Bill and the 
Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, though 
Sjt. Bose and his party have not been cither 
the first or the foremost to oppose these obnoxi¬ 
ous measures. Others began and led t'lie 
opposition and they have followed. 

It would, however, be unwarranted and un¬ 
reasonable to insinuate that Maulana Azad had 
sought to remove Sjt. Sarat Chandra Bose from 
the Bengal IjCgislative Assembly in order to 
facilitate the passing of the anti-Hindu Secondary 
Education Bill and Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill by the communal Ministry 
of Bengal. For, should that Ministry be deter¬ 
mined to pass these Bills at any cost, as there 
is reason to believe they are, they would succeed 
in doing so, not by defeating the opposition by 
stronger and more cogent arguments, but by 
sheer majority of party votes. Hence, in that 
case, even if Sjt. ^|it Chandra Bose were ten 
times aa able a parliamentarian as he undoub¬ 


tedly is, his abilities would not prevail against 
the voting strength of the Ministerial party. So, 
in that case, his presence in or absence from the 
Assembly, would make no substantial dilSerence 
in the result. 

Until it has been proved by Sjt. Bose 
beyond doubt that the Maulana’s chaises are 
quite untenable, no other hypothesis can be 
fairly started for explaining the action taken by 
him against Sjt. Bose. 

In the meantime, however, the cries have 
been raised that the action taken is an insult to 
Bengal, that it is part of the Congress vendetta 
against Bengal, and so on and so forth. As Sjt. 
Bose is neither the whole of Bengal nor the sole 
and foremost representative of Bengal, an action 
taken again.?t him, even if proved to be wrong 
(which is not yet the case in the present instance), 
cannot be correctly stated as an insult to Bengal. 
As for the vendetta tlhcory, though we think the 
Congress has not made any adequate endeavours 
to help Bengal in her fight against the grievous 
injustice done to her by the present constitution 
(based on the Communal Decision) and against 
her other woes, we do not believe the Congress 
has acted in this or any olher matter from any 
revengeful feeling against Bengal. 

In any case, there will be time enough to 
vtart t'hcories like the above when Sjt. Sarat 
Chandra Bose will have succeeded in demolishing 
the Maulana’s arguments. 

President Vithalbhai PateVs Will 

The late President Vithalbhai Patel left 
by his last will and testament about one lakh 
and twenty thousand rupees to be spent by Sjt. 
Subhas Chandra Bose for pro-India propaganda 
in foreign countries and other patriotic purposes 
to be determined by Subhas Chandra. For some 
technical flaws the Bombay Hi^ Court set aside 
Sjt. Bose’s claim to the amount. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, President Patel’s brother, has 
now made over Rs. one lakh to the treasurer of 
the All-India Congress Committee. His letter 
to Maulana Azad on the subject concludes thus :, 
On October 9, I received the accompanying letter 
with a cheque of Rupees one lakh from Messrs. Amin 
Desai and Nanavnti drawn in favour of myself and all 
the other heirs in accordance with the final decree of 
the High Court. The cheque has been sent by me direct 
to Messrs. Bachrai & Co., the treasurer of the A.-I. C. C. 
On behalf of myself and the other heirs of the deceased 
I now propose that the amount be accepted by the 
working committee and a committee eonsistftg •of Sjt. 
Jawaharial Nehru. Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. Bhulabhai 
Desai. myself and the President of the A.-I. C. C. as 
ex-oj^cio member and chairman of the committee ^ 
appointed with full authority to spend the amount in 
such manner and for such purposes as this committee 
may think fit. . 
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The heirs uf President Patei are legally, Nationalist Muasalmans, whose number is 
according to the Bombay High Court’s judgment, not at all n^ligible and may be greater than or 
within their rights in withholding the amount equal to that of Muslim L«a^ers, are against 
from Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose. But it would ' the Pakistan scheme. And it is n^less to re- 
have been graceful or decent to include Sjt. Bose peat that we are absolutely opposed to it, in 
or some nominee of his in the Committee named whatever way it may be modified. Any vivisec- 
by them for spending the amount. Obviously, tion of India is entirely repugnant to us. * 
however, they have no confidence in Sjt. Bose, We have said all along that the Pakistan 
though President Patel, whose money they are proposal has the undeclared backing of the 
handling, had full confidence in him. But what powers that be. Our statement is confirmed.by 
is the moral authority of the heirs of President the information, hitherto uncontradicted, given by 
Patel for setting aside his wishes as regards the Dr. Moonje to the effect that the Viceroy told 
objects and manner of spending tlhe sum left by him that the Pakistan proposal could not be 
him ? WJiat is the mordl authority of the Com- ruled out at this stage. 

mittee apiminted by them to exercise " full So, in order to enable the Muslim League to 
authority to spend the amount in such manner continue to bask in the sunshine of British 


and for such purposes as this committee may 
think fit” ? It seems to us that the Coramitee 
ought to have been asked to spend the amount 
for t)hc objects and in the manner stated in the 
will. In other words, the Committee should have 
been a«ked to do what President Patel had 
wished Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose to do. The 
will may have had technical flaws, but it was 
a genuine will. And hence the wishes of the 
deceased gentleman ou^t to have been respected 
as regards the objects for which he wanted tlu' 
money to he spent. 

Muslhn League Couimittee'a Proposal 
About Pakistan 

Iv^RArio. Od 19. 

The C^oafititiitiim Sub-i'oiiiiuitter of All-Indiii Mii!- 
lim Lougur under the ('hainnnnship of Sir Ahduli.-i 
Huroon is aAsemhliug at Delhi from lltli XovoinlH-r 
onwards to complete the I’hkistHii .scheme und suhniil 
it to Mr. Jinnah for his approval. 

The Committee, on whose rccommendationn the 
Ml'India Muslim League at Lahore session adopted tlie 
broad principle of the Pakistan .scheme, is stated to 
have_ fully inve.«tigHte<l the possibility of the proporal 
and ia said to be in a pasition to complete it by fiisl 
week of next inontb. 

.\eeording to (he new .sclienu'. it is .-.ought to pro- 
\idc without transfei of population separate homelands 
, covering one-third of the total aii'a of India for the 
entire Mnsliin cominiinity excepting erore. The 
area which is to be elainied by tlie MiisliiAs under the 
.scheme would consist of Sind, naluehistaii. Punjali. 
N.-W. F. P. tribal aioas. Delhi ft'ovince. some districts 
fi-oin the United Provinces. Bengal excluding two dis¬ 
tricts. Assam, Hyderabad Decean, Kashmir and fi-w dis- 
Iriets from Madras. 

Each of these area‘s shall eonstitute separate unit.« 
oVing* all^gianee to one common regional Sovi-reign 
State. The latter ran enter into In-aties with similar 
Hindu States regarding m.atters of common seal. If 
neceasa^ some confederal form of ari-angements may 
he devised to unite on voluntarj- basis ithn cUffeivnl 
regional Sovereign States in India. Each regional State 
shall lie diiTctlv resiionsible to British flovei'nmeiit —• 
A. P. 


favour, the League Committee states that 
“ Each regional State shall be directly responsi¬ 
ble to the British Government.” Once upon a 
time, in order not to appear less freedom-loving 
than the Indian National Congress or the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Muslim League had declared 
C'omi)lete Independence as its goal. Is Complete 
Independence equivalent to being directly 
responsible to the British Government ? As 
Lord Linlithgow has not ruled out Pakistan, ^e 
Muslim League Committee obliges him by ruling 
out Complete Independence ! 

It is to be noted that tJhe regional States are 
lo be of two kinds, Hindu and Muslim. The 
Leagiie Committee ordains that not only the 
Muslim States but the Hindu States also arc to 
bo directly responsible to the British Govern¬ 
ment ! Tlie Muslim I^eaguc is obviously the 
arbiter of the destiny of both Hindus and 
Mipslims. 

The entin* Mu-^lim community of India is 
much less than one-fourth of the total population 
of India. If one and a half crores of Mussal- 
mans be deducted from fJhe total number of 
Indian Mussalmans, the remainder will be less 
than one-fifth of the total population of India. 
For this less than one-fifth the Mu'slim League 
Committee provides, in characteristic predatory 
fashion, “ one-third of the total area of India.” 

The Committee propose to parcel out India 
according to Muslim convenienco. They want 
Kashmir evidently because Mussalmans form the 
majority of its population. But they want 
Hyderabad, too, where the Muslims form a small 
minority, 'on the ground that the Nizam is the 
ruler. Why not then leave Kashinir to the 
Hindus, as the ruler is a Hindu ? Some districts 
are to be taken from the United Provinces and 
Madras, perhaps becau^ there are many 
Muasalmans there. "VlTiv not on the same 
‘jirmciple’ leave to the Sikhs and Hindus some 
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regions of the Panjab wliere Uiey preponderate ? 
In the province of Bengal; many more districts 
than two have a Hindu majority; and Calcutta, 
too, has a Hindu majority. All these should be 
left out of Pakistan. Most of the inhabitants of 
A^am are not Mussalmans. So that province 
ou^it. not to form part of Pakistan. Mussal- 
inans do not form a majority of the population 
of the province of Delhi. Hence that province, 
tUp, cannot form part of Pakistan. 

How can “ sovereign States ” be responsihli* 
To the British Government ? 

But as we have said, wc arc absolutely 
opposctl to any and every scheme of vivisect itm 
of India, we need not go on pointing out tlio 
absurdities of the Pakistan scheme. 

Bengal Government’s Ban On 
* Prejudicial ’ Public Meetings 
and Processions 

The Calcutta Gazette of October 24 contains the 
I'ollowiDR notification : 

In exercise of the power conferred by Sub-rule tl) 
Ilf Rule 56 of the Defend of India Rules, the Ooveraor 
m pleiiHcd ^o maki> the followinK order ; 

1. No person shall convene, orpianise. hold or take 
in any public procession, meeting or assembly for 
the furtherance of any object, or the discussion of any 
mattei. the furthorauee or dis<'ussion of which— 

(«) ia, or is intended or is hkely to be, a prejudi¬ 
cial act within the meaning of Clause (6) of 
Rule 34 of the Defence of India Rules; or 
(h> is intended or is likely to affect prejudiciaRv 
the defence of British India, t-ho public aafety, 
the maintenance of public order, the efficient 
prosecution of war or the maintenance of 
sivpplio.H and services essential to the life of 
the community. 

2. (1) For the i)urpOHe of securing compliance with 

or preventing any (aintravention of thw order an officer 
authorised under paragraph 6 maj’, by an order in writ¬ 
ing, direct that no person shall, during .such prrio<l as 
may be specified in the order, convene, organise, hold 
or take part in any imbiic proce.seion. meeting or as-em- 
tily unless— 

(o) written notice of the intention to hold such 
procession, meeting or assembly has been pre¬ 
viously given to such officer; and 
(h) previous permission in writing to hold such 
procession, meeting or assembly ha.s been 
obtained from such officer. 

(2) An OJ-der isstied under sub-paraip-aph fl> may 
be in respec.t (jf public processions, meetings, or assem¬ 
blies generally or any cla»< or kind thereof or an.v parti- 
<-ular public procession, meeting or assembly. 

The vemaining paragraiths of the notifica¬ 
tion deal with details. 

Action Against Two Bengal Papers 

' DaRJKBUxa, Oct. 24. 

The Bengal Government have forfeited Rs. 1,000 
•out of the security deporit of Rs. 2.000 made by Adi'ance 
under the Defence of India Act for the publication of 
Randit .Tswaharlnl Nehni’s article entitled “On the 
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Vei^o ’’ in its issue of October 2. The paper has oeen 
directed to deposit a fresh security of 2,000 within 
a week.— V. P. 

Bubdwan, Oct. 23. 

As a protest against the Government ord« asking 
the editor of Bardhaman Barta, the leading weekly of 
the diatriot, to submit all matten intended for pabliea- 
tion in that paper, for scrutiny by the local ■ Pnm 
Adviser, the members of the Board of Trustees of 
“Bardhaman Barta” have decided to suspend publica¬ 
tion for six months.—(/. P. 

Lawlessness in Sind 

It is deplorable and scandalous that lawless¬ 
ness continues in Sind. 

Kakachi, Oct. 23. 

Full reports received in Karachi now show that 
in all eight persons were killed and four more injured 
in village Jtdtonpur in SUkkur District yesterday. All 
the victims were Hindus and included one woman who 
was also shot dead. Th'o police constables were also 
injured. All the injured persons were admitted to Suk- 
kur hc^ital where the condition of one is described to 
be serious. 

It is reported that twelve Mahomedans clad in 
Khaki entered the village at 6 a.m. yesterday. On enter¬ 
ing the village they assaulted two policemen and 
snatched away from them two rifles together with cart¬ 
ridges. 

The raiders then reached the village ‘ bazar' and 
scared the village Muslim ‘chowkidars’ away. They 
then raised a fulse alarm “thief, thief” hearing which 
two Hindu<) came out of their homes and were fatally 
<hot. The raiders then entered a shop where seven 
llindiis were sleeping and killed four of them with gun 
shots and hatchet blows and injured one. Two however 
managed to escape. 

At thi.s stage it is further reported that one Hindu 
cari'.ving a gun climbed the roof of his house and fired 
ten shots at the ducoits who retaliated and disabled the 
Hindu. 

The aasailanUi then entered a Hindu house and killed 
It Hindu Sethia and his wife with gun shots. 

Meanwhile the two constables who had been de¬ 
prived of their guns managed to get two guns and 
attacked the assailants who however, escaped into the 
thick fonvsts after wounding the constables. 

No arrest has been made so far. 

The District Magistrate, the Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, and about 80 police constables hastened 
to the village. 

Jahanpur is a small village comprising 60 houses of 
Hindus btssides .some Mohammedans.— A. P. 

It i.** not a matter for .surprise that thtf 
\^'orkinK Committee of the Sind Provincial 
Mu.s]ini League has come to the conclusion that 
it is tlic Hindus in and outside Sind who arc to 
Ijlame for the murder and plunder of Hindus in 
Sind by miscreants. 

As the Sind Ministries have fgilcd, for . 
some reason or other, to put an end to lawlCfesness 
in the province, the responsibility for doing so 
rest.s in the first instance with the Governor of 
Sind and In the last resort with the Governor- 
General of India. Both have the power, under 
the Government of India Act, to dischargef thi.s 
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responsibility. But neither authority has yet 
moved in the matter. 

Bratacharis in Madras 

• Madras, Oct. 20. 

In the presence of a large gathering of Corporation 
School teachere and students, the Bratacharis, led by 
their Founder-President, Mr. G. S. Dutt, l.CB., gave a 
demonstration of folk dances and rhythmic physical 
exercises, last evening, at the People's Park. Sir S. 
Kadhakrishnan presided. 

Mr. O. Pulla Reddi, Commissioner of the Corpora¬ 
tion, said that in a comparatively short time, the Brata- 
chari movement had become popular in this part of 
the coimtry. So long as there was no political tinge 
about it, the movement would surely flourish. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said that he knew Mr. Dutt’s 
great enthusiasm for this particular movement^ and he 
was greatly impressed, when he saw it in Bengal, by 
the spirit of buoyancy and joy which animated those 
who took part in it. “In this country we do not 
seem to realise quite enough.” Sir Sarvapalli added, 
how muen of health and happiness was due to phys'cal 
health and eflUciency. Most of us, including myself, arc 
physically weak, mentally tired and we are giving an 
impression of being washed out in every sense of that 
term. Right round the world, in every country, there 
are now youth movements, movement of work and joy 
established for different purposes and what Mr. Dutt 
has done and is doing, is merely an expression of that 
world-wide spirit to make our lives a little more healthy, 
a little more happy and joyous. We must all be thank¬ 
ful to Mr. Dutt for adding to the joy of life.” He had 
no doubt that Mr. Dutt’s inspiring example would make 
others here take up this movement and adapt it to 
local conditions and linguistic unita 

Mr. Dutt said that the movement stood for har¬ 
mony and synthesis. By rhythmic dances and ph3mical 
exercises, people could get over inner conflicts. Joy 
was necessary and it was the essential of Indian life. 
The movement sought to bring that joy back to in¬ 
dividual social and political life. Hindus and Muslims 
had joined the movement without any thought of 
difference. “ This movement.” Mr. Dutt added, ” is 
not a political movement and we have brought into it 
all people—Congressmen and non-Congressmen. At the 
same time it is impo^iblc to deny that every movement 
of social reform and regeneration has a political effect 
on the people.” 

The party then gave a demonstration of songs, 
dances and acrobatics, which were much appreciated. 

Mr. Raghunatha Aiyar, Educational Officer of the 
Corporation, proposed a vote of thanks.—The Hindu. 

Madras, Oct. 21. 

The Bengal Bratachari party led by Mr. G. S. Dutt, 
I.CB., Founder-President of the Movement, gave a final 
demonstration in the city of Bratachari exercises and 
folk-dances before a large gathering. 

Mr. Dutt said that the movement which was essen¬ 
tially Indian, aimed to bring about harmony among 
peoples and nations, thus creating a world synthesis. 

Sir Mahommed Usman, Vice-Chancellor of the 
'Madras University, who presided, said that at a time 
when tj^e greatest need of the country was unity, the 
Bratachari movement was most welcome.—A. P. 

Ki^horimohan Santra 

The sudien and untimely death of Sjt. 
lOshorimohan Santra, Assistant Secretary 


of the Publication Department, Visva-bharati,. 
at the age of 47, has been a great loss 
not only to that institution but to many- 
other institutions and causes in the country- 
He was a devoted worker and made himself 
particularly useful in connection with the publi¬ 
cation department of Visva-bharati. He en¬ 
deared himself to all who knew him by ‘his 
gentlemanliness and amiability. He was a good 
Bengali scholar and stood first in Bengali in his 
year at the B.A. examination of the Calcutta 
University. Influenced by the non-co-ogeration 
movement at its inception, he gave up his post¬ 
graduate studies in the Calcutta University 
post-graduate department and joined Visva- 
bharati. 

\ 

Imminence of Famine in Jubbulpore 

It has been reported that famine is imminent 
in Jubbulpore district. We hope the authorities 
will promptly give relief to those in distress arid 
take other necessary steps to deal with the 
situation adequately. 

Famine Conditions in Farts of 
West Bengal 

Parts of the district of Midnapur, such as 
the Contai and Tamluk sub-divisions, having 
suffered from devastating floods, the irihabitants 
of those regions are in great distress. Sir P. C. 
Ray has appealed for fund, to give them relief 
on behalf of the Central Committee formed for 
the purpose. 

Owing to partial failure of crops, famine 
conditions prevail in some other parts also of 
West Bengal, such as parts of the Bankura, 
Birbhum, Burdwan and 24-Pargana8 districts. 
Dr. Prapfhulla Chandra Ghosh has appealed for 
funds to help the people in distress. 

It is to be hoped the public will respond 
liberally to these appeals. But the primary duty 
to give relief rests with the Government of 
Bengal, as also with the Government of India 
who control the Famine Insurance Fund. 

Pramathanath Chatterjee 

Pramathanath Chatterjee, who retir^ about 
two decades ago from public service as divisional 
Inspector of Schools was for some time peraonal 
assistant to Mr. Orange, Director-General of 
Education (now styled Educational Commissio¬ 
ner with the Government of India). He was a 
very efficient and popular officer. But.he will be- 
remembered more as author of tfie Bengali novel 
“NabinS Jananl.” That book, which was written 
about half a century ago, an<j has undergone tttree 
editions, is known to many for its too melodious 
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80 Q^. It is a pity that Pramathauath did not 
write more boolu; for he had an attractive style 
and was noted for his genial humour. He was 
noted for the purity of his characier and his 
engaging personality. One of his sons, Amar- 
nath, who pre-deccased him, was a very enthu¬ 
siastic Congress worker. The school and retreat 
near Gangajalghati, named Amar-Kinan after 
him, preserves his memory. His father made a 
gift of iho book “ Nabina JananI ” to that insti¬ 
tution. Another son of Pramathanath is a 
Congress worker. 

Pramathanath and the editor of this monthly 
inatriculaied in the same year some sixty years 
ago from the same school and proceeded together 
in the same bullock cart from Bankura to Rani- 
ganj to board the E.I.R. train there in order to 
proceed to Calcutta to join the same college 
there. For years the two friends lived together 
in Calcutta as mess-mates. 

Merger of Two Trade Union Bodies 

The merger of India’s two Trade Union 
bodies is a welcome move. 

• Bombay, Oct.. 3. 

The National Trades Union Federation met in open 

session on Saturday, 28th September at the R. M. Bhatt 
School (meeting place also of the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress), Mr. N. M. Joshi, MX.A. (Central) presiding. 
In his presidential speech Mr. Joshi said that the experi¬ 
ence of two years’ joint working with the Trade Union 
Congress had convinced them that in the interests of the 
worUng class whom they wished to serve, unity in 
Trade Union leadership was essential. Hence he sug- 
^ted that the affi.iation of the two organisations 
(T. U. C. and Federation) effected in 1838 should now 
be consummated in complete merger or amalgamation. 

Mr. V. V. Giri (Madras), moving the merger reso¬ 
lution observed that they were taking a momentous 
step^ and he hoped that under one leadership the move¬ 
ment would rapidly grow. Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose 
(Bengal) seconding the resolution observed that some 
risk was being taken, but if there was good will on both 
sides, there would be no split again. “ If wc all own 
our allegiance mainly if not only." said Mr. Bose, “ to 
the working class and not to the various political parties 
to which we may belong we will find that in ninety-nine 
points out of hundred we agree.” 

The reso’ution was carried unanimously with accla¬ 
mation.— V, P. 

Depressing Picture of Bengal 
Students’ ITealth 

A gloomy picture of the health of the student 
community is given in the Annual Report of the 
Students’ Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University 
for the year 1839-40. 

• IlfCIDBNCE OF DiBBABKS 

There is an increase in the incidence of Malnutri¬ 
tion, ^orrhoea. Dental Caries among teth co'Iege and 
school students. The increase in the incidence of En-- 
iarged Liver and Spleen'•is another striking'feature of 
the fi''d'ngs of the medical examination conducted by 
the Medici Board attached to the Committee. 


Eookohio Distress 

"These factors,” the Report says, “point to a 
deterioration in the nutritional level of the students 
due directly to the faulty adjustment of the diet but 
traceable ultimately to the increasing economic distress 
among the middle class population of Bengal from 
which the students are largely recruited.” 

The health of the women students are, for praetieid 
purposes, on the same level as those of the male 
students. 

HsAiffH Education 

The Report emphasises that health education should 
be an intrinsic part of the general education and sug¬ 
gests that participation in health education and health 
activities, which includes physical training, should be 
made compulsory for every under-graduate during the 
first two years of his University career. 

Most Bengal students come from Hindu 
inidd'e class families. The income of these 
families has been prejudicially affected by 
various legislative and other measures of the 
present Bengal ministry. If the Hindus want 
to survive, the entire Hindu community must 
devise means to improve the economic condition 
of the community. It is futile, foolish and un¬ 
manly to expect any outside belp. The com¬ 
munity must be its own saviour, humanly 
speaking. 

Assamese Not Enforced in Bengali¬ 
speaking Areas of Assam Province ” 

Dhubu, Oct. 7. 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier of Aeaam in reply 
to a deputation of the Bengali-cpeaking people of the 
Goalpera District which waited on him said that his 
Government had no objection if the Goalpara people 
wanted Bengalee as their language. He further stated 
that the Government of Assam had issued no circular 
enforcing Assamese in the Bengali-speaking area.— V. P. 

Move for Unity Among Different 
Christian Denominations 

How the Bengalee Christians of twenty-four de¬ 
nominations could be united under one church was dis¬ 
cussed on Monday at the first day's meeting of (lie 
sixty-third session of the Bengal Christian Conference, 
Mr. A. K. Shaha, Principal of the C!!alcutta Blind School, 
presiding. 

'me discussions centred on a scheme drawn up by 
the Bengal Christian Conference embodying the consti¬ 
tution of the proposed united church. 

Mr. Shaha, in the course 'of his speech, stressed the 
need of unity among the different denominations of the 
^ngalee Christian community and urged that the sooner 
they could shake off their communal spirit, the better 
for the community they belonged to and the faith they 
professed. 

The .Confierence will meet a^n on Tuesday, whm 
it is expected to adopt a resolution on the subject dis¬ 
cussed on Monday.— A. P. . , 

TIub is a move in the right direction. 
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High Posts in Information Depart¬ 
ment A British Monopoly 

New Delhi, Oct. 12. 

• 

It is not merely the Supply Department of the 
oovemmcnt of India in which highly-paid posts have 
been created and mOv«t of these have been filled U]> by 
non-Indians. Some statistics about posts in the Press 
Adviser’s Department and the Bureau of Public Infoi-- 
mation, Oovemment of India, are al.«io revealing. As 
will be seen from the following tletails tl»e best-paid 
job* have been given to members of the .staff of the 
Anglo-Indian Dress. 

The Press Adviser’s Department was crcateil on 
the outbreak of war. The following journalists have 
been recruited for this Department; 

Mr. Desmond Young, Press Adviser on Rs. 3,000 
(from The Pioneer). 

Mr. Britter, Assistant Pfcss .\dviser on Rs. lAOO 
(from The Times of India). 

Defence Publicity Section : 

Lt.-Col. I. S. Jehu (from The Tims of India )— 
Director of Public Relations on Rs. 2,000 (approximate 
with allowances). 

Capt. Emerson (formerly of The Statesman) — 
Assistant Director—about Rs. 1,000 with allowances. 

Capt. Dossett—As-sistant Director—over Rs. 1,000. 

Bureau of Pubilc Information 

ITie following is the list of new offieers added to 
tlie Bureau of Public Information since the outbreak of 
war : 

(1) F. H. PUckle, Esq., I.C..S., Director-Ceneral of 
Information, sfdarj" R.". 4,000. 

(2) Mr. B. L. Sharma (formerly editorial appren¬ 
tice in the Hindustan Times and later Ferozepur concs- 
pondent of The Statesman). Information Officer— 

700. 

(3) Mr. Ali Jawad, Bar-at-Law (fomierly connect¬ 
ed with The Pioneer ns a (’oliiuinist). Information 
Offict'r—Rs. 750. 

(4) Mr. Fonseca (formerly of Tin- Times of India 
Office). Assistant Information Officer—Rs. 4<X). 

(6) Mr. R. I. Hall (formerly of The Times of 
India). Information Officer—Rs. 800. 

(6) Mr. K. V. Venkataraman (formerly I’ublicity 
Officer, Sugar Syndicate). Information Officer—Rs. 600, 

(7) Mr. Handa (formerly Sub-Editor. The Tribune. 
Lahore). Information Officer—Rs. 550. 

(8) Mr. V. Krishnaswami (formerly Translatoi-. 
News Section, All-India Radio). Assistant Infoimation 
Officer—Rs. 400. 

(9) Mr. B. Kapasi (formerly United Press cono.s- 
pondent, Baroda). Assistant Information Officei^- 

Rs. 400. 

I (10) Mr. Mukherji (formerly of Jugantar, Cal¬ 
cutta). Assistant Information Officer—Rs. 400). 

Two more Assistant Information Officers, one for 
Urdu and one for Hindi, eaeh on Rs. 400. have also been 
aimointed. There are also a number of officers called 
"Journalists” on Rs. .300 each—one for each language. 
Engh'sh, Urdti, Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Oujerati, etc. 

P,aniiUJawaharlal Nehru ou Federa¬ 
tion of Nations 

Gorakhpur. Oct. 8. 

"The war has made it clear that sn^Uer nations 
could not exFt as separate entities,” observed Pandit 
Jawaharlat Nehru, addressing a large public meetmg 
here* yesterday. He added : It was difficult even for 


greater nations to claim separate existence or to cqni- 
mand wide empires. One had to think of federatimis 
of nations, either of smaller or bigger ernes. 

Pandit Nehm stressed tlm importance, to India, of 
being very waiy before making her next move. If they 
could face the present upheaval with courage and 
strength, thev could turn the situation in their favour. 
-A. P. 

Individual Civil Disobedience 

The statement of Mahatma Gandhi dctailijig 
reasons and circum«taneos which led him to 
decide that individual civil disobedience should 
be started by persons selected by him, one after 
another, has been published all over India in the 
Indian pre.s8; the account of the incidents lead¬ 
ing up to tlic offering of Satyagraha by Sri 
Vinoba Bhabe and the substance of the speeches 
deli^'tu’ed by him have also appeared in the press: 
and the developments following his speeches 
have also been reported in the press. All these 
records have hi.storical importance. Hence those 
wlio keep accounts of contemporary events for 
future reference should preserve cuttings of news- 
papei s containing these records. 

Govern,meui Attitude to Individual 
Civil Disobedience 

Some journals had conjectured that 
Government would treat individual civil (iis- 
obedienee .'is beneath notice and would 
consequently take no notice of the speeches or 
other .‘ictivities of individual satyagrahis, whilst 
others had advised the Government not to take 
any notice of them. Tlie anticipations of the 
former have proved false and the advice of the 
latter ha.s not been followed by the Government, 
proving that Mahatma Gandhi knows hi.e 
biisines.s. 


Ahimsa And The Use of Force 

We hold that, just as force has to be used to 
meet the attacks of wild animals or to bring them 
under control, so also, if men behave like wild 
animals, force should be used to meet their 
onslaug^lits and bring them under ^control. This 
should bo done as dispassionately as possible. 
After the aggressors’ attemirts have been frustra¬ 
ted, they should receive just and considerate 
treatment. 'Hien comes the time to bring the 
quality of ahimsfi into full play. 

Ahimsa is the highest ideal, but* the use of 
force also has its proper use. It was not given 
to man for nothing. Its wrong use is, of course, 
reprehensible and (diould be scrupulously 
eschewed. , , 
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Tkorouffhgoinff Ahimsa 

We respect tiioroughgoing ahimaa-ists. Wc, 
too, believe that hatred can be conquered by 
love and justice, but not in all cases and under 
all circumstances. In the case of individuals, if 
.a man who is an ahimsfi-ist be threatened even 
wifh deaUi and if he cowrageowly prefers not to 
resist the aggressor in spite of possessing the 
power of resistance but chooses even to be killed, 
that is undoubtedly highly ideal conduct, thougli 
non-resistance proceeding from helplessnew or 
cowardice is not at all to be praiwd. The ideal 
and duty of a woman ahimsaist is the same as 
that of a man who is an ahimsa-ist-—the same 
in all cases except one. The exception arises 
if any attempt be made to rob her of her most 
precious t*'pasur(\ Then her duty is to resist 
even by'killing the aggressor. There is no harm 
if she dies in the attempt. 

That is Woman’s God-given additional right, 
which many members of the sex have courageous¬ 
ly exercised in faithful discharge of the duty 
implied in ihe right. 

Natipns are collections of individuals. If 
a nation be attacked, resistance in case of the 
possibility of its success is justifiable. Whether 
in certain circumstances there is a possibility of 
resistance being succe-sful, it is for the nation 
attacked to judge. A nation which is attacked 
may also choose not to resist. This choice may 
'be due to different causes. Successful resistance 
may be out of the question; or the nation attack¬ 
ed may be too chicken-hearted or servile- 
temi>ered to think of resistance; or, though 
capable of resistance and possessed of the courage 
to resist, it may choose not to resist out of whole¬ 
hearted devotion to the principle of ahimsa and 
pacifi m. 

When a powerful nation whicfti is in a posi¬ 
tion to resist does not resist because of full faitli 
in ahimsa, it is only then that the eflScacy of 
the principle can be tested and a claim may be 
made that there has been no resistance because 
of devotion to non-violence. 

If Great Britain had chosen not to resist, 
she could have justly claimed that her non- 
resistance iffas due to wholosouled faith in 
ahimsa. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Appeal to Great 
Britain Not To Resist 

It may be permissible to think that Mahatma 
•Gandhi’s appeal to all Britons not to rwist pro¬ 
ceeded from his b^’ief that Great Bntam had 
the courage -and the power to resist and timt, 
•thtrtfore, she was in the idtel position to offer 
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non-resistance. Therefore, Gandh^i paid the 
highest compliment to Britons by his appeal. 

We think that Gandhiji as a wholesouled 
ahimsa-ist was justified in maidng the appeal 
that he did. He had the moral and the spiritual 
justification for doing so. It would have been a 
dereliction of duty on his part and he would have 
fallen from his high ideal if he had not done so. 

Gandhiji’s Moral Right To Preach 
“ No War ” 

Similarly Gandhiji has the moral ri|^t, 
though he or any other thorou^going ahimsa-ist 
like him may not have the legal right, to speak 
against war in general and this war in particular. 
It is understood, of course, that these thoroujgh- 
going ahimsa-ists who may speak or write against 
war must be prepared to bear the legal conse¬ 
quences of such action; for the State which makes 
defensive war effons has the moi;al as well as the 
legal right to restrain and prevent anti-war agita¬ 
tion. He may in fact feel that it would be moral 
and spiritual suicide for him not to do so. 

But cowards and haters of Great Britain 
have no similar moral and spiritual right and 
duty to preach “ no war ” with reference to war 
in general and thi^ war in particular. 

Right of Advocates of Force to 
Make War Effort 

Similarly, those who believe that it is a duty 
to I’esist aggressoin have every right to go on 
promoting war efforts of every description. 
Only, they have no right to force others holding 
the opposite view to take part in their activities. 

Government Order And Notification, 
And Liberty of the Press 

The main resolution passed at an extra¬ 
ordinary meeting of the Executive Council of the 
Indian Journalists' Association, held in Calcutta 
on the 23rd October last, runs as follows: 

That this meeting of the Indian Journalists’ Associa¬ 
tion places on record its emphatic protest against the 
imposition of fresh fetters on the Press by an Amend¬ 
ment of the Defence of India Rules, published in the 
Gazette on 21.st October, empowering the Goverdment 
of India and the I rovincial Governments to require, in 
the name of public safety and prosecution of the War, 
printers, publishers and editors to submit -for scrutiny 
to a Government officer any matter relating to a jiarti- 
ciiHr subject or class of subjects before publienttoii, to 
prohibit or reflate the printing or publishing-of any 
document or class of documents or of any matter 
ing to a particular subject or class of subjecto or the 
use of Miy printing press. • ... 

The Association notes that even -before the-jwbuoa* 
tion rf the Amendment in the Ihr^ov^' 

mmit of Bei^l tiirougdi its sperial offiOWKha's 
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tltrecled tbc prew by an order dated the 17th October, 
not W puolish uccouate of incidcnte relating to the 
•Satyiigrana by Mr. Vinoba Bhabe or any develoiJinenb* 
in that connection without previous reference to the 
Chief Press Adviser, Delhi, and has directed the Editor. 
Uurdwau Barlu, a Bcngalei; weekly of the diatrict of 
Burdwan, to submit for scrutiny to the District 
Officer, Burdwan. all nwtter iutended to be published 
in that paper. 

The Amendment lays down conditions which are 
imp(»isible of fulfilnicnt ijarlicularly in the c.we of 
daily newspapers and cannot but. be harassing in its 
operation to the R-ess in gimeral and they do completely 
lake aw.iy, without the .sUgldrst jn'lifiealion, what had 
remained of (he liberty of the I’re.'w. The mea.snres 
token by the Covernment of Bi:ngal, even before the 
.imendmeut came into force, arc reprehensibh* and show 
an utter disregard of the liberty of the Press. 

By another resolutign the Secretary was 
tlirceted to send copies of this resolution to 
Maliatina Gandhi, the Government of India and 
Government of Bengal and the Press. 

Gandhiji Suspends PubHeation 
Of “ Harifan ” 

Mahatma Gandhi has is-^ued the folIo\viit<> 
statement to the press (October 24, 19401 ; 

“On the 18th iiiNtant. tlie Editor of the llucijau 
received the following no(ic<' from (lie District Magis¬ 
trate’s office. Poona ; ' I .1111 diri'ct*^! by (>o\’ornment 
to advise you (hut no account of iiicidont.s leading up 
t,o SatyagRiha by Mr. Viuolni niia\(' and no i-eport of 
his sfieeches or any 'iittserpicnt development.^ should be 
publislied without previoii- reference (o the Chief Press 
Advis(>r, Delin’. I would like to liring to your notice 
that this is in your own inleiesl to avoid pinseciitiou. 
under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules.’ 

‘"niereiipon I entered into eorre.si>ondcn(;r witli 
H. E. the “Viceroy. The eorri',spondene(‘ is still gi'ing 
on but it is necessary for me to take a deei=mn today, 
for if I did not, there may be waste of jmblic money. 
In view of the leply hitherto reeeived I have- no eoursi- 
left open but to sii.sfiend publication of Die Wtiijmi, 
(lie Hnrijuu liundhn ami (tie Ilni'ljair St ml'. I ejimiot 
I'unction freely if I have to .send to the R-rs.. .\dviser. 
Vew Delhi, eveiy Jine I write abonl Salyagraiia. It i.s 
true that the notice is only advisoiy and that therefore, 
r am not hound to act up to if. But. the eonscqiieiic*' 
of disregard of advice is also staled in the notice. I 
have no desire to ri.'k prosecution against the Editors. 
’Hie three weeklies Imve been eondueled in the intere-f 
,of Truth, and, therefore, of all )'>arties eoncemed. But 
I cannot serve that interest if editing has to be <lone 
under threat of prosecution, bilierty of press is .a de.ar 
privilege apart from the n«lvi«ability or otherwise of 
Civil Disobedience. Onveniment have shown their in- 
tentioB clearly by prosecution of Shri Vinoba Bhave.” 

"I have no complaint to make against the prosecu¬ 
tion. It was the inevitable result of his defiance of the 
Defence of India Rules. But liberty of press stands on 
a diflerunt*footing. I am unable to reconcile myself to 
the notice which, althoii^i in the nature of advice, is in 
reality an order whose infringement will cany its own 
consequence. I am .sorrj* to disappoint the numerous 
readers of the three weeklies. Next weekf I ^all be 
able to let the tiublic know whether it ia to be merely 
a aiwbentioa or an indefinite Btoppiii|c of the thi«e 
weeUmi. I tffiall still hope that it will he merely a 


.'suspension and that ray fear will prove to be groundlktis. 
But should it prove otherwise 1 may inform the public 
that Satyag^a is independent of press advertisement.” 

“ If it is real it carries with it its own momentuin 
and 1 believe the present Satyagraha to be voy r^. 
It will go on. 1 will not be provoked into any. hasty 
action. 1 am still not ready with the next. move. But 
as 1 have said in my previous statement, everjr aqjb of 
Civil Disobedience is complete in itself. This press' 
notice shows how effective it has been. Every act of 
repression .adds strength to Uic reality. Satyagraha 
ttirives on repression till at last the repressor is tii^ of 
it and the object of Satyagraha is gained. WhetHWr 
therefore, I take the next step or not and when I take 
it is a matter of no consequence to the public. Let 
(hose who sympathise with it follow, implieity the, in¬ 
structions I have issued. I believe and my belief has 
been tested repeatedly that a thought deliberately 
thought and eontrolJcd is a jyower greater than speech 
or writing and any day greater than steam whicli is 
husbanded and controlled. We si-e (he latter every da.v 
caiTying incredible weights even across steep precipices. 
Thought power overcomes much greater obstacles and 
easily carries greater weights. But let me give a practi¬ 
cal hint to the non-believer in the power of thought 
liii.sbanded and controlled.” 

“Let eveiy one become lii.s own walking newspaper 
and cany the good nows from mouth to mouth. This- 
(locB not mean what boys used to do iu the past, viz., 
trumpeting about of bite of news. The idea here is of 
my telling my neighbour what 1 have iv.ithcntically 
heard. This no Government can overtake or suppress. 
It is the cheapest newsiiaper yet devised and it defies 
the wit of Government however clever it may be. Let 
lbe.“e walking newspapem l)c sure of (he news thej' 
give. They should not indulge in idle gossip. They 
sliould make sure of the source of inform.ation and 
they will find that the public gets all the information 
(hat they need witlimit opeuing their morning newspaper 
which they .should know will contaiu gurhled, one-nidod 
information and. therefore, not worth the trouble of 
reading. For it maj’ tie that even public statemehtsr 
-iicli as 1 am now issuing ina.a' also bi' slopped. It is- 
the condition of life under an autoeratie Government 
wlinlher foreigiv or indigenous.”— A. l\ 

Tile .stispi'iisiun or diseuntinimnco of the 
piililicatioii of the three weeklies by Gtindhipi 
will be widely regretted. No other journal iu' 
Iiuliii ean be a substitute for them. They were- 
unitpie as au exjiression and reflexion of 
Mahatinaji’s unique personality. No sufficient 
reason exists for passing the Government orders- 
w'hicb have led to this deprivation of the publie^ 
of a source of information and inspiration. 

Other journals, whose proprietors’ opinion 
of the Govemment orders is similar to that of the- 
Mahatma, liave not been able to act as he has 
done, partly because these are in part conducted 
as business concerns, not entirely as mean.s of 
serving the nation and humanity. 

% 

Greater Surprise in Store for 
Surprised ” Ameriexi 

Mr. Dilff Cooper, In eowrse >e9iplaH|t> 
ing to “ Reut^ ” the special dampatjlin ,«#f 
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broadcasts, films press advertisements 

<whN* commence on 7th October last) “ to 
home to ibe people of Britain ^e true 
supi^cance of the extraordinary ^eriment of 
the British League of Independent Nations/' said 
with inference to Americans' interest in and 
ignorance of India : 

“ DurinK his tour in America he found greatest 
ignorance on India and when he explained what bad 
been done by Great Britain in India, the people in 
America were not only intercst^Kl but surprised/’ 

We will charitably assume that Mr. Duff 
Cooper could not tell tSie American people all 
about Britain’s, dealings with India, past and 
present, because of his own ignorance of many 
facte. 

If the American people could be shown the 
other side of the lantern, they would be not only 
still more interested but vastly more astounded. 

“ Alleged " Inaccuracies in the 
Vensus of 1931 

A Bengal Government press note, dated 
October 4 last states, in part: 

Lettcrii have recently been published in the Prew. 
«manating from an organisation which represents the 
Hindu interest, which criticits' a (‘ircular issued by the 
Special Officer for the (Vnsus of Calcultii. The protest 
is directed to a passage in the circular which advises 
that normally Muslim.s should tin appointed to perform 
the house-numbering of exclusively Muslim ureas in 

‘Calcutta. The letU'rs eoncliide with plain hints 

that these instructions have been inhuenced by a de.sign 
on the part of Government to perjictuate alleged ina«-- 
curacies of the (V'lisus of 1031 which arc said to have 
favoured the Muslim community. 

Real inaccuracies in some of the reports of 
the Census of 1931 have been pointed out in well 
<locumcntcd and well argued articles contribu¬ 
ted 1^ Sjt. Jatindra Mohan Datta to Prabasi 
And The Modem Review. These journals have 
never refused to correct mistakes in what appears 
in them. No official of the Bengal Government 
lias ever shown that the inaccuracies pointed 
•out by Mr. Datta arc nut inaccuracies but true 
figures. Therefore, the public is entitled to hold 
that the inaccuracies arc real and the conclusion 
<lrawn therefrom by Mr. Datta is right. 

Chotanagpur " Sana tan ” A dibasis 
-Clawh To Be Hindus 

On 22nd October, 1040, a meeting of the tianutaii 
Adibasis was held at village Hatia P. S. Ranchi under 
the piTsidemy of Tone Mundn of Chand R. S. Ranchi. 
After, the sfieecli of fiabu Theble Union, the following 
JVaoIutions yere pa-ssed : 

By the instructions issued on Imhalf of the Goveru- 
ment. it has been ordered that those Uraoits, Mundas and 
Kfa^as who observe Sarhul, Bahar and Jankore festival 
Tespectively; their religtpn shall be recorded according 
lQit|ieir eo^tes jud th^ who observefestival, 
iHcif xeiigipn shall be recorded as .Iiihdu, We AH 


Uraon, Munda and Kharia observe all the Bindu fes¬ 
tivals, and Diwali festival is TOmpoua|^^,ofc^.md in 
every home and the goddess Lakshml' is Wp^ipj^ 
that day. We are the believers of Rfifdu reB||^. ' 
meeting therefore requests the Goyemmeitt ‘te du^t 
that the Uraons, Mundas, etc., be recoraed luf Hindu 
in the coming Census of 1941. 

The Catholic Sabha has urged our religitm to' be 
recorded us tribal. They belong to other religion and 
they have no right to speak about the religim of Sana- 
tan AdibasLs. 

Linguistic Enumeration in Census 

In the census, just as every one should be 
enumerated as belonging to t)he religious com¬ 
munity to which, according to his statement, he 
belongs, so also every one should be counted as 
belonging to the linguistic group to which he says 
he belongs. In the province of Bihar, great 
fiuctuaiions in the number of Bengali- 
‘ilK'aking people have been observed owing to 
efforts having been made to represent numerous 
persons as Hindi-speaking who are really 
Bengali-speaking. All concerned should endea- 
A'our to prevent such wrong enumeration. 

Two Bridges on Burma Road 
Destroyed 

Tokio, Oct. 26. 

Japanese Naval Warplane? on FViday afternoon 
<lestroyed Huspension bridges over a gorge in the upper 
reaches of Mekong river, paraly.sing traffic on the Burma 
Road.- -hriiti r. 

China will ccrteiiily reconstruct the bridges 
as c.xpoditiously as practicable. 

War in Europe, Africa and Asia 

It is not practicable in a monthly review to 
make any up-to-date comments on the war in 
Eurojie, Africa and Asia. We note with admira¬ 
tion the valiant fig^ht which Britain has been 
carrying on for the defence of her hearths and 
homos and of her associated peoples. Her skill 
and capacity are as conspicuous as her valomr. 

Germany is, it seems, trying on the one hand 
to get new allies and fresh subject territory and 
on the other carrying on a peace offensive. 

China is as determined as ever to recover 
and maintain her liberty and integrity. Japan* 
is said to be trying to conclude a treaty of peace 
with China on terms as advantageous to herself 
(Japan) as may be practicable under the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Fresh Order on the Press 

Nbw Delhi, 

The followiag order has been issued by the Govem- 
uicut of India in exercise of the powers conferred by 
Clause (b) of Sub-rule (1) of Rule 41 of the Defence 
of India Rules, Uie Central Government ia pleased to 
prohibit the printing or publishing by any printer, 
publisher or editor in . Bndw India • of any, ,niaiyi«r 
calculated, direody or indirect^' to fement pppoBupn 
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to the prosecution of the war to a successful conclusion 
or of any matter relating to the holding of mectinp or 
the making of speeches for the purpose, directly or in¬ 
directly, of fomenting such opposition as aforesaid : 

Provided that nothing in this order shall be deemed 
to apply to any matter communicated by the Central 
Government or a provincial government to the press for 
publication.—.d. P. 

This order is very elastic and therefore veiy 
drastic. 

Futile Suggestion of Manchester 
" Guardian ” 

The Manchester Guardian has supested 
that Mr. Amery should go out to India and 
arrive at a settlement with the help of leaders 
“who do not belong to the* Congress camp, and 
thus end the deadlock. This is a futile sugges¬ 
tion. For, apart from the greater hold which 
the Congress has on the people of India than 
any other organization, no leader of any organi¬ 
zation possessed of some appreciable influence 
can co-operate with the Government fruitfully, 
unless the British Government parts with a sub¬ 
stantial amount of power. But that government 
will not part with power;—^it has shown no 
inclination to do so. Keeping in abeyance for 
the present its demand of independence, the 
Congress wanted a National Government at the 
Centre. The British Goverament did not agree. 
All the other representative organizations in India 
which count, want Dominion Status. But far 
from conferring Dominion Status on India now, 
the British Government would not give even a 
definite Parliamentary Pledge that could be 
relied upon, to the effect that after the conclusion 
of the war within a definite period to be named 
therein Dominion Status of the Westminster 
Statute variety would be conferred on India. 

A Case of Refusal of Domicile 
Certificate in Bihar 

Sjt. Sris Chandra Chakrabarti, headmaster 
of the Rammohun Roy Seminary of Bankipur, 
(ind his wife have devoted their best energies to 
the welfare of Bihar during the greater part of 
their active life. Their children are natives of 
Bihar and have been brought up there. The 
Behar Herald writes : 

These children have known no other home than 
the land of their birth. One of them a girl, passed the 
last Matriculation examination of Patna University with 
distioctien^and qualified for a Government scholarship 
and for admission to public institutions for University 
education. She was told, however, that her claim would 
not be admitted unless she got herself declared as a 
citisen of Bihar by obtaining what is known as a certi¬ 
ficate of domicile. She duly applied for such a certifi¬ 
cate. .Hm usual protracted inquiry followed: weeks 
panfl into montha : at very long last, she was informed 


that her application had been rejected. In otiier wordi^ 
in the eyes of the public authorities, this child of. one- 
who had given the best part of his life working for the 
education of Bihari children, cannot, though a native of 
the province, be admitted to its citicenship and to the* 
educational facilities which go with such citizenship. 

We are glad to find that The Searchligh^ a 
Congress organ of Bihar, considers the deniarof 
a domicile certificate to Miss Chakrabarti a 
flagrant case of injustice. It writes, in part: 

Mr. and Mrs. Chakravarti have always been held 
in high esteem. They have given their best to Bihar, 
and we do not know of a single Bihari who will grudge 
their children the privilege of Binar citizenship to which 
they are undoubtedly entitled. This' is one of those 
flagrant cases with regard to which Biharis have done all 
they can to see to it that justice wu.s not denied. 

As Biharis and Bengalis both agree that in¬ 
justice 'has been done to Miss Chakrabarti, there- 
should not be much difficulty in obtaining justice 
for her. 

Bombay Storm Havoc 

We feel deeply for the sufferers from the 
recent cyclone at Bombay. Nothing, of course,, 
can be done for tho-e who have died. For the 
relief of their relatives and dependants, if any, 
all that is possible is, we are sure, being done. 
For Bombay has numerous men and women who 
are both willing and in a position to make large 
donations in the cause ol suffering humanity. 
There is also no dearth in Bombay of social 
workers to devote themselves to the work of 
relief in a spirit of altruistic service. 

Drastic Application of Defence of 
India Act 

The Defence of India Act rules are being 
drastically used for repressive purposes in various 
parts of the country. This has given rise to 
much unrest. We are unable to judge whether 
war efforts, have been accelerated thereby, 
though undoubtedly the action taken everywhere 
under the Defence of India Act is meant toi 
expedite war efforts. 

All-India Bengali Cultural Reunion 

It has been announced that this year the* 
All-India Bengali Cultural Re-Union, knpwn as 
Prabasi Banga-Sahitya Sammelan, will hold its 
session at Jamshedpur during next Chris^aa 
week. Though the literary side of Bengali cul¬ 
ture is emphasized at this re-union, separate* 
sittings are set apart for Science and the Fine 
Arts (particularly Painting and Music) also.. 
During some of ^e previous sessions Soc'olo^, 
Journalism, Industry, Hi^ipry and Economic 
al^o had separate sectional sittings. According^ 
to the constitution and rules of the Sammelan 
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polities cannot be diecussed. There is ample 
juati^cation for eschewing polities at this Sam> 
melan. Apart from the fact that Bengalis, like 
other provincials, differ greatly among them¬ 
selves, in their politics, politics would prevent 
Government servants from taking part in the 
proceedings of the re-union. That would be a 
great loss to it as well as to these public servants 
also, and the Sammelan would lose much of its 
value, usefulness and attraction as a social 
function. It has been, therefore, a wise decision 
to leave out politics. 

Sardar Patel on the Rights of Indian 
States’ Subjects 

Bombat, Oct. 24. 

"Our attitude towards Indian States will continue 
to be what it is,” declared Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel 
presiding over a meeting held under the auspices of the 
All-India States People’s Conference this evening at 'the 
Marwari Chamber Trading Hall. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 
addresed the meeting on the present situation in Jaipur 
Slate. 

Sardar Patel fiaid (hat .Taipur was not the only 
Slate in India that urgently required administrative im¬ 
provements. Foreign administration in this country had 
very much complicated the position. The interests of 
the subjects were not taken into account but only the 
interests of the British. The political department con¬ 
trolled all the States and the rulers us such had very 
little or no voice. In a number of States the rulers had 
delegated their powers to the Dewans who in turn were 
controlled by the political department. 

Proceeding the Sardar said that there was sufficient 
justification for the people to take energetic steps to 
fight for their rights. But they were not going to launch 
and precipitate action because of the present uncertain 
and fluid conditions. The present state of affairs was 
bound to end sooner or later. He added that in the 
great changes that were to come there would be room 
only for those Princes who commanded the loyalty and 
affection of their subjects. 

Concluding Sardar Patel criticised the attitude of 
Britain towards India. They proclaimed that they were 
fighting for democracy but the .same democracy was 
denied to India.—A. P. 

Viceroy Opens Eastern Group 
Conference 

On the 25th of October last the Viceroy 
opened the Eastern Group Conference with a 
well considered and businesslike speech. His 
repeated references to the Briti^ Common¬ 
wealth would have been quite appropriate and 
graceful if India, where the conference is being 
held, had been a part of the Commonwealth en¬ 
joying Dominion Status. But it does not possess 
that status. It is a subject country forming part 
of the British Empire. Commonwealth and 
Empire do not have the same connotation. At 
a Conference sitting.in a country held in sub¬ 
jection the reference to the British elements’ 
common heritage of freedom which they had met 


to defend was not quite graceful, though we aree 
far from suggesting that His Excellency had the 
least intention to wound Indian susceptibilities. 

The use of the ^pression “ mother coiMtry ”■ 
at this Conference may lead people who do not. 
know, to have the impression that Britain is the 
mother country of India as well as of the British; 
Dominions. But that is not, of course, a fa^. 

The descriptive prefatory sentences tell us^ 
among otlier things, that “ Sir U Paw Tun, leader- 
of the Burma delegation, was a picturesque.' 
figure in the Burmese national dress.” Perhaps 
no Indian official delegate or non-official Indiail 
adviser present at the Conference wore his- 
national dress. 

Coming to the actual object of the Confer¬ 
ence, one may be sure that it will lead to the 
increased production of munitions in India, but 
time alone will dhow whether it will give a per¬ 
manent stimulus to India’s Indian-managed, 
industries or help in the rise and growth of new 
indu-trial concerns financed and managed by 
Indians themselves. 

“ Pulpo ” Products 

The following articles are manufactured by 
the Pulpo Products Company, Ltd., from a 
plastic named “ Pulpo ” invented by Sjt. S. C. 
Rae Choudhury, 

Toys of all descriptions, Mechanical toys^ Art 
figures. Artistic table-lamps, Lamp shades, Switches^ 
Brackets, Ash tray, Pin cushion. Decorative iak-etands. 
Paper weight, Pen-holder. Flower vases. Plane table 
tops, Curved table tops, Photo frames, jHioto mounts. 
Fancy jewellery cases, Knitting cases. Buttons, Golf- 
coat buttons, Buttons (for ladies' gaments). Snuff¬ 
boxes, Fancy pots of all descriptions, Embossed picturee 
on glass, Sticlm, Umbrella handles. Plane boards, Curv^ 
boards. Sheets, Decorative partitions. Decorative ceil¬ 
ings, Suit cases, Attache cases, Harmonium bines,. 
Radio boxes. Electric fan blades, etc. 

The industrial utilization of this plastic 
will, it is hoped, relieve to some extent fhe un¬ 
employment problem of Bengal. Tliis indus^ 
will be a major industry as well as an incentive 
to a number of cottage industries utilizing the 
plastic manufactured by this comi^ny. 

We have seen many of the articles manufac¬ 
tured by this company. They are lights durable, 
moderately priced and attractive in appearant^.. 

Britain Fighting For. Freedom 
of Speech 

In the cour.se of a recent speech of his one- 
of our provincial Governors said that Great 
Britain was fighting for freedom of speech and 
religion. The recent drastic curtailment of tiie 
liberty of the press all over British India and 
the restrictions on the liberty of holding meetings. 
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processions, etc., in Bengal are an unintencietl 
illuminating commentaiy on this gubernatorial 
[pronouncement. 

WIfat Is The British Empire ? " 

That was the -question asked recently by 
the (lovernor of Madras in the course of a speech 
‘of his. His reply to this question was: 

“ It in a democracy of wlf-govcrninK (•oiiiitric'. 
Dominion status is democracy. When people -ay lhal 
'Dominion status is not democracy tliey an* not saying 
what is a fatd. If tlu'.v fto to .Australia or to Cimadu 
or to the other parts of the Britisli Empire to f-rr what 
Dominion status means, tiiey will realise that it means 
democracy in the trur-st sense—a jfreat link, th.at is the 
only link lietwcm Canada, .\ustralia, .^outh .\friea and 
■ other Dominions and Great Britain." 

• 

It is false to say t'hat the British Empire is 
a democracy of self-governing countries. India, 
which contains the vast majority of the people 
of the British Etnpire, is not a self-governing 
' country. Not to speak of other things, even in 
the matter of this war, India, unlike the self- 
governing Dominions, was not allowed to 
determine whether she would join the war or 
remain neutral ;—she was dragged into it. The 
Governor of Madras himself knows all this. So 
he had to add : 

" Dominion stalux niid sclf-iroveinnicid a.s has been 
given to Australia. South Africa. Now Zealand and 
Canada, is going to be given to Inrlia." 

But he did not say when it was going to be 
given, and even if he had said so, the British 
Parliament would not have been bound to act 
according to his promise. For, during the debate 
on the Government of India Bill (which becanu' 
the Government of India Act of 1936) it was 
stated without contradiction in both house.s of 
Parliament that, not to speak of promises oi- 
pledges of le-ser pci’sons. Parliament was not 
bound against its own judgment by any promisi' 
given by even the British Sovereign. So, it is 
only an Act of Parliament or something of similar 
authority emanating from it which is binding on 
it. 

• To (letei-mine the nearness or remoteness of 
the uncerriiin future when the British authorities 
may confer Dominion Status on India, or to 
detennint? whether they at all really intend to 
do so, it is enough to consider the implications 
of Lord LinlitSigow’s words to the effect that 
“ they (the British authorities) could not con- 
templwte* the transference of their present 
responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India 
to any system of government whose authority 
is directly denied by large and powerful elemente 
in India’s national life.” So long as the British 
*<Gov«imin?nt wields supreme power in India, it. 


will always find it easy to find “large and power¬ 
ful elements in India’s national lifr’ to deny the 
authority of any popular system of goveritiment 
demand^ by the majority of pdlitically-miWdetl 
Indians, and hence the excuse for not transfer¬ 
ring power to it will never be wanting. 

• 

Manipur Cultural Academy 

During Professor Dr. Kalidas Nag’s, visit to 
Imphal, the capital of Manipur, the Manipur 
Cultural Academy was founded for the purpo.* 
of advancing the cause of and propagating 
Manipuri culture. Maharajakuraar Priyavrata 
Singh, B.A., Durbar Member^ has been chosen 
president of this academy. It is hoped tihat 
under the fostering care of such a cultured 
personage of high position the object of the 
academy will be promoted in all directions. It 
win soon take up the work of collecting manus¬ 
cripts in Manipuri character. Manipur is famous 
for its dance and kirtan and other music, as also 
for its cloth of various beautiful designs. 


Firing on Hindus At Kulti * 

Thanks mainly to the public spirit and 
energy of Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Barrister-at-Law, 
the facts relating to the firing on Hindu proces- 
sioi)ist.s at Kulti have been published in detail 
in the press. They had taken out a licence for 
the procession. On the first day of the procession 
tlu-y proceeded along the route laid down in the 
licence and during the hours during which they 
had been permitted to lead the procession. 
There was no interference witli the procession oi- 
molestation that day. The next day also they 
followed the romc fixed by the authorities and 
observed the hours also. But that day they 
were attacked by a Muhammadan crowd. The 
guardians of law and order ou^t to have pre¬ 
vented this attack and, if necessary, they could 
have fired on the aggressors. But instead of 
firing on the aggressors, they fired on the Hindu 
processionists “ in the dark,” lights having been 
put out by the aggressive mob. Several Hindus 
were killed an<l many more wounded—all the 
easualtic.-' being Hindus. In ord^jr perhaps t(» 
make up for this discrimination, the local autho¬ 
rities have arrestee! an equal number of Hiudu.'i 
and Mussalraans. 

.4n idependent impiiry has been demandeel 
by the Hindu public. But though weeks have 
passed since the day of the occui-rencc, the 
Ministers have not yet (October 26) decidied 
whether there would be any inquiry at all by an 
official or official cuw non-dfficial cqmnutteje,. Is 
thi.«! a foretaste of Pakistan ? . . 
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Cori^esi afid the PakUtan Scheme 

In a. previous note we have commented on 
the suimnary of a. jreport of a Muslim League 
committ^ on the Pakistan scheme. The I.mder 
observes witfti reference to it that'' the Congress 
as a body has not deemed it riglit or necessary 
to litter a word about it either through its work¬ 
ing or all>India committee. ” That is true. But 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru 
hafe condemned it separately in their individual 
capacities. Their condemnation is quite un¬ 
equivocal, though Gandhiji has said that, if at 
the Constituent Assembly tlie Muslims wanted it, 
he did not know any non-violent means of pre¬ 
venting its materialization. 

We have heard from a Congressman holding 
a high provincial position in the Congress that 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad has advised Con¬ 
gressmen not to agitate against the Pakistan 
scheme, as it would come to notiliing. That is, 
of course, his own personal opinion. But how 
doc.s he know ? 

Pratap Chunder Mozoomdar 
Cenienafy at Madras 

We are pleased to learn from Sjl. V. 
Venkataratnam, .Joint Secretary to the Truth- 
seekers’ Society, Madras, that the birth centenary 
of Bhai Pratap Chunder Mozoomdar was 
celebrated with due solemnity at Madras under 
the presidentship of Mr. Satyamurti, the Mayor 
of that city. In the course of his concluding 
remarks the Mayor paid a tribute to the Tnith- 
sockers’ Fraternity, saying; 

It wjis indeed sun^rising that wlu-u iho wliole of 
India was a desert of communal factions and bickerings, 
this Fratemily was like an Oasis aiming at cultural and 
communal harmony. Ho wa.s please*! lo be in the 
midst of such an atmosi|>licre. Proceeding, he observed, 
that our heritage is so valuable that our first act in a 
Free India shall be the founding of a National Portrait 
gallery and National Biographic an<i Historic Society 
to iJerpetuatc Uic memoiy of our National heroes and 
the immcastirable wealth of heritage India has produc¬ 
ed in the spiritual realm. It wa« deplorable, he .ylded, 
that a personality who created such an impression in 
foreign lands and who was i-csnsonsiblc for raising fhc 
preatige- of our Motherland, .should lie allowed to be 
forgoftten by posterity. It iwoved how our eduction 
is anti-national and reqnire.s to be changed to .suit the 
ItenjuR aiid eulture' of our beloved Motherland. He con- 
(^defd that whatever might be the seichtific aohieve- 
iaSftt bf the West—construction or destruction—it w 
Tndia which responds to- and satisfies the spiritual crav- 
Ihip' of tntin."whdftee. vrither and who I am." 

Indian t'roops* Excellent Work in 
E^^ian Desert 

• CiUBO, (M. 23. 

inilw«waj^ their tom to go into eetion, Indtoa 
troope Btetiooed m the waZtera desert have idieedy 


gmaed reputation throughout the Briti^ Itnpwial Ataxy' 
for the r^dity of progress in the 'efebtibn of 'dmcihec- 
works. Working from dawn to dusk, paiushig tbnly*¥dr’ 
meals, unworri^ by the heat imd saUd, Within >.bitie 
month they have completed the entire large-scale nefhBoe 
works which it had been calculated would tides'three- 
months to finish. Even hard-bitten Nfew Zealand copi- 
iimnd^, whose troops have been hardening up. by dig* 
ging, have expressed the liighcst admiration for the work 
put in by the Indian troops. Like the other troop& the 
Indian^- were I'cry glad to leave the camp near C^ro,. 
where they had been for a year. The defence works 
arc so va.«t that it has been necessaty to establish one¬ 
way traffic and incongruous notices like “ no entry" 
and tin-hatlcd traffic police now appear where a short 
lime ago camels grazed .mid the gazelle roamed wild.— 
Jfntirr. 

But tliougli the Indian troops have (lone 
tlirec months’ work in one, do they get at least 
the same pay and allowance as white troops ? 

Bengal National Chamber on 
Supply Department 

The fact that all Uip key positions in the- 
Department of Supply and the two branches of 
the Directorate-General—Supply and Munitions 
Productions, are held by Europeans, while with 
one or two exceptions, Liaison Officers for differ¬ 
ent industries and .Controllers of Supplies in 
important centres are also all Europeans, form 
the subject of a letter addressed by the' Com¬ 
mittee of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commoreo to the Government of India. 

The Commiflcc point, out that officers recruited 
from Europenn buRincs.<i firm*: are, a result of this 
policy and by \ ii’tuc of their position, able to know the 
.'-crrci.s of rival Indian business houses. Besides, it is 
only natural for Oflh-i-rs of tlie Department recruited 
from th(' European business houses to foster the inter¬ 
est of European bn.sincRsmcn to the detriment of their 
Indian rivals, and to form a cause of vested mjerests.. 
amongst whom available ^Kitronage will lie distributed. 

FaC1UTIK.S IX>B THB Evuopbans 

111 regard to the hopes that iiave been raised about 
a large number of new industries being started for 
supplying tlu’ requirements of the Govemment for the 
luasecution of the War and the essential requirements 
of the civilian population, the Committee are of Opinion 
that it would be easy for the Europeans reerqi^ -fn^ 
European bteiness Imuses and holcUng ^ey positions.in ^ 
the Supply Department to obtain prior hint about the * 
int.eulions of the Govemment to grant protciitiOn ‘ ok 
subsidy to the new indilstries Kkely to be Started,''Slid 
thus anticipate Indisn ratorprim in these directkms. 
Tlic Oommittec also draw attentbn to the fact tliat;^' 
Department of Supply has now practically superseded 
the Indian Stores Depai'taillht. Manned mainly hy 
Indians, .and conversant with the conditions and require¬ 
ments of Indian industries, the I. 8. D, has, as^^aOSUi' 
of fdet, laigdly 'Succeeded in its atteiftpti'to foster■ 
Indian'idtfu^es by purchase of Stores here and: while 
the Committee quite appreciate the need “for 
tion in regard to the adminutrgtion of fhp Supply 
Departpient, they are at the same tiine of Opinion'wK 
the Stores DeparthMiUt eddfit bav«-lleen 'MiujeMMI)' 
utilised in orgoniring the new Departraent of-AqvW-. 
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The Committee also fail to understand the 
reason for taking away the control of the I.S.D. 
and the Dcparmtent of Supply from the port¬ 
folio^ of the Member for Commerce and 
Industries. 

THct are indeed of opinion that if the original aims 
•of the I. 8. D. are to continue to be faithfully carried 
out. and if the supplies connected with the War are 
to be utilised as an opportunity to strengthen existing 
indmtries and to hll in the gaps in the Indian Industrial 
structure, the proper and logical course would be to 
entnist the Department of Supply and to reassign the 
I. 8. D. to that Member of the Viceroy’s Cabinet whose 
task and justification are to foster commerce and keep 
an alert and sympathetic watch over the industries. 

Congress Goodwill Mission to 
Waziristan & Bann% Banned 

Messrs. Bhulabhai Desai and Asaf Ali 
wanted to visit Waziristan on a goodwill mission 
on behalf of the Congress. But they were not 
permitted by the Governor of the N.-W. Frontier 
Province to go there “ in view of the misunder¬ 
standing which would inevitably arise ”— 
whatever that may mean. 

In Dr. Khan Saheb’s telegram to the 
Governor requesting permission for the Goodwill 
Mission to visit Waziristan it was stated that 
Messrs. Bhulabhai Desai and Asaf Ali ''desire 
io make it clear, while they lay particular stress 
on direct and independent contacts, that they 
would be prepared to be accompanied, if you 
•think it necc'sary, by one of your representa¬ 
tives who may be present at all interviews and 
conversations which they may have in Waziri- 
stan.” 

Bannu is in British territory, but the two 
Congress leaders were not allowed to go even 
to that town, the official reason stated being 
that their "pre ence in Bannu would give rise to 
misunderstandings”—^whatever that may mean. 

In the course of a speech delivered in 
Peshawar Sjt. Bhulabhai Desai said that they 
were not going to Waziristan to do any anti¬ 
war propaganda, nor arrive at any secret under¬ 
standings with tribesmen. They only wanted to 
tell them that they were tied together by the 
common intere-ts of friends and neighbours. 
How cfhildlike of the Congress leaders to think 
that the British authorities would like the 
Waziris to regard Congressmen as friends I 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya on Automobile 
Injfistrv 

A projeet for starting an Automobile Indus¬ 
try in Bombay has been before the public for 
the past five vears. A note entitled *' Autotnobile 
Industry ii. Bombay—Latent Phase'for the Pro- 
jttt” has just been , issued by M. 
.yf^r^araya. - . s ' ■ 


The author points out that . esua . could be 
manufactured and sold in India at considerably 
cheaper prices than those cuitent in normal timos. 
A car which costs Rs. 1,400 at tiie Ardericiin 
factory is sold in India for 3,500. llih 
difference of Rs. 2,100 is at present spent on 
freight, insurance, import duty and other charges. 
The bulk of these charges could be avoid..d when 
a car is manufactured in India. Allow'ng a 
large margin for every consideration, Hie Indian 
factory can still earn a good profit. 'Ihe pros¬ 
pects of the industry seem veiy promising. 

Sir Visvesvaraya is confident, as a result 
of his study, that the manufacture of motor 
vehicles is not at all complicated. Much of it is 
automatic and as evidenced from the experience 
of automobile assembly plants working in India, 
the Indian workman is quite competent to handle 
the motor manufacturing plant and machinery. 

The project is worthy of public support, and 
is entitled to the support of the Government also. 

America Takes Steps For 
Preparedness • 

Opening his election campaign in Philadel¬ 
phia on October 23rd last, Resident Roosevelt 
said; " It is for peace that I i^all labour for 
ail the days of my life.” That was a smeere 
utterance. But iv does not mean that America 
is for peace at any price. The United States 
possesses a large and efficient navy and an up- 
to-date and adequate air force. Both are being 
made still more powerful. Its land army is not 
negl'g’b'o. Its factories can manufacture arms, 
munitions and aeroplanes not only for itself but 
also for supplying its friends with them. The 
vast suras voted for preparedne s for war are 
indubitable proofs of its determination to remam 
free and to uphold the cause of world freedoip. 
No aggressor is likely to easily land on American 
soil and declare,'' veni, vidi, vici.” It is de'er- 
mined to make full use of its man-power, as the 
new Conscription Act and its operation show. 

New York. Ort. 17. 

Sixteen mil'ion men registered on Wednesday for 
military service under the new CJonsdription Act. 

This gigantic tnak, which is unparalleled in the 
history of the United States, waj carried out almost 
without a hitch and except for a negligible minority; 
every one took the registration in good part. Birh^and 
poor of all classes, together with cowboys. Red Indians 
and Negroes marched to the isgistration ‘Offices al| over 
the United States. 

Hollywood film stars sat on the steps of registratiott 
offices awaiting the opening of doors. Four Chlneke 
boys beaded the line at the •Philadelphia herdquarters, 
whi'e among those registering at another statMit -woe 
fc^ Hindu seamen.—Amitcr: , ■ . 
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It has been authoritatively stated that the total 
yield of foodcrops in British India fluctuates 
round about 60'million tons. If we divide this 
amount by the total population, wc get the 
average of less than one pound per head per 
day, due allowance being made for exports, fod¬ 
der, wastage, etc. The result of this food 
shortage has been summed up by K. T. Shah in 
his Wealth and Taxable Capacity of India 
in the following terms : 

“The Indian people are under-fed. The conse¬ 
quence is obvious and unavoidable. Either one in every 
three individuals must go hungry or, what is much 
more easy, insidious and injurious, eveiy one must cut 
one out of»every third meal necessary to him. This 
inevitably becomes the common practice and tlie con¬ 
sequence is the progressive deterioration in phj^ique 
and energy that renders additional production with a 
view to make up for the deficit increasingly more and 
more difficult. This vicious circle is complete. The 
Indian people, arc relatively si)eaking, debilitated and 
inefficient because they have not enough food available. 
They cannot produce sufficient for their requirements 
of the lowest standards because they are lacking in 
strength and energy." 

Sir John Megaw, formerly Surgeon-Cieueral 
of India, summed up the same slate of things in 
a slightly different way When he observed that 

“ In India us a whole, 39 per cent of the poj)ulation 
could afford adequate nourishment, 41 per cent were 
poorly nourished and 20 per (;ent badly nourislaHl.” 

The toll in preventible disease and death 
according to the same authority was as follows : 

“ About 13 million people are suffering from venereal 
diseases, the figure of 2 million sufferers from tuber¬ 
culosis Is much too low, 6 million people suffer from 
nightblindness due to bad diet, nearly 6 million are total¬ 
ly blind, rickets due to deficiency in diet affect 200,000 
persons, the victims of malaria in a year are no less 
than 60 million/ind may easily exceed 100 inilliou." 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya in his book Planned 
Economy of India said : 

“In 1924, a detailed estimate was made of the 
national income or dividend of India, which for the 
year 1922-23 was estimated at Rs. 2,600 crores, giving a 
per capita figure of Rs. 78. It was also estimated that 
the total drain from India' from all sources was about 
Rs. 220 crores in a normal year, which would leave the 
net annual income at 1^. 71 mr head. In a year like 
the present (1934), the countiy^s income cannot be more 
than Rs. 50 per head of population." 

64->9 


Along with that he also said that the rural 
indebtedness of the agricultural population of 
British India is about Rs. 50 per head and added 
that this explains the difficulty experienced by 
tliem in meeting their financial obligations. 

Thi§ is the economic background against 
which we have to consider the que.stion of the 
Indianisation of the Services. I may mention in 
pa-sing what'I have elsewhere i)roved irrefutably 
with the help of facts and figures that the 
adininislration in this country is at present one 
of the most expensive in the whole world. 

1nj)iani.sation and Economy 

According to the Statistical Abstract for' 
British India, 1030, the military expenditure 
amounted to 56 crores, out of this 43 crores repre¬ 
sented expenditure on what is called the 
effective army. At that time out of a total of 
277,356, 60,000 were British soldiers. This was 
a little over 25 per cent of the total strength of 
ilu* army. The cost of maintaining eacfh British 
soldier was six times that for maintaining an 
Indian soldier. The replacement therefore of the 
British by the Indian soldier would have meant 
a saving of about 25 crores ]ier year. 

The Indianisation of the Civil Service would 
mean a very large saving not only as regards the 
actual .salaries drawn but also as regards the 
money sent to England for pensions and military 
training. According to the “ Parliamentary 
Debates," House of Commons, 8th November, 
1929, during the year ended 31st March, 1^9, 
the amount paid in Great Britain in respect pf* 
pensions totalled the enormous sum of £2,083,958 
for Military, Naval and Indian Medical Service 
officers and £1,617,719 for Indian Civil Service 
officers,* the grand total being £3,701,677. 

Add to this the fact that Indianisation will 
have the indirect effect of lowering the scale of 
salaries of the higher Indian officers, vfttnkrrKe 
at present too high and very much beyond the 
ability of India to pay. According to Dr. Rajani 
Kanta Daa, author of The Industrial Efficient^ 
of India, the Indianisation of the services -will 
imply an economy of at least 40 crores a jjear, 
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But it is not proposed to deal with this aspect 
of the problem here. 

iSelf-govcnimi'rit implies llie right to 
a<lmini!;t('r one’s own affairs and I he enjoyment 
of adequate opportunities to do so. It is also 
ttcJiinilted tliat we have no right to grumble oi- 
feel (lisa])poiuted if non-Indians are a])p()iiitcd 
to do work reciuiring special knowledge and skill 
which are not available in the country itself. 

Rightly or wrongly, Naiional India feels 
that, under the Government of India Ael, 1935, 
the position of t'lie 'Indian has been reversed. 
Instead of the non-Indian being brought in only 
unavoidably, it is the Indian who is plaeed in 
this invidious and unenviable i)osition. And it 
is the non-Jnilian on whom valuabh! inuvileges 
are sliowraed and it is he %vho receives spiicial 
proteolion ensuring 'his enjoyment of tlicse 
privileges, formerly I he appointineiil of non- 
Indians in large numbers could be just fied on 
the ground that properly qualified Indians were 
not available. But this cannot he urged with 
trufli today. 

Not only docs National India demami a 
greater share in the admini-'tration of the 
country for the ehilrlren of the soil, but it also 
feels that the replacement of the non-Indian by 
the Indian and the tran.sfcr of i)owers of aiipo’nt- 
nient, fi.\ing of emoluments, discii)line, etc., to 
the popular ministers would effect a great 
economy in the cost of administration. Para 
316 of the Report of the .loint Select Committee 
of Parliament says : 

“We are informc'd (liat tlie )jOirentage of the tolal 
annual re\eniie of a J'lox'inrr wliirh would lie required 
for llio imyment of all .serciei' ('moliunou(.s may be 
taken approximately a.'- 40 j). r., and w(' are satisfied 
that, in nsperl of jiayinents wliirh ron^tilntr .so largo 
a pro])orlion of the total annual liabilitie.s of a Province, 
the suggestion (of a prior rh.'Uge on file I’lrovineial 
Purse) is inijiraeiicable." 

If (he correctne.ss of the above statement is 
admitted, salaries and allow.anees only arc ab¬ 
sorbing 40 per cent of the provincial revenues. 
To this wc have to add rtmt for public buildings, 
tost of store.s anti other malorials and the 
charges of provincial debts whicli may he regar¬ 
ded as more or less fixi'd jimounts. It was roitor- 
ted to me by the bulian C'bristian reprosonta- 
tives in the different ]»rovineial legislatures that 
it wa.s with .some diffteulty lhat the cabinets in 
the cRfferenf provinces were able to set apart 
12|~t'6^f5 per cent of the provincial revenues for 
nation-building work. 

In addition to the question of excessive 
expenditure, National India wants to know what 
special kiiul of service ivc arc getting from non- 
Indi^in officials which we cannot get from our 


nationals provided they receive the ri^t type 
of training. Though interested parties may 
hold a contrary view, it maintains that there is 
no dearth of suitable men in our motherland. 
There is scarcely any department in the civil 
administration where, Wlien opportunity has been 
given, Indians have not demonstrated tlmir 
capacity to discharge their duties satisfactorily. 
No one questions the desirability of importing 
e.v])crts on a limited covenant but it is no 
compliment to the British administration if tlie 
British persist in holding that, after a rule last¬ 
ing more than a century and a half, it has failed 
to produce say 6,000 men oiTt of a total 
population of 400 millions or so fit to carry on 
t^lie work of administration. 

National 'India feels that the existing scale 
of salaries specially in the Imperial services has 
to be cut (low'll in accordance with ilic economic 
condition of the Indian tax-payer. At present, 
the Imperial services more or less set the 
slandartls for the emoluments of all public 
servants, the result being that even the members 
of the provincial services expect h-ghcr salaries 
than can be borne easily by the peojile of the 
country. 

The only justification for self-government 
is the taking of vigorous steps for improving the 
condition of the masses which can come only 
when our economic re.sources arc devoloiictl. 
This work cannot be done at an appreciably 
rapid rate so long as such a large jierccntage of 
public resources as mentioned above; is pledged 
for the maintenance of an excessively paicl public 
service. 

Indianisation appears to be one of the best 
ways out of this imjiasse, for once the Iniperial 
services come under tlu* control of popular 
ministers, the members can be induced or, at t'he 
worst, compelled to work under terms more in 
keeping with our resources. It is also po.ssible 
that the Indians among them might feel more 
inclined to serve their own flesh and blood on 
less favourable terms than people whose interest 
for our welfare cannot, in the very nature of 
things, bo cxpccteidi to be so close and intimate. 

Indians also feel that Indianisation of the 
public services would infu.se into Ihe official, a 
larger meastirc of sympathy and understanding 
of the peoples whose affairs will be administer¬ 
ed and last, but not least, Indians will acquire 
knowledge and experience to conduct their own 
affairs which they can never do unlesg they are 
actually placed in responsible position. 

Provincial Autonomy and Indianisation 

As soon a.s provincial autonomy was intro¬ 
duced, many provinces were faced with the 
problem of finding money to finance dievelopment 
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programxpes and social refonns. One of the most 
obvious ways of providing the necessary funds 
was obviously a grading down of salaries and 
a simplification of the administrative machinery. 

On the 29th March, 1938, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Assembly unanimously accepted a 
resolution moved by the then Premier to 
provincialise at an early date the Indian Civil 
Service, the Indian Police Service and the Indian 
Medical Service, Dr. Khare stated that the 
resolution was not in any way a reflection on 
past and present members of the Services neither 
did it imply that the relations between the 
mcmbei’s of flie Services andi ^his Government 
had been anything but generally cordial. He 
made his position clear by saying : 

“ My quurrrl is wiUi Ihc? sy-stem of |•(-■cl•uitnu’llt and 
tlie control of (ho .srrvicrs by tho Sociotary of Htalo. 
which lm.s boon foisted on n.s by tin- Ciovornniont of 
India Art. If wo air Koint' really to have a change in 
the adinini.stralion of India, making her self-gov«rning, 
(hen it is ebsoiiitely anoinalons to ve.-t the recruitment 
and control of (he Services in the hands of (he Hocretary 
of St.ate for India. It is ab.solutely inconsistent with 
the position wc are elairaing for India.’ 

Proposals for retrenehraent in tlic Public 
Services were formuUitetl early in June, 1938, by 
the Orissa Government. About the middle of 
the. same month eame proposals for administra¬ 
tive econoni’cs in liiuina. On the 11 ill July, 
1938, emne the [iropo-als of the Bihar 
Government Which wei'c followed shortly after 
by the proposals oT the Bengal Govemraent. 

(Wiparing all the proposals, one finds that 
they fall into two classes. Two of the provincial 
governments, viz., Bengal and Orissa, had a 
sufficient sense' of reality to understand that any 
demand for the abolition of the All-India servi¬ 
ces they might put forward would be refused. 
'J’hey tlhcrcfore contented themselves with taking 
steps for securing economy in the provincial 
services. Reduction in the salary scales in 
almost all brandies have been introduced, the 
greatest sufferers being those who, under differ¬ 
ent circumstances, would have drawn the 
highest salaries. 

* The Bihar and Burma schemes had points 
of similarity for, in addition to reducing the 
existing salary scales, they proposed the aboli¬ 
tion of tho All-India services. Thouji^h it may 
be argued that the Burma proposals have no 
immediate reference to (Indian provinces, they 
arc refei 3 *ed to very briefly here in order to show 
Ifheir drastic nature and also to prove that 
Asiatics have come to realise the high price they 
have to pay for tl^e work done for them by the 
Imperial services. They are desirous of having 
it dene through a cheaper agency and lastly 


they feel confident that they are quite able to 
look after their own affairs efficiently. 

The Burma proposals included the abolition 
of three Deputy Inspector-Generalship of Police, 
of five Divisional Commissionerships and one 
Financial Commissionership, and the amalgama¬ 
tion of the posts of Auditor-General and 
Acfcountant-Gcneral. The whole administrative 
nmchineiy of Burma was described as faulty, 
its cost absorbing an unduly large proportion of 
lier resources. The salaries of Hi^h Court Judges 
were observed to bo exactly double those of 
Puisne Judges in CJeylon or Malaya, and their 
pension terms described as " extremely generous,” 
'J’hc recommendations also included revision of 
(be special leave rules for European officers and 
d'seontinuance of the Burma allowances to new 
I'fcruits. 

Turning to Bihar, we find that not only did 
the Retrenchment Committee propose reductions 
ill the emoluments in the provincial services, 
but it requested that the Secretary of State 
flhould permit reductions in the salaries of the 
Govei'nor of Bihar, of the Chief Justice and the 
Judges of the High Court. They held that the 
Imi^erial services are no longer necessary for 
jiurpo.ses of provincial administration and 
suggested that new recruits to these services 
.‘fliould bo given the same pay as members of 
Pi'ovincal services. Other equally drastic 
steps were recommended but there is no need to 
enter into greater details here. 

^Vhat strikes the impartial observer is the 
umiuimity with which Tndianisation was 
demanded, '\\1iere tliis demand was not voiced, it 
wa"! because the penjile felt that their cries would 
go unlieard. Here and there, Europeans have 
pointed out that any serious reduction in the 
salaries offered may imply the employment of a 
less efficient type of men. But, here in India, 
wo have to remember that security of tenure and 
the pros])eet of a pension are very great attrac- 
♦irns. that a very great difference between the 
staialarrl. of living of Government officials and 
the middle classes from which they come, is imt 
at all desirable. These seem to National India 
very cogent arguments for the introduction of 
loner scales in the salary of the provincial 
services as well as for demanding the Indianisa- 
tion of the Imperial services till it is granted in 
the largest possible extent consistent with the 
efficient administration of t*he enuntn^-,, 

Induns as Sx’ccbssful Administrators 

Pulflic opinion in India has all along main¬ 
tained that, except for a few posts demanding 
specialists’ knowledge and experience, there is 
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no necessity for manning Government posts by 
non-Indians. Tins matter was discussed even 
in the first Congress of 1885 since which fine, 
the demand for Indianisation has grown nion* 
and m*bre insistent. It is almost a certainty 
that, if interference from outside was not 
apprehended, the autonomous provinces would 
immediately put an end to recruitment from 
uliroad. The contention that non-Indian .service 
is c-scntial for efficiency, purity or impartiality 
is no longer regarded as valid. As ('he result of 
public pressure, many services, to all intents 
and purposes, have heem Indianisod. We all 
know that from 1924, under the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Lee Commission, the Seeretary of 
State for India has cea.sed recniitment to four 
services, viz., the Roads and Buildings Branch of 
the Service of Engineers, the Educational Service, 
the Agricultural Service and the Vcterinar>' 
S(‘rvic(; and yet, if reports are to bo credited, 
the work of administration has not suffered. 

T IJiavc enjoyed the privilege of visiting some 
of the larger and more progre>sive of the Indian 
States and I have never come across anything 
to lend support to the offm-expressed view 
that the presence of the British bird of passage 
i.s essential as a pre-requisite eirticr for the 
maintenance of law and order or the orderly 
progrcs.s of tin; people towards the ultimate goal 
of self-government. The recruitment of non- 
Indians under pleas of this typ* i.s a slur on 
Indian probity, an indirect charge against 
Indian manhood and a violence tollie elementary 
ideas of self-government. The existing rule 
under which the Premhir of an autonomous 
province cannot, without the sanction of the 
Governor, order the transfer of even an Assistant 
Magistrate or a Superintendent of Police is a 
constitutional anomaly which necd-^ setting right. 

Extension of Thaini.vu k Culti'ral Facilities 

Except for the decennial census and the 
various departmental reports which very often 
fail to supply up-to-date information and which 
are publis^ied by the Central and the various 
Provincial governments, information on such 
vital matters as the wealth and income of India 
is limited in scope and often faulty in accuracy. 
Social statistics are essential for the formulation 
of social policies, the importance of which was 
re alise d by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
tu]^!"*^'matters stand at present, the results of 
social research arc to be found in the report'’ 
submitted by the Commissions ariid Committees 
appointed by the Central and Provincftil govern¬ 
ments. It will suffice to make my point clear if 
I mention tihe Royal Commissions on Agriculture, 


Industry and Labour and the various committees 
on unemployment, etc. These are not only 
useful as affording very valuable data for shap¬ 
ing the policy of administration but also for 
focussing public attention on certain defects in 
the social and economic organiption of the 
country and in creating public opinion. c 

I do not think any one will deny that the 
primary object of apixiinting these Commissions 
and Committees is to collect data for shaping 
the administrative policy. In t)he circumstances, 
no one should feel surprised if, in selecting their 
members, the Government should show some 
partiality for those likely to support its views. 
Even when the members are drawm fi’oin people 
belonging to a different category, the terms of 
reference may be too limited to afford them an 
«)pportunity of offering their view.>i. It is in this 
way that non-Indian control, very often uncons¬ 
ciously, 'lias not done as much as might have 
been possible under different conditions. VVe 
have also to remember that no administration 
can be perfect. It is not human nature that a 
foreign ruling nation should go out of its way 
to inilialc tho.«e investigations which, however, 
urgently required for social or other improvi- 
ment, are calculated to disclose weakne.sses in the 
administration. It is therefore natural to expect 
(hat a majority of tihe members of these investi¬ 
gating bodies should be drawn from members 
of the ruling classes or those in sympathy with 
them who would naturally be di.spo-ed to look 
with a lenient eye on such defects as may reveal 
l.hem'-elves in (ho course of their enquirie.s. This 
explains w'hy in a majority of cases the 
members are drawn from non-Indian officials of 
(he higher services, while still others arc imported 
.'’rom abroad. This dual policy has not only 
made such investigations very expensive, for 
now'hcre else arc officials paid such high salaries, 
but it has also indirectly prevented Indians from 
being duly trained to do sudh work satisfactorily. 

Only a national Government alive to these 
needs will face these problems squarely anil 
fairly. It would naturally send its best men 
abroad for undergoing the special kind of train¬ 
ing necessary for this work. Men of outstanding 
merit would also be imported from the West with 
the clear understanding that they would be 
expected to train Indians for work in the fields 
in which tlhey are specialists. In this way, not 
only would India be able to provide her own men 
for undertaking this kind of work but Jitudy and 
training of this special type would also be 
gradually popularised. 

Up to the present, aljnost all the higher 
intellectual work involved in carrying on the 
administration of our country has, of necessity. 
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been done by the British. No one could fairly 
criticise this state of affairs so long as properly 
qualified Indians were not available. But things 
have been improving very rapidly and, not only 
for the sake of economy but also for the sake 
of national well-being, it is neces-ary t'hal 
Indimis should be.entrusted with this responsible 
work. The only way to encourage leadejship 
is to select the right type of men and then to 
entrust them with responsible work. To plead 
lack of leadership as an excuse for W'ithholding 
responsible work from Indians can never be 
justified, specially when (hu-e responsible for this 
attitude happen to be themselves intercsteil 
botli imlitioally and economically in maintain¬ 
ing the stoi'us quo. 

The entrusting of the administration of such 
work as census, statistics, research, investiga¬ 
tions, report.s, all of which may ruug'hly be 
included under (he broad head of the Inlclligcrice 
De])artment will naturally imply arrangements 
for the training of Indians for such work. This 
must increase the cultural facilitie.s of the 
])cople which, every one admits, are of an 
(“xtremely limited cliaracter today. 'J'hc pro¬ 
vision of these facilities in India whili- primarily 
meant for the liberal and tecliTiical training of 
the pro'i)ective officials will certainly be availed 
of by j)eoi)le other than those for whom they are 
primarily intended. The theondical knowlcflgo 
guin(;d by those who will undergo this type of 
education even w'hen they do not serve Govern¬ 
ment, will have a value all its owm. But when 
this is fortified by experience of the actual wmrk 
of administration carried on by Indians, it can¬ 
not but be jegarded as a still more valuable 
asset to tlie nation. It therefore follows tliat 
the higher ediicatioji and training of this special 
type whidh will have to be imparted to Indians 
in order to make them good administrators must 
Ijavc at lea^t one beneficial effect, namely, raising 
the general cultural level of the whole nation. 

Utilisation op Experiexce 

Census autihorities seem to hold the view 
that, ill at least the industries, the working age 
period lies between 16 and 50. But it is a fact 
that this active period la^sts beyond 50 in other 
fields of work. For instance, 65 is the maximum 
age for Government servants in India. It is 
also equally true that most of the European 
officials whft are, as a class, more careful about 
their health than the average Indian, can work 
efficiently even beyond 55. We know how often 
retired officials who, iji the opinion of Govern¬ 
ment, possess experience in any special direction, 
are brought back to India in order to give their 


advice or offer their suggestions on particular 
problems on which they are regarded as authori- 
tie.*!. Botih in the West and East, there are many 
who have retired from active participation in 
the daily work of the world aged beyond 60 but 
who are still very useful members of society. 
These are in a position to benefit their country 
by the very valuable knowledge and experience 
they possess in different branches of social 
activities. 

It has been stated already that most of the 
superior intellectual services under Government 
arc held by non-Indians. These officials no 
doubt gather very valuable experience in the 
course of t'hcir administrative duties. During 
their residence in India, on account of their 
social aloofne.«s, they are unable to confer any 
cultural benefit on the people of this country 
except in their extremely limited official capa¬ 
city. No fair-minded man will criticise them 
foi’ their failure in this particular direction, for 
he must make allowance for the fact that thc.'C 
non-Indian officials arc themselves the victims of 
an antiquated system which has outlived ite use¬ 
fulness. The greatest loss due to the employment 
of non-Indian in the highest branchc'' comes 
when they retire at the age of 55 or so, when 
the knowledge and exjicricnce they had gained 
and wliidli, under different circumstances, might 
have bci'ii devoted to some cultural and social 
welfare work in a non-official capacity, arc not 
av.ailabhi to India. I am convinced that a large 
part of the moral and intellectual impoverish¬ 
ment of India is due to the control and the 
virtual monopoly of most of the higluT functions 
of the State by non-Indians who, quite naturally, 
can be expected to have little if any social 
interest in the land of their exile and who leave 
India for good as soon as their period of service 
is over. This to my mind, constitutes one of 
the strongest arguments for Indianisation of the 
services. Then again it has to be admitted that 
the largest and most responsible organised activi¬ 
ties in India consist at present of the discharge of 
the higher State duties and the administration of , 
the higher State functions. The undertaking of 
this work by competent Indians cannot but tend 
to the development of self-confidencc and a 
sense of* rcsponsiblity not only among the people 
actually engaged in such work but also among 
their countrymen. In other nations, the self- 
confidence and the experience gathereikjajUic 
disdharge of the higher State functions have 
nearly always provided the inspiration for 
large-scale ^business enterprise. This to my 
mind, explains at least partly the shyness of 
Indian capital and the imperfect development of 
business administration in our motherland. 
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National India and Indianisation 

Under the Government of India Act, 1835, 
no one can touch the members of the Imperial 
services who arc protected by the Secretary 
of State. It has been proved more than once 
tliat their pay and pensions as compared with 
those of similar services in other part-s of the 
British Commonwealth arc excessively high. 
The different Provincial Governments either 
reduced the emoluments of the Provincial services 
or were contemplating doing .so before we had 
the present political impasse. It cannot be 
argued at thi.s late hour that the work of 
administration is likely to break down when 
(‘ntnistcd to Indians. This may be the opinion 
of the British Government which, National 
India maintains, is likely to be swayed by the; 
interests of its national'^ cither consciously or 
unconsciously. India demands that the exi)eri- 
ment of admini-tering her affairs by her own 
children should be trieid. To refuse permission 
to this laudable claim on the plea that it may 
turn out a failure, is, for all practical purposes, 
denying Indians the right to self-d velopinent. 

Add to this the other fact that the great 
difference! which formerly existed bctwe. ti the 
emolum('nl.s of members of the Imperial services 
and those of the Provincial «crvice.s have been 
made yet greater by the economy drives of iIk' 
different provincial government. Thi.s one factor 
has to be taken into account by the ])ractical 
man. I, for one, feel that th(' wide di'!i)arit.y 
bd.ween the rights of these two c]n.s!5es of public 
.servants is calculated to re.^ult in a spirit of 


envy, of insubordination revealing itself by the 
discharge of duties in a spirit of sullen discontent 
and misunderstanding. 

Then again the fact that while tihe Minister 
in charge of a Department was drawing Rs. 500 
a month, his Secretary might draw up to nine 
or ten times this sum, presented very embarrass¬ 
ing implications. Speaking as a third party, I 
hope I am not uncharitable when I suggest that 
the Congress ministers had, by the acceptance of 
this small salary, not only demonstrated in a 
very practical way their consciousness of and 
sympathy with the poverty gf India’s millions 
but, what is more, they had, it may be uncons¬ 
ciously, placed the highly paid non-Indian 
official in the most unenviable position of a 
proved and declared exploiter. 

Let me conclude by quoting the words of 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer when he gave evidence 
in January, 1924, before the Lee Commission on 
this question of Indianisation. He said : 

“ Unfortunately tlic si)ee<-li of Mr. IJoyd George 
about the .'«tcel-frauii- work of the administration in 
India had had the effect of .shaking the faith of tnc 
Indian Public, e^'eu in the intentions of* P.arliamc'nt as 
embodied in (he Hc'form.s .slafufe. la it unnalural for 
India to feel that the time has come for her to mami- 
fneture her own .steel and obtain protection for it ? Th(' 
Indianisation of the Services is believed to be necessary 
not men'Iy for the purpo.so of providing full and ade¬ 
quate o])i)ortunitir,a for the development of Indian 
administrative talent, but a ho for preparing the people 
for the attainment of Ile.sponsible Government by effect¬ 
ing some retrenchment in public expenditure. The 
Indianisation of the services sooner or later is as in¬ 
evitable as the grant of Re.sponsible Government.” 



HIROHITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN 

By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


His Heavenly Majesty, Hirohito, the present 
Emperor of Japan, is tlie 123r(i direct descen¬ 
dant of Araaterasu, the Sun Goddess, and all 
Japan is celebrating ihc 2,600 birthday of the 
empire this year. The divine ancestry of the 
Emperor may be A fable to the rest of the world, 
but to the loyal Japanese it is a living fact. The 
Emperor is traditionally the Son of Heaven, 
symbol of many cenliiries of rule—godhead, a.s 
it were, of a religion of patriotism. His person 
is sarred. He is a ruler who can do no wrong, 
at least in theory. 

In the heart of Tokio stands a vast com¬ 
pound surrounded by a broad outer moat of 
green water. The moat in its turn is fringed by 
a tremendous granite wall. Inside the wall are 
the green lawns, the gardens, the villas, the 
palace, undlhe various subsidiary paraphernalia 
of t'he imperial establishment, including a 9-hoh' 
golf cour.se. JCnlranee, except to specially in¬ 
vited guests, is forbidden. 

Perhaps no other royal residence anywhere 
is so zealously guarded or kept so free from 
curious intruders, for it is Japan’s holy of holies 
—the abode of the Emperor. Other royal estab¬ 
lishments arc usually accesdble to the public. 
This one is like a consecrated shrine—a thing 
apart. 

Just as the imperial area itself lies in the 
center of Tokio life, so is the pa'fece—tor ratilier 
the place where the Emperor happens to bf'— 
the very fountain-head of Japanese national 
existence. In no other country iK the sovereign 
venerated to the degree that obtains in Japan. 

One can sec almost any time of the day 
crowds of Japanese of all ages standing outside 
the palace gates in reverential awe. Once while 
I was in Japan, my curiosity led me to mingle 
with one sudh group of Japanese. They folded 
their hands, dropped their heads, closed the-r 
eyes and muttered prayers in the direction of 
the palace. Hundreds of miles away, peop'c 
bow in the direction of Tokio. 

For 2,600 years Japan has been ruled by 
the same iipperial family, without a break in 
the succession. No foreign conqueror ever in¬ 
vaded Japan. No foreign invading hosts ever 
set fcot on the soil of Nippon. The psychologi¬ 
cal effect of this is of freraendous significance to 
the national development of that country. And 


the Emperor is the sacred symbol of that national 
life. 

Shintoism is the only religion that Japan 
has given birth to, and it is the predominant 
religion of the Sun-Rise Empire. The Shinto 
religion is ba.'Cd on the divinity of the “ heaven- 
descended ” imperial dynasty. Thus the Empe¬ 
ror is an essential feature of what may be 
called the state religion'of modern Japan. In 
the words of Professor Nobushige Hozumi, pro¬ 
fessor of law in the Imperial University of 
Tokio : “ The worship of t'he imperial ancestors 
is the national worship.” 

Shintoism teaches people, above all, to be 
loyal and patriotic. The .fapanese adore their 
sovereign and love their country as probably no 
other race of people. Patriotism and loyalty— 
these constitute an important article of the 
Shinto faith. 

The Emperor is the head of the ruling House. 
He is the Universal Father, the quintessence of 
the race. He is the father, the teacher, the elder 
brother of tJhe people. He is their protector, 
their salvation, their religion. He is the richest 
source of wisdom. AH the loyalties of race and 
nation, family and household, are blended in 
one supreme, universal loyalty to him. To live 
for him is the commonplace of existence; to die 
for him is a privilege coveted. 

The loyalty which Shintoism inculcates is 
at the present time focused entirely upon the 
head of the state. The Emperor’s photograph 
hangs in every school in the empire. The atti¬ 
tude of students and teachers toward this picture 
is one of veneration. Persons have lost their 
lives in trying to rescue the photograph from 
fire, and school principals have committed 
suicide because the imperial picture has been 
destroyed or removedi. 

English-language newspapers which print 
the words. Imperial Household, without capital 
letters arc guilty of impiety and are suppressed. 

It is an unwritten la# in Japan that no one 
can look down on the Emperor. No man, or 
image of a man, may be placed abow 
Emperor if he is passing. When the Emperor’s 
car goes by, no one may remain on balcony or 
roof, workdl^ on lofty steel structures must 
scurry to the ground, and no person may stand 
upon even an 8-inch doorstep. Passengers*in 
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tram cars must either get out or sit down be¬ 
hind closed windows until tlhe regal procession 
has gone by. 

The present Emperor is suspected of demo¬ 
cratic leanings, and is not at all like his father. 
When his father would get sick, court physicians 
could feel his pulse only through a piece of silk 
gauze. Tailors had to guess at measurements 
for. the European clothes of the monardli. In a 
word, no lay finger could be placed ui)on the 
sacred body of the Emperor. 

Some years ago the j)rivatc car of Emperor 
Mutsoliito, grandfather of the present ruler, was 
delayed 20 minutes in the railroad yanls at 
Kioto. The station-master immediately commit¬ 
ted suicide, lie felt that he was responsible for 
this slight to his sovereign. 

When lliroiiito’s grandfather stepped out of 
the seclusion of the palace, people looked upon 
him as a (lisl. Tliey consulered (he very ground 
he trorl' uj)on as saci'ed. Moi'e, (hey gaihered up 
the dust he walked upon as a lemcdy for 
disea.se. 

Hirohilo is the firsl ruler of .Japan to receive 
modern education. At the age of 7 he entered (ho 
exclusive F<-er’s School wheii* ho met (he other 
hoys of Japan’s nol)il.(y. t'nder priva(e tuiors, 
he continued his studies in political .science, 
'history, foreign languages (English, French, 
Cerman), physics, chemistry, biology—subjects 
which students of Liberal Arts division are 
studying at American universities. But biology 
is Hirohito’s hobby. Hi? plays tennis, rides 
horseback, is a keen follower of the American 
ba.seball game and carries on experiments in his 
own biological laboratory. 

J'lvery morning and evening he reads news¬ 
papers carefully, both Jajianese and English. 
He reads them so serioU'ly that you might think 
he was an American news-sleuth. 

Hirohito is the first modern Emi)eror of the 
island kingdom, the first to emerge from the 
impenetrable seclusion which has surrounded 
every .Ja])ane8o Emperor fur many centuries. 

Japan has considered seclusion so sacred 
*that. although the present Emperor’s father, 
Yosliihito, was insane for many years, not a 
Japanese newspaper dared to mention the fact. 

It had been the custom in Tokio ,to stop 
all traffic when the Emperor passed through its 
busy streets. ' Emjjeror Hirohito stopped all 
t hat sa ving: “ What foolishness to stop 

(•housands of people for one person.” 

They talk in America about President 
Roosevelt breaking precedents. Well, Hirohito 
shattered f few himself. In 1921 ^le made a 
grand tour of Europe—the first Japanese Crown 

to go abroa^d. It was said Ihe was much 


impressed by the relative democracy of Western 
princes and by the parliamentary system. 

But he didn’t spend all his time just visit¬ 
ing government buildings, monuments and the 
art museums. He went to the theatres (impos¬ 
sible at home !), the department stores (shops), 
swam in public, and even rode in the subways 
(lubes) in both London and Paris. He hacl the 
time of his life. He also got a new outlook on 
the world around him. 

The great adventure of the trip occurred in 
Paris when he dressed in plain clothes, and slip¬ 
ped awsiy for half a day. Exactly what he did 
that afternoon, no one will evei‘know; but there 
is a story illustrative of his sense of humor, . 4 ; 

Aeeoi'ding to this sloiy, he bought tickets ftip 
his companiuus, and as he entered the st^way 
he haudod tlic tickets all in a bunch to the 
Freiicli woman at the gate. The woman was 
iudigiuint and spluttered a hot stream of French. 
She bawled the dickens out of the Imperial 
Son of Heaven. Hirohito, on his part, smiled 
and turning to one of 'his aids he .said: , 

“ Come hero quick. Your grandmother^^^ 
singing. ” 

By the time In; got back to Toftio, Offic'als 
were busy selecting a bride for him. Being a 
moflcrn, ho caused them (.0 choose a Princess of 
his own liking. It was a love-match, unusual 
;miong members of royalty, European or Asian. 

Hirohito ascended tlie throne in 1926. He 
is now 39 years old, and is full of energy. Ho 
lists the quality of patience—great patience. He 
sliowetl ilhat quality when he kept praying and 
begging the Gods to give him a male heir to (he 
throne. Four tjme.s the Gods turned him down, 
Sind made it a girl. But the fifth time—it was 
a boy, % 

The Japanese Imperial House is perhaps 
the richest ruling house on earth. The Imperial 
House is richer than the American Morgan in 
jifivy treasure, as distinguished from its realm. 

lit. imvatcly owns and operates the millions 
of acres of forestry land in .Tapan, and does all 
(he reforestsition. It owns enormous blocks of 
shares in almost every big Japanese corporation 
and busines-; enterprise such as the Bank of 
Japan, the Nippon-Yusen Kaisha.steamship line 
and the Imperial Hotel in Tokio. 

The whole central business district of Tokio, 
as well as the vast acres of the palace grounds, 
are owned by the Imperial Household, and it 
pays no tax. 

In view of the necessity for the extension 
of agriculture in Japan, the imperial family, 
decades ago, decided to sell or otherwise turn 
over to private or public ownership a consider¬ 
able part of the imperial estates. Accordingly, 
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L. 1921 and in 1929 several thousand acrra of 
hereditary estates were disposed of in this 
fashion. And in 1930, the imperial palace at 
Nogo^a was presented to the municipality as a 
museum. 

Nevertheless, the royal family still mono* 
polizjss a large hereditary estate. In spite of 
the intense pressure in Japan for agricultural 
lands, a huge acreage still remains in the hands 
of iSie Imperial House. 

• The theory is that the imperial fortune 
represents the finest reserve of the nation. It 
is always available in time of great catastrophe 
or supreiQe national cruiis. 

The first donor to earthquake, fire, flood or 
famine sufferers i«> the imperial family. It also 
contributes regularly to the Japanese Salvation 
Army, Red Cross, Buddhist charities and other 
similar institutions. It has contributed to help 
prosecute eadh of Japangreat wars. 

King Geor^ of England gets a salaiy of 
2 million and 50 thousands dollars a year. The 
actual civil list of Emperor Hirohito is about 
1 million and 350 thousand dollars per year— 
just to keep the wolf from the door. That does 
not give ban as big an annual income from hi- 
imperial jobs as Henry Ford gets from h’s 
motor industry; but on the other hand, Hirohito 
never has to wonder when Roosevelts and their 
fellow-Deinoorats will take it away from him. 

Since the beginning of the China campaign, 
Hirohito has been practising economy. Accoril- 
ing to a recent report, 

“Public functions, such as the large banquet on 
Ilia birthday, are cancelled. At official parties, hot sake 
(rice wine) is served nowadays instead of imported 
liquortt and wine®. Strawy home-made cigarettes re¬ 
place foreign brands. The Imperial messengers have 
been redue^ to only I instead of 2 automobiles [A 
great pri\ation indeed I] Imperial gifts now bear silver 
instead of gold crests, and gold articles from the 
Palace were turned over to the Bank of Japan “ 

No Japanese calls the ruler of his country 
Mikado, w9iich means Honorable Gate or Gate 
of Heaven. Only foreigners now make use of 
this poetical title. Mikado. The present 
Emperor's name, Hirohito, is rarely ever men¬ 
tioned in Japan. When he came to the throne, 
he (Aiose the designation for his reign as Showa 
—Radiant Peace. After his death he will be 
known to history as Showa. 

When Comniodore Mathew C. Perry went 
to Japan in 1853, Japan was under a military 
dictatorship known as the Shogunate. It was 
during this Shogunate regime in tihe 17th 
century that Japan, afraid of European aggres* 
sion, adopted tne pedi^ of isolauon. It not 
only excluded all foreigners from Japan, but 


prohibited all Japanese from going to smy 
foreign country. No foreigners could get in and 
no Japanese could get out. From that time on 
Japan was shdt up for over years. During 
those 2 centuries the Japanese remained as 
complete an isolation and secliision from the rest 
of the world, as tiiough they lived upon another 
planet. Finally, Uhls isolation was put an end 
to by the American Commodore Perry. 

One of the stiriking features of the history 
of all races and all nations is the inability of 
men to foresee the consequences of the.r actions. 

A young Yankee named Eli Whitney inven¬ 
ted the cotton gin, while lie was a tutor on a 
Georgia plantation. It was a useful invention; 
he was proud of it, andi justly so. It demonstra¬ 
ted the inefficiency of slave labor. But did he 
know that he made the American Civil War 
inevitable ? Certainly not. 

And there was Perry. He forced the hermit 
nation of Japan to open its doors, its ports to 
the ships of the world and tihe ideas of the world, 
including the newest devices in machinery and 
armament. There was not a glimmer in his 
mind, or in the mind of the American President 
who sent him, that he was giving birth to a 
world power. 

After the United States had forced its first 
treaty upon Japan, tihe terms of which were 
humiliating to the Japanese, the way was opened 
for other nations to follow suit. Coming like 
chickens to the feed, 19 nations including 
England, Russia, France, Holland and Prussia 
signed similar treaties and constituted in Japan 
—as m China—the Treaty Powers. Tariff con¬ 
trol, extraterritoriality, the most favoured 
nation clause and all the other mechanisms of 
Western imperialism were applied to Japan, and 
the Japane-e were placed in a state of subser- 
vi(*nee to the West. 

The Japanese who was directly responsible 
for the ri.se of Japan as a modern power was 
the grandfather of the present Emperor. At 
the tune Grandfather Mutsohito was born in the 
second quarter of the last century, Japan wa.s 
backward. It was where England was, before - 
the days of the Norman Conquest. So one can 
say today, without exaggeration, that Japan 
has progressed—in tihe sense " progress ” is 
understood in the Occident—as much in less than 
a hundred years as France, England and 
Germany have in ten centuries. 

During his reign Mutshohito, the dlehiteet 
of modern Japan, completely changed the 
vhole political, social and economic systems 
of Japan. «No such stupendous revolution had 
ever occurred in any other nation in a similar 
length of time. Japan now stands side by side, 
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fpr good or evil, with the foremost world 
^wers. 

It was Emperor Mutsohito who granted his 
people a constitution in 1889. This constitution 
was nbt wrung from the Emperor by the people, 
but was a voluntary gift of the imperial grace. 
Consequently, the Emperor retainetl for himself 
and his heirs the right to initiate aniendmenls 
arul changes. While the people were granted 
safeguards to protect their life, liberty, property 
and the freedom of religious worship, ilie powers 
of the Emperor were unimpaired and even 
strengthenc<l. Thus, on the wdiole, the constitu¬ 
tion is rigid, and no amendment has yet been 
made. In organizing its modern government, 
Japan used some of the features of Western 
parliamentary system. * Yet Japan was not 
engaged in wholesale copying of Western forms. 
In refonuing its government, Jai)an frankly 
accepted Western suggestions. More than that, 
Japan worked them over and apjilicd them in 
terms of its own civilization and own needs. 
The result is that the government of Japan is 
not exactly like that of the United States, 
England, or France. It is Japanese. It has 
its roots deep in Japanese soil—4n Japansc 
dharacter and institutions, and social traditions. 

Article IV of the Japanese constitution 
declares that, “ The Emperor is the head of the 
Empire, combining in Himself the rights of 
sovereignty.” He has the right to convoke, open, 
close and prorogue the Parliament, officially 
known as the Imperial Diet. He issues ordi¬ 
nances and determines t)he organization of the 
various brandhes of the administration, the 
salaries, appointments and dismissals of all civil 
and military officials. He is the supreme com¬ 
mander of the army and navy. He declares w^ar, 
makes peace, and concludes treatie.s, confers 
titles of nobility, and issues pardons or com¬ 
mutes sentences. 

In other words, the Emperor’s prerogatives 
are so numerous and extensive that few, if any, 
attributes of sovereignty are omitted from the 
list. The important fact to remember, however, 
•is not so much that the Emperor is virtually tlho 
State, as that the Emperor never acts except on 
the advice of others. Under the present system 
of Japanese government, the Emperor ^is not 
expected to manifest a will of his own, except 
in so far as he may persuade his advisers to alter 
whatever advice they had originally contempla- 
tedr^TBe real control lies in the hands of a 
" shadow ” government. Who then actually 
rules Japan ? To find', the real rulers of Japan 
one must search beyond the EmperoR 

Today Emperor Hirohito, worshipped as a 
podf by millions of his subjects, does nof make 


decisions of government policies; neither does 
the Parliament, elected by universal manhood 
suffrage since 1927, have any appreciable influ¬ 
ence on national policies. ’ 

Contrary to the Western idea of a Cabinet 
government, t!he Japanese Premier and his 
Cabinet ministers even if supported by ^ the 
Parliament, only partly decides the policies of 
the government. 

The Cabinet, made up of the heads of 12 
executive departments, is not responsible to the 
Parliament but to the Emperor. 

Again, the established convention is that 
the Cabinet must include an ‘Admiral and a 
General holding the portfolios of army and 
navy. This procedure gives to the naval and 
military cliques effective power to block a new 
Cabinet. Moreover, the ministers of war and 
navy can appeal over the heads of the Parlia¬ 
ment directly to the Emperor. 

More powerful than the Cabinet and closer 
to the Emperor is the Privy Couricil imde up 
of 26 elderly men chosen for life from the 
militaiy and professional classes of Japan. 

Besides the Cabinet and the Privy Council 
who may advise the Emperor on any subject, 
another group established by law stands at the 
side of tihe Emperor as his intimate advisor.'^. 
This group is composed of the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, the Imperial Household ministers 
and the Lord Chamberlam. 

Finally and above all others there is ilic 
“ genro ” or cider statesman. This institution 
rests upon custom alone, and the old liberal 
Prince Saionji is the last of this group. He is 
the highest and most powerful of the present 
advisers of the Emperor. 

To sum up this part of the discussion in 
ilie Japanese government, there is one fact which 
stands out clearly. For all his legal omnipotence. 
Emperor Hirohito is not expected to take an 
actrt'e part in politics. His exalted position 
might be damaged by personal involvement in 
controversial issue.'?.. Although his official business 
includes almost every kind of governmental 
activity from the opening of the Parliament, 
promulgation of laws and ordinances, tftie decla¬ 
ration of war and the singing, of treaties, 
Hirohito never acts alone. He afrives at con¬ 
clusions after conferences with advisers at the 
palace, and as a rule merely sanctions policies 
already formulated by organs of the State. He 
never gives interviews and never speaks over 
the radio. He is too sacred even to have his 
picture appear either on Japanese currencies or 
postage stamps. 

Since the historic visit* of Perry, Japan has 
brat every effort to be a strong nation. And 
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there is no gain-saying the fact that every step 
in the advancement and consolidation of Japan, 
as a political unit, <has come as a result of war. 
The war with China in 1884 had the abolition 
of the humiliating extraterritorial rights. The 
war with Russia in 1904 gave to Japan Korea 
and«a standing among the Western powers. Tlie 
Great War of 1914 made Japan one of the five 
world powers. Japan is again at war. Will 
Japan emerge out of this conflict enhanced in 
power and prestige, or will it go down in dcR'ai 
covered with shame and ignominy ? I am no 
prophef; Tuture alone can tell. 

Some think that the average Japanese is 
temperamentally peace-loving That may or 
may not be so. But the fact remain.^ that the 
leaders of Japan do love their military establish¬ 
ment. They think Japan’s unique security in 
Asia was won by it. They arc sure its future 
advancement will depend on it. The West has 
taught Japan to prize it, as though it were a 
deity, for safety from the all-encroaching white. 
And as long as the West continues to practice 
racial discrimination against the Orientals and 
as long asv the Westerners continue to respect 
nothing but force, Japan will not be easily 
persuaded to overthrow its military caste. 

Hirohito has the reputation of being a liberal. 
He gets up at dawn, keeps a diary, and neither 


drinks nor smokes. He is shortsighted. He 
wears horn-rimmed glasses, of course. He would 
hardly be a Japanese if he didn’t wear glasses. 

The Emperor is tender-hearted, aceprding 
to Japanese newspapers. His soldiers may be 
bumping off Chinese by thousands, but Hirohito, 
the Japanese press points out, carries bread in 
his pockets to feed the palace ducks. 

His best known vice appears to be writing 
poetry. In 1938 'he wrote this little poem; 

“ Peaceful 

is morning in the shrine garden : 

World conditions, it is hoped, 

will also be 

peaceful. ” 

It is believed that Emperor Hirohito was 
opposed to the present war against China, and 
this verse was taken as an expression of that 
disapproval. But the war dragged on, and early 
in 1940, threatened to involve Japan in a clash 
with the United States, he mused again in this 
two-line poem : 

“ At' the beginning of the New Year 
we pray that 

East and West will live together and 

prosper.” 

May the prayer of the Son of Heaven be heard. 

State University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, U. S. A. 
















A YEAR OF WAR 

Bv Major D. GRAHAM POLE 

The war, begun just about a year ago, has frequently over Italy destroying their munition 
passed throu^ various phases. While all was dumbs, their oil storage depots and their air 
quiet on the Western front, with the French and bases and munition works. The Ruhr 'im 
Germans facing each other in their Maginot and Germany must soon look like a devastated area 
Siegfried lines, it was characterised by the and in many places in Germany war work has 
Americans as a ‘ phoney ’ war. Having seen been hindered, damaged and often brougfht to a 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium and stop. As the days draw in and the nights 
France, go under in Hitler’s blitzkrieg it is no lengthen the Royal Air Force will take an eveu 
longer spoken of as ‘ phoney.’ In the battle of greater toll of Germany and Italy’s vital war 
France the Frendh gave way and, with their centres—and this in spite of Goering’s l)oasts 
splendid fleet and air force and most of their that no enemy ’plane would ever be able to 
army still intact, ignominiously surrendered to bomb Germany. 

Hitler. Then the Germans were promised a In the past, while Hitler was preparing 
similar blitzkrieg against Great Britain. But fcveri.'hly for years to build up munitions, guns 
even with the largest air force in the world Hitler and ’planes for war, we went on in our usual 
finds this island a hard nut to crack. A fortnight leisurely fashion so that wo w'crc comparatively 
ago he was to dictate lyeacc from Buckingham unprepared for war. At long last, with almost 
Palace but his calculations are not so accurate superhuman efforts on the paii of our munition 
this time, as the Royal Standard was still float- workers, Mr. Churchill was able to announce in 
ing ove)' t*lic Palace when 1 passed there the the Hou-c of Commons that our new production 
other day and London still carries on in sj) te already largely exceeds that of the enemy. We 
of Hitler's thrc'ats. The battle of Britain is ),avc not yet reached the peak of our ]>rotluction 
certainly lieing waged, but at what a cost to the and we have hardly begun to get the benefit of 
attackers! There is certainly no hlitzkrieg—m America’.s efforts on our behalf. It may take 
lightning war. Now, instead of talking of a time before we reach parity wii'h Germany but 
lightning war on Britain, the German insi)ired wlien we have reached that i)oint we shall go 
pre.ss talks of the blockade of Britain. But what on steadily and rapidly to outstrip liim in 
has Hitler been doing for iho past yi'ar but try- numbers as we already have done in design and 
ing to blockade us? And with what result ? handling. Then, whether it be 1941 or 1942, we 
Our ports are still open : out ships still sail: yhall not be content to sit still in this island on 
and our stocks of food arc much greater than a t'hc defensive. Wc shall again have a British 
year ago. Our fleet is greatly increased and our Expeditionary Force, equipped as never before, 
merchant na^T niuch larger than at the b( gin- and with the powerful aid of the Navy and 
mg ol the war. We have, m addition, received Royal Air Force will drive the Nazi hordes back 
added strength by the ships of Norway, Denmark, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Holland, Belgium and France that are now in Norway into Germany—and free the. world from 
this countiy or on the nigh ."cas for our benefit, a tyranny the like of which mankind has never 
• Until Hitler came up against this island he before experienced. 

and Goering persuaded the German people that Mr. Ohurchill’s review in the House of 
their Air Force was invincible. In spite of the Commons before the adjournmentfOf tfhe “dark, 
false reports they feel it necessary to giyc out, wide field ” of the war at the end of its first year 
chiefly for home consumption, of I heir ‘victories’ was of intense interest from many points of 
in England, the large percentage of their bomber.-: view, quite apart from the fact that he has 
and figh^TS tffiat never return to their base must established himself not only as the Prime 
gi^??^Rcin pause. Our losses are in comparison Minister par excellence for the war-tipie job, but 
very small and in addition many of our pilots that he stands uniquely as a polished orator in 
are saved and many of our damaged planes days when oratory is, practically a forgotten art. 
salvaged. We are not merely actilig on the He began by comparing t!hb war with the last 
defensive however. Night after night and day war which many of us took part in fondly be- 
after day our 'planes arc over Germany and lieving that* it was, as we were assured, a war to 
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end war. 'fhis war, as Mr. Churchill pointed 
out, is only a continuation of the last. What 
he did not point out was llhat, although the fitt¬ 
ing forces won the last war, Dhe politicians lost 
for tliem the peace and the land fit for heroes that 
they were promised. In the first twelve months 
of the last war the British casualties amounted 
to 366,000—an average of just a thousand a day. 
In this war the British killed, wounded, prisoners 
and missing do not exceed 92,000 and this figure 
nol only includes a large proportion of men alive 
as prisoners of war, but it also includes civilians. 
We arc all in this island in the front line of the 
war as we are v^iy forcibly reminded by our air 
raid sirens—even as I write—and the dropping 
of bombs, both high explosive and incendiarj’-, on 
civilian homes that have absolutely no military 
value whatever as I have seen near my own home 
in the country. The difference in the kind of 
war comparing this with the Great War is also 
very striking. Then, as the Prime Minister 
pointed out, millions of men fought by hurling 
enormous masses of steel at one another with 
the consequent aiipalling slaughter. Now it is 
all different. “ It is a conflict of strategy, of 
orgunisatir)n, of technical apparatus, of science, 
mechanics and morale.” 

Although the slaughter has been ‘‘ but a 
fraction,” Mr. (fliurchill showed that the cotise- 
qiiences to the belligerents had been even morf* 
deadly. Great countries with powerful anirn>s 
'had been dashed out of coherent existence in a 
few week^-. TIk' French Republic and the re¬ 
nowned French Army had been beaten into com¬ 
plete and total submission with loss tlmn the 
casualties which they had suffered in any of half- 
a-dozcii of the battles of 1914-18. The entire 
body—it mif^lit almost seem at limes the soul 
—of France had succumbed to physical effects 
incomparably less terrible than those which wen- 
sustained with fortitude and undaunterl will 
power twenty five years ago. Although, uji to 
the present the loss of life had been mercifully 
diminished, the decisions reached in t'he course 
of the struggle were even more profound upon 
the fate of nations than anything that has ever 
happened since barbaric times. “ Moves arc 
made upon the scientific and strategic boards, 
advantages are gained by mechanical means, as 
a result of which scores of millions of men become 
incapable of further rcdstance, or judge them¬ 
selves incapable of further resistance, and a 
fearful gaipe of chess proceeds from check to 
mate by which the unhappy players seem to be 
inexorably bound.” 

The Prime Minister opined that there was 
every reason to believe that this new kind of 
war is. “ well suited to the genius and resources 


of the British nation and Ihe British Empire ^ 
and that, once we are properly equipped and 
started it will be *'more favourable to us. than 
the sombre mass slaughters of the Somme and 
Passchendaele.” * 

Another of Mr. Churdhill’s telling phrases 
was that " our offensive springs are being slowly 
compressed ” in preparation for the offensive 
campaigns of 1941 and 1942. The road to 
victorj', he said, might not be so long as wc 
expect, but he was careful to add that we have 
no right to count upon this. He did not com¬ 
plain about Hitler’s proclamation of a strict 
blockade of the British Islands. The Kaiser 
did similarly in the last war. The Prime 
Minister made it clear, however, that it was our 
intention to maintain' and enforce a strict 
blockade not only of Germany but also of Italy, 
France and all other countries that had fallen 
under German power. He reminded the House 
that when Mr. Hoover’s plan was proposed for 
feeding France, Belgium and Holland the German 
radio broadcast on 27 June that Germany had 
already taken stt'ps to ensure this end. Wlhen 
Germany invaded Norway there was in that- 
country food sup])lics suffieiont to last for a year. 
'I'he other eountries also ha<l ample stocks. 
Afucli of this wc know has been removed to 
Germany during the last few months. The 
harvest has just begun to be gathered, so for 
some tiiiK^ to come tliere should be little chance 
of scni’city. Indeed the only agency that can 
create famine in any ])art of Europe now or 
(luring the coining winter is Germany herself if 
she n-fuM-s to d'stribute the supplies she holds, 

Mr. Cliurchill then ])ointed out another 
aspect of thi.s food problem. “ Guns rather than 
butter ” has been the Gorman slogan. Many of 
the most valuable foods are essential to the 
manufacture of vital war material. Fats are 
used to make (-xplnsives. Potatoes are u«ed to 
make the alcohol for motor spirit, llic plastic 
materials now so largely used in the construc¬ 
tion of aircraft .are made of milk. 

“If llip (fcnnnns use(t these commodities to help, 
them to hoiiib onr women and children, rather than to 
feed the poiniJalions that produce them, we may be 
siiro tliat imported foods would go the same way, direct- 
b' or indirectly, ()r be employed to relieve tire enemy 
of the fesi)on.sibiIitic8 he has so wantonly assumed.” 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister promised 
that we could and would arrange in ad^^ce for 
the speedy entry of food into any of Ihe "Hn- 
quered countries when that country had been 
wholly cleared of German forces and had 
genuinely •regained it)s freedom. We would 
encourage the building up of reserves of food all 
over the worid^so that there will always be held 
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up before the eyes of the peoples of Europe— 
including tlie German and Austrian people—^iftie 
certainty that the shattering of the Nazi power 
woul^ bring to them all immediate food, freedom 
and peace. 

Mr. Churchill’s catalogue of the grim 
“ cataract of disaster ” in the last t'hree months 
was as serious as it was impressive, 

“The trustful Dutch ovcrwhclniod : their beloved 
und respected Sovereiftn driven into exile : the peaceful 
city of Rotterdam the .scene of a massjicre n.s hideous 
and brutal as anything in the Thirty Years’ War: 
Belgium invaded and beaten down : our own fine 
Expeditionary Force, which King Leopold had called 
to his rescue, cut off and almo.st captured, escaping as it 
seemed only by a miracle and with the lo.<w of all its 
eouipment: otir Ally France out.: Italy in against iis : 
all France in the power of ‘the enemy, all its arsenals 
and vast masses of military material converted or con¬ 
vertible to the enemy’s u.se : a puppet Government set 
up at Vichy which may at any moment be forced to 
become o»ir foe : the whole Western seaboard of Europe 
from the North Cape to the Spanish frontier in Ger¬ 
man hands; all the ports, all the aii-finld.s on this 
immense front employed against us as potential spring¬ 
boards of inva.«ion, 

“The German air iiower, numerically so far out¬ 
stripping ours, has been brought so close to our Island 
that what we used to dread greatly has eomo to pass 
and the hostile bombera not only reach our shores in 
a few minutes and'from many directions, hut can be 
escorted by their fighting aircraft.’’ 

But as Mr. Chiirtfliill pointed out, we still 
stand erect, “sure of our.sclvos, masters of our 
fate and with the conviction of final victorv 
burning unquenohablc in our hearts. Few would 
liavc believed we could survive; none would 
have believed that we should todav not only 
feel stronger but should actually be stronger 
than we have ever been before.” 

In spite of the vaunted German blockade we 
have “ ferried across the Atlantic ” an immense 
mass of munitions of all kinds, cannon, rifles, 
machine-guns, cartridges and shell, all safely 
landed without the loss of a gun or a round. 

Since war began we have destroyed over 
thirteen hundred enemy ’planes on and around 
the coasts of Britain—^thc majority of those 
since the beginning of the large-se.'dc raiding on 
June 18. As against this we have lost less than 
three hundred ’planes—most of them since June 
18. 

In the month of August alone we have des¬ 
troyed over a thousand enemy ’planes in and 
aromid^reat Britain. But of course whereas 
the German 'planes involve the loss of their air¬ 
men, oiir crew's often come down on our own 
shores or waters and are saved to fight in anotlier 
machine. No country, not even Germany, cart 
afford to lose airmen at the rate .she is losing 
them* and !her great numerical superiority in 


machines will avail her nothing if she has not 
the trained pilots to fly them. Bui although 
Germany has still numerical superiority, our 
new production now largely excels theirs and 
we are only now beginning to get the American 
and Canadian production. After a year of war 
our bomber and fighter strength is greater t^ian 
it has ever been. 

The sands are running out for Hitler’s 
threatened invasion of this island. In another 
month it will be too late to attempt it this year. 
But before it could be attempted Germany would 
have to obtain control both of the sea and of the 
air and she is very far from achieving either of 
these aims. 

Not the least important point in the Prime 
Minister’s speech was the announcement of our 
clo.se association with the United States in our 
agreeing that the interests of the United States 
and the British Empire both required tihat the 
United State.s sho^ild have facilities for the 
naval and air defence of the Western Hemisphere 
against a Nazi power. The decision to place 
such defence facilities in Newfoundland and the 
West Indies on long lease !it the disposal of the 
TTnitcd States was a spontaneous offer “witbmi' 
being a'-kod or offered any inducement. . . for 
their greater security against the tmmeasured 
dangers of the future.” In all this wc aru in 
veiy close harmony with the Governincnt of 
Canada. Undoubtedly, as the Prime Minister 
.said, this process means that these, two great 
organisations of English-speaking democracies, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and the 
United States of America will have to be “ some¬ 
what mixed up together ” in some of theii' 
affairs for mutual and general advantage. Mr. 
Churchill said that lie could not stop this move¬ 
ment if ho wished : no one could stop it. 

'■ Like the Missksippi it just koe])s rolling along. 
Let it roll. JiOt it roll on full flood, inexorable, irrraisti- 
ble, benignant, to broader lands and beter days." 

Hardly levs important than that statement 
by the Prime Minister was the announcement 
of the creation of a Joint Defence Board by the. 
United States and Canada as a permanent 1)ody. 
Within a day or two we learned that this Joint 
Defence Board had already started work. 

Hitler is certainly doing one good t?hing, 
albeit unwittingly. H(! is slowly but surely 
leading us away from local national conscious¬ 
ness in the direction of world con'seioueness. He 
is making us realise that, although born in lands 
far apart and often without apparent ties, we 
are all parts one of anothen; that we cannot see 
or allow one nation to suffer without its having 
a reaction on oursdves. 'The League of Nations, 
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on which we built such hopes at the conclusion 
of the last war, failed because of the . selfishness 
of its component parts. The nations of which 
it was composed thought first of their own 
national interests and relegated world interests 
—^the interests of the whole instead of only a 
part^o a very secondary place. 

Here we are in good heart. Daylight bomb¬ 
ing and night bombing, with hours some time 
spent in underground shelters instead of in our 
beds, have sapped none of the determination and 
courage of our people. It is impossible to know 
where a bomb may fall. The German 'planes, 
for their own sRfety, usually fly so high that 
often they cannot be seen and from great heights 
drop their bombs to fall where they may—often 
in open fields, but without any chance of hitting 
any particular target except by the sheerest 
accident. The result is that often working-class 
dwellings are hit as there are more of them than 
of the other kinds of buildings and women and 


children bnly too frequently are the victims of 
this war in which the front fine runs through 
all our homes. Our airmen, on the other hand, 
are under strict orders to bomb their target aud 
only their target, and to their credit th^.do 
this with marvellous daring and courage. If 
they find it impossible to reach the target with 
reasonable certainty they must return with their 
bombs, as on more than one occasion single 
'planes have done. It is not pleasant. C^e 
longs foi^days of peace. But we know that there 
can be no stable peace in the world until Hitler¬ 
ism, and all the evil that is wrought in its name, 
is stamped out and destroyed. Then will come, 
we may hope, that New World that many ojf 
us have dreamed of, the birth throes of which 
we are even now living through in this most 
wonderful although uncomfortable period of the 
world’s history. 

[Received by Air Mail in Calcutta on October 17,194p.] 
London, 1st September, 1940. 


INDIA’S FREEDOM 

By Majob D. graham POLE 

Chairman of the BiHtish Cbmmittee on Indian and Bwman Affairs 


The debate in Parliament on the Viceroy’s recent 
statement still further emphasised India’s right 
to frame her own constitution and wmrk out her 
own salvation so that she may take her place as 
a nation as free and independent as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland— 
or even Great Britain herself. 

Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, 
deserves all the support that can be given him 
as he is sincere in his desire to help India. But, 
as he said in his opening speedli, thinking no 
doubt of the mountain-climbing exploits at 
which he is an expert, 

" To keep oqe’a balance steadily along a knife-edge 
of ice in the high Alps is a much easier task than thread¬ 
ing one’s way, without stumbling or offence, through the 
intricate, pitfall-strewn maze of the present Indian situa¬ 
tion.” 

Mr, Amery is an admirer of India and her 
pa'st. Witness his declaration that 

"India is a self-contained and distinctive region 
of the world. There ia the fact'that India can boast 
of an ancient civilisation and of a long history common 
to all her copies, of which all Indians are equally 
proud, b there any Indian who is not proud to be 


called an Indian ? Ls there any Indian, of any com¬ 
munity, who has not felt a thrill of pride in the thought 
that he is a fellow-countrj'man of a man like Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, who was so uniquely honoured by Oxford 
University the other day ? ” 

'Phat is a new note coming from Whitehall 
—a recognition of India’s past greatness and 
contribution to the world that many of us here 
have tried to bring home to the people of this 
country for the past thirty years or more. It is 
twenty-four years ago—in 1916—^that I was - 
amongst the first to join the Home Rule for 
India League in India and very soon afterwards, 
with the late George Lansbury, started the 
Home Rule for India League in London, of which 
he was the first Chairman and I the first General 
Secretary. At that time, we were frowned on 
not only by people in tJHis country but also by 
many Indians who since then have beconsfaJSQme 
of the most active w'orkers for India’s freedom. 
And now we have it from the mouth of the 
Secretary o^ State himself that 

"The Congress leaders are men animated and In¬ 
spired by an ardent national patriotism. They hyre 
built up a remarkable political organisation, by far the 
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most efficient political machine in India, of which they 
are justly proud.” 

I gather from cableia that have arrived in 
this Qountry from India that the Congress 
Working Committee have rejected both the 
Viceroy’s offer and Mr. Ameiy’s bpccch as a 
basis for working together for India’s future. 
As an old and constant worker for India I can 
only regret this as I believe it to be a genuine 
endeavour to try to meet India’s ju-t aspirations 
and claims. “The responsibility for securing a 
speedy as well as a satisfactory result,” as. Mr. 
Amery said, now “rest«v upon Indians them¬ 
selves.” How many, “ I wonder, have ever 
studied or read the Commonwealth of India Hill 
that was introduced into the House of (’ommont. 
by the late George Lanshury, to sec lion far it 
would meet their views as to the Constitution 
suitable for India ? That there are dilficnUie', 
in India no one would deny and the S. cretary 
of State is naturally bombarded with these 
difficulties. His outlook, however, is ildfereid 
from that of many of his predecessors in ilia I 
office. 

" It is our bu'inoss to try to iinilorstunil In(liii’.s 
outlook and deal with it. not fiom the point of mow 
of a superior dealing with an inferior, but us an equal 
dealing with equal.” 

It was not, Mr. Ameiy said, a (luestion of 
impo.sing the will of thi^ country upon the will 
of India. 

“ It is far more a question of reeoncilitig conflu-ting 
wills in India. At present that confliet ol wills is .still 
unresolved and still lery serious We must not uniler- 
(Sitimate the seiiousne4.s of those diflieulties, or believe 
that they can be bnishial susiile by treating Indi.\ as if 
it were a homogeneous country like this, and a.® if thase 
great elements, elements running into tens of millions, 
can be regarded n.s those continually fluctuating minori¬ 
ties with which we are aceusloined to deal in thi.s eouii- 
try. They are .stubborn facts that haie to be fitted 
.somehow into the composite masiuc of India’s future 
Coastitufion. At the same time I lielieve sincerely 
that there is enough of a wider patriotism and of slates- 
manship in India to resolve these differences and tli(.se 
difficulties. It is to that stateMiiauslnp’ in India that 
"we have to look in these matters. We can contribute 
,our share of statesmanship, goodwill and understanding. 

I am well disposed to believe that India will also con¬ 
tribute her share and that, out of our joint efforts there 


may emetic something of which Brit0ti8'and[ IndiaoB 
alike can b^e proud for p^eratiOns to come, and which 
may make its contribution, not only to the permanent 
strength and prosperity of Our own British Common¬ 
wealth, but also, by its example, to the regeneration of 
a distressed world.” 

As I said before, I believe Mr. Amery is 
genuinely anxious to see India with her \)wn 
Constitution framed by herself—free as Great 
Britain herself—and I believe the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State would do everything.in 
their power to bring about this consummation 
devoutly to be desired. Ten years ago I urged 
in the House of Commons that Indians should be 
asked to frame their own Constitution but, in 
tins country, the time was not ripe for such a 
solution. We got instead a Round Table Con¬ 
ference. But tlie present proposal, 'in Mr. 
Amery’s words again 

“clearly does not mean that this body will be a mere 
Round Table Conference or (Jomrak'iion whq.®e views 
may or may not be taken into .'serious eonfdderation. 
Its object is to .'.t.ait a new Indian Cloiistitiition in the 
.same sj.irit as that in which the Constitutiou of the 
dominions was done. In each ca'-e it was Rgrcement 
iiiiioiig the varioius elcmenls in the Dominion that 
eieafed and biouglit iilioul the main framework of a 
Constitution . Dur endeavour is to apply the same 
method which h.is hern lollowcd iii the cii'C of the 
other Doniiuioiis. In Ihosi' imm's the Constitution came 
bifore this Hou-u for diseusMon and was given the 
constitutional ratification which this House is entitled 
to give.” 

I can again only hope, as one who has W'orkeil 
and written and spared neither t'me nor money 
in the hope that one day such a speech would be 
made in the House of Commons by the Seeretary 
of State for India, that on seeoral thoughts the 
Viceroy’s offer will not be lightly turned down 
and that India may grasp the hand of friendship 
and etiuality now so freely extended to her wilflt 
wliat 1 know is genuine good w'ill. How it would 
have rejoiced the heart of Annie Besant, George 
Lan.-^hury and others who loved and worked for 
India, but who arc no longer with us, to see thv 
fulfilment of their hearts’ desire—^India, a nation, 
free and equal among the great nations of the 
world. 

London, 1^.1 Re^itember, 1940. 
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AGRICULTURE AND NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Indian Problems and Italian Experiments 

By MONINDRA MOHAN MOULIK, d.sc. pol. (Rome) 


Indian agriculture, viewed in the light of agri¬ 
cultural progres' in England, Germany, France 
and the United States during the last hundred 
years, is in a rather stagnant condition. The 
traditional drawbacks of Indian agriculture 
have not been removed, namely, the crushing 
indebtedness of the peasants, fragmentation of 
holdings, lack of agrarian finance, and so on. 
Intensive cultivation on a large scale an<l the 
employment of modern technical methods of 
farming arc yet unknown in this country. There 
has been recently some progress achieve<l in the 
matter of irrigation, and the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research has been doing very 
useful work for modernizing Indian apiculture. 
Still no agricultural planning or a definite agrari¬ 
an policy suited to the particular economic social 
and demographic conditions of this country has 
so far been formulated by the central authorities. 
On the one hand, the pressure of increasing popu¬ 
lation in India is affecting the standard of living 
of the 'people in a way which is far from bene¬ 
ficial, and on Che other hand, there is no serious 
attempt at regulating the production of food 
crops and other industrial or export crops. The 
Co-operative Credit movement has failed in 
many parts of the coimtry to fulfil its purpose, 
but no other mentionable plan for agrarian 
finance has yet been put into practice. India is 
an agricultural country par excellence. . On 
account of the preponderating dependence of her 
people on agriculture, India cannot be indifferent 


to the?c vital questions relating to agriculture— 
questions of life and death for millions of people. 
The publication of the Floud Commission Report 
has recently focussed much attention of the 
experts as well as laymen on these all-important 
quesiions. It is not my purpose here to analyse 
the said Report and its recommendations, but 
to discuss briefly the experiments in agrarian 
reform in a country whose dependence on agri¬ 
culture is very great indeed and which has 
agricultural problems similar to our own. More 
than half the population of Italy depend for 
their daily bread on agriculture and allied occu- 
iS^Dationr’. The system known as Latifondio is not 
much different in its economic and social aspects 
from our Zemindary .system. Agrarian credit 
had been a thorny problem in Italy for a long 
time. During the last two decades agrarian 
reform considered as the basis of national re*- 
construction has been organized and executed 
under the initiative, and in some cases under the* 
supervision, of the State. In an analysis of 
till so experiments, known by the comprehensive 
name of Boriifica Integrale, some parallels may 
be found with our own conditions and some 
solutions may suggest themselves for their claim 
to application to Indian problems. It, is with 
this end in view that a general survey of Italian 
apiculture as transformed by the bonifica project 
wilt be offered in the following lines.^ 

1. Cf. M. Moulik : Italian Economy and Cullure 
(Calcutta, 1940). Pp. 78-94. 
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The projecfc of integral or total reclamation 
of agricultural land in Italy, commonly known 
as Bonifica Integrde in technical language, has 
attracted the attention of economists and legis- 
tors all over the world during the last two 
decades. The Bonifica Integrate is a very com- 
])rehensive plan; it does not deal merely with 
the reclamation of marsdiy lands, removal of 
malaria, and the augmentation of agricultural 
production, but it also embraces demographic 
questions, hygienic problems, and above all, it 
aims at the building up of a stout and vigorous 
peasant community which had been in gradual 
dwintegration in Italy since the Risor^mento. 
The variety of these economic and social pro¬ 
blems tackled by the scheme has given it the 
adjective “ integrals ” or total. 

The importance of agriculture in Italian 
economic life will be realized from t)he fact that 
more than half of the population of the country 
!■> employed by agriculture and the crafts depen¬ 
dent on or related to it. If one consider.s tho 
number of people employed (excluding tljc 
women who devote themselves to domestic cares), 
55 inhabitants out of 100 exercised their acLivi- 
tie-. in agriculture before the war (1918), whereas 
the percentage of the agricultural population is 
40 j)er cent in France, 35 per cent in Germany, 
anrl 12 per cent in the United Kingdom. Tho 
proportion of the indu.strial population, however, 
which is about 28 per cent in Italy, rises in France 
to 32 per cent, 40 per cent in Germany, and 44 
per cent in England, while the commercial 
population I-, respectively 8 per cent, 14 per cent, 
12 per cent and 23 per cent. Those few figures 
bear witness to the much greater relative 
importance of agriculture m Italy over all other 
forms of economic activity, as compared with 
other European Stales. But Italian agnculturi* 
for centuries has had to contend with problems 
connected with marhhes, malaria, fragmentation! 
of holdings, lack of facilities for agrarian credit, 
lack of co-ordination between private activities 
and State enterprise and so on. This chronic 
. backwardness in the field of agricultural 
enterpri.sc kept Italy for centuries a poor 
country and rendered her industrialization a 
comparatively slow proco'-s. Already the high 
density of population exerted an overwhelming 
pressure on the inadequate resources of the 
country. For nearly a century Italians emigra¬ 
ted in "hundreds of thousands to the United 
States, to Africa, to Egypt and various other 
parts of the world in serch of labour and living 
—a situation which at one time bectgne a serious 
national problem and gave rise to a movement 
coinmonly known as irredentwmo (movement for 


the physical and cultural redemption of Italian 
immigrants in foreign lands). 

After the restoration of Italian independence, 
tihe new and inexperienced Parliament was con¬ 
fronted with so many different problems that it 
could hardly devote its best attention to, the 
economic regeneration of the country. Progress 
was hampered by parliamentary quibbles and 
inaction. Italy’s economic development thus 
bccanie desultory and devoid of any systenutic 
planning on the national basis. The North was 
more industrialized while the South remained 
predominantly agricultural. Many public 
utility companies were in theliands of foreign 
capitalists and entrepreneurs, and vast public 
works projects were often undertaken by the 
British, French or German interests.^ The budget 
could hardly be balanced, trade was languishing 
and the lire was quoted veiy low in foreign ex¬ 
change markets. Practically nothing could be 
done to relieve the peasant of his indebtedness, 
provide him with necessary capital and credit, 
fight malaria, to adopt practical measures for 
the reclamation of manfli lands. Unenjployment 
anfl emigration were growing rapidly which, on 
more occasions than one, challenged the new 
fabric of the Italian State. This is one side of 
the picture. On the other hand, socialist pro¬ 
paganda was spreading discontent among the 
working classes and syndicalist movement was 
gaining ground in the country. Italy at the end 
of the last centuiy presented a dismal picture 
of her economic life—a challenge to her leaders 
and legislator*?, and a veritable despair for her 
people. Industrial strike^ alternated with 
agrarian strikes; they had been very frequent 
before the war ever since 1901, abating slightly 
with the peasants’ organization of the years 
19^-03, but in 1904 the number of agrarian 
^trikes (210) was almost five times as great as 
in 1903, and the number of strikers (94,816) 
more than four times as great, pointing to an 
alarming revival of agrarian agitation, which 
flung the country into a new state of 
crisis. There were varying periods; but during 
the war at least strikes enormously decreased in 
number, and the working classes co-operated 
very effectively in direct and indivect war efforts. 
In 1919, the number of strikes suddenly increased 
again : in agriculture they jumped from 10 in 
1918 to 208 in 1919, with 505, 129 strikers, and 
to 189 in 1920 with 1,045,7^ strikers. This 
movement began to be on the wane in 1921, 
mainly as a result of 1/he action of the Fascist 

5?. See G. Voipe : L’ltalia in Cammino (Milan, 
1031). Pp. 105-203. See also F. Nitti: II CapUale 
Straniero in Italia (Bari, 1915). 




A tractor m operation on the reclaimed land (J^ig dj 


squadrons This agitated pcnod, of course, 
enormously increased the prevailing tendency of 
the post-war tunes—the tendency to abandon 
the land and to overcrowd the citus, to which 
the ivorkeis felt attracted by the restless '•pint 
of adveiituie, of faction and of civil war, which 
seemed to tiavail the country m those ycais’ 

It IS (vidint, therefoie that the new legime 
found Italian nginulture in a diplorable stati 
of stagnation, deprived of encouiagtment and 
leadership Century-old pioblems awaited 
solution, if the people had to eke out a bare 
subsistence from the natural resouices of the 
country In 1922, Italy was not a supei-indus- 
tiializ^ State She was, and is destined to 
lemain, rather a “ mixed-ei onomy " country 
For developing Italian economy on healthy and 
normal lines, it was essential to maintain a 
balance between agriculture and industry, 
bt tween rural and urban interests, since her 
economic structure had to conform to the geolo¬ 
gical and climatic characteristics of t!hc land 

3 Cl L, lilmaudi La Condolta Eronomtea e (fii 
EfJiUt Sociah della Guerra JUtltana (Ban 1833) and 
V Pom * L*Evohunom Eeononuca JUdrana deH 
mn Cfmmut'niMMtfi tTSirin. 1025) 


Italy covers an area of 310,120 squaic kilometers, 
of wliuh only one-fifth (63,323 sq km ) consists 
of plains, more than half of th( remaining four- 
fifths being accounted foi by hilly lands (124,133 
'•q km), and th( remainder (122 664 sq km) 
by the mountain ranges, often of notable eleya- 
t on With its 42 740,600 inhabitants (30th 
April 1936) the density of the population stood 
at 137 8 pel squaie kilometer* This figure 
(omparcs with that of other countries as 
follows 

Grcit Blit'll i 195 8 Poland 86 

Germany 140 6 U S A 19 

France 76 Canada I'l* 

Spam 47 6 Argentine 4'3 

Brawl S 2 

Apart from the high density of population 
and the relative paucity of arable land, the 
climate conditions of Italy are generally favour¬ 
able for an abundant agricultural production 
Intensive cultivation was hardly existing in pre¬ 
war Italy Under these cncumstances, the 
importance of agiicultural reform was fully 

4 Amfutno Statatico Itahano, 1939 

6 International Year Book for AgncuUural SMts- 
tics, Rome, 1930-34 * 
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realized. But at the same time the importance 
of a healthy balance between the rural 
and urban classes was also realized, which 
the Cori)orative system has, in recent time, 
souglTt to strengthen, intensify and perpetuate. 

This balance on which the entire system of 
social harmony in the new regime was based, 
was sought to be achieved through an ela¬ 
borate scheme of all-round reform of 
agricultural activities, called lionifica Integrate. 
Bonifica means the improvement of county- 
side in all its aspects. Professor Serpieri 
has defined bonfica integrate as “ co¬ 
ordinate execution of all the works required to 
adapt the land and the water on it to such 
intensive forms of production as will ensure work 
and higher social statfdard.s to a dense rural 
population.” The zeal with which this policy 
was pursued by the new regime as soon as it 
came to power is described by Professor Volpe 
in the following manner :® 

, "The intcnsiiicuion of itgricuilural production was 
tackled witti energy and success, specially grain-growing, 
the bulUtglut del yrinio, the imjn’oruunent of rural con- 
ditiun.s, the bonifica inlcgrnlc, stick as the reclamation 
of the m.alurial lantls which were uncultivated and almost 
unpopulated and which had been a thorn in the flesh 
of the peninsula for centurip.i. Sardinw, Sicily, Cala¬ 
bria, Puglie, Lazio, Maremma, the lower Po and the 
Alto Adige were all included in the schemes for land 
reclamation. . . . Va.st territoric.? were regained and 
populated and the O/icm Nnzhnalc dei Comhallenli 
realized what had been the great hoi»e of tlie soldier.* 
during the war : the po.«.se.ssion of tlie land. All this 
was part of the principle of “ ruialization ” of Italy 
which was one of tlie chief points in the fascist pro¬ 
gramme as the means to greater independence in reganl 
to the importation of foodstuffs resulting in greater 
political liberty in relation to the outside world. It 
produced more equilibrium between cla.sse.s and betwiien 
urban and rural interests, between industry and agri¬ 
culture, and created a reaction against urbanization 
and a campaign against the lowering birth-rate, result¬ 
ing in gi-eater care for the moral and jihysical health 
of the race iTiinwentcd by the iieasanl-.'' 

As Ims been pointed out above, land problems 
were not new' in Italy. Nor was land reclama¬ 
tion. What was now in the programme of land 
^reclamation at the hands of ('he Corparative 
State was its “ integral ” character." The 
integral character of land reclamation has been 
defined by a writer in the following comprt hen- 
sive manner; * 

“ From (he agrarian standpoint, land reclamation 
becomes integral when extended to cover all the works 
required jo attain the desired purpose. It is no longer 
a question of carrj'ing out this or that work by itself 
an«I for itself—it drainage, or irrigation, or protec- 


6. G. Volpe : Hinlmry oj the Faiicigl Movement 
(Rome, 1^). Fp. 130-51. 

> ; ' 7/ •• Giacomo Acerbo,:. Le Rijorme Agrarie del 
Dopoguerra (Florence, 1931). • . . 


tion against malaria, or re-afforestation, etc.-^but of 
considering organically, and in their technical, agrarian, 
and economic aspects, the aggregate of all works and 
measures requited in the several sectors—be they land 
settlement, social measures, re-conditioning of mountain- 
land, the control of water courses, drainage, irrigation, 
aqueducts, the breaking-up of new lands, the re-condi¬ 
tioning and improvement of the soil, experimental work, 
roud-maKing, the erection of villages, buildings, power- 
stations, the laying of electric lines, etc., for the purpose 
of preserving—^whore they already exist but are tbrraten- 
ed by physical conditions—but much more fr^uently 
for the purpose of introducing the productive ^tems 
likely to ensure the most advantageous results with due 
regard to the physical conditions of each zone and to 
national interests. 

“From the economic standpoint, inic^ai land re¬ 
clamation consists in co-ordinating all existing resources 
—labour, land, water, and other capital—in the most 
profitable manner. Economically, the integral character 
of land reclamation enterprise i.s linked up with that of 
its agrarian sy.stem, which, by securing the purposes of 
reclamation, ensures the effective use not only of all 
available resources but also of all the works carried. 
Thus the increased income obtained from the land will 
provide for the amorlizution of at least a good percent¬ 
age of the costs incurred. It thus becomes possible to 
carry out a groat reclamation programme.”* 

This integral dliaractcr of land reclamation 
derive.s its ideology and technique of organization 
from the general principles of Corporativism and 
totalitarianism in the field of economic activities. 
Social peace and elas.s collaboration have found 
legal expression in agriculture as iu the other 
spheres of national economy, as established by 
the Corporative system. All categories of 
employers of agricultural labour are included in 
the employers’ Syndicates : together with land- 
owners, properly so-called, are also the owners 
of small holdings and lessees, the actual culti¬ 
vators of farm lands; while in the workers’ 
syndicates are included labourers and day- 
workers on the one hand, farm-managers and 
metayers on the othet. As for the agricultural 
experts, they are included in the syndicates for 
jirofessional men, and they aecomi)lish a very 
useful and beneficial work; moreover, employers, 
workers and exports co-operate willingly in all 
matters of national economic importance. A 
perfect co-ordination is thus vouchsafed; over- 
lapiiing and wastages are strictly eliminated. It 
ensures the mo.-t advantageous agricultural use 
of labour, land, water and national savings. A 
special stress is, therefore, laid on the part that 
private enterprise and private ownership, which 
encourage savings, are called upon to play in 
agricultural production. Integral land reclama¬ 
tion is a jiroject which is conducted hot entirely 
by the State but to the execution of which 
private works, both compulsory and optional, 

8. Cesare Longobardi Land lieclamatioti in Italy 
(London, 1936), 




The digging of a canal for the drainage of paludal water (Fig. 3) 



Draining out of water from the marshes (Fig. 2) 




Lilloria, a u('\v cify in ilii’ rt'claiiiu'd ronline Agor under conl^ln 1 dion (Kig. 7) 



The town of Littoria when 'completed. Hotel Littoria is in the foregroynd (Fig. 8) 
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Le\tiling of land and iiaxing of ^oll (Fig 4) 


make a bub'stantial contribution. Sonictiincs 
the State the individualb and ‘>oinctinie>> 

1-5 abbibtid by them in tuin In the Coiporative 
by'teni, piivate and public intoicbtfe are nitei- 
lockod. 11 theie ih lack of co-opeiation bchiten 
the different bodies, piivale as 'well H' public, 
brought ilndcr the co-ordinating authoiity ot 
the Slate, the entiie bchenie would cease to woik 
The (\npoiatnc dhaiactii of the '.ysteiu of 
concc&bions., undei which the execution ol 
government woikb i-' gtncially entrusted (o a 
Consortium of land-owmis, would cleaily ex¬ 
plain this point of view These Coiisoilia aie 
not co-operative association'' formed cxclusivtK 
for the protection of inivate inteusts, but 
ab-ociations of a public dnaiactei, lested with 
social functions to which the goveinment di'lc- 
gate ccitain of its pow’eis Should the land-ownoi 
fail to fulfil the tlutiess iiKunilient on hnii, the 
law thieateris him with expiopilution 

Integral land leclamation may be divided 
generally into two parts, namely, protects e 
reclamation and coiibtiuctive leclauiation The 
first categoiy of opeiations lefeis to lands aheady 
cultivated more oi le-s mtdisively, but exposed 
to damages caused by impcifect drainage ut 
inadequate irrigational facilities 't'he sr'cond 
type of oiierations is directed to lands heietofoie 
under extensiyc methods of utilization oi gene¬ 
rally unproductive such as permanent inaishes, 
unpopulated lands infested with malatia and land 
devoid of any organiaed iriiral life. The 
Act of 1928 on Boritfica Integralc hys 
down m extemo tfhe provisions according to which 
this vast and nationwide scheme is being put 
to practice. This Act which was passeil on the 
24tii of December, 1928, marks the final phase 
of legislative evolutiofi in regard to land improve¬ 
ments in ^taly. Among the pre-war Italian 


hgislations of bomfiat, mention may be made 
of the Baccaiini Act of 1882, wdiich guided the 
K'clamation of works until the advent of fascist 
nuasuKs Tne Baccaiini Act and all measures 
pioMoiisly enacted failed, however, to tackle the 
fundamental pioblems of Italian rural life and 
to take an (.(ignmc view of its requirements. 
The\ also faihd to leniove the disparity between 
t'he Xoilh and the South, between the industrial 
and agiaiian Italy 

Betviccn 1S25 and 1928 several laws were 
jiasscd legardmg iiiigation, agrarian credit, 
publn woiks ami (.lovcmmental contributions 
ft) tilt' cost of agricultuial improvements. The 
Vtt. ol H/28 imbiaced the entire field of 
t'xislmg legislation on homfica, co-ordinated the 
\aiious measures in the interest of national 
tconoiuy as a whole and made several outstanding 
piovisioii'? w'lnch constitute the special features 
(1 the Aft The State as well as the land-owners 
aie bound by this law to make financial contri- 
bution' in specified iiroportions towards the 
exeiution of flic land reclamation scheme. It is 
not possible to entei into the details of the 
hiitim uil as wtII as the oi^anizational plans laid 
down 111 this A(t in the brief space 
available here, but it sJiould be realized that 
I'his Act is the spinal column of integral land 
leclamation Wliatever the subsequent technical 
del eloiimeiits of the legislative framework pro¬ 
vided by the Act, the Act itself always represent 
the guiding spirit as well as the abiding ideal of 
Italian inttgral land reclamation. 

Biief reference may, how'ever, be'maile in 
this connection to some of the new provisions of 
the said Act In the fir^t jilace, the Act lays 
down that», integral land reclamation is earned 
out in tile public interest by means of (a) land- 
reclamation w’orks, and (b) land-improvement 


• » 
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works. The former liave the following character¬ 
istics : 

(1) They are earried out under a general plan of 
co-ordinated activities. 

(2) «They i>resc'nt marked hygienic, demographic, 
social and economic advantages. 

(3) They are carried out in land reclamation cir- 
curiiscriptiona; that is, on territories classified and de¬ 
limited by the Government : 

<a) in which exist lakes, ponds, swamps and 
marshes; or 

(6) consisting of mountain-lands in which hydro¬ 
geological and forostiy conditions arc unsatis¬ 
factory; or 

(c) consisting of lands which, for serious physi¬ 
cal and social reasons, are utilized for exten¬ 
sive farming and on which the productive 
regime could bn radically modified if the 
aforesaid unsatisfactory condition.s were re¬ 
moved. * 

The land-iraprovenietit works are those 
carried out: 

(o) on behalf of one or more farms, and 

ib) independently of a gein'iid land-recl;iination 
plan. 

In the second place, the Act has provided 
for the reform of the (knisortiuin, which may be 
rcganlcd more or Ic.ss as an cx('c,uliv(‘ organ for 
the effecting of land-imjudvcments. C’lm.^ortia 
for regulating land drainage and irrigation have 
existed in Italy since ancient, times. Tiie Con¬ 
sortium has now taken a new aspect, and has 
become the organ throngli which the State vests 
its authority in eertahi citizens for the purposes 
of the execution of private and public works. It 
is not a mere executor of luiblie works as govern¬ 
ment concessionaire, but is the organ for eariwmg 
out the whole integral land reclamation, both 
in its public and ])rivatc phases an organ co¬ 
operating with the fJovornmont to secure the 
, coinplei<' eharact.or of the reclamation, assisting 
and guiding the land-owners, but at the same 
time controlling, and if necessary re[)Iacing, them. 

The new Act deals with distinct types of 
Consortia : 

(a) Corusorlia which are public Cornoratiun.s, 

(b) Consortia wliich arc private Cortwrations. 

• The very nature of the Cotisortia ami the 
fundamental importance of the rights and duties 
vested in them entail the intervention of the 
Government and of bodies delegated by it. 
Tliese interventions apply to both types of 
Consortia, but more specially to those dealing 
with land reclamation works. The financial 
regime under which tfhe land reclamation works 
arc carried out mav be defined on the basis 
of contributions made by the State towards the 
different work«. The cost of some of Hie works 
for which the Government is responsible is met 
in full by the Treasury in view of their special 


character namely, re-afforestation, replanting 
deteriorated woods, the consolidation and hydro- 
agrarian re-conditioning of slopes and banks, 
and in some respects the regulation of low-land 
water courses; not more than 60% of the cost of 
power, transformation boxes and fixed and 
movable lines for the transmission of electric 
power for farm uses of the whole or a large 
part of the circumscription is met by the 
Treasury; for all other works the quota may 
rise in certain regions to 76% of fjhe cost, arid 
to 87‘5% in the Southern and assimilable 
regions. The financing of private and public 
land-reclamation works is dealt vHth by the new 
law as a whole, so as to ascertain the economic 
advantages conferred on the owners and to make 
sure that total outlay will be adequately com¬ 
pensated by the higher income they will secure 
from the land. This indeed is the necessary 
corollary to the conijmlsory character of the work. 

Among the executive organs carrying out arid 
controlling land reclamation work.« mention may 
be made of the Under-Secretariat for Integral 
Land Reclamation. In 1929 the Ministry of 
National Economy was transferred to the 
Ministry of CVirixirations and was replaced by 
tlic Ministry of Agriculfure and Forests. The 
Undcr-Secretariat is under the immediate con¬ 
trol of the Alinistry of Agriculture and Forests. 
The Under-Secri'taiy is advised by a General 
Directorate consisting of six divisions. The 
Under-Secretariat can avail itself of the services 
of two publi(f Corporations, presided over by the 
Under-Secretary himself, that is, the National 
As.sociation of Land Reclamation Consortia and 
the National Secretariat for Mountain Lands; 
and it has the eo-operation of two other bodies, 
which in view of their prevalently political 
duties are placed directly under the Head of the 
Government, but whose activities arc co-ordina¬ 
ted with t'ho.se of the ITndor-Secretariat, that is, 
the National Foundation for Ex-Service Men 
(Opera Naxionalc Comhattenti), and the Com¬ 
missariat for Internal Migrations and Land 
Settlement. Regarding the control of malaria 
tlie Undcr-Secretariat acts in close co-operation 
with the Ministry of the Interior in its seetion 
of the General Directorate of Healtji. In order 
to understand fully the working of fhe Land 
Reclamation schemes it is e.ssential to study the 
function .5 of these public organizations. 

The plan of agrarian finance in the new 
regime is as much elaborate as complex.,. Various 
measures have been ado[)tcd in order to facilitate 
tbn financing of land reclamation projects. In 
the case of works who.«c cost is met in part by 
the land-owners, the Government recovers the 
quota due from them in the form annuities 
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payable for not less than five and not more than 
fifty years, covering both capital and interest, 
the charge being apportioned among tliera in 
accordance with rules. Most public reclamation 
works are not, however, carried out by the 
Covernment, but by concessionaires who, with 
few exceptions, are the land reclamation C\)nsor- 
tia. The concession is made for successive lots. 
There arc several ways of making concessions, 
for example, flat concessions (eowre.sw'/oni a 
forfaii), concessions by measurement, and con¬ 
cessions on the basis of actual expenditure 
(conce^sioni a comuntivo). In the first two 
ca.ses, oA'cfhead expenses (plans, management, 
supervision and administraiion, provisional 
financing co>-ts) are repaid to the concessionaire 
on a percentage of costs basis, provided in the 
contract; in the latter case, they are repaid in 
full, subject to the approval of the liquidating 
Commission. 

These methods of financing proved inade¬ 
quate in course of time, and stei)s were taken to 
centralize the financing operations in the hands 
of the Association of Consortia which, acting 
througli a special (‘ommittee on which the 
financing institutes and banks willing to assist 
tliese operations arc represented, regulates the 
applifations for provisional an<l final financial 
aid presented by the Con.sortia or other conces¬ 
sionaires, disVibuting them among the several 
financial institutes and banks in aceordauee with 
their character and possibilities, and on the 
basis of a general agrceinent stipulated with 
them, giving its assistance until the operations 
are completed. 

The Institutes represented on the aforesaid 
Committee are the following : 

(1) The National Fascist Institute for Social Pro¬ 
vident Measures. 

> 
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(2) National In^uiarup Inshtutc 

(3) Credit Institute of Italian Savings Banks. 

(4) National Aissociation of Italian Savings Banks. 

(5) Credit Con>-oitimn for Public Works. 

(6) Land-credit binncli of the Savings Bunks of the 
Lombardy Province. 

(7) Land-credit In.stitutc of the Venelias. 

(8) Federal Institute of VencUas’ Savings Banks. 

(9) Land-credit branch of the Bank of Naples. 

(10) Italian Land-orr<lit Institute. 

(11) Land-crp(ht branch of the Monte dei Paschi. 

(12) Land-credit branch of the Bank of Sici^, 

(13) Institute of St. Paul of Turin. 

(14) Land-credit branch of the Savings Banks of 
Bologna. 

(15) Sardinian Land Institute 

(16) National Society for the Development of Land 
Reclamation. 

The following table would give an idea of 
tfhe land reclamation expenditure undertaken in 
Italy since 1870 


In Million Lircs 


Expenditure on 

1870-1921 

1922^1937 

Government works 

1.782-7 

6,078-0 

J^ivatc woiks subsidized by 



Govcinmeiit 

Nil 

2,556-2 

Total 

1.782-7 

8,634-2 


The bonifica scheme is intimately connected 
with the demographic policy of present-day 
Italy. The reclamation of the lands in all parts 
of the peninsula and the islands has certainly 
helped in a large measure the redemption of a 
part of tlie population left for centuries at the 
mercy of the cruel forces of nature, living in 
ln^anita^y hovels infested with mosquitoes, 
broalliing unhealthy air and suffering from the 
consequences of chronic malnutrition. These 
people have been saved from gradual extermina- 

9. Annuano Stalistvco Italiano, 1937. (Central In¬ 
stitute of Statistics, Rome). Fp. » 
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tion anfl have been rendered ttseful members of 
the community. The reclaimed areas have 
thrown open such vast territories of hitherto 
abandoned land tJhat they have facilitated the 
execution of a healthy and balanced scheme of 
internal migrations. Giacomo Acerbo, the lead¬ 
ing “ bonifica ” economist, a former Minister of 



Tho tower of the Municipal House at S-abaiidia, 
another now town on sea in the roclaiiiiod zone. 
The mountain in tho background is the famous 
Circco 

Agriculture, and President of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Pome, deseribes the 
benefits of such migrations in the following 
manner 

• "If carefully considorod. not only tho policy of 
attrarian development, but demographic policy, tho 

10. Article on “Agriculture under tho Fasoist Re¬ 
gime" in What is Fasnsm and Why (Londofl, 1931) 
edited by Tomaso Sillani. Pp. 71. 


restriction of migration, and, more partioulariy, Uic 
assiduous woi^ restoring moral valtaes and the sunple 
ancestral virtues of which the race is proud, really pwe 
their inspiration and progress to the new tuml concep¬ 
tion. and have the fresh and revivifyinp; breath of the 
fields about them. Far from the sceptical and tumul¬ 
tuous cities, the weary and exhausted spirit of our. day 
seeks the country for serenity and repose, and, behold¬ 
ing vast horizons, peaceful furrows, and the fet^l# and 
tranquil intcrchai^e of seasons, regains serenity and 
unsophisticated kindness, and accepts the simple but 
eternal laws of life and duty.” 

The writer had the op^rtunity, during Iiis 
long sojourn in Italy, of visiting these reclaimed 
areas on various occasions in Northern, Southern 
and Central Italy, particularly in tfhe Agro 
Pontino and the Agro Romano on account of 
their proximity to Rome where the writer 
generally stayed. It was an experience to see 
busy cities springing up from desolate marshes, 
happy peasant communities eoming to life again 
in those lone paludal tracts which was the abode 
of mosquitoe.**. Whether in the mountain-sloiies 
or sea-side salty and sandy lands or the vast 
plains of the Agro Pontino that have been re¬ 
claimed during the last few years, one came 
across sturdy peasant boys and girl% who were 
once doomed either to starvation or emigration, 
and that traditional love of the soil which finds 
expression in the new slogan of Italian peasants : 

“ La terra, tu sei imorui” (O Earth, t!hou art 
good). Actual prosperity was not there but they 
certainly had at that time hope of the future 
and confidence in the security and .stability of 
their new homes. The bonifica, after all, consi¬ 
dered from t'he point of view' of its social and 
national idealism, would have taken a long time 
to bear the desired results even if the terrible 
calamity of war had not been brought on the 
poor people by riiose responsible for it but the 
(Ictcrmination of the people to redeem the 
abandoned lands and w’ith the lands the race, 
may be regarded a=! one of the most outstanding 
achievements of modern Italy in national rceons- 
truetion. The illustrations accompanying this 
article will show' the different stages through 
wliich the land reclamation works have been 
carried out in the Agro Pontino. There are many 
parallels betw'een the problems of rural Bengal 
and rural Italy of tho.se days and the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal might, with suitable modifications, 
experiment witih some of their methods. 


INDU AND A NEW CIVILISATION 

By Db. RAJANI KANTA DAS 


• ImtB(»)VCTOBY 

*Onb of the greatest events of Ihistory is the close 
•contact of Hindu, Muslim and Western civilisa- 
tiofis in India. Far in the dim past came the 
lndo*Aryan culture, which mingliDg with 
Dravidian and other indigenous culture, deve> 
loped into w%tft is known today as Hindu 
•civilisation. In the middle ag^ came into India 
the Muslim civilisation which had arisen in 
Arabia and combined in itself the ancient civi¬ 
lisation of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Babylonia, 
Chaldes and Media and which has since then 
established itself in the country. Still later on 
■came Western civilisation which had like¬ 
wise grown out of Greek and Roman 
civilisations as well as German, Frendh 
Spanish, British and other European cultures 
and which has established its political, 
industrial *and educational systems in India 
within the past two centuries. Out of the fusion! 
of tliese l^ree great civilisations, there has been 
growing in India a new civilisation which may 
be properly called Indian civilisation. The 
•origin, gro^h, nature and function of this new 
civilisation as well as the various problems, 
through the solution of which these divergent 
•civilisations may be more thorou^ly co-ordina¬ 
ted and integrated into a new civilisation for the 
welfare of the people of India as well as of the 
world at large, forms the subject-matter of thi- 
study. 

I. Rise or Indian Civilisation 

As noted before, the impact of Hindu, 
Muslim and Western civilisations are responsible 
for the gradual fusion of their cultural ideals. 
Wliat is more significant is the fact that while 
the Hindu civilisation has ipown in l^e country 
itself for ages and revived itself within the past 
ccntuiV and a half, the other two cultures, though 
foreign in origin, have been brought and estab- 
li« in India by the adherents of those 
civilisations. Muslim civilisation, for instance, 
has been brought and established in India by the 
Muslim conquerors and immigrants and now 
counts among its adherents about one-fourth of 
the national population. Western civilisation, 
equally foreign in origin, has also been brought 
and installed, specially as fat as political, 
industnal and eduoaUonal institutions are con- 
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cerned, by the British, who are perhaps the best 
exponents of, and the greatest contributors to, 
Western civilisation. 

Impact of ODiiruBEB 

The most important cultural Mhievement 
in India is Hindu civilisation. It is the civili¬ 
sation which has been achieved by a group of 
peoples through prolonged experience for ages. 
Although with me rira of the Muslim and 
Western civilisations, it had lost its former 
power and influence, it has revived itself since 
the beginning of the last century and has become 
again a dynamic cultural ideal in the country. 

Hindu civilisation is essentially religious in 
its nature. Rising from the early stage of 
human history, when man was still quite help¬ 
less in his struggle against nature and depended 
for his success in life upon the assistance of some 
superior power, religion became deeply embed¬ 
ded into Hindu culture. But the greatness of 
Hindu mind lies not in its religiousness but in 
its quest of the ultimate reality and in the dis¬ 
covery of some universal truths for tiie benefit 
of not only themselves but also of the mankind 
in general. These truths have been expressed 
in their science and philosophy, religion and 
ethics, art and literature, and social j^stems. 

One of the greatest cultural achievements 
in the world is Muslim civilisation. Muslim 
civilisation is founded upon Mahommedanism, 
which like Hinduism, is not only a rdigion, but 
also a mode of life. Although based upon Juda¬ 
ism and Christianity for the conception of the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, it 
has been mostly drawn from Arabic culture and 
transformed into a great religion under its 
illustrious prophet, Mahommed, and his teach¬ 
ings or recitals, which became known as the 
Koran. As a civilisation,*it is a combination of 
several cultural ackievemmits, both ancient and 
mediev,al, but owing to the basic ori^n from the 
Arabic culture and the teachings of the Prophet 
it has maintained its individuality and unity. 

Among the important contributioijs of the 
Muslims to India mention must be made of the 
following I'—d) strong government and ad¬ 
ministration, which were gradually established 
with the iettlement of the Muslims in India, 
specially under the Mo^ul period; (2) internal 
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and external security, adbieved through intro¬ 
duction of gun-powder and artillery, the- 
improvement of fortifications and the rebuilding 
of the* navy and the establishment of foreign 
relations; (3) national unity which was brought 
about by the uniformity of administration in 
most of the Subbas or provinces including the 
use of Persian as court language, common 
method of keeping records and tin? use of tlu* 
same terminology as well as ^e transfer of tin- 
officers from one province to another; (4) intrt»- 
duction of industrial arts, e.g., tanning of lent Ik 
making of cutlery, weaving of silk and shawl, 
manufacture of paper, etc; and (5) introduction 
of fine arts e.g., dancing, music, clothing and 
cooking, which were moi^ly uniform in character 
throughout the country. 

Western civilisation is the most virile, 
dynamic and progressive civilisation in the 
modern times. It ^has not only spread over 
America, Australia and Africa but has also 
great influence over Eastern civilisations. Of 
the older countries, no one is more closely 
associated with Western civilisation than India. 
India has not only con)e in contact with Western 
civilisation but most of her modern institutions 
such as government, jurisprudence, industry anc 
education, have been introduced and established 
by the British on Western models. 

The contributions of Western civilisation to 
India migfht be classified under two general 
headings, namely;—^First, the political, industri¬ 
al and educational institutions, which have been 
actually established by the British, such as (a) 
representative government, (2) efficient 
administration, (3) progressive jurisprudence, 
(4) modem industrialism, and (5) functional 
education. Secondly, the social values and 
Kocial attitudes which have resulted from British 
rule as well as from clo.-se contact witih the West 
such as (1) peace and order (2) national unity, 
13) social justice, (4) personal liberty, (6) 
scientific attitude, and (6) art, literature and 
j)hilo8ophy. 

Fusion ®f Cuutubes 

The fusion of these cultural achievements 
have been taking place through the process of 
amalgamation and assimilation through the 
Vedic and 'Specially Buddhistic and neo-Hindu 
periods. • 'Hte pervading thought of the Indo- 
Aryan culture is that a unifying spiritual reality 
underlies this visible world, and the true philo¬ 
sophy of life consists in the search after this 
unity in the midst of all diversities. This 
dominant conception of Hindu civilisation has 
developed a great spirit of toleration. While 


attempting to preserve their own cultural ideals 
they respected otiher cultures, and often absorbed 
fhem into their own cultural system. This spirit 
of toleration has helped them to absorb all the 
indigenous cultural ideals and also to assimi¬ 
late all the subsequent cultures brought by the 
invaders and conquerors upto the tenth ceriluiy 
A.D. Thus the different races and tribes of the 
early periods, such as the Greeks, the Persians, 
the Scythians, and the Turks, were subsequently 
assimilated into the great mass of the Hindu 
population. 

The Muslim civilisation brought into India 
an altogether new cultural ideal, with it^ 
absolute and uncompromising monotheism, but 
there soon grew' a tendency even to fuse some 
of the culttiral ideals with those of the Hindu 
civilisation. Attempts w'ere made by some of the 
Muslim emperors, especially by Akbar, since 
the end of the 16th century, to give the Hindus 
the .sanie position in the State as the Muslim^ 
as well as by some religious teachers to unite 
the Hindus and the Muslims under one religion. 
Moreover, under British rule, uniform govern¬ 
ment introduced the same legal cod^, political 
institutions and industrial systems all over the 
country and helped in tlie integration of the 
Hindu and the Muslim cultures into some 
common interests. 

The most important factor in the develop¬ 
ment of this new civilisation in India is however 
the Renaissance movement, or the regeneration ot 
national life, of the early 19th century, not only 
in Art and literature but also in social, political 
and economic activities in general. Attempts 
have been made to adapt the new cultural 
achievements to new social institutions and new 
thoughts and ideals in the national consciousness. 
Moreover, some of the aims, a-spirations and 
ideals of the people have been integrated into 
new cultural ideals. Although the Renaissance 
movement itself has gained immense strength, 
it has been followed by several social movements 
with special reference to religion, reform, educa¬ 
tion, industry and government. All thest- 
movements are more or less conscious, cont^nuoua 
and organised activities with a viqw to eradicat¬ 
ing some outstanding social evils or reforming 
some old institutions or even to realising some 
new' social ideals and social values. 

The earliest social movements in India relate 
to religion, the most important of which are the 
Brahmo-^maj, the Axya-Samaj ' and the 
Ramakrishna Mission. All of them are the direct 
results of the contact wi1;h Christianity and 
Western civilisation and 'have exercised great 
influence upon the national lifq of India 
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Reform movements have mudh more tangible 
results than the religious movements. The lead 
in social reform movements was given also by 
the BrahmO'Samaj, which has done much in 
brining before the public the evils of diild 
marriage, caste and untouchability, enforced 
widowhood and t)hc purdah system. Most of 
these movements are now carried on by separate 
and independent organisations. Child marriage 
has been restricted by national legislation, Hindu 
wjdow marriage has been legalised and provision 
has also been made by Baroda State for divorce 
among Hindus. Movements, for the emancipa¬ 
tion of women Jiave been undertaken by women 
themselves. 

The most important movement for the 
elevation of the people to a high cultural level 
is that of education. Among the landmarks of 
the educational movement the most important 
are the following ;—h{ 1) tllie introduction of 
Western learning with English as the recognised 
medium, in the “ thirties ” of the last century; 
(2) the establishment of universities at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras in the “ fifties,” and at 
other towns later on; (3) the enactment of pri¬ 
mary educational Acts by 8 different provinces 
•since 1918, granting local governments option 
for imparting compulsory primary education; 
and (4) introduction of vernacular language for 
priniary, secondary and even liigher education 
in different provinces. As a result of the educa¬ 
tional movement, there has grown up in the 
eountiy a large number of educated people in 
•flifferent branches of learning, such as art, science, 
and philosophy, as well as in different learned 
pmfes.sions such as law, medicine and engineer¬ 
ing. Their intellectual activities liave been 
expres.scd in different scientific organisations and 
associations of history, economics, science, 
medicine', chcmistiy and law, and have helped 
the growth of a new social consciousness in India. 

The industrial systems arc still among the 
links which unite the inhabitants of a country 
into one or more groups. The greatest movements 
in the industrial organisation of the. counuy are 
<1) the gradual commercialisation of agricultui-e; 
(2) fhe revival of indigenous industries inclu¬ 
ding arts and crafts by the Swadeshi and the 
Khadi movements as well as by Government 
subsidies; (3) the rise of organised industry, 
which employed about five million workers by 
1937; (4) tlie rise of indigenous capital and 
enterprise, which has been taking an incrcasinf^y 
impoi’tant part in national industry and finance. 
(>ganised industiy has been followed by the 
rise of labour legislation and of the trade union 
movement. * 
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The last but not the least important sodial 
movement is that in connection with Govern¬ 
ment as represented by the Indian National 
Congress, the Indian Muslim league, and the 
Indian Liberal Federation. The Indian National 
Congress has, since 1885, exercised a* great 
influence in the development of the spirit of 
national unity as indicated by its success in the 
election of 1937 under the new Constitution, 
when the Congress captured seven out of eleven 
provincial Governments. As a result of the 
national movement in India as well as of 
adoption of more liberal policy by England, the 
Constitution of India has been made more 
liberal by the Govenunent of India Acts of 1919 
and 1935. By the Aet of 1935, the British Pro- 
nnees have been granted autonomy and 
provisions have als<T been made, thougli 
lemporarily poi^tponed for the duration of the 
War, for the federation of Indian States witii 
British Provinces under a Federal Government. 
Moreover, India has also been promised Domi¬ 
nion Status after the War, which, as reconstituted 
by the Statute of Westminster of 1926, is 
nothing short of independence except in name. 

As a result of these various historical events, 
there have grown up in India a new social cons- 
sciousness and a new national will, which an* 
being expressed in the working for universal 
compulsory education, social justice and equality, 
agricultural and industrial development, welfare 
of the inas>-ea, abolition of caste and untouch¬ 
ability, and the achievement of self-government, 
all of which arc among the important elements 
of this new civilisation. 

II. CULTI'RM* RECONSTUrCTION 

The rise of this new civilisation has raised 
the question of its reconstruction. While some 
of the .social movements arc themselves selective 
and reconstructive, the new civilisation require- 
a much more careful study with a view to guid¬ 
ing it in the desired direction so that it may 
become a potent moral and spiritual force for the 
benefit of Indian people in particular and of the 
whole humanity in general. 

Natitbb .and Function 

This new civilisation may appropriately be 
called t)he Indian civilisation in contrast to th(* 
existing civilisation, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
inasmuch as none of them represents the whole 
country or population or existing cultural 
aohievements. The new civilisation on the other 
hand represents the whole territory aqd popula¬ 
tion as well as her whole cultural wealth, whether 
Hindu, Muslim or Western. 
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The newness of this civilisation arises from 
the following facts:—(1) it is t)he synthesis of 
nil the existing civilisations in India; (2) it 
intends to apply all the achievements of art, 
science, and philosophy to the solution of its 
social, political and industrial problems rather 
than blindly follow her old traditional cus¬ 
toms, laws and institutions; (3) it is based upon 
the positive background of all social, political 
and industrial activities rather than upon the 
mystic and spiritual background of religion; (4) 
it proposes to build up an industrial and urban 
rather than agricultural and rural civilisation; 
and (5) it is concerned with the masses rather 
than merely with the classes as its subject-matter. 

The need of a conm.on civilisation arises 
from the fact that none of the existing civilisa¬ 
tions has or can become a common or 
comprehensive civilisation for the whole popula¬ 
tion of India. This new civilisation offers an 
opportunity to relegate religion to the private 
and sacred domain of individual conscience and 
group conviction instead of making it a national 
institution. Moreover, it facilitates the integra¬ 
tion of the best features of the existing 
civilisations as well as the elimination of those 
institutions which have been found by experience 
to be social evils. Finally, the very idea of it^< 
newness has a psychological effect. Human 
energy lies dormant, and it is only aspiration 
and awakening that can inspire a people to move 
forward, to achieve sometfliing for themselves 
and for humanity. Nothing can better inspire 
the younger generations of India into new 
activities of life than the ideals of realising new 
values in life and upbuilding a new civilisation. 

India is at a crossroad in her cultural 
development. After centuries of servitude, 
India is on the way to regain her national self- 
government, and to reor^nise her social, 
political and economic activities and institutions 
for the realisation of new values of life, for 
which she needs a comprehensive policy and 
elaborate programme. Tbe solution of the pro¬ 
blem of establishing harmony among various 
conflicting groups lies in the co-ordination of 
their cultural ideals for the purpose of achieving 
some common but higher values, aims, and 
ideals, whidi only a new civilisation can bffer. 

liie new civilisation in India has taken its 
rise at the world’s critical moment. Western 
civilisatidn has become vitiated by the over¬ 
growth of materialism and mechanism and has 
been followed by some of its worst evils in some 
countries such as racism, and dictatorship. 
Barbarism, terrorism and cruelty have been 
organised on scientific methods. The freedom 


of tihought, speech and action have been supres- 
sed and individuality which has been one of the 
basic elements of Western civilisation has been 
brought under the control of some dominating 
groups. Western civilisation is thus passing 
throu^ a very critical moment of its life and 
the whole humanity is calling for moral*fmd. 
spiritual regeneration. 

No country is in a better position than 
India to supply the urgent needs of the humanity 
and to build up a moral and spiritual civilisa<- 
tion for the benefit of herself and for the 
humanity in general. It is not meant to be said 
that India has already a ready-made moral and 
spiritukl civilisation which she can ^ve to the 
world. All that is claimed is that like her vast 
natural resources which have remained unutili¬ 
sed for productive purposes, as the present speak¬ 
er has shown, there also lie dormant enormoua 
moral and spiritual forces, which once gave rise 
to several religious and ethical systems, and 
which can even now be utilised by India for 
upbuilding a moral and spiritual civilisation for 
the benefit of her own people as well as of the 
mankind in general. It is for such a "civilisation 
that humanity looks upon India. 

Favourable Backgrounds 

For the development of the new civilisation. 
India offers very favourable backgrounds in 
geographical unity, ethnic similarity and cultural 
diversity. 

The territorial extensity of the countiy 
affords the growth of a very large population,, 
both the physical energies and mental faculties 
of which are essential for building a great anri 
complicated civilisation, specially in modern 
times. While the natural barriers at the frontiers 
separate India from the rest of tlie world and 
thus afford the growth of a distinct and particu¬ 
lar culture, the geographical uniformity within 
the country itself assures the development of 
uniformity in cultural ideal. The fairly rich 
supply of mineral, vegetable and animal resources 
indicate the possibility of her industrial greatnesa 
and national prosperity, and topogritphical 
variations and climatic fluctuatipns form the 
basis for the development of diversity in mental 
traits and cultural ideals. 

Like any other national group, Indian people 
has also been derived from a variety of racial 
stock, such as the Proto-Australoids, the Dravi- 
dians, the Indo-Aryans and the Moni^lians. To 
these must be added different sub-races whO' 
came to India during tihe historical times either 
as conquerors or immigribts. From the 6th 
century B. O. to the 6th century A.1>., Persiana, 
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Macedonians, S(^)rthianB, Partihians, and White 
Huns have invaded Northern India. In the 
midst of these diversities, there exists however 
some homogeneity among the peoples of India, 
either due to the effects of the environment or 
the inter-mixture of blood. ** Beneath the 
manifold diversity” says Sir Herbert Risley, 
”of physical and social type, languaf^, custom 
and religion, which strikes the observer in India, 
there can still be discerned a certain underlying 
uniformity of life from the Himalayas to ^he 
Cape Comorin. There is in fact an Indian 
character, a general Indian personality which 
we cannot resolve into its component elements.” 

Cultural contributions of these civilisations 
have already been described. It is necessary 
only to recapitulate and emphasise forae of the 
cardinal points of these contributions, which 
form the immediate social background of this 
new civilisation. 

The Hindus conceived the cosmic energy of 
Which this universe is an expression, as an 
eternal, infinite, supreme spiritual being, and 
attempted to realise it in terms of truth, good 
and beauty. This conception is of great signi¬ 
ficance even in modem times, when struggle for 
existence, rivalry and competitions and material¬ 
ism and agnosticism, predominate all social, 
political and economic activities, and man has 
scarcely any time to come to himself and to 
realise his inner self in its moral and spiritual 
aspects. 

The second cardinal point of this new civili¬ 
sation is the brotherhood of men or the moral 
and spiritual unity of all human beings, which 
thou^ perceived by the Hindus and preached 
by the Christians, was for tlie first time practised 
by the Muslims. There was no time in human 
history when t^e need of this message of Islam 
was so urgently needed as at present. In spite 
of the scientific truth to the contrary, “ racism,” 
“Aryanism,” and “Nordicism” have become 
prevailing doctrines in some countries and have 
also expressed in such "slogans as “ yellow peril,” 
” rising tide of colour ” and ” White Australia.” 
It is time to re-establish the essential unity of 
mankind not^nly in science, but also in social 
attitude, national law and international rela¬ 
tions. 

The third point of this new civilisation is 
the conception of democracy or t3ie common man 
as the oen^ of all social activities as developed 
in the West. Unlike. Greek, Roman, Hindu and 
other ancient civilisations. Western civilisation 
especially as developed during the past two 
centuiieB, has realim the importance of the 
conuuon man in social progress and preached 


the doctrine of liberty, equality and fraternity 
and advocated the establishment of equal ri^t 
and privily for all people. Nowhere is “there 
a greater necessity for the appearance*of the 
common man in the centre of social aoUviti^ 
than in India where by far the majority of the 
peoples are diseased, ill-fed, ill-clothed and 
illiterate and where they are penali^ by 
rigorous social custom, such as the caste and 
untouchability. 

FuNOAMBNTAL jPaiNClPLBS 

The reconstructive process of this new civi¬ 
lisation involves several principles, whidh may 
be classified under the following headings,, 
namely (1) the indi^dual and society; (2) 
development of individuality; (3) organisation, 
of the group; and (4) progressive social order. 

The new civilisation of India is based on 
two cardinal principles. First, the fullest and 
richest expression of the individual for the bene¬ 
fit of himself as well as of society in general, for 
which the individual dhould be given full oppor¬ 
tunity not only for the exercise of rights and 
enjoyment of privileges, but also for the discharge 
of duty for which he must be educated and 
trained. Secondly, the reorganisation of society 
on a new basis, where not only the classes but 
also iAic masses can ” live, breathe and have 
their being ” and where the rights and privileges- 
of humanity become accessible to the whole' 
po])ulation irrespective of race, caste and creed. 

The staiting point in this new civilisation, 
is however the development of individuality or the 
organisation of the conscious elements of a person 
into an entity. It is the development of the 
entire individual, including both his similarities 
and dissimilarities, which assures the continuity 
of social process on the one hand and offers the 
possibility of variation, innovation and progresa 
on the other. 

Between the individual and society stands 
the group. A group represents, however, not the 
persons composing it, but t|heir psychologicBl 
contents arising from actions and reactions of 
their inner ^Ivcs as well as between them and 
their environments and differing from mental 
contents of each person composing the groups 
The group is the connecting link between the 
individual and society. It is in fact the groups 
with which the individual comes jn direct 
contact. 

The most important lequircment for the 
development of this new civilisation is the 
establishmtat of a progressive social order. This 
new civilisation should be based on the positive 
background of science, both natural and sociaL 
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and should aim at the realisation, of such higher 
value of life as are dictated by religion in the 
broadcast sen.'^c of this term. 

The essential elements of this new civilisa¬ 
tion should be the following:—(1) riationality, 
as distinct from nationalist Le., a geographical 
unit as its base rather tfhan race or religion in 
view of the fact that India is a conglomeration 
of races and religions; (2) solidarity, which 
depends upon the unity, cohesion, and co¬ 
ordination of tihese divergent and diversified 
cultural elements of different civilisations in 
order to make it a strong and solid entity and 
to give it a new personality; (3) nationality or 
an objective attitude towards life instead of emo¬ 
tion and sentiments, in the solution of its 
jroblems; with the gradual mastery of man over 
limsolf and his environments, social development 
las been based more and more on scientific lines; 
(4) indmti^udism, or the application of science, 
tcchnologj' and business principles, to all pix)- 
ductive processes such as manufacturing, mining, 
lorcKtry, fishing, agricultun', ev(*n household; and 


(5) democracy, which alone can assure the full 
development of an individual and continued 
development of society; (6) tolet^ion or respect 
for the differences, both racial and social, among 
others; and (7) social progress or the evolution 
of society in some desired direction. 

Some of the criteria for the evaluation of 
social progress are health, wealth, education*and 
morality. Social progress must indicate, first, 
the improvement of racial stock and general 
healtJh, as indicated by the increasing longevity 
and freedom from diseases; secondly, increasing 
social wealth and national dividend and special¬ 
ly incrca->ing welfare, among th<i masses throu|^t 
more equitable distribution of wealth; thirdly, 
increasing desire for knowledge as indicated 
by greater pursuit of intellectual life; fourthly, 
increasing opportunities for the self-expression, 
.ami finally, increasing desire on the part of people 
for a selfless service to their fellow beings.* 

♦Sir .Sayiijirao Gackwar Prizr f-oclurrs (li-li\erf'll 
on thf* 7th and 8th Octol)Pf. 1940. 


PROF. C. F. ANDREWS’ EARLY DAYS IN DELHI 

By GOBIND BEHARI LAL 
IntvnuUional Neivs Service Scierice Editor, Xeir York 


As ONE- of the late Prof. C. F. Andrews’ first 
students at St. Stephen’s Mission College. Delhi, 
I have some still vivid memories of him. He w’as 
the Englishman, as Har Dayal was the Indian, 
who made the name of this college known in all 
India and oven in foreign countries. What a 
strange sequence that Mr. Andrews died in India 
shortly after he had mourned the death of Har 
Dayal in the United States. It is a story of the 
East and the West; that is, of their mutual 
interactions and blendings. Andrews started 
. life as a British patriot, Dayal as an Indian 
nationalist ; in the end, they seemed to have 
converged towards th»! same broad Humanism, 
the mother of a future possibility when all 
people in the world would be just. “ world 
citizens.” 

All India knows that Prof. Andrews, in 1906 
or so, came from England to assume the princi- 
palship of St. Stephen’s College, but after great 
effort he contrived to have that position accorded 
to Prof. Susil Kumar Rudra, a high-caste Hindu 
convert to Christianity who had* served the 
college for twenty-and-odd years. For the first 


time an Indian Christian became the head of the 
Mission College, established and controlled by 
a group of Englishmen in London and Cambridge, 
primarily interested in the promotion of Christi¬ 
anity among the Indians. The parUcular form 
of Christianity inculcated by them was British 
Protestantism. At St. Stephen’s College a 
definite “ feudal system ” prevailed. 

The first place was that of British Missio¬ 
naries, “ Padre Sahebs ”—the Principal and hi.- 
colleagues riie profes.<;or8, graduates of Cambridge 
University, mostly in ” theolo^ ”—^who looked 
picturesque and impressive in their clerical 
robes, black in winter, white in summer. Next 
to these good monks, for they wpre all celibates 
—<a fact calculated to impress tne laymen with 
their “ superior morality ”—^ranked the Indian 
Christian professors, like Mr. Rudra and Mr. 
Martin, 'llie third estate belonged to the heathen 
professors, Hindu and Moslem members of the 
Faculty who tau^ Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
Philisophy, Mathematics. 

Rev. Mr. George Hibbertware, the princi¬ 
pal, when I entered the cdUege, was a tall, lanky, 
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Bhy, nervous, somewhat as(Jhenic looking English¬ 
man who had graduated with hig^ honours in 
mathematics, had scientific interests and some 
leaning towards “ C^stian socialism”. He 
carried out experiments in telepathy, and became 
interested even in Yoga after he had seen a 
dramatic Yogic performance by a wandering 
swami. He seemed to admire Ruskin’s writings, 
particularly those criticising the current British 
economic system. 

The great national awakening had started 
in India; even Delhi, remote from Calcutta, 
held public meetings for “ swadeshi-ism.” Mr. 
Syud Hyder Risa, a senior student of the college, 
more than once startled Principal Hibbertware 
by his appearance in the guise of “a Moghul 
prince,” excitedly talking about “ India for the 
Indians.” He even started a " mashaira,” 
” Urdu poetry ” society, in the main hall of St. 
Step/hen’s College. Several of the Indian profes¬ 
sors, Christians and pagans, were Bengalis— 
including Mr. Rudra. They, unmistakably, 
leaned towards the new movement of which 
Bengal was the most conspicuous source. The 
barrier.s tliat had existed between the Christian 
converts and the rest of the Indians were melting 
away. One felt that at the college. 

vSuch was the changing scene when Hibbert¬ 
ware decided to return to England, and C. F. 
Andrews arrived in Delhi. The students had 
heard much about Prof. Andrews’ scholarship i 7 ii 
the classic languages, Latin and Greek. He was 
markedly a " literaiy man.” From the very 
beginning he placed before his students t^e goal 
of “perfect English.” He inculcated in us a 
feeling for the best English prose and poetry. 

“ English must be written and spoken by the 
ear,” he said. Of course, it had to be a cultured 
Englishman's ear. Robert Louis Stevenson's 
prose style, Tennyson’s verse, he held up as 
masterly models. For ideas, he praised Words¬ 
worth’s sonnets. But the greatest treasury of 
perfect English was tflie Bible, he told us. He 
taught us English literature as well as Christian 
theology, for everyone had to attend the “ Bible 
Class” 

One afternoon, a student asked him : “ How 
can you reconcile the teachings of the Bible with 
the concepts of modem science ? ” 

Prof. Andrews was taken aback, but gave a 
very adroit reply : “ Sir Gabriel Stokes, who is 
one of England’s most distinguished scientists, 
also, is a^devout Christian. He prays daily, 
attends ^e Church regularly.” 

It was better for him to talk of the Bible 
as wonderful literature than as a source book 
of sound knowledge about the world. In fact. 


in those days, Prof. Andrews’ yardstick of 
ability seemed to be proficient^ in English. He 
praised Prof. Rudra for speaking and writing 
faultless English. Ho expressed his surprise at 
not finding any errors of granunar or idiom in 
Romesh Chandra Dutt’s books. Early British 
Rule in India and India in the Victorian Age,, 
whicSi he had borrowed from the library of my 
classmates and cousins, Lalas Mul Chand, Maha- 
bir Chand and Prabhu Dayal of Delhi. 

Prof. Andrews had brought from England 
a cultured conservative mind. But he was no 
routineer by nature. He had come out to India 
to expand the empire of Christ as understood 
by the pious British Prot^tante. But he found 
an unexpected situat!u»<the awakening of Indian 
nationalism with all its far-reaching implications. 
He did not lose his temper. He was not check¬ 
mated or even partly frustrated. He decided to 
enter the fold of nationalism itself and, in some 
measure, determine its course. From his point 
of view it would be most desirable to keep Indian 
nationalism frw of such elements a'* these; mili¬ 
tarism, anti-Christian, anti-foreign tendencies 
and so on. On the positive side, nationalism 
itself might be made a vehicle of Christianizing 
India, “ in spirit ” if not in outer forms. 

In Gandhi-ism all this ^has been pretty nearly 
fulfilled. The mysterious hand of history was 
shaping things in India to suit Mr. Andrews. 
Nationalism in some of its most fervid forms, 
even before Gandhiji’s ascendency, had copied 
mudh from the Missionaries. After all, our 
“ swamis ” are patterned after the “ padre 
sahebs.” Prof. Andrews wry quickly under¬ 
stood that medieval Hindu and Moslem culture 
was in many way- similar to the medieva' 
Christian culture of Europe. 

Althougli Prof. Andrews never seemed to 
have mastered a single language of India, Urdu, 
Bengali, Marathi, he started the exploration of 
the Intiian mind through its most influential 
liter,iture soon after coming to Delhi. I jecall 
his inviting to tlhe college venerable Delhi 
scholars of Urdu and Persian, later on, he read 
translations of the songs of Kabir and other 
saints and reformers. 

He was apparently fascinated by certain re- 
j^cmbldnces between Italy and Greece of ancient 
and medieval epochs ,and India. 

Once I found him quite excited about 
Joseph Maszini’s book. The Duties of •Mari, be¬ 
cause of its religious tone. But ^mt was before 
Aurobindo Ghose rose on the firmament of 
India, as the ” Indian Mazzini.” 

Har Dayal used to say that the modern 
spirit was the product of “ The TTiree R.s ,df— 
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•revolution (politico-economic), reformation 
(socto-religious) and renaissance (of learning) 

Prof. Andrews, in those days when I was 
■among his students, had every sympathy with 
the “social reformers," who aimed at purging 
Hinduism of caste system and other medieval¬ 
isms. But did not seem to like the iconoclastic 
zeal of a Luther or Cromwell in the domain of 
Indian politics. In this field, he preferred the 
-ofter methods of the “ renaissance.” 

He was good enough to lend me a book 
which was The Life of Erasmus by an English 
historian, I believe, Froude. The purport of the 
book was that Erasmus had criticised the 
Catholic Church for the abuses which had accu¬ 
mulated in it, but h^d never left the Church, 
never attempted to oveathjew -it. Unwittingly, 
liowever, he had prepared the way for Luther 
the iconoclast. Said the biographer of Erasmus 
-omething like this: “ Erasmus had laid an 
■^gg and thought it was of a hen; Luther hatched 
it and brought forth a game cook." 

My comment to Prof. Andrews, which seem¬ 
ed to please him, was this : “ Our moderate 
.{loliticians have been laying an egg, but it is 
going to be hatched as a game cock—unless 
some thing is done soon.” Two other books in¬ 
terested him. They were both by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, whose name we had not even heard in 
-those days. A Modem Utopia and The New 
Machiavalli appealed to Mr. Andrews’ disposi¬ 
tion towards being the great amateur of a new 
politics, in the field of Indo-British rolationdhips. 

In the first three to five years at St. Step¬ 


hen’s College Prof. Andrews had prepared him¬ 
self for his future influential career in In^a. 
He developed a binocular vision; through com¬ 
parative studies of the histories and literatures, 
and socio-political controversies, of Europe and 
India. That was to become one of his greatest 
as-ets. He shook off many of the outward trap¬ 
pings of a Briti^ Protestant churchman; but he 
retained a monkish saintliness and a language 
deeply saturated with religious idealism. 

Even if, in this age of scientific sceptioiam 
and rationalism, he felt some doubts about the 
religious outlook, he knew as a statesman, as a 
man of action, that “ moralism,” raised to the 
verge of Godliness was a powerful weapon es¬ 
pecially in India. St. Francis of Assissi, Italy’s 
great saint of the early days of the Renaissance, 
by his service of the poor, added very greatly to 
the popularity and prestige of the CatnoUc 
Churdh which was then falling to pie<^. Prof, 
O. F. Andrews, from the v^ beginning of his 
career in India, comported himself in a wa^ toat 
raised the prestige of, not only the “Mission¬ 
aries,” but of Englishmen generally. After ail, 
through his unique art of an educator, he m^e 
himself an instrument in the shapingcof India’s 
and Britain’s, destiny. 8ome of his students, 
thus, learned from him, not merely the use of 
English, but also psychological subtlety and in¬ 
sight which make it possible for one to become 
influential even in a foreign country. Prof. 
Andrews became a genuine humanist, under the 
interaction of his own English culture and that 
of India which he sought from high and low, 
young and old. 
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THE HANDLOOM IN ORISSA 

By GRAMA-SILPI 


All abb agreed that not all the 50,000 looms 
in Orissa have work and the number of sueh 
is increasing. This is undoubtedly distressing 
and has agitated the minds of a few who take 
interest in rural welfare or are in touch with 
the village weavers. Some amongst these men 
pin their faith* in marketing as the one and 
the only step in reviving the hand-loom industry 
in the province. They want that Government 
should undertake marketing. These men, I 
venture to suggest, have not .studied the pro¬ 
blem in all its aspects. Production of khadi 
amounted last yi-ar to less than a lac of rupees. 
The looms almost wholly used mill yarn. From 
the import of yarn, it appears that cloth worth 
two crorcs of rupees was manufactured in 
Orissa. A good i)ortion of it must have been 
ayld. Wlaj sold the goods ? Private enterprise. 
So private organisalion or organisations do exist 
which hantilc yearly textile wortli two crorcs 
of rupees. And it is as well to remember that 
thi.s is not all, cloth is also imported into the 
province. Now, in the face of it, what purpo.^e 
is a Government marketing organisation to 
fulfil ? Is it to be an object lesson of efficiency 
to private organisations ? If so, I fear, it will 
perhaps fail. Successful business is an instinct 
which can hardly be created or instilled into 
one. Therefore, an organisational enterprise 
against individual effort stands little chance 
of success. It is well-known that there is a much 
larger trade in the so-called Bihar purdahs by 
private individualistic enterprise than the turn¬ 
over in them of the Government marketing 
organisation. A business must be run by a 
businessman. A successful business implies a 
successful businessman behind it. Is it likely 
that a Government sale organisation will 
attract a really successful businessman ? Such 
a posability is most remote, for a real business¬ 
man would uydoubte dly earn more in a private 
enterprise. What will then be the purpose of 
a maketing organisation run by the State ? 
Government departments the world over are. 
notorious for what is known as the red-tape. 
Their met^jod of work and that in the business 
world ar^ not identical. The former is entirely 
unsuited to business. Therefore, Government 
organisation in business should be, if anything, 
avoided. Then, ia ft the idea that the state 
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organisation should supplant private business ? 
As a rival it will not stand. If it is to replace 
private enterprise, is it realised what enormous 
working capital will be needed by such an 
organisation when the annual turnover is of 
two crores of rupees ? Is the province prepared 
to find the money ? What then is an organisa¬ 
tion with a petty sum of half a lac or a lac 
of rupees going Jj^acbjaifc ? I fear, nothing. 
True, a few provm^-Tiave such organisations; 
but if their figures are studied it will be seen 
that their business in rare cases exceeds two 
lacs of rupees. Yet one can well imagine what 
enormous capital must be invested in large 
provinces like the U. P., Bihar and the Punjab 
in the hand-loom industiy whem a small 
province ’like Orissa produces annually two 
crores worth of material. Has it also been 
realised that an organisation that markets 
goods must undertake to finance production ? 
Will the state in Orissa be ever able to find the 
fund for the purpose ? There will be point if co- 
oiK'iativc marketing were advocated to eliminate 
middleiiu'n, to teach weavers the advantage of 
working in groups sinking individual interests 
for the good of the w'hole. But that is not the 
l^osition, apart from the fact that co-operative 
marketing has not, so far, shewn promise of 
success in Orissa. On the contrary, past experi- 
onco is bitter and true co-operation in any of 
its a.spects hardly exists in the province. 

The Congress Government of Orissa had 
undertaken to market khadi as a State organi¬ 
sation. The question therefore naturally arise.s 
why should there be a marketing organisation 
for khadi. This is a pertinent query. The 
answer is—because khadi is a special commodity, 
new to (he market, and has therefore to be 
‘ pushed.’ When a new article is brought intfi 
the market, it is always ushered in with blasts 
of trumpets, and its introduction becomes the 
special, care of the organisation responsible for 
it. Similarly khadi. requires special attention. It 
was Introduced to the market not by a business 
concern but as a new economy by a, political 
body. As such, a marketing organisation was 
needed and the All India Spinners’ Association 
was born. Khadi is a rival of the textile 
industry off the power loom and therefore the 
existing textile business will not touch it even 
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with a pair of tongs. The private marketing art in most cases. In fact, it is vitiating the 
organisation iias run the concern with a great artistic sense of the people and, as such, is a 
deal of Bticccss so far. But the potentialities menace. Nevertheless, to the average buyer 
of the industry are so great that it deserves the newness is its attraction. «^4t is at this point 
unstifited state aid. For it solves to a great that aid to the handloom industry must come, 
extent the problem of unem])loyraent which is New designs, patterns, eolour schemes must be 
recognised as a direct charge of a state. TIu introduced retaining the basic foundation of the 
Ciovernmcnt of Orissa, therefore, rightly and old, which are too beautiful to be discarded 
with justice, undertook marketing of khadi. An outright. A great advantage of a decentralized 
alternative of equal value would be to give village industiy is that it can cater to indivi- 
financial aid to the private marketing organi- dualistic demand. Individual taste, requirement 
sation, that is, the A. I. S. A. of both the producer and consumer can have 

There is one i)oint which Is usually dis- full play under its conditions. The handloom 
regarded in the irulignation expressed over tin; industry is ideally placed in this respect. The 
exploitation of the weavers by the existing advantage should be fostered. Textile design- 
financing and inarkii^g concerns. Firstly, the ing should be a .special feature of state aid to 
weaver is not always>»f^itvd. The man who the industry. The second point to which 
supplies him the yarn hardly (sver keeiw more attention .should be directed is in raising the 
than a ten per cent for his labour; similarly prices of the milt product to the level' of the 
with the sale of finished goods. Often weavers priciis at w'hich the handloom goods sell. The 
have refused to form co-operative concerns for yarn comes from the mill, and the weaver w'itli 
supply of yarn for they gained no marked even a bare minimum as w'ages cannot place 
advantage thereby. His difficulty is marketing; his ])roduct in the m.nrkot for the same price at 
but that is due to causes other than any which the corresponding article made at the 
inherent in marketing as such, lie cannot mill sells. Unless, therefore, textile designing 
produce his goods at competitive prices, and regains life and jwiees are brought to the saftie 
ins designs and patterns arc fast getting out of Uwol the handloom imlustry is doomed, 
date. Secondly, marketing i.s a specialised Amongst other sugge.stion.s one that com- 
scrvicc. A class has been evolved by acquiring mauds certain number of adherents is that the 
knowledge and experience which is an asset to .scope of handloom and the power-loom should 
the industry anti a necessaiy link between the be defined so that each will have its own sphere, 
producer and the buyer. A craftsman is a 'i'his solution will cramj) both the industries, 
poor businessman. He needs an agent to Ojiinion is that the coarser cloth should be left 

supply him yarn and take the responsibility of to the handloom. Those who have seen th(' 
sale. This service is given him by a class of fine texture of the handloom products of some 

middlemen. Their number is large and tlu're parts of Bengal, Madras and Orissa will have 

appears no reason why this class should be no hesitation in totally rejecting any suggestion 

eliminated from the industry. Abuses should of this type of delineation. For skill, the 
certainly be prevented, but as a class it.s dis- harulloom weaver is certainly not inferior to 
appearance will not be to the interest of the his mechanical rival; if anything, he is superior 
industry. It must also be remembered that a in particular type of weaving. It will similarly 
co-operative marketing organisation will also be unfair to limit the handloom to the restricted 
require a staff and there is no reason to believe field of a luxury trade. Tlierc will be no justi- 
that the expenditure on its account will bo fication for such contraction of its field. In 
lower than a legitimate amdunt of profit that fact, any arbitrary delineation of field will 
•a middleman would earn. operate harshly perhaps on both parties. 

To revive the handloom industry assistance Fortunately, on one point there is perfect 
has to be given in two directions. The designs unanimity, that handloom as an industry must 
and patterns of the handloom product have be preserved. But it is clear that as it now 
become static. There is no life in theift. The stands, dependent on the mills for its raw 
monotony of age has crept in. It seems as if material, its extinction is only a matter of time, 
the creative instinct of the weaver has dried up. At best, it can only survive on the insignifi- 
The consumer too apears to have ceased to cant scale of a luxury trade. If it has to be 
provide the stimulus to his instinct, there is no saved, that is, retained as a major industry, 
demand for new patterns, new colours, new the mill industry must be penalised; there is 
designs. People so used to the old now look no other way. Even then the handloom will 
for something new which they get in the mill always suffer for certain «inevitable drawbacks 
made goods. 'Die new, unfortunately, is not of a far-fiung decentralized industry in an un- 
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tramelled competition against a highly centra* 
li%cd organisation. These handicaps may prove 
too severe in the long run. 'Hierefore, if the 
object is to preserve and further develop the 
handloom industry other ways must be found 
which will prove more effective. 

Jt is here that hand-spinning comes into 
the picture. Let not the handloom industry 
depend on its rival for its raw material. One 
of the greatest advantage that an industry 
can seek is to find its raw material locally. 
This is possible in the handloom industry. 
Let yarn be spun all* over the country. The art 
is simple. It is Sasy to acquire the skill. There 
is plenty of leisure for the average man and 
woman. It will also produce an addilional 
income. The handloom industry will then have 
no difficulty in obtaining its raw material, nor 
will any great organisational enterprise be 
required to make it available to the industry. 
Thus one of the greatest drawbacks of decentra¬ 
lized industry will be easily solved. Incidentally, 
the industry will give rise to another subsidiary 
industry much greater than itself. In 1930, 
the A. I. §. A. in Orissa gave employment to 
only 200 weavers whereas 6,000 spinners 
supplied the yarn. Throughout India, in 1938, 
the A. I. S. A. employed 18,632 weavers, but the 
number of spinners in that year was 2,81,880. 
The weavers earned nearly 12 lacs of rupees as 
wages, but the sum on account of the spinners 
amounted to over 21 lacs. The spinners have 
to use a part of their own yarn. So a good 
portion of the product of the loom will auto¬ 
matically find a ready market. In addition, 
every loom will find a local market close, by. 
Such local sales amounted to 17"6 p(!r cent of 
the total production in 1938 when for the first 
time attention was directed to popularise sale 
in the area of production. Local sales registered 
a rise of 90 per cent over the preceding year. 
When the required skill and efficiency in spin¬ 
ning is acquired, the handloom product with 
these two marked advantages will be easily able 
to hold its own against the mill product and, 
perhaps, in time, oust its rival completely from 
the market. The latter contingency need not 
be viewed witli alarm. Between the two, the 
handloom and hand-spinning will provide 
employment to an infinitely larger number of 
people than the power-loom can ever hope to 
achieve. And it is employment that the country 
needs and .not labour-saving devices. 

A prejudice exists among the weavers 
against handspun yarn. Highly skilled weavers 
are averse to this yarn. Their objection is that 
the yam is coarse, uneven and not strong. _ The 
prejudice is- based on the early efforts of intro- 



'ducing spinning. The yam, then, had the 
diefects mentioned. Great progress has been 
made since and khadi now extorts the greatest 
surprise and admiration from enitwhile 
scoffers by its quality and texture. Naridnalist 
India is fond of recapitulating with pride the 
days of the Dacca muslin, yarns of which would 
pass through a slender finger ring. That too 
was khadi, the yarn was hand-spun. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the old skill cannot 
be recaptured? Already yarn of 60 S is not 
very uncommon. All the beautiful, much 
admired designs and patterns of the old Orissa 
textiles have been reproduced in khadi. But 
prejudices die hard and great ignorance about 
khadi still prevails. It.j;^' true that yarn of 
the finer countseasily available, nor 
abundantly; but it is only a matter of time. 
Every industry has to struggle in the first few 
years before it gets established even with the 
best of goodwill from all quarters. Unfor¬ 
tunately, khadi was not only denied this 
advantage, but it still has to struggle uphill 
against great odds. Practical experience, how¬ 
ever, has left no doubt that, given regular 
employment, a weaver is too glad to weave 
khadi. The problem with majority of weavers is 
to find broad and it is only a few who are squea¬ 
mish. Some of the latter say that their looms will 
not take hand-spun yam because they are 
attuned to finer counts. The obvious retort to 
that is to ask them to change certain parts of 
their looms. Man cannot be a slave to his 
machine. But greater the skill acquired in 
spinning the quicker the prejudice will die. It 
has also to be remembered that the demand 
for finer cloth is very limited and therefore 
need not cause perturbation when planning the 
revival of a great industry. The mass of con¬ 
sumers use the coarse cloth of 16 to 20 S. 

Some say that by confining all activities 
to khadi succour is being denied to the majority 
of wcav(’r.«. But this criticism is of little value. 
The total sales in 1938-39 under the Madras 
marketing organisation of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment was below a lac of rupees. Obviously* 
that organisation could not have provided work 
to any appreciable number of weavers. The 
sales of a similar organisation of Bombay was 
Rs. l,lV,000. The Bihar sales amounted^ to 
Rs. 1,32,066. The extent of employment of 
weavers depends on the volume of business and 
not on its complexion, and a State naarketing 
organisation will not necessarily remove to any 
great extent unemployment amon^t weavers. 
The market of khadi is not so limited as some* 
imagine. The net sales in 1938 rose .to 
EU. 64,98,620 from Rs. 46,32,729 in 1937. . 
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Another complaint, born more of ignorance Industries Association we shall need 33 lacs of 
than prejudice, is that khadi does not last long, people if we supplied all our requirement by 
This may have had some force in the early days mill production, while we would employ 800 
of khadi when spinning was in its infancy, lacs if our supply were to come in the shape of 
That stage is now past at most places, though khadi. The Association further says that the 
beginners will always turn out poor material capital required by the mills would then be 
as spinning progresses, i.e., moves into new Rs. 300 crores, but on the cottage industries 
areas. But great improvement has been found basis the amount needed would bo only 72 
under tests held by the central organisation crores. This is the practical aspect of the econo- 
of the A. I. S. A. of samples from provinces in niics of khadi. We have to find employment 
the tensile strength of yarn. Durability rests and food for our millions of starved and half- 
on this strength and uniformity. Uniformity starved men and women. Here is a way of 
has reached the maximum of 100 .and the obtaining this. Should we or should we not 
majority lies in the eighties and nineties. In grasp it ? One who feels for "his countrymen 
tensile strength, the highest point reached is will have no hesitation in making the choice, 
eighties in Madras ah^fties, sixties and seven- The price of khadi is undoubtedly high, but 
ties are very oommon?^*'KS6TTfe arc constantly with increasing efficiency in production it will 
being made to improve the quality of yarn in all surely fall. The average price per yard of the 
its aspects and marked resulfs have been achiev- mill-made cloth in 1929 was 3*81 annas while 
cd. Also, the experience of khadi wearers of the it was 2-48 annas in 1936-37. The consumer 
present day definitely is that the hand-spun has to pay a price for the development of the 
and hand-woven material lasts as long as any industries of his country. Mostly the payments 
mill-made cloth, or cloth made by the hand- are indireol and escape notice. Nevertheless he 
loom with mill yarn. In fact, it lasts longer, pays. In the case of khadi it is a direct pay- 
The scoffer, however, should be careful in luent. Once this is realised, the objection to 
making his purchase when he should avoid the khadi on the score of price will lose value, 
spurious and buy only from the A. I. S. A. Again, after all, what is an average man’s 
stores or from certified agents. budget provision for clothing ? If each one of 

Khadi is an uneconomic proposition, why us will calculate what additional amount we 
should it be fostered ? This is often heard h.avc to pay for using khadi we shall soon find 
amongst the educated in economics. To them that it is not a sum that we cannot afford by 
the reply is that there is a practical aspect of adjustments elsewhere. It has to be remembered 
every problem and theories must be based on that every pic of it is giving food to a hungry 
facts as we find them. This is the only rational mouth. 

view that should count. What we find in India There are no cotton mills in Orissa. T'hcre- 
of the present day is mass unemployment. II ow fore, by advocating khadi we are not acting 
is it to be relieved ? Some say, industrialise the ]>rpjudicially against another industry of the 
country. Though industrialisation has been in province. This is not a narrow parochial view. 
India for the last 40 years it has made negli- Why should not each province be self-supporting 
gible effect on employment. Take', the textile in its essential requirements when conditions 
industry which today supplies 65 per cent of existing within the country favours their 
the demand of the country. India has a very production ? This should be the aim of every 
high place amongst the greatest cotton province in India. As a matter of fact this is 
manufacturing countries of the world. In 1938 one of the fundamental problems of India as a 
the mills* production amounted to 4,090 million whole and perhaps of the world. There should 
yarns, yet the industry gave employment to be planning and control of production the 
only 4,38,000 hands. Though it is very difficult world over. Orissa is in a favourable position 
to precisely estimate the handloora production, in the matter of textile. She has bo cotton mill 
and authoritative source placed it at 1,600 million industry, whereas the handloora industry is 
yards in 1938. Employment here was confined large, skilled, efficient and has a future, 
only to the weavers, the mills supplied the Undoubtedly the mill industry is cutting across 
yam. Now turn to khadi. In 1938 the total the path of the handloora industry. Therefore 
production of khadi was only 12^ million yards, the latter needs protection. In givipg protec- 
but the industry gave employment not only to tion there need be no false qualms of conscience. 
18,632 weavers and 6,747 other artisans inclu- It should be adequate and effective, 
ding ginners, carders, dyers and printers but It is about time that thoughtful' people in 
also to 2 lacs and 82 thousand of spinners. Utkal turned their attention to the possibilities 
Based on a calculation of the All India Village of the khadi industry. What is required is a 
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dispassionate study of the subject. All 
prejudices must be shed. True, it began as 
an emblem of a political party, but that should 
not condemn it if it has merit. Besides, it 'has 
long ceased to be solely identified with the 
Congress. Other organisations, both political 
and ^on-political, advocate khadi. Men and 


women with no interest in politics use it. 
Lately Government of India allowed their 
contribution to the Orissa Government to be 
utilised in marketing khadi. Hand-spuii and 
liand-woven material is held in esteem in 
practically all countries of the world, not 
excluding the country of the British. 


AEROPLANES IN ANCIENT INDIA . A FANCY OR FACT ? 

By T. V. SlTBRAHMANl^AM, b.a. 


f-i-iAUCBB says that “ tftie won! shonid bo cousin 
If) ihe deed Sir Waller Raleigh remarks that 
in a wider sense the word is always cousin to 
I he deed ” and that" man’s imagination is limited 
by the horizon of his experience.” If these 
statements are universally true and are appli¬ 
cable to all writings of all ages and all countries, 
then there is reason to believe that there wTre 
aeroplanes <ind flying chariots in ancimt Ind'a. 

In many ancient Sanskrit woi-ks of India 
there arc i)lenty of references to Vimanas or 
(lying chariots. 

In the Ramayana, the Rakshasa king of 
Tjanka (Ceylon), Ravana is said to have pf)sse-;- 
sed a beautiful vimann by name' Pushpaka. It 
is in this viviana that he carried away Sita, 
w'hen on the w'ay, he had to encounter in the 
sky with the mif^ity vulture, Jatayu. It is in 
the same vehicle that Bri Rama returned from 
(kylon to Ayodhya fOiidh) after slaying Ravana 
in a baltle. It is said that the Pushpaka vimma 
carried back not only Sri Rama and his wdfe 
but the whole of the Vanara army. Think of 
its carrying capacity! 

In the Mahabharaia there are frcqucnl 
references to hordes of aeroplanes clouding 
the sky and watching (he battles and fights 
below on the terra firraa. There are no records, 
however, to sliow that these aeroplanes w'cre 
employed for raiding or bombarding : they were 
simply’pleasure-cruisers of the air. 

In the same wmrk there is an interesting 
anecdote of a Gandharva (superman) carrying 
away as captives all the Duryodhannites 
.(Hundred Princes) in his vimma. On his way 
through air the captives cried out for refuge 
and hearin’g their cries, Arjuna, the famous 
archer, is said to have stopped the course of the 
vimana with a single arrow. The beauty with 


regard to this vimana is thal with the hit of the 
ill row it did not fall to the ground, as modem! 
ones do, but only ceased to proceed further. 

In the Bhagavata also there are many des¬ 
criptions of vimana.'i and flying chariots. All are 
known for their great speed and cairying capa- 
cily; but nothing is there to s'ho'.v what the 
nature of the force employed to ])r('pel them 
w'as and the details of their oonstruetion. 

Since there arc neither historical records nor 
ai’chaeological remnants to show whether such 
aero]ilanes actually existed in India or not, and 
since the wmrld, requiring fach and figures, re¬ 
ject and not believe what they cannot prove, 
(be above references wdll be considered by most 
of us only as the creation of poetic imagination 
and not as reality. 

The siatemont that ‘ man’s imagination is 
litnited by the horizon of bis experience ’ there¬ 
fore, cannot be applierl word for wmrd to all 
\vriting.s—especially to the imaginary w'orks of 
poets, wd)o, as Shakespeare .«ays, can ‘ give to 
airy nothing a loeal habitation and a name 

Those who believe in t*lie theory of reincar¬ 
nation and the cyclical deluges, those who 
bolieve that man carries with him faint 
remembrances or experiences of his past gene¬ 
rations and those who believe in the rotation of 
civilization and scientific advancement a climax* 
at one time and deterioration at another—can 
agree wdth the above statement in its entirety; 
for. in the course of the millennium there is 
nothing' man has not experienced or imagined. 
But to (he ' moderns ’ who spurn philosophy as 
idle and measure life in a short span with a 
birth at one end and death at another, the state¬ 
ment if reversed to read as ‘man’s experience 
is limited by the horizon of his imagination ’ 
will appcai> more realistic. 



SCHEDULED CASTE REPRESENTATION IN 
THE BENGAL ASSEMBLY 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


The Communal Decision, miscalled the Com¬ 
munal Award of the late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was publishod on the 18th of August 1932. Very 
soon after began Mr. Gandhi’s epic fast, and tftic 
Award was modified by the Poona Pact, with 
regard to the nipresentation of the Depressed or 
the Backward castcsN^nflflf it the representa¬ 
tion of the Depressed "tHa^scs or castes was 
increased from 10 to 30 in Bengal; but it was 
to be through joint-electorates, with reservation 
for them. 

Writing in The hfodern Reviev) for April 
1932, we said : 

“Another tffret of RivinR separate i-pprosontalion 
to tlie OHtirc prmip of Deimjssod CIa.sso,s will be (o lielp 
certain castes to Ret ulmast a monopoly of representa¬ 
tion to the exclusion of otlier castes. Oiir meaning will 
be clear from the foIlowinR table .showing the re.spcctive 
number of Namsisudras, and other Depressed Classes in 
the districts named below : 




Total 


Other 


Total 

D('i)re.'«!(!d 

Nama¬ 

Depri’S-'-ed 


Ifindus 

Cia.ssc.s 

sudras 

Classes 

Dacca 

1,069 

447 

257 

190 

Faridpore 

816 

495 

411 

84 

Ikikarganj 

754 

373 

330 

43 

Khulna 

727 

481 

228 

256 

Jessore 

656 

358 

179 

179 

“Thus. 

Namasudras, being 

the most 

numerous 


single caste in the above live districts, ari‘ either in 
.absolute majority over the other dejiressed classes, or 
in sufficiently large majority to prevent the return of 
other depressed caste members to the legi.slalure, if 
separate electorates bo conceded to the depre.ssed classes. 
It is perhaps for this rciison that the Namusndra repre¬ 
sentative in the Bengal Franchise Committee, the Nama- 
sudra witnesses before the Lothian Committc’c and 
most Namjisudra as.sociat.ions have pressed for sf'paralc 
representation, as opposed to reserved seats in the local 
legislature. 

" What we have stated above about the Namasudras 
may be true of other castes in other areas. 

4 > * * 

“ We shall now deal with the suggestion o£ reserv¬ 
ing seats for depressed classes. Thi.a reservation, we 
presume, will bo proportional to the numerical strength 
of the respective castes. Suppose the strength of the 
Council w increased to 500 with 50 million people. 
Every 1 lac will have a seat. Even then the smaller 
castes like the Koiris will have to wait for 40 years 
before they can take their turn in the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. Sometimes, when the turn for a paiticular caste 
comes, the electorate will be forced to make a selection 
of 'some half-educated man in preference to really 
qualified men; out of the 2 Garos who are literate 


in English in preference to the Missionary who educated 
them. The Bauds are 3 lacs strong, and as such en¬ 
titled to 3 representatives. The electorate will have to 
make choice out of 104 literates in English, of whom 
perhaps half are minors. If it is sureested that seats 
be reserved for the depressed classSs porportional to 
their aggregate total strength, i.e., in the proportion of 
Hi out of 46, there is no virtue or merit in the su^es- 
tion, excepting that of depriving to a certain extent the 
highly educated caste Hindus from getting into the 
Irgislaturo its representative of the depressed classes. 
I’liose castes among the depressed classes, who are 
either most numerous or most educated, will mono- 
poli.se the rcprescnUition in the legislature to the ex¬ 
clusion of the minor and more backward castes.” 

Althouf^h there is theoretical difference 
Ixdween reserved seats and separate representa¬ 
tion, tAie practical effect in Bengal^is almost 
nil, because of the primary elections or selections 
of a panel of four scheduled caste men being 
confined to them. Unfortunately for the 
country our above anticipations have come true; 
out of the 8 scats reserved' in the above five 
districts, where the Namasudras are in a majori¬ 
ty over the t)ther depressed classes, 6 if not 
7 (as we are not sure about the caste of one of 
the members, but who is reported to be a 
Namasudra) scat's arc captured by them. It is 
(jnly in Khulna the Namasudras Nhare the honour 
wit'll a Pod or Paundra-Kshatriya, 

According to the Scheduled castes Order 
issued under the Government of India Act 1935, 
7(> castes are included in (he Schedule for 
Bengal. Excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
where the present Reforms do not work, the 
strength of all the Scheduled Caste's in Bengal 
is 9,124,925 according to tihe 1931 Census. Tlie 
individual strength of some of these scheduled 
castes varies from 19 Hos, 28 Kans, 44 Dhenuar, 
203 Bhinjia, 876 Halalkhors to nearly % lakh 
Pods, 15 lakh Rajbanshies, and 21 lakh Nama¬ 
sudras. There arc 11 Scheduled castes which 
number less than 1,000 each; and the total of 
tihesc eleven castes come up to 3,186 only. We 
wonder-why the Naiyas and Kichaks, numbering 
respectively 3 and 2 males each havp Been left 
out of the Schedule, although they were inclu¬ 
ded' among the untouchables in the Census 
Report, perhaps as no fem8||Je Kichaks or Naiyas 
were found anywhere else, llhese castes (which 
according to some were manufactured in the 
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Census Office) were left out on mature consider¬ 
ation. 

Although there are 76 castes in the Bengal 
Schedule, only 14 of them produced candidates 
at the primary elections held in 1937. Seven 
Scheduled castes, each with a strength of more 
than a lakh, did not or could not produce any 
candidates. Thirty seats, as stated before, are 
reserved for the depressed or the Scheduled 
castes. For every seat, four Scheduled castes 
erfhdidates are to be elected to the panel through 
the primary elections. The following caste.s 
produced the number of candidates noted against 
their names in 4he primary elections • 


Name of Caste 


No. of Candidaies 

Bagdi 


3 

Dhobu 


6 

Dasadh 


1 

Jalia Kaibartta 


3 

Jhalo Malo 


7 

Kiisthu 


1 

Muclii 


4 

Niiiiiaaudra 


44 

Piitiya 


1 

Patni 


1 

Pod 


13 

Itajbangshi 


22 

Santa! • 


1 

Sunri 


.. 22 

14 


128 

Of these 128 candidates, 

28 withdrew their 


oandHlature, and the nomination papers of ns 
many a’s 12 were rejected, with the ri'sult that 
23 seats out of the 30 reserved for the Scheduled 
castes, were filled up without any oimtcst. Thus 
the caste Hindus could not get any opportunity 
of voicing their opinion in the final election of 
those 23 gentlemen. 

There were contests for the remaining 7 
seats, 36 candidates contested the primaiy elec¬ 
tions-—of these 4 forfeited their deposits. The 
percentage of votes polled to t)hc number of 
Scliediiled caste electors in these primary con¬ 
tests varied from 20-32 to 36-2; and the average 
was 27-03. The provincial average of votes 
polled at the final elections was 40-5 per cent. 
Thus the percentage of the Scheduled caste elec¬ 
torate* which voted at the primary elections was 
rather low—was it due to apathy on the part 
of the electors, a Sunri voter, for example, not 
caring to vote for a Pod candidate, or lack of 
personality in the candidates ? 

Women electors are not expected to vote in 
the same strength as men. In the final elections, 
only 6-2 per cent of women electors voted n< 


against the general percentage of 40*5; or 
roughly one woman voted out of every ei{^t. 
In the primary elections, only 0*6 per cent of 
women electors voted as against tile average 
percentage of 27-03; or roughly one woman voted 
out of every 45. The number of Scheduled caste 
women electors in the coutestodi constituencies 
was 18,947; of these 114 only cxcercised their 
franchise. 

In 6 constituencies for the 7 seats (1 being 
a 2-membered constituency), there were contests. 
In 5 cases, the gentlemen who topjwd the polls 
at the primary elections, were finally elected at 
the general election. The caste Hindus either 
di<l not, or could not interfere with the first 
choice of the Scheduled pastes. Of the two 
other cases, in oifc^-.ooe ''^ho was second at the 
primaiy election was finally elected at the 
general election—ihe did not poll at the final 
election even the number of votes he polled at 
the primary, we do not know the exact reasons 
of the fall of his popularity, but that the caste 
Hindus had iKithing to do with it is self-evident; 
in tlu! other one who was fourth at the primary 
was finally elected (this was the 2-inembcred 
oohstituency) —and the caste Hindus may be 
said to have *had a hand in his final election. 

Tims so far as the results of the First 
(Jcncral Election under the new Constitution 
are concerned, only in one case out of thirty, the 
caste Hindus may be said to have any hand in 
tjic final election of the Scheduled caste candi¬ 
dates. 

Of the thirty Scheduled caste M.L.A.s in 
Bengal us many as 10 or 11 are Namasudras; 
3 or 4 are Pods and 7 or 8 arc Rajbangshies. 
These three castes cannot claim more than 14 
seats out of tlie 30 reserved for the Scheduled 
castes on their total population strength. The 
total population of the Scheduled castes in 
Bengal i-s 91 lakhs, out of which Namasudras are 
21 lakhs, Hajbansihics 15 laklis and Pods 7 lakhs. 

Out of the 76 Schcdulocli castes, 14 produced 
candidates; and 6 or 7 castes were finally elec¬ 
ted. The actual number is immaterial; as was 
anticipated many castes cannot produce proper 
candidates; and amongst those w^ho can or do 
produce candidates, some castes being in a hope¬ 
less minority, can never hope to be successful. 
In our* humble opinion the time has come when 
the question of tlip representation of the differ¬ 
ent depressed castes, as well as the question of 
reservation of scats for the Scheduled‘castes as 
a whole should be re-examined. 



SOME EUROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN SIND 

Bv A. B. ADVANI, m.a., ll.b. 


Ackoxs Iho pages of tlic lii&tury of Siiul wiili its 
hordes of Arab, Moghul, Afghan and Hindu 
personalities who figure therein, flit occasionally 
the names of Niccolao Manucei, (.'harles Masson, 
.lames ffowell, He.'t and other Europeans wliose 
names are obliu'rabid by the dU't of time, 
lake faded leaves of old forgotten books and 
records, they lie unknown and forgotten in the 
limbo of the pa.sl^ except perhaps by some, 
curious student of i!fimiyI?'tU)ry, poiing over 
musty and moth-eaten files and documents in 
some neglect(Hl archives, the repositories of much 
valuable information about fhe past. 

Though in Northern as well as Soulliern 
India, the European adventurers crovvdc'd round 
the flag of the Moghul Emperor, or Tipoo Sultan, 
or Maharaja Huujeetsingh, yet very few of them 
drifted to the unhap]iy valley of the Indus. 
Perhaps Sind offered few temptations to these 
soldiers of fortune. This paper deal- with 
some of those European adventurers, who either 
passed through Sind, or remained here for a 
while and then puslu'd foiward to “ fresh fields 
and pastures new. ” 

No doubt llu're miNt have been Eurupc'an 
adventurers in Sind behu'e Niccolao Manucei 
with whom this paper starts, but the informa¬ 
tion aboui them is so scanty and unreliable that 
we do not consider it proper to mention them. 
Pi'rhaps a i)atient and long rescuirch work in the 
PortugiH'se and Dutch archives will throw sonu' 
light on the adventurers of those nations vViio 
came t.o Sind in the distant past. 

Nh'cooao Mant cx,! 

Manucci’s Storla Do Mogar in four volumes, 
is a mine of information and gives a detailed 
account of this Italian adventurer’s life. 
‘Manm'ci was born in 1039 and at the ag(! of 
fourteen having “ a passionate desire to sec the 
woHd, but as my father would not allow me to 
leave Venice, my native place, T resolved, to (piit 
it in some way or anotHier.”^ In 1033 he 
secretly boarded a ship bound for Smyrna and 
attaching himself to Viscount Bcllomont, an 
English nobleman, then on his way to Persia and 

1. A Pepys of Mogul India, being an abridged edi¬ 
tion of the Utoria Do Mogor of Niccolao Manucei, 
translated by William Irvine, p. 1 and jf. 


India, he followed him through Asia Minor, 
Pcisia and finally India, meeting with 
st;\'eral advenlures on the way. Both Bcllo¬ 
mont and Manucei remained at Surat 
for about four mont'li-; from .January to April 
JG55 and then left for the Imperial Court at 
Delhi. Oil the way, at Hodal; Bcllomont died 
and Manucei was left all alone to shift for him¬ 
self as best as lie could. But he wa.s a youth of 
considcrahle resource and with the help of a 
Erendlmian (Ilodio Mealier and Dara Shikoh’s 
secreliuy W'azir Khan, he soon found employ¬ 
ment as an artilleryman in the seivice of Prince 
Dara. At tliis time, at the Moghul court, any 
foreigner who could handle or boast of knowing 
a gun, at once foiiiul favour in the royal eyes, 
tlu-ri' being a craze for employing Europeans in 
the Moghul army. ]\Ianucci’s salary was fixed 
at I»s. 80 per month and he was gi.xsn a dress 
of honour and a horse. Soon after Sha'h .Jahan 
fell ill and his four sons made preparations to 
seize the throne, Ii is outside iho scope of this 
article to deal with tlu; wars and intrigues which 
took ])lace after Sliali .lahan’s sickness. After 
sustaining a si'vere defeated at Dharinat, Dara 
lied to Agra and l.hcnee to La*hore, relenthissly 
pursued' by Auraugzeb. Till Dara’s death in 
IG.VJ, Manucei followed his varying foitunes, 
refusing to transfer his alkgianeo and services 
tt) .'Vnrangzeb. From Lalioro to Multan and 
then to the raid-river island-fort of Bukhiir, 
Dara fled accompanied by Manucei. When Dai a 
and his followers arrived opposite the fortress 
of Bukliur, word was received (hat Bahadur 
Kliaji, Aurangzeb’.s general, liad arrived ciuite 
near. Dara sent some 2,000 selected men, 
J’atliaiis, vSayyuds, Mogjhuls, Hajpiits, including 
some twenty-two Europc-ans of different natio¬ 
nalities to Bukhnr to hold out against 
Aurangzeb’s army. Manucei writes : 

“ When I knew of thiH order : I preseutod myself 
before Dara, and urgently be.sought him to take me 

along with him. I renewed my application with 

protestation.s and rnti'eatie.s added to tears, indications 
of the grief I felt at our .separation, asking him to leave 

all tlu re.st behind him and take me along with him. 

I wa.s overcome with tears and sighs at, this parting, 
and, seeing the downcast state in which I was quitting 
the presence, he called me back. Ho then made me 
Captain of the Europeans, and ordered them to give 
me 5,000 rupees to divide among my men, and doubled 
my pay." 
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Dara set out for the port of Sindri in the 
south-east of Sind and from there he sailed for 
Gujerat. Tlie siege of Bukhur now began in 
earnest. The island of Bukhur, we learn, was 
975 paces long and 553 broad. In the middle 
was a tower overlooking both the banks of the 
river. On the east lay Sukliur, on the west Rohri 
and*t 0 wards the north there was the small island 
of Khawja Khiar. In the fortress there was 
plenty of artillery and munitions of war, besides 
a t!ondderablc quantity of gold and silver and 
precious stones. In haste, Dara had also loft 
behind some ladies who had accompanied him, 
and his two gi’rmdsons. The attack began witOi 
two batteries mounted with cannon doing great 
damage. But Dora’s artillorymcn stoutly re¬ 
plied and under cover of their own artillery 
sallied forth, rushing into the enemy’s trenches, 
killing and (hr.droyiug all whom they found there. 
The enemy found it impossible to overcome by 
force of arms .such giillant I'oc.s. So they shot 
arrows in the fortress with letters attadhed to 
them in whicli the European artillerymen were 
invited to abandon the service of Dara. One 
night one of the arrow.' 'hit Manucci on the 
shoulder w^iile he was sitting in his bastion. 
He took the arrow to the commandant of the 
fort who reveavded him for hi.s fidelity. The siege 
Went on and the besieged garrison were in sore 
straits. Food became so scarce that Manucci 
bought (wo (‘.lives for six hundred rupees, ])aid 
thirteen rujices for one cluck(;n. An ounce of 
butter cost one niiice. Aurangzeb’s governor, 
Khalilullah Khan, made further overtures to the 
Bukliur garrison who got so enraged thav it was 
decided to teach him a le«son. A letter was 
written to Khalilulhdi K'iian by Primavera, the 
commandant of the Bukhur garrison that the 
desired agreenumt would be enteicil inlo if 
Khalilullah Khan himself came down from 
Laliore. Overjoyed at thi.s outward weakening 
of the Bukhur force, Khalilullah Khan hurried 
down to Bukhur and sent a very civil letter to 
Primavera. This brave and loyal soldier ordered 
Manucci to load a cannon uj) to the very 
muzzle with horns, old shoes and such other 
rubbish., A letter was written to Khalilullah 
Kihan to* the following olTect: 

“I hold few wordy with yon. for 1 am grciitly amaz¬ 
ed at you, and I hope to sniiiivly your want, having been 
all your life a pimi> and u.'sed to shoc-be.atings from 
women. Herewith what you deserve, I offer you a 
present proportioned to your merits.” 

When 'it seemed that Khalilullah Khan 
must be reading (he letter in his camp, Manucci 
wa 5 told to fire the cannon, covering the enemy’s 
tent with the charge* it contained For forty 
days more ^fter this incident the siege went on. 


T 

In the meantime Dara had been defeated anl 
captured and was being taken up the river as 
a prisoner*. Realizing tliat in all probability, the 
reduced garrison would come to a miserable end, 
Dara was pursuaded to write to,Primavera : 

“ Unfortunate in the one for whom yoif fought, I now 
request and require you to deliver up the place.” 

This was a sad end and Primavera 
wept at seeing ihc letter. After getting an 
assurance for the safety of the garri.:On from 
Aurangzeb’s army, tlie fort was surrendered. 
After fiftf'cn days the Bukhur garrison embark¬ 
ed in some boats and voyaged up the river to 
Multan. Thus Manucci passed out of Sind. As 
wc arc not concerned with his further adventures, 

wc will pass on to Vlic next-fiuropean adventurer. 
••• "" 

Charles Masson 

At the time (1826) when nothing or very 
rule wai known about Sind there appears on 
tlie scene, a dynamic personality in the shape 
of (.3'liarlcs Mai'son, the maed traveller, geogra¬ 
pher, archaeologist and numismatist. Before 
Massc.n, no doubt Mr. Smith, Pottinger and 
others had come to Sind, voyaged up the classic 
river, the Indus, but they had not gone beyond 
Hyderabad. To Ma son then, we are indebted 
for a detailed account of Sind’s .-ocial, economi¬ 
cal and political aspects. He was a sn)all man, 
not very sociable and with his grey eyes, red 
beard and the hair of Ids head close cut, he 
m'ght ('asily have been mistaken for a German.* 
Mas.son let out that he was an American gentle¬ 
man, be'onging to the state of Kentucky, and 
(hat he had been absent for Si.veral years from 
Ids emmtiy.* But was he really an American, 
who filled with wanderlust, wandered through 
Sind, the Punjab, Afghanistan and Persia, 
always in native dress, gathering muc'h curious 
lore, m.'iinly archaeological and numi.«matical, 
and illuminating the history of the-e countries 
from the misks of oblivion ? Sir Thomas 
Holdicli tells US'* that Masson dressed in Afghan 
clothes, in iho role of Afghan traveller, but more 
or less ’gnurant of the Afghan language, wan- 
(kred through Sind, Baluc^dstan, Afghanistai? 
and other countries, “ living with the people, 
partaking of tlieir hospitality, studying their 
ways, foili ng their pursuits, discussing their 
politics,.” 

“He lived a stmnge life in (hose (lays. No one 
.since his time h.ss rubbed shouliloi's with Afghan and 
Halueli, intimately associating himself with all their 

2. Grey : European Adventurers in Northern India, 
pp. 188 and *208. 

3. Ibid., p. 179. 

4. lloraich : Gates of India, p. 346, et. seq, ^ 
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simple'•and savage ways..,. Absolutely penniless, yet 
meeting with a rough hospitality and real kindness now 
and then, and ever absorbing with a most marvellous 
power of digc.<»tion all that was useful in the way of 
information. It was quite as often with the low¬ 

est of tHe gang tus with the leaders that he found him¬ 
self most intimately tiasoeiutcd_ 

• " Nothing .seems to have come ami.s,s to his inquiring 
mind. Archamlogy, numismatics, botany, geology, and 
hwlory_it was all new, and an inexliaustible oppor¬ 

tunity Lay before him. lie certainly matle good use of 
it.... The route (which he eiwsed and re-cro.s.sed) 
is de.seribed with surprising exactitude, and it has only 
lately been possible to verify step by step the road he 
travelled. He coidd hardly ha\(' carried about volumes 
of notes with liim.” 


climatic conditions, hard life, disease and drink 
was appalling.® No wonder an educated person 
like Masson deserted and disguising himself as 
an Afghan traveller took to the unbeaten tracks, 
in Sind, Baluchistan, Afghanistan and other 
countries. Masson’s personal narrative starts in 
1826 with these words : 

“ In the autumn of 1826, having traversed the Raj- 
pul Slates and the arid wa.stcs of Bikaner, I entered the 
(lescrl frontiers of Bahawalpur.’” 

Wc will now follow him and his adventures 
as narrated by himself in his book, Narrative 
of Variom Journeys in Bahochistan, etc. 


So much for the eulogisni of Sir Thomas 
Holdich, ^ 

It has reeently bd»n that this extra¬ 

ordinary person was formerly a jirivate in t'he 
3rd troo]) IsL Brigade of the Bengal Artillery, 
his real name being .lames Lewis. He ,serve(l 
with his troop at the siege of Bharatpur and 
shortly after deserted and went to the Punjab'* 
We have only to read about the condition of the 
.soldiers employed in the service of the East 
India Comi)any at this time, to realize why 
Private James Lewis alias Charles Masson 
deserted. At this period, military serviee in 
India was a life engagement and a man de.serting 
from tftic Comi)any’s service was ju-t like an 
escaped convict from any penal settlement. The 
pay of the Corap.any’s soldier was about 14 
annas a day, to which was added rations and a 
free issue of two drams of rum i)C'r day. The 
soldiers were pennitted a considerable amount 
of freedom off duty, and t« make what female 
connexions they chose, without the ceremony of 
marriage unless they married Eurojjeans or 
Eurasians. Flogging for slightest otfences 
was common, StK) lashe.s b(‘ing a favc uriie 
number. The humiliating part of this 


In tlhc beginning of 1829, Masson joined a 
caravan from Candhar and proceeded towards 
Shikarpur. He was badly in need of clothes, 
his old postin having become so full of rents, 
that evoiy day for about three hours he was 
oceupied in repairing it with varieiisfy coloured 
tlireads. The patched-up garment presented a 
mo:t singular and ludicrous sight. Beside.?, duo 
to a toilsome trek of several marches, his shoos 
had got so worn out that they wore fairly fall¬ 
ing from his feet.** After halting at Rojan a 
border town between Kalat and Sind, Masson 
reaohed .lagan where Kasim Shah, the governor 
of Sliikarpur, haj)pening to be there, met him 
and sj)()ke nicely with him. From this 
place Masson left the Kafila and travelled alone, 
go ng quietly from village to village, being well- 
treated by the villager-s. Afti'r two or three 
day.s he reached Shikarpur where he stayed for 
two or three days, keenly observing this city, 
renowned for its wealth and Hindu bankers. He 
writes : 

“ As a city Sliikarpur is indifferently eonslructed. 
The bazar i.s extensive, with the jirincipal parl.s rudely 
covered, .so as to exclude or moderate the heat, which 
is extremely powerful. As usual in Indian cities, there 
iii the inconvenience of narrow .'■trecla; nor is too much 


punishment to 'the English soldiers wa.s that this 
punislimcnt was given in the presence of the 
native sepoys, who themselves after 1820, were 
exempted from it. There were besides imblic 
executions. Life in the barracks was hard and 
dismal. There were no canteens, no recreation 
rooms. The barracks wijrc filthy and t'hci’c 
being no punkhas which came into use after the 
Indian Mutiny, the poor Tommy bad no.thing 
to do but to curse bis lot. The soldiers «)ught 
the bazaars for the company of the lowest of 
female kind, and and drowned their sorrows in 
alcoholic ^drinks of the .strongest and deadliest 
variety. And a soldier could get gloriously 
drunk on four annas. The mortality from 

6. Purijnb Records, Book No. 102, Lclter No. 66, 
dat^ 24th September. 1835, and quoted by Grey in 
European Adventurers in Northern India, pp, 184-166. 


atlention paid 1o eleanlini's.?. It, would seem, indeed, 
that lillh and wealth arc inseparable.” 

From Shikarpur, Masson went to Sukhur 
passing his first night in a mosque. The midla 
hroug'ht him a supper of bread and dhal which 
Mas.son enjoyed lK:artily. Then he crossed the 
river Indus in a boat refusing to pay the passage 
fee of one pais on the plea of being a Haji, and 
werit to Rohri about which he says": 

" The houses (of Rohri) have an antique and 
venerable appearance in the di.si/ance. The interior of 
the town is comp.aratively mean, and the bazar, while 
wcll-enouRh supplied w'ith iprovisions, is very rudely 
composed.” 

6. Grey, op. cit., pp. 211 and jJ. 

7. Masson : Narrative of Various Journeys in 
Baluchistan, Vol. 1, p. 1. 

8. Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 361 and et. seq. 
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From Rohri, Masson went to Khairpur by 
foot. At that time Khairpur was ruled by Mir 
Sohrab Khan, whose residence was in iQie very 
centre of the bazar, occupying a large space 
and surrounded by castellated walls. Masson 
considered Khairpur to be a filthy place. 

“ Looking at the stagnant marches around it, and 
the^treino heat, (it) need not be wondered at. The 
same causes, however, impart a beautiful verdure to its 
groves of mangoe. mimosa, and other trees. The water 
drunk by the inhabitants has alike a bad repute; but the 
Mir has a small well within hi.s wall, so much esteeme<l, 
that his relatives at Haidurabad are frequently supplied 
from it.” 

After remsining for a month at Khairpur, 
enjoying the simple hospitality of one Mulla 
Hafiz who was in charge of a mosque, Masson 
again took to the road, going back to Rohri, and 
after inquiring about the road he had to traverse 
and remembering tihe .names of the villages he 
would meet on the way, he proceeded, frequently 
losing his way but invariably well received by 
the poor villagers. After some five or six days 
he reached the village of Matteli and as usual 
repaired to the mosque for rest and refresh¬ 
ments. The prs/i kidma, or servitor obl'gingly 
lit up an excellent fire and brought him and two 
other travellers, “ plenty of bread an il mgh or 
vegetables boiled with rogh<in, anil seisc.-iied, tl’.e 
vegetables being spinach or incti (fenugreek ) J' 
The two other travellers disdaining to eat such 
poor stuff, Masson sat down and made a good 
meat of it. From Matteli, to Pilah Shuher, 
Mirpur and then while inquiring for a small 
village about 8 miles distant, Masson came 
across a man who rudely asked him if he was a 
robber, to whom Masson humorously replied 
that he himself was one. ^Vhat followed ne.xt 
is best narrated by Masson Irmself: 

“ A ft'inule .'iliiiKling by. invited me to her house, 
and when tiiero fold me to sit <lown while she prepan'd 
some bread and bro’led fish for me. Rlie was tlie 
handsomest woman I had seen in Sind, and very smart¬ 
ly atfirtsd. The women of Sind tires-.- gaily, in Ijodiees 
workiMl over with variously eolonred silks in many 
patterns, into whicli they fiequently insert pieces of 
looking glass. My i)rctt.v hostess wore a red silk bodice, 
tastefully decorqted iu this manner, which set off her 
fine form to a ^reat advantage. So agreeable a com¬ 
panion* detained n»e the greater part of tlic day, al¬ 
though I was not couver.sant enough with the country 
dialect to hold much profitable conversation, yet 1 
understood that she had desires unaccomplished and 
that she languished to become a mother. I moved on 
to another village.” 

Thus from village, to village Mas^sonl 
went on,* blessing tihose credulous people, 
who took hiip to be saint, with much 
solemnity and giving a witty or sharp 
reply if any one * put awkward questions 
to him, till Jie passed' out of Sind into Bahawal-. 



pur territory. Masson’s joumQr to Lahore in 
1829, was beset with very dangerous experiences. 
We learn that once on the way he w.as stripped 
off ail his clothes by a band of wandermg robbers 
who would not even allow him to sit by their 
fire. Next morning a passing Moghul soldier 
saved h's life by giving him some food and’ a 
ragged cloak. He covered at one time, by easy 
stages, a distance of 369 miles from Fazilpur to 
Ltdiorc, possessing only two rupees, of this great 
sum, we learn with almost envy, that Masson 
still had eight annas left in his pocket on bis 
arrival at Lahore. Alas for t*hc good old days, 
when travelling was so inexpensive and pebple 
so generous and hospitable ! At Lahore General 
Jean Francois Allard who Was then in Maharaja 
Runjcetsingli’s employment, promised him mili- 
fary service. Masson politely declined the offer 
and quietly left Lahore for Sind. He readied 
Rohri safely and then after going to Khairpur, 
slaying as guest of Fatdh Mahomed Ghori the 
minister of the Khairpur Mir, he intended to go 
'down to Hyderabad. Being informed that the 
direct route from Khairpur to Hyderabad was 
most dangerous at that point where the frontiers 
of the two territories unite, he went to Bhikarpur, 
from where aecompaniefl by a friendly Afghan, 
he jirocccded towards Larkana, which was then 
governed by Nawab Wali Mahomed Laghari. 
At a d staucc of 12 miles from Larkana, he got 
into a boat which was going down to Hyderabad 
and sailing past Sohwan, he reached Kotri from 
which place he visited Hyderabad. At Hydera¬ 
bad lie resided in the liouse of one Mirza 
Kurban Ali wlio was in the service of Mir Nasir 
Klian. “So eluyip was subsistence,” writes 
Masson, “ tlvit I did not expend more than three 
rupees, or about five shilling-? monthly.” 'l^e 
fort of Hyderabad impressed him, about which 
he recorded : 

” At. tlic' (iouthern e.xtremily of the town is the 
fort, a Iiirge irrcKular building, with lofty walls and 
low('rs eoiifnrming lo (he oullines of the scraped emin¬ 
ence on whieli (hey stand. It is built of kiln-burnt 
bricks, and. with its various lines of loop-holes, has a 
singular and iutei-e.-sting ai>i)earanco.” ^ 

Tlie people of Hy^lerabad bragged too much 
to ph'nse Mttsson. If he inquired as to the 
revenue and military force, he was told exagger¬ 
ated a^count of a crore of rupees and a lakh of 
havduks with Balochcs to use them. Says 
Masson : 

'■ I never saw an.ything in the shape of troop save 
the few mounted attendants who accompanied the 
Amirs on their hunting excursions.” 

Masson remained at Hyderabad for about 
four months. The cold season was nearly oyer 
and Masson had been afoot for about four years. 
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He therefore decided upon going to Karachi and 
thence make his way to Persia, He took to the 
Indus and sailed down to Thatta which he found 
in decay, yet having abundant vestiges of former 
glory ds evidenced by a multitude of tombs on 
the Makli hills. He w’ritcs : 

“ 'J'hc town lias seriously suffcrwl during tlio 
fifteen years, when its cotton fabrics gave way before 
the superior British manufactures. It yet makes 
lun'gis, and shawls of miM'd silk amt cotton which are 
esteemed.” 

• From Thatta ]\Ias.son walked to Karachi, 
encumbered wilh a sword which accident had 
thrown in his way at Hyderabad. 

“ 1 had seldom travelled rvilh a w'o.apon, and think 
the solit.uy tra\eller iswnuieh bet ter without one. In 
this journey, on scwral oeea.'=ion.a»^wa.s obliged to ])ut 
iny hand on my .sword, when, without it I might pro¬ 
bably have passfsl without so mueh notice.” 

Reaching Karachi, Masson was thrilled with 
the sight of the soa, whidli he had not seen for 
so many ycaiv. There was considerable trade 
in Karachi and the town was “ surroundotl witli 
dilapidated mud walls, provided with towers, 
on wliich a few crazy guns are mounled.” Masson 
along with several historians and geographers 
consider Karachi as Alexander’s Ilaven, tin; 
place wliidi sheltered for .•ome lime the fleet of 
Ncarchiis in 32G H, C. From Karachi. Mas oti 
went to Muscat in an Arab country boat. After 
knocking about for few months at Bushiro. 
Baghdad and Alciijio, at the request of Furcip. an 
officials at Ba-:ra and a hand.«ome donat’on of 
funds from Sir John Campbell, t'lio then English 
resident in Persia, who were all interested in 
liis w'andorings and antiquarian and archaeo¬ 
logical pos.^ibilitics of Afghanistan, Masson was 
inclucoil to return to Afghanistan and do 
systematic and organized work.® He took his 
passage in an Arab jiyik destined for Karachi 
find arrived at that place at night-time some 
where in April 1831.*® The next morning as the 
boat entered the harbour, the Baloch soldicr.s 
stationed at the Manhor.a fort, fired some muskets 
over the party and orderodi them to slop. A 
party of soldiers came on board their vessel. 
They had been informed flhat a Fcringhfr 
(Mas.son) on board this Arab boat intended to 
get down at Karachi. The leader of thc-c 
soldiers recognized Masson but informed him 
that the governor of Karachi, Ilassan Khan liy 
name, had received orders from the Hyderabad 
Mirs, not to permit any European to land at 
Karachi. Masson also learnt that t\vo European 
gentlemen were at that time, at one of the mouths 
of the Indus, anxious to proceed to Jjahore by 

■9. Grey, op. dl., p. 188. 

JQ Masson, op. dt., Vol. 11, p. 6 and #. 


the river route, but were not being permitted to 
do ..to.** 'Masson protested that the Mirs’ orders 
had a reference to ships of war and not to indivi¬ 
duals, but all in vain, A paiiy of three soldiers 
was left on board the vessel to guard Masson 
and to prevent his landing on shore. Masson 
who had poetic leanings has wTitten some verses 
about this incident in Ids book. Legends of the 
Afghan Country in Verse, which I give below : 

On Being Refiused Permwsion to Land » 
in Sindh 

Altliough events seem adverse, 

(’ha.se sorrow from thy brrart. 

If not cxaetly as ’Iwas wished, 

Pervhance ’tis for the best. 

Again.st (he will of Heaven 
Forbear unjust reproacli; 

If not allowed to land in Sindh, 

Why do .so in Beloehe. 

If the 'peril should be greater, 

The glory will lie more; 

And o'eii .should fortune fail thee, 

’T were folly to d' lilore. 

So frail i.s hum.m nature, 

So feeble human sight. 

Our me.asures oft ui'e thwarted 
But to put our motions right. 

Then with jiioiis resignation 
Submit to Heaven’s will; 

■^rhe power er^t ha« -aved thee, 

Implored, will .save thee still. 

No m.'ilter what thy danger. 

Or whither ye niny .stray; 

If (lie grace of God attend thee, 

AikI cheer tlii'c on thy way. 

Steer, .steer then for Ormarali, 

.And re-u.®siire thy breast; 

And be assured what Heaven ordains 
L ever for the besl.”* 

Writing of such trite verses was no doubt 
amusing, but i'L did not solve the problem. The 
thri'e soldiers placed on guard over Masson 
proved so uncivtl that Mas.son ordered the crew 
of tltc Arab ves-el, not to give them anything 
to cat. This had the desired effect of 
cau.^sing t\vo of the soldiers in hail a fishing boat 
and going back to Manhora. The third soldier 
proving ixilcrably rc.«pectful was supplied his 
wants. Seeing Masson’s moddcinc chest he 

11. These two European gentlemen were Lt. Alexan¬ 

der Burnes and Ensign J. D. Lcckie, w'ho were carrying 
tt present of horse.® and an ornamental carriage to 
Maharaja Runjeelsingh. Cf. Advani : Ilis Mnjestv’s 
Horses, Vol. II, part 1, pp. 1-8, Journal of the Sind 
Historical Society. . , vr 

12. Reproduted in Calcutta Review, Vol. XI, pp. 
227-228, 
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in.qsted on having some medicine though he had 
no ne<d of it. Masson administered a large dose 
of some strong purgative to him “which produ¬ 
cing very sensible effects he was al-ro glad to hail 
a fishing boat to rejoin his companions.” This 
repulse at Karachi was disconcerting to Masson 
as it upset his all previously formed arrangc- 
menfh. Masson therefore decided to go to 
Makran and from there proceed to Kalat and 
other countries in the North. This proved to be 
a blessing in disguise, for when in Kalat. where 
and in the vicinity of which place he resided for 
seven months, he made several. friends \/no hm 
years later, when he had the niisfortuno of be¬ 
coming a prisoner there, were instrumental iu 
saving him from destruction. From the 
inhospitable shores of Karachi, Masson went to 
Sonmeani and there some months later lu' learnt 
that when the Mirs were told of Masson’^ 
arrival at Karachi they had written to the 
governor of Karachi to facilitate tlie journey of 
Masson and to allow liim to incur no expense on 
the w^^y. The Mirs also rebuked the governor 
of Kar.achi for not permitting a defenceless and 
unassuming stranger to land, whom eliance or 
necessity Ifiul bi'ought to tbeir territories. 

W(‘ iK'.vt hear of Masson, a few month's Inter, 
in company of some merohants. ent(ring Sind 
from Larkana side. It i.s easy to follow hi • 
tracks from the following itinerary : 

Dfi'.a Oliaibi—Ainil- (lot filiai—I'Vrirl.ili a! fiot 
Husfiou Klmn- BukIi—K liodab.ul Biibui-di-flot Jiii - 
Chinni—Trciiui—Bub.ik IJalodi Gol--St>]j\van. 

Masson Jiad heard something curious about 
the village of Trenni, namely that the village of 
Trenni had an ignoble repute of dog-slealing. 
By his stay in the village he was able to vein I 
for 'himself the truth of this strange ruinour. 
One of the merchants in whose party he w: ,• 
travelling, iiad picked u]) on the road a very 
large dog. The merchant always (!xpi’essi*d hi,- 
fcar that the dog would be Io.st at Trenni. Al'. 
precautions were taken, regular wateh was kejit 
but in the morning there was no dog. At 
Schwan Masson stayed in a fakir's takia over¬ 
looking the Aral canal juid near the fort. The 
officers of Diwan Sangat who was the farmer'of 
revenues at ^ehw'an on being informed oL the 
arrival of Masson’s party, came to ascertain the 
number of individuals so tliat provisions 
and foodstuff might be supplied to them 
according to the custom of Diwan J>angat. The 
party received a fair allowance of rice, flour, 
roghan and sugar. Masson found the fort ef 
Schwan in a dilapidated condition though the 
entrances were stWl well marked, writes 
Masson: , 


“ Quantities of burnt grain, as wheat and gram are 
diacoverod in some parts. On examination of thce«, I 
found they were intermixed with fragments of bone 
and of cocoanut shells, ample proofs that they denoted 
spots of cremation. This fact also explains why coins, 
trinkets, and other trifles should be met with fre¬ 
quently, they being merely deposils with the dead, as 
far ns the coins are concerned, and the trinkets were 
attached to the corpse when consumed. I did not see 
any of the coins found, but understand that they are 
invariably Mahoincdiin, especially coins of the Caliphs." 

Masson ako visited the shrine of Lai Shah 
B/u! .and noted that the Mirs of Sind offered 
costly donations at the shrine and somerim'cs 
repaired to Schwan to implore the good offices of 
Lai Shah B.'iz. From Selnvnn Masson returned 
to H.aloch Got and the party soon parsed out of 
Sinrl tf) the AVest in t'he land of the Brohis. 

Tlicro is very little left to record of 
Masson’s rambles in Sind. We next hear of him 
in 1S38, when lie accompanied Sir Henry Fane, 
(he Gommnnder-in-Chipf of the British armies 
ip. India. Sir Henry Fane was passing throu^ 
Sind on Ins way to Bombay for ombarlcation to 
Fiiglaiid. After seeing Sir Henry Fane off rt 
' ne of the moullis of the Indus, Masson returned 
to 'riiatfa for the ])urpose of seeing Sir Hnnrv 
Pol finger, the then British Resident in Sind, 
.and forwarding through liiin to England the 
mamiscripl of Ida book, from which wc 'have 
fjuotefl so freely.''' AVhnt became of Masson 
after tbi date is luyond the scope of this article. 

Rorkrt Dick 

Robert Dick, we learn from the book of 
T! rev’s Evropcnv Adventurers in N'orthem 
///d'Vi" was the illegiliinate son of Major-General 
Sir Robert Dick, of the 42 Highlanders, a dis¬ 
tinguished officer, who had served in the 
iVninsiil.a, at AVaterloo, and was killed at the 
Ibittle of Sobrann. Robert Dick started his 
ni'l l.'iiy life in the Gwalior forces, then m the 
Skinner's Hnr.“c, fi’om where in 1831 he drifted 
to Shah Slmjah-ul-Mnlk’s army. Ho however 
di'l not .agree with Shah Shujah. Inducing some 
300 native sepoys to follow him, set out fo seek 
iierviee ofsewherc and suoeeeded in finding it with 
the Mirs of Hyderabad. The Punjab Records 
menfon that in Sind Mr. Dick wa.s placed in 
(‘lia’g(- (if five guns and received Rs. 900 on 
aceoniu of liis sidaiy. lie was also presented 
nitb a gold pendant and two silk flags, highly 
oi-nameutcd with gold and silver embroidery. 
He was also to have no officer appointed over 
him. .and neither the Amir nor his officers were 
fo interfere with him. AVlien Mr, Dick had left 

13. Mairii^n, op. cit.. Vol. Ill, p. 406. 

14. Orcy : European Adventurers in Northern 
India, r-P- D 1-31.3, 
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sJlah Shujah’s service, he had quietly'® taken 
not only the salary of 300 sepoys but also the 
pay of the other 'half of the battalion. A 
Subedar of this unpaid half of the battalion 
traced him to Kotri and dejnandcidl a share of the 
money with which Mr. Dick had calmly walked 
off. Tlie Subedar, Bchari Lai by name, and 
Mr. Dick 'had many wordy battles and si)oko 
about one another with a great deal of freedom, 
but nottiing seems to have conic out of it. 

In 1835, Mr. Dick dic<I of fever and exces¬ 
sive drinking.'® It is not mentioned where he 
died. 


Hest 

% 

Dr. R. ir. Kennedy in hus Norro'tlvc of the 
Campaign of the Army of the Indus, writc's that 
on the 4th February, 1^9, at Ilyderabarl, his 
friend Major B—came across a Greek comman¬ 
dant of Hyderabad Mirs’ artillery, whose name 
has now been found to be Hest. Major B—and 
Hc.st drank a bottle of beer and another of 
Madeira, after which he confided in Major B— 
that his salary was Rs. 75 per mt)nth. to which 
stipend he added the pay of some 2(X> paper 
men upon his muster roll.'' Considering that 
the average pay of an artilleryman was Rs. 0 
per month, we find that Host by showing two 
hundred non-existent artillerymen on the pay¬ 
sheet, added a not inconsiderable figure of Rs. 
1200 to his modest salary of Rs. 75. 
Beyond this little bit of information nothing is 
kno\vn about Host. T/ate Syed Qarm-ud-Din a 
contemporary of Maharaja Runjeetsingli and the 
author of RecoUe(\^!icms of Jianj't S{n(jh\<t Officers 
says, " Hest was a colonel in some regiment. It 
is not known where he fell or was buried. 


Artillery,” and am now in command of the artillery of 
the Amirs of Sindh.”’* 

Sir Charles Napier gives slightly further 
information about this man. The entry in his 
diary on 8t'h December, 1844, reads thus : 

“ Mr. Howell, the man who commanded the Ameer’s 
artillery at Haidarabad and Meeance against us, has 
been set free. My best ha.? been done to cffecA this, 
for his story is doubtless true, namely, that matchlocks 
were placed to his head to force him to act; he has 
been two years a jirisoner. When taken his conduct 
pleased me. To give him an opportunity of escaping 
I said, .you arc it is understood an American and free 
to go, though I iniglit keop you as a prisoner of war. 
Oencral I will not deny my country. I am an English¬ 
man. Then you arc a traitor and' I must hang you. 
I hope not General. I am no traitor. Eight match¬ 
locks were put to my head, I hope you will not put me 
to death. 1 acted again.st my will but I will not deny 
my countiy to save ray life. Well Mr. Howell, I will 

not hang you, but you are a indsoner- I’bor man, 

ho has been in these countrie.* since he was eleven 
yearn of age and can hanlly speak Engli.sh.’”" 

Jolin Howell also called Chota Khan and 
at the Battle of Meeani he felt ptitriotio and 
fired his gun.« over the lieads of th(; soldiers in 
Napier’s force instead of into them." 

Sir Charles pitied tlie tuan w'lio at the point 
of the sword, firctl his guns at 'his countrympn 
and connived at his escape. 

Some years after, Lieut. MacMurdo, now the 
Q. M. (1. of Sir C'harles Napier’s force, was 
hurrying to North to assist in the first Punjab 
war. At Bahawalpur lie called on the ^rnzir of 
Bahawalpur whom to hi.s great surprise he 
found to be no other than John Howell in native 
dr.'ss. He was now known as Caiitain John 
Howell and was siioken of as soliderly and effi¬ 
cient. He served Avell as supply officer in the 
Bahawalpur eontigent, sent against the rebels 
undi'r Dewan Mul Raj at Multan. Howell 
returned to Bahawalpur soon after and died 


Captaix John Howell 

We first hear of Captain John Howell at the 
Battle of Meeani on 17th February 1843. 
Nothing is knowm about his life prior to that 
date. 

' "At the BntHo of Meeanie. in February, 1843, an 
Englishman who had been fighting in the ranks of the 
forces of the Amirs of Simlh as Commandant of (heir 
artillery, was taken iffisoner. 

"He was brought before the A. Q. M. 0., Lieut. 
MacMurdo, and on being asked from whore and whence 
he came, he replied : ‘ My name is John Howell ; I 
am a Welshman, and formerly served in the Royal 


16, Punjab Records, Book No. 101, Letter No. 27. 

16. Grey, op. and loc. cit. 

17. Kennedy : Narrative of the Cavipaign of the 
Arfny of the Indus, Vol. I. p. 149, 

18. Grey, op. cU., p. 358. 


there in 1805."® 

Such were these Soldiei's of Fortune penc- 
tr.'iting the most distant places, after weary and 
toilsome journeys, suffering untold miseries, often 
dying far from their native land, loading a most 
hectic life, and who to repeat the w'ords of 
Rudyard Kipling, 

Drilled a black man white, . ■ 

And made a coward fight., 

19. Mr. Howell apparently mado a mistake in say¬ 
ing that he served in the Royal Artillery, because the 
British Royal Artillery was stationed in India after the 
Indian Mutiny. 

20. Reproduced from Grey : European Adventur¬ 
ers, pp. 355-356. 

21. The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles 
Napier, Vol. Ill, pp. 18^189. 

22. Burton : Scinde or thp. Uhhappy Valley of the 

Indus, Vol. I, pp. 161-163. ’ 

23. Grey, op. cit., pp. 356-367. 
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Th^ Modern Review for July, 1940, gave the 
starting-point for the line of inquiry that lias 
resulted in the form of tliis paper. The note on 
" A Tamil translation of Kmhnak&ntuU Wdl ” 
raised two questions, one of which was why 
“ Krishnakanta ” became “ Krishnakandan ” and 
the other was why the heroine Bhraniar(a) wa-^ 
presented under the name of “ Prainra.” The 
attempt to answer these questions led on to a 
number of otlier questions and finally to a sys¬ 
tematic inquiiy into the phonetic values of the 
letters of the Tamil alphabet as w'cll as a com¬ 
parison of these with the phonetic values of the 
EnglWh alphabet and the formulating of a few 
suggestions for an improved system of trans¬ 
literation. , 

The science of phonetics is by no means new' 
to the Indian languages. It is at least as old 
as the' Vwlas. Thol/cappiyaiiar, the ancient 
Tamil grammarian, who, according to Nach- 
chinarkiniyar and other early commentators, 
lived before the time of Panini and Veda-Vyasa 
has, in his treatise on Tamil, devoted a whole 
chapter to phonetics. Nevertheless, no modern 
scholar, Indian or European, has attempted any 
systematic inquiry into the phonetics of the 
living language of twenty million people, a 
language w'ith a rich pa.st and a promising future. 
This pajier is by no means exhaustive, it opens 
up some vistas of thought which may be jnirsued 
with pleasure by other students intcrc'tcd in 
phonetics. 

I 

T4je Tamil alphabet consists of thirty-one 
primal letters, twelve vow'els (uyir), eighteen 
consonants (inei), and one glottal plosive 
(ayt/iara), which, although a consonant in effect, 
differs *frt)m other consonants in not combining 
with vowels tb form vowel-consonant? (uyir- 
mei). The number of vowel-consonants is, of 
courL«c, 12X18=216. Thus in all, there are two 
hundred and forty-seven written symbols in the 
Tamil alphabet. Tliere are no conjunct conso¬ 
nants. The*twelve vowels are divided into three 
groups : five short vowels, five long vowels and 
two icfiphthongs. The consonants are also divi¬ 
ded into three groups: six plosives (vali), six 
nasals (meli), and six liquids (idai). 


Consonants, when they are initial letters of 
words, arc always followed by vow'els, that is to 
say, only vowels and vowel consonants can be 
iniiials. All vowels can be initials. Of conso¬ 
nants, only nine (k, s, th, n, p, m, v, y, jn—the 
values of these symbols are, given elsewhere in 
this paper) can be initials. The six plosive 
consonants cannot end words unless they are 
associated with what is known as the abbreviat¬ 
ed “ u ” final. We shall refer to it as the 
neutral “ u All other consonants with the 
exception of the nasal “ ng ” can be finals. The 
neutral “ u ” sound plays a very important part 
in Tamil both in speedh and in prosody, we shall 
discuss more about it later. Tholfcappiyanir 
considers the neutral “ u ” sound as a separate 
letter, there is also a neutral “i”; w!(th these 
two additions, Tholfcappiyanar makes the primal 
sounds thirty-three. 

Tamil grammarians have carefully studied 
the phonetic values of letters and have given full 
descriptions of the organs of speech and the 
manner in which particular speech-sounds origin¬ 
ate. They have also framed elaborate rules 
about tJie succession of letters and have 
formulated rules of euphony to harmonize the 
juxtaposition of incompatible sounds. 

The international phonetic alphabet testi¬ 
fies to the fact that no alphabet can be perfect. 
1'he framers of the Tamil alphabet recognising 
the impo.'<.‘?ibility of having separate symbols 
for each speech-sound have avoided the multi- 
l)lying of symbols by making one symbol to 
work for more than one speech-sound. Confu¬ 
sion is avoided by recognising that proximate 
letters modify the phonetic values of particular, 
symbols. We shall illustrate this point in the 
course of this discussion, 

. n 

Taking up the vowel-isounds, we note that 
the long vowel-sound heard in “ far,” “ father ” 
is the 2nd vowel of the Tara^l alphabet, the 
vowel-sound heard in but,” “ butter,” is the 
1st vowel; the 4th vowel is heard in “eat,” 
“ease” an(i the 3rd in “in,” “thin”; the 6th 
is heard in “ cool,” “ moon ” and the 6th in 
“ good,” “ book.” These six are usually tranS- 
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litcrated by a, a, i, I, u, u, the line above the 
letter being taken to mean that the letter con¬ 
cerned is to be pronounced' long. The TamiJ 
grammarians fix the time-value of the short 
vowels as one maim and of long vowels as two 
niatrus; a maim being taken as the time for the 
(unconseiou.s) double operation of the closing 
and the oi)ening of the eyelids or the making of 
a “ click ” sound with the thumb and the jniddle 
finger. 

. Of the remaining six vowcLs, the 91 h and the 
12th arc the diphtlumgs represented by “ ai ” 
and “ au ” respectively. Tliese are heard in 
“my,” “cow.” The semi-vowels “y,” “ v’’ 
which will be mentmned later as the 11th fiiul 
the 14th consonants, often replace the “ i ” ami 
“ u,” in “ ai,” “ au ” making T:heiii “ ay,’’ “ av ’ 
respectively. “ Aiyan,” or “ ayyan ” (father, 
teacher), “ auvai” or “ avvai ’ (mother, ohl 
lady, name of a poetes.-*). These uvo letteis 
“y ” and “ v,” which in lliis connection may be 
called “ movable consonants ’’ jilriv another 
important ])art in Tamjl spe(‘ch. When a word 
ending in a vowel is followed by another begin¬ 
ning with a vowel, one of the-e movable 
consonants (y, v,) is brought in belwec'u the two 
vowels to prevent hiatus. 

For words ending with the 8th vowel rtpre- 
sented by “ e,” both “y ” and “ v ” can be u<ed 
as the movable consonant, 'rids ^ugge^t.■^ lo us 
the fact that the 8th vowel has two di-tinct 
sounds: one of which is heard in “ earn,” “burn,” 
“earth,” “nurse” and' the other, the Engl'sh 
diphthong sound heard in “ pay,” “ say,” “ make,” 

“ take.” This sound should be phonetically 
represented by “ ci.” No separate symbol is, 
however, used in Tamil writing, for the two 
sounds are recognised by the consonants (hat 
follow. The sound heard in “earn,” “burn” 
i.s follow'cd by the movable consonant “ v ’’ and 
also by the consonants 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10^ 15 and 
16. The diphthong sound is followi'il by llu' 
movable consonant “ v ” and also by the conso¬ 
nants 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 17 and 18. The short 
yow'cl, the 7th represented by “ e ” behaves in 
a sim’dur manner. When followed by the finst 
group of consonants given above, it gct.s the first 
vowel-sound heard in “ above,” “ about.” 

“ again.” "When followed by the second group 
of consonants given above, it has the sound heard 
in “ end,” “get.” 

Thc«'10th vowel of the Tamil alphabet is 
also a diphthong in English. The Tamil 10th 
vowel is heard in the English wmrds “ no,” “go.” 
The English pure vowel heard in “dawn,” 

“ caughtj” “ tall ” is not found in Tamil; neither 
dd we have in Tamil the ^»ort vowel-sound heard 


in “ shop,” “ stoi^” “ shot.” The 9th vowel ki 
Tamil is the same as the 10th with a shorter 
time-value. The 9th and the 10th vowels are 
represented by “ o,” and “ 6 ” respectively, dt 
may be noted here that the dhort “ e ” and “ o ” 
of Tamil arc not found in Sanskrit. About % 

the additional vowel-sounds of Sanskrit, we 
shall have something to say later. It may also 
bv'' noted that the lOnglish vowel-sound heard in 
“ fat,” “ cat ” is not found in Tamil, 

III 

Using the international phonetic nomencla¬ 
ture, we can sj)cak of the firs£ ten consonants 
as, 1 (he velar ])losivc, 2 the velar nasal, 3 the 
palatal plosive, 4 the palatal nasal, 5 the retro¬ 
flex })losivc, 6 the retroflex nasal, 7 the dental 
])lo-ive, 8 the denial nasal, 9 the bi-labial plosive 
iiiifl JO the bi-labial nasal. 

So a.s to avoid giving the iwe-s the, additio¬ 
nal trouble of looking for special jdionetic types, 
we .shall, as far as possible, describe the phone- 
lie .symbols. Of the t('n consonants mentioned 
jibove, (he nasals may be considered first. The 
velar na'^al is heard as the final somul of tlic 
words, “ think,” “ tiling.’’ The phonetic symbol 
foi' it is “ n ” with tlie second stroke slightly 
lengthi ned and curvc'd inwards. The; palatal 
nasal is heard in “ jmneh,” “ ginger.” The 
lihonetie symbol for it is “ n ” with the first 
stroke slighlly lengtln'iied and curved outwards. 
The retroflex nasal is beard in the words, 

“ under,” “ earn.” The })honetic symbol for it 
'IS “n ” wii.h the second stroke lengthened and 
etu'ved outwiirds. 'I'lie dental na.=«al is heard in 
“anthem” the “n” preceding the “"th.” The 
phonetic symbol for it is “ n ”. The bi-labial 
nasal lias the same value as “ m ” and is repre- 
.'^enfed by it. The transliteration of the dental 
.•ind hi-labial nasals presents no <liffieulty. In 
(ho ease of the other three, “ n ” can do service 
for them when they are followed by their 
respt'etive plosives. But it is a different fhing, 
when these letters are followed by letters other 
iliun their plosives. The velar nasal can be 
rei)ic-entod by “ng,” no confusion will result by 
tihe use of the digraph, for according to Tamil 
grammarians, the only consonant that can 
follow this letter is its own plosive. 'When the 
plosive is softened (this softening ■•a dealt with 
under plosives in the next section), the nasal 
and the plosive following it will be represented 
by “ ngg ” the sound heard in finger (see 
Oxford Concise Dictionary, Note on pronuncia¬ 
tion). When the plosive is hard “ngk” will 
represent the combinationWhen this letter is 
reduplicated we have “ngng The palatal 
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nasal will be “ n " when “ cIl" or “ j ” follows 
it. It is also lepresented by n ” with a wavy 
mark above it *‘n” As we are developing in 
this paper a system of transliteration which 
avoids diacritic marks, we urge the use of “ jn ’’ 
for the single letter and “njn ” for reduplication. 
The retroflex nasal is " n ” when followed by 
“ d.”* In otJher situations ‘ n ’ (with a diacritic 
mark; where this is not available the small 
capital “ N ”). 

• Consonants 11 to 16 are the liquids. Of 
these 11, 12, 13, 14, may be represented by “ y,” 
“ r,” “ 1,” “ v,” «r, K, 5r, »r, the four semi¬ 

vowels of Sanskrit. Iii Tamil “ r ” is always 
preceded by a vowel; “ 1 ” is preceded by itselt 
or by a vowel; “ r ” is never reduplicated and 
these two consonants can never be preceded by 
other con-.onants; they cannot also stand as initial 
tetters of words. Conse(iuently the Sanskrit 
word> ^ (a friend), (the eye), ^ 

(anger), (distress), (the goddess 

of wealth), when Tamilised become “ miththi- 
ran,” “nethihiram” “kurotAarn” or “kurodhara,” 
“ kilesam,” and “ ilakkumi,” 

The. “^v ” when preceded by a vowel and 
followed by a vowel has the same sound a< the 
English .semi-vowel “ w ” heard in “ away,” 
“ await.” (But writing “ w ” for “ v ” will lead 
to some confusion, for in English “ aw ” in 
“ .saw ” represents a single sound although it 
represents two sounds in “ away ”). We have 
already noted tliat “ ay ” and “ tv ” can replace 
the diphthongs ‘i ai ” and “ av.” Sanskrit w 
are rendered into Tamil as “ iru,” " ilu.” 

The 15th consonant is a letter peculiar to 
Tamil. We may represent it by “ zh ” (appro- 
xiiualc'); we shall consider it more fully later 
on. Tlie 16th is said to be found in Vedic 
Sanskrit. It is the lateral non-fricative of the 
retroflex grouj), and as a lateral non-fricative, 
belongs to the same class as “ 1.” It is known a^ 
the dark “ 1 ” in English phonetics and is heard 
in “ rolled,” “ gold.” It may be represented by 
“1” (with a diacritic mark; where letters with 
diacritic marks are not available, tfhe small 
capital “ L ” may be used). 

The. 17th and the 18th consonants are also 
peculiar to Tamil (compared with .San-krit). 
As a mute the 17th is the English “t” sound 
(Greek “ tau ”) heard in “ Tom,” “ hit,” 
“ attack ” and is different from the retroflex 
“ t ” heard in “ but,” " butter,” “ mutter.” The 
17th consonant when mute may be represenfed 
by “ t ” and the 6tlh by “ t ” (with a diacritic 
mark; or by ffte small capital “t”). As a 
mute the 17th consongnt is the alveolar plosive. 
In reduplication the double mute sound is often 
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heard “ petUr ” (parents). But M a rule when 
the plosive becomes a vowel-conBcmant, it be¬ 
comes transformed to the alveolar rolled sound, 
the “ rr ” heard in “ sorry,” “ torrid,” “burrow.” 
We may conveniently use the digraph “ n* ” to 
represent the 17th consonant, when it is a vowel- 
consonant. No confusion will arise, because the 
11th consonant the semi-v(^cl "r” is never 
reduplicated, as we have already noted. The 
18th consonant is the alveolar nasal; it is heard 
in “ Henry.” This letter can never be an initial 
and cannot be preceded by any other consonant. 
When reduplicated or preceded by a vowel it has 
the same sound as the 8th consonant. Phoneti¬ 
cally there is nothing wrong in representing it by 
tihe same symbol “ n,” but for etymological 
reasons a separate* symbol is neces-ary and con¬ 
sequently this letter may be represented by n 
(italics) in the middle of words. In the end of 
words, the ordinary “ n ” would stand for the 
18th coii.«4inant, because the 8th consonant as 
final is found only in two obsolete words “ verin ” 
and “ porun.” 

IV 

The five plosive, the velar, the palatal, the 
rc'troflex, the dental and the bi-labial, the d's- 
cus.sion of which we are taking up now, present 
some difficulty to the student t^hose mother- 
tongue is not Tamil, because their normal 
values are modified' by the position they occupy 
in the word and by the influence of proximate 
letters. For each of the five we can distinguish 
a hard-plosive, a soft-plosive and a fricative 
sound. Wliat we mention here as “ hard ” and 
“ soft ” plosives are the “ voiceless ” and 
“ voiced ” plosives of English phoneticians. We 
shall explain tJhe formation of tlie three types 
of rounds with reference to the bi-labial plosive. 
The air stiipped within is suddenly released 
wh ile the lips smartly open; the resulting sound 
is “ p.” The air outside is suddenly drawn in, 
while the lips smartly open^ the resulting sound 
is “ b.” The lips being slightly open, the air 
stopped within is slowly released; the resulting 
sound is t’he fricative which we shall represent 
by “p” (italics), the usual phonetic symbol is 
the Greek letter “ phi.” This sound approxi¬ 
mates to the Sanskrit Upadhmaniya sound. In 
Tamil all three sounds are represented by the 
same letter, the 9th consonant. This is quite 
practicable, for the softening into “ b ie only 
optionally heard when the plosive is preceded by 
its own nasal “ m.” TTiis is definitely optional, 
for in tlhe Ijying speech we hear “ mp ” as often 
as “mb.” The name of the great Tamil poet 
as heard in Tamil-land may .be written &${ 
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“ B^amban " or “ Kampan.” In the second case, 
after the nasal sound the air is released out. in 
the first case it tends to be drawn in. When 
the plosive is preceded by a vowel or liquid 
{y, r, 1, zh, I in this case) and followed by a 
vowel, tlie fricative sound results. This is 
natural, because between two vowel-sounds or a 
liquid and a vowel, the plosion is definitely 
incomplete. 

The observations made above refer to tihe 
other plosives also, which wo .shall now consider 
one by one. Tlie normal value of the velar 
plosive is “ k.” When preceded by its own nasal 
“ ng ” this letter optionally becomes softene.i 
into " g.” When preceded by a vowel or liquid 
(see above) and follwed by a vowel it becomes 
.the fricative “ A: ” (italics), the usual plionctie, 
symbol i.s the Greek letter “ chi.” This 
sound is approximately the Sanskrit Jihuamuliya 
sound. It is heard in the Scotch word “ loc)).” 
As it approaches the pharyngal fricative, 
Sanskrit it has also been approximately 
represented by " h.” 'rhe symbol we propose 
to adopt “ k " (italics) is in a way tlu; best, for 
the affinity with “ k ” distinctly shown. 

The normal value of the palatial plosive is 
“ ch.” When preceded' by its ow'ii nasal, it be¬ 
comes optionally softened into ‘‘ j.” Wlun 
precedcil by a vowel or liquid (sise above) anil- 
followed by a vowel it becomes t'he fricative 
“ s." The sound of this fricative is heard in 
“ facade.” As there arc no separatt; sibilants in 
Tamil the symbol “ s ” will serve to rcprescni the 
fricative. As an iniitial letter, the palatal plosive 
is usually heard as the fricative. When redupli¬ 
cated or i)rcccded by the retroflex and alveolar 
plosives pr nasals it has the normal value “ ch." 
This law api>lies also to the bi-Jabial and the 
velar plosives. 

The retroflex plosive wdien reduplicated is 
represented' by “ t ” or “ T.” Wlicn preceded 
by its ow’ii nasal it optionally becomes “ d ” 
(the normal sound of this English letter is 
Sanskrit s ). It is not preceded by other 
plosives, nasals or liiiuids. When preceded by 
a vowel and followed by a vowel, it has the 
fricative sound. In practice it is hard to tliffcr- 
entiate this sound from the soft plosive sound 
and consequently we can use “ d ” for both. 

The normal value of the dental plosive is 
“ th ” Iheard in “ thick.” It gets this value as 
an initiat and when reduplicated. When prece¬ 
ded by its own nasal it is optionally softened 
into “ dh,” (“ dh ” is the symbol used by the 
Oxford Cor^cise THctiorlary to represent the 
initial sound heard in “ they,” “ then.” Sanskrit 
%' .No confusion arises in using “ dh ” for 


“ ? ,” because the aspirated sound ‘ ‘ 
for which this symbol is conventionally used in 
romanising Sanskrit—is not heard in ^e Tamil 
language. We would emphasise here the fact, 
that we are attempting to evolve a system of 
transliteration which would help the foreign 
student unacquainted with Indian languages, 
but well-acquainted with English speech-sounds 
to read Tamil written in the Roman script as 
correctly as possible. This consideration has led 
us to use “ th,” “ d ” for tl and s without 
any hesitation). This letter is not preceded by 
other plosives or nasals. When preceded by 
vowels or the liquids (y, r and zh), it becomes 
the fricative, for which the phonetic .symbol is 
the Greek letter “ theta.” TTiis sound is heard 
in the words “ wreath,” “ truth,” “ author.” We 
.shall represent it by “ th ” (italics). 


At this stage, wo can answer the questions 
raised in The Modern Review of July, 1940, 
under “Notes.” 

(1) Th(! 7th consonant of Tamil is the 
dental, which wo have shown is best J'cpresented 
by “ t)h.” “ Krisihnakanta ” will be written in 
Tamil as “ Krushnakanthan,” the final '■ n ” 
being the masculine ending in Tamil. We have 
already noted that Sanskrit m is written as 
“ iru ” in Tamil. Now let us attempt to unravel 
the psychology of the error. We have* noted in 
our discussion that when the plosive is preceded 
by its own nasal it tends to soften. This is 
definitely optional; the writer probably consi¬ 
dering it (quite unconsciously) as an unalterable 
rule, has made ^ into 5. and convention¬ 
ally transliterated it by “d,” (the normal sound 
of tihis English letter is s , as we have shown 
in our di'^cussion). The error is psyehologica' 
and is also the result of an imperfect .system 
of transliteration. The present writer is thankful 
to the person w’ho committed this interesting 
error, for it has lead to the unravelling of a 
phonetic and psychological problem. (2) As 
for “ Pramra,” as there is no “ bh ” sound in 
Tamil the 9th con-onant has to do service for 
it. As an initial, this letter has the value “p ”. 
Again according to the grammarians, t!he initial 
consonant must be followed by a vowel forming 
a vowel-consonant; in the present case the vowel 
to be introduced is “ i ” and the word should 
be written as “ Piramara.” The omission of the 
“ a ” between “ m ” and “ r ” is not justifiable. 

VI 

Now to resume our discussion, we may 
observe that the sound of the 15th consonant 
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should be heard from persons who can pro¬ 
nounce it correctly, for it is not found either in 
English or Sanskrit. We are told that it is found 
in tflie Chinese language. The letter is mis¬ 
pronounced in many districts of Tamil-land. 
In Tanjore and Trichinopoly, if you call for 
plaQtains, the vendor in the railway-station stall 
will give you the right thing with the correct 
pronunciation; whereas his brother in Madras 
City often gives you “ Vayaipayam,” and his 
. cdusins in the southernmost districts and Ceylon 
present you with “ Valaip-palam.” The errors 
of the two extremes (the northern and southern 
districts) help fis to arrive at the correct sound 
heard in the centre (Tanjore and Trichinopoly). 
The direction we can give to the outside student 
who has no opportunity to hear the living speech 
is to begin with the 16th consonant the dark 
“ 1 ” heard in “ rollerl,” “ gold ” and end with 
the 11th consonant “y ” The sound “ lya ” 
repeated a dozen times rapidly in succession 
)nay lead to the correct pronunciation of the 
IStih consonant. The sound is approximately 
heard in the middle of the English word 
" soldier.” Tlic 15th consonant may be described 
as a semi-vowcl allied to the palatal-alveolar 
fricative “ ish ” and " zh ” heard in “ fusion.” 
The trail si iteration, so far used for writing the 
15th consonant in Roman script is “ 1 ” with two 
dots below. We may preferably use “ zh ” 
which also has been uscili in some publications. 

The glottal plosive (aytham) may be repre¬ 
sented by “ 1) ” (with a diacritic mark or by the 
small capital “ H ”) ; always comes between 
a short-vowel and a plosive and is a rarely 
occurring letter. It is found in “ alirrinai ” 
(neuter gender). It approximates the “Visarga” 
of Sanskrit. In transliteration the Engli.di “f” 
into Tamil, writers 'have used the digraph com¬ 
bining the glottal and bi-labial plosives f ”= 
“ hp.” 

The neutral “ u ” (kutrriyal-ufcaram) to 
whidh we made reference in the preliminary 
remarks deserves a little fuller consideration. 
All roots in Tamil, nominal as well as verbal, 
are either monosyllables or disyllablcs. These 
may loa followed by the neutral “ u ” which 
metrically is* not counted as a vowel-sound. 
According to the grammarians the neutral “ u ” 
ends words in association with one of the six- 
plosives which should be preceded' by a long or 
a metrically-long vowel-sound. If the succeed¬ 
ing word begins with a vowel, the neutral “ u ” 
vanishes and the vowel is added to the plosive 
forming a voweil-consonant. When the succeed¬ 
ing w'ord has an initial consonant the neutral 
“ u ” becomes the ordinary “ u. ’ These consi¬ 


derations suggest that the best way of represent¬ 
ing this letter is by putting it within brackets 
thus : " (u) aa(u)-l-azhafc(u)=adazhak(u) 

(the goat is beautiful) ; ad(u)-ftha=aduth5 
(give a goat). As a final, the neutral is 
almost completely slurred. The English woi-ds 
“ make,” “ case,” “ code,” “ path,” ” pope ” 
and "mar” will be written in Tamil as mekkfu), 
kes (u), kod (u), path (u), popp (u), and marr(u) 
and will be pronounced almost like the English 
words except in the case of the first word; for 
"c” followed by "k” has the value of the voWel- 
.sound in “earn,” “earth.” Here the vowel-sound 
needed is the diphthong “ei”. In transliterating 
English into Tamil we may make use of the 
Tamil neutral “i ” representing it by “ (i) ” and 
thus we may write “me (i)kk(u)” and approach 
the correct pronunciation. A fuller development 
of this and allied topics is left to the future 
investigator. 

VII 

We shall now deal with some of the modifi¬ 
cations which words undergo in the living spceclf. 
^^''o .'•'hall only touch the fringe of a vast subject. 
Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion tells us how the 
f)honetician transformed the flower-girl into a 
duchess. Such an achievement is left to the 
master-craftsman, but any novice can easily 
finrl out, the district from which a person hails, 
his caste and social status by listening to his 
sjicech for a few minutes. Many practise the 
art uncdn.sciously, but tlu; study and application 
of the science of phonetics would' certainly lead 
to greater efficiency. Colloquial Tamil is very 
different from book Tamil. The first law that 
we notice in tHie living speech is (1) the law of 
economy. The speaker (we do not mean the 
j>Iatform variety) tends to say the same thing 
in a less number of syllables than the writer. 
This is achieved by coalescing words and drop¬ 
ping letters and syllables. “ Thevai illai ”= 
“ tlu'vala ” (not wanting), “ niramba ”=“romba” 
(full, much), “ payal ”=“ paya ” (boy), “ var- 
unggal vangga ” (come), “ kctJdrarirr 

“kckkar” (he asks), “irukkirrafft(u) ”= 
“iriikkfu) ” (is), “pofca vittu ”=p6ttu (drop¬ 
ped) arc common illustrations of the application 
of this,lav,r. The expression “ cn ” (why) “ ada ” 
(you fellow)—^used among friends and by 
superiors to inferiors becomes “enda” (note 
here that the alveolar nasal has become the 
retroflex). Brahman fathers will address their 
young sons “enda.” In Ceylon the retroflex 
plosive is turned into the alveolar and we hear 
the same *word as “ enta.” This leads us to 
another law observable in living speech, the 
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law of transformation of plosives, which may be 
stated in t^ree parts as follow : (2) the retroflex 
becomes the alveolar, (3) the alveolar becomes 
the dental and (4) the dental becomes the 
palatal. We shall give an illustration, where all 
these take place; “p6i vittath(u) ” by the law 
of economy becomes “ p6itt(u)f/i(u) ” (it is 
gone). Changing the retroflex into the alveolar, 
the Tinnevelly man and the Ceylon man would 
say “ poittufMu).” The Muslim trader may 
change the alveolar into the dental and say 
“ peithth(u)fft(u). Colloquial speech may fur¬ 
ther transform the dental into palatal and with 
other contractions produce “p6c!hch(u).” Thus 
“poi vittath(u) becomes “p6chph(u),” by a 
similar process afci'vittafh(u) becomes “achch 
tu).” “ Vetrrilai ”=“ veththHai ” (betel leaf), 
“ satrre saththe ” (for a little while), 

“ vitrru bithth (u) ” (sold), “ vaiththa ”= 

“vachcha” (had), “ therinth(ii) vittafft(u) = 
“ therinchichch (u) " (it is understood) arc other 
common illustrations. (5) The fricative “ fc ” 
is often slurred and elided in the living speech; 
“ nlaifcirray alairre ” (you are wandering), 
“ pofcirran porran " (he goes). After the 
elision, the preceding vowel gets lengthened, 
“ afcaththukkarar aththukkarar ” (house¬ 
owner, meaning husband) is heard among 
brahman ladies ; " akaraudaiyan ambday- 
an ” (husband) is heard among others. (6) The 
softening after the nasal is more obaciwable in 
the living speech than in the “ pandit’s world 
“ cnkirrarfcal enggrangga ” (they say so), 
“ poi vidungkal pongga ” (go away), “ ven- 
dum cnrral ”=“ venumna ” (if you desire it so). 
(7) Transformation of the retroflex nasal into 
the bi-labial nasal occurs, “ pei|^ pillai ”= 
“ pompla ” (woman), “ an piUai ampla ” 
(man).' The plosive becoming softened gives 
" pdmbla ” and “ ambla.” (8) In our discussion 
we noted some variations in pronunciation of the 
15th consonant, here is one more; ‘‘izhuththuk- 
kond(u) ” (drawing) is pronounced by the 
Madras rickshaw-puller as “ izthkind (u) ” with 
a distinct “ z ” sound. 

' (9) The neutral “ u ” which according to 

the grammarian is heard only associated with 
plosives at the end of words is found in the 
living speech associated with nasals and, liquids 
and also as the penultimate letter before a final 
“m.” "Ayyar” (the titular name for a 
brahman) is heard as “ayyar fu),” “ySr” (who ?) 
is heard*as “ylr(u),” “nel” (paddy) becomes 
“nell(u),” “kaJ" (today) becomes “ka«(u)” 


“peij” (bride) becomes “popn(u).” “Irukkum” 
(it will be) is heard as “ irulii(u)m.”' (10), The 
movable consonant “y” often appears before 
an initial “e” as in “yengya” for “en aiya” 
(why sir ?) (11) The initial “ v ” often be¬ 

comes “ u ” in colloquial speech, “ vTdu ” (house) 
becomes “udu.” (12) The vowel “ i ” becomes 
“e” as in “nirraya” (full), “nerraya.” (13) 
The diphthong “ ai ’’ becomes “ ei,” as in “ vai- 
fcirrarveirrar (he scolds). (14) “e” be¬ 
comes “ 0 ’’ as in “ pen pillai “=“ pombla " 
(woman). The present writer strongly commends 
Phis line of intjuiry to all lovers of Tamil who 
have the leisure to examine the living speech 
and explore its beauties and possibilities. He 
specially commends it to Shri T. K, Chidambara- 
nath Mudaliyar, who from the Trichinopoly 
broadcasting station, champions the cause of the 
living speech. 

In conclusion we may sum up tlic results of 
this discussion as follows : Tamil language is 
not strictly phonetic; the various sound-values 
which a letter gets can, however, be definitely 
determined by the position of the letter and the 
influence of. proximatiei Idteiis. The man or 
woman w^hose mother-tongue is Tamil learns 
these values by a natural unconscious process. 
Fore’gners who begin the study of Tamil will 
be greatly helped, if the different sounds which 
letters a.ssume be indicated by different sym¬ 
bols, "udh symbols being chosen not arbitrarily, 
but by recognising the normal sound-values 
which .such .symbols have in the English language. 
We may also note that if the transliterated 
Tamil texf has to be printed in italics, the itali- 
cizcf} .symbols “ p,” “ k,” “ th ’’ and “ n ” may 
be shown by the corresponding roman letters or 
under-lined italics. For purposes of transli¬ 
teration, that is. for rewriting from the Roman 
script to the Tamil script, the symbols may be 
collected as follows; (We shall use Iv for 1st 
vowel, 2v for 2nd vowel, Ic for Ist consonant. 
2c for 2nd consonant etc.) a-lv, fl-2v, ai-9v, 
au-12v, h-9c (soft), ch-5c, d-5c (soft), dh-7c 
(soft), e-7v, e-8v, g-lc (soft), h or H—g’ottal 
plosive, i-3v, I-4v. (i)-neutral “ i ’’ ii-3c fsoft. jn- 
4c, k-lc, fc-lc (fricative), l-13c, I or L-16o (dark 
“ 1 ’’). m-lOc, n-8c (not final). n-18c (final), n-18c 
(medial), n or N-6c, n (ch)-4c, n(d)-6g ng-2c, 
n(i)-4c, njn-4c (reduplicated), o-lOv, 5-llv, 
p-9c, p-9c (fricative) r-12c, rr-17c, s-3c (fri¬ 
cative), t-17c (mute), \ or T-6c, th-7c, th-7e 
(fricative), u-5v, u-6v, (u)-neutral “u,” v-14c, 
y-llc, zh-15c. 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

HAS FRANCE CONTRIBUTED NOTHING OF 
IMPORTANCE TO HUMANITY? 

By BIJAYKUMAR GANGULI, B.A., B.C.8. {Retired) 


In the August issue of The Modem Review, Mr. J. M. 
Gttnguli has expressed his sympathy for Fallen France, 
but having overcome his disinclination to look at I\or 
bad side has dilated tij)on it. He has, in my humble 
opinion, judged poor France by too high a atantlard. 
No human .being 4s perfect, and so can no nation nor 
any Government be expected to be perfect, 'flie writer 
of the article. Fall of France, goes so far as not to give 
any credit to France for raising the slogan of ‘ Liberty. 
Equality and Fraternity ’ during tlic French Revolution, 
partly because a cry for freedom 'ha.s always come, in 
one form or the other, from the people opjire.wfl and 
tryannised over by their rulers,’ and partly because 
France has not since always acted up to the ideal then 
set up. When self-governing public bodies or the Gov¬ 
ernment do something very wrong, we do vehemently 
com]dain in our talks and discussions in our drawing 
rooms or baitakkhanns, but very seldom do we take the 
trouble or incur the risk of standing up in a body against 
such wrong^. though a welcome change has been very 
slowly coming on. So both before and after the French 
Revolution faint cries of Liberty may have been raised 
elsewhere, but it was to the credit of the French who 
in their vast numbers sacrificed themselves for the 
establishment of the high ideal set up. and it was 
French Revolution which ushered in democracy in 
most of the European countries, and later on in other 
countries. It i.s most unfair, I think, to disparage the 
contribution of France on this point. 

As long as human nature remains as it is. it is perfect¬ 
ly futile to expect that even a respectable minority of 
human beings will be able to act up to the high ideal 
of ‘ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,’ or for the matter 
of that, up to the equally high ideal of ‘ Ahimsa.’ The 
French have, like every nation, their strong as well as 
weak points. They arc a highly intellcclual, but at the 
same time extremely sentimental and so fickle-minded 
people; they are recklessly brave and so inordinMtel.v 
fond of military glory: and they hate to be. considered 
to be inferior to any other fellow Europe.an nation. 

These national characteristics explain why they 
made undreamt-of sacrifices for militaiy glory under 
Napoleon, why they refused to be left behind by other 
European nations in Acquiring vast territ.orip.s. But they 
deserve to be given the credit of treating the subject 
pcopleb jnore like fellow luiman beings than other 
European natityis. An Englishman, who visited all the 
European possessions in Africa long before the Great 
War. wrote, ‘ Had I been a native I would have 
preferred to be under the French than any other 
European rule.’ Past-Revolution Russia, I may say in 
passing, was so long -acting better than France in the 
matter of bringing other people under subjection, but 
unfortunately she has recently changed that policy for 
the worse. European control over other people has 
surely not, I may add, always been an unmixed evil. 


The writer of the article further says, 'If we turn 
ag.ain to tho culture and civilization of France little is 
found to praise and appreciate. . . . Did it prepare .the 
French soil and atmosphere for the birth of a Buddha, 
a Jesus, a Sankaracharyya, or even a Socrates and an 
Aristotle ? ’ I find it necessary to point out that Des¬ 
cartes, a Frenchman, is generally held to be the Father 
of Modern European Philosopliy. "The reform in the 
ways and methods of human thought, which abolished 
scholastic subtleties* and disputes, and .substituted for 
the authority of Thomas Aquinas and of Aristollc the 
guidance of sober deduction and scientific experiment’ 
WiW mainly due to Descartes and the publication in 
1637 of Descartas’ Discourxe on Method is held to be 

the turning point—(see Prof. Mahaffy’s Descartes, p. 2). 

» 

Most of us fall into the error of thinking that in¬ 
tellectual development carries with it moral and spiritual 
development. The most intelligent persons are not 
necessarily superior morally or spiritually to those much 
inferior in intellect. The greatest and the rnost wide¬ 
spread fraud.s are now possible and they require always 
grn.%t intelligence. Extraordinary intellectual develop¬ 
ment without corresponding moral and spiritual deve- 
Idjiment ha.s been leading on tho Europeans to their 
mutuijl destruction. The West has never been strong 
in spiritual development as the East, and it is quite 
unfair to accuse tiie French only for the defect common 
to all the we.stern people. 

In the. estimation of Mr. J. M. Ganguli, the French 
scientists have been of scarcely any service to humanit|)r 
as th(!y have not come up to his standard, and this 
.standard will. I am .sure, appear to be absunl from the 
passages quoted below from his article :—‘ Moreover, 
have those scientists, after their work in the laboratory, 
transcended it and risen to a higher level to take a 
broader, deeper and a .synthetic perspective of their 
work in order to aiiprcciate tho supreme punimsc behind 
the manifestation of Nature ? And, have they medita¬ 
ted over the ultimate teaching?? and indications of 
science and applied them to the advancement of human 
virtues and la.sting happiness ? ” For the edification of 
his readers he sliould have given a list of the scientists 
in the whole world who have come up to his standard. 

It is a great pity that the immense debt of gratitude 
that humanity owes to the French Scientists, to mention 
only two name.?, Louis Pasteur, tho father of Immuno¬ 
logy and the saviour of the silk industry, and Pienre 
Curie, ^he <liscovei-cr of Radium in collaboration with 
his Polish wife, has been totally ignored. 

Civilizations have flourished, decayed and disappear¬ 
ed. Similar changes have overtaken nations too. It is 
very likely that the French are in the proceSs of decay. 
Too much absinthe drinking and sexual indulgence may 
have been hastening the decay. But that is no reason 
why we should belittle their past achievements. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON THE VILLAGE UFE IN GUJARAT 

Hy PRUTHURAY J. MAJMUNDAR, B.A., LL.B. 


SooiCTv is an organic growth and while the rate 
of progress might vary among (lifforent countries 
none can deny that India is rapidly changing. 
The Indian village's, loo, are not iraimine from 
I his effect. The moior buses, railways and .such 
other modern c.aivcyance.s have brought villages 
in elo.ser conlMct will) urban life. Tlie cinema, 
radios, phonographg, etc., have change.d their 
vision. 'Hie spread of education iias l)roughl 
new irleas about life and refigien. A general 
political awakening in the country brought ahoul 
by (he Satyugraha movement has iivide them 
think about their rights and privileges. 

The village problem has engaged the atton- 
ti(;n of all concerned. The keen interest taken 
by H. E. the Viceroy is encouraging the 
Doubling 'riioma.ses to join the rural uplift 
movenumt wholeheartedly. The formation of 
the All-India Village Indu-tries Association 
iinder the active guidance of Mahatma (landhi 
has given a further impeliH to this movement. 
The grant of one crorc of rupees by II. II. the 
late Sir Sayajirao Cackwar and of an e<|Ual sum 
by H. H. Prnlapsinh flaekwar for rural uplift 
work is also a striking proof of the genuine sym- 
])athies felt for the afflicted peasantry. Under 
these circumstimees it would be necessary to 
bear in mind all the aspects of the village life 
and its tendencies. 

The ordinaiy villager of today is not the 
same simple credulous and Clod-fearing villager 
of the past. The cconojuic. depre.ssion combined 
with the vagaries of nature, such as the failure 
of monsoon frosts anrl floods have shaken the 
Very foundation of the village economic structure. 
Today the villager is overburdened with debts. 
Everywhere there i.s a tendency to evade the 
Shahukar’s dues. The latter resorts to law courts 
with the result that the villager’s lands, houses 
and cattle arc auctioned away. The Shahukar 
who, some years before, was a nonentity 
becomes a big landlord. Litigation and. crimes 
increase. Poverty reigns supreme, love flies out 
at the windows, family ties are shattered to 
pieces, God is forgotten and the principles of 
morality are left to the books themselves. The 
proverbial village hospitality would perhaps 
lemain a thing of the past. The bread problem 
has assumed a serious turn and the struggle for 
existence is becoming more and more acute. 


Most of the houses in villages give a miser¬ 
able appearance. The walls of houses are made 
mostly of clay and sometimes of dry cotton 
jjhiuls. 'Phe rx)ofs arc thatched with palm-tree 
leaves, or locally made clay tiles. The corruga¬ 
ted iron sheets are used by those who can 
afford to do so. All the houses are of course 
not like those d('scribed above. The boom that 
toliowed the last Great War enriched many 
villagers and they usc'd the money in constructing 
big l>uildiug.s like those of the towns. But there 
is no proper arrangement. What is required 
today is the entire reconstruction of the villages. 
It may be impracticable to pull down all exist¬ 
ing .sti'ucturi’.s but for the future at least a 
village planning “ scheme ” should be definitely 
adopted on the lines of the Hyderabad scheme. 

Most of the ^'illage population is^ concerned 
with agriculture. There arc people who advocate 
the use of machinery for the development of thr 
agricultural industry. But generally speaking 
there i.s no land farming on a large scale, indi¬ 
vidual holdings an* small and as such the field 
for the use of machinery is limited. 

There .should be a vep^ well-thought out 
scheme feu’ doing away with very small and 
conse(|uently uneconomic holdings and the help 
of legislation may be sought for such a measure 
as is done in the Baroda State.* But this cam¬ 
paign must have its limits. India need not 
imitate the large scale farming scheme of 
America. The reasons are obvious. The evils 
of capitalism would spread in the agricultural 
industry which is quite free from such a menace 
at. present. Again if capitalist methods are 
ad()pted, individual holders would be deprived 
of their living and it would also increase un¬ 
employment and discontent. What is wanted 
is a clear limitation of the economic, bolding 
sufficient to maintain a family of five to ten 
members. 

In certain places large plots of land may 
be found, and intensive large scale farming 
may be allowed with the help of machinery to 
add to the national wealth, but our goal should 
not be “ to deprive ” the small holders of their 
living, in order to make a few people rich. 

*Thi8 act has been repealed. 
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The SpBNDTHBirr Villagbb 

Most of the “ miseries ” of the village popu¬ 
lation would not be existing today if the villagers 
had a sense of proportion in their expenses. On 
marriage ceremonials, and even on the painful 
occasions of deaths in the family they spend 
money out of all proportion to their income. 
The indebtedness of the peasantry is mostly duo 
to this reckless expenditure. The villag 
Sliahukar steps in under these circumstances and 
once he is let in, nothing pleases him to let go 
his hold over the poor victim. '^Hie indebted 
peasant barely maintains his family but gives 
all his produce fb the Shahukar in order to wipe 
out the debt as early as possible. Accounts art- 
stated in the big account books of the Shahukar, 
the peasant duly signs (or gets signed if he is 
illiterate) the khatas (promissory notes). Every 
now and then these ceremonies are gone through 
but there is no end to it. The peasant is amazed 
at the magic of the Shahukar’s account books. 
Every year he pays all that he gets from the 
land but still the Shahukar’s debt is incrca.sing. 
He suspects something wrong and slops payment 
for a whil^. But tin; Shahukar would not let go 
things .«o easily. He drags the peasant to the 
court. The Shahukar produces the big account 
books and the latest khata duly signed by the 
debtor only a few months before the filing of the 
suit. The peasant has got no receipts for what 
he has paid. A decree is ultimately passed in 
favour of the Shahukar, and the poor peasant 
loses his lanrl and he becomes a little less than 
a begger in the sti'eet. 

Tliis is the fate of the general peasantry at 
present. The village Shahukar is a necc.s,sary 
evil. He is useful so far as he finances the 
agricultural industry, and his total disappcaranei' 
from the village economy is inadvisable. But 
at the same time step must be taken to check 
him from exidoiting the jioor villager. 

The Viliage School-^Iaktek 

Next to the Shahukar the school master 
is an important factor in the village life. He 
fulfils the role of a guide, philosopher and friend 
of tho villagers. He forgets his own duties in 
the school and often meddles in village politics. 
If there is a khata or some such document to be 
written he is generally inviti-d besides the 
Shahukar. He is their legal adviser as well and 
when disputes arise he is ready with his wits to 
add fuel tp the fire. It is necessary therefore, 
to be very careful, in selecting teachers meant 
for village schools. 

The elementary •education is imparted in 
village schools. But very few students go for 
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further studies and the knowledge gained l)y 
the students in reading and writing is soon for¬ 
gotten. The result is that illiteracy and 
ignorance are the two very important problems 
confronting every scheme of rural uplift. • Even 
in Baroda State, where primary cducaion is 
compulsory this “ waste ” in education is 
engaging the serious attention of the authoiiti^ 
and sU*ps are being taken to remedy this, by 
sju’cading a net-work of village libraries. 

Though the percentage of the village 
.students going for higher education may be vely 
small, there is to be found a general tendency 
for English education. The ever-increasing 
number of students appearing for the Matricu¬ 
lation Examination would amply bear out this 
statement. This may bo a hopeful sign, but at 
the same tinu- we have to bear in mind the fate 
of the graduates and undcr-graduates. The pro¬ 
blem of unemployment among the educated 
classes still awaits a definite solution. On a 
e(»nsi(leration of these circumstances it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the present system of education 
would help to solve the rural problem. It may 
at once be admitted that. University education 
imparts a certain amount of culture and refine¬ 
ment but it makes the .student unfit for a 
manual work in fields or factories. The 
University trained students who belong to 
villages ilcspisc to work on the land belonging 
to them. 'I'liey think it degrading to mix with 
till' ignorant village population. They even do 
not like to settle in villages. They will prefer to 
go liunling for clerical jobs and swell the lists 
of the unemployed rather than work in the fields. 
It i.s certain, therefore, that the future of villages 
ni( slly depend'’ upon the lines the rural education 
should lake. 

Village Politics 

Yes, villages too have their local politics. I 
purposely use tlie word polities because the 
introduction of the village pancliayats or local 
boards have not produced any sense of civic 
Ksponsibilities among the village populace but 
(ui the eontrnry party strifes are created thereby! 
1 don’t mean to question the very praiseworthy 
motives of the authorities in introducing this 
system^ lint my opinion is that the system of 
elections is totally unsuitable so far as the rural 
population is concerned. The voters are 
generally swayed by narrow comniunaHeelings. 
Family relaticns and such other considerations 
arc given much more importance than the 
qualifications of a candidate. 

Elections can hardly bring out the best and 
the most qualified of the candidates to the 
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forefront. Intriguing persons generally gain) 
the field and the way in which the local self- 
government is being practised in villages leaves 
no doubt as to the failure of the present scheme. 
Bittei't enmities are created at the time of 
elections which are not soon forgotten. This 
makes the village life unwholesome and 
disquieting. It is too much to hope that the 
village folk would be ultimately trained to the 
art of self-government by this system. 
It is a matter for serious consideration whether 
an- alternative scheme of nomination by selection 
of the best jwsons to the village panchayuts 
would bo better for the healthy growth of village 
l)ancliayats. This system is al.so full of diffi¬ 
culties but anyliow. the problem requires closer 
study and an immediate solution if the village 
uplift w(jrk is to be vigorously carried on, in the 
right direction. 

VlLLAOU MoiiALlTV 

Much of what may be called religion in 
villages, ’s mostly composed of superstitious 
beliefs and time-honoured customs and usages. 
With the spread of modern education, these 
beliefs, customs, and usages are fast dying out. 
The ever-growing contact with towns is having 
a demoralising ellVct on the rural population, as 
the people are illiti-rate and ignorant and have 
no deep religious training. They only followed 
the beliefs, eustoms, etc., with a blind faith whicii 
is now no longer there;. I'liougli they were 
ignorant and illiterate, by tradition they were 
bound fast to such faith and consequently they 
were (fod-feariug, honest and truthful in mutual 
(Icaliugs. It is a matter of deep concern to all 
those who have the good of the villages at heart 
that now things have entirely changed so fai‘ 
as the village morality is concerned. Serious 
crimes are daily increasing in villages and 


tendency towards litigation is also, on the in¬ 
crease. The present-day villagers are not 
ashamed of giving false evidence in courts of 
law. Any one who has closely followed this 
tendeii'cy of giving false evidence among the 
peasantry would bear testimony to this state¬ 
ment. This tendency requires to be checked by 
proper moral education. " 

It is very difficult to touch all the phases of 
the village life in such a short article. But 
considering all the points noted aboive it “is 
obvious that a model village planning scheme 
should be formulated and all the efforts should 
be concentrated on the development of a model 
village. 'I'he best way to demonstrate such a 
plan is to build one or more model villages on 
.xuitable sites with all or most of the modern 
anuniities of life supplied to it. The land should 
be distributed to individual holders on economic 
basis, (’o-opcralive methods in agriculture 
may be adopted. In short an ideal village or 
villages s1k)u1(1 be set iq) to show clearly what 
(he advocales of rural ui)lift really want to do. 
Such a model and a self-sufficient village would 
be a better lesson in rural uplift work than all 
the talks and writings on the .subject.' 

Now-a-days the talk of A’illagc uplift is 
much in the air. There is a widespread belief 
that tlie peasant is the “ .sick man of India." 

Too many tloctors rush to his help, nobody 
asks the peasant himself as to what his disease 
is—nobody cares to know the cause of all his 
so-callel troubles. Doctors differ in their 
“ diagnosis ” anfl suggest different remedies to 
euro him of his serious disease. Let us beware 
that too many doctors in experimenting process 
do not kill him outright. T/Ct the poor peasant 
not 'have to say at last, “ (iod save me from my 
friends ! " 
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ENGLISH 

HOPOUSIA OR THE SEXUAL AND ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATIONS OF A NEW SOCIETY : By J. D. 
Ujitpin, M.C., PhD. (Cantab.). With an Inlroduclion 
by Aldmis Huxley. Preface by Y, J. Lubbock. Pvb- 
IMed by Oc-oryc Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. Pp, 
/i75. Price 21s. net. 

The author of this book has travelled along new 
lines of Ihonglil and his efforts arc bound to evoke con¬ 
siderable intoic.st and criticism among intelligent readers. 
The forced that mould social movements and drive 
iialioiis into^ar and other mass activities have all along 
been supposed to be beyond human control. Recent 
studies of the unconscious mind along Freudian linos 
have lirought to light the importance of unconscious 
factors that guuiu and shape man’s destiny, both indivi¬ 
dually and in groups. The author has laid down in this 
book, which lie has named Hopousia (from a Greek word 
meaning ‘where’) ceitaiu principles of sexual and eco¬ 
nomic regulations that according to him would result 
in the outi>ut of the greatest amount of energy and when 
properly controlled would lead to social, economic and 
intellectual welfare of the nation. Tlie author’.s vision 
of such a society is fundamentally different from the one 
wo are accustomed to concieve at the present time. 
Unfoi tunalely the organisation of tlie unconscious forces 
of man on a mass scale is a problem that is far more 
complicated than what has been thought of by the 
author. Aldoiis Huxley in his long and interesting pre¬ 
face has also noticed the complexity of such a problem. 
Both the author and Aldoua Huxley however seem to 
labour under the impression that unconscious forces 
can be sublimated, that is, turned to useful social chan¬ 
nels by conscious guidance. There is nothing inherently 
impos.«ible in this idea but unfortunately psycho-analysis 
has not yet developed to the point at which it can pro¬ 
pose definite and practical measures to divert undesirable 
and urmonscious urges to fruitful lines. Sublimations 
cannot Dd made to order. The laws of transformation 
of the libido inlb nation building energy are not at all 
known to lus as yet and external checlcs on sex are not 
likely to nwoduce the desired result. The book is 
extremely stimulating and is well worth a perusal. 

G. Bose 

SUPUR* AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION, being Visva-hharali BulleHn No. 
2S. Published by the Institute of Rural Reconstruction, 
Srinikelan. Price Annas '‘Two. To be had oj the Visva- 
bharati Office^ SantinikeUm,'Bengal: Pp. ii+i8 of the 
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size of The, Modem Review ond a sketch map of the 
village of Supur dramt to scale. 

Though the writer of the Bulletin says that “it has 
not been possible to carry out a thorough and systematic 
survey of the village,” yet what has been done may 
well serve as a model for what should be done for tho 
revival and reconstruction of decadent villages. 

It is a commendable method of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s rural recoaslruction work that his workere 
make a small and sound beginning and, from the experi¬ 
ence thus gained, they-proceed with the enlargement of 
their field of work. 

An idea of the contents of the Bulletin may be 
gained from the headings of its sections ;—History, 
l*o)uilation, Gradual Depopulation. Land and Agricul¬ 
tural Cionditions, Tanks, Cattle, Indastry and Trade, 
Subsidiary Occupation, Rural Finance, Education, Boy 
Scouts, Roads. Reconstruction Work ; The Palli 
Samiti, Roads and Drains, Jungle Clearing, The Monkey 
Pest, The Tanks, Tlie Health Problem, Industries, In¬ 
fusion of Frc.sh Blood, The Three Years’ Programme, 
The Attitude of the Local P'eople. 

Tho Appendixes are valuable and interrating. They 
arc ; (1) Artistic Ruins at Supur, (2) Distribution of 
Population by Paras (hamlets). (3) Distribution of 
Population by Religion, (4) Classification of Hindus, 

(5) A Note on the Health Survey of Supur Village, and 

(6) A Three Yoai-s’ Programme. 

The Three Years' Progiamme is comprehensive and 
feasible. 

The many illustrations add to the usefulness and 
interest of the Bulletin. 

R. C. 

THE DEEPER CAUSES OF THE WAR AND 
ITS ISSUES : By W. G. S. Adams, Gilbert Murray, 
Viscount Samuel, W. R. Matthews, Sir Richard Living¬ 
stone-, Sir Richard Gregory, Ernest Barker and Sir 
William Beveridge. Published by George Allen and 
Unwin, London. 1940. Pp. £06. Price Ss. 

This book is a collection of addresses given under 
the auspices of the British Institute of Philosophy by 
some eminent thiokers of present-day Britain. The 
different speakers have analysed the present unhappy 
disedrds in Europe from the standpoints of science, 
philosophy, religion, history and politics.. Some of them 
have not stopped short at the an^ilysis only, but have 
formulated t^eir solutions for converting Europe from 
a continent of irreconcilable warring peoples into a 
commonwealth of nations, “united by co-operation.in 
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a coQslruotive effort to achieve digoity, security and 
prosperity for each and alL” 

Almost all the contributors to this learned and 
thought-provoking book seem convinced that European 
culture and civilization, based essentially on Ueiienic 
philusofthy and Christian morals, has been challenged 
oy iiitlerisui and not by its own internal decay, i^-o- 
fessor Adams thinks that “it is in the anarchy of 
spiritual and moral values that much of the unrest and 
the danger of our modern world lies. Nothing can re¬ 
place, nothing can give so fully, the sense of responsi- 
uility which true religion enjoins.” He demands “ free¬ 
dom, philosophic freedom, freedom to thiuk things to¬ 
gether,'’ and says that the way of peace lies in re-alfiim- 
ing “ the riglits of man, the rule of law, and the supre¬ 
macy of moral and spiritual values." Professor Gilbert 
Murray approaches Hitlerism from the viewpoint of 
herd instinct, and points out that' Hiller represents 
“ with paranoiac intensity the pievailing emotion, open 
and secret, conscious and sub-conscious, of a proud and 
wur-likc people, maddened by defeat.” The learned 
Profeasor quotes tlie following sentences from one of 
Hitlers speeches in 192d in siipiiort of his contention : 
" Let us be inhuman I If wc ixsscuc Germany we have 
done the greatest deed in the world. Let us do wrong I 
If we rescue Germany we have swept away the greatest 
wrung in the world. Let us be immoral I If our people 
are rescued we have opened a way for the return of 
morality.” Hut Gilbert Murray is more scared of 
Cuiuiiiunistu wliich “ involves a bloody class war and 
can only be kept in bemg by the gliastJy weapon which 
Lenin called mass terror.” Therelore, “ if civilization 
has to be saved, wc must live in pt'uceful and reason¬ 
ably friendly relations with tlie German people : no 
other future is tolerable or conceivable. . . ” Viscount 
Uuimu'i blames Hegel and Nietzsche for the waves of 
anti-iutdlectualism now sweeping Germany, Italy and 
Itussiu, and says that unless there is a wtsh to avoid 
war, mutual disarmament, freedom of commerce and 
some form of polity transcending the nations would 
not be enough to prevent wars in the future. iSir 
iiichard Livingstone presents a balanced historical 
analysis of the crisis of civilization. He characterizes 
Lenin, Hitler and Mussolini, notwithstanding his dislike 
for them, os tne greatest builders of the jiast-war age. 
“ They divined its greatest need and gave their countries 
a philosophy or a religion, to replace a philosophy or 
a religion which were dead, or dying or forgotten. . . . 
Unlike Nazis, Jb'uscists and Cummumsls, our jihilosophy 
is unexpressed, our faith a vague and fluctuating emo¬ 
tion. Our weakness is in the failure of democracy to 
find a creed for its instincts. The failure is intelligible.” 
He pleads fur the resurrection of the soul of Europe 
nourished on the traditions of Palestine and Greece. 
Sir Richard Gregory condemns tne abuse of scientific 
discoveries tolerated today even by men of science and 
niainlains that “ science cannot be divorced from ethics 
or rightly absolve itself from Uie human responsibilities 
in the application of its discoveries to destructive pur¬ 
poses in war or economic disturbances in times of peace.” 
Professor Ernest Barker discusses the problem of an 
Order of Europe, that is, the problems of boundaries, 
of economic conflicts, of racial antagonisms that have 
repeatccfly brought war to Europe. The discussion leads 
him to IBink of some sort of an international order, 
federalism for example, but he confesses his pesimism 
about such an order. Sir William Beveridge gives us 
an elaborate scheme of ' Peace by Federation,’ but the 
conditions he sets to the functioning of* the scheme 
make its general acceptance again a matter of contro¬ 
versy. Besides, Sir.William appears to combinerFederal- 


ism with Imperialism when he says that the administra¬ 
tion of dependencies would be “ wholly a federal affair ” 
(pi^e 179). The colonies and dependencies would re¬ 
main, and would be administered by some improved 
fonn of the mandate system. 

It is evident that the learned contributors to tliis 
volume have all proceeded from a common hypothesis 
that man is a rational animal, and that his vital instincts 
and impulses are governed by reason. r 

Moninohamohan Moulik 

RALPH FOX—A WRITER IN ARMS : Publish- 
ed by Kitabistan, Allahabad. Pp. So^+viii. Price 
Rs. 

COMMUNISM AND A CHANGING CIVILISA¬ 
TION ; By Ralph Fox. Published by Ihe Kitabistan, 
Allahabad. Price Re. 1-8. 

Ralph Fox, after his studies at Oxford, joined the 
Communist Party and died at the age of 36 lighting the 
cause of the Spanish republicans against Franco. In 
this short span of life he had also distinguished himself 
by various literary and htslorical excuojion.s. some of 
which are brought together in a nn'inoiiid volume, con¬ 
taining also tiibutes by Sidney Webb, Hurry Pollitt and 
otliers. Fox appears in these pages as a sincere expon¬ 
ent of his cause, and exhibits gieat promise. Ilis bril¬ 
liant portraiture of ‘The Death of I.enin ’ and the 
study of T. II. Lawrence, his imaginative flight in the 
piece, ‘ Conversation with a Lama.’ his idealispi revealed 
in pieces such a,s ‘ Marxism and Literature, ’ and ‘ The 
Novel as Epic,’—specially appealed to the reviewer. 

The exposition of (Communism is a piece of pas¬ 
sionate exposition of thr: Marxist tliesis in a moilern 
background. The inevitability of the communist society 
and tlie social revolution are disemssed with consideriibln 
ability and lucidity, with special reference to Great 
Britain. The two chapters on ‘ National and Colonial 
Questions' and ‘ World Communism—the Ultimate 
Aim ’ should have a special appeal to Indian readers, 
and there arc pointed illustrative references to the 
survey made by the Whitley Cominis.sion on Indian 
Labour. Fox’s slender but readable and convincing 
volume may be read by all .serious students of contem- 
poraiy social and political prolilems. 

Benoyendran.atii Banf.hjea 

WHITHER MINORITIES ? ” By the Hon. M. N. 
Dalai, Member of the Council of Slate. Published by 
Taraporevala & Sons, Bombay, 191)0. Price Rs. 4. 

The extension of the bordera of democracy raises 
more and morn urgently the problem of minorities. It 
is clear that democracy cannot work well unless based 
upon the foundations of popular satisfaction, that is to 
say, unless there is absence in the community of any 
large and well-marked discontented minorities, 
principle of majority rule assumes that the minorities 
would willingly accept their situation. This they would 
do if, firstly, the chance is open to them of one day 
becoming part of the ruling majority, and secondly, 
if they have the assurance that they will not be 
oppressed while in a condition of minority. In a state, 
where there are obvious and persistent racial, class or 
cultural differences, as they are in India, this assump¬ 
tion becomes very difficult to maintain, aiid gives rise 
to complicated communal problems. 

In this exhaustive study; Mr. Dalai h^ considered 
the problem of all Indian miporitics—racial, religious, 
political and otherwise—although his main interest 
u directed to the communal problem in its political 
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aspect; and this he has analysed with very great cgre 
both in, the light of history and with regard to the pre> 
vailing tendencies in the international world today. Mr. 
Dalai's undoubted view is that in its large outlines, the 
communal problem in India is a created one, in the sense 
that the British statesmen in India, ‘realising that if 
their essential interests in India were to be preserved, 
it was necessary for Britain to have local allies, and 
those on a plane different from that in which similar 
alliesThad been sought during the early yearn of British 
rule in India,’ deliberately followed the policy of culti¬ 
vating • the strongest single minority, viz., the Muslims, 
w'hich had anyhow good reasons for dreading the suprem- 
B(iV of the Hindus, if and when the day came when 
India’s dreams of self-government were realised.’ 

The ‘ real problem of minorities in India,’ says Mr. 
Dalai, was born i^ 1907 when the principle of separate 
representation for classes, communities and interests was 
first recognised as a cardinal feature of the Indian 
political system. Rentiers of Lady Minto’s iliaiy need 
not be reminded that the Victa’o.v called (he day of the 
Aga Khan dojnilation in winch the demand for sqr.inite 
electorates w.ss formally presented as ‘a very eventful 
day and an epoch in Indian history.’ Thus .supported 
by the British Government, the demands of the Muslim 
minority went on increasing, until in 1928 they were 
cry.stallised by the All-Muslim Conference in the fam¬ 
ous fourteen poii)tf!--of whicli some have already bet-n 
satisfied, while others .sei'in to Mr. Dalai as ‘ clearly 
unreasonable.’ But the olTeft of the dail.v increasing 
Muslim demands has been generally to put a in'Orniuni 
upon sepatfti.sm; the division of the Indian communi1.y 
has steadil.v gone on, and today we have to consider 
the claims and counler-elaims of not, onl.v the Muslim 
minority but of R)iia.s and Sunni.« among the Muslims, 
and also of Depn'ssed Castes. Indian Christians, Sikhs, 
Europf'ans. and of a number of iuten'slj^ as repre.seiiled 
by landholders, organised (•omiiieree and iiulu.stiy, min¬ 
ing and planting, indusirial labour. universitie.s, women 
and the like. 

In one clinjiter of his book Mr. D.-ilal ha.s re\’i('we<l 
the problem of national minorities and I lie method of 
international giiuranlrr.s in the West, but the European 
method does not appear to him as likel.v to afford a 
solution of the Indian problem. “The Indian (pi-stion 
is, indeed, not at all on a par with the one just reviewed, 
not onlj' because tlie minorities in India Iiave not come 
to U.S from other Stales, but. are a >u>d parcel of 
ourselves, tin* fl(>sh of our flesh and (he bone of oiir 
bones; but also because there is everything in common 
between the people of India calling themselve.s follow¬ 
ers of different religions and nothing but an artificial 
canker of jealousy and tnist to divide them.’’ His 
own solution of the Indian problem would be by a 
solemn and formal agreement between the prineijial 
parties concerned, ratified by t,he nation as a whole.— 
by guaranteeing Fundamental Rights, comprehending 
‘ the fullest freedom and toleration for the enjoyment, 
practice *and develojiment of all forms of religious be¬ 
lief, culture and tnadition, eonsislc'it with the similar 
rights of all cilizeus and the mainlmnnce of public peace 
and harmony’ (italics ours), and by thus keeping reli¬ 
gion wholly outT)f politics. 

Such a suggestion, it will be clear, ignores some of 
the basic facts of the history of the case, and is alto¬ 
gether conceived in too ideali.stic a strain. While Mr. 
Dalai’s analysis of the communal fn'oblem is on the 
whole deep and 'satisfactory, his solution is rather un¬ 
convincing. He does nqf; seem to have appreciated the 
real difficulties of the problem; he has anyhow failed 
to see (and Jbe is not alone in this failure) that these 


difficulties are wholly insuperable, if the solution or the 
problem continues to be attempted by the unsatisfac¬ 
tory method of higgling and compromise. The only 
effective method, it seems to us, of solving India’s com¬ 
munal difficulties is, first, by organising a large-scale 
effort to make the people think primarily of tl^ir eco¬ 
nomic interest and thus, in effect, turning their minds 
away from religion and secondly, by orpnising a stable 
national party, free from all religious bias and free also 
from the talk, which the Congi-eaa unfortunately too 
often makes, of communal goodwill and understanding. 

We are ratlicr surprised that Mr. Dalai has made 
no mention in his book, although it came out only a 
couple of months back, of the Muslim League demand 
for a Pakistan. One wonders whether he w'ould 'ax- 
j)lain this development of the communal question also 
on the basis of his hypothesis of ‘British support.’ 

The. book has some ver>' interesting and useful 
tabli'.s both in its bod.v as well as in the aijvpcndix, and 
would certainly repay a glancd through, 

• Bool Chand 

HISTORICAL STUDIES OF THE ROSARY ; By 
Ditigo Jose Pereira Andrade., Goa, Portngnesc India. 

In this illustrated booklet, the author has attempted 
to comiiare the different l.vpea of Rosarios prevailing 
among the Ilimhi.'i. the Buddhists, the Christians and 
the Muharnmadan.s. The author reminds us that the 
Poi'tugue>e were the )»ioneer.s of f’liristianity in the East. 
This fact is generjilly ovei'looked in the books on 
Clhristianity written bv Rrott’slanL writers. Hence this 
book on the Roaaiy by a Catholic writer may open the 
eyes of many who would wish to study the interaction 
of the Indian religions and the early phase of Christiani¬ 
ty in India from the vo.vage to India by Vasco da 
Gama (1498). 

A THOUSAND MII.ES UP THE AMAZON : By 
A. N. Wadiu, Bombay. 

Tiie author undertook a steamer trip along the 
mighty Amazon river and has given us a series of 
remarkable |>holograt)hs of the landseape of Brazil. 
This country was originally colonised by the Portuguese 
navigatois .and to this day Brazil remains the biggest 
territorial zone with Portuguese as the ofiieial language; 
for, a.s we know, (he rest of Latin America from Mexico 
to Chile .'•'rioaks .Spanish Mr. W.sdia de.serve8 our 
thanks for bringing Brazil and its inconii)arahIe river 
closer to ns through his Irrilliant pen-pjetures and his 
rich album of photographs. 

Kaudas Nao 

THREE MEN OF DESTINY ; By A. S. Pancha- 
pakesa Ayyar, M.A., I.CJ}., F.RJS.L. 

It i.s a historical novel with Alexander, Chandrg- 
gupta Maiiiya and Chanakya as the leading figures. 
T^e author ha.s freel.y drawn upon the classical writings 
about Alexander, Mudraraksasa, Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 
and various Indian traditions about Chandragupta and 
Chanalfya in order to weave a romantic tale round the 
three great historic figures with contemporary Indian 
life and society in the background. Judg^ purely as a 
novel, it cannot be regarded as a very succ^ul 
attempt. For, apart from the lack of individuality of 
characters and absence of a plot and its p'adual deve¬ 
lopment, such as modem taste requires, it is overbur¬ 
dened with details of social, economic and political life 
of India wRich too often remind the readers that the 
author is teaching them history through the medium 
of a novel. Oto the other hand It irnwt be freely adhut- 
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ted that tlic author has succeeded in creating an atmos¬ 
phere of ancient India around his tale and imparted 
flesh and i>lood to live dry lioncs of history. The book 
should be regarded cither as histoiy in tlio form of a 
novel, or a rom-antic version of an important epoch of 
Indian history. As such it will serve a useful purpose 
by hoMing out a picture of ancient India to an average 
reader (o whom dry details of history are extremely 
dwtivsteful. The historian will find many tilings in this 
book whiith he could hardly aoeejit a,s correct. The 
literary critic will have arajile grounds to find fault with 
lh(* pl.'in and execution of the novel. Yet the book is 
not without its value, as it indelibly irri])re.s.«es upon the 
mind of a reader the essential features of one of the 
mo.st memorable periods of Indian history. We wish 
the tiook to be wnloly read by Indians as they would 
derive both vleasure and jirofit from it. 

R. C. Majumdar 

TIlS'l ORY AND PROBI-EMS OF INJ:)IAN CUR- 
RK.NttY, 1835-1939 : By D. K. MaUiolrn. M.A., Lec¬ 
turer, Mohiudra ('ollcye, Patuda. I’p. IHO. Price Rs. 2-S. 

In this short treati.se the author has attempted to 
give a concise aceoiint of the main developments in the 
Indian eiirreney .sy.sleni during the last hundred years 
and has mainly kept in view the roquirenient.s of students 
going in for the U A. examination. In an introductory 
ehaiiter a lirief aeeounl has been given of the nioehanism 
of foreign exchange, and the development of Indian 
cvirrencv has been traced in eight ehn))ters dealing with 
the periods from 1835-1893, 1893-1898. 1899-1917, 1917- 
1920, Feby. 1920-Septeniber 1920. 1920-1927, 1927-1931 
and 1931-1939. 'J’he desire of the Indian people to hav'e 
a gold standard and the anxiety of the (lovi'inment to 
maintain a stable exchange at all costs are noted as two 
threails running through the entire history of Indian 
eiirreney .system. In (he eoneliiding cliapler, the author 
deals with some of the eontroversie.'' raised in connection 
with Iiiilian eiiireney and exchange and pleads for an 
iiideiierideiit monetary .system for India. 

The book does neither claim nor evince any ori¬ 
ginality in the treatment of the .subject. But as pro¬ 
viding within a brief compass the accounts of the growth 
of the Indian currency sj'stein it will he of considerable 
help to students of t.ho Itniv ersities ami also to public 
men who desire to h.ave a general acquaintance with the 
histoiy and jiroblems of the currency of the country. 

Nvi.inaksifa SanyaI. 

HINDT^RTIIANI Ml'SICt : An Om.iNK of it.s 
I’ltvsic's .AND AFSTiihTi<;.s : By G. H. Rau'nde, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in PhynicK, Willinydnn i'oUtye, Hnnyli, etc. 
Pp. 177. Price i?.s. 2-fl. 

The author begins with a brief survey of the 
develoimient of Indian music from 300 B.(^ onwards 
and deals with ‘.svvaras’, ‘.shrutis’, ‘grain.s’, etc. He ha.s 
quoted eerbiin authoritative texts referring to the 
changes which have taken place in the ‘northern school’ 
of music on account of il.s contact with I’ersiim culture. 

In ancient, times the master-artists helped, to 
standardise and to keep alive the best forms of vocal 
music. The theoretic aspect came to Ive discus-sed b.y 
emiiiint Indian and European vvrit(>rs of later date.' 
These discflssions paved the way for more comprehensive 
and elaborate writ.ings which helped to establish different 
aspects of Indian mu.sic on a sound basis rendering them 
easy and intelligible. 

The author deals with the physical technique of 
consonance and dissonance pointing out at the same 
titnl? thp artistic steps io thp musical scale. It is 
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gpucraliy believed that the voice in singing is controlled 
by regulating the tension of the vooal chords. It may 
however ho mentioned that the vocal chords act only as 
a mechanism for regulating the pressure of air-current 
from the lungs while the air-pulsations are produced 
by tlic resonating skull-cavitics (i.c., sinuses) of the 
head and the neck. There is thus another possible 
basis of tone-production in which there may bo minimum 
strain on vocal chords. 

In classical songs .proper, the consonances or 
dissonances forming the melodic law are taken into 
account. The cliicf features arc (1) drone a<!compani- 
ment, (2) melodic law, (3) time-mcastire. The drone- 
note is a hunch of tones which may either have physical 
existence in air or may be psychological car-tones 
(summation or difference tones), i.c., pulsations which 
have no real existence in air. Thc„6inger perceives it 
as an illusion and this illusoiy preception helps him to 
create definite melodic intervals. To avoid monotony 
orca.sional introduction of artistic ornamentations and 
other techniques is necessary. It Is the ability to intro¬ 
duce thisie techniques that testifies to the vasincss of the 
knowledge of the artist. 

The ‘ raga ’ is an artistic idea and must pos.sesa 
certain aesthelic value. In the Indian system the artist 
is both “the director and the performer” and hence 
individu.Tls are allowed greater scope and freedom in 
improvising in the Indian system of music tlian in 
till' Western. The tendency is to please the audience 
by varialion of other asiiecls without producing a chiingc 
in the mood developed during the perfornjfince. ” Imi¬ 
tation of the crie.s of birds .anil bna.sls, of'thf rustling 
of the l('ave.s or of the thundering of the clouds, of the 
.surging of the billows or of the roaring of a brook.” 
doe.'i not count as musical perforinanco in the Indian 
.system as they do in the 'Western .and this difference 
in (he angle of vision neees.«i(:ile.s different principles 
and procedures of voice training. Indian imisie aims 
at rejnesenting the hidden or repressed emotions of 
mankind, it is a sort of ideal emotional enjoyment. In 
the latter part of the book the author gives a brief 
.survey of (he different forms of rla.ssic.al connvosition. 
Besides these other forin.s ha\-e been mentioned whose 
merit, unlike t.ho.“e of the clas,sical forias, lies more in 
their poetic ratlier than in their mii.sical expression, 
‘Tana.s’ are not allowed in ‘ Dhniiiada ’ and. according 
to the author, the ahsence of (he ‘Tanas’ makes the 
music monotonous and soon wears out the patience of 
(he listener. It should not bo overlooked however that 
this .seeming handienp Is more than comprns.ated by the 
delicate touch of the ‘shrutis’ which, owing to the 
slow rate of performance and jiroper mediation of the 
gliding tones (*>., mcetla), produce the full melodic 
effect in perception. 

The Indian system does not employ liarmony in 
(he true sense of the term although the factor of con- 
sonace and dissonance comes in. The dissonances arc 
used .sparingly and rvilh caution so that the main' ‘ raga- 
.scale ’ is not. disturbed. The ‘ glides’^as well ns the 
fractions of the semitones which are the most import¬ 
ant factors of the Indian music, are not consistent with 
the principles of harmony. Introduction of harmony 
deterioratos the fineness of the meloflic a.“ppct. 

The book presents a theoretical outlook of the main 
tf<i>ics of v'oea! music but the practical aspect of the 
problem does not seem to have been much discussed. 
Considering the intricate nature of the problem the 
author has the merit of putting the relevant points 
rlnarly and consistently and his exposition is on the 
whole clear. Wo heartily congratulate the author for 
publishing this small vdlumo and we hope that the 
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voi imc will be able to Initiate a movement for the 
pubiiealion of a arnea of such handy books. The need 
for .such book.s is keenly felt by all lovers of music who 
desire to sec the scientific character of it strictly main¬ 
tained. We are sure -that the volume umler review will 
be able to ere,ate an interest in music amoiii^t the public 
and to lead them to ai)preeiiile as al.'io to cultivate this 
art whieli is one of the nolilcst and most aiiciimt of all 
fine arts. 

• M. Gakuoia' 

POONA RKSiDENCY COIUIESI’ONOKNCE, 
VoL. 5 (Naopuk Afkmhs, 1781-1820) : Edilrd by Mr. 

A/. K(th:, HA., LL.B. Viiblinhcd by Bombay Govern- 
mrnl Central I^ress. 1038. Pp. 486. Price Its. 6. 

The Government of Bombay have iindertaki'n to 
publish in severj|,l volumes, tlie English Itocords of 
Maratha HLstors* under the general editorship of Sir 
Jiiclmiath Sarkar. Four volumes of tliis extremely 
valuable series .are already before the publi(! .and this is 
the much needed volume on Nagpur Affairs about which 
the Marathi sources of information are rather scanty. 

The volume under review reveals the meshes of 
English cliploma<'y that bound <lown the Blionsle King¬ 
dom of Nagpur to their inli-rest during the eriticul year,- 
of the ri.se of llie British power. Hero again we read 
the unhappily results of Brahmin-Maratha antagonism, 
narrow .and selfi.sh jiolitical ambition of the Bhonsle, and 
last of .all. absenci' of genuine national j'.afiiolj.sm of tlie 
Maratha race. JJigid limit of sjj.ace does not permit ns to 
give the reader any i<iea of the contents of this volume, 
and tJieir •great historical iiiiportanec. No historical 
.seminar nor libiiiiy slimdd be nil bout a coinivlete col¬ 
lection of this .seric.«. 

1C. 11. Qanunu) 

ECONGMIG AND ('OMMEIK’l.Vb GEOGR.A- 
PllV : By Dr. R. N. Dnhry, Hmd oj Hit Drparlmoit 
of Groyntpliy, Jluivcrsily of Alhdiobiid. Kltiib Mahal, 
Allahabad. 1030. Pp. 307. Price Its. 3. 

ECONOMIC^ GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA ; By Ihc 
same milhor. Kilab Mahal, Allahabad. 1030. Pp. IS't. 
Pilcc Rs. 3. 

These two books have been written with a view to 
meeting the rerpiircments of Gommeren .'tmlenla in onr 
Uuiveraities. The author is the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Geography in tlie University of Allahabad and 
is therefore' expected to know how mucli tlic students 
rceinirc. The reviewer can only note that a book on 
commercial geograjihy is valuable in .so far as it is 
accurate and uii-to-dale. Judged on this standard, the 
iiret of these (wo books leaves much to be desired. The 
information given is nowhere reh'Vant to the rceent 
timas and in many eases the figures are out of date by 
about ten years. One has only to glance at tiie table."! 
to realise that the author ha.-' not taken the trouble of 
revising ,the figures that .‘<e<'m to have been eoHreted 
years ago. Tlyi author .‘ieem.s also to have been in¬ 
different to nnaliiess and accuracy in the execution of 
diagrams and maps. 

The standard of the second book is better than that 
of the first. The statistics are not. as recent as they 
ought to have been, but the Ing-behind in this book is 
not 80 large ns in the other one. Students going in for 
a course in*the economic geography of India will find 
a pleasant-reading introduction in tins handy little book. 

Bhabatosh Datta 

THE MARWARI'LEADERS OF INDIA: By 
It. Agrcuedpplra. Lajpatrai publishing Co., 1-2, gam- 


bhu Chatterji Street, Cateuiia. Fp. 151. Price* not 
mentiemed. 

This is a “ Who’s Who ?" of the Marwari leaders 
of India, particularly of those prominent in the Agarwal 
community. It consists of twenty-ta'o short'sketches, 
each of which is a catalogue of certain dry bio^phical 
flelails and of the commercial “ connections *' of the 
siibjwt concerned. One wishes that the author had 
made hi.s book more readable by throwing fuller light 
on the struggles and secrets of success of the leactcrs in 
In<ii.i.'s trade and commerce whom ho has chosen for his 
skf'tehes. This would have made the book insiiiring as 
well a.s inlore.sting. As it i.s, The Marwari Leaders of 
India appears to have been written more to protest 
:vgain.st the ))revailing tendency to think of the Mar¬ 
wari ;is a .synonym for bliylock Ilian to study, in detail, 
tlie idi'als of the l)ii.siiie.s,s magnates, in question, and 
their tcelmique of becoming rich. 

G. M. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE 
AllClI/EOUOGK’AL DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
li’EAR, 1937. Bangalore, 1038. 

'J’he pre.seut volume maintains the standard set up 
li.v the Mysore Archavilogical Dcpiirl.mcnl with regard 
to its publications. It pre.sents to us, not only a study 
of ancient monuments and sites, but also of coins, in¬ 
scriptions and some important miuiu.scripts. The 
inemoim of Hyderally by Eloy Joxn Correa Peixoto, of 
■nliicli a full rte.seriplion lias been given in the rejairt 
.M'cms to b(' a very importimt historical document. 

TJic t.reatment of inseripl.ions in the report is per¬ 
fectly siilisfaetory. Witli regard to architecture, the 
flepiirliiienl .".nrveyod tlie groimd-iihms of a number of 
temples, and lias i|>iibli,slied llie.se plans in the report. 
It woidd have been well if an outline elevation had 
also been ailded to it, as that would have Iiel]>ed us very 
much in compar.'ilive studies. 'rin> eonstruction of the 
interior is al.*!) a very im)>ortarit element in temple 
archilecliiie from the archaiological point of view, and 
we would sugge.st. that thi-se may be added to the 
iiecounts of temples in the department’s future reports. 

Nirmai. Kijmak Boss 


INDIA’S CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS ; By 
Cyril Modak. pubTished by the Upper Indi/t Publish^ 
iny House, Lid., Lilcrahirc Palace, Lucknow. Pp. 194. 
Price Rs. 2 only. 

It is an interesting and stimul.ating book. The 
author is a Christian and feels that his creed not only 
entitles him to be a nationalist in Indi.an politics but 
makes it a duly for him. He is scandalised at the 
attitude of aloofness that Chri.stians—Indian as well as 
non-Indian—adopt toivards Indian politics. It is un- 
Christian and llicreforc hypocritical. Christianity, 
according to him, should ally itself everywhere with 
those iHio arc .struggling for freedom. And the Indian 
Chrisliaas ought to throw their whole weight on the 
.«ide of India’s endiavour for political liberation. 

As the author himself has foretold in h^ Prefatory 
Note, “ what is said in these pages may annoy Eome 
peojile. May be it will set others thinking." Some will 
possibly like the book also. It bristles with cont.ro- 
versi-il matters but is a fearle&s book, And that in 
itself is a Acommendation to the readers. 

U. C. Bhattachawbb* 
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‘GRAHA AND BHAVA BALAS : By Dr. B. V. 
Raman, M.ltA.fi. Publinhed by the Raman Publica¬ 
tions. P. O. Mallcswaram, Bangalore, price Rs. S-4. 

It is almost impossible to categonnally predict the 
effects of planets unless their exact positions are worked 
out. ijiis dt'rnand.a of an astrologer some knowledge 
of Asironomy and Mathematical A.strology. To remove 
this obstuel(! the eminent astrologer of Bangalore, Dr. 
B. V. ilaman, M.R.A.8., hits written this treatise which 
will enable the sludenl.s to easily find oiit the etreugtlis 
of jjlanels and houses to eorreetly iiredict from birth- 
cliarl.s. I rceommeud thi.< liook a.s an ideal guide for 
the student. 

Si'iinii) Khi.sh.n'.a BaI^u 

URDU BROSIO liNDER TH1-: INFLUENCE: OF 
SIR SAVTID : Hy Dr. S. M. Abdullah, M.A.. DJAtt. 
With a Foreword by Dr. Midianimad Jqbul, MA., Ph.D. 
Published by fill. Mnhannnad Asharoj, Kashmin Bazar, 
Lahore. Pp. xxi \-lfll).'Price Rs. 3-8. 

There are very few books oif Urdu literature in 
English, which deal with 1hf‘ genp.«is of th<' social and 
rt'ligiou.s devehtpments of a particular period which led 
to the gi'owlh of its literaturt' The Aligarh moveini'id, 
started by Kir Kayyid Ahmad Khan, in the nineteenth 
century ha<l ^’cry far-reaching I'ffect.s on the mind.s of 
Mii.slim writers of the time. It not only gave a lieallhy 
.slininlu.s to the ndigiou.s and .social a.spiralion.s of the 
community but al.-o infu.sed a new life in the current 
tlioiight and liler.'itiire. A new vision of progre.-sive 
realisation, mui'h oppo.sed by the orthodoxjichool, dawn¬ 
ed upon the mind of the gn-atest Mu.slim refonner of 
India and a hfe-hlood of new modernising force.s began 
to flow into the veins of a community who hitherto 
“was in the chitelas of lethargy of religious ignorance 
and whos(! faith had degenerated into a buntlle of 
irrational cuslorns. praclic('s and belief" (p. I.*)). 

Sir Sayj'id and his devoted followers, Muh.saual 
Mulk. Nazir Ahmad. Shibli Nu’mani, Ilali and other.*, 
aimed at the revival of Islamic sciences and the evolu¬ 
tion of a .standard of a new schola.^tic theology based on 
reason, which found its exi>re.«.sioo in Urdu pro.se. The 
conflict, between ."cieiwe atid religion, which raged with 
inteasity during the early 19lh. centui’v, perturbed the 
minds of the (Irtliodox Muslim scholars, but to the 
“ Naturalists ’’ of the School of .'^ir Kayyid. it. brought 
the idea of “the revival of [slamic society on modern 
lines and on the bases of a religion fully coini>atible 
with the .«ipiril of progress.” (p. 21). The .slow but far- 
reaching proce.ss of a.ssimilalion of new ideas and 
spirit stirred up the imagination of the Mu.slim 
intellectuals of India and Urdu. .«oon afterwards, be 
came a vehicle of powerfid creative thought. Urdu 
l>r 08 e. which uptil now. wa.-? merely confined to an 
artificial w'ord-jugglery with thought sub.srrvient to an 
nxfreniely florid and ornate slyk'—^an imitation of fiist 
decaying Persian—received a new orientation both in 
(bought and conception, and a))art from the evolution 
of a new religiou.>? thought in Islam, which found its 
expression in (he writings of Sir Sayvid and. his follow¬ 
ers, another contribution wa.s made by Hali anfi Shibli, 
who introduced a well defined standard of literary criti- 
eiam. The Yadgar-i-Ghalib and the Muquddima-i- 
Sh'ir-o-Sha’iri of (he former and (ho Sh’ir-ul-’Ajam of 
the latter, Vould always remain landmarks on the sub- 
ject, 

English literature influenced Hali and Shibli even 
more than Sir Sayyid but none of them lost their in¬ 
dividuality. “While Sir Savyid cut his figure on the 
European pattern, Shibli tdilised the European pattern 
and changed into something new ” (p. 91). Hali on the 


other hand "was animated by a literary spirit of con¬ 
sciously interpreting past in the terms of modem know¬ 
ledge.” 

The work on the whole is original both in theme and 
treatment and can be read with great advantage by those 
interested in Urdu literature. 

Bikhama Jit Hasrat 

UPANISHADS FOR THE LAY READER; By 
C. Rajagopalachun. The Hindustan Times Ltd.,' Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. Pp. 81. Piicc doth bound 
Re. 1 and paper cover Annas 6. 

The first edition of this useful compilation was 
noticed in our last September issue. The verses are in 
Devnagri and the translations arc in cha.ste English. 
The popularity of the book is proved by the fact that 
the second edition had to be publishnd within this short 
interval. ITin pn'sent edition is thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. 

S. D. 

SANSKRIT 

THE MAHABITARATA-UDYUGAPARVAN (II), 
h'AstacuLK 10 : Critically edited by Dr. Siishil Kumar 
Do, M.A., D. Lift. (London), Professor of fionskril, 
University of Dacca. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 

The Udyog.aparvun cou.ri.-t.s of 197 Adhyayas out of 
whicli 100 chajitei's were luihlislied in 1937 and the 
balance piibli.*hcd this year Avill be weiccvncd by all 
scholars. When the big bulk of the parvaii is taki'ii 
into consideration we may coiigrafulate ounselves that 
the learned Editor found it. comparatively free from 
“lengthy insertions.” We admire his boldness in 
laeklitig the Kanal.Mijuta Mib-)iarvun (.Adhyaya 42-4.5) 
which was rornniented upon by Kankaraearya who may 
or may not be the great, .South Indian philasopher. For, 
as we know, ho is reported to have been a man from 
Kcjralii and yet we find him here' ignoring the more 
reliable Malayalam text and u.sing the more corrupt. 
Telugu-Grantha ver.rion. Dr. De h.-is <lemon.strat.ed 
that, the j.aiuslaking analysis of the (ext is a much surer 
gui<le than traditional authority or anfkpiity of iiii.v 
'particular sc<-tion of (he epic or its commentary. The 
.Southern Malayalam vor.«ioti agrees surtirLsingly with 
the Northern Kar.‘ida-Ka.*hmiri and Bengali ver.«ions, 
affording a broad and sound basis for the critical re- 
<‘ons(niction of the text. Dr. De agrees with (he 
general Editor, Dr. Rnktliankar in characterizing tln’ 
so-called .Southern roeension (Prof. P. P. K. Sastri’s 
Edition) as “ uncrilieally eclectic.” 

On the contrary, (he Editor found the Javanese 
version to be of “ (mn.siderablc value from the fact that 
in its prose are embedded throughout quotations from 
(ho epic texts used by the Jav:uicse adapter, consisting 
of a stanza or a part of a stanza or sometimes even of 
a phrase or a single word.” Dr. De. at the end" of his 
monumental work, pays generous tributes to the staff 
of (he Bliandarkar Oriental Institute and to the worthy 
general Editor, Dr. V. K. Rukt.hankar who laid securely 
the foundations of the stupendous Mahabharata study. 
He is getting ready to publish the Aranyakaparx'an and 
meanwhile we have ample rea.sons to congratulate Prof. 
S. K. Do on his signal success in editing the first critical 
edition of the Udyogaparvan. 

The Mahabharata work is costing (he Institute 
about Rs. 25.000 per annum while donations and con¬ 
tributions amount to about 1^,000 only. Part of the 
cost of printing the Udyogaparvan was met from a 
mibvention from the Truetees of the Mahabharata Fund 
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of Great Britian in Bondon. We appeal to the public 
to help'this great work by more generous donations. 

KAi.n>As Naq 
SANSKBIT.ENGLISH 

RATNASAMUCCAYA or A COMPREHENSIVE 
AND CLASSIFIED CAl’ALOGUE OF SANSKRIl' 
WOliKS ; Publinhed in India and Abroad. {Third 
Edition made up-to-date). Mehar Chand Lachhman 
Das, Sanskrit and Hindi ‘Booksellers, Lahore. 

Workers in old Indian literature are constantly 
hiimpered in their work owing to the extreme paucity 
of bibliographical literature. Systematic publication of 
bibliographies indicating the progiess of work in any 
branch is unknown. The porioriic publication of the 
Ratnammuccaya ifhich is a detailed catalogue of printed 
books, arranged according to subjects, in and on Sans¬ 
krit, Ih'akrit and several Indian vernaculars will remove 
a keenly felt want in this direction, and will be highly 
welcome to Indologists in general and Sanskrit ists in 
particular. It is Imped that the following augge.stions 
for the improvement of the publication with a view to 
increasing it.s utility will not De out of place here. The 
want of a complete and ui}>-to-date list of descriptive 
catalogues of manuserii)l.s should be removed in the 
next edition by introducing a now section on the sub¬ 
ject. Texts in scripts other than Devnnagri. so many 
of which have been published in different jiarts of India, 
may be included in the volume to make it complete. 

• ChintahaIian Cii.vkkavarti 

BENGALI 

RABINDRA-RACITANABALI : A C H A L IT A- 
SAMORAFfA, Vot,. I : By Uahindranath Tagore. 
Vwva-bhnrati Bookshop, 210, (loniwallis Street, Cal- 
eulln. Price Rupees i-S, 5-H and 0-8. A limited edition 
with the Poet’s autograph, Rupees Ten only. 

This volume of the Ploet’s collected Bengali works 
contains his earlier writings which were i.ssuecl in book 
form in his youth but were not re-issued and allowed 
to lapse as the Poet considered them immature and 
vetoed all proposals of re]>rinting them. 'I'he Publish¬ 
ing Department of Visva-bharati has now persuaded 
the Poet to allow these rare vohimes which so long 
were a delight of privileged book-collectors only, to l>e 
ro-is.sued in the P'oet’s complete works, tliough in a 
separate series just to signify that the Poet does not 
any more acknowledge them as his own, though few 
will agree with his indictment of his owm works. 

The volume includes Knbi-Kuhini (verse. 1878), 
Bana-phul (verse, 1880). Bhagnahridny (Drama in verse, 
1881), Rudrackanda (Drama in voree, 1881), Kala- 
mrigaya (Drama in verse, set to muric, 1882). Vividha 
Prasanga (Essays, 1883), Nalini (Prase Drama, 1884), 
Saisava Sangeet (verse, 1884) and the first version of 
Valmi^i-Pratihha (Drama in verse, set to music, 1881). 
and a seclioif containing illuminating notes. The 
volume also reproduces a number of photographs of the 
Poet in his early years and manuscript pages in facsimile 
from Bhagnahriday and Nalini. ^ 

BHASA-PRAKAS BANGALA VYAKARAN ; By 
Suniti KurrOtr Chattopadhyay. Published by the. Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta. 19S9. Pp. xxii+644- 

A work from" the hands of Professor Suniti Kumsir 
Chatterji guarantees its, own high value, and requires 
no commendation. Although written with the particular 
purpose of serving as a school and college text-book, a 


purpose and a want which it eminently fulfils, the work 
is yet marked by all the care, thoroughness and schokr> 
ly skill which characterise Professor Chatterji’s works. 
It is a welcome accession to the extremely sm^ number 
of well-written, accurate and well-informed text-books, 
and is happily not too erudite for the purpose f* which 
it is meant, even if its 540 i^ges are too crowded and 
packed with facta and examples, which, however, come 
not as a hindrance but us an enrichment. It is not 
necessary in this short review to go into details; but, 
besides the interesting attempt to settle grammatical 
terminology for Bengali, the work is remarkable for its 
orderly and scientific treatment, while the Appendices 
add valuable information. One would, however, think 
that there is no need to include a section of formal 
rhetoric, chiefly on the model of Sanskrit, as it is 
hiirdly of much use in the .«tudy of modem Bengiili, and 
is likely to confuse issu('.s in the mind of the beginner. 
In the interest of a proper study uf Bengali, which is 
rather neglected in our sehools aiul colleges for the want 
of a really systemath- text-book, wc shall be glad if the 
work is widely utilised. 

S. K. Db 

BENGALI-ENGLISH 

CIIITRALIPI : By Ralmdrnvath Tagore. Visvch 
hharati Bookshop, 310, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, An 
alburn of 18 Paintings, Drawings and Etchings with 19 
Bengali and English verses. Rupees Four and annas 
eight onlg. An edition limitid to twenty copies, each 
numbered and autographed. Rupees Ten only. 

The Poet writes in his foreword : 

“ In a picture the artist creates the language of 
undoubted reality, and we are satisfied that we see. It 
may not be the representation of a beautiful woman 
but that of a eommonplace donkey, or of something 
that. ha.s no external crcdenti!il truth iu nature but only 
in it.s own inner artistic significance.” 

Ilcnplc often ask the Poet about the meaniug of his 
l)i<-turca, but 

“ I remain silent even as my pititures are. It is for 
them to express and not to explain. 'I'hey have nothing 
ulterior behind their own appearance for the thoughts 
to explore and words to describe and if that appearance 
carries its ultimate w’orlh then they remain, otherwise 
they arc rejected and forgotten even though they may 
have some scienlific truth or ethical justification.” And 
if lie has used “ words to describe ” the pictures in the 
iic(!ompanying vci-scs, he lias also assured the “Lady of 
I.incs ” that 

“Tlicse words are not an alien invasion 
come to set a limit to your realm. 

They are but .‘•■ome noisy birds 

that for a moment flit across your garden 

While vour meaning lic.s far beyond their chirjnngs." 

X. • 

IA biller notice will appear in an early issue of 
The Modern Remew. Ed., M. R.J 

• HINDI 

CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AUR ALEXAN- 
DER-KE BHARAT ME PARAJAYA : By Sri Haris 
Chandra Seth. Published by Raj Publishing House, 
Bulandsahar. 1940. Pp. 103. 

The author has brought together iu this Hindi 
volume some of his revolutionary theories about Chan- 
dragupte which have been published in various journals 
during the I^t few years. Among these the following 
deserve special mention : * 
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(1) Form defeated Alexander in the battle on the 
Jhelum. 

(2) Porus is the same as Parvataka. 

. (3) Chandmgupta is identical with Sosikottos. 

(4) (Jcnlral Asia, including Kholan, formed part 
of Chartdragiipla’s empire. 

These and similar other theories have not been 
accepted by Indologists. The author lacks critical judg¬ 
ment and rushm to impoi-tunt comdiisions without suffi¬ 
cient evidence. 

R. C. Maji'mdah 

BRIHATI’AR BHARAT : Uy Pi. Chandrag^ipta 
Vcdalankar. Piihlished by ihv Gurukul, Kangri. lOHf). 
Pp. xvm+478+xiii+/i0. With jilatcs and charts-. Price 
Rs. /f. 

The histoiy of Indian culture in Greater India has 
lately attractecl the attention of Indian scholars. Most 
of the source-books are* written in European langiiagcs, 
e.g., Francli, German, English and Butch. Some of our 
scliolara have published resume of the work done in 
various countries by European arclia;ologist.s—^but these 
books are mostly in English. So it is a matter of con¬ 
gratulation that a book embodying the history-of Indian 
culture in Ceylon, Khotan, China, Japan, Tibet, Arab, 
Indo-('hina, Siam and Indonesia is published in Hindi. 
This will bring the fruits of arcliseological researches at 
the very door of our common people. The book under 
notice systematically deals with the spread and devo- 
lo]uncnt of Indian culture in far-di.staut countries of 
Asia. This history is now considered an integral iir.irt 
of that of the homeland. The author has si)ared no 
pains in making the book interesting and instructive 
'lliere are 12 illustrations, 5 niajrs and 9 charts all of 
which will enhance the curio.sity of the readers. 'I'his 
book is sure to pojndaiise the knowledge on the subject 
amongst Hindi-knowing public. We would like to point 
out that the bibliogi’aphy is very inadequate, only notic¬ 
ing a few books in English and Hindi. 

Ra'mus Bast.' 

VATUMANDAIj : By Dr. Kdyan Bux Mathar, 
M.Sc., D.Phil. Published by Viyyan Paiishud, AUahii- 
■bad. Pp. 186. 

We are living in the age of Science. Every now 
and then this or that mystety is unfolded and we add 
to our knowledge about ourselves and the umvewc we 
live in. Yet there are things, no lcs.s important for our 
existence, about which we know practically nothing. 
One of such things is the atmosphere, without which 
our universe would have been something we can hardl.v 
imagine. Many of us have enjoyed a cool breeze and 
shuddered at a gust of hot or icy wind; but how many 
of us do actually know what gases the air is cumi)Osed 
o*f and why it is sometimes cold, .sometimes hot, some¬ 
times gentle and sometimes a roaring typhoon '! How 
many of us do know that life Is impossible even for a 
moment without air ? 

The book under review, which is a thesis sulunitted 
by Dr. Mathur in his capacity us Empress Victoria 
Reader of the Allahabad University, is a learned treatise, 
in lucid and unpretentious style, which provides laymen 
with sinrpfe answers to the.se apparently complic.ated 
questions. The author has taken pains to illumine many 
of the dark mazes of the Vayumandal and has ascer¬ 
tained facts very carefully from authentic sources. 
The book is profusely illustrated. The auUmr has also 
0 veu Hindi equivalents of some technical scientific 
English terms in the appendix of t^ book. We con¬ 


gratulate the author and the Vigyan Farishad for bring¬ 
ing out this important and comiwehensive book. 

APRAJITA : By Anchal. Published by Chhatra 
Ilitkari Puslakmala, Daragunj, Allahabad. Pp. 174- 
Price Rs. S. 

Anchal hap<pily is the young bird who sings with 
full-throated ease the songs of love, life (youth) and 
mystery. He made his debut with Madhulika and* now 
.strides forth with Aprajita. He is inspired with the 
devotional fervor which galvahises everything to higher 
phases of evolution. He is melodious and sonorous 
and his intuitive flashes give a glimpse of the dreams 
of life. Some of the felicitoiw coinages of this yoJing 
poet are true poetic gems radiating cool effulgence. 
The retuler’s heart will throb with (he soulful songs of 
the inner self of this pool. We congratulate him for 
this precious contribution to Hindi literature. 

M. S. Sknoar 

KANNADA 

IIARTBHAKTI SUDHE (Nkctah of Devotiok to 
Habi) : Compiled by R. R. Diwnkar. M.A., LL.B. 
The Adhynlma Karyalaya, Hubli. Pp. 289 demy 
octavo. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a classified collcciion of Khlanos (poems 
to be eimg) of the Harida.s:is of Karnataka. 

Harida.stis of Karnataka arc devotees of Vishnu. 
They belong to (he Blnkti cult and follow (he Dwaita 
pliilo.sophy of Shri Madhavacluary.s. They •.nade (heir 
first iippotirance in Karnataka in the 14th centiny and 
since (hen there is almost an unbroken line. They are 
great .singers and (hev have comjjosf'd iiiimeroua beauti¬ 
ful songs One of tliem 'I'liraiulardiis was (he inspirer 
of (he gre.it Tclgu Singer Thyagaraja. 

Tlip aidhor hern has for the first timn looked at 
(he songs from the m.vslic i)oin( of view and has .selected 
and arriingj'd the Virst of them accoiding to mystic 
psychology. He ha.s written notes on the particular 
pba.ses of mystic thought or devotion ns the ca.«e may 
be at the beginning of ejieh chapli'r. The book has been 
made more useful bv brief life-.ske(che,s of some iinimr- 
(Mn( D.asas. nofes on the Paiiranic reference, a small 
vocabulary, and so on. 

The writer has t)romised that he would <lenl in 
del.iil with the mysticism of the D.asas in a volume to 
come. 

N. K. 

ABHIDIIANA R.ATNAMALA WITH KANNADA 
TIKE ; Editors A. Venkata lino and //. Seshn Ayyan- 
\}nr. Published by the Thiiversity of Madras. Royal 
Octai'o. Pp. 8 I 4 . Price. Rs. 2. 

This is a Kannada commentary on a Sanskrit lexi¬ 
con of the type of Amarkosha. The original,Is b.v 
TIalayudha while the commentary is written Ity Naga- 
vnrma II, the great Kannada author of'ancient repute. 

Bhatta Halayudha, (he author of the Sanskrit versi¬ 
fied lexicon Abhidhana Rntnamala according to Sans¬ 
krit .scholars lived in the ninth centuty A.D. Dr. Auf- 
recht however n.saigns him to the llth century. It is b 
dictionary with 8S4 vcrse.s and contains more than 7,000 
words. The Kannada commentators’ name 'is not men¬ 
tioned in the only manuscript, that was available in the 
Arrah Library. But it c.an be surmised that Nagavarma 
II (about 1145 A.D.) (he author of Abhidhana Vastu- 
kasha in Kannada, was also the author of this com- 
mentaiy. Shri Sbesha Iyengar has written a learned 








foreword io ^e book aod fau added indioea both of the 
Kannada and the Sanskrit words contained in the book. 
These thih^ have materially added to the value of the 
book and it now lends Itself to easy reference. L^i* 
cons in verse were in vogue iriien they wore practically 
learnt by heart. Today, however, when printing is so 
cheap and easy nobody wishes to burden one’s memory. 

This is a very useful publication. It once again 
point| out how as long ago us the twelfth century Kan¬ 
nada authors turned their attention to deeper study of 
language and literature. The Madras University has to 
be congratulated upon for having brought to light this 
gr^t effort of Nagavarma II. 


URDU 

TAFHIMAT, Part L: Collected by Moylvi Syed 
Abul AUa Moudoodi. Publi^d in Jiesialla^Tarjumm- 
alrQuccman. Py. S63. Prices Re. IS and Re. i accord¬ 
ing to binding. 

The book under review is a collection of 2# essays 
on Islamic religion, culture and .oocial life, which were 
published from time to time in the periodical TarjumaH- 
al-Q^^araan. These essays are sure to help the reader in 
understanding Islam. 

Abo Baku 


R. R. Diwakar 

• MARATHI 

HISTORICAL PAPERS OF THE SINDHIAS OF 
GWALIOR (1777-1793). Satara Historioai, Research 
S oCTBTV, VoL. II ; Compiled by Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, 
Ex-Curator of the Satara Museum aitd edited by Mr. 
G. 8. Sardesai, Knmshet. With a foreword by Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar. Pp. B76. Royal 8vo. Price Rs. 4. 

The period covered by the materials in the present 
volume which is the second in the series undertaken 
by the abovementioned Society, is the most glorious 
of the Maratha Empire. The two outstanding personali¬ 
ties during the latter part of tliis period wore Mahadji 
Sindhia and Nana Fadnis. The present volume which 
coniprises 4^ letters, out of which 2M relate to the 
militaiy activities of Mahadji himself, is of the utmost 
importance to a .student of the Maratha Histoiy. The 
remaining letters relate to the Pesliwa Administration. 
As Sir Jadunatli Sarkar has said in his foreword many 
of the records published in this volume are made public 
for the first time, ana tlicy throw a new light on the 
(tareers of the Great Peshwa Bajirao I and his successors. 
Enrh letter in the volume hiw been summarired by the 
editor in a few lines in English so as to enable non- 
Maratha knowing readers to understand its contents— 
a method successfully followed in the publication of the 
forty-five volumes of the Pesha Daftar by the same 
fditor. Mr. Sardesai’s name is a sufficient guarantee for 
the accuracy of the notes as well as the historical 
syntax. These lettera give us a correct appreciation of 
the relations intcr-se of the two great men Mahadji and 
Nana who dominated the pericMi under review, and th<> 
repercussions of their mutual rivalry on the course of 
events. In short we might very well say of the voliiiuo 
under notice what Sir Jadunath has said of it in hi.« 
foreword, that ‘ it is a good work well done and ought 
to make its way in the world of scholarship by its un¬ 
deniable intrinsic value.’ 

D. N. Aftb 


GUJARATI 

OPERATION KONTJM ANE BUI VARTAO : 
By Dr. Pranjivnn Mehta, Chief Medical Officer, Navu- 
wigar State, Kalhmwad. Printed at the Ved Printing 
Press, Jamnagar. Ui.iO. Paper cox>er. pp, J50. Price 
annaa eight. 

Dr. Mehta when in Bombay commanded an exten¬ 
sive practice and after going to Jamnagar had made it 
a model medical town with its Solarium, maternity cot¬ 
tages, infant welfare and nureing associations. But 
besides hi.s own profession, he has a leaning towards 
literature and the eleven stories nanated in the book 
make entertaining reading. He has been moving with 
open eyes, and noticed the shortcomings, greeds, etc., 
of his brother physicians, who instead of making their 
•professions a mission of mercy, turn it into a means 
of making money mercilessly. Wealtliy as well as poor 
people will alway.s be found in our society. This is 
what some of the stories show effectively. There arc 
phases of Hindu Life humorously described also. 

PAGDANDI : By Dhum Ketii. Printed at the. 
Survaprakaah Printheg Press, Ahmedabnd. 1940. Cloth 
Bowtd. Pp. 9ffl. Price Re. IS. 

Dhum Kotu 1ms written on serious subjects, has 
written stories and novels, Hn«l has now ventured into 
a new path—^narration of travels. He calks this book • 
“ A Foot Track,” and in several cases ho really had to 
pick his way on foot-tracLs to enjoy scenes of nature, 
which otherwise were not accessible or approachable. 
The travels extend over Naini Tal. Chorwad and Gir 
(Kathiawad), Sutlej provinces. Jubbulporc waterfall, 
Darjeeling and other places like the Teeata Valley, 
which very few (Jujar.itis visit or have visited. The 
deseription.s are given in a highly realistic but romantic 
and poetic vein and are therefore “ catching.” Several 
illiis(i'alion.s a.^si.st the reatlcr in following what the writer 
says. On the whole it is an informative and entertain¬ 
ing book which should incluce hoinekeeping people to 
move out, and .see these places. 

K. M. J. 
































RAJA RAM ROY’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURAL BUILDINGS AT 
KHALIA (FARIDPUR) AND THE DYING ART OF BENGAL 

By S. P. ROY CHOUDHURY 


The aesthetic and cultural taste of ancient 
Bengal found expression in various ways. 
Though recent excavations at Paharpu'r prove 
beyond doubt the greatness of Bengal on the 
architectural side, in books of historj' and 
archaeology one meets with but scanty references 
to her architectural greatness. 

" On tlie nortli-oastora sicie of India Gour was for 
sevt'riil ccnluries one of the most* important building 
centers of Hindusthan. In the 16th century it was 
reckoned by the Portuguese as one of the greatest of 
Indian cities, its population being estimated at over a 
million. Its early hiator>’ ns the eapital of Hindu King¬ 
dom of Gour. when it was known under the name of 



Relief work at the ba.>!e of a pillar with the 
figure of Garuda 

Laklmauti goes back to many centuries befoni Christ. 

.It was ircrhapa from Gour as the eenlre that 

the characloristic form of Bengal archilectim' spread 
to other j)arts of India."--Havell ; A Hand lio\)k vj 
Indian Art, j). 121. 

“ The Ain-i-Akbari, deseribing Akbar’s building at 
Agra, refers to the. beautiful designs of Bengal-Gujrat.” 
“The City of Jaipur laid out by a Bengalee Architect 
in tlie 18lh fceulury, is the best known c.\ample of a 
modem Indian cit}^, planned in accordance with the 
ancient Hifidu tradition.’’—Havell: A Study oj Indo- 
Aryan CiviUsalion, pp. 12-20. 

Adina and Gour (now in ruins), Pratapadi- 
tya's JeSiore, Sitaram’s Mabammaapur, 
^jballav’s buildings (now under the waters 
of the Padma) are also famous in history. It 


is certainly a regrettable fact that no effort has 
ever been made to preserve and maintain these 
ancient buildings constructed at an enormous 
cost or to keep any record or description of 
these, the finest and the best specimens of 
ancient structural workmanship. It is a great 
pity, and who are responsible for this ? 
Mainly the Zeminders. The present Zerainders 
of Bengal inherited those properties of their fore¬ 
fathers but left their native districts for the more 
comfortable town and city life, leaving to others 
the resiionsibility and duty of looking after the 
welfare of the places where once their ancestors 
flourished. While enjoying life in the city they 
managed to forget all about the places of their 
origin and thus allowed tlu‘ residential houses of 
their ancestors, full of tradition and memories, to 
be destroyed by the ravages of time and nature. 
In (his way the glory of our ancient arrhitec- 
(ural skill and workmanshij) has met with a 
spcl end leaving behind no rteord or history. 
This was to some extent remedied by Lord 
Curzon, who introduced the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act on the 18th March, 1904, but 




Shield and sword on a brick 


the Act was a little too late because before that 
date Bengal had already lost many of her 
ancient monuments. 

In the 16th and the '17th centuries some 
Hindu chiefs (Samanta Rajas) defying the 
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Uijppi- sloipy of the Temple of Rain Roy 


Mughal power, came to Bengal and settled 
in the land as squatters and a few of them 
afterwards attempted to secure “ Ja^rs” from 
the Mughal Govcniment. Practically Bengal 
was then under the 12 Bhuians. Recently I 
have procured a transcript copy of the Dacca 
University manuscript No. 475.B. which con¬ 
tains the old history of Raja Ram Roy and 
the village Khalia. This Raja Ram Roy was 
a rival and contemporary of Raja Sitaram Roy 
of Bhusna-Mahammadpur. From the histori¬ 
cal point of view Khalia, which was formerly 
within the jurisdiction of the Dacca district 
(South Bikrampur), then within Backerganj 
and now within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Faridpur district, claims to be one of tin- 
oldest villages in Bengal. Owing to its peculiar 
position; being bounded by rivers almost on all 
sides, the viuage gradually flourished both in 
population and in material prosperity. 

“The narrative in the records proceeds to relate 
that from Kamrupa Yuan-Chuang went south and after 
a journey of 12)00 or 1300 li, reached the country of 
Sanno-ta-ta '(Samatata). This country which was on 
the seaside and was low.and moist was more than StXX) 
Ji, in circuit, and its capital was above 20 li, in circuit 
.Cunningham regarded the Samatata of the pas¬ 
sage as being the DistriA: of ‘ the Delta of the Ganges, 
the chief city of which was occiipjed by Jessore.’ Fer- 
gUEBon considers it to be the Dacca Distri^ the former 


cH])itiil of wliicli was ^onargaun. We .should probably 
place it 8out)i of Dacca, and the district of modem 
Faridpur.’’ vVatter.-^: Ymn-Chmny's Travels in India, 
I). 187. 

In the heart of the villap there stands 
a two storied building partly dilapidated which 
WPS constructed by Raja Ram Roy, The 
lower storey consists of 4 side-rooms and 2 
halls. The upper storey has 2 side-rooms, one 
hall and one ojien verandah. The materials 
are strong and durable. Its workmani^iip appears 
to be wonderful, is of very great interest to 
ivsearcli seholars and so fine that the ravages 
of eenturies eould do but little damage to the 
building. Although the groundfloor has partly 
sunk down the parts that remain above the 
groumi exhibit a marvellous achievement as re¬ 
gards architectural skill and technique of the 
mediaeval age. The bricks of the building are 
of ratkor smaller size and so sturdily set up 
that it is a most difficult job to take one out 
of the, body of the building. Some wudk arc 
inscribed with images of Hindu gods ^nd god¬ 
desses and some exhibit scenes of ancient anec¬ 
dotes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
Though the main sjiire of the building has been 
jiartly siwued by the growth of big banian trees 
and, shrubs, it is a sight to look at. Many people 
from far off places come to sec this wonderful 
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monuniont, and are struck by its unique 
workmanship and solidity. There can be seen 
lu’ns all around the village where one can find 
brick" of the mediaeval age with different ins- 
cripti(.ns, which reveal the fact tihat once this 



Upper portion of a pillar 

village' Khalia was adorneel with temples anri 
buildings, tanks and towers. The two sides 
of the roof are hut-shaped or chouchnl type. 

“ 'l'h(' Bengalee* mlrodiicofi a new form of roof wliM'h 
ha.< had a luo'-l important infliienee on both the Maha- 
nieitin and Hindu styles ” Fcrpi.«eion’h History «/ 
Judinn nnd Eatltrn Architt rinii. Vol II. p. 253 Wood¬ 
cut No. 401. 

The middle dome is of the Hpngaln type 
which i.s crowned by a great lotus or maha-ptulma 
and a kalasha or wjiterpot. 

In tlm Hindu buildings on tlu' contiury il is al¬ 
ways treated as an iinporlant part of the Uome struc¬ 
ture.Ilip watei-])ot or Kalasha containing a lotus 

bud placed above tlie Malia-l’udina or the atnalaka as 
a final was a mosl ajiiiropnate symbol of the eri'ative 
element and of life itself'- Ilaiell ■ Indian Arrhitec- 
liire. ))p 27-99. 

The great lotus or maha-fiadmn is the 
finhavd or .«eat of Bralima or the Creator of 
tlic Ihiiversc, and the kalanha or water-pot or 
intrna kutnbha indicates the prayer for the ful¬ 
filment of the desirt s. The front of the upper 
storey is covered with designs in lerr'a-cotta 
ami the lovely arches are supported by short 
pillars which are richly ornamented. 

“ They employed the arch everywhere and in every 
building that they had any pretension to pennanency. 
The Henijsileo style being, however, the only one wholly 
of brick in India proper, has a local mdiviaualit.v of its 
own, which is curious and interesting,’*^ Feiy;usson : 
Indian History and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, p. 
26S. 

The Bengali builders being brick-layers rather than 


stone-masons had learnt to use the radiating arch when¬ 
ever useful for constructive purpose, lon^; before the 
Mahomedans came there.” Havell; In'daan AnAilec- 
hire, pp. 52-66. 

Besides the inscribed images of gods and 
goddesses there are scenes of mrigaya or dear¬ 
hunting and individual figure.-*, e.g., Garuda, 
Dussha-'ana-badha, lion, elephant, shield' and 
sword, etc. The local tradition says that the 
lower storey was decorated with battle-scenes 
from the Kaiuayana. r 

Regarding the fine ai'chitecturc and style 
of Bengal, Fergusson states in his History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture. Vol. TI, p. 265: 

“ The city of Gour was the famous capital of the 
Hmdus long before it was taken possession of the 

Mahomedans.many fmgments of Hindu art and 

architecture aie foiiml amongst the mins, and if care¬ 
fully examined might enabl^ us to restore the style. 

it is neither like that of Delhi or Jaunpur nor any 
other style but purely local and not without consider¬ 
able merit in itself.” 

The genealogy and activities of Raja Ram 
Rov, arc here worth mentioning (from the 
D.'U. MS. N0.-475B). 

The origin of the Brahmins of Bengal is 
traced back to the time of Adisur who invited 
five Brahmins in 654 Saka era to this province 
from Kanyakubja to settle in Bengal permanent¬ 
ly. The names of the Brahmins were Sriharsa, 
Bhattanarayan, Duksha, Bcdagarbha and 




Lower portion of a pillar 

Ghandara. They had altogether 59 sons. 
Ballalsen the next king of Bengal in 1119 A.D 
recognised their religious greatness and appre¬ 
ciated the multifariousneas of the rites and duties 
performed by these Brjihmins, and divided 
them into two social ranks, Kulin and Srotriya, 
having slightly different duties. Out of fifty- 
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nine Brahmins, 22 were ranked as Kulius and 
37 as Srotriyas. In the line of Sriharsa a very 
pious and religious-minded man was born by the 
name of Sureswara. He had two sons Chhakari 
and Nakari. The former was without any issue 
and the descendants of the latter are the present 
Choudhury families of Khalia in the district 
of Faridpur. Nakari was a man of pow^r and 



The Teiii))le of Raj.i Haii) Uo\ .il Kli.ili.i 


l)rest’ge. He was rich and had in Ins 
elep^hants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry For 
this reason, the title of '• Roy Chaturdhary,” 
that is the holder of four powers ^^as conlerred 
upon him. With his army he invaded Fathe- 
janga-nagar in the district of Faridpur; the 
fight actually took place at the village oi 
Narayanpur. Narayan Roy had a -^on named 
Mahesh Chanilra wlio conquc'red Fatheiair and 
assumed the title of Raja. Afterward.^! Malie.sh 
Chandra settled at the village Khalia wlieio 
he built several temples dedicated to Cod Siva. 
He died a premature death leaving his only son 
Raja Ram Roy Choudhury (Choudhury i^ 
derived from Chaturdhary) Raja Ram in due 
course invaded Kashimpur and annexeil 
it to. his e.statc. He built temples of 
Kali, Siva, and Govinda according to the rules 
laid down in the Shastras. He excavated many 
beautiful tanks ami erected building.s for the 
public, a number of which fa few buildings, 
temples and tanka) can still be seen at 
Khalia. .Above all he performed with pomp 
the religious rite-i and ceremonies intrwluced 
by his forefathers. He visited all the jilaces 
of pilgrimage in Jndia by boat and other 
means of transport. Tliere was a flight 
between 'Raja Ram Roy Choudhury and 


Sitaram Roy, one of the most powerful of 12 
Bhuians of Bengal, in the 17th century, for the 
recovery of a vast plot of land covering 27 
villages in the possession of the latter. In 
course of this fight Sitaram’s son-in-law was 
killed and his party defeated. After this 
defeat as Sitaram was again preparing for a 
second fight with a large number of soldiers, it 
is said that he heard a voice from heaven : 
“ You will never be able to defeat Raja Ram, ’ 
on which he withdrew his army with a 

broken heart. (Kercoming all difficulties Raja 
Ram by his own efforts established his name 
and fame. On account of his generosity, 
humanity and sunplicity lie was reispected by 
all. Three well-accomplished sous, Raghudev, 
Raiuchandra and Kri'dinadev were bora to him. 
R'lien he died full of year-, and honouns, his sons 
lierformed the Sradh ceremony with great pomp 
.and eclat and distributed generous gifts to 

Bra'hmins wdio came from far-off localities. Tlie 
descendants of Raja Ram kept up the tradition 
as regards iicrfornmnce of religious rites and were 
famous in their days throughout the province 
of Bengal. The extent and solidarity of Raja 
Ram’s Zamindarv can be conceived from the 
fact that though it has suffered continuoup 
deterioration for the last three hundred years 
or so, oven today as many as two thousand 
iiu'n and women look forward for the 

inceuic of the e'*tatc* for their support and 



Tlip dcLomted arch 


maintenance by its realisation. The tfcscendants 
of Raja Ram are credited with many notable 
activities both social and religious. Ttie name 
of one deserves special mention. He was Kali 
Kinkar Roy. He visited all the Hindu pilgrim¬ 
ages from the Cape Comorin to Kazimir 
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fiorfietitnes on foot and sometimes by boat. 
In a vision lie was asked to bring the goddess 
Annapurna to Khalia and place her in a temple 
with the due performance of rites and ceremonies. 
After fthat he performed the Agnihotri-yajna 



OiiKuni'nliil work on oiilc-r wall 


which required very great determination 
and very heavy expenditure, one of the 
items of th(' Yajna being to kindle a fire 
in open air (in a kunda 80 cubits scjuari'); this 
fire was under nt) eireuiustances to b.- extin- 
gui.sljed during the lifetime of (he j)erforn)er 
and was to be constantly fed with ghee and 
sandal-wood. There is no record in Bengal of 
any »)lher man performing sueh a Yajna find 
bringing it to a successful finish. 

The remains of the.se an<‘icnt temple-- at 
Khalia as illustrated in the article are still to 


be found, and it is high time that the depart¬ 
ment of Archaeological Survey of India looked 
into the matter to preserve the relics of Bengal’s 
architectural art and workmanship and protect 
them from certain devastation. 

It will not be out of place, I think, in this 
connection to quote a few authoritative opinions 
regarding these temples of Khalia. Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar, Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Dacca and the President of the 'Indian History 
Congress, 1939, says : 

.It is a tcmi)le of the lato mediaeval period. 

such temples were very popular in Bengal.in 

view of the antitpiity and the t)revliar style of the 
building, it certainly ought to he preserved. 

Mr. U. Ghosal, I.C.S. says ; 

.The building appears to i«is.He.«s intrinsically 

.sufficient historical importance and interest which en- 
lille it to claim i)roleetion under the Andent Monument 
Pie.servation Act. 

Mr. S. K. Saraswati of the Calcutta 
Ibiivcrsiiy observes : 

.The temple, .as the reproduction shows (!on- 

sLsts of a two-storeyi'd stnielure, of which the lower 
one is badly damaged. The upjier storey sl^pws elahor- 
ate ornamentation, in terracotta, on tlie front fsicade. 
The he;ivy and squat |)ill:irs sti)>portmg the lobed arches 
are also claboraU'ly decorated. 

What, con.stitutea the ])ocuIiarity of (he btiilding is 
il.s arrangement into thri'e lateral components, each 
covei-f'd over by ii roof, <-opietl from Bengali hut-shaped 
tyjjo.s. Those at the two sides represent what i.s known 
a.s the- Vhauchulu t.yiie. while the middle one i.s of tho 
Bcilijala t.vi>e. Both the ty^^'ps avo common and sueh 
.separate slruettires are quite usual in llie mediaeval 
architectural types. But a combination of two types in 
a single structure is mre and not commonly loiown. 
Storeyed structures of .«uch types are al«o not usual. 
As an architectjiral type (lie building thus may be said 
to have .some peculiar and unusual features, and hence 
ought not to be allowed to peri.oh. 









THE LEPCHAS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS 

By JITENDRA KUMAR NAG, b.l. 


Sikkim, the small Himalayan country between 
Nepal and Bhutan is the land of the Lepehas, 
a ^Mongoloid primitive tribe of the Himalaya 
mountains, that are gradually diminishing in 
numerical strength. In Darjeeling, the impor¬ 
tant headquarter and trade centre of British 
Sikkim, the Lejfcha^ have been very much over¬ 
shadowed by the dominant race, the Ncirnlese. 
The Bhotia<, too, an advanced community, have 
kept them in the background because of the 
Lepchas’ adherence to their old and own primitive 
manners, customs and mode of living. 

In Darjeeling, which was once a jrart of 
Sikkim, the Lepchas are in an appreciable 
minority and are much handicapped financially 
in a sense, that they do not do well in the com¬ 
petition as regards employments with their 



A Tibetan-Ixyxha family 

neighbours. In Sikkim, however, they are in a 
better position, as, fortunately for them, other 
hill tribes.^ould not filtrate to a great extent to 
this, their mother coun^. 

Tlie entire population of the Lepchas, most¬ 
ly living in Sikkim afld Darjeeling, was, during 
the last 1931 census, 26,161. Sikkim alone has 


got a population of 110,000 of which 25,780 are 
Lepchas. Unfortunately 50 per cent of these 
Lepchas are of mixed origin as they are inter¬ 
mingled with Bhutias, Tibetan?, Bhutanese and 
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other local hill tribes living in the region, and 
(;nly thirteen thousand wen* fouml to be tribally 
pure. 

The influx of the other Buddhist Himalayan 
tribes has in a way eradicated to some extent, 
in th(* Lepchas, priinitivi-m and superstitious 
beliefs prevailing among them. Though they are 
losing their tribal originality, they arc availing 
(he benefit of modern civilisation. Naturally, 
there is con>cious and unconscious resistance 
amongst the Lepcha folk against the imitation 
of the ifianners and customs of the other Paharia 
communities, such as those of the Nepalese, 
Bhutias, Tibetans, etc., who are cither Hindus 
or Buddhists, but they cannot escape from 
assimilation of some of the customs of these 
races. Thus the number of purely primitive 
Lepchas is declining. 

The Lepchas are said to have originally 
settled in tlie Upper Himalayas, Tibet and Jthe 
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region beyond Sikkim, but in the 161jh and 17th 
centuries they were pushed southwards to the 
lands along or bolow the Rangect valley by the 
hardy Tibetans. The Tibetans tried to exploit 
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them and foist their religion, Buddhism on them. 
But the animist Lepehas, however primitive they 
■ might be, were reluctant to profess the cult of 
Buddha. And the Tibetan influence however 
strong it might be, WU' not enough ultimately to 
, convert them to Butldhism. The JiCpehas have 
a faith of their own, based on spirit and ances¬ 
tor worship, but curiously enough, they are also 
swayed by t!iie Tibetan Lamas, who are often 
invited by the licpchas to act as priests on oeeas- 
sion?'. The Lamas have been as a rule, 
performing the duties of priests in all religious 
ceremonies of these animist Lepehas from the 
time they came in contact witfh the Tibetans. 

Unlike the neighbouring hill people the 
primitive Lepehas have no written language of 
their own. Their mother-tongue too is ^lmo.st 
identical with the Tibetan language. Hence 
they differ much in speech from their Nepali and 
Bhutia bf-etbren and rarely borrow any word 
from their languages. The Lepehas call them¬ 
selves as Rongs, meaning settlers retaining their 
own mother-tongue. Tlie speaking dialects of 
the Lepehas are so full of Tibetan words that 
one is almost led to believe that the two languages 


are closely intimate if not cognatic. According 
to the Nepali dictionary, Lepeha or Lipche 
means ‘vile speakers,’ a name contemptuously 
attributed to these folks by the Nepalese for the 
Lepehas’ non-acceptance of the Nepali tongue. 
The Nepalis constitute about fifty per cent of 
ilie population of Darjeeling, Wliereas the 
Lcpcha.s will not exceed 10 per cent. Both the 
Nepalis and Bhotias are progressive people and 
they, through their wit and merit, have been able 
to capture mo.4t of the employments. ' 

II 

The Lepehas are remarkably Mongolian in 
f( ai.'ure with dark olive .shade.s on their ycllow- 
i.*!!! complexion. They are 'rhort in stature, 
.seldom exceeding 5 ft. The Lepehas of 
Darjeeling arc poor and ill-fed, so they look 
very udcvclopcd. The real Lepehas of Sikkim 
are hardy and well-built, for they are not so 
destitute and like other hill people possess good 
l)hysi(iue. The {Vhysical characteristic.? of a 
Lepdha, distinguishing him from people of other 
hill tribes, are hi.s hands and feet that are short 
in firoportion to the body. 

A Le[)cha male .seldom cuts the ffair of his 
head but allow them to grow. He dresses them 



A Nepalese woman of Darjeeling 

in coiffures and the peculiar scantiness in the 
growth of hair on the moustache and beard is 
as well marked amongst^ them as in other 
Tibeto-Himalayan people of the Mongoloid race. 
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The epicanthic folds in the upper lids of the 
eye are in very few cases missed The hi^ 
cheek bones and almond-shaped eyes of the 
Ijcpchas are prominent. The womenfolk alike 


never wed to any one belonging to the ssSne 
clan. He or she is allowed to marry only in clans 
other than his or her own. 

Preliminaiy to marriage, a custom has 
grown amongst the Lepchas to persuade the 
groom to live in the house of the bride for a 
period that may extend to a year until the 
guardians or the mother of the bride are satisfied 
as to his docility, before the groom staits home 
with their ward, the bride. Sometimes he is 
called upon to pay a bride price. The guardian‘< 
on both sides usually make marriage settlements, 
but in many ca-^es the bridegroom, being a grown¬ 
up person marries of his own - accord. 
In those cases, negotiations take place betwee^n 
the family of the bride and.the groom himselt. 
The village chief v? of course called upon to help 
the groom. There is a matchmaker too. 

The boy returns honn- after staying for 
a few months in hi.s would-be mother-in-law’s 
place and then tfhe ceremony of the wedding 
follows. He starts with his party from his 
village to the bride’s place an<i marries her. 
observing all the customary rites. ()n the ivturn 
journey the bri<le aceompaiiies him. She is 
veiled, and carried by her husband slung liani- 
n)oek-\\i*.e in a •'heel the ends of which are 


A Tibetan-Bhut.tncse woman 


the menfolk arc timid, cool tempered and shy 
and less stout than the Bhutia females. 

A particular kind of dress eharacteriscs the 
tribe, so that one can recognise the Lepchas 
amongsi a group of all other liill tribes in 
Darjeeling. It is dum dyamn, as the natives 
call it. It is a long garment, made of home-spun 
or mill yarn, thick (sometimes very thick), 
rcacliing up to the knees or longer, leaving ott<'n 
aims bare, there is fastening arrangement at the 
waist like our dressing gow'n. This dress is used 
by both the sexes as an upper garment. In gene¬ 
ral the Ijepcha dress is almost like that worn by 
the Tibetans. The girls are seen to put on 
always a peculiar type of skirt. The whole 
dres^ haig wide sleeves andt when put on is gird¬ 
led by a belt which tightens it at the waist. 

The girls of the well-to-do families often 
resemble the Bhotia belles with their happy 
round face, flat nose and prominent cheeks. 
They are not only good looking but also hardy 
an<l strongs and work for their families. 

Tlie Lepchas ip their mother country, 
Sikkim, have pres^rv^ some form of clan orga¬ 
nisation in their society. There arc several elans 
among them. A boy or a girl of one clan is 

78-W • 
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attaeheil to a long bamboo polo. They are fol¬ 
lowed by a'prooession of the invited guests who 
are fed by the groom's party. 
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After ijie wedding is over the young husband 
takes his wife to a new house iie builds to bring 


in his own family. If the wife is unfaithful and 
goes away from her husband’s place or if . a dhiid 
18 not born to her, the husband claims from the 
bride’s family a return of the bride price. The 
seducer, though he may be severely punished by 
the community, has to cwnpensate #ie'husband. 
The compensation is calculated upon thie costs 
incurred by tlie husband on the occasion] cf the 
marriage. Divorce is effected and the girl is 
allowed to live with the person she loves. 

I./epchas can marry and maintain more than 
one wife, but they are ordinarily content with 
one. Polygamy is allowed but is not in vogue 
mainly on account of financial j^culty fend for 
avoiding, quarrels in*a family., do not 

practise polyandry like the Tibetans. T%pre are 
rare cases of polyandry in Upper Sikkim where 
the Tibetan influence is rampant. 

The Lepchas are born naturalists. They 
have names for almost every bird), plants, 
insect and butterfly. The forces of nature are 
looked upon as something like spirits. The 
rainstorms, floods, thunder and lightning, famine 
and scarcity of food crops or anything that is 
not normal in the sphere of their life are feared 
so much that they think that sorae^ evil spirit 
must be the creator of these evil calamities. To 
a Le])eha rivers, forests and mountains are all 
animated with spirit'^. 


THE UNITY OF ART 


liv Principal P. 

O.VK of the misconceptions regarding Art, widely 
pivvalent all over the world, is to look upon it 
as divided into various watertight compart¬ 
ments, each guided by a different set of jirinciples. 
The philosophic analysis developed by Lessing 
in his L'aocoon, drawing attention to the differ- 
jence in outlook, aim and means, among the 
various Fine Arts is perhaps resjionsible for the 
feeling even among aesthetic circles, though it 
will be conceded that each has a different techni¬ 
que of its own and particular aspects of*Beauty 
seem to find more apt expression in some than in 
others. 

Lessing may be right wdien he suggested, 
after an examination of the famous group of 
statuary in the Vatican, portraying Laocoon the 
priest of Neptune and his two childrqp struggling 
with the sea-serpent and the corresponding 
description in the Aeneid of Virgil, tliat the 
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beauty of repose is more suited to Sculpture 
than Poetry, while the latter is specially fit for 
portraying life in action. If Laocoon is not 
rejn’pscnted in tlhe statue as “ bellowing like a 
bull ” as conceived by Virgil, it is because the 
representation of “ close-lippccl suffering ” is 
more effective in sculpture than an open mouth. 
Virgil described the priest as crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, but in sculpture, they could 
only have obscured the forehead 'and pmvented 
the artist from showing the swollen veins on the 
face and the strenuous exertion. 

' In spite of such differences, the unity of 
Art has been recognised from very early times. 
Simonides, in the fifth century B.O., was in a 
position to declare that “poetry was eloquent 
painting and painting was dumb^ poetry. ’’ If 
poetry did not evoke picturesque imagery in the 
mind, it would lose one of ite most important 
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attractions, though it is possible to recall at least 
^^ome poetry which is not of this type, but appeals 
to the abstract mind. It is, tlierefore, not sur¬ 
prising that many poets have been inclined to be 
painters also, Dante Gabriel Rossetti being an 
admirable example. ~In fact,, it will be difficult 
to say, with any conclusiveness, whellier -Rossetti 
was'greater as a poet than as a painter or 
greater as a painter than as a poet. It is also 
, not without significance that Rabindranath 
'Eagoro should have been indulging, in recent 
years, in various attempts at Fainiing, which 
are undoubtedly more than mere e3q)criment.s in 
the Art. The student will have no difficulty in 
recalling .such example of tttie practice of more 
than one Fine Art as Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo. It may not be generally known 
that the English poet Blake made his living by 
exercising the art of engraving, whatever his 
genius as a poet, and William Morris took 
Designing as his serious vocation and poetiy 
was only his recreation. 

Conversely, Painting would not have much 
value if it were not full of life and if the picture 
did not seem to have a message for us, though 
it is not Communicated in actual words. The 
story of the famous painting with life-like 
w'olves, at w'hcili the hounds barked as they 
entered the room is an interesting example. 
Could it be denied that the hounds actually 
saw the wolves in motion and irerhaps even heard 
them in their imagination, when they burst out 
into a hunting cry ? The creator of the beauti¬ 
ful story of Pygmalion in Greek mythology 
show'ed an instinctive perception of the truth in 
yet another sjrhore. It w’as not difficult for the 
.sculjrtor to feel, and wish a-s he passed his hands 
over her beautifully chiselled limbs, that .«he 
.should come to life, an aspiration which the 
gods w’cre so kind as to fulfil ! 


Somewhat similar to the epigl^m of 
Simonides ie the observation of Goethe that 
Architecture is “peteified music.” Elaborating 
the conception, it is possible to point out that 
if only a beautiful building which is a rerd work 
of art, could speak, its voice would obviously be 
a rare piece of musical symphony, the working 
of a really great Master of Song. If, as a logical 
conclusion of the proces-s of dissolving solids into 
liquids and ratifying them into gasses, there was 
such a process as releasing it into the energy of 
sounds, could the result be anytJiing other than 
music ? 

Striking realization of this unity is also 
furnished by the well-known Indian tradition of 
representing Ragax in pictures, which are emi¬ 
nently suggestiva of tihe corresponding musical 
notes. Moghul painting has numerous examples 
of the Art w'hich was continued effectively even 
in tlie more recent Kangra School. Many suc¬ 
cessful s{X'cimcns can also bo seen in the .Jaipur, 
.lodhiHir and Alwar Palace libraries and in the 
Badri Das Jain Temple in Calcutta, not to speak 
of the authoritative treatise on the subject, by 
the late Sir Souriudramohaii Tagore in Bengal. 
The average Westerner has often foimd it 
difficult to understand this convention, but per¬ 
haps some great European painter of the future 
will give similar interpretations of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Wagner. 

To the Hindu, steeped in immemorial tradi- 
ti(»ns of different avatars or manifestations of 
the same God, it may not be difficult to explain 
tlrnt the Fine Arts arc all different facets of the 
same Beauty. Diana was only of ‘ triune loveli- 
ne.ss.’ but Art is a fascinating Goddess of five 
faces or even more, Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture and Architecture, each vying with the 
others in its rapturous beauty, entering, in 
spirit, the mind and soul of man. 





SIR DANIEL HAMILTON 


By Rai Bahadur SUKUMAR CHATfERJl, m.a., m.b.e., 
Institute of Rural Reconstruction, Srinikeian 


I>ANiML Mackiiinun Hamilton was born at 
Helensburgh in Scotland in 1860. He came out 
to India at an early age as a junior assistant 
in .the firm of Maekiimon Mackenzie & Co. of 
Calcutta, and, by dint of sheer ability, rose to 
be its senior partner. In 1904, he was appointed 
to be an additional member of the Viceroy’s 
(^luncil and in 1906. he was Knighted. 

When he retired from business, he settled 
down at his. residence at Baroamara but con- 
linued to be in close touch with India, coming 
to Bengal almost every autumn. Later on, when 
lie acquired his property at Gosaba, his time 
was ilivided between the princely mansion liouse 
in Scotland and the uiipi'ctentious wooden biin- 
galow in the w’ilds of the Sundarbans and on the 
outermost fringe of civilization. 

He died at Balcamara in Di'ccmber, 1939. 

During the first period of Sir Daniel’s life, 
liierc was very little outwardly to distinguish 
him from the Imndrcds of Briti.shcrs who came 
out to India for business careers, make their 
piles and look forward to the enjoyment of the 
evenings of their lives in their homeland. If 
tlicy ever turn their gaze to the wider s|fiicre 
outside the immediate circle of their business 
interests and think of the problems which do not 
ilirectly concern them, they seldom consider it 
tlieir duty to interfere in tliesc matters. There 
is mudli to be said in favour of this general atti¬ 
tude but, like CVC 17 other rule, this has its ex- 
ceidions and the life and work of Sir Daniel 
Hamilton afforded a striking example of such 
exce])fiouaI men. 

His phenojnenal success in business must 
have absorbed all his energy and intelligence. 
The idealism, with which his mind was so richly 
endowed, was never allowed to lift him away 
from the solid (‘arth on which he lived and mov¬ 
ed. But it is also clear that, even during this 
period of a strenuous business career, the un¬ 
seen mind was working, observing the facts that 
took place around him, taking stock of things 
and analysing them and trying to investigate 
their root causes. The conclusion at which he 
arrived was stated with the characteristic force 
of his style at the Bengal Co-operative Confer¬ 
ence in 1919. He said : 

“India with her huge population may well be dea- 
aonlied as the minus quantity of the Empire—minus 


education—minus doctom and medicines—niinus sftnitu- 
tion and, in the year of scarcity, minus food,—minus 
water—minus clothes and all else that make the wheel 
of life turn smoothly.” 

A sensitive and idealistic mind like that of 
Sir Daniel could not rest satisfied with the mere 
contemplation of this melancholy state of things 
and (luring the rest of his life witih which we arc 
concerned, his activities and his numerous 
speeches and writings show how seriously he 
devoted himself to the task of improving the 
lot of the people of the country of his adoption. 
Tiiey also reveal that he took considerable pains 
to be acquainted with the early history, litera¬ 
ture and philosophy of this ancient land. 

The more he studied these problems, the 
more was he convinced that their real and ulti¬ 
mate solution lay, not so much in political re¬ 
forms. as in the introduction of a sounder and 
more rational economic organisation. As these 
idea.^i gradually developed and took shape in his 
mind, there emerged a throe-fold scheme com¬ 
prising {/) the elimination of the money-lender, 
(ii) the expansion of tlhc Co-operative Move¬ 
ment and (Hi) the proper utilisation of paper 
currency. 

The Sow(!ak ok the Monev-lendbh 

Rural indebtedness lias long Ixien recognised 
as a jiroblera of outstanding importance and the 
part wliieh the village money-lender has played 
in the life of the cultivator has been subjected 
to frequent and searching examination. On this 
suhjeci, Sir Daniel held strong and extreme 
view.s. He attributed the miseries of the culti¬ 
vator mainly to the activities of the money¬ 
lender. Against that class, therefore, he waged 
a relentless w'ar and his feelings find frequent 
vent in language which might not always be re¬ 
garded as fully justified. 

Speaking of an outbreak of anthrax in the 
Sunderbans, he exclaims : 

“ Why did the cattle die ? Because the Govern¬ 
ment had inoculated the mahajan instead of the cattle 
...... There is plenty of money in the rounliy to 

provide for more men and serum, but it has been allow¬ 
ed to pass into enemy’s hands.The Collector 

of 24-Parganas is not my friend, Mr. W. D. Prentice, 
I.CJS. but Ramcharan, the mahajan. For every rupee 
of land revenue collected by Government for the people, 
Ramcharan is aUowed to collect ten for himself. Is 
this high finance ” ? 
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In this strain he continues : Eli^^ere he continued in Uie same stHin 


''Doctora are scarce because Mahajans are plenti¬ 
ful. The Government puree is empty because the 
Mahajan’s^ is full. The services are lean because the 
Mahajan is fat. The people die because the Mahajan 
lives. TTieir lives are dyed with a dull dead grey because 
the Mahajan wears purple and gold.” 

•And then comes the peroration : 

“Young men, you may have no dealing;, with the 
Mahajan, but he has many dealings with you, for it 
is he who keeps so many of you out of employment. 
Ifow suppom the Mahajan were to die and leave his 
business to Government, see what would happen .... 
May he die soon ” ? (Paper read before the Bengal 
Social i^rvice League, 1918). 

The Co-operative Solution 

If the Mahajan goes out of the picture, how 
is tile cultivator to bo financed ? Sir Daniel has 
not the slightest doubt or hesitation in suggest¬ 
ing the remedy. 

“The Mahajan lies entrenched behind his money¬ 
bags while the victims of his silver bullets lie all aroun<l 

in heaps. When is this dneoity to cease ?. 

India Mantis a thoiteand years behind the times because 
the Mahajan with his ruinous rate of interest •■tands 
athwart the jiath of jirogress, and only the Governineiil 
can remove him by the development of the Man .md 
Money power of the country along eo-operatn c lines. 
Only along the co-operativ'c will India find th,- 

way from poverty to plenty.” (Address to student>. of 
the Scottish Churches College, 1917) 

Till the day of his death, Sir Daniel was the 
.xtaunehe-t non-official supporter of the move¬ 
ment in Bengal. With many of the early eo- 
workers in the field, he firmly and sincerely be¬ 
lieved that not only the economic but the politi¬ 
cal ."ialvation of the country could be achieved 
by its development on co-operative lines. Even 
experience administrators like Iftie Hon’ble Sir 
P. C. liyon shared this view and speaking at 
(he Provincial Co-operative Conference of 1913. 
he looked fomard to the time 

“wh('n the Co-operative Credit Society of each vil¬ 
lage*, bringing the people together for all mallei^ 
coimected with the weal of the village, will be linked 
uip with the system of village and circle GoverunjenI 
and will be utilised as the only efficient electoral unit ” 

The political philosophy of Sir Daniel 
Hamrlton was strongly coloured by his co¬ 
operative bias. He was not entirely .satisfied 
with the state of things in the West, He said 
in 1919: 

“ Gentlemen, the war is over but peace has not yet 
come. We now see a world-wide revolt of labour against 
capital. It,is the same red flag, with different degrees 
of redness, which has been raised in Pletrograd, on the 
Clyde, in America, in- Bombay and in Madras and, 
though peace may be patched up from time to time, 
the flag will not be lowipred until the present industrial 
system has given place to a better in which Capital and 
Labour are <me.*’ 


and developed his thesis further. 

“ And when I looked westwards, what did I see ? 
A fabric of civilization joined together not by mutual 
trust but divided by antagonism and mutu^ greed, 
parly against party, capital against labour, church 

against church, woman against man.I wan.ted 

something better for India. India had no use for 
Europe’s second-hand political rugs and old top hat. 
Give her a chance, and, on her ro-operator’s loom, die 
will weave a garment of her own, in which the many 
colours will be blended into one.” 

Believing that the economic salvation of .the 
country can only be achieved by the co-operative 
organisation of the people, he was impatient at 
(he paucity of results and the failure of the 
Government to force tJhe pRce of the movement 
and to provide for the requisite staff and train¬ 
ed officers. At ‘the Provincial Conference in 
1919, he moved a resolution calling upon the 
Gov'ernment of Bengal to formulate a definite 
development policy for the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Older that it may cover the province in 
ten years’ time and to strengthen the staff of the 
co-operative department. 

In his public utterances and writings, he 
freciuently reverted to thi>5 topic and later on, 
after tbe publication of the Report of the Royal 
Commission, he took his stand on the finding of 
that Commission, that it was the duty of every 
Government to provide a highly educated and 
well-trained staff of officials for the development 
of the movement. 

Tub Problem of Finance 

In the New India that was to be, acconling 
to Sir Daniel’s ideas, the money-lender woukl 
not exist. His place would be taken by a net¬ 
work of eo-operative organisations, covering the 
entire "Ub-continent. But the finaneing of the 
agriculture of the eountiy would require an 
enormous amount of money. Whw’e was this 
money to come from ? On this point also. Sir 
Daniel had a clear-cut reply. In fact, his views 
on finance and currency may be considered by 
many to be radical and heterodox in nature. In 
his public utterances and writings, during the 
latter part of his life, it was on this point t'hat 
he laid the greatest emphasis. 

The space at my disposal would not permit 
any cfitical discussion or even a full exposition 
of his views. Basing his case on the well-known 
dictum of Adam Smith, that, “ the annual labour 
of evciy nation is the fund tihat origiftally sup¬ 
plies it with all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life,” he recorded a vehement, protest against 
the theory* that the paper currency of a country 
must be restricted to the available gold or silver 
reserve. “ A restricted supply of productive^tfre- 
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dit‘money,” said Sir Daniel, “means a restrict¬ 
ed life, a shrivelled body, a f^runken soul.” He 
was therefore in<hgnant when tin* one nipee note, 
which was called into being at the time of infla¬ 
tion <lvnng (he war, was abolished. He was 
never tired of citing the example of his own 
country, Scotland, and the marvellous progrc'S 
and prosperity of that country during the 
eighteenth century, achieved mainly through the 
issue of one pound notes by the Scottish Banks. 
He firmly believ(>d that “the one rupee note, 
harnessed to the ryot anrl the Ihand-looin weavers 
of India, would do for this country w'hat the 
£1 note ditl for Scotland.” He called it sheer 
stupidity and l)ad finance “ to regulate the issue 
of credit money by ttie output of gold and silver 
mine> at the other end of the earth.” He thouf^it 
it was folly that “the people of In<lia should 
•^top grow’ing rice becatise some miners in South 
Africa had stop])ed raising gold ” and he consi- 
derinl it “ a sign of senile decay in the finance 
department of Covernment to regulate the food 
-•upply of India by the silver output of Mexico.” 

Tub Work at nosAB\ 

ftut the practical mind and overflowinsr 
energy of Sir Daniel did not exhaust itself 
merely in his wu’iting- and speeches. '>’nien the 
IM'opIe whom he sought to convince seemed to 
turn a deaf ear to his advice, he thought that 
example w'ould be better than jirecept and tin* 

result wa" Gosaba. 

Gosaba is one of the numerous i-lets, w'ithni 
the Gangetic delta in (he northern fringe of the 
Sunderbuns. Sir Daniel chose it as a suitable 
place where to carry out his experiment, obtain¬ 
ed a lease of it from the Government, reclaimed, 
developed and colonised it and here he spent a 
ct'nsiderable part of his time with hi.s wife. 

In 1937, the present writer had an opportu¬ 
nity of paying a visit to Gosaba. ITie niemor>' 
of that visit, the courte-^y, kindness and 
hospitality of Sir Daniel and Lady Hamilton 
apd the recollection of all that he was privileged 
to see wdll remain fresh in his mind for many 
years. 

Gosaba is a eo-operative state in miniature, 
where the economic life of the people gyrutd" round 
t*he triple oi^anisation consisting of the Go- 
operative Ofcntral Bank, the Co-operative Stores 
and the Co-operative Rice Mills. In the 18 
villages in which the tenants live, paddy is the 
stapld' agricultural produce. These tenants are 
financed, throu^ the agency of the village Co¬ 
operative Banks by the Central Bank at the 
Centre. With this money, the cultivators 


subsist during the season of cultivation and 
defray their expenses. 

At this stage, the Gosaba Samabay Bhandar 
or the Co-operative Stores play an important 
part by supplying the necessaries of life at a 
reasonable price and thus saving them from 
being victimised by unscrupulous traders. 

t 

When at last the crop is harvested, the 
villages of Gosaba, like other villages in the 
leelaimed portion of the Sunderbuns, are visited 
by hosts of traders, who taking advantage of tK; 
geographical seclusion of the people, their help- 
lessne.‘'S and ignorance, are able to induce them 
to part with their produce at a ihte much below 
the proper price. This is jjrevented at Gosaba 
l)y tlie sale organisation in the shape of the Rice 
Mills. The producers arc able to take their 
entire produce to the Mills where, after deduct¬ 
ing the money due from them on account of the 
crop loan, an a<lvance is made to each of the 
value of the remainder of the crops, pending 
final settlement of the dues of earn after the 
paddy is milled and sold in Calcutta, through 
(lie Central Co-operative Paddy Sale Society. 

Depression had set in in 1929 and, by 1937 
most of the rural credit societies in the province 
were bordering on a state of inanition. It was 
therefore a ph'asant surprise to the present 
writer to find, in this remote corner of Bengal, 
a group of rural credit societies not only alive* 
but functioning satisfactorily, supplying the 
members with necessary finance, and embracing 
the w-liole of their economic life by linking them 
u)) w'ith the Stores and Mills. 

It w'as also in this cycle of co-operative 
organisation that Sir Daniel found scope for an 
exjieriment of hi" scheme for the mamifacture of 
credit. He had 1,100 one rupee note" of his own 
printed and circulated in his estate. What these 
notes signified and the purpose they were meant 
to serve will be clear from inscriptions thereon. 
Sir Daniel was very proud of the circulation 
they had achieved and he presented to the writer 
one of these notes with the request that it 
"hould be shown and explained to his friends 
and acquaintances. . . 

The Rural Reconstruction Institute 

The exertions of Sir Daniel, however, were 
not restricted to the co-operative organisations. 
He felt keenly for the imemployed youth of the 
middle classes. He thought that, with proper 
expansion of the co-operative movement, it would 
absorb a large number of our unemployed young 
men, while the economic Advancement of the 
country would afford employment t© an addi- 
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tional number He had his schemes ready, but 
they found favour neither with the Government 
nor with the public. 

To give a practical shape to his ideas in thi* 
lespect, he established a Rural Reconstruction 
Institute at Gosaba where Bhadralog young men 
may obtain training m agriculture and allied 
industries, the theory and practice of co-oprra¬ 
tion, Banking and rural reconstruction He 
hoped that these young men would be nbU* 1 1 
grow their own food, provide for their own 
requiiement'. ami, by then example and precept, 
help in the organisation and development of the 
village'? on ‘sound lines 


Lady Hamilton • 

No account of the life and work of $iT 
Daniel Hamilton will be complete without a 
reference to his wife who has survived hto. She 
was not only a true helpmate of her husband, 
but she identified herself completely with his 
life and work cheerfully reconciling herself to the 
banishment at Gosaba and depriving herself of 
much that life means to the people of her sex. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the name of 
Sir Daniel Hamilton is almost a household word 
in Bengal and that, for a long time to come, his 
memory will be enshrined in the grateful minds 
of the jieople of the province. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

Afiss Bwi Gt piA has seemed a hif^h Second Mibiect She is the daughter of Sj Lalit Mdhaii 
(Mass in Ancient Indian Ilistoiy and (hilfure Gupta, propiietoi of the Bharat Phototype 
at the M A Examination of the Calcutta Umver- Studio. 

sity this yeai Miss Gupta took up Fine Arts _______________ 



as her special subject and she is the first Bengali Mionmati Renuka Mitra 

lady to come out successful from this University 

in Fine Arts Group . It is understood that Miss Srebmati ’Rbnuka Mitra 'has been awarded thi 
Gupta is preparing for a Research in thi^ P.A. (Proficient in Arts) degree (corresponding 
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to <;he M.A. degree of the C. U.) this year 
of the S. N. D. T. Indian Women's 
University of Bombay by submitting two thesis 
in Benpli. A committee composed of Bengali 
Specialists examined the thesis. According to 
the rules of the University a candidate has 
either to pass the examination in six papers (in 
one subject, in this case Bengali) for the P.A. 
degree or to submit a thesis which, if considered 
by a committee of spc'cialists of sufficient merit, 
may be accepted for the whole examination or it 
may be taken in lieu of some papers and the 


candidate lhas to ;appe8r in tiie remaining pa{^a. 
In the case of Sreemati Renuka, she was r^uired 
to submit two thesis one for the fifth paper alone 
and the main thesis for the remaining five papers 
—thus an additional burden was laid upon her 
but she acquitted herself creditably in spite of it. 
She secured the G. A. (Graduate in Arts) degree 
of the said University in 1938. She has been edu¬ 
cated at home throughout (except for one session 
only at Santiniketan) and passed the examin¬ 
ations of the Women’s University from Entraneo 
to P. A. as a private candidate. 


INDIA’S CAUSE IN AMERICA 

By an AMERICAN 


PK 00 MKS.S 1 VE causes—such as that represented by 
the nationalist movement of India under the 
leadership of the Congress—have always evoked 
warm sympathy and support from the Araeriean 
people as a w^hole. Tliat India’s cause is un¬ 
fortunately little known or understood in 
America, for reasons we s^hall suggest below, does 
not for a moment detract fi-om the fact that if 
it were known and understticid it would be met 
with the deepest sympathy. America contribut¬ 
ed many millions of dollars and thousands of 
young men to the Spanish loyalists during their 
travail: it has eontributed much to Chinese re¬ 
lief work and clearly indicated itis opposition to 
the Presidential policy of supplying Japan with 
war .materials in its attempted imperialist con- 
» quest of China; it 'has opposed vehemently the 
bloody marches of Hitler and the unwarranted 
attack of Soviet Russia upon the Finnish nation. 
In every fresh international outrage the bulk of 
Americans have always stood on the right side— 
that is, the side of .genuine democracy and the 
right of all peoples to determine their own mode 
of government, free from imperialist coercion. 

Cynics have suggested tShat all this is cheaj) 
sympathy, freely donated by a people who enjoy 
extraordinarily nigh living standards and demo¬ 
cratic rights and can therefore shed liberal cro¬ 
codile tear# for tihe sufferings of others. TAjs 
is an absolutely false donccp&on from two angles. 
First, tbal this sympathy for others is genuine 
can be proven by pointing to its numerous con¬ 
crete expressions. The greatest example is our 
entry and participation in the First World War. 
Regardless of the consequences, which were any¬ 


thing but what w'c had hoped for, the fact never¬ 
theless remains that the American people agr«‘ed 
to participate in that war ordy because the> 
thougjht it would be the last war, only because 
they thought it would firmly establish world 
democracy. That they were misled is not the 
point. They backed up Woodrow Wilson out of 
their hopes; now, of qourse, they will hesitate 
long before travelling the same road a# 1917. 
Once bit, twice ^hy ! * 

Secondly, the American people gained their 
standards and democratic rights not from heaven 
but only after long years of heavy struggle with 
natural fiorces and Man. They had to conquer 
a continent; they had to drive out foreign rulers; 
they had to subdue slave masters in four years of 
civil war. Nothing was given tihem. That is 
precisely why they place such high value on what 
they possess today; that is why they wish other- 
to jtossess the same worthwhile tlhings. 

Americans can never fbrget the ori^n of 
their nation which, in many rc.-pects, will resem¬ 
ble the origin of the Indian nation when it final¬ 
ly achieves its independence. We too were ruled 
over by a foreign power—^the same .foreign 
power !—from afar. They exploited our land and 
prevented the growth of our industry. (Finally, 
under the leadership of our nationalist leaders, 
that was brought to an end less than 200 years 
ago, and we entered the road of national freedom. 

But we were by no means secure as. yet. The 
War of 1812 definitely ended any threat of 
foreign rule, and the pi^lem of negro, slavei^ 
grew ever more threatening to our Republic. It 
was finally solved by our great Civil War. The 
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negro slave was emancipated from bondage. 
All this is an important part of the American 
j)eople, particularly the memory of America’s 
n]|ust beloved democrat, Abraham Lincoln. In 
one of his famous debates Lincoln once sriil, 
“ This country wilih its institutions belongs to 
the people who inhabit ii Whenever the 
people therein shall have grown tired of the 
existing system they have the ilemiucratie and 
revolutiouary right lo change or abolish it by 
any moans they see fit.’’ This basic utterance 
of genuine American democralic thought has 
been extended by the American people to world 
events. If the Jilnglish people have a right to 
tlieir ;own regime, surely the people of India 
have the same right ! Thai is the meaning of 
American democracy a.s applied to India. In 
this lies the guarantee that—provided IialiaV 
cause is properly explained —it will tcc. Ive 
popular Amerienn support. 

It is true that America lias iiothiiig to be 
])roud abodt in its treatment of ihe 3,000 East 
Indians who are n|ow {lermanent residents ot 
the United States. Most of these [leople (we 
call them all Hindus, allhough tlu' bulk are 
Sikhs ancf Moslems, in order tt) distinguish 
them from our falsely named, aboriginal 
American Indians) live in California a.s farmers 
or agricultural laborcr.s. The rest, aside from 
a few merdiauts and professional peojile, are 
either textile workers or struggling along at the 
most menial and unskilled tusks. 

Worst of all, by an absurd decision of the 
American Supreme Court they have been denied 
the right to bceome naturalized American citi¬ 
zens on the ground tlhat thej are not members 
of the Caucasian tWhite) Race. This, of 
(lourso, is false from a scientific and anthropo¬ 
logical point of view but our jmlgcs will have 
to he educated otherwise. The result is a 
denial of oloinentaiy legal rights and ilifficnliy 
in finding jobs during the present days of s}iai|i 
unemployment. 

How to explain all this ? There are 
.several reasons. on<i of which is jun’liaps slieer 
neglect and carelessness. The Indian popula¬ 
tion constitutes such a tiny group that in no 
sense can it J)c called a national minority or 
])roblem. This, of course, is no excuse. 
Secondly, most of them dw'ell in the California 
area where the problem of land ownership and 
acquisition has been especially severe because 
of attempl^id inroads by Chinese and Japanese 
immigrants. The California State Legislature, 
controlled by wealthy and reaetionaiy American 
landlords, has fcfr noany years successfully en¬ 
forced discriminatory legislation against mif 
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Asiatic peoples. This influence has extended 
right up to the American Congress at 
Washington and defeated progressive legislation. 
And finally, the Indian lieoplc themselves have 
beeri too divided along communal and eeojpomic 
line- t'j organize for any effective action. 

Only recently has any sort of united 
activity been carried out. It has had its effect, 
a it hough, because of the far graver problems 
confronting America, it would be wrong In 
e.xaggerate the results. The India Welfare 
League—a non-communal organization ns -is 
s'liown by the fact that its two leatlors, Hamlal 
Baji)si and Mubarok Ali Khan, are respectively 
a llimlu ami a Moslem—^lias been organized and 
lias (kivoted itself to a nationwide eam})uign foi- 
cil izensliip rights pnd for pu])ularizing the Con- 
gre-s cause m America. It has succeeded in 
having hearings before the American Congress, 
getting a naturalization bill introdueetl into both 
House's and w’inning much sni)poit from Con- 
gres.smeJi. At the next Congres'ional ses.sion it 
may w'cll .“ueceed where otiiers have laded. At 
any rale, ii inv-ents a united face to t'he 
Anaricaii imblie and vigorously altemi)ts to 
eounteraet the main propagandistie weapon of 
the British—that India is not a nation, but a 
eonglona'i'alion of races ^v'lio wotdd lly at one 
another’s throats if the jiresent rulers '^liould 
leave. 

'In the past India’s eniiso lias 1101 been well 
pri-<en(ed or rej)resented m America. If it ha<l 
been, a hook of the tyi)e of Mayo’s MotJ^er 
Indiii would not liavt' attained llu' notoriety it 
did. Allliougli t'he effect of this Iniok has been 
exaggerated (actually, it circulated pi-iinarily 
among upper class and rcactiontiiy-minded 
peojrle) nevertheless Indian nationali.^in is not 
well known or under.stood. The truth is veiy 
few Aniericans know' miything aboui India ! 
'J'liere are two basie r<'.a.«ons for tlii-'^. 

First of all, in recent years there has been no 
official Congress n'prosentativt' and no organized 
educational efforts. Distinguished visitors come 
ami go, but .si)a.smodiea!ly and generally cover 
the same ground. BeeonJly —an<l perhaps most 
important—the proiraganda w’ork lliat is carried 
on is limited solely to one strata of the American 
])opulation—'tlhp small group of liberals, intellec¬ 
tuals *an'<l ui)-to-date clergy juen. Without 
bi'litlling the importanct* of these peoi)le, 1 .sub¬ 
mit that they arc thoroughly unrc|>resonRitive of 
.America and that if Indian nationalism is ever 
to get a rearing in our eountry it must he 
brougjlit W’ithin earsliot of the American publie— 
the, vast, nfiddle e.lass, the workers (we have 4 
crores of industrial workera alone !) and the 
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farm pupulaiion, Tliese are iie people who 
know nothing one way or the other about India. 
But these are the people who, once things have 
been explained, will understand. They are the 
genuing repre-sentatives of American democratic 
tradition. 

• In addition, 1 would like to otTer the lollow- 
ing critieisni of those spokesmen who have come 
and those who have been in America for a 
numl)er of years. Beside the fault of speaking 
to a limited audience, they all have another 
weakness in common which creates a bad 
impression on the American mind. Tn pre- 
.senting (heir case, they assume the air of 
pleaders (in (he literal sense of the word I 
and ap])ear lo .splfer from a feeling of 
inferiority and apologcticism. They stre-.'? 
only the actions and crimes of*British imperial¬ 
ism; they ignore the constructive work of the 
Congress and its program for the future. They 
appear to bo pleading for sympathy and lack tlu‘. 
firmnes.-, conviction and positiveness that come?' 
with a .just cause. The American people if I am 
any .judge, do not like this. They pn-fer those 
who stand up boldly and, with dignity, present 
their cause to the world. Those who come abeg- 
ging repel them; those who reveal resolutcne.-^s 
win their respect and admiration. No Indian 
spokesman has yet revealed this spirit in 
Amr'rica ! 

Such is the situation today. The field is still 
wide open in America for legitimate efforts to 
win sympathy and suiiporr for the (’ongress 


movement. Only the barest beginnings have 
been made, but if—as appeal's to be a reasonable 
likelihood now—« formal alliance comes into 
effect between the British Empire and America, 
then who can deny the importance of the matter ? 
If 1 may make a few practical suggestions, I 
would say the following : 

(1) After suitable preparation and investi¬ 
gation, lot some Indian or Indian organization 
in America bo officially authorized to represent 
the Congress as is done in England, Japan, ett. 
No .such individual or body exists today, 

(2j Let an authoritative Congress .■ipokes- 
luan—a member of the Working Committee, 
for I'xamplo—tour America. Large mootings 
and important gatherings would mo.st certainly 
be airauged. But let it bo an authoritative 
spok(‘sman in every .sense of the word. 

'Pheso arc elementary and necessaiy st<;i>s if 
Indian Nationalism is to combat the idea now 
spreading throughout democratic circles that 
continued opposition and refusal to participate 
in the war (as roprc'.sented by the (jongi'ess 
Raingarh resolution) means that India is play¬ 
ing the game of Hitler. The A\holc Ix^itory and 
tradition of the Aniarieau iieople mean.' that— 
cnee things are prc'i'iited in (heir true light—they 
will understand that those nppres.scd jieople who 
today arc striving for national emancipation are 
the tru(' and genuine representatives of world 
democracy which .so many of us glibly claim tr 
rejiresent. 
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^Buddhism in Media, Parthia and Persia 

Buddhism was once a flourishing religion in 
Media, Parthia. and Persia. Bhikkhu Mettcyya 
writes in The. A^aha-Iiodki: 

In U>e of (lie golden Inle of Lanka, Suvanna- 
niali, tlifi Miilia-Tluipa .'danrls in trance-like beauty. Il 
i.s us though a supreme Buddha were alive. The faitli- 
ful come in thousands, offer flowere to Him who is the 
Light of the Uui^•er-se, and wish the whole world well 
Tlieir huart.s arc full of love and pity. 

Here, in the shadow of the Suvannamali, the mind 
i.s fdled with noble images of the past. One thinks of 
the foundation-laying cen'inony of this Great Fane, to 
honour which Arahants came from llajugaha. Isipatana, 
.'^Hvntthi. \'e.sali, Kosambi, Ujjeni, Pataliputta, Kasmira, 
Fallavubliogga, .\Ia.sanda, Vinjha, Buddha Gaya, Vana- 
V!i.sii and Kola.sa. (Mah. Ch. 29, vers. 30-43). 

“ A'com J'nlUwahhogijn rnmc Ihv most wise Thera 
Mahadevo, together with jour hundred and sixty 
ihoiistiiid Bhikkhiis." (Mahavanisa, Ch. XXIX, Verse 
.W. 

.'\.s do tlie inscriptions of A.soka so docs this account 
of the RIahavam.'ja also show that the Sasana was 
e.'lablishcd in most distant lands id that veiy early dale. 
For Pidliivabhogga is Persia and Paithia. and Ahi- 
.-iimlii, the renowned capita! of Kgyjit under the Ptole¬ 
mies. 

Hiuen Tsiaug tells us that the Sacred Bowl of the 
llles.sed Ou(' was treasured by the King of Pjersia and 
(liiit Ihen; were Siingharama.s with several hundred 
monks “In former times,” say.s Albenini, the Arabian 
lii.s|orian, “Khurasan, Persia, Irak [Me.sopolamia I. 
Mosul, and the country up to the frontiers of Hyria 
were Buddhistic.’' 

“The o-xamplo of right living and right thinking 
which had been set by generations of the Buddha's 
devout di.«ciples,” writes Mr. E. B. Havell, “had been 
an inspiration to many religious tcachere. Hiuen-Tsang 
gives some indication of the western extension of Budd¬ 
hism in his time by the mention he makes of Hinayana 
ITlicravadal monasteries in Persia.” 

In Parthia were discovered gold coins which boie 
the image of the Blessed One together with ni.« name 
in Greek letters. In China, Anshi-Kao, the noble “ Par¬ 
thian prince," who translated numerou.s PuK suttautos 
is still honoured. 

Of yore, Persia was designated Ariarki, tlie 
land of the Aryans. In the Rajatarangini, it is 
referred to as Aryanaka. (Rajatarangini. IV.. 
367). 

The histpry of this ancient land is a long one. To 
this day, there exists the tomb of Cyrus, the firat King 
of Persia, who created an empire which mled a great 
part of the then known world. The powerful Darius 
(^)iitr=Dharayavasu,j PerB—Darayavawsh) consolidated 
this empire by creatmg a new and organised administra¬ 
tion; he invaded Scythia, crossed the Danube and 


inarched far into the interior of modem Russia. Under 
him, even Thrace and Macedonia became subject to 
the Peisian Empire. The most flourishing period' in 
the history of the Ionian Greek.s was that during which 
they were subject to Persia. 

Between the Indians, the Sinhalese, the 
Persians and the Parthinns, .there was a very 
elo.se kinship, in blood, in culture, and in spiritu¬ 
al heritage. 

Great influence was exmeised by the Pnllavas on 
many nations, including the Grcek.s, the Romans and 
other peoples of Europe. I’hc language of the Pallavas 
was known as J’'ahalavi or Pehlevi. About the sixth or 
the seventh century a life of the Lord Buddha was 
coinpo.sed in this language, and luler il w-as translated 
into Arabic .and Syriac. Still later the work was tr^- 
lated into Georgian, Greek. Hebrew, Ethiopian, 
Armenian and Slav. Various other versions were made 
from a Latin text translated from the Greek. Since 
1220 there ha^'e been adaptations of the story in German. 

Incidentally, it must be said that the once power¬ 
ful Pallavas of .South India are not the Pallavas of the 
Mahavamsa. The firat Pnllava King of South India, 
about, whom anything substantial can be known was 
Siva^ikandha-Varman, the contemporary of King Bhati- 
wabhaya-Tissa of Ceylon. Further, ns the Mahavamsa 
mentions Pallavabhoffgn just after Kasmira and just 
before Almonda, it is clear that the Holy Elder Mohor 
de.vn. cAime. to Lonkn from Iran. 

In Manu and in the Maha-Bharata. too, the Par- 
tIlians and the Persiaiw are called Pahlavas or Pnhnavas, 
and in the .\padann, the Venerable Jatukannika Thera 
speaks of the Pallavas and the Alexandrians. 

Java in Asiatic History and Culture 

fn Bali as well as in Java the cultural influ¬ 
ences (if India are decisively demonstrated not 
only in architecture and sculpture but in one 
iinixirtant branches of decorative art and above 
all in the divine art of dancing. Dr. Kalidas 
\}ig write." in The Calcutta Beview : 

The basis of this noble art may be traced to the 
lunnitive Malayo-Polynesian races and cults but the 
gorgeous superstnicturc and the soul of the art is ad¬ 
mitted to have come from India, the land of the Natya- 
sa.stra. Dutch specialists like Dr. van Lelyveld and 
Di'. Bake (who spent years in Dr. Tagore’s Santinike- 
tan) agreed that Javanese theatre and dancing should 
be studied in close relation with the art traditions of 
India (vide Induin Art and Letters, Vol. IX, 1935). 
The plastic art of Java and Bali could be best under¬ 
stood and appreciated if one is helped by tlie living 
commentary of rhythm supplied by their art of dancing. 
This I felt irom day to day. During my pilgrimage 
through Java and Bali {.vide “ Greater India Revisited," 
Modem Review, 1926). Discusring this subject 
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eminent Juvunose and Dutch authoritic» like II. H. 
Mankoenugara VII. the Sultan of JoKjakurta, Dr. Bo.sch, 
Dr. Schrieke, Dr. Callenfels and pthera, I came to realiao 
what a vast field of research lies ahead of us tracinj' 
the migration into Indonesia and transformation therein 
of the Nntynmslra tradition of India. The best schools 
t)f Javanese dancing arc lliose maintained liy the en¬ 
lightened Sultans of Surakarta and Jogjakarta, t<j wlioin 
I'very lover of Asiatic art should be pntefiil for (heir 
•irtistie zeal and munificent patronage. 

Anotltor most promising field of coiiiitm’ativc 
study points to the bronze ptatiu-s and cull 
objects of Java and India. 

Fipm the Andhra-KalinR:i period of the e:iily 
centurie.s of the Christian Era, through (hf‘ sehools 
of Ajauta, to tlu; grand epoclis of the Giipla, Pallav.i. 
Pala and Cola emigres Indian |)lustie arl.s have been 
influencing (he Javun('S(3 art of stone carving and bronze 
t'usthig. We fire Ihnnkful to Dr. 4- J- liernct Kempers 
(rule "Hindu .Iavnnes(! Biony,e,s,’’ Indian Ari and Lrl- 
/ers, Vol. IX, 1935), for having o|iened this jn'ornbing 
line of research witli a «'omprelicusi\'(' inonugrapii on 
Ihc! subject. But our famous bronze colleetions scatter¬ 
ed in different inii.«eum.s, ineluding even (ho most xalu- 
able finds those from N.alanda and Kurkihar. have not 
yet been adequately eafalogiied and photographed. This 
.stands in the w.a.v of our learned eolleague.-i of Dutch 
East Indies and of French Tndo-Chin;i. who often fail 
to get )>hotograph.s from India for atlempliug a com¬ 
parative .study. Compared witli our Indian Mu.s('uiiis 
and art societies I found the phutugruiihic department 
and the news service of (he French and the Dntcli 
Areha'ological Service more eflicieul. and het)>fiil and 
the quality of the photographic documents far superior. 

'n«? lijitc Sir Joseph Thomson 

Sii- ,T. , 1 . Thomson. O.M., F.R.vS., Maslor of 
I'rittity College, C.tuibridge and formerly (’aveii- 
ilish pj-oi'essor of cxj)crimcnfal iDlhysics, was the 
last of the line of British physicisls like Kelvin, 
Stokes, Maxwell and Rayleigh, who receivcfl 
their early training in mathematical physios hut 
later took up experimental research and who 
■iave a oharaeteristioally British stamp to the 
development of physios in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. In an article in Sc.irvro and 
('iddnrr Prof. D. M. Bose give.s the following 
account of his life and activities : 

Joseph John Thomson was boiii on December 18, 
1856 in Chcetham. a suburb of Manehoster. He was 
‘intended to bo apprenticed to an engineering firm. 
While on (he waiting list a frieini advised his father to 
liavc the boy, who was then only 14 yearn of age. 
:)<lmitted to the Owens College—which subsequently 
I'ccarno the University of Manchester—for a (;ourse in- 
engineerujg. His teachers wore Osborne Reynolds in 
enginet'ring. Balfour Stewart in physics, William Roseoe 
in chemistrj', and Thomas Barker, a senior wrangler 
Irom Trwity College, Cambridge, in miil.hcma*^'e« 
Amonpt the friends he made at that time were Arthur 
Schuster and J, H, Poynting; the friendship with the 
latter, Thomson records to be one of the greatest joys 
of his life. 

His father died soon after his admission to 
the Owens College, and as the family could not 


pay the licavy premium necessary for Joining 
i'.u eugineoring firm, it was decided to allow him 
to continue Ids studies in the Owens College, 
where he stayed for five years. 

Had it not been for the sacrifices made by his 
mother and the scholai’ships ho won, it would not have 
been possible for him to continue his studies in, Man¬ 
chester and later in Cambridge. On the advice of his 
profe.ssor of mathematics, Professor Barker, he decided 
to aijpear at an entrance scholarship examination ten¬ 
able at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was awarded a 
minor scholarship of value £76 a year and a subslzarship 
at. Trinity College which he joined in October, 1870. 

Tie began to read for the Mathematical 
Ti'jp().«i. 

A.S was die custom he attended the classes of tin* 
|■.•)lM<)u.s Cambridge coach Dr. Routh, of whom he lias 
given a very interesting aceount in his Kvcollealions. 
Tfe attended the lectures of Cayley, Adam.s ami ,Stoke,s, 
also N. D. Niven's lectures on Maxwell’s EleririciLy and 
Mafjm'lhm. lie .sat for the Mathematical Tripo.'^ in 
Jamiar.v, 1880, and came out. as second wrangler, (he 
.si'iiior wrangler of the year was dir Juseitli Larmor. jt 
is iiilercstiiig to record that Prof, llomei'sham Cox of 
Muir (’ollege. Allahabad, was the fourth w’rangler the 
same year. Thoiiisou used tio visit llie Cavendish 
Laboratory during this period, but somehow ht' never 
met Maxwell who dietl in 1879. Later (in Thomson 
edited the second edition of Maxwell’s TrcMlkc on 
Elrclricity and Maom lism, to which he added a siipjile- 
iiientary volume entitled Kecevt Nesenrehes in Ehriri- 
cify and Mugnelisvi. 

Thoiusou had done u certain ainouul of 
experimeutal n'.'-earch work in Manchester, one 
of wliifli ended in an e.xplosion which injured liis 
ey(', Jind for sonietinic it wa.s doubtful whether 
Ids eye, could be saved. 

After taking hus B.A. degrei; in 1880, till bis obtain¬ 
ing the Caveridisli professorship, his time was fully 
oeaupied with both theoietical anti experimental investi¬ 
gations. For his Fellowship examination, for whicli u 
di.ssertation had to be submitted, he took up a subject 
the suggestion for which came to him in Manchester 
while attending Balfour Stewai-t’s lectures on the Con- 
•sorvation of Energy. Owing to the difficulty which he 
found ill conceiving how one kind of energy was truns- 
ftirmrd into another, he made the assumption that all 
kinds of energy were kinetic in nature, the physical 
effects produced by it depended upon the nature of the 
system in which the energy found its home. He made 
u.se of, Langrange’s and Hamilton’s equations, which 
gav(' very general methods for dealing with systems 
posse.ising only kinetic energies, to problems in physics 
and chemistry. His dissertation was subsequently cx- 
pamkd into a book called Applications of Dynamics to 
Physics and Chemistry. He was awarded the Adams 
Prize ill 1882, the dissertation for which wa.s subsequent¬ 
ly published as A Treatise on Vortex Motion. 

Another problem he took ujy at this period was the 
investigation of the behaviour of moving charged parti¬ 
cles in light of xVlaxweH’s theory, to determine the 
magnetic force diie to the charged moving particle, and 
also the mechanical force acting on the latter iu a 
magnetic field. The results were published in the 
Philosophical Magazirte in 1881. 
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The experiments undertaken during this 
period by J. J. Thomson were chiefly on the sug¬ 
gestion of Lord Rayleigh who had succeedetl 
Maxwell in 1879. 

Tliey were oa problems arising as eonseqiieuces of 
Maxwell’s theory, the most important of which was tin' 
determination of the ratio of the electrostatic to the 
electi'omagnetic systems of units, which according to 
the theory ought to be equal to the velocity of light. 

In ISffi, Thomson applied for the chair of applied 
mathematics at Owens College, but he was pas.“ed over 
iff* favour of Schaster. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1884, 

In 1884 he was cliosen to succeed Lord 
Hnylcigh as Ctrvendish professor of erperimen- 
tal jrliysics, much to his and to everybody e1«p’s 
^u^pripo as he states in his Recdlections. 

Ills tenure of the Cavendish Chair lasted from 
1884-1018, when he was made Mfister of Trinity College. 

The reputation which the Cavendish Ijaboratory 
had acquired as a home of research attracted a large 
number of able students from all over the world, and 
(he first batch had included men like Rutherford, Town.«- 
etul and McClelland. 

The investigations carried on by .T. J, Thomson 
during the years 1884-95 dealt with the phenomena of 
the discharge of electricity through gases. The Ihrorv 
nf elrctrolj *ic di.ssociation, proposed in 1887 by Arrhenius 
and Vant Hoff, had attracted the attention of J. J. 
'Phomson and ho wanted to find out whether a similai- 
^I)li((ing up of the gfis molecule took place under the 
iiifliiciice of the electric field present in the discharge 
tube.s rc.sulling in opiio.sitcly charged atomic ions. In 
1807, he was able to convince himself that the ga.seous 
dissociation was of quite a different type. 

.1. .1. Thomson was a ^hy man, the essential 
kinslness of whose nature was hidden under a 
gruff exterior and a booming voice. He posses- 
s(h 1 a dry sense of humour which used to come 
out in his speeches and conversation. 

The existence of the positive electron was an article 
of belief with him, just as that of the neutron with 
Rutherford. 

The experimental researches carried out by him 
during the period 1895-1914 were concerned with the 
nature of the cathode ray, the phenomena of gaseous 
intii.sat.icn and eonduclion, and the properties of the 
positive rays. For two terms in -the year he used to 
give a course of advanced lectures on these topics, 
which later appeared in book form under the title 
Conduction of FAcclrkity thronyh Gasen, and became 
at once a claasic in the subject. 

He was the first to show that cathode rays could 
he deflected by electric as well by magnetic fields, 
and his researches contributed mainly to the estalilish- 
ment of the view that they consisted of negatively 
chargerl particles, which were named corpuscles by Thom¬ 
son, but Inter on the suggestion of Stoney, tlie name 
electron was adopted. 

His ti\eoreticaI investigations during this period 
dealt with the structure of the atom, for which he 
proposed the model of a spherical volume distribution 
of positive charge in whoso atmosphere Z electrons were 
to be found, such that, the total positive and negative 
charges were e<mal in amount. 

He belonged to the school of Maxwell, Kelvin and 
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Rayleigh, whu had definite views on the importance of 
using models as an aid to physical discoveries. 

Towards the end of the period under review 
Thomson took to the study of positive rays. 

Thfi work in the Cavendish Laboralorj’ 
from the outbreak of the last War, most of the workers 
were diverted to war work. Thomson was made :i 
member of the Central Committee of the Board of 
Invention and Research. During thus period he was 
also elected President of the Royal Society. In 1918. 
he wag appointed Master of Trinity College, Cambridt^. 
upon which ho resigned his Cavendish profes-sorship. 
Rutherford was elected to succeed him; but ho con¬ 
tinued to work in the Cavendish Laboratory with his 
aswigtant and a couple of research students. 

After hi.s i-etirernent he i)aid his last vi.sit to America 
in 1923, wIk'd he delivered a course of lectures on Elec- 
trains in Chrmislry, which showed his interest in the 
natuie of the chemicnl bond. In 1936, ho published his 
Itrrollcctiuiiis ami Reflectioux. * 

He married the daughter of Sir George Paget, a 
well-known Cambridge physician. He is survived by .i 
daughter amt a son Prof. G. P. Thomson. 


The Quest of the Beautiful 

If “ beauty is truth ” as thi* poet says, the 
Itilgriiiis who are ou Uie quest of the beautiful 
are also earnest seekers after trutli. The lake* 
Manasarowar jn-esents the picture of the human 
mind as it lies absorbed in the blissful state of 
8amadlii. Fn llic October number of the 
Pmhudflha liharnUx tlic editor ol)servcs : 

Manasarowar. the fniiy lake of Tibet, laj' ju front 
of us. l/nmsa birds were moving gracefully over it.-' 
t)lut' watei’s. It. was dawn. The azure blue lake with 
the snow-eovei-ed ])eaks surrounding it presented the 
appearance <jf a precious .sivpphire .set in the midst of 
diamonds. The sun peei)ed over the eastern peak, and 
rays of light fell on the surface of the lake making it 
gulden heie and green there. The silveiy summit of 
Kaita.s wa.s .sf'cn towering above the northern horizon. 
.•V celestial calmness pervaded the atmfjsphcre. The 
l)art.y it ])ilgrims stood watching the scene, their hearts 
throbbing with .silent wondi-r. The turmoil of the 
world below was forgotten. The long trek .■icro.ss tlie 
Himalayas daily I’Ct’ealed varying scenes of beauty and 
splendour. Btit there was nothing to ecpial the gloiy 
of sunrise over the silent waters of Manasarowar. This 
tieautiful lake and that holy peak which were chertshed 
as (ireain-visions, a few days before, have now assiimetl 
the .shape of reality. Objects which were con.'-idcred 
rrtid ha\e now receded into the background of memory. 

In the mystic land of Tibet, religious leadei-s and 
founders of monasteries have built their Gumphas and 
houses of prayer in such surroundings as would lead 
the mind naturally to lofty thou^ts. There ‘are as 
inuny as eight monasteries around the Manasarowar 
ami four around the peak of Kailas. Tlie lai^ monas¬ 
tery at Taklakot is built on the top of a hill. Water 
for the needs of the two hundred and fifty inmates has 
to be carried daily from the plains below, the carriers 
have to walk a weary mile to reach the monastery. 
The writer, when he visited this monastery, was wonder¬ 
ing why the wne lamas had chosen a site Where water 
was not available. Just then the full moon rose with II 
its splendour between two snow-clad peaks and there 


was silence all around. The writer immediately realized 
that the wise men of Tibet had exercised great-wisdom 
in choosing the site of the monastery at Taklakot. 


Democracy and Colour Prejudice 

It is a curious fact tiiat the deinocracif-s of 
tlic United States and the Britis^h Dominions 
arc hotbeds of colour prejudice. The Readers^ 
Digest observes : 

The Federal Couned Bulletin ul June 15 in a docu- 
iinuitcd article on the discrimination against Negroes in 
the Army of the United States, which participated in 
the last European W’ar, (pioting frem Army Ordem, 
observes : 

Order No. -10 oi' the 92nd (Negro) J)ivi.si>on pro¬ 
claimed that " Npgroe.« should not si)eak with or to 
French women.” Negioe.s disregarding this order were 
.‘iiTeHled by the Militniy Police, 'flu' French Militaiy 
Mission, stationed with (he .\nieiieaii Army, is charged 
with having issued on Augiust 7, 1918, a statement ex¬ 
plaining to Frene.h oHieers in command of American 
•Vegro troops “the po.siliou occupied by Negroes in the 

United States. It will devolve on the French 

military iiutlioritieg,'' the ilocurnent explains, “to give 
information ou this .subject to the French population. . . 

"'rile French public lias liccome accustomed to 
treating the Negro with familiurily aiid^imhilgence. 
'I'liis indulgence and this familiarity arc niattci’s of 
gricvoiLs concern to the Americans. 

“ Although citizeas of tlie United States, the black 
man is regarded by the white Amcrie.ms as iuferioi' 
brings with whom relaliou.s of business or .serxice only 
are pos.«ible ” 

'riiorc wcfo three rccoinnicndations : 

•‘Fii>(. that there slioiild be no iiiidue familiarity 
belwi'cii Frerieh and Negro oHicers; si'coud, that (ht> 
.\merican Negro troops should not he •prai.-^ed loo liigbl.v 
Iw (he French militaiy officials; third, that the French 
population should be warned against ‘ siioiling ’ thi’ 
Negro soldiers.” Tin's doeiiment ” W'ut to all the 
Governors and Mayors in Fra nee ” was reprinted in t he 
May, 1919, issue of The (hiinx. and that issue was ban¬ 
ned from the mails. 

Some Negro troop.s were put on a battleship for 
Iransjiortation to America after the war. The executive 
officer asked the Admiral to have the troops removed 
since “no coloured troops had ever travelled on board 
a United States battleship.” This was done. The other 
day the Bombay Benlincl complained that Indian troops 
were not offered the .same hosiiitalitics as the British 
an<l Dominion troops. A feeble attempt at an apology 
was made on the ground that Indians were in their 
own country which one would think was a reason why 
they should be given more consideratio'ii. This coloiu- 
question touches all Indians, Prince and peasant alike. 
Indians who regret the Japanese aggression on China, 
are obliged to concede that Japan is doing a .service to 
human solidarity by establishing the capticity of a col¬ 
oured race to master the military and industrial techni¬ 
que of the White man so as to meet him .on his own 
ground. Britain as an Asiatic Power herself does wisely 
to appreciate the position of Japan by adopting a 
conciliatory attitude towards that country, even when 
Japan shows heraelf a bit unnecessarily assertive. 





The Interpretation of Indra*Myth 

Much has been written about Indra, and 
yet ho is as obscure and unintelligible as before. 
The main features of Tndra-inyth still remain 
unexplained, and in them lies the key to unravel 
the whole mystery. In the course of his article 
on the interpretation of Indra-myth in The. 
Journal of the liemire.^ HinJit Unirersitii, Fatah 
Singh writes : 

Indra, in .Hk- tii^t placo, brings liRlif; cn'ato .■■•un. 
dawn as wod as wa(or«, and, in (ho socond placo, ho ix 
associated with liRhtninjt, rain .and thundoi.-storni. No 
thcoo', so far. ha.-^ boon atih' (o hannonizo offooti\oly 
the two ccnlradioloiy traits of (ho god, and aoconni 
for the oontinnanoe of the lattor in tho Puranic and 
epic mytholog.y. It is boi;uiso of (his that scholars arc 
at a I 0 .S.S to understand tho Irno nature of tho cow'. 
demons and watoi’s in (ho Tndra-niyth; and that tho 
myths like (ho.so of Vri.sakapi and whool-mano'uvro ai. 
explained away a,s a .«atiro or a creation of I.ator poets 

TJlig seemingly contradictory character of 
the myth can be explained in a most natural 
way, if we take the help of A retie phenomenon 
(not Tilak’s Arctic theory). 

Though the two traits of Indra. connected with 
simultaneous release of light and waters cannot he 
found in one and the same natural phenomenon, they 
are similar’enough in character and can safely be 
brought under one deified mythological being. 

The fundamental idea bdhind the two traits 
is that of the simult&neous release of light and 


water by killing, with a noise and brilliance, the 
(lemon who obstructed them. 

This could liarivpeu, in the Arctic region, in • two 
w.ay.s. Firstly, (he demon of Wintry Night with its 
enveloping darkneas and frost or ice are destroyed by 
(lie advent of the radiant and warm day-light, and 
consequently light and watere are simultaneously releas¬ 
ed. the former by (he removal of the darkness, the 
hitter by the melting of the ice. Secondly, the dark 
clouds, laden with watery vapours arc .struck and milk¬ 
ed. as it were, by the lightning and wind, resulting in 
(he fn'edom of waters, lightning fla.shes, and even the 
.•'im. at the final dc.stnuition of oliscuration. In the 
first case, the battle continue,® Ihronghout the winter 
and (he weaiion.s n.«ed are the resplendent shafts, spears 
and lightnings of multi-coloured and ever-changing 
.\nrora Borealis. In the second case, the battle does 
not last so long and (In? weapons used are also mere 
lightnings. In both the o.ases, there i.s a lot of hideous 
noise and display of energy and force in the nature. 
On the advent of daylight in Spring, us Nansen has 
described in his Fartheat North, there is a lot of dread¬ 
ful noise caused by the breaking of the ice-layers, creat¬ 
ing occasional treinonr in the icy mass. On the occasion 
of thunder-stonn also, there arc peals of thunder and 
the wheJe nature seems to he in wild commotion. The 
((haraeter of the two battles, their cau.se.s and conse- 
(luences are all same or similar. It was natural, there¬ 
fore, to amalgamate the two traits into one concept of 
Indra. the god of light and energy. • 

It may be tentatively concluded that Indrsi 
is the presiding and controlling deity of light 
ttnd energy in me universal sense. 
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iSow, i(. is clf'ar enough why Indra ia reduced to a 
mere ruin-god in llie latter mythology. The rnl(!use of 
waters fi'om l.lie ruiii-clond was only a minor exploit in 
the Arelic icgiciii, when compared with the; release of 
the witleix from the ice-giunta, the latter being the 
chief iiirl the most desirable, in India, where the bulk 
of the triulilioiLs eonlained in the later literature weic 
formed, the liillei was idtogether non-existent and hence 
foigolleii, while the foitiier was the chief and the most 
desiral)le pheiioiueiuin after tiu* scorching heat of the 
.summer. It is theri-fore no womler that all tin* trails 
of Indra loiieermng light and radiance, which were once 
the mam things dwindled away into nothingness, as if 
.sue|i a Ihmg wa- ne\i’r fmind in ids eharaeler. 

'I'lio ElliU* DiHcuiirnrH (if ItlilHliinu 

'Hie S/KitifijuniHtn of Ihc iMHlinblmmlM, ti 
.syinbo! of I he Ictu nni^ iiiid the intelleeliuil 
acliieveiMeiil of the aneieitl iniuhis, covers the 
whole lielil of hiiiiian life atui records discourses 
wliich coidaiu staudiirds of life of IiIkIi value, 
(he motive all alons being siiiritiuvl. K. Rf. 
Jliavi'ri olrserves in The, Aryan Path : 

The six prineipal dutie.s of a sovereign, as far as 
the waging of war is coucernud, are thus set out ;—(i) 
To iii.'ikt; jieace with a foe if ho is found stronger 
(sandhi); (ii) to wage war against one of equal strength 
(vu/inha); (iii) to invade territory belonging to one 
who is weaker (yauu) ] (iv) to withdraw skilfully in 
face of ilanger (asuna )—(us the british Foivos diil from 
Dunkirk in the pre.sent war and from Gallipoli in the 
la.st); (v) to seek inotection and safety in one’s own 
fort will'll one is wi'ak and if- invaded by superior forci'S 
(som.'^hmi/a) •, (\il to .'•ow dissensions among the chief 
oflieers of ilie enemy (dvnidhi bhnon ).— (Adhyaya 57. 
Sloha 16). 

Hriliu.'pati’' a.s well as Slnikra’s Niiishaslm and Kac- 
lilya's Aithashfislra follow the same lines, but they am 
all based on the principles enunciated by Bl-ishinii.— 
iAdhyaya .59) 

The king enjoined, if he is tn reign as a 
king ill the tnie sense of tne word, to take caie 
of ihe following things : 

(i) Ills ovn self, lii) hi.s coiiasnllor.--, (iii) his 
Irea.suia (iv) hi.' maeliinery lor awarding punish- 
metil. (\) hi' liieud.-. fvi) hi.' 'provinces and (vii) his 
eajiital. (Bliishvia and flis Tiachings By M. N. Dutt. 

r- 1S3). 

A large portion of Bbishnia’s diiseoiir'e is a-.igned 
III (he .'feieuee of ehastisenK'nl Dandamti-iw-d distine- 
lioiis are ilrawn between r)nni‘dmi''nts meted out to the 
four castes of society prevalent (hen. The Bi dmian. 
a.s the one who lay.' down (ho law, eontrivi's to escape 
with ne.xt (o no imni'hnienl at all for even heinous 
ofi'enee.‘i--jm instance of that plia.se of human nature 
which i.-' always imrlial to .self This part of t.'ie di.s- 
eoiii'se draws for us a picture of the -oeial liffl of the 
people llieii and wr lind (hat drink-shops, public women, 
pimips. acto;-, gaiiibler- ilid keejiers of gaming-houses 
exi.s((;d m*'ii then The)’ were considered sources of 
social disorder, and Blii,'lmiii suggests means to cheek 
the distress they create. 

Hitlers grievance against the Treaty of Versailles 
IS that the victors sought so completely to break the 
back of the vanqiiislied that the latter cduld not rise 
agi}in. According to him it was the act of barbarians. 


What is Bhishma B advice in such a case ? How should 
a victor, according to him, behave towards his.broken 
foe ? He cites in support of his own advice the words 
of till' wise, and says that a king should only break the 
.'treiigtii of iiis enemies—he should never, when the 
opportunity comes, pcTsoeute his enemies, the reason 
being that a foe may become a friend, sooner or later. 
A king siioiild never do such an injury to his foe os 
would rankle in the hitler’s heart.--(Af//iwawn 103, Rluka 
19). ’■ 

Afl.er suinniarisiiig tlu' duties of a king, including 
the otliies of war, jirineijiles of statesiiiansliij), gnvern- 
Hiiee and siieeessfnl administration of his kingdom in it.« 
x'ariou.s depart ineuks, Bhishma di.scourees on the state'of 
society existing in liis time, which, of course, was (lie 
refli'ction of the mode of life followed from (lie days 
jirior to his. He de.scribcs the spliere.s of work and tiii' 
duties of the four Vamns (castes), of wliich the Hiulra 
fomicd the bottom and the Brahman the lop, more 
puissant and powerful than the reigning king, immune 
from every pi-nalty and punisliiiieiit, but at llu- same 
time expected to lead an austere life of .self-control aiul 
to be a iniragon ol virtue and the ))remier jireci plor. 
learned and I'xerii'plary in behaviour, in justification ol 
the high ijosition ns.signed to him, 

'I'ihotan JN«w Year tVstivai 

At till' bvginiiiiig ol tlu' first iiioiitli of tlie 
Ni'W Yeiii' over 20,000 monks of (he tliree grout 
Monasteries a<soiiible in Lliasa ilallieilral. 
Writes Tarehin in Sani\f Atidmr's ColanioJ 
Home Magazine : 

Drepong is (he largest with 10,(XX) and is ftitiiutod 
five miles from Lha-sa. Sera, tliree miles Nordi of 
Lhasa, with 7,000. and Gadoii 5.000 about forty to the 
Ea.st. I'lie gathc'ring lasts for about a mouth. For tlii-' 
jieriod one of the higher Lanins of tlie Drepong Moire- 
I cry is every year vested with all the jiower of liie 
ordinary Law Courts. He is called the “ Tsliok-ehhon- 
She-ngo ” and comes to Lhasa on the third of the lii’.sl 
month together witli all the monks and with befitting 
ceremony takes cliarge of all the Law Courts from the 
Government Officials. All the prisoners in lihasa Jail 
.ire removed to the “ ShotJail (below the l^tala, the 
residence of the Dalai Lama—“Shol” means “below”). 
He then gives liis orders to the resident.^ 

Having declared his mundane orders, he now pro¬ 
ceeds (o the wells with hi'- iron sceptre and commands 
dll' water springs to supply of water while the session 
lasts, on pain of his curse and punishment. 

No sjiirit or oracle is to jio.'^so.s.u nr obse.ns mankind 
so long as the assembly lasts. 

Thus ordering ho resumes his office. Anyone high 
or low failing to obey him would he liable to punish¬ 
ment. 

The pity is now at its best, well dectiratod 
.nnd tidy and scrupulously clean. * 

A I, evening in front, of the various houses of the 
officials, banners about 30 to 40 feet high in the inner 
round street of the city shaped at the top like a crass 
and line made with leather which is decorated, smeared 
with butter, mixed with various colours and made into 
many kinds of images of gods, flowers and* lucky signs. 
At (he bottom of every banner is a seat or altar, arrang¬ 
ed with oil burners and other offerinra. At dusk all the 
oil lamps are lit and the stre^f. is illuminated wonder¬ 
fully, dispelling all darkness, reminding one of the 
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decorations and illuminations of Christmas Eve, when 
the festival of the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom 
we look upon as the Light of the World, is observed. 
Out of the midst of the shining lights comes first of all 
the Regent and high officials, going round to inspect the 
banners of the butter and the decoration. He makes 
observations and the best one gets a reward from the 
rjovomment. After their visits thousands of people go 
round'and round with songs and prayers. 

The festival goes by the name “ Chlto-naga- 
(‘hho-j)a/’ {.c., offering of the fifteenth day 
wfltship. 

The tradition regarding it is this ;—" (’hho nga chho 
pa she 1)0 yin na, Nyi me gung la tlion ne sho.” If you 
am (proud baiincM’^ the offering of the 16th come out in 
I he (laytime ”—ehallenging i( to be bold enough to cornt 
out. Tins is fiddre.sx('d to a man who thinks himself 
\’eiy j)roud or high, fit for treason, ha(;kbiting and other 
evils, but not uiidaeiou.' in the presence, much as the 
banner of this festival is decorated with but tor-paintings 
but it can’t stand before the Sun. 

On the 30th of the month a laige “ Tor-ma " made 
of barley flour in a fonnidable phantom shape is carried 
by the luonlf.s in :i great proeession to an oi^en pl.aee and 
set ablaze, with chantings. No one would willingly miss 
this function a.s it drivc.s away all the misfortunes in 
."tore for the coming year. 

From the next day all the monks go back to their 
mona.steries jind Lhasa seems empty. 

•At the end of the Tibetan second month 
aeain the monks of the three mona.steri(‘S assem¬ 
ble in tlie same place for another ten to twelve 
d.'iy.s. successively revising all the ordinations. 

On the 29th of the second month, a man decorated 
with all the ugl.v things possible was chased out of I he 
eity in the belif'f that he was earo'ing away the evib 
awaiting the fo'lowing year. He was fully charged with 
all the powerful influences by the power of the Lama.*. 
It is .‘•aid that this man would be ipicked out from the 
wor.se eiiijiinal.' and recorapen.sed in turn with all pro- 
r ision for a year. It is also .-aid that he would have to 
go from the city, about three da.vs’ journey, and then 
let urn. 

This b the last day of the month when the priests 
without exception carried all the sacred books, relics, 
banners, ancient articles, small and large musical instru¬ 
ments, marching slowly in a grand procession, blowing 
their large trumpets and religious (national) bands. The 
'•eene is picturesque and telling 


On the Use of Science and Scientists 

We .reproduce the following from Srmin 
and Culture : * 

In his anniversary address to the Royal Society. 
Sir William' Bragg, President of the Royal Society, 
makes the following remarks with respect to the use of 
science and scientists during times of peace as well as 
of war. 

"There Is indeed a widespread recognition of the 


general effectiveness of science. The ways of using 
science and scientific men are being slowly discovered. 
But the process is slow. It would, 1 think, be hastened, 
if certain fundamental truths were generally known and 
recognised. 1 venture to state them in the form of a 
few propositions: * 

1. Science, that is to .say, the knowledge of Nature*, 
Ls of fundamental importance to the successful pro-ccfi- 
lion of any enterprise. 

For example, a nation is obliged to make all jiossi- 
ble use of .science in preparation foi' war, whether aggres- 
.sive or defensive : and. again by wa^- of example, in 
the maiutenanco of [uiblic health and social welfare. 
Of course, science is not alone in being a noce.ssity • in 
either case. 

2. Science is of general application. Tlicro are not 
one science of chemistrj', another of electricity, another 
of medicine and fo on : there arc not even distinct, 
'cicnces of peace and war. Thevc is 011 I 3 ' one natural 
world, and there is onl.A' one knowledge of it. 

Experience shows that an advanci' in knowledge or 
l.echiii({ue or skill in any din'ctiou nia.v be based on 
'ome item of knowledge acquired in a far distant field 
of research. For that reason, it i.s nece.ssai'y to resist 
■strongly a natural tendency for (hose who study science 
or apply it, to sejmiafe into groiqis without mutual 
communication. 

3. Fruitful invention- ui‘e always due to a combina¬ 
tion of knowledge and of exiierience on .spot. Unless 
the man with knowledge i.s pre.<«ent at the place and the 
lime when some experience reveals the problem to be 
■solved he mi.sse.- the fertilizing suggestion. Neither cun 
the mastering idea siiggi'sf itself to the man who has the 
experience only but no knmvledgc by which to read the 
lesson that the experience teaches. The man with 
knowledge may be a teniporarj' or special introduction, 
or, which i.s much belter, he ma.v be the man wlio meets 
with the exjierience. 

4. There are difficulties peculiar to the application 
of science to war purposes. While the war proceeds 
scientists as a bodj' are anxious to put all their know¬ 
ledge at the service of flicir country : but when the time 
comes tlie>' are anxious to get away to their work on 
pure science or the applications of science to the prob¬ 
lems of peace. Govemnfcnt may preseiv'e and most 
fortunately ha.s pre.served a nucleus of able scientific 
effort during the last 20 years of peace, so that a certain 
connexion is maintained between these particular appli¬ 
cations and the general body of .science, but from the 
x-eiy nature of their re.spective accupation.s, and on 
account of a certain secrecy whiih one of the two bodies 
is forced to maintain, the connexion is not always strong. 
It can easily haiipim that the solution of a particular 
difficult.v in the war service may lie in some piece of 
knowledge far away from the immediate science of the 
enterprise and unknoxvn to those who need it.” , 

The urgenej’ of asing science for times of peace 
as well as of w'nr was discovered only during the last 
Great War, and almost all western countries and Japan 
set uj) organisations for this purpose, with varying 
amount 'of success. In this matter, this country as 
usual has been nearly 25 years backward. The,re have 
been, in other countries, many defects in the use of 
science and scientists, but if these mistakes bo carefully 
noted by the Government and Icadcra of thil country, 
our last opportunities may, to some extent, be retrieved. 
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Thomas Hardy—^The Man 

Clive Holland presents a vivid and intimate 
portrait of Thomas Hardy, whose birth-centenary 
was observed this year, in the course of his 
lecture delivei'cd at the Royal Society of Arts, 
London and published in the Journal of the 
Society. 

• 

I arrivi'd on ii briglit day in early summer and 
luuud him in the drawing room awTiiting me. He was 
dressed in an oldish knirkerborker tweed suit, and wore 
ii rheck waistcoat, and I was destined often to .see the 
'iiit again a.s it was a favourite one. He certain'v 
looked more like a farmer than the di.slingui.shed novelist 
who had also a volume of his verses to his credit. He 
welcomed me smiling, a.sked whicli way I had come 
for I had cycled, and smiled again when I told him I 
h id come through Warehain, Wool, Bore Regis. Aflpud- 
• lle, Tolpuddle and Puddletown. adding. “ In fact, the 
I ouiilry of your Tess of the D’UrhcrviUcit, The R( turn 
of (he Nalive, and far from (he Maddimj Crored.” lie 
laughed quietly, and then said, “So you, too, have been 
li'ying to identify the places—or .suiiposed places—I 
describe.” I .said “Ye.s." 

After some talk he .said, “You must not assume as 
a general rule that you may discover the actual place 
I had in mind, though perhaps one fitting the description 
fairly accurately.” I did not forget this, and on a 
future occa.sion he remarked in this connection, “ Some¬ 
times two places may hu\-e been merged by me in one, 
nr a building, though existing and acctirately de.scribed, 
may have br>cn tiiinsfcrred to different surroundings to 
the acttial, for some reason or qfher that has struck me.” 

Hardy had a keen, sly sense of humour, and on 
'•■cveral occasions this was exhibited when he took me 
to some .spot to test my knowlelge of one of his novel.*, 

’ and waited to see my reaction.s to this. T remember on 
one occasion wo had cycled from Dorchester, thi'ough 
the Tesn of the D'Vrhervillcs rountiy, through Bern 
Regie (the “Kings Bern ” of the novels) and across 
ICgdon Heath down to Wool, the “ Wcllbridge ” of Tr.ss. 
He wanted to show mo the manor house* in which Tess 
had passed her short and tragic honeymoon after her 
marriage to Angel Clare, and also the pictures of the 
two ancient and forbidding dame.s which Hard.y .«o 
graphically describes in that novel. After a visit to 
Bindon Mill, we went into the Abbey grounds to find 
the stone coffin of the Abbott in which Clare had laid 
Tess. Then Hardy took me through country lanes 
till we arrived at a secluded dairy farmyard. We jump¬ 
ed off our cycles and leaned against the gate. It lla.sh- 
ed into my mind, that it was the " Talboth.ays,” where 
Tess had wet Angel Clare. Hard.v was quietly watch¬ 
ing me. I exclaimed, “ Why, this is ‘ Talbothays ’ ? ” 
He gave a slow smile of assent, and chuckled. It was 
iust as he had described it. I sensed that he bad been 
testing my memory of the scenes and incglents in the 
story, by bringing me to the spot. 

, Cveral times during the yeare I knew him we 
crossed Egdon Heath on our bicycles together. It 
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appears in several of bis novels; in that grim and tragic 
story, The Return of the Native, the scene is laid almost 
entirely on the heath. I had opportunities of realising 
how wonderfully and accurately Hardy had succeeded 
in rendering tne " atmosphere ” of Egdon at all seasons 
of the year, and how he had, indeed, lived the scenes 
of the novels in which it appeared—its gloom and 
bleakness in winter, w’ith its stricken firs, and other 
trees waving distorted or bare branches in the wintry 
air, 4 vast stretch of country only beautified rarely in a 
generation at that season of the year by a mantle of 
snow, but often glittering with frost, and a trellis work 
of frozen cobwebs amid the bracken; its awakening in 
^,c late spring to something less superhuman and de¬ 
pressing, on a day of pale sunshine with cloud forms 
rating across its swart surface. 

1( was on one of my visits to Egdon tlial 1 learned 
from Hardy how, in early boyhood he used to go up 
on the heath just at the back of his home at Upper 
Hockhivmpton, with, perhaps, one of the classics his 
mother had procured for him, to read. He said, “ I 
oftener lay amid the heather watching the cloud .shapes, 
or the ants and lizards, and listening to the son^ of 
the birds, all of which latter I became able to distin¬ 
guish.” I’his love of nature study remained with him 
to the end. I had long known that he W!is a great 
lover of wild birds, and the small wild animals of the 
country.side. Pie was very tender-hearted toward.^ what 
to me on more than one occasion. 

On these excursions Hardy talked verj- freely on 
many subjects, and 1 got to know that it was when with a 
single companion or only a few friends that he seemed 
most at homo. He was a singularly keen observer, and 
had an enquiring intellect. Nothing escaped him, and 
he remembered events of his boyhood clearly almost up 
to the lust. He told me that his grandmother uised 
often to toll him, or he heard her tell grown-up mem¬ 
bers of the family, of tragic incidents that had occurred 
in her circle of acquaintances, and others which were 
of the nature of “ old wives' tales,” the main incidents 
of which, he said, had on several occasions been woven 
by him into short stories. 

He once, W'hile on the way to a beauty spot that 
ho never tired of visiting, asked me a very strange 
question. He said, pausing on the way up a hill that 
we were walking. “ I am going to ask you a question. 
Will you answ'cr it honestly ? ” ” If it can be answered 
at all, it shall cerjainly be answered honestly,” I replied. 
“ Wteil, then,” he said, “ If you had had the choice of 
being boi-n, would you have been 7 ” In reply I told 
him that had he asked me the question less abruptly 1 
should pi-obably have answered “Yes”; but that he 
had raised grave doubts in my mind. Then 1 a.skcd 
him, “Would you?” After a pause the reply came; 
“ No, surely not,” followed by several reasons, which 
were weighty enough as the speaker .stated them. Thj.« 
conversation, it should be noted, occurred at the time 
when he was at the height of liis fame ts a novelist, 
as near ns I can fix it, some two yeare before the publi¬ 
cation (Sf Jude the Obscure, the hostile reception of 
which led to his final abandonment of fiction, and his 
return to his first medium of expression, poetry. 

Much was said during his life and written 
after his death concerning Hardy’s pessimism. 
On one occasion at least an attempt was 
made to pin him down on this matter. 

He was asked whether he considered that the 
pessimist held that the power of evil in the world was 
greater than that of g 9 od. His reply was that he did 
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not entirely accept that point of view, adding, “ I*know 
that many people call me a pessimist; and if it is^cs- 
.simism to think with Sophocles that ‘not to be born is 
best,' then I do not object to the designation.” Hi.s 
was, indeed, the intellectual pessimism of a logical and 
•searching mind, and not that of a man who is a pessi¬ 
mist by reason of continued frustration of l^is life’s 
hopes through no fault of his own and his being the 
sport, seemingly, of chance. On one occasion he claim¬ 
ed that his books were not. as one American critic had 
described them, “the gospel of pes.simism,” but “one 
continued ■plea against man’s inhumanity to man—^to 
women—and the lower animals.” " 


Women’s Activities in War-time China 

The following note on women’s activities 
in war-time China is reproduced from a News 
Release issued by the China Information Com¬ 
mittee, Chunking, 

One ..undred and thirteen C'liiuese woman’s organi¬ 
zations have been established at homo and abroad in 
the past three years, reported Miss Sze Liang at a 
meeting of the Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
New Life Movement Association held on the occasion 
of the third anniversary of th(> Shangh.-ii hostilities, 
which was observed throughout China. 

Mi.ss ISzc, member of the Pcoidc'.s l='olitioal Council, 
said that under the direction of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, Chine.ee women’s work has made .satisfactory pro¬ 
gress since the war. More th-an $50,000,000 in cash and 
kind have been used to express their appreciation of and 
bring encouragement to the Chine,se soldiers. About 
20,000 women have joined the guerillas in the “ occu¬ 
pied ” areas and self-defense convs. Five women's ser¬ 
vice coi’iw have been organized at the front, its mem¬ 
bers doing patrol and rescue work. 

Nearly 1,500 women are engaged in ehild refugee 
work, caring for and educating 20,000 war wail's and 
orphans housed in 48 homes throughout Free China, 
Miss Sze continued. One tliou.sand of these children 
are studying in middle schools and 1.000 others have 
been given jobs. Schools have bi'en founded to edu¬ 
cate the recruits’ families and to train them in tilling 
the land. 

Five thousand women are working in the 13 cotton 
spinning, cloth weaving, and silkworm rearing plants 
operating in Szechwan Province alone. In the North-< 
west, the Chinese Industrial Co-op/eratives are providing 
work for 12,500 women. Hundreds of thousands of 
others are doing farm work furtuer north. In the cold 
months they raise poultry. 

In political work, Cliine.se women are also active. 
For instance, there are 39_ women's advisory boards in 
as many districts in Kianpii. In the North-west 
thousands of women act as village leaders. The num¬ 
ber of women’s magazines has increased to 19 and four 
million peasant women have been made literate. 

Miss Sze concluded that in order to increa.se effi¬ 
ciency. the various women’s organizations have been 
ttaining young women in adiqinistration and field work. 
Forty thousand have so far graduated from the training 
classes. 

' % 

Napoleon of Propaganda 

Parade reproduces from F. W. Wile’s “ News 
IS WHERE tou FIND IT ” some interesting incidents 
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i'nm* the life of Lowl Northcliffe, Napoleon of 
Propaganda. 

Tlie colossiil .sucfpss of the Northcliffe chain of 
newMiiiiiior'i wa.n due primarily to his uncanny vision— 
what he called ins sixth Rcnse of what the public wanted, 
or Koing to be interested in. It was that uncanny 
inliiition liuit made the Chief a trail blazer in cycling, 
motoring, iiviution and motion pictures long before the 
world generally took interest in those epoch-making 
<levi’lopments. 

It wtis the Daily Mail's £10IXK) piize that led to 
r.odi-! llleriot’s historic crassing of the Channel (thirty- 
two miles in thirly-.<!even minute.s) by piano in July, 
1909, the event which lu’oved that " England was no 
longer an island.” 

Northcliffe's sy.slem of critical daily bulletins to 
the editorial staffs of his papers is material for a text¬ 
book for colleges of .journali.sin even today. They con- 
•<isfed of minute, detailed comment on the day's pai{>rr. 

Sometimes Nortlirliffe’s bulletins, which were dis- 
pla.ved throughout the offien for all members of the 
.staff to inspj'ct. were generou.sly Commendatory, rome- 
Ilines bitterly condemnatoiy, often a blend of subtle 
iroii.e and witty rebuke. They weri' always stimulating. 
A fault caught by the Chief’s eagle <>yc wa.s .seldom re- 
Iieatcd T.\’pographiral error- were insufferable in hi- 

eyi's. 

Here is a Daily Mail bulletin, eianinied witli typical 
touclu.s ; 

■■ This morning’s editorials arc \'aried in subject. 
but long-winded. The Daily Mail's siicce.ss came from 
saying in 150 words whul other iiaper.s say in 500 wonls. 

(iften. however, the bulletin was .short, but mean¬ 
ingful : 

" James Gordon Bennett once said the only way 
to comhict a successful new-jiaper is for the proprietor 
to sleej) in the office. Judging by this morning's ^mper. 
the entire Daily Mail staff was asleej) in the office last 
night." 

Or (his . 

I am veiy proud of this morning’s Daily Mail. 
No other paper in England compares with if. My 
eongrntulalions atui thanks to the entire staff.’’ 

The new.s]iai)er ciaft never knew a more generous 
emiiloyi'r. He insisted upon efficiency, but ho rewarded 
it liandsomely. If Northcliffe ever “sacked” u man. 
there was a rea.son. “ Good men are scarce. My busi¬ 
ness is to keep them." wa.s hi.s ma.xim. 

He was said to ha^'e asked Scotlaiifl Yard to watch 
for ■■ Genntiiis ” or otliem harbouring do,sjgn.s on In's 
life. Tie altribuied the eontraetiou of his fatal illnc.«! 
to .some m.vsierioii.s “poison plot" against him while he 
was visiting Geriiianv a few months previously. 

Severed Poland 

• The following excerpt from an article by 
Nicholas Ba.ssochos in Weltwche, Zurich, as 
udapti'ii by the Livmg Age, reveals the state of 
Poland now partitioned between Germany and 
Russia. 

After the Gorman occupation, the Reich immediate¬ 
ly ineor)iora(ed large jiortion.s of Polish lerritoTy direct¬ 
ly into Germany. (It is worth noting that this, and 
Russia’s similar action, alwohilely contravenes the rules 
of the Hague Convention, which do not allow annexa¬ 
tion of territory iliiring a war). In these districts, every¬ 


thing is being done to- exterminate the Polish nationality. 
Large Polish landholdings and, in general, all other 
property have been expropriated or placed under German 
control. Poles are not allowed to travel, even within 
this territory, without special permnssion. Every word 
and action of the German authorities is directed to 
showing the Poles that the.v are an “.inferior race." 
They have not even the consolation that others are 
being treated worse than they, for the Jewish popul.a- 
fion has been entii’cly driven out. , 

The policy in that irnrt which has not been official¬ 
ly annexed is not quite the same. The intention seenn 
to be to con-sti-uct a Polish State which will bo a German 
Protectorate. Polish property rights have not been dis¬ 
regarded to the same extent that they have in *fhe 
('orridor, in Posen and in Upper Silesia. Railroads, the 
post-office and, in general, the lower public offices have 
remained in Polish hands. German officials have rt'- 
ceived orders to treat the Poles polilel.v—in public, at 
least. But educalion ts withheld from them,,and the 
old Jagello University has become a German imstitute. 

Officially, the Poles in that part of the countiy 
which has not been annexed ai’e suppo.'^od to be treated 
politely. 

But, at the same time, punitive expeditions an’ 
operating continuously in the dark of night. Anyone 
who lielonged to the intelligentsia, anyone who could 
give the Poles spirihial gnidiinee or is of intollecfiial 
importance, is being am!.-ted and depovt(*d. There is 
also reeniiting for forced labor of men and boy.s down 
to the age of fourteen to be sent lo Germany. Polish 
girl.s are being kidnapped and plaei-d forcibly in I be 
brotliels of the Geriiuiny army. ' 

Hitler and the Art of Lying 

.An editorial writer who in-ists t'hat the 
cause par excellencr of (his war and all wars is 
lying, observes in the course of his coinmenl in 
tlio Cafhoiic World, that of all the liars inontiim- 
ed by him to illustrate his jioint, none can 
cc.'iniinrc witli Hitler : he lias a<‘hicved more- 
with the lie than wit'h his army. 

He did not invent tlie lit* a.s an mslmmeni of 
diplomacy, but it must be conle.s.«e<l that he has used 
it with more .sucee.ss th.an any eaili('r,]>raelitioner of ilie 
slippeiy art. 

Yet I would not eall liim a real artist in lying. Hi‘ 
is almost continuously the liar, and one get.s u.sed to 
lu.s technique. A’ou siin))ly take his predictions and 
.apply them in rcvc'rse. Eor example ; Two years ago. 
he proclaimed so'emnlj- " No more war. The Sudeten- 
land is tlie last tenilorial claim which I have lo make 
in Europe. Germany ha.s no more territorial ambi- 
lion.s.” So he jiroe-eeded to gobble up more and more 
territory. 

Again: “I ahould hale (o see the British 
Empire broken up. It is a gi-eat influence in The civili¬ 
zation of the w'orld. I have not and" never had any 
intention of dismembering the British Empire.” Which 
mean.s, of course, that he will move heaven and earth 
and* hell to smash the British Empire. 

Yet again : “ It is absurd for the United States to 
imagine that Germany has any designs upon America : 
too absurd to merit denial.” Which, beinff interpreted 
means that he is determined to clean us up when he 
finishes England. 


Printed and Published by Ramesh Chandra Roy Choudhury, Prabasi Prefes, Calcutta. 
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Finance Bill Rejected by Assembly 

The Finance Bill brought before the Central 
Legislative Assembly by the Finance Member 
of the Government of India for a supplementary 
grant of two croros of rupees for war expenses, 
has been rejected twice by the Assembly, once 
as originally introduced and finally as certificated 
by the (Jovernor-General, on both occasions by 
a majority of two votes. The Muslim League 
members did not vote on either occasion. 

There is illogicality in asking men to vote 
expenditure for action not sanctioned or ap¬ 
proved by them—action taken without even 
consulting them. We will do what we like, but 
you must foot the bill—^that is the logic of the 
constitution imposed on India by the British 
people and parliament. For such a constitution 
and for any procedure which has to be followed 
in accordance with it, ncii'hcr the present 
Governor-General nor his Executive Council can 
be held responsible. But if they were convinced 
of the illogical character of the constitution they 
could cefuso to act according to it by tendering 
their res'ignatipn. 

ITiis constitution could have been made 
logical, just and democratic (this last 
word has been italicized because the British 
Government claim that they arc fighting for 
vmld democracy) by providing that all action 
taken by tfie Executive must be approved and 
sanctioned by'the Legislature and all expendi¬ 
ture (and taxation to meet it) also voted by it. 
It could have been made at least logical, though 


not just and democratic, by empowering the 
chief executive authority to take all action at 
his sole pleasure and will and discretion and 
also to levy and spend all taxes as he liked or 
thought fit. 

If the constitution had been made logical 
by following the first method, t|ie British people 
would have had io part wdth pow'er, which they 
are determined not to do. If it had been made 
logical by the second method, they would 'have 
had to give up pretending that they had given 
self-goveniment or anything democratic to this 
country. 

So neither course has been followed. 

The result is, the Government of India has 
made this country a party to the present world 
w’ar without obtaining the approval of or even 
consulting its duly elected representatives and 
then has thought fit to go through the formality 
of obtaining their consent to the expenditure 
and the fresh taxation involved. The representa¬ 
tives of the people—even those who are npfc 
ahimsa-ists—^are, therefore, perfectly justified 
in saying in effect: “You made us a party to 
the war without even consulting us. Why then 
seek to miake us a party to the expenditure and 
taxation involved ? We will have nothing to do 
with cither.” 

Opponents of the Congress twit it*with its 
inconsistency. They say, the Congress Working 
Committee were at one stage prepared to co¬ 
operate witjk the Government in its war effort— 
they even threw overboard Mahatma Gandhi 
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and his thoroughgoing ahimsa in order to be able showed the powers that be that they were in a 
to do so; but now Congressmen are non-co- position cither to help or hinder—and if their 
operating with the war effort and indirectly 'help was wanted, the, price demanded must tc 
thwarting it. Tlie two positions taken up by jiaid. Mr, Jinnah’s speech made it clear that 
the O'ongress are undoubtedly opposed to one the price—at least its major part—was the 
another. But the Congress was ready to co- sanctioning of the Pakistan scheme now and its 
operate with t'he Government on the latter carrying out after the war; the price not having 
fulfilling a condition, namely, forming a National been paid, the help was not forthcoming.' 
(•averninent at the Centre. That condition was At the same time Mr. Jinnah was astute 


not fulfilled. Thus the Congress was absolved 
from its conditional promise to co-operate. In 
polities it is not proper to expect one party to act 
in a certain way without the; other party fulfil¬ 
ling th(! condition laid down by the former. 

The iirocedure of seeking the consent of the 
elected representatives of the people has been 
spokrui of above as a formality. So it is. For, 
(he Governor-General has the power, at the last 
re.-itirl, to certify the Finance Bill and get it 
passed by the Council of State in which the 
Government has a subservient standing majority. 

Why go through this formality, it mey be 
a.‘<ked. It is not merely because the constitution 
lays down this procedure. It may be presumed 
that there was another reason. Higfh officers of 
state connected with the British Imperial 
Government in Britain and with the Government 
of hulia as well as with the Indian Provincial 
Governments have been repi-atodly speaking of 
and extolling India's war efforts, implying there¬ 
by that India is a willing participant in the w’ar, 
Chough India’s representatives were not at all 
consulted. So in order to lend colour to the 
assumption that the war is India’s war, too, it 
was nccessaiy to show to all the world—both 
enemies and friends—that India’s rei)resentatives 
had voted the expenditun'. This adventure of 
endeavouring to obtain such a vote was not 
quite a forlorn-hope; for there was a probability 
of catching the votes of at least some of the 
Muslim League members. If, instead of all of 
t'hem not voting, at least throe had voted with 
the Government, the Opposition would have 
been defeated. But that was not to be. 

That only five elected members voted with 
<he Government is significant. It would bo 
charitable not to analyze their probable reasons 
for not voting with the Oppo.sition. 

Why Muslim League Members • 
Remained Neutral 

Neither Mr. Jinnah nor the other members 
of the Muslim League Assembly party •have 
issued any formal and complete statement as to 
why they did not vote on the Finance Bill, So 
their reasons can only be guessed, fn part. 

By not supporting the Government, they 


enough not to preclude tfhe possibility of obtain¬ 
ing the favour of the Government in future-by 
making an (-nemy of it by voting with the Gan- 
gross party. His hatred of the Congress may 
have also made him refrain from co-operating 
wilii the Congress i)arty. 

it is j)robablc, too, that he did not w\ant 
to antagonize those Muslims, outside the Muslim 
Le.-iguc, who are Nationalists and want indepen¬ 
dence for the country. There are such Muslims 
in the League also. They have to be kejjt un- 
offended. 

As Mr. A. K.' Fazlul Haque has stated in 
one of his speeches or statements—we do not 
reiiu-mbcr which, members of the Muslim League 
may individually help the Government in its 
war effort though the League as an o'rganization 
is oi>i)osed to co-operation with it in that effort ! 

So tihat is that. 

The Question of Helping Britain 

We have said more than once that w’e are . 
for helping Britain in her need. As is idain 
from our first note in this issue, we think the 
tbngress members in the Assembly WTi’e justi¬ 
fied in voting against the Finance Bill. These 
two iM)sitions of ours may seem mutually con¬ 
tradictory, but they are not so. 

We arc for vuluntai-y help to Britain. If 
any tax be levied against the will of the people’s 
lepresentatives for meeting war expenditure and 
that tax 'Jias to be paid, such payment cannot be 
said to bo voluntary help. Even some of those 
who voted against the Finance Bill may be will¬ 
ing to help Britain voluntarily. Mr. Ancy’s 
.s[)ecch .shows that there is a possibility or pro¬ 
bability of such voluntary help, though not the 
kind of help which a Collector wanted Mrs. 
Katju to “generomly” (!) render in order to 
prove her “ loyalty ” and thereby be entitled to 
have a house in a Khas Mahal ! 

There must be many Britons who consider 
Mahatma Gandhi their country’s arch-enemy at 
present. He is nothing of the kind. He was 
willing to and would even now be prepared to 
help Britain, but in 'his own way. lie asked 
the people of Britain not to fight the Nazis. He 
offered to go to Britain to show them the non- 
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violent jyay. That meant that he was prepared 
to be killed by the Nazis; that is to say, he w'as 
pl^ared to lay down his life for the welfare of 
Britain, and of Germany, too, and all the world. 
We 'have neither the spiritual illumination nor 
the resulting courage to do as he does. So when 
we speak of helping Britain we say so in tlie 
orHinaiy sense. 

Before stating why wc are for helping 
Bjitain, let us make it clear that it is not ftir 
thc^ usually mentioned reasons that we are for 
helping her, , 

We are for helping Britain not in the expec¬ 
tation or hope of any prospective favour. If wo 
want freedom and independence, as we certainly 
do, wc do so because liberty is our birthright 
and a just right. If Britain over agrees to our 
being free, it will not be a favour but the resti¬ 
tution of a right long withheld. We do not 
exi>cct that, even if all political parties heljt 
Britain now, she will confer even Dominion 
Status of the Westminster Statute variety on 
India on the conchision of the war. If s^ie does, 
the unexpected will happen ; for once, and final¬ 
ly, she wilt keep a promise made to India, and 
it will be a case of “ All’s Well 'fhat Ends Well." 

Some high-[)laced Britishers, and some 
Indians, too, have drawm luritl piciui’e.s of what 
w^ould happen to India if Britain were defeated. 
These liiguhi’ious forecasts do not frighten ns. 
Wc do not want that anybody should be fright¬ 
ened by these dismal anticipations into helping 
Britain. From the inmost recesses of our heart 
wc desire that the Nazis and the Fascists should 
not be victorious. But if the worst comes to the 
worst, human civilization, human freedom, 
humanity will not die with t'he going down of 
any particular nation. As for India, the same 
Divinity Which has enabled her to survive many 
a cataclysm and keep up her identity through 
millenia, still exists. It has not abdicated Its 
function of the Ordaincr and Arbiter of the 
destinies of races, peoples and nations. It.has 
not come down from Its throne, placing any 
human being, or nation, or empire there. Placing 
our trust on high, we refuse to be frightened. 

Britain m§y not be fighting for the world’s 

freedom,;-specially she may not be fighting 

for making India free. But she is fighting for 
her own freedom, for her very existence. That 
is a very worthy object. And ^hc is fighting with 
great partriotism and courage. These qualities 
we admire and honour. She is in distress and 
requires help, ’ It is humane to help those in 
distress. Moreover, according to all accounts 
available to us, Britirfi culture and civilization 
are better^ than Nazi Kultur and barbarity. 


So we are for 'helping Britain .as a voluntary 
act of humanity, . 

China has been fighting for her independence, 
She has thereby earned a right to voluntary and 
fraternal help. Greece has been fightii^ for 
preserving her independence with the patriotism 
and valour whose inspiration has come down -to 
the present from her glorious storied past. She 
has appealed to India for help. If in the duff 
<hat are ahead others be in the same plight and 
behave as valiantly, they too should have a share 
of {)ur handfuls of rice, 

Alas, that it should be only handfuls of rice! 
The measure of India’s poverty is the measure 
of the opulence of those whom she has made 
wealthy. 

Nine Millions Sterling and 
Rupees Twenty Lakhs 

In 1931 the population of Great Britain was 
5U millions in round numbers and ihat of India 
3.50 millions. Hence in population Great Britain 
is one-seventh of India. The area of Great 
Britain is 89,041 sejuare miles; that of India, 
18.08,(579 s(iuare miles. So in area Great Britain 
is less than one-twentieth of India. 

It wa.*! given out some time a^ that Great 
Biilain was spending nine millions sterling 
(,c(iuiva]ent lo twelve crorcs of rupees) cveiy 
(lay lor the prosecution of the war. The ainount 
must have increased by now, as the war has 
spread to new areas. In the course of his speech 
on t'he Finance Bill the Finance Member said 
that India’s war expenditure was twenty hkhs 
of rupees a day. So in comi>arison with the 
Brilisli war expenditure India’s war expenditure 
is very small, being one-sixtieth of the former. 
Yet, h-aving aside the question of Britain’s right 
to draw India into the war without consulting 
her, wo feel it a great burden to have to spend 
for the war one-sixtieth of what Britain spends. 

How is it that a country which is less than 
(jne-twentieth of India in area and contains one- 
seventh of her population is able to spend sixty 
times as much per diem as India is called upon, 
to spend but considers an unbearable burden ? 
The answer is, Britain is far richer than India. 
And it is the possession of India which is the 
foundjitibn on which rests the edifice of Britain’s 
immense wealth. The immensity of Britain’s 
wealth reveals by contrast the immensity of 
India’s poverty. • 

The material reason for Britain’s ability to 
bear her huge war expenditure is not the only 
reason. Thwe is a moral reason, too: she knows 
she is fighting for her freedom and independence, 
nay for her very existence. • 
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Why The War Is Not Felt To Be 
India’s ar 

That Britain is fighting for the freedom of 
some countries admits of no doubt. But these 
countries arc 'herself and those other countries, 
like Greece and Egypt, whose conquest and 
occupation by Italy or Germany would imperil 
IVi'i'-ain’s ix)ssession of her empire—^particularly 
of India. But giving India any freedom, any 
power to shape her own future, docs not appear 
h) be a part of Britain’s planb\ The Indian 
National Congress had made some suggestions 
relating to the future constitution of India and 
to a provisional constitution for the present, as 
a step towards the goal. The Hindu Mahasabha 
'liad placed its proposals before the Govi-rnment. 
I’hc Muslim League, too, had done so. All t'hese 
suggestions or proposals involved Britain's trans¬ 
ferring some powers to Indian hands. The British 
Government has not accepted the suggestions 
or proposals of these bodies. Were they all wrong 
in every respect ? No impartial observer will 
believe that no Indian political party is right in 
its views of what is required for the welfare of 
India but that the only party—^and that a foreign 
party—w'hich can work for India’s good is ilio 
jjarty whose interest it is to keep India in subjec¬ 
tion for an indefinitely long period, if not for 
ever. 

AVc have not mentioned all the political 
|)arties in India none of which Ihe British 
Government has been able to satisfy. W(! have 
not menlioned the Arhars, the Jainiat-ul-Uleina, 
the olher Azad or Independent Muslims, and last 
hut not Ihe least, wc have not mentioned ilie 
Liberal party. The views of this last party are 
very ably represented by The Leader of Allaha¬ 
bad. This organ writes thus on the Viceroy’s 
recent address to the Central Legislature : 

Wc have read the Viceroy’s addre.ss to Ihe Central 
Legislature with the care demanded by .ill utterances 
of the head of the Government of India. We will 
frankly say at the very outset that, while there arc in 
the addi’ess passage.s which evoke our ai>i>recifition, it is 

the svhole disappointing. (Thick tvpe ours.—E d- 
.Vf. R.). 

Again: 

If the Sceretary of Slate and th»! Viceroy had from 
the outset of the war taken the line that the pi-b.«ecution 
of the war mast engage the whole of their attention and 
all constitutional issues mii.<!t await its victorious con¬ 
clusion fqf consideration or solution, the millions who 
have been making willing sacrifices to help in the prose¬ 
cution of the war would not have uttered a word of 
complaint; -provided that in the prosecution of the war 
effort no race preference or race prejudice has been 
betrayed by authority. But that the cdhclusion of a 
year of hopes held out should be to leave the status quo 
uddieturbed after and as the result of proposals and 


promises can have the only effect of strenfthening 
Indian snapicion that the British after all do not 
mean to part with power for as long as they can 
cling to it. We will conclude our comment on this part 
of ttie Viceroys address with the following two lines 
of verse in Lord Linlithgow’s native longue as they 
correctly sum up the whole position : 

“ To promise, pause, propose, postpone, , 

Ami end by letting things alone.” 

(Thick tyjic ours.—En., M. R.). 

These extracts show that in the opinion qf 
Indian Liberals, popularly styled Moderates, 
Britain, though Suiting for her own freedom 
and for the freedom of those whose loss of it 
will jeopardize her empire, is not thinking of 
making India free; hence, in Indian Liberal' 
opinion, too, this war is not India’s war of libera¬ 
tion. 

In his last month’s address to the Central 
Legislature His Excellency the Viceroy extended 
his invitation to “ all men and women of good 
will throughout this land to support in this criti¬ 
cal hour, with strength of body and spirit, the 
cause of India and the Empire.” Whilst we 
are of the opinion, which we have expressed 
more than once, that voluntary help should be 
given to Britain in full measure, we have alsc 
shown that no political party in India is satis¬ 
fied that Britain’s practically evinced attitude 
to India proves beyond doubt that Imperial 
Britain’s cause is the same with that of subject 
India. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, who did not belong to any 
Indian political organization before accepting 
the Law Membership of the Government of India 
and has Jiot, so far as we know, joined any poli¬ 
tical body after his retirement from that office, 
appears to gravely suspect British intentions 
with regard to India. 

Sir N. N. Sircar on Mr. Amery’s 
Speech in the Commons 

The following statement on the speech of 
Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in the 
British House of Commons on the 20th Novem¬ 
ber last, has been broadcasted by Sir N. N. 
Sircar, ex-Law Member to the Governm^nt of 
India, through the United Press : 

“ Aa Mr. Ameiy’s versions of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tional deadlock are increasing in number, on impartial 
minds the conviction is getting stronger that Mr. Amery 
is under some handicap in the matter of presenting true 
and complete picture of the causes of the present con¬ 
stitutional deadlock. , 

“ While I am sure he did not intend to mislead and 
misinform hi.s English and overseas audiences, I am 
equally certain that he has succeeded in achieving such 
an undesirable result. 

“I may say at the outset that not only I hold no 
brief for the Congress, but I feci disappointed with the 
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Congres attitude, as in my opinion they would have 
served the interests of India best by wholehearted co> 
vjjjerafion in war efforts. 

The Pbesent Impasse 

" Whether I am right or I am wrong in having views 
which arc opposed to those of the Congress, I see no 
justification whatsoever for Mr. Amery's representation 
of tlte Congress as the only party mainly responsible 
for the present impasse. 

“ A summary of Mr. Amery’s speech to the English- 
speaking Union has been just published in some of the 
flAilies, while an ampler version has been broadcasted 
aU over India and elsewhere. He is reported to have 
said : 

' May be the fears of the Muslims may be largely 
met by a further Increase in the powers of the provinces, 
possibly re-arrunged and re-grouped, subject only to a 
minimum Central control, necessary to secure in some 
measure of unity in foreign, defensive and economic 
policy.' 

“ I was amazed when I read these lines—for Mr. 
Jinnah has repeatedly stated that he does not want 
democracy. Possibly he will condescend to accept demo¬ 
cracy in Provinces where Muslims are in majority, if he 
fails to s<>(;urc Pakistan. 

‘‘ The declared object of Mr. Jinnah has been to 
'((■euro non-interference Ijy the Hindu majority in matter.s 
which coDccni Mu.slims—such mattei-s not being con¬ 
fined to the social and religious spheres only. 

“I aiiMiot here caiticising Mr. Jinnah’s policy, but 
having regard to his attitude it follows that increase 
of powem in the provinces where Hindus are in a 
iniijorit.v. will bo eidculated to augment and inten.sify 
his hostility, and not 'remove his fears,’ as Mr. Arnery 
asserted before an audience ignorant of the real situa¬ 
tion in India. 

Co^NUIlUSS DlSM.ANn 

“ If Mr. Aiiiery will write to Mr. Jinnah eiiquiriug 
AvJietlier liis fear.s will be removed by ineivasing provin¬ 
cial 'irowcrs, I can predict confidently that Mr. Arnery 
will get cither an answer in the negative or an answer 
in the aflSrmative coupled with fourteen points, most of 
which will be destructive of the original proposition. 

“To the Congress demand of the declaration of 
Independence after the war, Mr. Amcry has given a 
clear and emphatic negative. As I am one of those who 
has repeatedly said in public that India’s interest is best 
served by her remaining within the British Empire. I 
am for obvious reasons not criticising Mr. Amery’s state¬ 
ment. 

“What I do seriously complain is Mr. Amery’.s 
discreet silence on the Muslim attitude in general and 
in particular on what Mr. Jinnah has even in his latest 
statement on the floor of the Assembly declared to be 
his ultimate and indispensable goal—^Faki.«lan. 

“•True Mr. Jinnah graciously agreed to suspend the 
Pakistan scheme during the war. but equally CongrcKss i.s 
not insisting on ‘ indoiwadence ’ during the war. That 
((ertainly is not a factor which can lead to cond(?nina- 
tion in one case, and unexplained silence over the other. 

“ Mr. Arnery has discarded with a firm voice the 
ideal of independence, but not a word has been said on 
the ideal gf Pakistan. 

" Mr. Arnery has repeated too often the obvious ■ 
fact that the Indian Constitutiijn is a matter for Indians 
—^with a destnictivc rider which means in effect that 
what is contemplated js a ‘ democratic ’ self-governing 
Dominion in which the majority will have no voice in 
affairs concerning minorities. 


“ Granting that the Indian Constitution is a mltter 
for Indians Mr. Arnery has never entightened his audi¬ 
ences as to the Muslim demands. His Jjngliah and 
Overseas audiences could have then judgw for them¬ 
selves whether such demands are fair and whether such 
dcmancis can reasonably be expected to be acc^ted by 
(he other communities. They could have then judged 
whether such demands can be fitted in any democratic 
Constitution—and I presume Mr. Arnery has all the 
time democracy in mind, be it of the English or some 
other type. 

League and Piument DeadijOck 

“ Expediency and diplomacy may require that Mus¬ 
lims should not be rubbed the wrong way at this cni- 
rial moment, and when Muslim States arc friendly to 
Great Britain—but that hardly ju.slifies statements plac¬ 
ing the entire obloquy on one of the combatants. 

“ ‘ Nothing doing' summarises the present situation 
and Mr. Arnery may be quite right in depicting Con¬ 
gress as contributing to the deadlock, but a more correct 
and fairer description, reiiuires that he should not con¬ 
ceal the fact that equall.v large, if not larger contribu¬ 
tion has been rendered by flic enemy of the Congress— 
Ihe Muslim League. 

“In his speeches Mr. Arnery ha.* shown much dis- 
cn'el diplomacy, but if he wants to exhibit the quality 
which is making the British so justly admired today, 
namely, British courage, it h* up to him to give as un¬ 
equivocal a condemnation of the Pakistan Scheme, as 
he has einplo.ved in the case of ' independence.’ 

"On the other hand, if those are not his sentiments, 
let us have it fair and .square, that Mr, Arnery is quite 
prepared (o drop the idea of a united India on demo¬ 
cratic lines, and lhat he will be quite prepared to divide 
India inlo two parts, neither part being blessed with 
eilher autocracy or democracy. 

“ If this is his attitude, his benevolent suggestion 
that Ihe jailed Congress leaders should use ‘their p'enty 
of opportunities for eon-espondence and study in bring¬ 
ing out a constructive thought out pLan ’ is a contribu¬ 
tion of no value whatever in solving India’s constitu¬ 
tional difficulties.” 

“ The War . Must Be Related 

To Everything We Do ” 

These words are extracted from His Excel-^ 
loncy the Viceroy's recent address to the Central 
Legislature. 

Ever since the beginning of the war British 
statesmen at (their) home and in India have 
repeatedly declared in effect that the war is so 
continually in their thoughts and thoy are £0 
busy and anxious that they have no time to 
devote to Indian constitutional questions. We 
fully believe that they are very busy and anxious. 
But it is not a fact that “ the war (is) related 
to evciything ” done in the Briti^ Parliament. 

According to the Government of India Act, 
no Provincial legislature is (or rather, was)* 
competent to legislate in any matter affectind 
the powers and interests of any University 
whose juaisdiction extends over more than one 
province. By virtue of an amendment of that 
Act dvring war time the Bengal Legislature feels 
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comf>etent to djal with the Bengal Secondary 
Eflucation Bill, which, if it becomes law, will 
seriously Vripple the Calcutta University, 
whose jurisdiction extends over Bengal and 
Assam,* and will ruin secondary education in 
Bengal. Non-Muslim Bengal is seriously per- 
'turhed in consequence. 

How is the war “ related to ” this amend- 
iifMit of the Government of India Art ? Some 
kind of w'ar is undoubtedly related to it. It is 
going to be utilized for fighting and crippling 
the intellect of Bengali Hindus—and of Bengali 
Christians, Buddhists and Brahmos also. 

Notable Applicants for Congress 
Primary Membership in Bengal 

Sovoml Irgi.slators. central and jirovinciiil, were 
among the .applicants for jirituarj’ mrmherthip of the 
Congress at the otlict' of tlu' Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee on Wcdne.sday (20th November), the last 
day for ('iirolmenl of mpniber.«hii). 

They include the Hon. Mr. Sirshil Kumar Roy 
Chowdhury. member of the Council of State. Prof. 
Humii.vnn Kabir, M.1..C., Mr. Silmalh Banerjee, M.L.A. 
Mr. Hankim Miikherfee, M.I/A.. Mr. P. Banerjee. 
M.L.A. and Mr. Atnl Kri-hna Ohosh. M.b..A. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Dei)iity Le.ader of the 
Congress Party in the Bengal As.seinbiy .and .'■'e\’eral 
other members of the Corjgre.ss Party in the I’rovincial 
Legislature have, it is I(>arnt, .submitted a)iplication.s for 
member.ship of Primary Congress Committees to the 
General .Secretary of the A.-I. C. C.--Thv Amriln Umar 
Patrihi. 

An eleventh hour move has been taken b.v some 
(’ongre.'.s members of the Bengal Legislature who have 
been so long prominently as.soeiated with the revolt 
against the official (’ongr('.s.s organisation to wriggle out 
of (h(? diffi(!uU situation in which they now find thcan- 
helves on account of their pa.st activities. 

The Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee has n'ceived a h'tler from the Office Secre¬ 
tary of the ,\11-India Congress Committee staling that 
^hc latter has received from thirteen mc'mbers of the 
^Bengal Congre&s Rarliamentary Party application forms 
signed by them a« also the amount of suKscriijvtion for 
• renewing their membership of the Congre.ss for the 
next year. 

The Office .Secretary of the A.-I. C. C. has written 
to the Secretary of the B. P. C. C. to take neces.sary 
.steps to have their names entered on the roll of the 
primar.y members for the next .year. 

• The at»piicants are : Mr.i.Santosh Kumar Basu. Mr. 
Jogesh Chandra Gupta. Mr. .Surendra Mohan Mm’tra. 
Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar. Mr. Alul Chandra Sen, Mrs. 
Hemaproya Majumdar. Mr. Manmatha Nath Roy. Mr. 
.Satya- Priya Banerjee, Mr. (’haru Chandra Roy, Miss 
Mira Diitta-Gupta, Mr. Naresh Nath Mukherjee, Mr. 
Debendra Lai Khan and Mr. Khagendra Nath Das- 
Gupta .—The Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

l^opaganda (?) In America Against 
The Indian National Congress 

The occurronce of the name of professor 
Humayun Kabir, M.L.C., araong-thc applicants 
for primary membership of the Congress reminds 


us of his article in the last August number of 
Asia (New York), entitled “Even the Muslims 
Disagree,” A.sia is a high-class magazine whicli' 
refuses to serve as a medium for propaganda of 
any kind. But tliere may be propaganda with¬ 
out its" editor being able to detect it. And it 
may also be that Prof. Humayun Kabir did not 
knowingly or intentionally write his article as a 
propagandist. But there are passages in it 
which look like propaganda against the Con¬ 
gress and which we will quote for, the informatictn 
of Congressmen. It should be added that there 
arc also passages in the article criticizing the 
Muslim Lcjiguc which may give ‘the impression 
that the writer is equally critical of both the 
Congress and the League, 

Says he: 

“The Congress MiniKfcr? also made mistakes in 
flu'ir Imndling of some of the problems that cause com¬ 
munal friction, and the League fully exploited tlu'se 
tui.'.l.aki's to rall.y the Mus.salmans iinder it.s own banner. 
The charge.s of the Mu.slim T,eague may be briefly 
enumerated under the following heads : First, interfer¬ 
ence with religious rights; st'cond, tampering with cul¬ 
tural traditions; third, attempts to curtail the Mu.slim 
proi)ortion in the public .services and in representation; 
and, fourth, social snobbery. Congre.s.s Ministers have 
denied all these charge.s and with perfect good faith. 
At. the .same time it must be realized that the agitation 
and discontent among large .«eclions of Miks.salman.s in 
the United j’i'ovinces ami Bihar cannot be dismissed 
ns onl.v the work of an interested cliipie, for even 
cliques reipiirc some genuine grievance to work ui> feel¬ 
ing among the mas.ses. Agitation could not have con¬ 
tinued without .some real cllscontent or .sen.se of injury 
behind it. The injury may have been imaginar.v. but 
if the disciontent was real, we iiiu.sl try to understand 
its cause and nature.”— Asia, August, 1940. jip. 435-436. 

The writer says that “ Congriss Ministers 
have denied all these charges and with perfect 
good faith.” He does not say, xoith perfect 
truth.” Perhaps 'he thinks that though the Con¬ 
gress Ministers believed these charges to be all 
entirely false, they were not really so. Tlie 
reader of the passage quoted above may be left 
wondering whether an " imaginary ” " injury ” 
may or may not constitute a “ gevSuine grievance 
(o work up feeling among the masses” and 
manufacture real discontent ! All that we know 
IS that the Muslim League could not subsj;an- 
tiatc a single charge brought forward against the 
Congress Ministers and that Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Huq did not tour round the Bihar villages con¬ 
cerned in the company of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru to substantiate the charges against the 
Bihar Congress Government. 

As regards the United Provinces, we remem¬ 
ber to have read of a pamphlet issued by a 
Department of the U, P. Congress Government 
which referred to curtailment of some religious 
rights or interference with the cultural traditions 
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of the Hindus in order to meet Muslim objec¬ 
tions, not vice versa. 

•V, In this connection, the sub-joined passag.; 
extracted from the last August number of Asia, 
page 434, fonning part of an article on “ Jinna'h 
—^The Enigma of India " by KJiwaja Ahmad 
Abb^s, may be found interesting—and illuminat¬ 
ing, too. Perhaps it is an accident that this 
passage faces that extracted above from Prof. 
Kabir’s article. The Khwaja writes, in part; 

* The fundamental objective (of Mr. Jinnah's negoti¬ 
ations witli (ho Congress) was to secure for tl>e Muslim 
League minority participation in i)rovineiul administra¬ 
tions with the rjght rirtually of free and unroslricted 
veto against the (’ongress majority, and llius to set 
himself, the League leader, up in a position of power 
at least co-efpml with that of Gandhi or Nehru. Con- 
gre,«s could not oblige Jinnal), and the Maslini League 
became tlie ])rinci])nl oppo.sition in all C'ongrea.s i)ro- 
vinces. It is the duty of an opposition to criticize, 
and Jinnah, playing ujmh the seme o} jruslrulion uj 
provincial League leaders U'lto had been hoping lo 
secure seats of power, whipped criticism into a pemi-un- 
at.e denuneialion in and out of the Legislatures. Witli 
the gimius of a lawyer who.se job eon.sists in making 
out his case by supi)re.ssing and ignoring that of the 
other side, he has been advocating his cause before the 
Mu.slims. Shout to your peoide that their rights an. 
being “ trami)led upon ruthlessly,” give idausible one- 
sid('il H'asons, exaggerat(' them for all you are worth— 
you are worth mueh a.s a clever advmcato !—promise 
them a “Muslim India” in a partition plan^ and what 
more natural than that j'oii .should rou.se communal 
l)a,s,sions against Congress “atrocities”? ThLs Jinnah 
ha.s achieved. (Italics ours.—E d., M. /?.). 

This and other passages (too long and too 
many to quote here) in Khwaja Ahmad Abbas’s 
article in Asia show how “genuine (!) grie- 
vanres ” have been manufactiircd in order to 
create “ real discontent or sense of injury,” to 
quote Mr. Kabir’s words. 

We sliall quote another extract from Mr. 
Ktibir’s article. He writes 

M\isic h'fore masques and the slaughter of cows 
liavc been the two major i.ssn(*i in respect of interfer¬ 
ence with religions rights. Juridically, Hindiis have a-' 
much right to play music on the public road as Muslims 
liavc the right to kill cows on their own land, (’ongress 
Ministers have not taken a sufficiently .strong and definite 
attitude on these questions, and this has led to niis- 
understandings or worse. The use of the criminal (aw 
in Bihar or elsewhere for the piwention of cow-killing 
was a definite mistake, for this was real restriction on 
the civil rights of a community. If the criminal law 
were to be used at all. it sliould have been used to 
restrict those who souglit to curtail the civil liberties 
of others. 

Wie support the last-quoted platitude. 
But the writer has produced the impression that 
it was the .civil rights of the Muslims which 
were curtailed. He has not a word to say on the 
serious restrictions »n and interference with the 
civil and religious rights of the Hindus in Bengal. 


and elsewhere. He makes no reference trf the 
Hindu-killing pmpaign in SinA. He does not 
give any definite instance or date c/ “ the use 
of the criminal law in Bihar or elsewhere for 
the prevention of cow-killing.” , 

We agree that “ Congress Ministers have 
not taken a sufficiently strong and definite alti- ‘ 
tude on ” the question of music and processions 
before mosques. Cow-killing on public roa^^r 
in any place exposed to the public gaze is n^ a 
civil right. Muslims have the right, of course, 
of killing cows in mosques or in their home's or 
other places screened from public view. 

It is curious that an educated Muslim pro¬ 
fessor brings in even the Wardha scheme of edu¬ 
cation as “ another sourco of Muslim resent¬ 
ment ”' . 

He writes : * 

“ The Wiirdha schemo of odiioation wa.s another 
source of Muslim raseutment. It i.s notable that the 
Wardha .scheme, sjionsored by Gaudhiji and the Con- 
giess go\'crnmrnls, was worked out by a committee 
presided over by a well-known Muslim educationalist 
while an Iiidiuu Christian has also iplayed an important 
part in its formulation. It combines manual with men¬ 
tal training, thus shifting einjilia.-is from more literacy 
to vocational efficacy. It was unfortunate that the con¬ 
fusion between Indian renascence and Hindu revivalism 
which is rampant in the Indian mind today should have 
manvd a .sclieme which otherwise had many things to 
recommend it.” P. 436. 

The writer ouglit to have been more precise. 
W'hat was the confusion ? Pcrliaps nothing but 
the complete de-Hinduization of India and 
Indians can satisfy conmiunally-minded Mus¬ 
lims. Though the Wardha scheme was worked 
out by a Muslim and “ an Indian Christian ” (?) 
has had much to do with it, it still remains sus¬ 
pect 1 

The writer proceeds : 

“ The Mu-fliins olijeeted. and rightly, to the intro^ 
duction of a religious colouring into educational institu¬ 
tions; for this was bound to reflect the tone and temper 
of the majority community. It thu.s seemed a surroo- 
litious attempt to impasc the peculiarities in the cul¬ 
ture of one cammunity on members of the other and 
<us .such it pro\'ok('d blind opposition. In a state com¬ 
posed of men of different religious ilenominations, edu¬ 
cation can best thrive by being secularized, and ^he 
necessary corollary lo the separation of politics and 
religion is that public education should be kept scru¬ 
pulously froi' from the religious traditions of any com¬ 
munity.” P. 436. 

What was the religious colouring introduced 
into educational institutions ? Instead of mak¬ 
ing a sweeping and vague remark,the writer 
ought to have stated definitely what was this 
alleged religious colouring generally introduced 
in the educational institutions of the Congress- 
governed‘provinces as a whole and particularly 
in Madras, Bombay, C. P., Bihar (where the 
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Ediication Minister was a Mussalman), Orissa, 
U. P., and N.-W. F. P. 

We for the secularization of education. 
We do not know how many educated Mussal- 
mans have criticized the text-books used in the 
maktabs and madrasas in Bengal and objected 
to practically compelling Hindu pupils in many 
places in Bengal to read these productions which 
‘Wsefiect the tone and temper of the majority 
community " and in which a jargon is used which 
is not in common use even among educated 
Bengali Muslims themselves. 

This note has already become too long. So 
many oth('r points cannot be mentioned. We 
conclude by noting that the writer has discover¬ 
ed that “ the Muslim League saw ” in “ the ques¬ 
tion of a common language ” “ an attempt to 
impose Hindu culture on the A^ussalmans,” and 
so that question “ proved another cause of dis¬ 
sension.” It appears to be a grievance that 
“ Nagri is slowly but steadily crowding out the 
Urdu script. Nor can this always be prevented, 
for, whore Muslims form a negligible minority, 
th(!y are themselves gradually forced to adopt 
the Nagri script.” 

M. PJs Demand Release of 
Congressmen 

Ix)iVDON', Nov. 23. 

A ifsolution dcni.imliiig the releiipe of Piindit 
Jawaharl.il Nehru and olh('r imprisoned Congroasmon 
was passed at a meeting of the India League, Iiondon. 
today. 

The speakers .«uiii)orting the resoiution were Mr. 

H H. Elin. e.\-t'li,airman of the Trade Union (h)unei!. 
Maud Royden and Mr. S. S. Silverman, M.P. 

Mossag&s .suijporting the rc^ohilion were reeeived 
from the fallowing M.R.’s : Mr. Vernon Bartlett, Mr. 
Graham White, Mr. Geoffrey Maiider, Mr. Richard Ack- 
••land and also irom Lord Li.slo\vel, Mr. 1). N. Prilt and 
•Mr. Hcniy Nevinson.— 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan On Brilish 
Government’s Attitude 

“ The present attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment is calculated to hamper India’s co-operation 
and not to assist it,” said Sir Sarvapalli Radha¬ 
krishnan deploring the lack of vision and cour¬ 
age among British statesmen in the course of his 
presidential address at the seventeenth death 
anniversary of the late Mr. Aswini Kumar 
Dutta, an eminent educationist and nationalist 
leader, held on the 20th November last at the 

r lbert Hall, Calcutta. 

“ Indiiiu leaders are willing to co-op(Tat-c with 
Britain materially and morally if only a popular Govern¬ 
ment is set up. British statesmen seem to bplong to an 
era that is passed. They seem to be firmly set in the 

old ways.” 


Concluding Sir S. Radhakrishnan said that 
they were thankful that Mahatma Gandhi had 
postponed his fast. .* 

“ But is it too much to expect that British states¬ 
men witii vision and boldness will approach the Indian 
problem in a new spirit and assist in an enduring solu¬ 
tion of it ? The sands are running out,”— A. P. I. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar on ’ ' 

Viceroy’s and Secretary of 
State’s Speeches 

Mr. C, Rajagopalachariar in the course of 
a statement says: 

“ Tlie long statement of the Gowmor-Gencral and 
the Secretary of Stale’s ostrich performance refusing to 
sec anything contrary happening in India, remove any 
shadow of doubi that might have existed in Indian 
minds as to the situation. Our co-operation is not 
wanted. Only our goods and our money arc sought with 
eagomes!. India's life should, according to them, de¬ 
pend on Brilain. Like the Hindu wife following the 
ideal of mti, India should not think of any indejiendcnt 
honour or life or goal. Wc are here to cultivate and 
produce and give the foodstuffs and other materials and 
all the money that we can invest, lp.aving the question 
of honour and of battle to the British ruling class. 
Though it has been proved to the hilt that those who 
had been hitherto holding the tnLst for a hundred years 
and more have been guilty of the gravest stupidity and 
dereliction of duty in regard to the defonec of India, 
the people of India should not even at this late hour 
bo permitted to take charge. The very defencelessness 
that ha.s been produced b3’^ deliberate mfemanagement 
is made into an excuse for continuing the wrong. 

Patkiotio Aim 

“ Mr. Churchill, on whom the responsibility finally 
fell to define the British war aim.s, gave up all talk about 
Christianity, democracy, human personality, a new order, 
and the like, and put it bluntly that the war was fought 
in order that they may survive, and that it was un- 
nenc.ssary now to go beyond that patriotic aim. 

Life For India Also 

“ We do not object to the survival of Britain anil 
her national life in the fullest measure. We would love 
to be able to help in a struggle for British liberty. But 
we desire life for India also, and therefore liberty. 
There is between the maintenance of British power and 
Indian liberty a contradiction which ought to be removed 
and replaced by a better relationship.”— A. P. I. 

His Holiness The Pope’s Prayer 
For Peace 

VaticaIn Citv, Nov. 24. 

An exhortation to pray for the return of peace in 
Europe was delivered by the Pope in an address at high 
mass at St. Peters this morning (Sunday). Much of the 
traditional pomp and ceremony at the Papal high moss 
was omitted at the Holy Father’s express orders. 

The fanfare on silver trumpets which normally 
heralds the arrival of His Holiness was absent and there 
were none of the usual shouts of “viva il papa” from 
the huge congregation. 

After the Pope’s sermon all present joined in the 
singing of “ credo.” 

'Hie Pope’s speech, which was broadcast, constituted 
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an eloquent prayer for peace during the course of which, 
His Hojineas said, "Heace amo^ men is dead, if you 
ordain it. But let it be resuscitated on land and sea 
'and especially in the air, whence in the dark watches 
of the night, death^ fire and destruction are rained down 
over huge populations.”— Reuter. 

Pope to Fast 

London, Nor. 24. 

«It is undeistood that the Pope will fast for a week 
tUs an appeal to God for peace,” states the Rome Radio. 
— Reuter. 

Slovakia Joins Tripartite Pact 

• Berun, Nov. 24. 

Slovakia has joined the Tripartite Pact between 
Germany, Italy and Japan today (Sunday). M. Tuka, 
Prime Minister of Slovakia signed a Protocol to this 
effect when he reached Berlin this morning. 

Slovakia thus becomes the sixth country to adhere 
to the Pact. The terms of the Protocol are virtually 
identical with those signed yesterday by General Anto- 
nescu, who left Berlin today. 

In a declaration after signing the Protocol M. Tuka 
said the people of Slovakia would co-operate in the New 
Order by constructing their Government and social order 
on National Socialist lines. 

An Ankara message states Turkey remains unim¬ 
pressed by Hiller’s latest diplomatic moves which have 
secured recognition to German and Italian overlordship 
of Europe J)y countries which are not able to make their 
own deciision.— Reuter. 

More probably under the influence of Nazi 
terror than for any other reason, State after 
State have been joining the Axis powers. Great 
Britain stands alone, as the European countries 
which have not yet acknowledged the overlord- 
ship of Germany remain at best neutrals. Even 
Eire is neutral. Britain will be strengthened if 
Russia and the United States of America become 
her allies in belligerency. 

Maulana Azad In Sind 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress Presi¬ 
dent, in an interview to the United Press, refutes 
the reference made in a section of the press that 
he himself formulated the Pakistan scheme in 
1908. He characterises the Pakistan scheme as 
useless, unworkable and good for nothing. 

Referring to the situation in Sind, Maulana 
Azad said : 

“•What is needed to cure the present Sind ills is a 
strong Cabinet. Tl)e present Cabinet will meet that 
requirement. I hope within a short time Sind will be 
able to stand shoulder to shoulder with other provinces.” 

If the Cabinet which the Congress President 
has taken so mudh pains to form can put a stop 
to the campaign of murdering and plundering 
Hindus and.detect and punish the leaders and 
rank and file of this wicked conspiracy against 
the Hindu community, ite efliciency will be prov¬ 
ed beyond doubt. 

' xrA2 


The Sind Observer in the course of a leading 
article on the mission of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad to Sind says : / 

“ In a {mvince so notorious for its vagaries and so 
full of surprises and uncertainties the Congress president 
by his tactful handling of the various elements compos¬ 
ing the legislature and the Ministry has evolved a. 
measure of unity, understanding ana goodwill among 
them for which the people of this province are deeply 
beholden to him. He leaves behind a lot of unfi^^d 
work which can be handled by the Sindhis alonef^is 
work during the last fortnight has removed the weeds 
of misunderstaiiding, jealousy and bickering. It is .now 
for the responsible leaders of this province, Hindu and 
Muslim, inside and outside the legislature, to sow the 
seed of unity, water it with goodwill, then reap the 
abundant harvest for the happiness of the people of this 
much-distracted province.” 

Under the qaption “ A New Era in Sind,” 
the Daily Gazette welcomes the Maulana’s state¬ 
ment as a harbinger of peace and goodwill and 
adds : 

“ The permanence of peace inaugurated by the 
Congress President will depend to a large extent on the 
willingness and co-operation of the public of Sind, which 
is tired of the internecine warfare which has been dis¬ 
figuring Sind’s public life for more than three years. 

All-India Women’s Conference, 

Calcutta Branch 

The annual conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, Calcutta Branch, at its 
second day’s sitting on the 24th November last 
expressed its opinion that it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for women to combine and take an active 
part in developing international understanding 
and bring about an era in which peace based on 
justice to all races was ushered. 

The Conference deeply deplored the unrest 
in the world today and sympathised with the 
suffering of the victims of aggressions, particular-* 
ly women and children and all those who had* 
been exploited by armed might and the lusl for 
ixiwer. 

The Conference adopted the following reso¬ 
lutions : 

“ The Conference wholeheartedly congratulates 
Begum Farhat Banu for bringing forward a Bill for <!hc 
control of widows’ homes, orphanages, etc., before the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, particularly in view of the 
fact that this measure will bring about the achievement 
of thc.real purpose of all such institutions. It r^uests 
the Select Committee, appointed in connection with this 
Bill, to give their serious consideration to the recom¬ 
mendations embodied in the representation drawn up 
by the Sub-Committee appointed by the •Branch and 
further requests them to make certain that tlM Bilfi 
Ijccomes an effective measure. } 

" This Conference considers that the time has arriv¬ 
ed when energetic steps shoulo be taken to remove the 
existing defects and omission in our systems of marri¬ 
age laws, and in furtherance of the object, necessary 
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legislation should be initdated forthwith particularly in 
rega^ to f, 

ta) Amendmenl of Sarda Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, so that\ls provisions ate made ehective. 

(b) htotihcauon and Registration ot marriage. 

(c) i^uitabie provision in Hindu Law lor Luvorce 
on tnc tuliowuig grounds—tt> Desertion, (»1 Lunacy, 
(m). Cruelty, (%v> Adultery, etc. 

“ 'ihis Couierence expresses its deep confidence in 
the unity among the dilterent commumties which charac- 
te^ges the women's movement in India. It considers, 
that lu IS the duty ol Indian women to take an active 
part m proinotiug mutual uiiiderstanuiiig among diiiereut 
sections m the country and thus make a direct contri¬ 
bution towards the cause ol unity and progress ol India.'' 

Freedom Of Speech In Wartime 

Rashtra-Vani has quoted at some length 
Professor Laski’s opinion on the question ol iree- 
tlom ol speech in wartime from lus book, “ Gram¬ 
mar of Politics.” As the prolessor is an ack¬ 
nowledged Authority in political science, we give 
below some sentences Irom the passages extract¬ 
ed in Rashtra-Vani. 

“ The problem of freedom of speech in wartime 
raises quite dillcrent considerations. Hut it is first of 
all imporiant to urge that the scale of operations makes 
no diUerence to the issue. The rights and duties ot an 
Lngiisn ciUiicn in a period ol struggle with a minor 
nation like the Boers in bouth Alrica remain the same 
as his rights and duties in a struggle with a lust-class 
power liae Germany. His business, as 1 have insisted, 
IS to contribute his instructed judgment to the public 
good. He must, that is to say, support the war if he 
think it right and oppose it it he think it wrong. That 
the executive has emoarked upon a adventure in which 
unity ot opinion is a condition ot strategic success does 
not alter the moral posiuon that he occupies. Mo exe¬ 
cutive has a rignt to move on its way, whatever the 
opmion ot Its citizens, 'those opinions must be made 
known m order to atlect its activities, 'fo penalise them 
at a time when it is above ail urgent to pertomi the 
task ot citizcnshifp is tatal to the moral toundations of 

the biatc.indeed, there is ground for the view 

>^hat an mconvenient tune is not unlikely to secure a 
tfCioser attenuon to the substance of such opinions. 
And what can be urged on the other side 7 It is said 
’ that the utterance oi hostile opinion hinders the success- 
lul prosecution of the war. But this, in fact, is to raise 
not one, but several issues." 

“ Does ' hostile opinion ’ mean hostility to the in¬ 
ception of war, to the methods ol its prosecution, to the 
end at which it aims ? In the last European struggle 
th» opponents of the war were divided into camps of 
each of those views.” 

Bengal Dowry Restriction Bill 

It has been correctly observed in the state¬ 
ment of objects and reasons of the Bengal Dowry 
^strictionr Bill, introduced in the Bengal 
Msembly by Sj. Surendra Nath Biswas, M.L.A,, 
that “the marriage dowry system prevailing 
amongst the Bengali Hindus has bee|^ a long¬ 
standing curse to the Hindu Society of Bengal 
and,has been responsible for the self-immolation. 


of many girls and the financial ruination of 
innumerable Qindu families of Bengal.” Legis¬ 
lation may not, and most probably will no^ 
succeed in entirely destroying this system, but 
may certainly be expected to mitigate its evils. 
We, therefore, lend our general support to the 
Bill, which penalizes the offer or acceptance of 
any dowry whose money value exceeds the sum 
of rupees fifty-one. The explanation attached 
to section 3, namely, 

“ The sum of Rupees fifty-one as referred to in thii' 
section shall not include the value of ornaments or any 
other thing in kind given by the bride's parents or 
guardians to the bride os a gift of free will, ’ 

leaves a loophole for evading the provision of 
the section which ought to be closed. '■ 

Only a high conception of marriage and 
conjugal love can eradicate the evil, but legisla¬ 
tion can help in the process. 

Suggestion For Abolishing Medical 
Schools 

Among the resolutions passed at the 14th 
session of the Medical Council of India held 
in New Delhi on October 26 last, we find the 
following: 

The Council further decided that provision should 
be made for an All-India Medical Register which should 
include (1) qualifications prescribed in the Indian Medi¬ 
cal Council Act, 1933 and (2) persona who possess quali¬ 
fications granted by examining bodies in British India 
other than universities on 31st December, 1947, and 
whose names are on the Provincial Medical Register 
on that date. The Council urged the Central Govern¬ 
ment to take early steps to implement these proposals 
and to ask the Provincial Governments to abolish medi¬ 
cal schools for licentiates or to raise them to a university 
standard so that there would in future be only one 
uniform minimum standard of medical education for 
the whole of British India. 

The medical schools in Bengal, and in other 
provinces also, serve a useful purpose. No doctor, 
however well qualified and however eminent his 
position, has denied the need of giving “ first 
aid.” The licentiates of medical schools serve 
at least as useful givers of “ first aid ” and of 
“ second aid,” too, if we may say so, and are 
in numerous places the only persons who can 
give any medical assistance at all. More, highly 
qualified doctors are certainly preferable. But 
how many villages can make it worth their while 
to practise there ? Moreover, it cannot be said 
that the majority of cases treated by the licentia¬ 
tes of medical schools end in death or disaster. 
They do save countless lives and effect numerous 
cures. 

We are not opposed to the raising of the 
standard of the medical schools, provided the 
money required for the purpose be found by the 
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publip. It is futile to expect the Government 
to find the money, though it is its duty to do so. 

We find that at a ‘ convention ’ of ‘ the All- 
Bengal Licentiate Students,’ held in Calcutta on 
the 26th November, the request for tfie aboli¬ 
tion of the medical schools and the introductum 
"of a five years’ medical course was repeated. If 
the schools are abolished, will the two medical 
^colleges in Bengal be able to supply all the 
scientifically trained doctors needed in Bengal ? 
ff the schools are abolished, for what institu¬ 
tions would tile 6 years’ course be needed ? 

Evils of Communalism in the 
Services 

Sir Andrew Clow, Communications member 
of t'he Government of India, condemned the 
grant of promotion on communal grounds in the 
course of his address to the annual session of 
the Indian Railways Conference Association at 
New Delhi on October 26 last. Said he : 

“I am quifp clear in my own mind, and I feel 
sure that»thi8 Conference will affree with me. that, the 
grant of promotion on the baais of neither experience 
nor efficiency, but of community, would be a disastrous 
step. It would mean that, where seniority is the normal 
rule, a senior might find a {unior promoted over him 
merely becati.«e he belonged to another community, and 
w'here selection is the principle, the moat deserving man 
would find that a leas competent man was preferred. 
That would not mean merely that we were not making 
the best use of the men available. It would involve 
going a long way on the road of dividing the service bv 
communities and a body which is divided against itself 
cannot have that loyalty and csprit-dc-corps which are 
so vital in public services.” 

It is as unjust and as injurious to public 
interests to appoint a less competent man on 
communal grounds, overlooking the claims of 
the more or most deserving, as it is unjust and 
injurious to public interests to grant promotion 
on the basis of neither experience nor efficiency 
but on that of community. 

The Seizure of Maps 

•TJie papers have so far published news 
relating to .the seizure by the police of maps 
(ordinary maps, not maps used in warfare) at 
Allahabad and Poona, two centres at gmt dis¬ 
tance from one another. The contagion may 
spread to other centre. 

What is the reason for this new occupation 
of the policy ? Is there any apprehension of any 
popular armed rising in which these maps may 
be of some use ? ^ut are there men credulous 
enough to think that successful armed revolt is 
practicfible now 7 


Immersion of Images ani 
Communal Trouble 

In a good many places in Bengal there have 
been communal troubles connected with ttie cere¬ 
mony of immersion of the images of the goddess 
Durga on the fourth day of her worship. 11)1* 
all cases this has been due to the fact that the 
local Muslims or some of them have co®jac»to 
believe that the Hindus can be allowed to per¬ 
form their religious rites only on sufferance and 
that Muslim beliefs, prejud’ces and fancies are 
entitled to be conformed to above all, even though 
these may interfere with the religious practices 
of others. 

The troubles will recur so long as this sort 
of conceit remains rooted in the minds of Muslims 
or some of them. It can be removed if the State 
acts on the true and recognized principle that 
all religions are entitled to equal consideration 
and that the followers of no religion are bound 
to yield to those of another. For example, if 
the auspicious hour for the immersion ceremony 
falls, according to the Hindu almanack, at some 
hour when Muslims pray in their mosques, both 
the Hindus and Mushms should simultaneously 
go on with their respective religious practices, 
neither minding inconveniences, if any. This is 
not asking too much. Muslims do not mind the 
noise of passing aeroplanes, railway trains, tram- 
cars, ’buses, motor cars, &c., at the time of their 
prayers. 

Students’ Strikes and Noisy 
Demonstrations 

Agba. Nov. 23. 

” For U8 who are responsible for shaping the policy 
of the universities it would be well to remember the 
prophetic words of a great thinker that it would be a • 
most deplorable thing to make the price of education, 
for our youths the surrender of the years of the greatest 
initiative and enthusiasm and of the hope and capacity • 
for great deeds to rigid surv'eillance or to the work of 
ac<|uisition alone. I^et us keep our studente at work 
getting knowledge out of books but not while the en¬ 
thusiasm of youth is ebbing away and the capacity of 
doing things is being gradually jost,” said Dr. Ssrama- 
prasad Mookerjee, while delivering his address at .the 
annual convocation of the university of A^.held today. 

“ Unfortunate disturbances, such as strikes and noi^ 
demoastrations. are becoming a common feature in 
educational inrtitutions and this tendency should be 
discouraged in the interrat of all concerned.” 

Talking of the medium of instruction in a university 
the speaker observed : “ Education should be imparted 
through the medium of our own laaguaj^s. Tto 
acceptance of this principle may raise initial difficultiw 
but such difficulties have been overcome in free ebuntnijs 
and India must also face and surmount them.” 

Condoling Dr. Mookerjee appealed for the unifica¬ 
tion of this land of Hindustan through the efforts of 
men and women trained in universities of today. — 
U.P. 
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Imprisoninemt of Pandit 
Jawahafi^l Nehru 

Before the imprisonment of Pandit Jawa'har- 
lal Nehru on the ground that he had offended 
against t'hc Defence of India Act, many others 
had been similarly thrown into jail. The 
Pandit’s conviction has attracted wider atten- 
tltJft- because of his personality and his place 
among the fighters for India’s freedom. The 
very severe sentence passed on him was, perhaps, 
meant to make an example of him. But he has 
been an example for a long time, though not in: 
any sense that may be intended by any British 
court of justice. 

It is not contended that the sentence pro¬ 
nounced on the Pandit is not according to the 
law, made by the Britisfh Government in India. 
According to that law, he could have been sen¬ 
tenced to even a longer term of imprisonment 
quite legally. But it only shows the peculiar 
character of the British-made law and the 
British-instituted courts of justice that a man 
like him should have the same ‘ punis^hment ’ 
inflicted on him as that inflicted usuallv on 
felons. Mr. Amery, Sccretarv of State for India, 
has said that the Pandit will have all amenities 
of life as far as it may be practicable to provide 
them in a jail. But the Pandit, though nursed 
in boyhood and vouth in the lap of luxury, has 
voluntarily aceustomed himself to the coarse faro 
of peasants and their bare mat and blanket in 
their huts. To him freedom is the one thing 
needful. For him a life of freedom in a hut or 
under the open sky is preferable to life without 
freedom in a palace with all possible luxuries. 

Punishments are meant as deterrents or 
.correctives. But .Tawaharlal’s punishment will 
»not deter him. when he comes out of jail, from 
doing again, if necessary, what he has done; nor 
can it be a corrective, as the ‘ offence ’ w'as deli- 
bcratclv committed and is not considered bv him 
wrong in any way. His imprisonment will not 
serve as a deterrent or a corrective so far as 
men and women of his convictions are concerned. 

* It will no doubt prevent him from personallv 
propagating his opinions so long as he is in jail. 
But the imprisonment itself is a greater nuhlicitv 
agent than any single itinerant individual. As 
Caesar dead was a greater maker of history, so 
imprisoned patriots may make history more 
effectively, than patriots outside jails. 

• 

Greece and Italy—and Germany 

"nie successes achieved by Greece in her 
defensive war with Italy have come as a surprise 
updi) the world public. For Mussolini’s boastful 


speeches made on various occasons during many 
years past must have led many to believe that 
Italy, under his dictatorship, had grown into -a* 
great military power. On the other hand, though 
there have been during the same period some 
revolutions, not like the famous French revolu¬ 
tions or the Russian Bolshevik revolution, in 
Greece, the outside world had not been given 
any idea of any military preparations made by 
the Greeks. 

They have been fighting with the valour 
for which the ancient Greeks were famous, and 
have succeeded in carrying the war into the 
enemy’s own camp and bearding* the lion in his 
own den. 

That in spite of calamitous Italian reverses, 
Gennany has not yet come to the rescue of her 
ally, has roused some curiosity and given rise 
to some speculation. German inaction in the 
matter of helping Italy cannot be due to the 
exhaustion of Hitler’s resources or anything 
like it. For the bombing of British towns by 
German fighter planes and the pounding of the 
British coast by German long-range guns conti¬ 
nue, and Hitler has sufficient strength-left or in 
any case the reputation of having it to be able 
to frighten countiy after country in Europe into 
joining the Tripartite Pact. Perhaps the truth is. 
Hitler cannot brook any rival. lie will not allow 
Mussolini to claim any appreciable S'hare of the 
spoils—only crumbs may be left for him. Hence 
Hitler may be allowing the course of events to 
show Mussolini his place without intervention. 

Tndificriminate Destructiveness of 
Modern War 

Recently a British authority has referred to 
the increasingly expensive character of modern 
warfare. It is also infamous and notorious for 
its indiscriminate and worse than savage des¬ 
tructive character. India has seen and borne the 
brunt of many invasions by cruel and ruthless 
warriors. But, with the exception of a Nalanda 
here and there, these invaders left famous monu¬ 
ments and edifices untouched. For example 
Sanchi and Ellora of ancient times stilj stand. 
The marvellous Jaina temples on. Mount Abu 
still excite the wonder of travellers from abroad. 
Akbar’s FatehpurSikri. Jahangir’s tomb at 
Shahdera. Shahjehan's Taj Mahal remain. The 
far-famed temples in Orissa were not damaged 
or demolished by any conquerors. 'Prue, some 
fanatical Musaalman monarchs destroyed many 
famous Hindu temples. But Mussalman invaders 
generally spared Mussalm^p tombs and places 
of worship and Hindus spared Hindu edifices. 
At present, however, thou^ the , warring 
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European nations all profess Christianity, the 
the Germans have been attacking not only the 
factories, docks, arsenals, aerodromes, etc., of 
their enemies, but are trying to demolish or 
damage their churches, museums, schools and 
hostels and hospitals, too. For any nation', 
trying to conquer another, it is not at all neces¬ 
sary to destroy the latter’s places of worship, 
mausoleums, museums, and the like; nor is it 
necessary to kill babies and children. But both 
Japan and Germany have been displaying this 
kind of indiscriminate savagery. 

The destructiveness of modem warfare be¬ 
comes evident l?hen we consider that, whether 
Britaiii wins, as is likely, or Germany wins, as 
is unlikely, both countries have been suffering 
irreparable injuries. So it is not any exaggera¬ 
tion but a certain eventuality that if in addition 
to the countries engaged in war at present, Soviet 
Russia and the United States of America, too, 
become belligerents and the two sides be some¬ 
what evenly matched, human civilization, at 
least of the Western variety, will receive a 
serious blow and there will be an unpreceden¬ 
ted set-back. 

Viceroy's and Secretary of State's 
Latest Pronouncements 

It is rather t’resome, particularly for a 
monthly revi(!wer who writes only once a month, 
to come across the same platitud(>s and the same 
specious arguments, refuted many a time and 
oft, in the long-winded and verbose utterances 
of the Secretary of State for India and the 
Governor General of India. Not to speak of 
humble individuals like ourselves, even great 
Indian leaders seem to speak and write in vain 
in criticism of the pronouncements of these 
august British personages. They go on repeating 
their stale platitudes and plausible reasons as if 
nobody had ever shown up their real character. 

There may or may not be a probability of 
some impartial men in neutral countries being 
convinced by the statements of Indian leaders 
and journalists that the Indian side of the -case 
is worthy of consideration, but there is always a 
possibility. But this possibility is precluded by 
the prevention of the despatch of the most pro¬ 
nounced nationalist journals abroad. So the erv 
of Indian nationalists is a cry in the British 
Imperialistic wilderness. 

The 3riti8h authorities have eraciously 
declared that, the offer (made by the Viceroy in 
.August lastl is still open. The door is indeed 
open for Indians to walk into the British 
Imperialist parlour. And there is only a condition 
laid dov(n ’which is quite easy to fulfil! The 


lion and the lamb must enter the sarlour together 
cheek by jowl. The Congress being wpipletely 
non-violent, there is no disrespect implied in 
referring to it figuratively as the lamb. But 
when we speak of the Muslim League «s the 
lion, we do not mean any disrespect to the British 
Lion. Perhaps, however, as Maulvi A. K Fazlul 
Huq has said that every Muslim Leaguer is a 
lion and a tiger combined, it may not be unnegee^ 
sary to say that np offence is meant in alluding 
to the Muslim League merely as the lion instead 
of calling it the lion-tiger or the tiger-lion, what¬ 
ever that may mean. 

British statesmen are determined not to do 
away with the causes of communal differences 
and dissensions for whose genesis and existence 
they are responsible. Yet they lay down the 
condition that unless these differences are made 
up, there cannot be any constitutional advance, 
not to speak of Puma Swaraj. We do not mean 
to say that there were no causes of Hindu- 
Muslim differences and dissensions in the pre- 
British period or that there are none now except 
those for which the British Government is res¬ 
ponsible. But it is illogical and absurd for the 
British authorities to lay down the condition 
that all communal differences must be made up 
and at the same time to seek to give permanence 
to the British-made causes of these differences. 
Indian nationalists are entitled to ask Britain to 
do what she, and she alone, can do to bring about 
unity among Indians and then ask them to be 
united. 

Of course, British statesmen may assert that 
so far as sowing seeds of dissension among 
Indians is concerned, the British Government is 
as innocent as a new-bom babe. But if any 
British statesman really and sincerely believes- 
in such innocence, he must be an egregious* 
ignoramus. If, however, any statesman who 
knows the details of Indian legislation and ad- 
min'.‘*tration, in Britain and India, during at least 
the last four decades, professes to believe in such 
innocence, he must be a hypocrite hard to beat. 

In one of his late.st pronouncements, Mr. 
Amery spoke of some different kinds of consti¬ 
tutional arrangements which may possibly be 
made to meet the present situation. But his 
ereateSt solicitude was to accommodate the Mus¬ 
lim League—with a thinly veiled Pakistan pro¬ 
posal. Tlie Muslims outaide the .Ijeague 
do not count, the Congress—the greatest organi¬ 
zation in India—does not count, the Hindu* 
Mahasabha is an unmentionable and utterly* 
negligible *body, and the vast body of Hindus 
outside any organization is beneath contempt. 
But whatever Mr. Amery or any other British 
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■aulhority maj think, they all exist and will 
have to^e rc^oned with. 

Pcrraips Britain is not destined to have the 
elory of assisting at the birth of a free India. 
She has not deserved to enjoy such glory. 

The freedom of India will probably be 
brought about by world forces and world events 
beyond the control of Britain. 

^Suspension of Present Constitution 
of Bengal Demanded by Hindu 
Mahasahha 

Tho Umf.rd Pma niKlrrslunds ihat. Mr. Rnnut. Kumar 
■Roy Chowdhurv', General Sccn>tarv, Hindu Mahasabha, 
ha.s cabled to the Secretary of State for India, demand¬ 
ing su.HiTPonsion of the present Constitution of Beneal, 
as the present Ministry has failed to protect the rights 
of Hindus of Bengal, religious, sorts! and political. 

It may be recalled that a re.eohition to this effect 
was unanimously passed at the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference at Krislmagore.— U. P. 

Subhas Chandra Bose’s Illness 

We arc sorry to learn that Sjt. Subhas 
Chandra Bose is so ill that he cannot stand his 
trial even inside the jail where he now is. He 
ouf^ht to be set free on bail till his recovery. 

All-Bengal Census Board 

A meeting of the All-Benirjil Census Board appoint¬ 
ed bv the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha was held 
on Sunday last. Tlie Board decided to aopoint five 
Divisional Organisers for each of the five Divisions in 
Bengal. Tliey will tour round the districls .and will 
organi.se Censtis work in co-operation with the leading 
gentlemen in each di.elrict. 

Every District Hindu Mahasabha is being reque.st- 
ed to const.itute a District Census Committee an<l to 
appoint a Census Officer who will organise Census Sub- 
Committees in every Thana and everv TTnion in the 
district. The Divi.sionnl Organisers will be in charge 
of this part of the work and will help the authorities in 
the correct enumeration of the population within their 
re.spective jurtsdiction. The Nationalist Pre.ss in Bengal 
is reqiiested to appeal to the public to appreciate the 
importance of having a correct record of the Hindu 
population in Bengal. 

Mr. N. C. Chatteriee ha.s been elected the Presi¬ 
dent, Professor Hari Charan Ghosh and Mr. Jotindi-a 
Mohan Dutta have been elected tloint Recretarieg and 
^ajor P. Bardhan, the Treasurer of this Board. 

Bewabg op Fausb Propaganda 

Sj. N. C. Chatterjee. Prc.sidcnt. All-Bengal Census 
Board, has issued the following : 

Interested i)erson8 are circidating wild nmyiurs that 
Ceasus enumeration is designed for imposing fresh taxa¬ 
tion. 

Please do not boycott the Census for the sake of 
the Hindfis. 

Gdndhiji Suffering From High 
Blood Pressure 

WabdhaT Nov. 25. 

^ Mahatma Gandhi has been suffering from high blood 
p>as8ure aiboe yesterday. Though there is no cause for 


anxiety, doctors have advised him not to see visitors 
and take complete rest for a few days. 

It is understood Gandhiji has issued circulars to all 
Provincial Congress Committees emphasising carrying 
out of the constructive programme of the Conpess 
including establishment of communal unity and sink¬ 
ing of political differences among the different ranks in 
the Congress. Gandhiji has also asked those whose 
names have been enlisted as Satyagrahis not fb offer 
Satyagraha unless approved by Gandhiji.— V. P. 

Bengal Government’s Scheme for 
Nationalization of Electricity * 

“ It is understood that the Government of Bengal 
have commissioned a British Electrih firm to help them 
in the matter of implementing their decision to, nation¬ 
alise electric undertakings to develop the province elec¬ 
trically.” 

‘ Nationalization ’ implies that there is a 
nation. But the Mu.slim members of the Bengal 
ministry are stalwarts of the Muslim liCague, 
wh’ch believes in the existence of two nations 
in India. For the benefit of which nation is the 
‘ nationalization ’ sdlieme meant ? 

■Why has a British electric firm been com- 
n)i.s.sionc(l ? Are there no Indiap electrical 
experts in Bengal or in India outside Bengal 
who could have been commissioned ? Perhaps 
thorfe are, and perhaps they are not Muslims. 

Expenditure on Irrigation Works in 
India and Bengal 

In opening the 11th mectine of the Central 
Board of Irrigation at New DeHii on the 4th 
November last I'be "Viceroy said : 

“ Mv interest in agriculture, and in the welfare of 
the Indian cultivator in particular, ig keen an<l abiding. 
Tlip return on the vast capital investment of 154 crorps, 
which has so far been .spent on irrigation works in India, 
i.s not to be measured in terms of revenue, but in the 
more precious currency of human life and property.” 

The irrigation works which had been made had not 
only removed the threat of famine from wide areas of 
the country, but vear after year, the irrigated fields bore 
crops of which the value in a single year was not far 
short of the whole capital coat of the great barrages, 
canals and distributaries which hames-sed the waters and 
guided them where and when they were required. 

We are glad that many provinces have bene¬ 
fited from irrigation works, constructed[ in them 
at a coat of 33, 25, or 20 crores, and bo on. But 
why has not, out of the total of 164 crores, even 
four crores been spent on them in Bengal ? 
Many districts suffer from famine in this pro¬ 
vince repeatedly and are or about to be in its 
grip this year. Ever since the beginning of 
British rule in India, Bengal has been one of the 
biggest contributors, if not the biggest, to the 
Indian treasury. But the imperial Government’s 
treatment of it has been extremely miffgardly. 
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Rur(d Revival at Supur An Example 
of Successful Visva-Bharati 
Endeavour 

In our last (November ) number, page 549, 
we have noticed “ Supur : An Experiment in 
Rural Reconstruction,” being Visva-Bharati 
Bullettn No. 28. The following resume will give 
some idea of the work accomplished in relation 
to that village, which was once a flourishing town; 

• ‘Progress of village reconstruction work undertaken 
by |he Rural Reconstruction Institute of Sriniketan in 
Supur, a village situated on the bank of the Ajoy river 
in the district of Birbhum is related in the bulletin of 
the Visva Bharati fftr September, 1940. 

Supur is four miles from Bolpur, the seat of the 
Visva-Bhkrati. It has a iimpulation of 776, of which 140 
are Muslims and 636 Hindus comprising 239 families. 
A historical survey of tne population shows a gradual 
depopulation. Agricultural labour is the chief occupa¬ 
tion of the villagers. There are 79 tanks in the village, 
of which onlv 16 were in a tolerable condition. For the 
149 boys and 69 girls of school-going age in the village, 
there are two lower primary schools whore 53 children 
are taught. 

It was under these conditions that the Institute took 
up the work of rural reconstruction, placing f?j. Nishapati 
Maji in charge of the work in September, 1939. The 
first effort of* the workers was to reduce outside help to 
a minimum and arouse a si)irit of self-help and co-opera¬ 
tion among the villagers themselves. A Pally Samity 
was started with a membership of 130. Roads and drains 
have been repaired and the village has been changed 
out of recognition by the cutting of jungle and re-dress¬ 
ing of road.s and draias. Five tanks have already been 
cleared at the owners’ cost. Malaria and Kala-azar. 
which are prevalent in the village, present a formidable 
'problem. In the case of poor and helpless people, diet 
and medicine are being supplied free and 26 patients 
arc being treated by the medical officer of the Institute. 
A programme of regular examination of the patients 
in the village has been arranged and a Co-operative 
Health Society has been organised with a qualified 
doctor in charge. 

A beginning has also been made in the organisation 
of rural industries and a comprehensive three-years’ pro- 
jramme has been taken up by the Pally Samity. 

A bare recital of the results obtained by the Sri- 
niketan Institute during the first year may not have 
been impressive, but those who have some touch with 
actual village life will at once recognise the tremendous 
effort that had to be made to achieve these results. The 
villagers’ deep-rooted objections to changes and innova¬ 
tions that spring from their ignorance and lack of ini¬ 
tiative make it quite impossible to obtain quick results 
or any aqspreciable results at all. The experiment, there¬ 
fore, has to be kidged from a different standpoint and 
its results have a great significance for all workers for 
rural uplift. The three-years’ programme on which the 
Pally Samity and the workers have begun work desen’ca 
special consideration by all official and non-official rural 
uplift organisations. 

Bengal Hindu Conference at 
Krishnagar ’ 

From the points qf view of attendance and 
enthusiasm the Bengal Hindu Conference held 
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last month at Kjrishnagar was a great success. 
The panda] constructed on the oical town-hall 
grounds for the conference was meant ^accom¬ 
modate 5000 delegates and visitors. It Vas filled 
to capacity, and in addition a considgrable 
number stood listening to the speeches outside 
the pandal on the town-hall grounds. As loud 
speakers had been fitted, many persons st^ 
listening to the speeches on the public road ou^ 
side the gate of the town-hall. An appreciable 
number of ladies attended the conference and, 
though the second day’s session lasted for more 
than five hours at a stretch and concluded after 
8 p.m., they did not leave their seats. 

It is to be regretted that in many of our 
public gatherings all the most convenient seats 
are monopolized bj men, and women have to 
occupy seats which do not face the dais and the 
rostrum nor are near them. The Krishnagar 
arrangements were also defective in this respect. 

The addresses of Sir Manmathanath Mu- 
kherjee, president of the conference, and of Sjt. 
Narcndra Kumar Basu, chairman of the reception 
committee, were masterly pronouncements and 
were well delivered. 

“ Follow Vivekananda's Lead " 

At the Krishnagar Hindu conference Dr. 
B. S. Moonjc unveiled a bust of Swami Viveka- 
nanda made by a local artist. It was a good 
likeness. In the course of the brief speech which 
the Doctor made on the occasion he exhorted 
the people of Bengal to follow tfie lead of 
Vivekananda and observed ; " If Bengal follows 
the lead of Vivekananda, the rest of India will 
follow the lead of Bengal.” As to “ the task ” 
which Vivekananda imposed upon himself, we 
get some idea of it from a passage in Sister 
Nivedita’s Notes of Some Wanderings with the 
Swami Vivekananda (Authorized Edition, 1913, 
Edited by the Swami Saradananda, Udbodhan 
Office, Calcutta), Chapter II, “ At Naini Tal and 
Almora,” page 19: 

"It waa here, too, that we heard a long 'talk Qi^ 
Ram Mohutt Roy, in which he pointed out three thin^ 
aa the dominant notes of this teacher’s message, his 
acceptance of the Vedanta, his preaching of patriotism, 
and the love that embraced the Mussulman equally 
with the*Hindu. In all these things, he claimed him¬ 
self to have taken up the task that the breadth and 
foresight of Ram Mohun Roy had mapped out.” 

• 

Though Dr. Moonje was good enough to 
anticipate leadership for Bengal on her following 
the lead of the Swami Vivekananda, our ideal is 
neither leading, nor following, but marching 
abreast with the rest of India. 
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Cultural Activities Go On In 
Frencf\^ Indo-China 

We Dave just received the 2nd fascicule of 
the 38th volume of the Bidletin de VEcole 
Franchise d’Extremp-Orient, published in 1940 at 
Hanoi, French Indo-China. It is the usual 
sumptuous volume containing the records of a 
m^s of work done by the institute in 1938 and 
fuHfaer two original contributions, one on com¬ 
parative Ethnographic by Mille. Colani and one 
on the famous “ Man with a Shawl ” statuette 
from Mohen-jo-Daro, by Victor Goloubew. It is 
a great pleasure to observe that this famous 
institution is courageously attempting to carry 
on with its cultural mission in spite of the terrible 
calamities that have befallen the Empire of 
France. The world would indeed be very much 
impoverished culturally if the savants and 
scholars of France were to be totally submerged 
in the maelstrom of war. 

“ The Pioneer on a* Diluted 
Pakistan * 

The Pioneer writes : 

The fears of the Muslims, he said, might be largely 
met by a wider mea.'sure of autonomy in the provinces 
—passibly rearranged and rc'grouped —subject only to 
the minimum control necessary at the Centre lo secure 
unity in all-India’s foreign, defensive and economic 
policies. This is “Pakistan,” .dightly diluted, but we 
doubt if such a proposal would commend itself to non- 
Muslim Leaguers. We know what happened when 
Bengal was partitioned some thirty yebrs ago for 
“administrative reasons.” However, as Mr. Amery was 
only indulging in the innocuous pastime of conjecture, 
there is no need to examine the suggestion in detail 
here, but ho must be well aware of the dangers implicit 
in the division of India into predominantly Hindu and 
predominantly Muslim States. 

There is nothing to show that “ Mr. Amery 
was only indulging in the innocuous pastime of 
conjecture.” He was really trjdng to encourage 
the Pakistanites in their opposition to Indian 
Nationalism without committing himself. What 
was ‘ pastime ’ to him may jeopardize the cause 
of Indian national solidarity. 

ICrishnagar Hindu Conference 
Resolutions ^ 

All the resolutions passed at the ^Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Conference held last month at 
Krishnagar were passed unanimously. As there 
was prolonged discussion at the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee meetings before the resolutions were 
drafted in their final form to be placed before 
the open session of the Conference, the unanimity 
was not a mechanical one due to indifference. 

. The first was the usual condolence resolu¬ 


tion. The second condemned the present 
repressive policy of the Government and 
demanded the release of the political prisonerei 
The third was in condemnation of the Commu- 
munal Decision. The fourth was directed against 
the Secondary Education Bill. The third 
condemned and pointed out in detail the anti¬ 
national, anti-democratic and anti-Hindu cfiarac- 
ter of the second Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill and asked all Hindu councillors to resi^ in 
case the Bill were passed into law. The sixth 
resolution demanded that t!he boundaries of <;he 
province of Bengal should be fixed on racial, 
linguistic, cultural and economio bases, extending 
its present area. The seventh strongly condem¬ 
ned the Pakistan proposal and requested the 
Government of India to signify and make known, 
its disapproval of it. 

The eighth resolution pointed out the great 
importance of accuracy in the Census and asked 
the Hindus to see to it that their numbers were 
correctly recorded and that the numbers of 
the Mussalmans were not exaggerated. It asked 
the Hindus to record themselves simply as 
Hindus. It condemned the Bengal Government’s 
intention to count Hindus according to their 
castes and sub-castes while refusing to record 
the numbers of the different Muslim social 
groups such as Momins, Bedias, etc. It con¬ 
demned the Bengal Government’s intention to 
add fresh Hindu castes to the scheduled list and 
asserted that the Bengal Government had no 
power to do so. It observed that the difference 
in the methods of enumeration of the Hindus 
and the Muslims was due to sinister communal 
motives and was fraught with evil consequences. 

The ninth resolution strongly condemned 
the firing by the police on the Hindu procession¬ 
ists at Kulti, demanded an impartial and 
independent inquiry into the affair, and expres¬ 
sed dissatisfaction at the Ministry not showing 
as much promptitude in the matter as in the 
case of the Islamia College incident. The 
resolution expressed deep sympathy with the 
relatives of those who died as the result of police 
firing and with the wounded, and appealed for 
contributions to their relief fund. 

The tenth resolution was qn the Bengal 
ministry’s policy and stood thus : 

This Conference notes with indignation the ever 
increa.sing cases of persecution of the Hindu Minority 
in the different parts of the province by Muhammadans 
—desecration to temples, breaking of images, forcible 
suppression of Hindu religious processioni, molestation 
of Hindu women, etc., having been almost a normal 
feature creating a situation unparalleled in the history 
of the province. 

This Conference deplores l^ie complete failure of the 
Ministry to deal with this distressing situation and to 
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guarantiee to the Hindu minority any protection in res¬ 
pect of their time-honoured social and religious obser- 
' vances and maintenance of their religious and economic 
ri^ts. 

This Conference records its emphatic opinion that 
the present ministry has been systematically pursuing 
a policy antagonistic to the Hindu minority with a 
view to bring about their economic ruin and political 
and Cultural enslavement as evidenced by its numer¬ 
ous acts, both legislative as well as administrative. 

- ' This Conference recalls in this connection the vari- 
^oub statements and reporte issued to the press, giving 
definite cases of partiality to the Muhammedatis in the 
matter of appointment and promotion in public services, 
and nomination to union boards and self-governing 
bodies, conduct of the Executive Authorities in dealing 
with communal matters and cases of women protection, 
withholding of grants to educational institutions on 
communal grounds, distortion of text hooks, dchanee of 
recommendations of Public Services Commission, etc., 
etc., and rates witli great disup])ointment that the Minis¬ 
try has not darc-d to form an open and impartial en¬ 
quiry or remedy the present state of affairs. 

The Conference aseits that the policy deliberately 
pursued by the Ministry has resiiUed in \mtold suffer¬ 
ings to Hindus, systematic deprivation of (heir cherished 
rights and privileges and their virtual subjection to a 
rule of force and highlumtlcdnefS througliout the pro¬ 
vince. 

This Conferenre therefore declaies that the Minis¬ 
try hn.s ftJi'feite<l the confidence of the Hindus of (his 
province and (he present coustilntion lias alwolutel.v 
failed. 

The Conference demands that the present eon- 
stitution be suspended in Bengal. 

There were several other resohitions, meant 
to promote Hindu solidarity and to fight the 
evil of unemployment and foster the (Icvelop- 
ment of t'he defensive power of the Hindu com¬ 
munity. One asked for the establishment of 
a military college in Bengal for imparting 
military training. 

The last resolution was on Hindu Social 
Reconstruction (“ Sangathan ”). It is of funda¬ 
mental importance. It lays stress on vtirious 
items of social reform, such as the need of 
intermarriage between different branches (castes, 
Bub-castes, sections, classes, etc.) of Hindu 
society; prevention of persecution of those inter¬ 
marrying and those connected with inter¬ 
marriages; promotion of the marriage of widows, 
willing to marry; giving equal facilities to alt 
Hindus as regards entry and worship in public 
temples aiyJ shrines; prevention of child 
marriages; the eradication of the system of 
exacting extortionate dowries; all possible re¬ 
duction of expenses on t'he occasions of marriages, 
funerals, etc.; prevention of drinking intoxica¬ 
ting liquOTs and the use of narcotic drugs; etc. 

It will not do to merely say that the Hindu 
Mahasabha 'permits the social reforms referred 
to above. It is necessary to vigorously promote 
Hhem. Without th^m there can be no Hindu 
sangatfuim and solidarity. 

78-«. 


Death of Lord Rothermerf 

Lontwn, ^v. 26. 

Lord Hothennere died today at Bennuda. 

Lord Rothenucre was ag^ 72. Ho went to 
America in -May on a special mission at the request of 
Lord Beaverbrook. His health began to fail and he 
received treatment in a New York Clinic. Later,- ha* 
went to Bermuda to recuperate but here he had a re¬ 
lapse.— Reuter. 

[Born on 26th April, 1868, Lord Rothermere jtas 
(he Chief Proprietor of the Daily Mail, Daily Mirror, 
and London Evening News, etc. He was a younger 
))rotlicr of late Lord Northcliffe and served in various 
caijmcitics such us Director-General of Royal Army 
Clothing and <Vir Minister,] 

Practiced Training of Geology 
Students 

Witli the consent of the Government of India a 
scheme of co-operation between the Geological Survey 
of India and the Univcisity of Calciitta in the matter 
of ti-aining of Posl-Gnuluiiles in Geology in the Geo- 
logiciil Survey Department has been completed. 

According to the scheme the Survey will allow stu¬ 
dents not exceeding three (o be attached as field assist¬ 
ants to senior members of the Department during the 
Field Season. Their touring exijenscs would not be met 
by tlie Government although they would be under the 
discipline of the Department and would be required to 
obey orders of the ofticei-s to whom they are attached. 
Tlie opportunity tlms proviiled is solely intended_ for 
field experience. Tents for stiwlents will be provid^ 
by the Dejiartment, if available. The Department will 
also, from time to time, send specimens for analysis in 
the Laboratory of the llnivorsity but no payment will 
be made for these analy.ees. The members of the 
Department will, whenever i)ossible, be glad to give 
lectures at the Univoreity. In most cases no charge 
will be made, but if a course of lectures is desired a 
charge will be neces.sar.y since (ho lecture will usually 
be printed. 

Bhaja Caves To Be Left To 
Their Fate 

• 

For a sum of about nine thousind n^es which 
Central Government are not in a ]>o?ition to provide 
or could not raisi' from institutions inteiested in ancient . 
Indian srulpturcs. the 2,000-vear-ohl .“tone relics of the 
Bhaja caves in Western India are going to be left to 
their fat<' to decay owing to their agetlnes-s, without 
leaving any tangible trace of them for future scholars. 

It cannot be believed that a Govemm^t 
w^iicii spends twenty lakhs a day for the war is 
not in a financial position to make a non¬ 
recurring grant of Rs. 9,000 for the preservation 
of th(f sculptures in these ancient caves or taking 
plaster casts of them. But it can be believed 
that th(5 authorities do not think the work is of 
sufficient importance for the incurring *of even 
such trifling expenditure. 

Those who have given the Viceroy more than* 
two croroe for war purposes are undoubtedly 
able to give Ra. 9,000 to tlie Archajological 
Department. . * . 
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^Some ruling princes have each given one 
or more jvar pfanes to Britain. Can none of 
them spar^ Rs. 9,000 ? 

There are Indian multi-millionaires in Bom¬ 
bay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, New Delhi,. 

Evvry one of them is in a position to make a 
donation of Rs. 9,000. 

Ikii^ning Indian Technicians in 
Britain 

■ Last month Mr. Ernest Bevin announced 
at Cardiff a sdiemc for training ‘ Indian ’ techni¬ 
cians 111 Britain. According to it several htmdrcd 
men from Indian workshops arc to proceed to 
Britain lor advanced training. They are to live 
ill the homes of British w’orking-class families 
and have opportunities to stbdy the British 
Trade Union movement and otlier labour orga¬ 
nizations. 

For what industries in India are they to In 
trained ? 

1 1 is yet uncertain what lines of industry 
are going to be thrown open to Indian eiuerpriso 
even by the War. The trend of things, as reveal¬ 
ed by the activities of the Eastern Supply Group 
Conference and exposed by the Indian members 
of the Central Legislative Assembly, point to the 
fact that in shipping, ship-buildmg, 'heavy 
industries, manufacture of engines, aircraft and 
automobiles, India cannot expect even to make 
a start now, not to speak of achieving self-suffi¬ 
ciency in future. Evidently, technicians for the 
manufacture of tanks, anti-aircraft guns, etc., or 
for aircraft, etc., may be wanting here now. 
But is it technicians of such a nature that art- 
sought to be trained in Britain for India and 
for ind«a7i-owned and /nidian-managed, as 
opposed to European owned and European- 
managed enterprises in India, indu.stries that are 
to come into being ? Such a belief is hardly 
warranted by the facts referred to above. 

Native skill can rise up to a fineness and 
perfection that unfortunately is denied even in 
the ‘ European-minded ’ enterprises in India. 
T^je Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, 
for example, which puts no premium on European 
or Anglo-Indian birth, produces very fine instru¬ 
ments and at cheaper rates than European firms, 
with their Indian technicians and skilled labour. 
Sir .1. C. Bose’s instruments of the finest charac¬ 
ter for the Bose Institute were made in India 
by Indi&n«workmen. 

Moreover, native possibilities in this respect 
•arc systematically ne^ected. The Batas were 
exceptional in sending to Europe I'h^ir Indian 
apprentices to acquire necessary technique. 
V^tAt in the matter was done by Ae jute mills, 


the gun factory, the iron and steel industry, etc. 
to tap the potential technical resources or traiiv 
up the discovered man power in their factories, 
is yet to be known. 

Besides the doubts regarding the British 
Imperialist pokicy on Industrialisation of India 
(by Indians), the proposed machinery for tcleq- 
tion of technicians is bound to give rise to grave 
doubts. Evidently, the existing industries that 
will be asked ta recommend names from their 
factory hands, will be European or at any r£|^e 
European-managed. As such the hands sent to 
Europe to live among European families arc 
likely to be Anglo-Indians or of such other ‘ safe 
and decent sections’ of Indian life. -Thus, 
it may be the beginning of anothci myth like 
the military classes of India—a ‘ technician 
caste ’ of India. The import of it to India in 
general and to the Indian labour movemeni in 
particular is too clear to dilate on. 

We are not claiming for Indian labour 
wages equal lo those of British labour in the same 
war industries, but only equivalent wages. Indian 
labourers may not ri quire coal in winter, the same 
amount of meat or fat, etc. too; but*certainly 
they require the same, even better (in tropical 
life) housing and sanitary conditions, medical 
aid, educational facilities for the children, leave 
rules for men and wennen, pre-natal and post¬ 
natal care, not to speak of insurance against old 
age, sickness and ummployment. iVIr. Bevin, 
it is known, has forced up during the war ihc 
wages of labour in Britain. Can he pursuade 
industrialists in India, those engaged in war 
industries at least, to grant even a “ dearness 
allowance ” to Indian labour ? At the highest 
what Indian labour would claim here' is nut 
equal wages with British labour, but only equi¬ 
valent increase in real wages. 

The real remedy for the lower standard oi 
living and wages, and for the lower collective 
strength of Indian labour is to industrialise 
India quickly, so that the starving and un¬ 
employed millions of India may not be found 
to sell their labour cheap, to disregard collective 
bargaining opportunities, and be at the ipercy 
of the employers and their sirdars pnd sowkars. 
Mr. Bevin’s hopes of creating an organised labour 
movement with the proposed Indian technicians 
trained in British Trade Union methods must 
remain an illusion so long as the masses are un¬ 
employed or under-employed and India is not 
industrialised. And Indian industrialisation 
must wait till.the advent of Indian Swaraj, it 
seems. 

Mr. Bevin’s scheme may have also a darker 
result. 'The technicians trained in Britain may 
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come back to join the Indian labour movement. 
as he proposes, to develop into ‘labour lords,’ 
our Thomases and Citrines. If they come from 
u particular social section like Anglo-Indians, 
they can hardly help growing otherwise. It has 
to be remembered that in most European coun- 
t<rics*under fascism now, Italy and pariicularly 
Germany, the real core of the fascist movement 
was formed by their technicians, foremen, skil- 
fed labour, etc. Indian labour has, therefore, 
cause to be suspicious of the Bevin scheme i)i 
its practical results. 


“ India of Both Sexes ” 

“ India of today is the India of both the sexes,” 
remarked Mrs. S. Bose, Principal of the Balika Vidya- 
laya Intermediate College, Cawnpore, and President of 
the U. P. Secondarj' Education Association, while 
addretsing the business session of the Idth U. P. Second¬ 
ary Education Conference, held at J^ehra Dun. 

“ Man’s cause is woman’s, and, may I say with all 
humility,” observed Mrs. Bose, “ that the position to 
which you elected me (President of the Association) 
was not so much a personal honour as a compliment 
to my se^ and is due undoubtedly to your sen,se of 
chivalry. 

” Once it Wii.'* a dream that a lady would be at the 
helm of the affairs of an association, dominaterl by men. 
but with the liberalizing influences of education, a great 
change has been brought about in tlic mental attitude 
of the intelligeutvsia of our country. It seems that at 
long last they are anxious to allow the fair sex to share 
with them the task of moulding the intellectual life of 
the nation. Yeaix ago, an American savant, on touch¬ 
ing the shore.s of India, exclainu'd to hi.s friends at 
Bombay : ‘ Where is the other half of India ? ’ Today, 
if ho comes back, he will have to revise hi« 0 |)inion and 
.say, ‘ Here i.s the other half of India active, vigorous and 
marching forward with bright beaming eyes and full of 
hopes for them, and for their country.’ India of today 
is the India of both the .sexes. 'Plio other half, has come 
forward, not with a vindictive motive, but with the sole 
purpose, of giving a homely touch in all affairs whether 
educational, social or political. We now obseive that 
the dream of yesterday has become a reality of today 
and it augurs well for the best interests of the country 
to which wc have the honour to belong .”—Tke Leader. 


Provincialism With A Vengeance ’’ 

Karachi, Oct. 16. 

Characterising Sind Goveniment’s proposal to with¬ 
draw their support to Gujarati and Marathi schoo's js 
” provincialism with a vengeance ” Mr. K. M. Munshi. 
ex-Ministcr of Bombay, in the course of a letter to 
MK R. K. Sidhva. M.L.A. (Congrcfw) sa.vs. a Provincial 
Government in India should not tr>' to convert the 
I'rovince into a separate watertight unit. It must realise 
the fact that people from all parts of India speaking 
their own languages have been living in what are now 
called firovinces and are entitled to receive education 
in their own mo^er-tongue. The departure from this 
wholesome rule will* create unnecessary _ bitterness 
amongst a section of the people in Sind without any 
qpmpensatiiig advantage. 


Mr. Munshi dwells on the intereffs of Gujarati^ and 
Marathis in Sind who. he says, numoer ovQf a lakh in 
Karachi alone. They have their social int^oune with 
their respective people in the province of Bombay and 
this proposed change wilt ereate a most unfortunate 
.‘•ituation so far as their social well-being is concerned. 
He hopes that the Sind Government will sec its way to* 
revise their policy in this direction.— A. P. 

The Bihar Government and Bihar Congre^- 
men and the Assam Government and Assafnese 
Congressmen ought to take note of Mr. Munshi's 
views, which are reasonable and just. 

Details of One Year’s Recruitment 
in India 

In the Central Legislative Assembly last 
month the Defence secretary furnished Mr. 
r.iilchand Navalrai with the. following figures 
of leeruitrncnt during one year : 

The numbei's of recruits from September, 193d to 
Septunbor, 1940. from the main classes in India were ; 
Pathaiv, 4.671; Punjabi .Mu.«lims, 24.148; Rikhs, 11.605. 
Eogra.-. 4464; Giirkha.s. 3 290; Garhwalis. 2..5®; 
Kumaonies. 1.574; Rajputs, 3.997; Jats. 6307; Ahirs. 
1.643; Mahrattns 5.164; Christians. 2.401; Gujars. M3; 
Miscellaneous Hindu.®. 15382; Miscellaneous Muslims, 
7.198 ,and Coorgies. 29. 

In the Central Council of State last month 
Mr. A. D. C. Williams informed Pandit Hirday 
Nath Kunzru that 

From the l.st September. 1939. to the 30th Senfe.ra- 
ber, 1940. 94.228 men hav’c been recruited in the Indian 
Repoy army. Of these 48.036 were inhabitants of the 
Paniab. 12.^7 of the United Provinces. 9898 of Madras. 
7.656 of Bombay. 3,346 of Nepal. 137 of Sindh. 5381 of 
Riijputana and Central India. 5.506 of the N.-W. F. 
Province 113 of Bengal, and the re®t of other areas. 

How impartial Government is to the “ main 
classes,” communities, and provinces of India 
Why not levy and collect taxes in the same im¬ 
partial manner ? 

Journalistic Triumph ! 

After the conference of some j 9 umali 8 ts 
held last month in Delhi, the Government 'of 
India withdrew an order of theirs issued under 
the Defence of India Rules. This withdrawal 
was sjioken of as a triumph for the journalists. 

The following official communique gives the 
reason for the withdrawal of the order: 

“ Government n'centfy felt it necemarjj tft make it 
l>lain. by an order under the Defence ot India Rules, 
that they could not permit the publication of any ^natter 
ealeulalc'd to foment opiiosition to the sueeefiiful 
ciition of tke war or the open support of any movement 
(te-tigned to that end. 

“In doing so, they intended no reflection upon .the 
Press, whose consistent support, since the outbr^ of 
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the war in the struggle against the Totalitarian Pjowers 
they readihi; and 'gratefully acknowledge. 

“ As the rasult of friendly conversiitions in Delhi with 
reprc'sental ives of leading newspapers, who liave given 
them an, assurance that they have no intention of im¬ 
peding the country’s war effort and that any deliberate 
er systematic attempt by newspapers to do so would be 
viewed with <li.sapproval by the Press as a whole. 
Government now feel that the matter in.ay well bo left 
le^^Ahe discretion of Editors in consultation with Press 
Advistrs in cases of doubt. 

“ They arc, therefore. pJc'u.srd to withdraw the order 
in question. 

"They are further i>leaseil to accep’t a suggestion 
that a small advisory committee of representatives of 
the Press, resident ai Delhi, shall be set up to advise 
Government on any malti'is affecting the Prrss, and 
they will recommc'nd to provincial Governments the 
constitution of similar jtdvi'-or)’- committees in the pro¬ 
vinces.” , 

As Government “ readily and gratefully 
acknowledge ” the Press’s “ consistent support 
since the outbreak of the war in I'he strjigglc 
against the Totalitarian Powers,” it is difficult to 
understand how the issue of the order in question 
was not a reflection upon the Press. 

Let that pass, however. 

Before issuing the order Government did 
not consult “ representatives of leading news¬ 
papers.” But these representatives, as a step 
towards their final triumph and the vindication 
of national and journalistic self-respect, hastened 
to wait upon some representative of Government. 
.\s a result, Government Imd no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining an “ assurance ” from them that they 
would not do what they had never (according tri 
Governments’ own showing) done and had no 
intention of doing. In plain language the assu¬ 
rance was informally equivalent to wliat lawyers 
call executing a “ muchleka.” Nevertheless we 
must believe that the representatives of leading 
^newspapers won a great victory, re-establishing 
the freedom of the press,—lt*hough the Indian 
Penal Code remains, the press laws remain, the 
Defence of India Act remains, and the Rules 
framed under it also remain, to bring to book 
journalistic evil-doers. In addition to the duty 
of consulting the Press Advisers in cases of doubt, 
effitors must now try to be in the good books of 
the Central Press Advisory Committee and the 
Provincial Press Advisory Committees. 

A journalist who evidently attended the 
‘ leading ’ journalists’ conference in Delhi and 
whom we have not the honour to know personally 
has written to us a ‘private and confidential 
letter^ on the subject of the ‘ assurance.' We 
must not, of course, divulge his name or address. 
But we believe it is no breach of confidence to 
state that in the course of his letter be writes ; 

• "There seems to exist in the public mind an im-t 
pre8B\on that all those who attended the Conference 


were satisfied with the results or had authorised the 
giving of the “ assurance ” referred to in the Govern- / 
menl of India’s ‘•ommunique, dated November 10, 1040. 
The fact is that the Conference a.” a whole had no 
opportunity of discussing the " assurance ” and had not 
even been made aware of its exact nature before the 
proceedings came to a close. The Subjects Committee 
might have been told but not the general Confeisence 
which was manoBuvred into accepting certain resolutions 
without discussion and, for mok of those present, in 
ignorance, of the exact terms on which the Government 
willidiew their Order, dated October 25, 1940.” * < 

This letter was dated the 21st November. 
Some days after its receipt, we came across the 
following in Hindustan Standard of November 
26: 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Nagpur, Nov. 24. 

The consensus of opinion among the Editors of 
Nrwsiiapors here is adverse to sotting up of a Press 
Advisory Committee!. 

A meeting of Nagpur Editors was hcltl this morning 
to couside'r the establishment of a provincial }'res.s 
Advi-oiy Committee in pursuance of the deei.sion of the 
All-India Editors’ Conference, held recently in New 
Delhi. The meeting asked for clarification from the 
President of the All-In<lia Editors’ Conference on the 
following points : . 

(1) The terms of .'msuriince given to Government 
on behalf of the Pre«s. 

(2) 'Phe nature and .scope of the functions of the 
Provincial Press Aavi.sory Committee. 

(3) Whether the Committees arc expected to share 
with Government re.'-jion.sibility for administering lire 
Dcfenee of India Rules in so far as they concern the 
Press. 

Di'Cus.'iion revolved ronnd the point whether an 
as.'mrance of any kind mentioned in the Government 
conimutiiqur could be given without the knowletige of 
th(' Press, and opinion* were exi>resse(i that the Press 
did not know ju-actically anything about the assumnee 
till the Government mentioned it in the communique. 

AVe read tlic following on the 28th Novem¬ 
ber last: 

New Dklhi, Nov. 27. 

In view of the situation created by the order of the 
Bengal Government banning news of hunger-strikes of 
political prisoners and the order of the IT. P. Govern¬ 
ment <Iemanding a .seciuyty of Rs. 3.000 from the pub- 
ILshers of the Nnlioml Herald, an emergency meeting 
of the Central I’tess Advisory Committee ha.s boon 
called at 3 p.m. lo<lav in the Statesman Office. New 
Delhi. 

Mr. J. N. Sahni, Convener of the Standing 'Com¬ 
mittee of the All-India Newspaiier Editors’ Conference, 
in a statement said that the order of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment and the onler against the National Herald were 
a clear brcaib of the understanding implicit in Govem- 
m« nt of India’s announcement withdrawing the earlier 
onlnrs relating to publication of reports of Satyagraha, 
etc. Mr. Sahni said that these Provincial Governments 
had not even given time for the Provincial Committees 
to he appointed and to function. He said that after the 
emergency meeting today, instructions would be sent 
out to provincial conveners ns to the action to be taken 
by the provincial bodies.—A. P. 

But, of course, the victory remains aivictorj. 
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In 'our humble opinion, “ representatives of 
fending newspapers” ought to have given the 
assurance that they will not publish any obser¬ 
vations or news which may directly or indirectly 
hinder or frustrate war efforts and preparations, 
in fact lathing relMing to the vkir direoily or 
indirectly, including war news and news of 
war efforts. 

Of course, the non-publication of war news 
wlmld have seriously affected the sales of their 
papers for a time. They would have also lost 
for a time the direct and indirect official patron¬ 
age in the form sf advertisements. Perhaps they 
were not prepared to pay that price. But that 
was in*our humble opinion the only unbending 
course to adopt and tlie only way to real victory. 

The people of a country are at least equal 
to its Oovemincnt—oven in a subject country. 
8o, those who are in a way representatives of the 
pef)plc should be able to stand up to the repre¬ 
sentatives of Government and adopt towards 
them an uncringing, though perfectly polite, 
attitude. Tf this be not possible, the less the 
two f)arfie.s meet, the better. 

Detenus Hunger-strike News Not 
To Be Published 

The Bombay Chronicle writes : 

1’hc Bengal Gove'mment is on the war path. By an 
lixtraordinury Gazette notifieatiou, it has declared a 
“ total bun ” on the publication of news regarding hunger- 
strike of detenus m the province of Bengal. It will be 
recalled that, under a similar ban issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which was subsequently withdrawn, the 
IV'ss was allowed to give factual news about Mahatma’s, 
then impending fast. But even this small mercy is 
denied in the Bengal Government order which “pro¬ 
hibits nixsolutely ’’ any news or comment. 

The latest ukase of the Bengal Government consti¬ 
tutes a gross violation of the ‘‘Gentleman’s Agreement” 
b('tween the All-India Kditors| Conference and the 
Government of India. The Editors from distant pro¬ 
vinces, who as.scrabled in Delhi and dispersed after the 
public pronouncement of the withdrawal of the restric¬ 
tions on the Press, never for a moment thought that the 
Central Government’s recognition of the liberties of the 
Press would be nullified by Provincial Governments. 
The hair-splitting argument may be addticed that the 
withdrawal of the ban applied only to anti-war news 
and coul4 not be extended to any news. But the basic 
issue raised in Delhi Conference was the liberty of 

the Press to publish any news according to the discre¬ 
tion of the Editors. Since the Centra! Government un¬ 
grudgingly granted this demand the Editors agreed to 
what amounted to a self-imposed censorship by agreeing 
to set up Central and Provincial Committees to advise 
Press Advisers on matters relating to the Prcs.s. Though 
the Provindal Committees are not yet set up, the 
Editors have carried out their part of the contract, and 
naturally look to the Government to discharge their 
obligations. ^ 

The Indian Express and The Hindu of 
Mfidras bare also strongly criticized the Bengal 


!K)5 
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Government's action and the actiln of the tJ. P. 
Government in demanding securiiies f^m The 
National Herald of Lucknow. ' 

Individual Civil Disobedience 
Becomes British-India-Wide 

Individual Civil Disobedience, as approved 
by Mahatma Gandhi, is no longer confined to* 
any particular province of India. Many Con¬ 
gressmen and women members of the Congress 
have offered satyagraha in all the provinces of 
India. Many of them are now in jail, including 
cx-Premiers, ex-Ministers, legislators, members 
of the Congress Working Committee and of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Visva-Bharati famine Relief 

In the course of an appeal for funds to give 
relief to faniinc-striekcn people in Birbhum 
district Sjt. Rathindranath Tagore, Karma- 
Sachiva, Visva-Bharati, writes : 

The p;iddy crop ha? failed almost all over the rtis- 
frict. In some ureas there was no transplantation of 
this crop for want of rain. Where tr,anf>jTlantation 
could bo made though late in the season, giving hopes 
of some return, the crop has suffered and at places has 
even been destroyed by continued drought. 

For the same roiisons there is little prospect of 
successfid winter crops, on which people greatly depend 
for the cash they need. Sugarcane, which of late has 
become the principal cash-crop over a largo area, will 
yield a poor return, so seriously affected it is by the 
failure of rains. 

Famine stares the cultivator in the face. But the 
cla.'-s that will bo. and, in fact, is already affected the 
most, fe the land-less labour which depends for its liveli¬ 
hood on wages, in kind and cash, earned in the various 
ngricullurai oper.itions including harvesting. The cm- 
j>loyment normally found in the rice mills, of which a 
large number exist in this area, will also be inevitably 
curtailed. 

.Scarcity of water in the district is causing great 
apijrehen.Mon. I'he main sources of water are the numer¬ 
ous tanks; but those the rains failed to fill. At place.s 
the little water available is being u.sed up in a frantic 
effort to save what little can be saved of the standing 
paddy crop, .‘scarcity of water both for man and beast 
in the dry months will cause the greatest suffering. 
Want of fodder and water will take inconceivable toll 
of cattle, agriculturist’s only capibit. * • 

To add to the misery of the people malaria in a 
virulent form has made its appearance in many parts 
of the district. The effect will be apalling on people 
in the ({rip of a famine. 

There is little doubt that the famine which is upon 
us will be not only severer Iwyond measure than the 
famine-of 1935-36 but of a much longer duration. 

Once again I appeal on behalf of the ViaviS-Bharati 
to all to come to our aid in a gcnerou.s measure, so that 
we may serve the distressed on as wide a scale as our , 
joint resources would allow. 

ContribiAions should be ear-marked and sent to the 
Karma-Sachiva, Visva-Bharati. Santiniketan, or to the 
Artha-Sachiva. Visva-Bharati, 6/3. Dwarkanath 'Tagore 
Lane, Jorasanko, Calcutta. * 
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• Amounts hoilcver small will be gratefully received. 
All remitivnees will be acknowledged. 

The ftrorkers of the Rural Reconstruction 
Department have for the present begun to help 
the needy people of 60 villages from four centres. 
■"If more funds be made available to them the 
field of work will be extended, as almost the 
ivliole district is affected. The work of relief is 
notVonfined 1o the mere giving of doles. Rope 
making, husking of rice, re-excavation of tanks 
and similar other work have been giving remu¬ 
nerative employment to many men and women. 

Unijorvi ScieMific Tertninology For 
Modern Indian Languages 

In our last Septentbe.r issue, ])age 260, we 
wrote a note on “Uniform Scientific Termino¬ 
logy for Modern Indian Languages.” In that 
note Ave wrote, among other things, that tlic 
Central Advisory Board of Edueation in India 
had appointed a. Committee to examine the ques¬ 
tion in detail, consisting of 8 members, whose 
names we printed, with power lo co-opt. We 
pointed out. without meaning any disrespect to 
the members, that the Committee does not contain 
a superfluity of scientific men with special 
knowledge of one or more of the principal modem 
languages of India. There is no Bengali-speak¬ 
ing scientist or linfmist in it. There is, similarly, 
no Marathi-speaking, or Gujarati-speaking, or 
Tamil-speaking scientist or linguist in it, and so 
on. As the Committee has the power to co-opt, 
we thought that power had been given to be 
exercised. But we do not know if any new mem¬ 
ber has been added to it by co-option. 

The Committee was to meet at Hyderabad 
fDeccan) in the first week of October last. Per¬ 
haps it met. But its proceedings are not before 
•u8. 

We are indebted to The Leader for a learned 
note on the subject prepared by Dr. Pandit 
Amaranatha Jha. Vice-Chancellor of the Allaha¬ 
bad University, for the Scientific Terminology 
Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. He has come to the following 
conclusion : 

While scientific term.« derived from Sanskrit will be 
intelligible to a very large proportion of Indians, it can¬ 
not be overlooked that an important aectiont of the 
population will be more at home with words of Arabic 
or Persian origin. The attempt to compel either s^tion 
to adopi one set of terms baaed either on Sanskrit on 
the one hCnd or an Arabic-Peraian on the other will 
arouse bitter controversies. It is not possible that in 
► all sciences all tne terms can be derived from thpse 
sources. The attempt to confine newly-coined terms to 
Sanskrit or to Arabic will cjiuae commnnal discord. 
English terms are now in use in India and will continue 
td,be understood and used by all engaged on advanced 
scientific work. The adoption of these terms will prevent 


waste of energy and time in the atteibpt to invent their 
Indian equivalents. These English terms are practicalv 
ly the .same in every European language and a know¬ 
ledge of these enables one to follow the scientific books 
and journals published abroad. 

For all these reasons, it is advisable to adopt 
English terminology in all scicntilc writings in all Indian 
languages. „ 

Wc do not agree. 

In a modern Indian language in books, perio¬ 
dicals, bulletins and the like, dealing wjth 
advanced scientific knowledge and research, pie 
adoption of European terminology may be advis¬ 
able and convenient. But ^even if such 
terminology be adopted it has 'to be explained 
in the Indian language or its newly • coined 
Indian synonym given. For we are to assume 
that the books, etc., in question arc meant to be 
understood even by those who do not know any 
European language. In fact, speaking from our 
knowledge of Bengali periodicals, we may say 
that they publish many articles on advanced 
scientific subjects, whidh find at least some 
I'cadii’s who do not know English. If we are to 
presume tliut all readers of Indian vernacular 
pci'iodicals know English and English scientifi*- 
tc'rniinology, why then write in the vernaculars 
at all on scientific subjects ?—we may as well 
leave all such literate persons to gain their 
knowledge of science from English publications. 

The great mass of vernacular scientific 
writings are not those dealing with ad¬ 
vanced scientific topics but those whidii are 
to be found in vernacular .seioitifie text¬ 
books, scientific magazine articles, etc. Jxmg 
befoi'c any glossaries of vernacular scientific 
words were compiled and published in book 
form, these publications used numerous verna¬ 
cular scTentific words, either in use from before 
or coined by the writers. Speaking from our 
knowledge of Bengali we may say that, long 
befon? the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and the 
Calcutta University published their glossaries, 
Rammohun Roy, i^jendralala Mitra, Akshay 
Kumar Datta, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Jadu- 
nath Mukherjee, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
Praphulla Chand Ray and others used or coined 
such vernacular scientific words. In the seven¬ 
ties of the last century wc read at school Bengali 
text-books in physics, botany, chemistry, hygiene, 
physical geography, etc., containing numerous 
such, words. Are they now to be discarded in 
favour of their English equivalents ? 

The case of Bengali is not unique. In other 
vernaculars like Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, etc., 
the case must be the same. 

A litterateur of international reputation 
like Rabindranath Tagore has used only a very 
few English scientific words in his «6cientv|Qic 
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primer Vkva-panchaya ( “Introduction to the 
JJniverse ”), the other sucto words being already 
those in ui^e and some coined by him. 

As regards the question of taking or coining 
words from Sanskrit or from Arabic-Pergian, 
linguistic communalism is, no doubt, rampant 
aqiong those whose mother-tongue is Hindi- 
Urdu-Hindustani. The efforts of the Congress 
to create a ‘ new ’ language called Hindustani 
lias unintentionally supplied fuel to the 
fir^ of linguistic fanaticism. Such fanaticism 
was not rampant among those w'hose mother- 
tongue is Beng^i ;—it is not so rampant even 
now. Wfi cannot speak for the future. And it 
is to be remembered that Bengal contains a 
larger number of Muslims than any other single 
province. We presume there is no serious oppo¬ 
sition to taking or coining scientific words from 
.Sanskrit in Maharashtra, Andhra, Gujarat. 
Tamil-land, Kerala, Assam, Orissa, etc. 

Sanskrit is the ancient language of India, 
Arabic or Persian is not. No vernacular spoken 
by Indian Muslims in any province is derived 
from Arabic or Persian, though they may \ise 
many Arabic and Persian words, as Hindus, too, 
do, though to a lesser extent. 

The original Old Testament, part of the 
.scripture of Christians, and the scripture of 
Jews, is in Hebrew. But the Christians in 
Europe and America do not take or coin their 
scientific terminology from Hebrew*. Even the 
Jews in England, America, France, Germany, 
Russia, etc., among whom there have been and 
are many famous scientists, have never attemp¬ 
ted to Hebraize Englisli, French, German, 

Russian,.scientific terminology. It is not 

too much to expect educated Muslims to be as 
reasonable as the Christians and Jews. 

Science has made the greatest progress 
among the European peoples and peoples of 
European stock in America. That is a very 
cogent reason why all who, outside Europe and 
America, wish to be acquainted with or do re¬ 
search work in higher science should be 
acquainted with Europen scientific terminology. 
But that is no reason why European terminolo^ 
should’be imported and adopted wholesale in 
non-European • languages. The cogent reason 
that we have spoken of is as cogent in China and 
Japan as it is in India. It would be instruc¬ 
tive and interesting, therefore, to know how the 
Chinese and the Japanese have solved th<‘ 
problem of scientific terminology. 

Mahatma Gandhi Better 

• WardhaVjanj, Nov. 28. 

Inquiries made in Rewagram show that Mahatni.i 
Gandhi feeb better today.-—il. P. 

M • 


Lady Honoured for Resear^^s 
in Astrophysics , 

Mra. Bibha Majumdar, M.A., P.RB., Professor of 
Mathematics, Victoria Institution, Calcutta, has been 
awarded the Mouat Medal by the Calcutta University 
for her searches on Astrophysics. The work was car- 
ried out during the last two years after she bad obtained 
the Prcmchand Roychand studentship in 1937. She ts 
the first lady to obtain thb distinction of the Univ^it)^ 
by scientific researches. 

Women’s Fundamental Rights 

'Hie reconamendations of the sub-committee 
appointed by the National Planning Committee 
to go into the question of Woman’s Role in 
Planned Economy have been published. Some of 
these are reproduced below with our full support. 

(a) In a plannetl society, woman’s place shall be 
equal to that of man. Equal status, equal opportunities, 
and equal resiionsibilities shall be tlic guiding principles 
lo regulate the status of woman whatever the basis of 
f-ociety in the Plan; 

(b) Woman shall not be excluded from any sphe e 
of work merely on the ground of her sex; 

(c) Marriage shall not be a condition precedent to 
the enjoyment of full and equal civil status and social 
and economic rights by woman; 

(d) The State shall consider the individual ns the 
l)a.sic social unit and plan accordingly. 

Woman sliall have the right to vote, to represent, 
and to hold public office, on the same teitn-s as man. 
There shall be joint-electorates, based on adult fran- 
chise, for both men and women, for election to political 
bodies, including self-governing institutions. 

An identical standard of morality, which harmonises 
social welfare with individual freedom, should be accept¬ 
ed for both man and woman, and should guide legisla¬ 
tion and social convention. 

The principle of equal wages for equal work shall 
be granted practical recognition in such a manner that 
it does not create ttnemployment or bar employment 
to women. 

Woman sliall not, as a matter of policy, be excluded 
from any industry or occupation. In the event of any 
legislation or development causing the exclusion cf 
women from any occupation and thus lending to their 
unemployment, steps should be taken by the State to 
rrovidc for their being absorbed in other occupations. 

For purposes of recruitment and co-ordination ol 
labour .supply in different occupations, a system of 
labour exchange.* should be established. 

Trade TTnions .should consist of both men and 
women workers. There should be no .«eparrfte trad# 
unions fur women. Statistics of trade union member¬ 
ship should include information about women and young 
persons on their registers. 

Woman's work in the home, as well as nor work on 
the famfly land, tKough not easy lo recognise in terms 
of money value, is an essential contribution to the 
social wealth of the State (eommunily); and shall be 
fully recognised as such. The agOTegate of sqpiat wealth 
under Planned Economy will include all kinds of work, 
whether recognised in money value or not. • 

.4 uniform Civil Code shall be enacted applicable 
to all citiseng of India. This should be based on the 
fundamental principle of quality as between man and 
woman. luring the transition period, it should appb' 
to those who choose to accept it. Those who are tin- 
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able to subscriUt to this Code, may continue to be 
goveme(^by th«f personal law. Where, however, any¬ 
thing in Ibis personal law affects the woman’s position 
adversely, immediate attempt i^ould be made to 
remedy tJiis, 

We have no hesitation in endorsing their views and 
' cannot but appreciate their realistic attitude ns expressed 
in the lost para. 

•Finance Bill Passed by Subservient 
Council Of State 

As anticipated, the Central Council of State, 
which contains a pcmianent majority of official 
and nominated members, has passed the 
“ certified ” Finance Bill by a majority of votes. 

Reorganisation of Supply Department 
For Promoting' Indian Industries 

On the 26th November Iwst the Council of 
State, at New Delhi, passed Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru’s resolution recommending that 

Knrly steps be taken to secure that the Supply 
Deijwtiuent is so organized as to safeguard and promote 
Indian industry by 

(a) The employment to important posts of an ade¬ 
quate number of Indians drawn from the services and 
from businctx organisations; 

(W Proper administrative control of the different 
sections of the department; and 

(c) Enforcing the policy clearly laid down in regard 
to the development of Indian indihstries when the Indian 
Stores Department was constituted. 

The Indian public will wait to see how 
and when this recommendation is given effect to. 

Importing Muslim Officers From 
Outside In Hyderabad and Bhopal 

The States* People for November 17 last 
writes : 

We hear strange stories about the incredible ease 
with which certain States cultivate this habit of import¬ 
ing outsiders. In tne premier State of Hyderabad, the 
practice of importing graduates of (he Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity and high placed University men of Bihar and U. P. 
has gone on to such a degree that a new distinction has 
come into being called the Mulkis and the Gyar Mulkis. 
In Bhopal, we are told lJ>at the ))ractice of importing 
Mussalman officers from outside has gone beyond all 
limits of toleration and has ])rovided a subject of com¬ 
plaint by both the Hindus and Muslims alike. This 
importation except when adopted for unchallengable 
•rcasonsf is apt to create subtle jealousies in the minds 
of the i)eoplo which override even those communal 
biases which are the one main cnus(> of all jealousy in 
public life. 

Massacre of Political Prisoners , 
in Rumania Bbbun. Nov. 27. 

The cx-Rumannian Premier, Genera! Argnsianu and 
cx-Mifiistgr of Public Security Marinescu were among 
the 64 Rum ani an political prisoners shot at 01-30 today 
(Wl^dnestlay) by legionaries in the military prison at 
Jilavy, according to a Bucharest dispatch to the German 
News Agency. , 

A RevENOB 

, . The wholesale shooting of prominent political pri- 
atoera in Humania reported from Berlin today (Wed¬ 


nesday) appears without doubt as an act of revenge for 
the repressive measures applied under ex-King Carol^ 
reign against subversive activities of Iron Guards,— 
Reuter. 

Closing of Paris and Leyden 
Universities and Repression 
of Students • . 

London, Nov. 28. 

The Paris University has been closed following de¬ 
monstrations by students in which German troops in¬ 
tervened. * * 

Five hundred Paris students have been sent to 
concentration camps in Germany and others deported 
to unoccupied France following recent riots, according 
to information received in IVee Fre&ch circles from the 
French Frontier. The demonstrations were reported to 
have begun on Armistice Day, November 11. 

The students formed a procession led by youths 
carrying two ipoles. In French two poles are “ Deux 
Gaules” pronounced the same as the name of the Free 
French leader. The demonstrators attempted to eject 
Germans from a well-known cafe in Montparnasse where¬ 
upon German troops inlervened and restored order but 
not before eleven students were killed. 

LEarDBN University Cu).sbd 

Following the closing of the Paris University comes 
the news that the ancient Univemity of Leyden (Hol¬ 
land), which was founded by William of Orange in 1576 
h.is been completely shut down by the Nazi Commissar 
for administration and justice. 

An Araersterdam message to the German News 
Agency .S!iy.« that the reason for closing was that “ stu¬ 
dents sided with the Jews ” over some new anti-Jewish 
rf^ulations and absented themselves from College for 
48 hours. 

The regulations over which the trouble arose bar . 
Jews from holding any public office "in the inten^sts 
of public order." Though Leyden University in modem 
time.s has been primarily celebrated for its teaching 
in Law and Medicine it is also noted for the National 
Institute of East Indian languages which is connected 
with it and for the valuable work of its Egyptian and 
Indian Departments. In pre-war years its students num¬ 
bered around ‘welve hundred.— Revlcr. 

To Our Readers 

With the present issue THE MODERN 
REVIEW completes thirty-four years of uninter¬ 
rupted publication under t!he same editorship. 

Many wish to see in what they read only a 
reflection of the views of the Party to which they 
belong. But we hope llhere are also many others 
who desire to be acquainted with independent 
opinions like those which are presented to them 
in this journal. 

We acknowledge the great imjwrtance of 
Politics, to which sufficient space is given in this 
Review. But due importance is also given in 
it to Art, Science, Industry, Economics, Litera¬ 
ture, etc.. Reviews of books hf competent 
authorities are one of its features.' ^productions 
of works of Art constitute another feature. 

We hope all our readers will help us to widen 
the circle of our supporters and fHends, 







ACRICULTURAL MARKETING IN INDU 

/ 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS, M.sc.,.ph.D. 


AGwdtLTURAL marketing forms an important 
part of the Indian national economy. Next to 
production, marketing is in fact the most impor¬ 
tant qu^tion of agriculture. Even in the 
self-sufficing village economy, the cultivator has 
to sell a part of his produce for the payment of 
rent and interest and for the purchase of live¬ 
stock, implements, seeds and necessaries of life 
other than foodstuffs. But with the rise of 
national and international economy, and 
especially with the increasing standard of living, 
which requires a much larger variety of good.s 
and services than can be produced on the farm, 
the need for exchange economy and market pro¬ 
duction has become increasingly important in 
agriculture. 


Besides non-food crops, commercial crops 
include large quantities of food crops, which ara 
sold both in the domestic and foreign mar%ete|. 
Since by far the largest part of the internal trade 
in agricultural product takes place in the lobal 
market, no statistical data are available as to 
its volume, except for the figures for the import 
and export trade in some of these products, by 
rail and river, between different trade blocks. 
The triennial import or export trade, for instance, 
of certain impdrtant agricultural products 
between these blocks amounted to 172*87 
million maunds in the threesyears ending 1935-36, 
as shown below. It is also seen that rice is the 
loading commercial crop in the internal trade 
and is closely followed by oil-seeds.“ 


Commercial Crops 

There is a growing tendency in Indian 
agriculture to specialise in market production, as 
indicated by the fact that between 1900-01 and 
1936-37, while the area under food crops rose 
from 191 million acres to 271 million acres or 
by 14 per cent., that under non-food crops, which 
arc produced mainly for the market, rose from 
33 million acres to 61 million acres or by 55 per 
cent.^ 

The gradual commercialisation of agriculture 
has a great si^ificance for the national economy 
of India :—First, the comparative decrease in 
area devoted to food crops in the face of the 
growing population implies the increasing effi¬ 
ciency of agriculture in India, as has been the 
case in most other industrially advanced 
countries. Secondly, it implies a rising standard 
of living among the cultivators, as they produce 
not only for mere subsistence or household con¬ 
sumption but also for purchasing commodities 
other than foodstuffs. Finally, the production 
of exchangeable commodities for the market, 
which is the basis of modern industrial society, 
requires better seeds and crops and higher 
qualities of the products, greater care in grading 
and packing, constant touch with the market 
conditions and bargaining ability for higher 
profits, all «of which add to the efficiency of the 
cultivator and to the productivity of the land. 

1. AgrvMltvrai Statistics of India, 1916-17 and 
1996 ^ 7 . 
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Movements oe Certain Agricultural Products bt Rail 
AND River bctwebn different Trade Buicks op India.* 

(Triennial Avfjiaok, 1934-36). 


Article Imports Exports 

(million mds.) (million mds.) 


Rice 

41-70 

41-70 

Wheat 

22-73 

22-73 

Sugar 

17-18 

17-18 

Oilseeds 

40-42 

40-42 

Cotton (raw) 

21-86 

21-86 

Jute (raw) 

28-83 

28-83 

• Total 

172-87 

172-87 


Agricultural products are also the most 
important articles of India’s foreign trade, and 
help not only in tfhc payment of India’s home 
charges,® interest for foreign debt, and profit on 

2. The tenn " commercial crops'' used by the 
Indian Agricultural Statistics for non-food crops is moi^; 
or leas arbitrary inasmuch as “commercial crops” in¬ 
clude large quantities of food crops as indicated by the 
table below. 

• Compiled from Statistical Abstract, for British 
India, 1988, Table No. 275. The trade blocks are several 
Provinces, States, Ports and Cities, the trades between 
which are regularly rccordtid. Each quota of import 
trade has its equivalent quota of export tn\^e^ though 
the destinations of the different items forming the total 
quota .are not the same. • 

3. Expenditure for maintaining a part of the 

administration of the Government of India in England. 
The British tlovemment has recently undertaken the 
charge of the India Office. . . •. 
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forefgr investmrnt, but also in the payment of 
most other commodities imported from abroad. 
For instance, out of a total triennial export trade 
valued at Rs. 168-6 crores in three years ending 
1937-38, the value of that in agricultural products 
,amounted to Rs. 109-48 crores, that is, about 
69-5 per cent. The most important commercial 
crop in India is cotton, the value of which 
dmoynts to more than one-fifth of the total value 
of all the products exported. Of other important 
articles of export, the chief are tea, forming one- 
eighth, and jute and oil seeds, each forming one- 
twelfth part of India's foreign trade, as shown 
in the table below. 

('hihf Aoricultural -Extorts from British India.* 
(Tkiknnial Average from 1035-36 to 1937-38). 


VttlUG 


Products 

Volume 




(1,000 

Total 



tons) 

(Crores 

Percentage 



of Rs.) 

of total 

All commodities 


168-5 

100-00 

Cotton (raw and waste) 

603 

35-27 

21-2 

Tea (million lb.s.) 

319 

21-52 

12-8 

Jute (raw) 

779 

14-39 

8-5 

Oilseeds 

932 

14-32 

8-4 

Food grains 

609 

6-60 

3-9 

Hides and .skins (raw) 

47 

4-44 

2-6 

Wool (raw) (million llxs.) 

46 

2-53 

1-5 

Miscellaneous 


10-19 

6-0 

Total 

— 

109-48 

69-5 


India also imports certain agricultural 
products from abroad which averaged in value 
for the three years ending 1937-38, for instance, 
• Rs. 13-69 crores in grain, pulse and flour, Rs. 
1-78 crore in spices, and Rs. 1-50 crores in fruits 
and vegetables. Only a few years ago, India 
also imported a large quantity of sugar, which 
amounted to 937,000 tons valued at Rs. 13-77 
crores in 1929-30, but declined to 9,000 tons, 
valued .at Rs. 0-17 crores, in 1937-38.^ 

Transport Systems 

The first question of agricultural marketing 
is that of transport facilitie-*, which are supplied 
by various systems of roads, railways and steam¬ 
ships.* By the end of 1935-36 India had 43,118 
miles of railways, 82,284 miles of metalled roads, 

♦Compiled from Review of the Trade of India, 
Ta^Ie No. 24. Excluding Burmr. 

4. Compiled from Review of the Trade of India, 
y iWT-SS, pp. 7-8, 23, 103. 


and 224,433 miles of non-metalled roads, giving 
an average figure of 19 ifiiles per 100 Square 
miles of the territory as compared with 77 miles 
in Germany.® The importance, of transport 
systems cannot be over-emphasised, as they help 
not only in the marketing of the produce in the 
neighbouring or distant markets, but also serve 
to connect the village, the town and the ofitside 
world, thus broaddening the cultivator’s social 
outlook and raising his standard of life, and 
creating in him a greater desire for productivity. 

The roads are of the highest importance'Isk 
agricultural development. The existing roads in 
India may be classified under stverai headings, 
namely, (1) the national; (2) the provincial; 
(3) the district, and (4) the village. A Road 
Development Committee has been appointed by 
the Government of India for the reconstruction 
and repair of national roads. National roads 
are provincial subjects and under the charge of 
the Public Works Department. The roads of 
local importance arc generally under the admins- 
tration of the local bodies or district boards. 
Village roads in all provinces are the concern 
of the villagers, and the result in that most of 
the villages have no roads except mere tracks, 
which cannot be used except in the di-y season.' 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture recom¬ 
mended a liberal grant-in-aid by the Ijocal 
Government for the construction and improve¬ 
ment of village roads. In some provinces, road 
boards have been established as advisory bodies, 
and in the Punjab these boards have a wider 
function of an ordered programme for road 
development. But most of them meet with 
financial difficulties. On 2nd March, 1940, the 
Standing Committee for Roads approved the 
grant of Rs. 10 lakhs to Provincial Governments 
for road improvement.® 

The most important systems of transport in 
modern times are the railways, especially in a 
vast country like India. From the very begin¬ 
ning, the railways have been doing public utility 
services in India, and have received Government 
help. In guaranteeing financial help or profit, 
the Government had, however, reserved the right 
of purchasing the railways at the end of stipula¬ 
ted periods, and, as a result, the Government of 
India acquired the ownership of three-fourths 
and the direct management of over two-fifths of 
the total route mileage by 1935-36.'^ 

5. Statiatical Abstract for British India, 1938, 
Tables Nos. 223 and 232; Statesman’s Yearbook, 1938. 

6. Indian Information, 15th March, IMO, p. 187. 

7. Report of the Railway Board on Indian Railways, 
1935-36 Vol. II, pp. 8 and 9, The Government of India 
owned 31,783 miles and managed 19,133 miles of railways, 
on 31st March, 1936. 
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As far as marketing facilities are concerned, 
,tbe transport system, including both roads and 
railways, involves several problems, namely, 
(1) the increase in route mileage of both roads 
and railways; (2) the co-ordination of railway 
services with those of motor vehicles, buliock- 
carts/ind river boats; (3) the increasing facilities 
fbr the transport of perishable products such as 
fruits, vegetables and milk for the local and 
pational markets; (4) the adjustment of the 
• railway fare to the needs of agricultural market¬ 
ing; and (5) provision for village roads and for 
their connection with marketing centres. 

. • MsyrHODs of Exchange 

There are several methods by which exchange 
of agricultiual products takes place : (1) the 

local market or weekly bazar, in which by far 
the largest quantity of agricultural products are 
bought and sold; (2) the local grain dealer or 
moneylender or bania, who often buys the sur¬ 
plus produce of agriculture from the village for 
a wider market; (3) the local market for special 
products, e.g., for cattle; (4) the itinerant buyers, 
who, either on thoir own account or on that of 
their employers, go around in agricultural 
centres and collect local produce for a distant 
market; and (5) the commercial centres where 
the large-scale merchant keeps his establishment 
for buying the local products and the cultivators 
from surrounding villages bring their surplus 
goods. 

None of the*e exchange systems is satisfac¬ 
tory to the cultivator, however important they 
may be in the agricultural economy of the 
country as it exists today, inasmuch as they do 
not offer fair prices and sufficient inducement 
for greater production, nor do they call for better 
quantities of goods. Moreover, the success in 
marketing depends upon several factor.^, such 
as (1) information regarding marketing condi¬ 
tions; (2) standardisation of weights and 
measures; and (3) the standardisation of the 
produce regarding purity or quality, all of which 
are more or less lacking at present. 

The absence of any information on market 
conditions is* a great handicap to the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural marketing in mosf of the 
provinces. The inability to read and write on 
the part of the cultivator ^stands in bis way of 
getting any real information on the market. 
While sleps are being taken to remedy the defect 
of illiteracy by spreading compulsory education, 
radio diffusion is at present being applied, though 
to a very limited eid;ent, for spreading market 
news, as it has become one of the important 


nfethods of diffusion of other kMwledge kf the 
rural districts. •. > 

I 

Weights and measures in India from 
province to province and even from to 

village, and this is a great handicap for the deve¬ 
lopment of agricultural marketing. The'* 
Government of India appointed a committee to 
investigate the subject as early as 1913^ but no 
action was taken. The Royal Commisiod on 
Agriculture recommended that Government of 
India should again undertake an investigation 
with the object of standardisation of weights and 
measures throughout India and should lay down 
the general principles to which Provincial 
Governments should adhere so far as Ihis is 
possible without undue interference with the 
trade or custom of any locality. 

The lack of grading of the produce and 
even the adulteration of crops are still among 
other great hindrances to the development of 
agricultural marketing. Some of the agricultural 
products suffer from both, e.g., bad mixing of 
cotton, bad grading of cotton, bad retting of 
jute, dirt and dust in Indian hemp, and exces¬ 
sive moisture in oil seed^, all of which lower the 
quality of the produce itself. Organisations 
among the buyers might be helpful in checking 
the adulteration and securing improved quality 
uf the produce, but it is not practicable inasmuch 
as a large quantity of goods is exported to 
foreign countries. The most effective measures 
for improving the quality of the produce are the 
control by agricultural and co-operative depart¬ 
ments which should lay down a standard grade 
for each marketable product and educate the 
cultivator to achieve this standard. 


Organisation of Marketing * 

As regards the organisation of marketing, 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture recom¬ 
mended the establishment of regulated markets 
for agricultural produce, the beginning of which 
had already been made in Berar and ^Bombay 
for the exchange of cotton crops by the’Bombfty 
Cotton Marketing Act of 1927. The Commission 
recommended the establishment of regulated 
markets for all crops throughout the country, 
and also that the markets should be controlled 
and managed by a raariseting committee con¬ 
sisting of the representatives of the* actual 
cultivators and co-operative societies in ^areas 
served by the market, and even an official of. 
the Agricultural Department, if necessary, should 
form an e’ssential part of any ordered plan of 
agricultural development. As in Berar and 
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BonlU<iy, the crnetitution of the market should 
be regulated by special legislation. 

For implementing these recommendations, 
two marketing Bills are under consideration by 
the Banbay and United Provinces Assemblies. 
^Tho Bombay Bill proposes the repeal of the old 
"Act and provision of better regulation^ for buy¬ 
ing and selling of all agricultural produce, 
Including cotton. The United Provinces Bill 
follows similar lines and also proposes the regu¬ 
lation of smaller markets. Both of them 
provide for the setting up of a marketing 
committee composed mostly of the growers of 
the produce and traders in Ihe market, which is 
meant to be a body corporate administering the 
fimd and exercising powers conferred on it for 
regulating trade transactions, .settling disputes, 
etc.® 

The Royal Commission strongly recom¬ 
mended the appointment by the Government of 
an export market officer to the staff of Agricul¬ 
tural Departments in all major provinces, whose 
special duties should be to organise market 
survt^ys and to examine the working of the 
regulated market, and also to make recommen¬ 
dations for improvements wherever necessary. 
The Central Banking Enquiry Committee of 
1929-31 supported the recommendations of the 
Commission and also pointed out the need of a 
central agency to co-ordinate these marketing 
activities. In 1935, the Government of India 
gave effect to these recommendations and 
appointed a central marketing staff and gave 
financial assistance to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments for the appointment of similar staffs. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research also 
granted Rs. 10 lakhs, spread over five years, to 
meet part of the cost of provincial marketing 
.staffs. 

The agricultural marketing staff of the 
Central Government consists of an agricultural 
marketing adviser and six senior and 12 assis¬ 
tant marketing officers. Besides, there are also 
47 marketing officers in the British provinces 
and 36 in Indian States. Their work may be 
summarised in the following ways: (1) 
investigation or a close survey throughout the 
country of the most important commodities in 
crops and live-stock products; and (2) report on 
each commodity, describing the methods of 
marketing and trade, and statistics relating to 
grades,* containers, packing and improvement. 

The organisation of agricultural marketing 
, forms at present a special subject of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. Surveys have 

8. The Servmit of India, 24th August, 1939, pp. 
4f4-16. 


already been begun in regard to rice, wheat, 
linseed, groundnut, tobacco, fruit, millets, eggs, 
live-stock, and hides and skins, and also in respect 
of markets and fairs and co-o^rative marketing. 
A company has been formed for the erection of 
cold-storage depots at several places in Northern 
India; and certain experimental grading and 
packing stations have also been established for 
hides, fruits (e.g., oranges, plums and grapes), 
and eggs in several places. Moreover, an 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) 
Act was passed by the Government of India in 
1937, and rules have been made prescribing 
grades, designations and standdrds of quality 
for tobacco, oranges, ^apes, eggs, and hides and 
skins. A bulletin giving the prices, stocks and 
movements of wheat, linseed and rice is com¬ 
piled at Delhi and broadcast in Urdu and 
English on Sunday evenings and published in 
the press on Mondays. 

Another important method of facilitating 
agricultural marketing is to establish co-opera¬ 
tive societies for the sale of each product and 
to teach the cultivator the actual process of 
grading and packing. Madras, Bengal, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces have co¬ 
operative sale societies for such products as 
paddy, jute, sugar and ghee (clarified butter). 
The most successful co-operative marketing in 
India is being carried on in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency where the cotton growers in Gujarat and 
Karnatak have been successful in marketing 
their crops and have derived advantages from 
the control of fraud, the insurance of the produce 
against risk of fire, prompt payment of sale 
proceed.?, financial accomodation till the produce 
is sold, information of daily price fluctuations 
in the Bombay market, and supply of gunnies and 
genuine and certified seeds. The cotton sale 
societies of Surat have recently combined in a 
federation and in undertaking a cotton ginning 
factoiy. Among other sale societies in Bombay, 
mention must be made of those for gur 
(unrefined sugar), tobacco, chillies, paddies, 
onions and arecanut.® 

Pbicbs and Pboftts 

An important factor in the economic wel¬ 
fare of a country is the price level of its most 
important commercial products. The movement 
of prices affects different classes of the people 
differently, and altihough falling agricultural 
prices may be directly beneficial to non-agricul- 
tural classes, they have an adverse effect upon 


9. Indian Yearbook 1988-39, p. 414. 
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agricultural classes and their purchasing power 
. and affect ultimately other industries and 
industrial classes, especially in a country like 
India, where tiie bulk of the population is direct¬ 
ly or indirectly dependent upon agriculture for 
its livelihood. 

. The sharp fall in agricultural prices, which 
began in 192^29 and affected the whole world, 
has had a worse effect upon agricultural 
countries than upon industrial countries 
TJie average wholesale prices for all 
classes of goods, for instance, fell more rapidly 
and sharply iiL India than in the United States 
and the United Kingdom, where, as compared 
with the pricM of 1929 as base, the index numbers 
were respectively 69*3 and 75*0 in 1933 and 
90-6 and 95-2 in 1937, while in India it was 
61'7 in 1933 and 72*3 in 1937. In other words, 
as compared with those of the United States 
and United Kingdom, the index numbers of the 
wholesale prices in India were respectively 7*6 
and 13-3 points lower in 1933 and 18-3 and 22-9 
points lower in 1937.“ 

The extent of the agricultural depression in 
India is best indicated by the index numbers 
of the prices of cereals, pulses, oil-seeds, jute 
and cotton, and hides and skins, as shown below, 
and it will be seen that as compared with 1914, 
the price level rose by 39 per cent, in 1928 and 
gradually declined from 1929 onwards, though 
not without some fluctuations. As compared 
with 1928, the agricultural prices had decreased 
by more than one-half in 1933 and althou^i 
there has been some recovery since then, the 
price level was only slightly over one-half in 
1937. 


10. Review oj the Trade of India, 1936-37, p. 21; 
1937-38, p. 69. 


Variations in tub Prices or AoR^iuTORAb BH&ucts 
IN British India, lOaiw.* 

(Prices in July 1914=100} • 

Baw Raw Hides A All 

Year Cereals Pulses Oilseed Jute Cotton Skins Products 


July 


1914 100 
Annufll 
Average 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 • 

1928 

133 

157 

142 

100 

167 

134 

139 

1929 

125 

152 

155 

95 

146 

113 

132 

1930 

120 

119 

127 

63 

91 

87 

101 

1931 

78 

89 

82 

49 

83 

67 

74 

1932 

68 

92 

76 

45 

92 

50 

70 

1933 

66 

84 

74 

41 

80 

59 

67 

1934 

69 

84 

94 

39' 

73 

51 

68 

1935 

75 

85 , 

107 

50 

78 

59 

74 

1936 

79 

77 

101 

50 

89 

70 

78 

1937 

77 

89 

115 

56 

89 

81 

84 

1938 

72 

88 

106 

57 

67 

64 

77 


The slump in agricultural prices has a 
threefold effect upon India :—^first, the decrease 
in agricultural profit or income over and above 
rent and interest as well 'as in the purchasing 
power of the cultivators, thus retarding the 
development of other industries and affecting 
their moral and material welfare; secondly, the 
increase in the debt liability and decrease in the 
borrowing capacity of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion, interfering with the flow of capital into 
agricultural production; and finally, the reduc¬ 
tion in the national income and India’s credit 
in the international market, as indicated by the 
fall in the value of India’s imports from Rs. 263 
crorcs in 1928-29 to Rs. 117 crores in 1933-34, 
although this value rose to Rs. 137 crores in 
1935-36.“ 

* Indian Trade Journal, 14th September, 1939, p. 1449. 

11. Refers to niornhandise only. Cf. Statistical 
Abstract for British India, 1938, Table No. 258. 




AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN BOMBAY 

By Sir M. VISVESVARAYA 


Jhb question of the establ’shinent of an 
Automobile Factory in Bombay was first mooted 
in the year 1934. In the first half of the follow¬ 
ing- year, several consultations and conferences 
took place, and at a meeting of representative 
citizens hold in “ Bombay HoU'e,” Fort, 
Bombay, on April 5, 1935, under the chairman¬ 
ship of the late Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, it was 
resolved that all necessary preliminary 
investigations should be undcrttiken with a view 
to start the industry at an early daU;. 

The purpose of this note is to answ’er 
enquiries which are frequently received about 
this project, to explain what jirogress has been 
made so far, and what further action or facilities 
are needed for an early start. 

Investigation in Foreign Countries 

k 

2. The first step to take in this matter, 
after the Bombay meeting in April, 1935, was 
for some one to visit foreign factories where the 
industry flourished in full vigour, consult recog¬ 
nised experts, and frame and submit a report 
to the promoters. This responsibility in the 
ab-cnce of better arrangements fell to my share. 
I accordingly left Bombay for Europe on 6th 
June, 1935. 

In the course of my travels, a large number 
of automobile factories in Europe and America 
were visited, and the directors, managers or 
technical experts of a good many of them were 
•interviewed. Those visited in England included 
the Morris Motors at Oxford, the Austin Motor 
Co., Ltd., in Birmingham, the Dagenham Ford 
Motor Works, Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., and a 
number of smaller factories in Coventiy. The 
principal works visited in Europe were the 
"Jiat,”*"Lancia ” and “Spa ” in Turin (Italy), 
Skoda Works at Prague and a few other 
establishments manufacturing motor car machi¬ 
nery and parts near Berlin (Germany). A 
number of experts connected with the industry 
were interviewed chiefly in Rome and Berlin on 
t'he conJ:inent; and in London, Birmingham and 
Coventry,*in England. 

In the United States of America, most of 
• the,principal motor car works in Detroit, inclu¬ 
ding those of the Ford Motor Company, the 
Chiysler Corporation, the Packard Car Company, 
tlie Hudsbn Motor Car Company and other 


factories were visited; and also a factory, which 
made body building plant, in Philadelphia. 

Report after the Investigation 

0 

3. While the responsibility for views 
expressed in my reports are my own, I must 
express my indebtedness to several well-known 
leaders in the industry for sympathetic )advice 
and encouragement. Among those may be 
mentioned Sir Herbert Austin (now Lord 
Austin), Mt. a. R. Smith, General Manager, 
Ford Motor Works at Dagenham, Mr. Charles 
E. Sorensen, General Manager, Ford Motor 
Works, Detroit, and Mr. William S. Knudsen, 
head of the General Motors in U. S. A. Besides 
advice of this kind, the opinions of two profes¬ 
sional Consulting Engineers on the project, one 
in London and another in Detroit (U.S.A.) were 
obtained in writing. 

The majority of the manufacturers and 
experts consulted agreed that an industry like 
this was overdue in India, and they viewed the 
Bombay proposal with i-ympathy. Also, several 
important foreign firms offered active co¬ 
operation if we wanted their services for 
establishing a factory. 

After a foreign tour of nearly seven months, 
I returned to India on 3rd January, 1936. The 
proposals while still tentative were discussed 
w'ith business friends in Bombay and with pro¬ 
minent citizens in several centres outside 
Bombay. Nearly all the leading men consulted 
expressed themselves keenly interested in the 
early establii^iment of the industry. In April, 
1936, a printed report embodying ^e results of 
the foreign lour and investigations was placed 
in the hands of all thos,e businessmen in Bombay 
who had previously attended meetings or taken 
an interest in the project. Copies were also 
submitted to the authorities of both the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of Bombay. 

By the time the report was ready, a wave 
of pessimism, due it is believed to adverse 
propaganda, had come over some of the influen¬ 
tial Bombay friends who fcad^ originally 
encouraged the scheme. A Committee and a 
Sub-Committee examined the report and raised 
a number of ponite. The points raised were 
all answered both at Gonimittee meetings and 
subsequently in a printed pamphlet.. 
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It must be remenSbered in this connection 
that since foreign interests are likely to be 
affected by the establishment of the proposed 
indusuy, some degree of hostility to the scheme 
must be expected. There is a tendency on tlic 
part of a few persons in the trade to spread the 
misleading view that it is better to buy than 
to build ” motor vehicles in India. 

Seeking Co-operation and Support 
• • FROM Government 

• 4. The next step taken, in pursuance of a 
resolution of the meeting referred to in the 
opening paragraph above, was to submit repre- 
sentatipns both to the Government of India and 
the Government of Bombay for co-operaiion and 
help. The first representation to the heads of 
both these Governments was made on 7th May, 
1936. The Government of India while expres¬ 
sing sympathy with the project stated that they 
adhered to the policy of discriminating protection 
for Indian industries enunciated by the Fiscal 
Commission of 1921-22 and could not go to the 
help of an industry that was not started. Neither 
could they commit themselves beforehand, that 
is, before a factory was actually in operation, to 
purchase any of t3ie products ordinarily required 
for Government use. 

In view of the service which this factory 
is likely to render in the manufacture of trucks 
and armaments for defence purposes, it is under¬ 
stood, the Government of India are now 
reconsidering their decision. 

5. The Bombay Government were also 
appealed to. After many explanations, the 
Ilon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher, the Prime Minister to 
the late Congress Government, obtained the 
consent of his colleagues to ivrite to me a letter 
offering provisionally, subject to certain stated 
conditions, a guarantee of 3 or 3| per cent, 
interest on a capital issue of Rs. 1^ lakhs for 
the industry for a period of ten years. Before 
the concession was finally sanctioned, the Con¬ 
gress Government went out of office; and we arc 
now awaiting ratification, by the present 
Government of Bombay, of the promise made 
by theix predecessors. 

Efforts of Mr. Walchand Hirachand 
AND Mr. Advani 

6. The late Premier of the Government of 
Bombay in promising the concession just referred 
to, stipulated several conditions, one of which 
was that the new factory should be run by a 
firm of Managing Agents. As soon as the pro¬ 
visional promise of a concession by GovemAent 
to guarantee 3 or 3i per cent, interest on share 


capital for a tem of ten yeari was reg^ed, 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand of Boabay, ope of tiiie 
promoters who had warmly supported the 
proposal from the commencement, ’offered to 
start a firm of Managing Agents with himself 
and two other well-lmown industrialists, Mr. 
Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau and Mr. TulsidM* 
Kilachand, as partners. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand lost no time iif 
taking the next move. He obtained from' the 
Government of Bombay the loan of the services 
of Mr. P. B. Advani, Director of Industries, 
Bombay, for the purpose of arranging terms and 
entering into an agreement with one of the 
automobile firms of repute in England or 
America, and obtaining its .active co-operation 
for starting the proposed factory in Bombay. 

Mr. Advani /eft on his foreign tour for this 
purpose on 1st July, 1939. Mr. Walchand Hira¬ 
chand also followed him to America a few weeks 
later. Mr. Advani, in close consultation with 
Mr. Walchand, first discussed the proposals with 
the Ford Motor Company of Dearborn, U.S.A., 
and next with thg Ford Motor Company pf 
Canada. As a result of these preliminary con¬ 
sultations, the following cablegrams were sent by 
these gentlemen from New York to friends in 
Bombay and these were promptly communicated 
to tHie Bombay Government: 

Cable of August 11, 1939 :— 

“ Your cable—discussed with Ford. Ford Topmen 
convinced us capital 11 crores adequate and 12,000 xmits 
yearly production economic. Advani." 

Cable dated 12th August, 1939 :— 

“ Advani discussed matter with the General Manager 
Ford Detroit who arranged Advani’s meeting with Sie 
Managing Director Canadian Ford. Advani discussed 
details several days with the Chief Engineer, Auditor, 
Managing Director Canadian Ford. All agreed 14 crores 
adequate and neccssapr also 12,000 reasonably economi(f 
under Indian conditions and costs. Walchand and 
Advani.” 

Since India came within the operations of 
the Canadian Ford Motor Company so far as 
supply of Ford Motor Vehicles was concerned, 
that Company was not willing to cd-operate 
with the promoters unless it was allowed to 
participate substantially in the capital of the 
Company by owning 51 per cent, of it. The 
promdterg expressed inability to agree to this, 
and as a result the negotiations with the Ford 
organisation had to be reluctantly abandoned. 

Understanding with Foreign Companies 

7. Mr. P. B. Advani next started negotia¬ 
tions witfli another large firm, the Ch^sler 
Corporation of Detroit (U.S.A.) with which* a 
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a^enent has been concluded for and unloading charges in Bombay, import duty, 
manufacturing Kieir motor vehicles in India on dealer’s commission and a few other minor items, 
a royalty Ijasis', that is, without participation of The bulk of these charges will be saved if 
American capital in the Indian Company. vehicles are made in India. 


TQv; promoters are in correspondence with 
^a leading British Motor Car Company for 
‘'manufacturing in India, on a royalty basis, thuir 
low power cars. The British Company concerned 
has |>romined cordial co-operation, and negotia¬ 
tions are proceeding satisfactorily. 

Both the manufacture of medium power 
vehicles under license of the Chrysler Corpora¬ 
tion and of low power cars under license of the 
British Company referred to could thus be 
undertaken if the Government help mentioned 
in paragraph 16 hereof is available. 

t 

Prospects of the Inoustby 

8. Since* my original report was issued in 
1936, there has been an appreciable change in the 
I)ublic demand in India from medium power to 
economical low-power cars. When the scheme 
in its present form as outlined by Mr. Advani 
is completed and brought into operation, the 
number of vehicles manufactured yearly is 
expected to be 11,000 instead of 12,000 and the 
total capital outlay required for the factory will 
be the same as in the original scheme, namely, 
Rs. crores. But the same machinery and 
plant will, witli small additions, be able to 
manufacture even upto 20,000 units whenever 
demand arises for so many. 

The value of the products manufaciurcd 
yearly at recent normal rates will probably be 
as under:— 

3,000 medium power cars at Ra. 3.500 Rs. 105 lakhs 
5,000 trucks at Rs. 3,000 150 „ 

«3.000 low-power cars at Rs. 2,000 60 ,. 

Total 315 „ 


This will be the approximate yearly value 
of motoi; vehicles which a factory constructed at 
a'cost of Rs. 21 crores in this country would be 
able to manufacture at the outset. 

9. Authoritative statements have been pre¬ 
pared and published in the United States of 
America which show tJhat the price of a motor 
car to the consumer in a foreign country like 
India i^ about 2^ times the actual cost, ex works 
in Ajnerica. A car which costs, say, Rs. 1,400 
. in a factory in Detroit would be sold for about 
Rs. 3,^ in Bombay. The difference of Rs. 
2,100 is at present spent on inland'freight in 
America, oraan freight, sea insurance, loading 


In the case of a car manufactured in India, 
the only heavy expenditure to be incurred outside 
the factory would be the import duty on special 
parts if no concession is secured from GoVern'- 
ment and the dealer’s commission or profit. A 
liberal estimate of outlay on these two items 
will probably be Rs. 7^. Taking the pried 
prevailing in normal times, the saving per 
car would be Rs. 2,100—Rs. 760=Rs. 1,360. 
Assuming that the working of iho Indian factory 
will not be as economical as in America and the 
saving not as high as Rs. 1,350 but only Rs. 500 
per unit, or one-seventh of the normal price of a 
completed car, the total clear profit would be 
one-seventh of the sum of Rs. 315 lakhs (the 
estimated value of the products of the factory 
given in paragraph 8) or Rs. 45 lakhs. This will 
mean, under favourable conditions, a profit of 
20 per cent on the initial capital outlay.' The 
profit will vary with changing market conditions 
but the rough calculations here given should 
leave no doubt in the mind of the reader that 
the prospects of I'he industry are very promising. 

Manufacture Simplified by Automatic 
Machinery 

10. A good many people, oven among 
industrialists, are obsessed by the fear that the 
manufacture of motor vehicles is a very compli¬ 
cated and difficult matter and the Indian 
workman is not yet trained for this delicate 
work. But such fears arc groundless. Tlie 
machinery used in the fanufacturc of parts is to 
a considerable extent standardised and its action 
is largely automatic. The thou^it and skill re¬ 
quired in manufacture has been transferred from 
the workman to the machine and “ althou^ the 
motor vehicle is a most delicate and finely 
adjusted machine, the human labour and human 
intervention utilised in its manufacture is reduced 
to a minimum.” * . 

The experience of automobile assembly 
plants of which there are a number woi’king in 
India shows that the Indian workman is quite 
capable of handling this class of machinery and 
of producing articles of the required quality, 
stren^h and finish. 

Motor Vehicles in use in Principal Countries 

11. Motor vehicles in use in *the principal 
couhtries of the world, as op 1st January, I9W, 
are given in the following table : 
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Total number 

Average number 
of persons served 

Country 

of Vehicles 

per Vehicle 

United States 

.. 30,180,225 

, 4 

Canada 

.. 1,420,024 

8 

Great Britain 

.. 2,e08IM)l 

18 

France 

.. 2,268.986 ' 

18 

Germany 

.. 1,951,789 

42 

Italy, 

475,000 

93 

Russia (U. S. 8. R.) 

750,000 

252 

Jaipan 

180,000 

389 

India 

185,000 

1,908 


. The number of motor vehicles in use in the 
United States of America is over 30 million for 
a population about 130 million souls. The 
same in India is 185,000 for a population of 353 
railKoB. This means that for eveiy 10,000 
persons- in the United States of America, there 
are 2,300 motor vehicles in use while the corres¬ 
ponding number in India for the same number 
of persona is only 5. 

Motor Vehicles Manufactured in the 
Principal Countries of the World 

12. The manufacture or production of 
motor vehicles in the same leading countries in 


the years 1938 or 1939 

was 

as under: 

Motor Vehicles 

Country 

Year 

produced 

United States 

1939 

3.577,058 

Canada 

1939 

155,316 

Great Britain 

1938 

477,561 

France 

1938 

220,343 

Germany 

1938 

328,000 

Italy 

1938 

70388 

Russia (U. S. S. R.) .. 

1938 

215,000 

Japan 

1938 

30,000 

India 

. . . • 

Nil 


The maximum yearly production in some of 
the countries is much higher. In the United 
States of America, for instance, ttie vehicles 
manufactured in 1929 was 5,359,0k). 

Several leading manufacturers in America 
have established branch factories in Canada. 
For instance, the Ford Manufacturing Company 
of Detroit, U.S.A,., has an associated factory in 
Windsor (Canada), and this Canadian factory 
as already stated supplies Ford vehicles of the 
type .inanufactured in Detroit to all patrs of the 
British Empire. The Canadian Ford Company 
has the exclusive right to supply such cars to 
India. But Ford cars including the low-power 
ones manufactured at Dageriham, England, come 
direct to this country from England. 

Support GiyEN to the Industry in Foreign 
Countries 

13. Before tlii War there were over 40 
factories U Francfi, which manufactured auto- 

' 8 » 4 ) 


mobiles or their parts, fmd which 
maintained in slack times by orders fpr Arma¬ 
ments and defence machinery 'given by the 
French Government. Without such* support I 
was assured the factories could not have i^isted. 

Germany being unable to compete with 
America put up a prohibitive duty. Herr Hitler 
encouraged the industry in several ways, one of 
which was to exempt people who purchased 
German-made cars from paying certain taxes 
for a term of years. As a result of this encour¬ 
agement and other facilities given, the industry 
which produced only 52,000 vehicles in 1932, 
increased production to 243,000 in 1935, and to 
328,000 in 1938. 

Russia started the manufacture of motor 
vehicles some eight years ago. The Soviet 
Government opened an office in New York and 
stationed a number of Russian engineers there 
to export machinery and parts for manufacture 
in Russia. This, they did, in close co-operation 
with the Ford Motor Company of Dearborn 
U.S.A. In October 1935,1 met Mr. Hillkoff, the 
Chief of the Russian engineers stationed in New 
York, and obtained particulars of the arrange¬ 
ments made and the methods adopted for 
developing the industry in Soviet Russia. 

In the first year, they took all the parts to Russia 
and assembled them and completed the car. In this way 
they made 5,000 cars; 

In the second year, they purchased 50 per cent of 
the parhs and made 10,000 cars; 

In the third year. 25 per cent of the parts were pur¬ 
chased and 20.00io cars were made; ana 

In the fourth year, they manufactured 40fi00 cars. 

Mr. Hillkoff also stated that there were 40 
Rus.'iian engineers working in the United States 
of America at that time, 'and the total contact 
with Ford had worked up to 40 million dollars. 
Referring to prospects of t!he industry in India, 
he remarked : “ We manufacture trucks at 

about the same prices as they do in the United 
Slates; cars a little more but not much more. 
You may have three or four lean years, but from 
the fourth year it should pay." 

As a result of the activities of its Govern¬ 
ment, Russia which manufactured only about 
40,000 vehicles at the time of the above interview 
in 1935, increased production to 215,0(X) vehicles 
by 1938. 

Notable Encouraobment in Australia 

14. The support promised undeik similRi* 
circumstances by the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment of Australia to a local Company, before 
proceeded to make the necessary arrangements 
to establiih the industry in Australia, is the latest 
and the most significant instance of the helpful 
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atthijjle of modern Governments towards this 
industry- i 

On Dcceniber 19th, 1939, the Commonwealth 
Government entered into an agreement with a 
local /Company, the Australian Consolidated 
Industries, Ltd. The agreement stated that a 
' Motor Vehicle Engine Bounty Act had been 
passed in the Australian Parliament which pro¬ 
vided for the payment of a bounty of £1,500,000 
for *the first 60,000 motor vehicle engines 
manufactured by the Company. 

Some of the other principal provisions in 
the agreement arc 

Two-thirds of the paid-up value of slmres should 
be owned by subjects resident in Australia. 

The Commonwealth Government will safeguard the 
interests of the Australian Company against the estab¬ 
lishment of rival manufacturing fdircign Companies. 

Government will u.se its power of import control to 
counteract any foreign trading methods by oversea in¬ 
terests in selling competitive vehicles in Australia. 

For five years from commcncoinent of manufacture, 
the Commonwealth Government will purchase a sub¬ 
stantial portion of its requirements from the propased 
Factory. 

Government will admit free of import duty such 
machinery as cannot be conveniently manufactured at 
the outset within a reasonable time. 

The Commonwealth Government wilt be prepared 
to examine upon request the measure of tariff or other 
assistance needed for import of any special automobile 
parts. 

Government op India’s Support to 
Foreign Firms 

15. In this connection attention is invited 
to the following Associated Press telegram from 
Simla published in the Bombay papers of 
August 20, 1940; 

“ The two great American Motor Companies, Gene¬ 
ral Motors and Fords, which pasacss large assemblage 
and body building plants in India arc co-operating with 
•the Government in the production of vehicles for the 
Indian Army. 

“Although it is not possible to state the numbers 
or types which are in production at these plants, it can 
be said that the present initial expansion of the Indian 
Forces involves an increase of between Twenty and 
Thirty thousand in the number of vehicles required by 
the Army. All these are divided into no less than 56 
types. 

“ To assist in coping with these requirements, the 
American concerns have recently considerably extended 
certain sections of their works and these extensions, it is 
understood, will be specially devoted to urgent povern- 
ment work.” 

THs telegram shows that the Government 
have beexT placing large orders with two promi- 
nenLAmerican automobile companies. A request 
for such orders was made to the Government of 
India four years ago but there was rtp response. 

No reason, save their adherence to the old policy 
of, discriminating protection, was given for 
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denying similar facilities to an indigenous 
enterprise. 

Specified Help now expected prom 
Government 

16. The appeals made to the Government 
of India and the Government of Bomb^ for 
support and co-operation have been already 
referred to (paragraphs 4 and 5). 

The support expected /rojn, the Government 
of Bombay is the confirmation of the guarantfefe 
{vide paragraph 5) of 3^ per cent, interest on' 
capital- outlay, provisionally promised by the 
Premier of the previous Con^rfs Government. 
This support will be in conformity with ^he de¬ 
clared policy of the Government of Bombay to 
grant assistance, specially to new and nascent 
industries. 

The support expected from the Government 
of India according to the latest appeal is reduced 
to three items : 

(1) The factory may be treated as a War measure 
since it will be able to manufacture and supply Army 
trucks, armoured cars, and if necessaiy also armaments. 
At a few weeks’ notice the factory equipment can be 
transformed into an armament plant; and, with small 
additions to the plant, the factory will bo sufficiently 
equipped to manufacture aeroplane engines when re¬ 
quired. 

In view of this prospect, the grant of dollar exchange 
and import permits for purchases made for the projected 
factory should take precedence over civil requirements 
for other purposes. 

(2) It is understood, that the Government of India 
have a programme to purchase annually 6,000 new motor 
trucks for the mechanisation of the Army. It would 
not be but of place for Government to promise a sub¬ 
stantial part of this order to the projected local factory 
since its arrangements with the Chrysler Corporation 
of Detroit, as explained before, ensure that vehicles of 
the highest quality obtainable anywhere in the world 
can bo supplied. 

(3) Reasonable tariff concessions may be granted 
in connection with imports of parts and raw materials 
required for the local manufacture of motor vehicles, 
to the extent commonly done in European countri^ and 
in Canada. 

Importance op the Industry 

17. The potential importance of the 
industry can be judged from the fact that in 
the United States of America the prosperity of 
the people of the country is held to be in direct 
relation to the volume of automobile sales; they 
rise and fall together. In the United Kingdom 
the motor industry is recognised as ranking very 
near the top as an employer of labour and con¬ 
sumer of raw materials. In the Dominions of 
the Briti^i Commonwealth and even in industria¬ 
lised countries of Europe, heavy tariff protection 
and other concessions are feadily placed at the 
service of this industry. 
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The projected Indian factory will from the 
^very cbmmencement be a manufacturing con¬ 
cern and not a mere assembly plant. Since the 
outbreak of the War, prices of motor vehicles 
have risen, and high prices will continue to rule 
for two or three years after the War. If the 
factoiy is started now, it will not only be pro¬ 
viding trucks for War purposes and for the 
Indian Army witbin some eight months, but it 
will also be profiting itself and materially 
Benefiting the country as a War time industry. 

• As explained before, there has been some 
amount of propaganda carried on, apparently 
by interested parties, to mislead the public that 
the industry is not wanted here. "V^ile small 
States like Belgium, Australia and Norway with 
populations numbering 8, 7 and 3 millions, 
respectively, are establishing motor car factories, 
it cannot be said that one such factory will be 
a superfluity in this sub-continent of ours with 
its 375 million population. 

Appeal fob Government Help 

18. Two of the largest automobile Corpo¬ 
rations in the world have after investigation 
concurred in the size, .scope and estimated cost 
of the Bombay project as outlined in 1936. We 
liave seen that a leading American Company 
was willing to put some of its own money into 
the concern if allowed. Another leading Corpo¬ 
ration has actually entered into a working 
arrangement with the promoters of the Indian 
project for manufacturing their motor vehicles 
in Bombay on a royalty basis. The former 
would not have olTercd to participate in the 
capital of the scheme; nor the latter entered into 


an agreement, unless tihe proppeots o^the 
industry were distinctly bright. • , 

It is evident from this, thaf'the^ proj^als 
which have been before the business public for 
the past five years, and before the CJentral 
Government and the Government of Bombay 
for at least four years, are sound from every 
point of view. Had the industry been started 
when the project was first mooted in the vear* 
1936, it would have been in successful operation 
by now, and of special value for War purposes 
in the present emergency. 

With the starting of the factory, a number 
of subsidiary industries would be springing un 
and thousands of people will get employment. 
Ijocal industries of this importance have a le^ti- 
mate claim on thg revenues of the country and 
on active Government' encouragement and 
support. To neglect the industry under present 
world conditions would be a discouragement to 
economic enterprise, a hindrance to progress, and 
a danger to the country's safety. 

It is clear from what has gone before that 
the industry is in great demand, that its 
establishment will be eagerly welcomed and 
that, given reasonable State support, the pro¬ 
posed Company can be .successfully floated and 
the factory ostablisdied within a few months. 

Both the Government of Bombay and the 
Central Government have been furnished with 
all the information likely to be needed by them 
for passing orders, and their early and favoura¬ 
ble decision, w'hich is essential for the succe^ful 
establishment of the factory, is eagerly awaited. 
Bombay, 3rd October, 1940. 
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By ASOKA MEHTA 


India is on the thres/hold of sovereign nation¬ 
hood. Her demand for a Constituent Assembly 
and the labours of her Planning Committee show 
th^t she is fully conscious of this destiny. 
Politically and economically she is seeking out 
her full stature. 

Many factors, however, conspire to 
frustrate these endeavours—^among them none 
more persistent and* influential than “ the Britisih 
Interests ”. They feed on thp body of India. 
Unless their privileged position and their power 
of obstructing our political and economic advance 
are destroyed, there can be no full freedom. 
In accepting them or even compromising with 
them lies a big danger to our freedom. 

I 

Britain conquered India for the economic 
advantages, her occupation offered it. Those 
that have exploited these advantages and been 
principally benefited by them are the British 
Interests. From the days of the East India 
Company to our times they have made many 
adjustments to extract fuller advantages from 
changing circumstances, but their eS'Cntial 
character has remained consistently harmful to 
Indian interests. 

They set foot on the Indian soil as a Cor¬ 
porate body with unified control and monopoly 
rights, in the form of the East India Company. 
Since then they have always striven to maintain 
• that unity and monopoly and to widen the 
field of their activities. 

In the eighteenth century, trade with India 
was very profitable. To take advantage of it 
the Britishers came to India, not individually 
as merchants or even adventurers, but as a 
corporate body with monopoly rights. The unity 
and monopoly helped them not only to make 
huge profits but gradually to acquire control 
over the country. The Flag 'followed the 
Trade. . 

The large profits had far-reaching effects on 
the politics and the economy of Great Britain. 
The InyuQtrial Revolution swept through Britain 
and jnade it “ the worki&op of the world.” This 
wortohop needed growing markets for manu¬ 
factured goods and later for inves^plents, and 
eiqianding supplies of raw materials. 

\ Industrial Britain drew supplies of raw 


materials from all continents and poured ifivest- 
ments into every country*. These overseas 
investments, in Europe and the U. S. A. for 
instance, 'hastened the industrial development *cii 
these countries and turned them into the rivals 
of the world’s workshop. 

Britain determined to keep* India an agri¬ 
cultural colony supplying raw materials and 
absorbing British manufactured goods. The 
economic development of India could be thus 
arrested and even reversed because of the politi¬ 
cal control Britain exercised over her. 

Ruralisation of India was adopted almost as 
a policy. Indian handicrafts were ruthlessly 
destroyed. Even agriculture was neglected 
except that sector of it that was needed in 
Britain’s interests, such as, the commercial crops 
like jute and cotton. In scholarly language all 
this was called laisaez faire. 

Crores of rupees wore sunk in India to open 
her up for British goods and investments. But 
scrupulous care was taken to arrest her industrial 
development. The rules for the purchase of the 
Indian Government's stores, issued in 1870 and 
1875, forbade the purchase of most industrial 
goods in India and required all contracts to be 
made in London. The Gvoernrnent strangled 
our industrial expansion to benefit the British 
interests. 

Over Rs. 700 crores were spent on railway 
construction in India—spanning her vast dis¬ 
tances for the (juick transport of British goods 
and troops, but not a bolt or a nut was sought 
to be produced in the country. Almost twenty 
years after the railways were built, railway 
materials and iron and steel products were added 
to the list of supplies that might be purchased 
in India. It was an empty gesture. There was 
then no factory in India manufacturing these 
goods! • ' 

Is there any wonder that in ‘1870-80. when 
the average yield on Consols was 3*84, Indian 
Government Bonds yielded 4*40 and the Rail¬ 
ways 6-30 to the British investor ? 

Indian industries and agriculture were 
neglected, yet , British Interests seeking profits 
in them were encouraged. In the Tea plantations 
of Assam and the manufacture of Jute in Bengal, 
the British Interests, were shown every favour 
and given every concession by the Government. 
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"The total area in oocupation of the tea-plantera 
in Aesam is 16^8,733 acres. Of this only 2,75^1 acres 
are Indian>owned. (ITje rest of 14,13,402 acres are own¬ 
ed and operated by just 2,700 British businessmen.— 
A. M.). But only 26 per cent of this land is actually 
under tea; the rest is kept in occupation for future 
extensions. At least 17 per cent of the area is held 
fee-simple, and the rest under very much cheaper terms 
of t^ure than the ordinaty ryot holds his lands. Ibe 
Average revenue for non-tea-planting land is about Rs. 3 
per acr^ whereas it is never more than Re. 1-2 in tea 
areas. The average gross yield per acre in the one- 
.qfop lands during the last few years in non-tca-planting 
areas has never be'en above Rs. 20 and about Rs. 30 in 
dlulti-crop holdings, whereas the average yield per acre 
in tea areas in terms of tea was Rs. 600—^ lbs. during 
the last two ye^s bringing the average of Rs. 300 per 
year. . . . These big conce<!eions were granted to the 
Eurojwan plantere when the British bureaucratic nde 
prevailed. It was then a crime to be an Indian and 
live near a tea garden.” (Sri Gopinath Bardoloi, ex- 
Prime Minister of Assam, in tlie Hariian of June 15, 
1940). 

By a policy of steep protection Indian 
manufactures were kept out of Britain in tlie 
earlier days. When Britain obtained, thanks 
to steam-power, industrial supremacy,India, 
however, was declared a completely Free Trade 
country and the flood of Britisli goods inundated 
her, de-troying her handicrafts. 

To maintain such a one-sided policy, Britain 
must preserve its grip on India. To continue the 
hold, every industiy of any military significance 
was consistently discouraged. Indian shipping 
was de-troyed, heavy industry ignored. 

In almost every country the Industrial Re¬ 
volution has meant the building up of 'heavy in¬ 
dustries, such as, iron and steel, machine-making, 
chemicals. But India has been the outstanding 
exception—for seventy-five yearn she nibbled ex¬ 
clusively at light industries. Witliout heavy in¬ 
dustry India must remain militarily and econo¬ 
mically dependent on Britain and therefore 
politically subservient. 

II 

Till the eighteenth century India po.sses.sed 
a fairly diversified economy. But a centuiy of 
British rule resulted in a lop-sided dependence on 
Agriculture. This dependence reaclied such a 
calamitous length that by the end of the last 
century a •Royal Commission had to draw 
pointed attention to it. 

The British policy, while it assured a full 
ifupply of raw materials and* a certain market 
for British goods, resulted in unbalancing India’s 
economy and throwing millions of her workers 
out of employment and economic security. The 
only escape was in ^ler free and full economic 
development. Swadeshi, therefore, became a 
p6r6iBtent demand. 


m 

As early as 1887, at its third s^si^ the 
Indian National Congress hadteppeal^d^ the 
Government to foster Swade8hi.^ It, however, 
received a real impetus in 1905. A resolution 
urging the people to use Swadeshi even at some 
sacrifice was passed by the National €)ongr^, 
every year, from 1906 to 1916. During those* 
eventful years the emphasis on Swadeshi was no 
less than on Swaraj—perhaps the accent was 
firmer. • 

The war years of 1914-18 created a situa¬ 
tion where some industrial development became 
inevitable. In 1914, the Congress apnealcd, to 
the Government to take advantage of the war 
conditions to build up Indian industries. In 
1915, however, it had to drftw the Government’s 
attention to the factors that discouraged our 
industrial expansion, such as. the adverse fiscal, 
enrrenev, store.s and the railway rates policies 
of the Government. 

Tlie requirements of the w'ar at last eom- 
nelled the Government to appoint a Roval 
Commission on Indian Industries—^but from the 
terms of reference of the Commission the fiscal 
question was excluded 1 

Notwitintanding the calculated efforts of 
the Government to arrest India’s industrial 
development, some industries were growing up 
in Inrlia. ITie Cotton Textile industry was 
one of them and it was mainly controlled by 
Indians. Its expansion appeared as a menace 
to the British Interests of Lancashire. In order 
not to give the infant industiy the least advant¬ 
age over Lancashire’s well-established in¬ 
dustry, every customs duty on cloth was accom¬ 
panied by an equivalent excise duty. 

“ Early in 1917, the Government (of India) decided 
to borrow £100.000000 and present it to the Imperial , 
Go\ernnient as a war contribution. To meet the i^- 
eurring eharge.s on the Joan it was proposed, among 
other things, that the Custonw duty on cotton cloth, 
should be raised to the general tariff level of 7i per 
eent without corre«ponding mcrea.sc of the excise duty. 
The Indian members of the Legislative Council votM 
in favour of this offer and it was submitted to the 
Imperial Government for ratification. Although it was 
not statc'd in so many words, the issue involved .was 
really very simqde : the Government and people of 
India were willing to make a gift of £100,000,000 
(=Rs. 150,00,00.000) towards the expeases of the war 
on condition that net protection of 4 per cent was 
grantPd on cotton cloth. This proposition was so im¬ 
portant that it was made the subject of a special debate 
in the House of Commons. It was bitterly attacked by 
members from Lancashire without regvd* to party. 
They were joined in the division looby by the 
Irish Nationalists, and the Government would have been 
overthrown if it had not been for the Asquith Liberals, 
who wer% unwilling to precipitate a cabinet crisis.” 
(William Roy Smith : Nationalism and Reform in 
India, pp. 16WI). 
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Tte questim was so important that many 
membw's^of Pa^iament were not afraid of in¬ 
viting a cabinet crisis, in the midst of a grim 
war, over it ! Is there any wonder that till the 
exigencies of the war made it imperative the 
Government of India was loath to raise any 
Yevenues from custom duties even when funds 
were badly needed for the welfare of the Indian 
people ? The British Interests before the 
Indian People—^that has been the governing 
policy. 

Ill 

When development of some industries in 
India appeared to be inevitable, the British In¬ 
terests entered the field themselves. The indus¬ 
tries were developed under British control. 

As elsewhere industrial development in 
India could result only from the accumulated 
profits and knowledge of trade and commerce. 
Her ' big ’ commerce was mostly handled by 
British finn=! and they were naturally well 
piaced in taking advantage of the impulse to¬ 
wards industrialisation. They further had 
facilities in mobilising capital. Till recently a 
British bookseller’s firm of Calcutta, Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink k Co., carried on banking as a 
side business ! But the most powerful reason 
for their success was the favouritism shown to 
them by the Government. 

When the logic of events at last compelled 
the Government to concede India some fiscal 
freedom, the Trojan Horse of British Interests 
was already safely planted behind the rapidly 
rising tariff wall. 

Tlie luxury of protection has cost the Indian 
people about Rs. 500.00,00.000 but its main 
benefit has accrued to the British Interests that 
dominate Indian industries. 

In the railways, not only the nine major 
•lines (Capital Rs. 700 crores) arc owned or 
operated by the British but even of the thirty- 
one minor railw’ays, twenty-eight (Capit.al 
Rs. 11,00,00,000) arc in British hands. Of the 
hundred Jute Mills (Capital Rs. 23,00,00,000) 
working *in India, over 50 (Capital Rs. 
17,00,00.000) are under British control. Even 
in the Cotton Textile industry, which is popu¬ 
larly believed to be a monument of Indian 
enterprise, over 20 per cent of it is in BHtish 
hands. In coal mines and tea and coffee plan¬ 
tations the j^ritish predominance is patent to all. 
In sugar, cement, paper, matches fhev have 
fignififtant shares. The. deposits with British- 
owned and controlled banks arc much larger 
than those with t!hc Indian banks : Exchange 
Bigsiks Rs. 75 crores, Quosz-Indian Banks: 


Rs. 155 crores, Indian Banks: Rs. 84 crores. 
In Insurance, 147 foreign companies draw an) 
annual premium of Rs. 7 crores while 232 Indian 
Companies draw an annual premium of 
Rs. 8,76,00,000; but not all the latter arc Swa¬ 
deshi. India has thus been reconquered behind 
the tariff wall. , 

These industries are controlled by a hand¬ 
ful of “ trusts Bradys, Killick Nixons, Sas- 
•foons in Western India, Andrew Yule & Co.,^ 
Martin & Co., McLeod & Co., -etc., in Easterh'^ 
India. Everyone of these trusts has many irf- 
dustrial concerns under it: Andrew Yule and 
Company, for instance, control^' 54 concerns 
spread out in fifteen different fields of indus¬ 
trial activities. They are: 


Jute 

11 

Hydraulic Press 

1 

Tea 

15 

Power Supply 

1 

Coal 

13 

PUper Pulp 

1 

Transport 

2 

Oil 

1 

Rubber 

2 

Aerated Gas 

1 

Sugar 

1 

Brick & Pottery 

1 

Flour 

1 

Insurance 

1 



Zamindari 

1 


Other trusts s/how almost the same extent 
of rainifiealions of industrial activities coupled 
with concentration of control. The concentra¬ 
tion is further intensified by interlocutory 
directorships. 

But even these giants are not independent. 
Mo.'^ft f)f them are controlled by super-giants of 
London. Andrew, Yule & Co., is controlled by 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co., McLeod & Co., is 
unfler McLeod, Rus.sel & Co., Balmer, Lawrie 
& Co., is a subsidiary of Alexander Lawrie & 
Co. With the tremendous resources of these 
super-giants behind them these Indian subsi¬ 
diaries! are built up. And it is apainst these 
that India is denied the right to discriminate I 

rv 

The British Interests have thus continued 
their domination behind the protective wall in 
Iiiflia. In 1924, after the policy of protection' 
was decided upon, the question of protection for 
the Iron and Steel industry, an industry of 
national importance, came up before the Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Assembly. The Swaraj Party 
there, realising the danger of British Interests 
taking advantage of a policy of protection, vot¬ 
ed in favour of bounties—^to be given to con¬ 
cerns with majority of Indian shareholders, 
directors and offering facilities to Indians for 
training. The Tata Iron and Ste§l Company 
between 1924-27 got Rs. 2 crores in bounty and 
Rs. 1,50,(X),000 in benefits frpm duties. 

The Government did not relish this cutting 
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out of the British Interests and in 1927 they 
propoted the abolition of bounties end the sub¬ 
stitution instead of Mgher protection coupled 
with imperial preference. Since then the British 
Interests have as much been the object of Govern¬ 
ment of India’s solicitude as the Indian inter¬ 
ests—i)erhaps more. In iron and steel, in cot¬ 
ton lextile goods and m many other industries 
imperial preference has been introduced and 
pushed forward. 

• • Taking advantage of the tariff wall and to 
obtain maximum advantage of the policy of 
protection, British companies are opening their 
subsidiaries iip India, registered in India. Tlic 
giant, concerns like Lever Brothers (Soap), 
Dunlop (Rubber), Imperial Chemicals have 
their Indian subsidiaries. These non-Indian 
factories are now starting up with colossal pro¬ 
duction of matches, cigarettes, soaps, boots and 
8hoe>, rubber, chemicals, etc., driving the Swa¬ 
deshi concerns to the wall. We are threatened 
with the menace of “ (India) Ltd.” 

No wonder the National Congress has de¬ 
clared : 

".The Working Committee are further of cpioion 

mtkd declare that no concern cen or •hall be regarded as 
‘Swadeshi’ unless its control, direction and management 
ate in Indian hands. The Working Commit tee would 
prefer to de'ay the further development of Indian indus¬ 
tries, if it can only result in dumping of foreign imperial 
ooneems who would exploit the natural resources of 
IndU" 

This challenge to their dominance the 
British Interests have sought to meet, in their 
characteristic fashion, in two ways : 

Firstly, their privileged position has been 
Aade secure by the provisions of the new Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act (1935). A handful of 
Briti^ers have been given extravagant repre- 
senation in the legislatures. In Bengal and 
Assam, where the British Interests are most 
keenly interested, they have been given, through 
a clever arrangement of the electorate, the 
determining voice in the formation of the Gov- 
ernments- 

But the important provisions are those 
against discrimination. They are : 

“ Kd Federal or Provincial law which inipotes any 
liability or taction shall be such as to discriminate 
tigainst British subjects domiciled in the United King¬ 
dom ... or any company incorporated in the United 
Kingdom, and any law passed or made in contraven¬ 
tion to this section, shall, to the extent of the contra¬ 
vention, be invalid." (Section 112). 

This Section is furtiier amplified in the nc^ 
four sections. ' Any company incorporated in 
the United Kingdom and carrying on business 
in India sh^ll be deemed to satisfy all require¬ 
ments or conditions relating to or connected with 


an Indian Company. (Sec. IM). Evonf'such 
company shall be entitled to*^^p1llra8 and 
preferential treatment granted to Indian Clom- 
panies (Sec. 114). 

"Not withstanding anything in any AA of the 
Federal IjCgislature or a Provincial Legislature, com¬ 
panies incorporated ... by or under the laws of the 
United Kin^om and carrying on business in India shall 
be eligible for any grant, bounty or subsidy payablp 
out of the revenues of the Federation or of a Pn>vince 
for the encouragement of any trade or industry to the 
same extent as companies incorporated by or imder 
laws of British India." (Section 116). 

Section 115 refers to Shipping : 

“No ship registered in the United Kingdom shall 
bo subjected by or under any Federal or i*rovincial law 
to any treatment affecting either tlie ship herself or her 
master, officers, ciew, pas.'.cngeis or Cargo which is dis¬ 
criminatory in favour of ships registered in British 
India.” 


These sections statutorily safeguard the 
privileged position of the British Interests in 
India. They effectively prevent fostering of 
Indian enterprises against their most powerful 
rival, the British concerns. Indian Chemical 
industry cannot receive any support that is not 
also extended simultaneously to the mighty Im¬ 
perial Chemicals. The Scindia Steamships can 
receive no support that is not also obtained by 
its powerful rival the B. I. S. N. Company with 
the vast resources of the P. & 0. Co., bdhind it. 
Such support to Indian concerns is worse than 
worthless. 

The best commentary on tHiese provisions 
of the Constitution is found in the resolution, 
from which we have already quoted above, of 
the Working Committee of the Indian National 
(Congress. 

“. . . . The Congress has alwajrs opposed the new 
Constitution, not only because it is a negation of politi¬ 
cal freedom, but also because of the inclusion in th(k 
Constitution Act of provi.<uons described as safeguards 
against discrimination. The Working Committee are of 
opinion that those provisions are not in the interests of 
India, but are intended and calculated to preserve to 
foreign nationals, and particularly to British Capitalisto, 
the exploitation of the National wealth and resources of 
this country. The Working Committee maintain that 
India has the right to discriminate, if the woifi must 4>e 
used, against non-national interests, whenever and 
wherever the interests of India demand or require it.” 


The Government of India continue to show 
the greatest solicitude for tihe interests of the 
British concerns. Even in such critical times 
of war when vital chemicals are badly, needed 
and are difficult to be imported, when'an Indian 
laboratory offered the Government to preduce 
in the country, at much cheaper rates than the * 
imported •materials, certain chemicals, the 
Government turned down the proposal. “It 
would adversely affect the Imperial Chemicals ” 
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was *%ir argufaent I British Interests versus 
the InaHtn People—'that has been the case for 
the past two c^ntuiies. 

But in spite of tiiese Constitutional safe* 
guards ond governmental solicitude, the British 
,lntore.4s are restless about their future. Their 
second effort therefore is to build up a facade 
of ‘ Swadeshi ’ behind which their power can 
femt^ entrenched and impregnable. 

They are having some Indian share-holders. 
A majority of the British-controlled concerns have 
now some Indians on their Boards of Directors. 
Andrew Yule Go., have got Jatia Brothers, 
Martin & Co., have Mukherjees, and‘so on. Not¬ 
withstanding this inclusion of some Indians in 
their directorates the control of these concerns re¬ 
mains securely in British hands, their policy 
remains as indifferent to Ihdia and Indians as 
before. Excepting the concerns manageil by 
Birlas and by Dalmia in Eastern India, by Tata 
Sons and Company and those controlled by Sjt. 
Walchand Hirachand in Western India, most of 
India’s major industrial concerns have today 
mixed directorates. The form changeth, the 
spirit remaineth the same. 

A further step in such consolidation, with a 
view to more firmly t-afeguarding the British 
Interests, has been taken in the Cement indus¬ 
try. The creation of a monopoly trust in the 
industry—^the Associated Cement Companies, 
Limited—^has resulted in the consolidation of the 
Managing Agencies also. Thirty-five per cent 
of the Managing Agency belongs to the Killick 
Nixon & Co., who also control the Selling 
Agency of the A. C. C. The A. C. C. claims to 
be a Swadeshi enterprise and thus offers for 
Killick Nixons a safeguard more sound than any 
given by the British Parliament. The British 
Jbiterests thus now entrench themselves behind 
Swadeshi-ism 1 


But Messrs. Turner)' Morrison d;''Co., the 
Managing Agents of Ihe Moghul Lines, are even 
more enterprising wd “modem.” They are 
taking advantage of the communal divisions in 
India. The Mu^al Lines have agreed to pass 
on a part of their shares to Muslim sharehold¬ 
ers, to elect Muslim directors and to mploy 
Muslims. Islamisation is the word i Actually, 
behind this stage-playing the control remains 
securely in British hands and the Gov^nment 
continue to favour tJhem as against the purely 
Indian Scindia Steamships. * 

Tho British Interests are thus trying to 
take advantage of every possibilily to safeguard 
and further consolidate their positions jn the 
country. They possess a strangle-hold on the 
industrial economy of India. To leave them in 
their privileged position is to stunt our stature. 
The British Government will fight to the last 
ditc/h to preserve their privileges intact. But 
there can be no compromise with them, because 
behind mo 4 of them stand the resources of their 
British superiors and because they remain basi¬ 
cally anti-Indian. Swadeshi enterprises cannot 
prosper and energise our economy until the 
British Interests arc removed from their privi¬ 
leged'position in Indian economy. The provi¬ 
sions of the new Government of India Act show 
what desperate efforts they will make to safe¬ 
guard their position. They are enlisting power¬ 
ful Indian allies by sharing some of their profits, 
though little of their privileges and power, with 
them. Indian people will have to reckon with 
I'licsc facts—including their playing with com¬ 
munal forces. Wlieii the 'hour of India’s eman¬ 
cipation'strikes, the British Interests will have 
to be grappled with and disarmed. In their 
context there can be no freedom. Freedom 
moans to emancipate ourselves from the strangle¬ 
hold of British Interests. 
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The Theseion, Athens 

Its real name is uncertain, as also the date of its erection, though it is known that the building called 
the Theseion by ancient writers was erected to receive the bones of Theseus by Kimon about ^ B.C. 


HELLENIC SILHOUETTES 

By MONINDRA MOHAN MOULIK, o.sc., pol, (Rome) 


Western civilization has its roots deeply 
embedded in the culture of ancient Hellas. No 
other people have influenced modern European 
civilization more profoundly than that magnifi¬ 
cent race of warriors and thinkers, arti.sts and 
philosophers, merchants and scientists who 
inhabited the ancient Hellenic world and 
dominated its culture for nearly one thousand 
years preceding the birth of Christ. That the 
vengeance of modern science should fall also 
upon its most primitive ancestor is indeed a 
matter of pity, and that the invader of today 
should be Italy contrasts sadly with the spirit 
of Carducci’s poem eulogizing the Italian volun¬ 
teers who fought for Greek independence more 
than a hundred years ago. Nevertheless, looking 
J>ack to the remoter past one may find parallels 
for a struggle between Greece and Rome at some 
of the most critical moments of European 
history. Greece became, after she had reached 
the apex of her political supremacy and cultural 
ascendancy, a province of the Roman Empire. 

The far-reaciiing consequences of this event on 
the history of subseqiaent times will be presently 
discuased. The hiodem West has derived from 
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the ancient world that thought and spoke in 
Greek iis science and philosophy, its drama and 
lyiical poetry, its standards of sculpture and 
architecture, its medicine and mathematics, ita 
theory of humane education and the form of its 
Chri.stian theology. 

It is the view of modem Hellenistic scholars 
that about 1000 B.C., the migrations of thd 
Achaeans and Dorians to the coastlands of Asia 
Minor, to the islands of the Aegean and to the 
mainland of Greece, correspond roughly to the 
dawn of Hellenic history. These people, gene¬ 
rally supposed to be of Aryan stock, descended 
upon the Mediterranean coasts after* passing 
through a long series of tribal infiltrationd, and 
found in their new homes flourishing culture 
already in existence. The invaders took freely 
from the early Minoan and Mycenaean setti^, 
but imposed everywhere ^eir own rich and fl^- 
ble language, their political ideas aud the 
worship of Zeus. Recorded histo^ has no 
evidence of this ^at age of conflict, migsation 
and discovery, and we owe our knowledge of* 
these misty and distant times more to jegend 
and conjecture than to certain proof. It is oqly 
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in Homer, Whose epic poems are the earliest 
serviving specimens of European speech, that we 
find recorded the characteristics of the Aegean 
civilization of the bronze age and of a heroic 
world from which a triumphant civilization was 
to spring. The fundamental characteristics of the 
Greek genius sudh as the joy of life, a sense of 
the dignity of man, the eager desire for personal 
pre-eminence, curiosity and love of adventure 
*are to bo found in Homer. 

Geographical situation and climatic condi¬ 
tions were largely responsible for the peculiar 
type of civilization that the ancient Greeks built 
up. Their sea-faring nature was due to the 
comparative barrenness of the soil, their open- 
air life was conditioned by the i^ort intervals 
of fine weather between the extremes of heat 
and cold, the character of their political institu¬ 
tions was determined by the isolation imposed 
upon the cities by the tumbled mass of unfriend¬ 
ly mountains alternated with expanses of 
sea-watgr. Even their art and architecture were 
influenced*by the dry and rocky soil, the hard 
line end colour of the mountains, the azure sky, 
the clear and bright sunshine. The Greek 
temples, amid barer hills of less, elevation, 
atople in form and bounded by clear lines looks 
much as in place as the gables and chalets in 


Switzerland which match the pine-clad slopes 
and lofty summits of the mountains. Beneath 
the seductions of a lovely landscape was con¬ 
cealed a harsh discipline for man. The barren 
soil never allowed the Greek settler to dismiss 
the possibility of want and famine. Plunder and 
piracy were frequently the natural adjuncts to 
his normal agrarian pursuits, particularly when 
the crops failed. The necessity of getting rid of 
a part of the population which appeared to be 
redundant was thus responsible, to a certain 
extent, for the Greek colonial movement. The 
greatness of the Athenian navy and the Greek 
mercantile marine of those days was due pri¬ 
marily to the requirements of trade and colonial 
expansion. The open-air life which promoted 
political liberty and civic pride among the 
citizens gave to Greek society all the aspects of 
modern life. Yet during the long period of their 
cultural supremacy, the Greeks attained such 
excellence in political wisdom, speculative 
thought, fine arts and scientific investigations as 
was beyond the influence of environments, and 
was mature enough for universal consumption. 
The political idealism of the Greeks has never 
been surpassed. It was the Greeks who first 
separated religion from secular politics. The 
ereat wars of ancient Greece were fought not 
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.upon ileliginus but upon secular issues^ The 
roots of European political philosophy are to be 
found in the treatise on Politics in which 
Aristotle recorded the experiences of his study 
of a hundred and fifty-eight Greek constitutions. 
The origin of the decision by majority vote that 
revoliftionized tiie political practice of civilized 
countries in later times was a discovery of the 

Athenian democracy. 

• • 

Greeks loved beauty and pursued reason. 
Trifey lived closed to nature. Their taste in art was 
austere and simple. They tliought greatly about great 
things. The profound question of we ultimate consti* 
tution of matter, which vexes the minds of modem 
physicists, was raised as early as the sixth century B.C. 
by Thales of Miletus (c. 6^), who regarded the four 
elements as states of one substance. Our theory of ‘ 
numbers is traced to Pythagoras, our moral science to 
Socrates, our biology to Aristotle. The spirit of free 
enquiry, which we sometimes describe as rationalism 
because it leads men to search by the light of reason 
for natural causes rather than to acquiesce in popular 
superstitions, was distinctively Greek. TTie curiosity of 
the Greeks was lively and universal. No problem sug¬ 
gested by the contemplation of the mysterious universe 
was too remote, too sacred, or too abstruse, to abash 
their refreshing audacity. Centuries before Copernicus 
discovered the helioccntiic theory a Greek thinker had 
inferred that the enth was a globular body revolving 
round the sun, and had reached conclusions, differmg 
little fiom the reality, as to its exact girth.” (HAL 
Fisher : A History of Europe, London, 1936, p. 49) 

The stylo of Greek architecture was simple 
but austere. The temple combined all that was 
grand and noble in the Greek technique—^their 
predilection for symmetry, rythm and balance. 
In sculpture it was the custom to study and copy 
the forms of the finest of the young athletes in 
every pose and every variety of strain. Ana¬ 
tomical perfection of the body beautiful was the 
ideal of Greek sculptors, an ideal which was 
often pursued with a mixture of ideality and 
fidelity to nature such as has seldom been 
reached by the sculpture of any other people. 
Public taste was cultivated to the levels of ex¬ 
treme delicacy. Some of the finest si^cimens of 
Greek sculpture of this period may still be found 
in some of the famous museums of the world parti¬ 
cularly in the National Museum of Athens, the 
Musco* delle Terme, the Vatican and Capitoline 
Museums of *Rome, the Louvre of Paris, the 
^rational Museum of Naples, the Uffizi Gallery 
of Florence, the British Museum, the State 
Museums of Berlin and Munich, Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek of (Copenhagen. Hermitage Museum 
of Leningrad, the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, at Constantinople and Alexandria. The 
famous Venus of Melo is in the Louvre and the 
Venus of Cyrene is fn the Museo delle Terme, 
Rome. ^' 

* Side* by side with these virtues there existed 


in ancient Greece contaip vlcessas weHf The 
Greeks were superstitious. Th^f rdh^ and 
polytheistic Olympus were primitive. * fbty ex¬ 
posed their new-born childj^. ^me o| them 
tortured slaves. But by far the ^eat^ vine 
of ancient Greek society was the la(^‘ of an^ 
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power of combination. In spite of their great 
wealth of political ideas they perfected them¬ 
selves in the art of conspiracies and atrocities, 
as has been recorded by Thucydides. In spite of 
their deep love of freedom, they sometimes 
persecuted honest thinkers, such as Socrates, wl^o 
found it necessary to assail or criticize tiieir 
cherished conventions. This factious spirit of 
the Greeks, engendered perhaps by the isolation 
of the Greek cities, has been responsible for many 
a tragedy in the history of this people. The 
national life of modem Greece has also been 
impaired, to a considerable extent, by4hb conti¬ 
nuous recurrence of this spirit apaong 

irreconcilable political parties and factious. 
groups. Tbe ancient quarrel between Athens and 
Sparta symbolizes tiie perpetual discord in Greek 
political life from the earliest times to our o^n 
day. Who knows if this factious spirit was.A^t 
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responsible, at least in part, for the decline of 
Hellenic civilization ? 

It is hardly possible to give in this article 
even the briefest account of the various mani¬ 
festations of Hellenic culture from Homer to 
Alexander the Great, These manifestations are 
recorded in the volumes left by i'he greatest 
authorities on Hellenic civilization, some of 
them historians, others orators, demagogues and 
rhetoricians. Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus, 
*Plutarch, Xenophon, Isocrates and Demosthenes 
are some of the immortal names connected with 
the history of classical learning. 

The conquests of Alexander the Great 
opened up a new chapter for the expansion of 
Hellenism in the East, and are as much signifi¬ 
cant historically as the later Roman conqxiest 
ot Greece which gave Hellenism to the West. 
The legions of the Persian Empire had through 
centuries tried in vain to crush the structure of 
Greek civilization, and the Persian wars* which 
began with Xerxes and Darius continued till 
Persia was finally conquered by Alexander tlxe 
Great, ‘The military triumph of Alexander was 
folloYi'ed by the arts, the Greek way of life, 

. language and thought. The use of Hellenistic 
Greek spread through the wide c}omains of 
Alexaiider’s successors. It became the official 
Isiiguage of Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria and other 
countries, and held that position under the 


Roman Empire. Pontius Pilate spoke to the 
Jews not in Latin but in Greek. Roman civilians 
like Cicero had to learn Greek and use it for the 
administration of Eastern provinces. Yet in the 
long run Greek lost more ground than Latin, 
giving way to Aramaic in Asia Minor, and to 
other languages farther cast. New centres of 
civilization were developed at Alexandria in 
Egypt, Pergamum in My si a, and Antioch in 
Syria, which rivalled Athens with their libraries 
and learning. Yet eventually Arabic and then 
Turkish drove Greek back to its ancient 
boundaries and even encroached on those. In 
spite of the dominant position of the Greek in 
the Eastern empire, a linguistic and national 
uniformity such as formed the foundation of the 
old Roman Imperium never existed there. The 
Greeks did not possess that enormous political 
energy and force which enabled the Romans to 
assimilate foreign races. The pcimancnt influ¬ 
ence of Greek culture was nowhere very great. 

Copts and Syrians retained their language and 
their national characteristics when Greek culture 
had disappeared from the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The Greeks did not as well leave a lasting print 
of their culture on the people of the conquered 
Indian provinces. 

"To what extent Greek was spoken, or to what 
extent the Greeks learnt Prakrit, we can only guess. 
The coins were bilingual. Heliodorus, an ambassaJor 
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from the Greek Kiii|; of Texila to the King of Vidisa, 
was a follower of Vishnu, as his inscription in Prakrit 
testifies. So it appears that these Greeks, isolated from 
the main stream of Hellenism, were on the way to 
become Hinduized and not in a position to impress their 
language on any but their closest associates.” (A. C. 
Woolner ; Languages in History and Politics, London, 
1938, p. 100). 

In literature as well Helleni.sin did not pro¬ 
duce anything that could matdh the old naaster- 
. pieces. The epics of Homer, the tragedies of 
4eschylus, Euripides and Sophocles, the dramas 
of Aristophanes and Menander, or the historical 
prose of Herijdotus, Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and the philosophical prose of Plato and 
Aristotle were not to be written again after the 
period which ends with Alexander. Hellenism 
means tlie adoption of Hellenic ways not neces¬ 
sarily by the Hellenic race. The literaturejj# 
Hellenism has, therefore, the Hellenic |prn 
without the Hellenic soul. A Greek writer is 
always more Hhan an individual. Thus Sophocles 
may be said to include Periclean Athens, Virgil, 
Augustan Rome, Shakespeare, Elizabethan 
England, but Hellenistic writers, subjects of 
empires not by any means their own creation, 
had no longer a community which they could 
symbolize, (c.f. Encydopaedia Britannica, 14th 
Edition. Article oh Greek Literature). It is in 
this that the fundamental difference between 
Hellenic and Hellenistic literature lies. 

Greek culture penetrated Italy even before 
Greece became a Roman province. During the 
third and second centuries before Christ, the 
literature, religion and philosophy of Greece were 
extending their influence in Rome. From 
Southcni Italy the first Greek writers came to 
Rome. A Greek of Tarentun, Liviiis Andronicus, 
in the period of the first Punic War, translated 
the Odyssey into Saturnian verse, and gave the 
first productions of Greek tragedy and comedy 
in Latin versions. A Campanian, Nevius, during 
the Second Punic War, not only translated Greek 
tragedies but wrote others on Roman subjects. 
He wrote comedies with elements of iwlitical 
satire, and above alll he was the author of the 
first national epic, the subject being the First 
Puilie War. A more robust and original writer 
was Enniusf, a native of Apulia, who was among 
the friends of Scipios Africanus. Cato led a 
reaction against the Hellenic influences that 
penetrated the circle of the Scipios which inclu¬ 
ded also the famous comedian Terence, a 
reaction* which failed utterly. The original 
religion of .Romo was very different in its out¬ 
ward semblance from the anttiropomorphic, 
individualistic and aesthetic religion of Greece. 
The Ronjfin divinities were at once abstract and 
Htilitarian, and every action and motive had its 


special deity : Bditca and laught 

childr^ to eat and drmk, the 
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door of the house, Btibona protected the cattlfe, 
Epona the horses, Silvanm the shepherds,. 
Mercurim the merchants. The Lares and the 
Penates were the tutelary genii of the family and 
the home. There were countless personifications 
of moral qualities; Peace, Faith, Liberty, Victory, 
Fortune. Above all there were agrarian deities; 
Saturn, Liber, Ceres, Venus. The Greek influ¬ 
ence brought about a transformation in the * 
Roman religion. Greek divinities were intro- 
duedd, such as Ajwllo and Artemis and the great 
Grecian deities, so that the latter acquired the 
anthropomorphic and aesChetico-literaty charac¬ 
ter of the former. The cults came to be closely 
connected with the State; the whole public life 
was penetrated by religion and marked by ah 
aceompahiment of religious gestures; ^nd the 
state even supervised the religious obser^nce 
of the family. The purpose of the rel-iwous 
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ceremonies was to ensure that the gods fulfilled 
all their functions as protectors and promoters of 
the Roman State, and the official cult had the 
absolute pre-eminence in the religion of pagan 
Rome. (c.f. A Concise History of Italy by 
Luigi Salvatorelli, London, 1940, pp. 42-^). 

Christian religion itself was profoundly 
influenced by the Greeks. Paul of Tarsus who 
^brought Christianity to the Gentiles bclonge'd 
to* a society which spoke and thought in Greek. 
During his long missionaiy journeys in Asia and 
Europe *lie preached at Athens, Salonika, Corinth 
and Rome, and established little communities of 
Christian men and women bound together by 
common ties of worship, self-surrender and affec¬ 
tion? The* early Christians of Greece and the 
Mediterranean basin whom Nero singled out for 
* persecution in Rome were recognized to be 
distinct from Jews. For nearly thirteen centuries 
the theology of the Christian Church in the west 
was moulded by the thought of Plato. It has 
thus been Ji^tly observed : 

“The teaching of Christ was a sublime and originol 
oontribulson to the mural improvement of mankind. 
But it is doubtful whether the Christian religion would 
have made the conquest of Europe had it «not been 
of all oriental religions the most Greek and the most 
nearly; akin alike to, the best thought of the Greek 
pUlo^pheis and those popular notions of purgatory and 


purification, of eternal bliss and eternal torment, of a 
divine mediator between God and man, and of some, 
sacramental ceremony whereby the sinner might be 
cleansed of his sin and assured of his salvation hereafter, 
which were already cuiTcnt among the Greeks, and the 
basis of solemn religious observance over that wide 
tract of the Mediterranean basin in which Greek civili¬ 
zation prevailed.” (H. A. L. Fisher : A llistoty of 
Europe, p. 53). 

The Roman Empire which assimilated the 
Greek ideals of religion, art, sculpture and philo¬ 
sophy disseminated them throughout its 
dominions. It was also classical ideals and 
virtues that inspired the artists of Renaissance 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. Greece left her 
mark on the civilization of the East as well as 
of the West, but in two different ways. In the 
East Hellenism came in the train of the^ con¬ 
queror and Rome was content to buiM upon the 
foundations laid by Alexander. In the West 
Greek influences were diffused by the Roman 
conquest of Greece. It was through the ascen¬ 
dency which Greek literature and philosophy and 
art acquired over the Roman mind that Greek 
culture penetrated to the nations of Western 
Europe. The civilization of the East remained 
Greek. The civilization of .the West became 
and remained Latin, but it was a Latin civili¬ 
zation that was saturated with Greek idfittences,. 
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The ultimate division both of the Empire and 
the Church into two halves finds its explanation 
in this original difference of culture. 

II 

The history of modern Greece starts with 
the Qreek Revolution and Greek War of Inde¬ 
pendence in the twenties of the last centuiy. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Greece 
.was still under the Turkish yoke. The decadence 
of the Ottoman Empire, the encouragement from 
Rbssia and the influence of the Frendi Revolu¬ 
tion awoke in the Greeks a deep sentiment of 
nationality anB an ardent desire for political 
freedom. Russia coveted Constantinople for 
herself and had a hand in the Seibian revolution 
of 1804. The Greek Revolution which broke out 
in 1821, owed no less to Russia. The Greek 
cause was hcljicd more by the impolitic reprisals 
of the Turks than by the heroism of the in¬ 
surgents. When Patriarch Gregorios of 
Constantinople was executed (April 22, 1821), 
a shudder of indignation ran through entire 
Europe. Tlic Greek cause became that of 
('hristendom. European liberalisin, gagged under 
Mcttcrnich'b “ system " recognized in the Greeks 
the champions of its own cause. lake every 
national movement of the nineteenth century, 
tlie Greek movement for freedom was preceded 
by a literary revival. The Phdomousoi society 
of Athens, the philological endeavours oi 
Adamantios Korais, for long a resident in Pari«, 
whieh led to the creation of modern Greek—a 
tongue intermediate betw^een the august origin 
and the argot of the common speech, helped to 
spread the revolutionaiy propaganda of Greek 
nationalism The establi‘'hment of Phihke 
Hetairea (1815), or friendly society, a secret in¬ 
surrectionary organization with centres at 
Moscow, Bucharest, Trieste and in all cities of 
the Levant, prepared the ground for the coming 
revolution by collecting subscriptions, issuing 
manifestos and distributing arms. Rhigas of 
Valentino composed the fiery national songs 
which wore on the lips of Greek legionaries as 
they marched to the battlefields. 

Tlie Greeks who made the war of indepen- 
, denco were hot connected either in blood or in 
culture to the countrymen of Plato and Aristotle 
any more than modern Italians are descended 
from Augustus and Julius Caesar. During the 
long period of foreign domination the Greeks had 
mingled freely with Slavs and Albanians, not to 
speak of Turks. They spoke Romaic whieh, 
though using the Greek script, had a vocabulary 
which drew freely* from the Turk, Latin and 
Slav tongpes. It was extremely fortunate that 


• « 

England was persuaded to support the Gre^ 
cause against Turkey in spite of we fact tjiftt the 
latter was an oflicial ally and i count«^wei^t 
against Russian designs in the E^st. JBlut for the 
British intervention not only the trend of Greek 
revolution but also subsequent Greek •history 
might well have been completely different, "^en. 



A young peasant woman of the Aegean Islands 
in her native attire • 


Byron, the greatest of Philhellenes, died at 
Missplonghi, a martyr to Hellenic liberty, the 
romantic enthusiasm ot the English for the 
Greeks spread out far and wide into the streets 
and taverns. The financial rcsourceg and naval 
might of England w’ere placed at the service of 
the Greek cause. Two English names* Lord 
Cochrane and General Church, are associatea 
with the naval battle of Navarino (Oct. 2(1,1827) 
where the Egyptian and Turkish fleets 'tiere 
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utterly destroyed by tbe fleets of the Triple 
(Frai^e, Russia and England), and 
which aid not ihclude even Thessaly and Crete, 
cause. Money flowed to Greece from all 
European cotmtries, and volunteers came to the 
aid of Greek rebels from all over Europe, inclu¬ 
ding Italy. By the Convention of London (May 



A young peasant woman of Macedonia in her 
native attire 


7, 1832), Greece was declared an independent 
kingdom ’under the protection of Great Britain, 
France and Russia, with Prince Otto, son of 
King Louis I of Bavaria as King. Since that 
time till today British alliance has been the 
keynote of Greek foreign policy. * 

. The establishment of the independent Greek 
kingdom* djd not materially alter the European 
balance of power, but was si^ificant from the 

g oint f)f view of European nationalism, ^^sides, 
ireek independence si^alized the birth of 
Balkan, nationalism, which was not etitablished 
m/he peninsula till the conclusion of the last 
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Great War. The.newly established kingdom, 
which did not include even Thessaly and Crete, 
was an extremely small area. The greater 
part of the lands where Greeks predomi¬ 
nated in the population and where the Greek 
mode of life was the best adapted to natural 
conditions remained outside. This made the 
economic basis of the new State extremely,weak 
and gave rise to the Greek irredentist movement. 
It was natural under these circumstances that 
the despotic rule of King Otto should haye be^n 
shortlived. The next King, George I, selected By 
the British Government, was accepted by ihe 
National Assembly. The youthful parliamen¬ 
tarism of the Greeks did nothing ^lo suppress the 
factious spirit and constitutional quibbles of the 
political parties. Already during the wars of 
independence at least three major civil strifes 
broke out. A new constitution was evolved in 
1864 which remained in force till 1911. Greek 
parliamentary life was for a long time domina¬ 
ted by Charilos Trikonpes, the greatest 
statesman whom modem Greece has yet pro¬ 
duced, against whom Theodore Delyannes 
organized ihe opposition rallying a number of 
parlies. The revolution in Crete, the irredentist 
activilics of the revolutionary society known as 
Ethnike Hetairea, the Graeco-Turkish war, the 
institution of an international financial commis¬ 
sion at Athens arc the principal landmarks in 
the confused political career of this land till the 
outbreak of the Balkan wars. Venizelos, the 
('retail politician, was called by the “ Military 
League ” in 1910 as its adviser. Venizelos who 
was 'hardened by the civil wars of his own island 
became Prime Minister and convened the Nation¬ 
al Assembly which revised the constitution and 
lemodelled the army and the navy on British 
and Frencli jiatterns. Venizelos realized the 
importance of including Greece in the new 
grouping of powers in the Balkan wars, and 
Greece declared war on Turkey in 1912. Greece 
emerged out of the Balkan wars with a very 
large acquisition of territory in Epirus, 
Macedonia, Crete and the Aegean Islands, with 
a total population of over 1,8(X),000, or almost 
as much as that of “ old Greece.” King 
Constantine dismissed Venizelos from premier¬ 
ship several times on account of his distinctly 
pro-Ally sympathies. Venizelos went^ to* 
Macedonia and brought about the state militant 
in Salonika. It was very much through the 
endeavours of Venizelos that Greece joined the 
Great War on the side of the Allies and declared 
war on Turkey and Bulgaria on Juqe 17, 1917. 

It was through his services that Greece was 
entitled to a high reward at tjie Peacp Conference 
in Paris. Thessaly, Macedonia, Eastern Thrace 
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returned to Greece. The redemption of the 
Greek-speaking population in Asia Minor, how¬ 
ever, presented serious difficulties. The refugees 
rumibcrcd over 1,400,000. The admirable speed 
with which the Refugee Sottlejnent Commission 
of the League of Nations settled more than lialf 
a miUion refugees in the new villages and urban 
districts in the course of eighteen months, com- 
.’iianded universal admiration. A loan of ten 
4ujllion pounds was raised for Greece the ad- 
nynistration of which was guaranteed by the 
jA-ague of Nations. The homogeneity of Greek 
frontiers was tjfstablished and non-Greek pojmla- 
tion in Greek Thrace and IMacedonia was 
reduced to a very small figure. The most out¬ 
standing ev(‘iit in post-war Greek politics is the 
establishment of the Hc^llenic Republic in Mart'll, 
1924, after a plebiscite. The insurrection at 
Chios by the disbanded tinny under Plastcras 
in 1922 led to the exile of King Constantine who 
died at Palermo the following year. Ilis eldest 
son, George, became king. 

Greece had tin o])en disjmte with Italy 
uhen on August 27, 1923, tin Italian member of 
the Graeco-Albanian frontier commission was 
murilcix’il, which led to the bombardment of the 
(ity of Corfu by Italy. The disimte was settled 
by the League of Nations hut Greece jiaid a 
heavy indemnity. Venizelos, however, who 
returned in 1927, s'gned a Pact of Amity with 
Ittdy the same year, hut Italians and Greeks 
ct'nlinued to hate one another. 

Although the area of modern Greece is al- 
mo.-t eijual to that of Great Britain, its 
po]nilation is only 6*4 millions. Tiie main 
Greek populations abroad are in Istanbul. 
Cyprus, Egyjit, Dodecanese and tlie rniled 
States. Three-foiirihs of the population are 
engaged in agriculture and allied occupations. 
Greece docs not produce enough cereals to meet 
the requirements of her jioinilation. Two valu¬ 
able jiroductions are tobacco and currant. Figs 
and oranges arc plentiful. Cotton and rice are 
cultivated on a“small scale. Industrial develo])- 
ment in Greece has been hindered by lack of 
capital and insufficient coal hut has recently 
received an impetus on account of the high jiro- 
^tective dutibs and influx of refugee labour. 
‘Main industries are olive oil, wines, .spirit.s and 
confectionery. Minor industi’ies arc rejiresentcd 
by cotton, wool, silk, jute and other textiles such 
as carpet. Labour is jn’otected by special legis¬ 
lation. * 

The oukure of independent Greece has been 
steadily tending to be westernized and ceasing 
to be Byzantine. I« literature as well as in art 
nnd sculnfure, the modern Greek genius has 
aecomfdisncd a virtual renaissance. In literaiy 
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revival the Phanariote families p/Consttmtihople 
have played a very significant i!tert. THe names 
of Adamantios Korais (1783-1833),, the father 
of modern Greek, and Constantine Rliigas 
(1764-98), the patriotic poet, have already been 
mentioned. The most outstanding figure' in 
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modern Greek literature is, of course, Kostis 
Palamas wliose The Kituj'x Flute, The Itnmutnblc 
Life and Lonfiimin of the Ltu/oon have a place in 
contcmporaiy Euroixuiu literature. Frcneli 
iulcllcctualism and western symlKilism arc 
marked in the literature of Palamas. The 
Fiankish influence is in general wTit large upon 
(he literary jiroduclion of modern (.Iretice. John 
Gryjiaris, Laurence Mavilis, Peter Vlastos have 
all liecn more oi’ less influenced by French ideals. 
Paulos Nirvanas introduced Ibsenism into Greeft 
literature. Sphyros Melas and PHndeli.s Horn 
arc well-known social writers, Psuchares and 
Lambros have ilistinguished themselves in jiistoiy, 
Politis in folk-lore, Andreades in jMilitical and 
social economy, and Xenopoulos and Cambanis 
in literary critici.sni. In spite of the wbsterniia- 
tion, modern Greek literature breathes the. 
j-( freshing aroma of Grt‘ck folk-songs of Crete, 
of the Aegean Islands and of the Klepbts. The 
iniagcVies of The Fair ShepkerdesH, the Cretan 
folk-song par excellent’, arc never nearly absept 
from (he Greek popular poetry whjcli. lends a 
voice to the trees, the rivers, the rocks, the 
mountains, which sing.s the prowess of the 
Kleplit (who in their mountain fortresses main-' 
tained if struggh* against their 'J^irkish 
oppressors), bewails his death and comforta^ii-s 
disconsolate ^vifc or mother. 


POErS PICTURES 

A Review * 

Bv 0. C. GANGOLY 


Ills excursion ink) the splicrcs of Pictorial Arc 
so late in life has been one of the enigmas 
of the many-faced genius of Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. The products of bis brush have 
been still more matters of wonder. Particularly 
his peculiar manner of pictorial expression has 
been a marvel of paradoxes. They created a 
sensation, when first exhibited in.Kiirope in May 
J930, and extracted from expert critics murmurs 
of admiration and applause. Tlic paratiox con¬ 
sists in the fact that the artist’s poet 17 and the 
j)oet’s pictures have no connecting link, direct or 
indirect. It is a problem in Psycho-analysis. 
One cannot even suggest that his pictorial crea¬ 
tions are on the border line of t'hc tw<) Aits-— 
liaving two different mediums of exi)ri'ssion. Ilis 
poetry with their lofty thoughts, with their 
jierpetual budgets of highly jthilosophical ideas, 
original and creative, with their graceful and 
rhythmic jtatterns of perfect exiircssion put into 
infinite varieties of metre and cadences has 
excited the wondering admiration of the world. 
His other literary compositions also reveal a 
highly cultured and sophisticatcfl mind, bubbling 
with a variety of experiences in life and spark¬ 
ling with transcedental wisdom. But his 
picku’ial experiments reveal a new personality 
wliich contradicts his poetical genius, his highly 
developefl intellectual talents. The iioet’s 
’w^mderful drawings are the expression of a naive 
primitive mind—of an untrained ehihlliki* vision 
•^which does not derive any of its quality from 
his highly developed imctical imagination. 
Somehow the ‘ boy ’ in the poet with his ehildi.sh 
delight in r'hythmic expression—has survived in 
some subconscious region of his mind. When his 
poetical mind takes a hoJiflay-4he pictorial imp 
plays pranks with paper and ink—and creates 
marvels of rhythmic forms—and calls up a new 
world pf dreams,—<iifferent from his poetic crea¬ 
tions. These drawings have a childlike simplicity 
and a siiontaniety nf vision and imapnation. But 
they are veilly the products of a mood of un- 

* CHintAun by Rabindranath Tagore, 18 Plates 
with MS. Xatroduction and Conimenls by the Author. 
Viava-Hiarati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street. Plates 
printed at the Fk'abusi Press, and the Bengal Autotype, 
CalcKlta. Price Rs. 4-8. Autographed Liinitod Edition 
R 0 . 


.sophisticated indulgences,—^in spells of “ insane 
hours, when the conscious intellectual power? 
go to slee]i and when the latent sub-conscious 
impulses of artistic creations mobiljzc their army 



The Artist at work 
Photograph By S. Saha 


of fairies and imps, who, in course of-their boyish 
pranks playfully weave out original aesthetic 
cobwebs of fantastic dreams. The author of 
these drawings has no pretensions to any claim 
for trained draughtsmanship—they are the auto¬ 
matic and impulsive creation of forms, in a mood 
of naive playfulness—characteristic of the 
Primitive Man. As he has "himself put it: “ I 
have searched out.the cave of the primitive in 
my mind with its etchings of animals!” *They. 



* A page of maimscript in wliich the eruaures are linked together into a harmonious design : 

• • Tlie starting point of the Poet’s first drawings • 


have no .ulterior Significance or message except ‘‘ They are not pictures about things but^ictures 
us a revelation of the play-instinct of his mind, about himself.” Their quality lies in Vheir 
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rhythmic and original creation of forms-•vvitlunii 
any definite aim to represent anything. As lu' 
lias explained : 


“My piVlums are verifications in lines. If by any 
.clianeo lliey are eiitiM(*<l lo claim rccoRnilion il. mast 
be jnimarily for .some rliyflimic significance of form 
wTa'cli is ultimate, and not for any inlerinf'tation of an 
or rei>re.sentation of a fact.” 


The jrietiires retpiire no comment or inter¬ 
pretation, as they explain themselves, and, l<*st 
the suggestive ‘ words ' t'hat the iioct has added 
ns accompaniments to this Collection of 18 
tlratvings, are mistaken for verlnil intevpi-etations, 
I the poet is careftd to apologize for the words he 
ha.s printed as parallels to the pictures : 

_‘‘Ia»<t.v of Linos, (lio.so words .arc not an alio,i in- 
va.sion come to set a limit lo your realm. They arc but 
noi^ binls that for a momcut flit across your garden 
while your< moaning lies fjir boyon<l tboir chirpings.” 

Yet the poetie eomments on the plates which 
are a special feature of this allniin, even if they 
are irrelevant or unnecessary for th<{ uniler- 
standing- of the pictures, are of exquisite literary 
charfh, and are emlowetl wifh tin clu.sive grace 


and hles.sed with profound thoughtfulness and 
philo.sophy. Tneidentally, his verbid itceompani- 
menls to Ids pictures suggest a theory of llie 
Alorjihology of Forms, offer very s^hrewd 
suggestions on iho Fundmnentiil Prineiirles of 
Form, which we Iiojk* 'he will be ahh* to put 
together in a consistent thesis. But we are not 
eoneerned, here, with his poetical ««■ philosiiphi- 
eal thoughts or his Iheorios of Form,—hut. with 
the creations of Ins pictorial imagination. We 
have some examples of P»)et-artists or Artist- 
poets in the East as well as in the AYest, who 
oxpre.ssed themselves in words as well as ip Jine 
and colour. William Morris made .pictures as 
well as vei-ses. So did Mcdnram, the [ndjan Artist 
of (he Kangra School. But the closest jiarallel 
is the ease of William Blake aral some of tiie 
(ihines(' poets. Like Blake, Tagore* ’,s also a 
mystic ixied—anel like him, has ereiateel forms 
whie^i are reproductions or repetitions of* natural 
torms. The analogy holds good also in the 
distance and disparity between lii.s poetical and 
pictorial creations. * 

We have a criticism to offer to the selections 
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made in this album. Excepting two examples 
(9 and 14), the others do not typically exenmlify 
the poet’s original creations of forms. M^t of- 
the other examples cited in this album have more 
or loss Incognizable or representative elements, 
whereas t'lie most characteristic of his drawings 
are fruitful exi)eriinents in the creations of novel 
a'nd original patterns of forms. The most iii- 
(roherent and mooningless shapes when put into 
rhythmic |)att.erns achieve a validity of form of 
sifenificarjt aesthetic flavour which delights tin* 
eyts as well as the mind. And the pot-t’s tyi)icHl 
diuwings—-‘his versifications in line—Jiowever 
weird or fant^stic'i—miver fail to attain this 
(piality of Beauty, the rhythmic life imlsating 
with a novelty of design made out of strange or 
‘ fantastic ’ shapes. His linear creations (colour 
is a minor aid \o his compositions) justify his 
sngge.stive <‘onfi'ssion : “ 1 have dived intii tin- 
Sea of Forms in order to fish out the j(;wel of 
th(‘ Formless " («/«./ nip sdgore <luh /liyechl nrup 
j)ilvo hole). His hunt after the ‘jewel of 
the formless ’ is not (he will-o’-the-wisp of 
aboitive shaiielessness—but an achievement of 
definitive creations of great acisthetic values and 
significance and of profound suggestiveness of 
the mystei'y of creation. Whether this has been 
achi(‘ved consciously or sub-consciously—is a 
niatt»‘r for die investigation of f)sy<‘ho-analysis. 


To us they appear to be sub-corJ^cioUS products 
created in momente of .subjective tranoit!^ w^jen 
hi.s adult personality takes rest, to make rodm 
for his child personality to romp and play. Three 
experiments in landscape-s (Plates 3, 5 jyid 16} 
would Imvc done credit to Van Gogh or even 
to Turner, but, from the poet’s philosophy of' 
Fonns, they descend to a lower level than the 
heights attained by his so-called ' fantastic 
creations. It will be advisable to put together • 
a second Collepti(jn of 'his tyjiical Drawings of 
the ‘ weird ’ and ‘ fantastic ’ type, w'hich appear 
to have been left out in this Collection, )>erha])s 
in deference to the tender feelings of his ‘Indian 
admirers. The volutne contains a sheaf of 
wonderful drawings of no particular meaning, 
but each is suggestive of some (irofound signi- 
finamv. Two of them (Plates 6 and 13) .staml out 
from the rest and have particularly a))j)euled to 
us by (heir daring composition.s -uggestive of 
Iiatterns in black and red. The ‘ Bird of t'he 
Fairy Land ’ and the ‘ Gazing Coujilcs' arc really 
masterpieces which t(*mpt us into regions of 
dream very far from our mmalane existences. 
The Volume is very neatly got. Uj> and will offer 
a new angle from which tii study a new and 
surprising phase of the Poet's manifold gimius. 

It is indeed a new and valuable contribiuion to 
Pictorial Art. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 

Bv ]\fA.i0H D. GRAHAM J‘()LF 


Wk ai'C at the height of the aitack on Britain and 
it is now possible to say (hat. Hitler has had a 
major defeat. His attacks on our air fiehls on 
the south coast did little damage that could not 
be repaired very quickly and his daylig'ht attacks 
on London have certainly be«*n major defeats. 
Of course it is quite impossible tt) prevent stray 
bombers getting througli the barrage—especial¬ 
ly at night—and with a target of the size of 
Londqn- and so elo.sely packed, it is impossible 
not to bit something when a bomb is dropited. 
The military damage done has been veiy small 
indeed, but the wreckage of working class dwel¬ 
lings has been comparatively great. Even the 
West End of London, that cannot by any stretch 
of imagination be said to contain any military 
objective, *" has been considerably damaged in 
pjaces, although what military advantage Hitler 
can have gained by bombing West End houses, 
furniture, jewelry anti clothing stores, in addition 
to smalj^er i^ops and workers’ houses it is diffi- 


eidt to imagine. Several museum.^ have also 
been consiilcrably damaged and twenty m- thirty 
churches—some of them .seventeenth century* 
gems of archit(*cture. I he civil casualties have 
of course been very much larger than those in 
the fighting fo,rces and it is literally true that 
tlu' fighting line runs through t'he homes 
of the workers. Even Buckingham Palace, 
with its mythical oil stores, has bc(*n 
b(;mbcd on three separate occasioas and the 
riou.se of 1/ords itself did mit escape w’hen an 
incendiaiy bomb was drojjiwl on it, although 
the dalnage done is comparatively small. As it 
is only a stone’s throw from my office, one feob 
that the bombs are coming uncoinfortablv near ? 

The German Press writes glibly aboSt re- 
duc’ng London to a mass of ruins, but thiiS is a 
much more difficult job than it might appear be- ‘ 
causti London stretches over about four Injmdred 
square miles in every direction and even a big 
fire at one part leaves the rest quite unaffected. 
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The* London bounty Council arc to be con^a- 
tulateSion thewiiagnificent fire fighting services 
that ihey^ have got together. Even the worst 
fires started by incendiary bombs arc brouglit 
under .control and put out, usually in an hour 
or two. Fiivs in the dock area are of course 
serious wherever they are, but the docks also 
are so e.xtensivc that in relation to their size the 
' amount of damage done by a bomb is compara¬ 
tively slight. It is necessary to look at a large 
map to get any real idea of the small amount of 
damage done in relaiion to the whole. Of course 
to those who suffer, those who have their shops, 
warehouses or homes wrecked, the damage 
appears almost irreparable. But taken in com¬ 
parison with the tfemendous extent of London 
that is undamaged, the loss is really slight. 
Professor J. N. Keynes, in a broadcast talk the 
other night, jiointed out that if tlu; Nazis did a 
million pounds worth of damage to London! 
every night for a year, ii would only amount to 
about four per cent of the whole and it couhl 
all he restored within a couple of years. 

It is a strange kind of war however that in 
ilu' first fortnight of September causes a loss of 
ten thousand casualties amongst civilians as 
eoinparcd with only two hundred and fifty in 
the fighting forces. It looks as if it were mucli 
safer lo be in the fij^iiting forces than to be a 
civilian when engaged in a war against Hitler. 
Even at my homo in (he country we hear 
(Jeriuan ’planes droning over every night—^pro¬ 
bably on llieir way to London—and occasionally 
a few Immbs arc dropped by ’planes trying to 
lighten their loud in order to escape from the 
.search liglits that have caught them. Some of 
those bombs have fallen uncomfortably near— 
(piite near enough to shake our house although 
they had fallen harmles.sly in open ground far 
•from any military objective of any kind. 

Tliere has been much outcry for reprisals 
and veiy wisely the authorities have not given 
way to this. It does far more damage to the 
enemy to destroy, as the Royal Air Force is 
doing, the air-fields, aerodromes, munitions, 
fftPt<n'ieS, oil stores and plant.—and so make it 
more difficult, for nermany wage war—.than 
merely to descend to the (Jerman level and wage 
indiscriminate war against civilians ami their 
Irnmes. Indeed, American critics liave ssfld that 
tlie consequences of Germany of the R. A. F. 
Iwunbing is at present t'he greatest unknown 
factor in the situation. And the Secretary of 
State for Air, Sir Archibald Sinclair, has him¬ 
self stated that the fall in industrial protiuction, 
in Rhineland ohnt\ amounts to as much as 
thirty per cent. 

, Reprisals are not far removed from hatred 


and hatred seems to lead to nothing but chaos. 
Just look at tlhe misery and confusion Nazi coun-^' 
sels'havc made of Europe. They betray and 
distort whatever they touch and especially their 
so-called friends. Spain should be Catholic and 
so should Italy. What can they have in common 
with a State that worships itself ? What a 
relief, J suspect, it will be to Italy and* Spain 
wh(,n we liave defeated Germany and they need 
no longer go against their natures ! Italy, and 
now Spain, are the victims of GeJinany’s need' to 
have “ frienils ” so that Germany’s so-cafied 
new order in Europe may look more like an 

order and not just Germany_Wliat a contrast 

is 'J'urkcy. She has stuck to her principles and 
she is a living witness to the truth that a country 
that docs so is the most likely to ride out tlu' 
storm. It. can’t 'have been easy for Turkey 
during the past year. She has had earthquakes 
to contend with apart from tlic upsets in the 
jiolitical sphere. Bui all the Balkan countries 
nrtw must realise that she saw the farthest when 
.she tried to forge them into a Balkan alliance— 
and that in sticking to Britain and the demoera- 
lic cause she stuck to tlic Powers that would 
have welcomed Balkan independence, 'rurkey 
has stood up to Axis threats, and remained 
friends with Russia witiiout kow-towing to her. 

In fact, she may yet liave an inflnonec- on 
Russian policy. 

This week-end the papers have been full of 
Ribbentrop’s visit to Rome and Suncr’s visit t<* 
Berlin, flermaiiy is evidently trying to persuade 
them that the time has come for Italy and Spain 
to take up a bigger share of the burden of 
making war. (Though Spain, it is said, i.s push¬ 
ing 'her price up, on the plea tliat she was the 
first to strike a l)low for the “ new order ” in 
F]uroj)e !) Spain, impoverished Spain, is to vry 
to recover Gibraltar ami stop the rot towards 
General de Gaulle in North Africa. (But 
General de Gaulle has .sprung a surprise on them 
by going to Dakar.) And Italy, who according 
to one corres|>ondent .'^pent more than £40 million 
on tlic Abyssinian campaign and entered on t'his 
war with le.ss than £25 million in hand, is to 
conquer Egj'pt and reach Suez on the one hand 
and on the other helj) herself to parts of Greece 
and parts of .higo-Slavia. It all seems so windy 
and grandiose. But the Italian General, 
flraziani, is a proved soldier and seems to have 
got over quite a number of natural handicaps 
already. So I imagine real war is going to 
develop there. I can’t see, though, that then' 
can be any health in it for the Axis. They have 
to bring all their supplies over—and we hold 
all the key naval base and we have redoubled 
our forces in the Mediterranean. ,v(I wish we 
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could mloublc our land forces, But large 
reserves of man power we have not got, or have 
not sufficiently tapped.) But above all, of 
(!Ourse, the whole future of that part of the world 
is against them. The countries around Suez, 
the oil countries, all knew that the war must 
move .their way, that the Axis would be after 
their oil (as well as after cutting England off 
from the Empire). They also knew—thanks 
again largely to the independence and influence 
of*Turkey—ithat there is nothing to be gained 
by" adopting Fascist “ protection.” Graziani, 
incidentally, is a bird of ill favour in these parts. 
I’lie Arabs have not fiagotten that he threw 
I heir leaders from great heights out of aeroplanes. 

yVs the war proceeds, Germany is getting jm)- 
gressively weaker. She has only a blockaded 
and exhausted continent to <lraw on while we 
have the resources of all the rest of the world at 
onr gates. Aeroplanes, munitions, guns, arc 
arriving in a stea<ly stream across the Atlantic 
to swell the production of our own factories. 
It must never be forgotten, moreover, that 
Germany has been planning war and living 
under a war strain for at least the last five 
years. Whereas England is only now getting into 
iier stride. Home production is as yet no¬ 
where near its peak. 

It is too early yet to say that Hitler will 
not try invasion of this country. But without 
command of flie sea and without command 
of the air, it would be a desperate and 
suicidal venture. Our Navy is still intact while 
our Air Force, although probably not yet a.s large 
!is Hitler’s, is man for man and madhine for 
machine a much belter weapon both of offence 
and defence. It has often been said that Britain 
is now an armed fortress and this is literally 
true. One can only regret that the madness of 
Hitler should have necessitated the waste of so 
much money. It could have been so much more 
usefully expended on social services instead of 
on this entirely unproductive purpose. 

It is again a major defeat for Hitler that 
the time scheduled for the invasion of Britain 
has come and gone and he is no nearer to the 
achievement of his object. We have 'had two 
“ preludes to the great amiss ”—two massed air 
attacks—^but they ended in disaster only to the 
attackers. It may be that the invasion will never 
be attempted now. Anyway the Nazis seem to 
hesitate and procrastinate and dally on the brink 
until I am sure the heart must have gone out 
of the venture, especially for all those poor 
devils in barges w*lio have to put up with^ our 
nightly bombings. JTiey seem to be waiting 
fer the opportune moment which never cemes. 
The Nazi ^ess too reflects the same indecisions. 


At times tliey say the invasion iiU take {flace 
on Getober ISth—or in the Spring—or^hat it" 
is no longer nceeasaiy since they cfin reduce 
England with their air war on London and their 
(so-called) blockade. » 

The time is drawing near when we 
shall no longer stay merely on the defensive but 
when an attack will he; launched against Hitler. 
Preparations for this are steadily going ahead. 
The overrimiiiiig of Europe, from the Arctic 
Circle light down to the coast of Spain, makes 
an extended line which must be very vulnerable 
in places. There is also this factor to be taken 
into account. Hitler in his invasion of Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and even France, relied to 
a great extent on a Fifth l^tlumu inside these 
countries. (Folaud, incidentally, In her eternal 
honour, was uni<pio in having no Fifth Column). 
But ht^ cannot rely again on help from the 
people of these countries. Owing to his treatment 
of them they will form for us a mut^i stronger 
Fifth Column than any that ever helixsd him. 

Th(f Germans indeed, who affect tlio title 
t)f herrenfolk or master people, are because of 
their own nature incapable of reaping the bene¬ 
fit of tile coucjiiesls they make. Their “mastery” 
of Europe will be one of I'he great fiascos of 
historj'. Tliey have no iilan because they have 
no wish to eonsolhlate as they go. Their idea 
of the victorious role is to burst into a new land 
and carry off all they want. The herrenfolk 
must he st'rved first. Eveiy unoffending country 
around them must lower its standard of living 
in order to support that of the Germans. And 
if any of these martyred countries ^houhi ask ; 
But what is to happen to us next year, now that 
you have killed onr live-stock and taken all 
our .stores ? The Gorman reply is always the 
same. 'Phero is to bo a “new order” in Europe. 
And what they moan by a new order is that all' 
Germany’s neighbours must become agricultural 
countries, which must feed the ever-increasing 
German master race, and take in exchange the 
industrial products oi the German tyrants. That 
is their machine-made, short-sighted, arrogant 
idea of a balanced European economy ! ‘What ^ 
inushnnim it will prove—or perhaps it will turn 
out to be more like a toadstool, full of poison. 

The Nazis must often feel disappointed with 
the results of their conquest of Europe. After 
all they were all taken as steps towards the 
concpiest of England—^yct fhat climax*is*still as 
far off as ever. Indeed it is receding, as England 
re-ait)is as nevei’ before and as help streaths iit 
from all parts of the Dominions. A new worry, 
too, is the {fttitude of tlu! United States. Gfijjeral 
Smuts, probably the greatest statesman an\e 
today, sees in the recent agreement between 
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and United States “ a little cloud 
winch would o6e day let loose n thunderstorm 
that won 1(1 overwladin Hitler.” And (iemiany, 
with her I'atnl trick of always choosing the psy- 
chologw-al moment for doing herself the great- 
^cst injury, chooses this moment to torpedo a 
shij) without warning in mid-Atlantic, six hun¬ 
dred miles from anywhere and, as it hapi^ens, 
Avith a cargo of children on hoard. Germany, 
the one nation who leaves its enemies to drown, 
sank her cause in the last ^^’ar when she torpe¬ 
doed the Lf.siT.\Ni.i\. It can safely be said that 
her latest (nitrage will draw on t'he same 
nemesis. Already the United States is saying 
that it is interested in the fate of Dakar. The 
lorpedoing of a ship without warning, in a rag¬ 
ing storm and without hope* ri succour, is such 
.1 startling indt'x to (lerman inhumanity. No 
(!ne can shut his eyes to it. 

This leads (me to reflect upon neutrality. 
l\'ill neutrality, as we understand it mnv, sur¬ 
vive this war ? It was a.ssumed at the end of 
t*he last war that neutrality had been killed. Tlu' 
League of Nations was d('signed specially to do 
away with neutrality and to ensure that each 
uittion was its brother’s kc(‘per. The Ijeagtie 
faihid for a vtiriety of reasons—chiefly selfisli — 
hut it had only a stuntt'd life after the lTnit(‘d 
States refused to become an integral jtart of it. 
If civilisation, freedom, and all that we value 
as me’st precious in life, are to continue and 
grow, it can only be by a realisation of the one- 
lu'ss of all an<l seeing clearly that neutrality in 
face of oppression, idunder and carnage, is ,i 
criuK'. 

lt» the ancient Indian scripture, the Biia(;a- 
VAD Gn'A, it is written : 

“ Wliiil i.> action, wlial inaclion '{ " 

• " I']vcn (lie wi'(' arc herein |ier|ile,\c(l." 

And in another ancient Indian writing The 
Book of the (roUkn Frevepta, much of whicli is 
pre-Buddhistic, we read that 

“Inaction in a <l(-'i’il of mercy liecomc'- an action in 
a deadly sin.’’ 

• TluW (piotations are very apt when one 
thinkh of the rights and wrongs of neutrality. 

Neutral nations seem to assume that they 
are taking up a high moral attitude for the pur¬ 
pose, of course, of keeping their people *out of 
war. But are they ? Is neutrality a moral 
basis o^ a, nation’s life ? I am gravely inclined 
to doubt it. 

When a btirglar breaks into a 'house and 
steals, is a neighbour entitled to sit still and 
watgh- and do notliing to jn’event it ? In other 
yf<»^ds, is he entitled to be neutral? If that 
Wfre the case, burglary \v:puld be at a premium 


as the burglar would know that no one. seeing 
him at his nefarious enterprises would make any 
endeavour to stop liim for the common good. 

The common good,” that is the criterion. Is it 
for the common good to allow a burglar to carry 
on with his burglary unmolested ? In other 
words, should one remain neutral ? Or sliould 
all agree that it is everyone’s business to have 
him stopi>ed ? The case was very well i)ut by 
Lord Parker, a very eminent Jvidge, in the House; 
of Lords during the last war, on 19th March, 
1918 : ” T'he true line of development lies. liot 
in regulating the dreadful thing (war) but in 
bringing about conditions under whicli it. be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult and ultimately im- 
pc’ssiblc, not in consulting the welfare or selfish 
interest of neutrals but in abolishing neutrality. 
Murders would increase if the murderer could 
count upon the neutrality of bystanders, and it 
is the same with war. The neutral, in fact, 
shiiks his .share of t'he burden of humanity,” 

If civilisation is to continue : if freedom is 
a thing to ])rize and fight for, then neutrality 
must g('. Be are all our brother’s keepers. An 
injury to one is an injury to all and it is the 
duty of all to prevent it in so far as they (;an. 
'I'here cannot again be conditions under which 
nations will stand aside as neutrals and allow 
one nation to pillage another. All nnisl agree 
that it is the duty of all to lU’eveut it—even if 
I'lie prevention means war. \Var in such a cause 
is a much nobler thing than standing aside as a 
maitral. 'Phese are world (picstions that must 
be seriously considered and adetpiate a('tion 
agreed on when once this war is a thing of the 
pai-t. If, therefore, this war puts an end to 
selfish neutrality Hiller will have been the means 
to bring about this nmst desirable end and out 
of evil will have come good. 

Meanwhile life seems in a way unrtial and 
one carries on until peace comes and with it a 
lational mode of living. Serving in France ns a 
combatant in the last War one got accustomed 
to bombs falling around one day and night, but 
it. is very different to liave these conditions of 
uncertainty in one’s home in the country wilh no 
military (/bjectives near. It is like a bad ^Iream 
out of which one expects to wake up and find it 
is all illusion. The shattered houses and home* 
It'ss poor are (mly too real 'however. What Ger¬ 
many must l)c enduring at the hands of our Air 
Force we can only imagine. But it will end, 
and then must come the building o,f a better 
w’orld, and the freedom we have fought for must 
be extended to all i)arts of the world so that out 
of all this evil may come good.- 

Jioudon, 26t.Ii September, 1940. 
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MASS EDUCATION 

By AMALESH GHOSH, m.a., b.sc., b.t. 


Heavy Wastage in the Lower Stage 

The Hartog Oommission estimated that during 
‘the years 1922-26, no less than a sura of 
Rs. 14*4 crores representing about 60% of the 
total expenditure on Primary Education in British 
India, had b(S;n wasted. The money has been 
spent, on account of education which has been, in 
every sense, ineffeedve. It was found that large 
numbers of scholars leave the schools after 
1,2,3,4, or 5 years of schooling and only about 
10 % of those entering the Primaiy Schools are 
found in the Fifth Class. The wastage is heavi¬ 
est in Class II. The present figures for this 
wastage have improved a little, and now, from 
15% to 20% scholars fail to reach Class V. The 
total expendiutre on education has also gone up 
and the annual waste of money spent in the 
name of Primary Education is roughly Rs. 3 
crores, out of a total of Rs. 8-5 crores for 
British India. In his book Education in India 
Mr. Arthur Mayhew drew attention to this fact 
and the Linlithgow Commission on Agriculture 
referred to this glaring wastage of men, money 
and energy. 

It may be assumed that those scholars wTio 
stay on up to ihe Fifth Standard of a Primary 
School, retain what little they have learnt in 
reading and writing. Those who leave the 
schools earlier possibly do not care to keep up 
their knowledge of the thrce R’s. Since, the 
number of those who leave school in the 
early stages is very much larger than those who 
go up to Class V, such facilities should be pro¬ 
vided which will enable them to retain their 
knowledge, and serious attempts should be made 
to see that those, at least, who have some sort 
of schooling, do not relapse into illiteracy. 
About 14% of the total population of India are 
of scl^ool-going age and only 5 -2% of the total 
population . attend the Primary and other 
schools. So, about 8-8% of them have to be 
educated besides millions of illiterate adults who 
have had no education, and who are a great 
weakness in the body politic and the State. 

Masses Faced with A New Responsibility 

Today, the masses of India have- a wider 
responsibility and* they have in their hands 

‘greater power of which they are unaware. They 

. • * y 
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have now to exercise their right of citizenship 
to their best advantage. In spite of the efforts 
of the responsible Ministers, the Montford 
Reforms could not appreciably move up the per¬ 
centage of literacy. About 8% of the total 
population in British,India can read and write. 
It stood at about 7% before the Reforms of 
1919. The Reforms of 1935 have placed us in a 
I;08ition whence we have to look round to find 
people who may judiciously guard their inter¬ 
ests. That means that the adult should have 
that education which will comfortably adjust 
him with the world outside, which will deve¬ 
lop his abilities to a conceivable capacity and 
which will give him that knowledge that may 
help him to live the best life of which he is 
capable. Adult education in India need move 
on with electric speed so as to achieve the object 
of educating the grown-ups in the shortest 
possible time. The question is a grave one and 
it has to b(' met with equal reservation. 

Adult Education in England 

In England, Adult Education gained greater 
success since 1850 with the growth of political 
consciousness. When the franchise was exten¬ 
ded in 1867, it received more stimulus and, with 
the introduction of Universal Primary Education 
in 1870, the movement stood on a sound footing. 
We have, perhaps, to wait for the time when 
Universal Primary Education would be intro¬ 
duced in our country, , 

The history of Adult Education movement 
in Britain is linked up with something else. 
With the expansion of the industries in England, 
a demand, or rather a desire, grew up in the 
minds of the workers themselves to improve 
their knowledge and status. They,, however, 
insisted on their right to have a hand in The 
shaping of the curriculum and in the choice of 
the tutors. The essence of the movement is, 
riieroforc, its voluntary character, its freedom 
from external control and the initiative of the 
students tJiemselves. The standard of instruc¬ 
tion in the industrial areas, at psesent, is as 
high as the Honours Degree of a University, 
but in the rural areas the course of 'studiqp 
centres rpund the life and immediate surround¬ 
ings o>f the villagers. We may Dot«4p<^ ^ 
parallel of this in our country. We ma^ot 
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be ini a positioili to see workers in the industrial 
and ruHd areas«in thousands, to demonstrate a 
desire to have schools to spend their leisure 
hours profftably, but we may be in a position 
to show those who have not the benefit of a 
liberal ‘education, how they can utilise their 
•spare moments to live their best lives by 
enlarging their scope of knowledge. 

• Adult Education in India 

.Apart from grappling the problem of the 
extension of Primary Education in the right 
manner, the existing arrangements of the expan¬ 
sion of the Adult Education movement in India, 
is far from satisfactory in so far as organisa¬ 
tion and direction are concerned. There arc 
night schools and part-time institutions in our 
country in the urban areas 'only. Although 
these schools are primarily meant for the adults, 
they admit those children also, who, for some 
reason or other, cannot attend the day schools. 
In 1936-37, there were 2,016 schools with 62,691 
male students and 11 schools with 946 female 
students, for the adults only. The Hartog Com¬ 
mission estimated that there were 6,700 schools 
for the adults in British India. 

Mass Education During the Montford 
Reforms 

It appears that there is no system in their 
expansion and no central organisation to control 
them, and so, without a definite policy, the official 
and non-official attempts are bearing no tangible 
results. During the Montford Reforms, the 
Ministers in some of the provinces, tried to tackle 
the problem and to keep up this branch of 
educational movement, as best as they could. 
Knowledge and information used to be 
propagated through the various departments 
on such subjects as Healtli and Sanitation by 
means of lantern lectures, by opening village 
libraries and village schools for men, and zenana 
classes for w’omen, an;d by helping qualified 
medical men to settle dow'n in the rural areas. 
There are societies in almost all the provinces 
of* India' for propagating knowledge to the 
masses. 

Public Health and Social Service, 
Institutions 

' The Depressed Classes Mission Society and 
the Y. M,‘C. A. of the C. P., the Central Co- 
Meratijve Institute of Bombay, the Depressed 
Classes Education Society and the Social Service 
Learae of Calcutta, and a host of other big and 
smap-'Welfarc Institutions which are primarily 
meant for doing social service, are the bodies 


which are doing useful work in educating the 
masses. The special characteristic of the move¬ 
ment is, however, its lack of co-ordination. 

The Departments of Public Health of 
almost all the Provinces get films produced for 
propaganda purposes on subjects like the pre¬ 
vention and the cure of epidemic diseases. 
Attractive posters and placards arc also utilised 
for the purpose. Lantern lectures and moving 
exhibitions are arranged to tour in the interior, 
parts of the country. It is noteworthy that 
these activities of the government which do "a 
lot in rousing the interest of the villagers and 
give them the requisite knowledge, have been 
regularly carrying their work. 

Activities in India Since 1937 

There has been tremendous activity evident 
in all the provinces for the re-organisation of 
the Central Co-oj)craiive Banks and the Depart¬ 
ments of Rural Reconstruction. These are no 
doubt good signs. Apart from the essential duty 
of the Co-operative Banks of carrying on their 
administration of the Central Banks, they may 
be entrusted with some of the duties of educa¬ 
ting the masses. It may not be possible to have 
the duty of supervising the work of educating 
the villagers in the schools, transferred to them 
for obvious reasons, but they can be allotted u 
certain part of the work in this field of super¬ 
vising the progress of education of the masses. 
In that case, the process of instruction and the 
propagation of knowledge will be more 
systematic and the courses of instruction may 
be uniform, in a particular area, at least. 

There are well-organised institutions for the 
training of the officers serving under the 
governments in thg. principles and methods of 
rural reconstruction. “ Uplifting the Masses ” 
and “ Educating the Masses ” may be combined 
together, in the training, so that these officers 
who are drawn mostly from the subordinate 
Executive and Co-operative Departments may 
be able to do some useful work. 

Various methods have been tried and many 
schemes and plans have been prepared in the 
course of the last three years, to increase literacy 
in every province. Literacy drives through 
"weeks”; through (mildly forced) voluntary 
efforts of the school and college students, during 
their long vacations; through Adult Education 
Committees; through the agency of Registration 
officers of the Government; through thg Central 
Co-operative Banks and through posters and 
Radio broadcasts and other modern methods of 
publicity, have been tried. T^hey may have given 
a limited amount of success. Leaving aside the. 
educative value of these efforts, onev may ask, 
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how far they are capable of achieving results. 
Instances have been known of people, who 
though illiterate in all other respects, could sign 
their names only when accepting the monthly 
pay, and remained so, till their death. Would 
that cause any advance of literacy in any way ? 

•RubeXl Broadcasts, the Habtog Commission 
AND Mr. Braynnb 

, Following the examples set by Mr. F. L. 
Braynne of the Punjab, as early as 1930, Broad- 
cSsting has been tried as a means of serving the 
double purpose of entertaining the masses and 
giving them sdrae knowledge at the same time. 
Almost all the stations of the air (All India 
Radio) set apart a certain period, specially in 
the evenings for rural programmes. As in the 
West, so in our country also, its utility may be 
questioned. The reasons are not far to seek. 
There is a dearth of Receiving Seta in the villages, 
and, unless they can be provided with them 
free of oost, the purpose may not be served at 
all. Besides, the nature of these Talks—taking 
for granted that it has taken the places of 
‘ kathakatas,’' majlis,’ 'parties ’ etc., of the days 
of yore when they were t'he acceptable forms 
of spreading adult education amongst the 
masses—the programmes may be put to the test 
and if found unsuitable, may be improved. Any 
way, the Talks, if they arc regularly attended 
to by the villagers, will improve their knowledge 
considerably and may gradually foster in them 
the desire to know more for improving their 
worldly affairs. 

The Ilartog Commission submitted their 
Report in 1929. At that time they thought that 
it would be futile to adopt Broadcasting as a 
means for educating the adults of India, or even 
any section of tlie rural population because of 
the multiplicity of the problems which appeared 
to them insurmountable. Mr. Braynnc had 
shown that it was possible even with limited 
resources to take to this as a means of educating 
the villagers. The Madras Corporation had 
evolved a scheme and had prepared estimates to 
start the work, and they were about to launch 
upon«their programme of work, when the 
"Broadcasting* Service, was taken over by the 
State. It was in 1932, and since then many big 
and small stations have been installed and the 
programmes relating to the village Broadcasts 
have tNeen improved to conform to the tastes of 
the village-folk in the evenings and the service 
may be said to.have been organised in the course 
of the few intervening years. 

In one of the d^tricts of Bengal and in the 
villages around Delhi, the rural programmes have 
produced ^oouragiDg results. We may find 


public parks and oth^ place/ in the pities, 
and villages, fitted with loed-speaMrs for 
the enterainment of the peOpl^ of that 
locality. The voice coming tlmoughi* the “ air ” 
may have its charm and may lend senewed 
enthusiasm to the inquisitive village, assem¬ 
bled together to listen to what was coming.* 
They may not take the places of the extension 
lectures which are meant for educationally^ 
advanced people in tbe cities, but they "may, 
when properly conducted, with a well-thought- 
out plan, serve the purpose of propagating 
knowledge to the masses. 

What May Be Done to Get Good Results 

Our Municipalities may.instal the Receiving 
Sets for the benefit of the citizens. The villagers 
may contribute a certain sum collectively to 
procure a Set for the use of villagers themselves 
or even the Central Co-operative Banks and the 
Primary Societies may secure the Sets by set¬ 
ting apart a portion of their profits. Then, 
with a net-work of Receiving Sets in a certain 
area, it might be possible for the Broadcasting 
Station serving that locality, to cater for improv¬ 
ed and increased hours of programmes as a 
necessaiy corollary. That will, of course, involve 
extra cost to them. That licence fees may not 
be enough to cover the increased expenditure, 
and the import duty on the Receiving Sets which 
is now being utilised to meet the recurring and 
other expenses of the Service, may not be suffi¬ 
cient to defray the extra cost of educating and 
entertaining the rural population in that new 
arrangement. Other sources of increasing the 
revenue may be looked for. The American way 
of making the advertisers pay for the extra cost 
may be worth giving a trial. Broadcasting as a 
means of entertainment, information and ^uca- 
tion, has come to stay, and we have to make thtf 
best use of this instrument of modem house¬ 
hold necessity. 

Tub Cinema and Mass Education 

Then, there is the other and perhaps more 
effective instrument as a means of infetructien 
than the Radio of the modem age. The Cinema, 
which is so frequently utilised by the Depart¬ 
ments of Public Health to educate the people 
in the'pfii^ciples of Hygiene and Sanitation, has 
similarly become a thing of necessity. 'Ib.e 
Talkies have revolutionised their ^ scope of 
work. With the help of them, the eyes and the 
ears, may be simultaneously utilised to stamp 
the subject-matters having any educative value, * 
on the miilds of the audience. ITie funetjon of 
the cinema is to impart a certain amomfi^^f 
polish in manners, customs and Noughts to the 
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public. It may^be made a more useful medium 
for educating tbe masses. The minds of children 
are plastic and they may be assuredly moulded 
as desired l)y this form of amusement with a 
fairly good and properly directed material. 
Every film may not be found to achieve good 
results, and if they are not properly selected, 
they may fail to achieve the desired end. Only 
•those pictures may be exhibited to the children 
which have been produced with a distinctively 
educative purpose in view and which may form, 
f-u to say, a definite adjunct to the work in the 
class-room. The films should be produced by 
directors who have studied their subject 
thoroufddy, and, above all they should be 
“ educational.” 


Cinema in Oi’Hek Countries—tor 
Education 

France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Japan and 
England have made arrangements for producing 
and exhibiting films of educational value. 
Germany may be said to be the pioneer in this 
field. Japan-has made provisions for exhibiting 
the educational films to tin; children at sclxiol 
once a month at least. In each of these pro¬ 
gressive countries of the West and the East, 
there are arrangements for not only producing 
first class films of educational subjects, such as. 
History, (Seography, Literature, the Science.^ 
and Medicine, etc. but also of finding the 
requisite apparatus and the places for giving 
(he shows regularly. These films arc made use 
(»f by every type of educational institution, lu* 
ihey Elementary, Secondary or the Ilnivei'sity, 
as each of them finds a graded subject suited 
. to the needs of their students. The Adult Edu¬ 
cation Movement has necessarily received a 
fereat fillip to its progressive advancement with 
the help of these shows, and this method of 
imparting knowledge has been found the most 
effective and the most instructive. In these 
countries also, the question of projectors came 
in their way of development in the early stages. 
It^was sbon solved by procuring the projectors 
by a group of surrounding institutions and 
having the shows in turn by previous arrange¬ 
ment. The schools, not being fortunate to 
avail such an opportunity, used to get dne on 
hire. 

A method similar to that may be tried in 
our country also. The Teachers’ or the School 
Associations in the districts, the District 
*E<lucational Councils or even the Local Bodies 
may ^^et such projectors and may send them 
rowi^n their area according to a scheduled time¬ 
table. Tbat win only be a question of mutual 


understanding and agreement in a desire to share 
the expenses. 

How THE Films may be Prepared 

As regards the question of the production 
of these films the governments of those 
countries have either given the lead by subsidi¬ 
sing the companies or have monopolised the 
industry by starting a branch of Educational 
Film Production attached to the administrative 
Departments of Education. There are experts' 
w'ho have studied the subject and the technique 
of film production and they go along an organised 
programme for each subject. Either of these 
methods may be followed in India. There ai:e film 
producing companies here who may be asked by 
the governments to produce educational films on 
their behalf and under their guidance. If that 
arrangement does not work satisfactorily, the 
provincial governments may start their own 
departments of Educational Film Production. 
Here also, the activities of the different depart¬ 
ments may be consolidated to have films of 
educational interest produced. Besides the films 
required for the regular schools and colleges on 
subjects directly bearing on their instruction, 
special films for the education of the masses 
may be prepared by that department. 

The Indian Cinematograph Committee of 
1928 had pointed out the urgency of having 
educational films produced by the Indian 
companies producing films for entertainment; 
and the recent conference of the Directors of 
Information of the provincial governments, 
recommended that the production of such films 
should be insisted upon Indian companies which 
are operating in India at present, before grant¬ 
ing them the requisite permission to carry on 
their business. It is time perhaps, for the 
amendment of the Indian Cinematograph Act 
accordingly. Almost all the provinces in India 
levy an amusement tax on the cinema houses, 
and this does not bring in a substantial sum to 
the governments. Besides, the Boards of Film 
Censors charge a certain fee for certifying each 
film as suitable for exhibition. The amusement 
tax and the excess of fees received for censoring 
the films over the normal expenditure, may be 
utilised for producing educational films by the. 
provincial governments and to establi^ the 
Department of Educational Film Production. 
The initiative may come from the Central 
Government by setting up such a department. 

Need fob the Co-ordination of Efforts on 
Mass Education 

Such films may be tlie ideal instrument^ 
for educating the ^ults by the le^st possible 
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effort by the instructor as well as the scholar, 
whatever his mental content. If the provincial 
governments produced the films, it would be far 
easier for them to co-ordinate the activities of the 
iiistructore of the different bodies by arranging 
to send round the films to the local centres in 
the districts. The question of projectors may 
also Ise easily tackl^, as they would be con¬ 
trolled by an organised department. The 
services of the workers in the field of Adult 
•Education and of those engaged in the duty of 
uplifting the masses and the villages may be 
requisitioned as and when necessary, according 
to the needs o< each centre and according to the 
lequiremcnts of the villagers. 

In the Broadcasting Service also the same 
may be applied. In both these fields, until and 
unless the villagers themselves, cither by 
example or by education, demonstrate their 
willingness to have the Receiving Sets for them¬ 
selves and to see the films, it will be futile to 
make any arrangement for them. Failing that, 
even if they arc supplied with the Sets free and 
given the shows free, they will not care to listen 
to tho;c Talks or may show an aversion to go 
to tlie shows as soon as they arc aware that 
they an; meant for educating them. In a place 
where the people are preponderantly illiterate 
and whose minds are undeveloped, a suspicion 
of that sort may not be purely imaginative. 
Tlie Talks delivered and the shows proposed to 
be given should l)e graded. A fairly educated 
and informed set of persons will need a different 
kind of subject from what may be meant for the 
illiterates. 

Hence arises the question of the co-ordina¬ 
tion of diverse efforts. The various official an 
non-official bodies, doing any work in the 
direction of educating the masses, .should have 
an organised course of studies and they should 
be made to conform to the provision of a certain 
code, similar to that prevailing in England, fo 
the purpose of receiving grants-in-aid from the 
provincial funds. In England, the expenses of 
organisation and direction, and of the fees of 
the tutor, which are the main items of 
expejifiiture, are met partly from the funds of 
the voluntwy bodies and the universities, but 
mainly from the grants of the Boards of 
Education and local educational authorities, and 
it amounts to about £70,000/- annually. The 
introduction of a code, will necessarily mean 
proper inspection of the institutions. The 
present Inspectorate of the Departments of 
Education ih India, have much more work to 
do than what ma^ be reasonably expected of 
them. Some other organisation may be created 
or foyndyr out in the existing organisation of 
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administration to carry out theywork. So' long 
as voluntary effort does not rnanifest ^ts^f to 
take on the responsibility, it may be assumed 
by the government, and so long as Universal 
Primary Education has not been introduced, the 
burden has to be borne by the State. • 

• 

Who will Give the Lead ? 

It has been found that the most profitabl<u 
types of propaganda are those which teach 
people through the groups of which they.pe 
members and which link on their existing 
interests. This principle which has been tried 
in the progressive countries and is recommended 
as the best, may be applied in our country also. 
In the urban areas, it may not be difficult to 
find people who ^jave, by their own efforts, deriv¬ 
ed some benefits from further education. Such 
persons may be given the charge of educating 
their fellow brethren, in their spare moments, 
in the areas inhabited mostly by working-class 
people. Similar efforts may be made in the 
rural areas also. Enthusiastic villagers having 
some education may not be wanting there, and 
they, having gained some knowledge by their 
persistent application, industry and perseverence, 
would willingly volunteer their services to do 
some good to their fellow brethren. 

Co-ordination of the Existing Organisations 

The Institute of Rural Reconstruction at 
Santiniketan and the Co-operative Institute at 
Ciosaba (24-Porganas) founded by Sir Daniel 
Hamilton, are doing some work in training the 
workers for uplifting the villages but they have 
not received as much patronage and support as 
they deserve. The students coming out of 
tliose institutions have not been able to find . 
•suitable employment, to enable them to make use 
of the principles and tlie practices for which 
they received special training. The Graduate’ 
SAool of Social Service at Bombay give train¬ 
ing in an advance fonn. There exists a demand 
of having a statutory body or organisation for 
this particular domain, instead of ,Joose and 
flexible bodies which only give rise to a tendency 
to multiply schemes and experiments without , 
any visible results coming out of them. 

The Bengal Social Service League carry on 
a good part of propaganda work in the districts 
of Bengal, and the Bratachari Movement founded 
by Mr. G. S. Dutt has given a fillip t» ^e revival 
of folk-dances and folk-literature through 
rhythmic exercises. To these efforts anif to tlie 
others already mentioned, may be included the 
activities of the Boy Scout Movement,4k^Girl 
Guide Movement, the Hindustani Seva Val, 
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the junior Cross Work, the St, John 
Ambulance Brigade’s activities, etc., whose field 
of work may be said to have been confined to 
the training of the school and college students for 
greater responsibilities as individuals to society 
and for' a training in discipline. The salient 
.features of the activities of these bodies may be 
enlarged and utilised in the furtherance of the 
cause of Adult Education movement, by instill¬ 
ing iij the minds of the workers and scholars, the 
idea of a duty to the State, and of the little 
sacrifices they are required to make for that 
cause. The activities of the various bodies may 
be co-ordinated with the co-operation of the 
central provincial organisation in order that 
useful work may be done in this domain. 

The Need of A So be Foundation 

The task is enormous. Funds are required. 
Nothing can be expected out of the normal 
education budgets, and perhaps, much can not 
be- allotted out of the provincial revenues, and 


in the face of this great handicap, a big enterprise 
has to be undertaken with slender resources. 
Therefore, the greater part of this very urgent 
movement has to rely on voluntary efforts of the 
officials and of the non-officials. Teaching the 
adults, who may have gone beyond a certain 
f.go when the learning process is slow, requires 
the devoted attention of the teachers; and a'good 
supply of special books, charts, models, diagrams, 
etc., which should be available in order that any 
result may be appreciable. That also indicates' 
the urgency of having a good foundation to 
start with and co-ordination of the diverae 
efforts now being made throughout the country. 
The problem of Adult Education in India 
differs essentially from that of the countries of 
the West. Here the question is to teach the 
Adults to read and to write their own language, 
on a large scale and then to enlarge upon their 
knowledge in gradual stages. The process of 
education will move along the desired track by 
presenting suitable materials to them when they 
are literates. 


COMMENT & CRITICISM 

THE CONDITION OF THE WORKERS OF THE 
DALMIA SUGAR MILLS 


Dear Hir, 

We beg to invite your attention to tiic following 
extract from an article entitled “ Oligarchs of our Indus¬ 
tries” appearing in The Modern Review of October, 
1940; 

“From the workers' jioint of view an Indian 
, Trust is often a worse master than a British Trust. 
^ The condition of the workers of the Dalmia Su^r 
. Mills, for instance, is much inferior to that existing 
. in the Belapur Mill of Brady & Co.'’ 

We object to the statement made in the extract 
quoted and to the comparison made between us and 
Messrs. Brady & Co., not merely because an unjust and 
unfair imputation has been made a^inst us, but also 
because it ,CMts a slur on the uprightness of Indian 
businessmen in general. It is a sheer travesty of facts 
to state that an Indian Trust is often a worse master 
than a British Trust; in your own publications (the 
works of Major B. D. Basu), you have laid bare the 
tortures suffered by Indian artisans at the hands of 
British Trusts. 

.You have won great fame for upholding the fair 
name of Ii^lia; the pages of The Moaem Review have 
been soiled the publication of such a statement and 
it deserves immediate contradiction. 


If Mr. Mehta, the writer of the article, takes the 
trouble to make enquiries, he will find that most of the 
amenities of life provided to our workers in each of our 
factories arc generally denied to workmen ejiiploycd 
under foreign trusts. 

At Dalmianagar alone we have built for our opera¬ 
tives over 700 quarters laid on with water and fitted 
with electricity. We provide free medicines and medical 
aid to all our employees and their dependants and also 
free education to their children. Since the outbreak of 
the war, we have granted substantial war bonus to our 
workers. 

The aforesaid statement appearing in The Modem 
Review is grossly libellous. When, however, Mr. Mehta 
finds that he had been misinform^, we expect that he 
will acknowledge his mistake and contradict his remarks. 

We invite you to visit Dalmianagar at your ^con¬ 
venience, and see for yourself how this concern is Being 
run under purely Indian management. We are sure 
that when you have seen the place, you will be perfectly 
satisfied. 


Yours faithfully, 
for Rohtas Indubtbiw, Ltd., 
N. ShaBma, feretory . 



THE WAR AND THE CINEMA 

By JOHN ALEXANDER 


Now that the war has been in progress for a year, 
jt is perhaps of interest to pause and examine 

effect on the cinema in various countries 
directly and indirectly involved in it. At the 
beginning of hostilities there was a widespread 
feeling that the cinema was going to play a 
leading part in belligerent propaganda; that, as 
part of the nation’s war effort, the British film 
industry would be enlisted in the service of the 
Ministry of Information. To a certain extent 
this has been done; we have had straight pro¬ 
paganda films like “For Freedom” and “The 
liion Has Wings,” and a few documentaries 
have been produced in England under the aegis 
of the Film Section of the Information Ministry, 
such as “ Scpiadron 992,” “ The Warning,” and 
“ Spirit of the People.” Yet the flood of docu¬ 
mentary propaganda has not been terrific. Basil 
Wright, film critic of the London Spectator, 
mentioned tliis in the Spectator of June 14th; 

For various reasons (most of them highly mysteri¬ 
ous) documentary films have not been largely to the 
forefront since last September. The gaps in public 
knowledge which this type of production can do so 
much to fill have remained regrettably void, and the 
talents of a large group of film-makers have been only 
tentatively employed, if they have been employed at 
all. 

One can only speculate about these mysteri¬ 
ous reasons; I think they are rooted in the nature 
both of the war and of the British and American 
system? of society. 

The collapse of France, a liberal capitalist 
democracy of the same pattern as Britain and 
America, has been now generally ascribed to the 
military and political betrayal engineered 
by the pro-Fascists, summed up as the “two- 
hundred families of France ”. The aged Mar.-hal 
Petain, Catholic, Conservative, and a Franco 
fan, has been labelled as the figurehead in this 
•betrayal, the reactionary who preferred the 
Fascist sense of order to a people’s war. Writing 
in a recent issue of Stephen King-Hall’s 
Newsletter, a correspondent pointed out that 
many lessons can be learned from the French 
collapse, not least that the British equivalent of 
the two hundred families can do the same thing 
in Britain. The American New Repiiblie, in its 
issue of July Ist, has commented similarly about 
thp American Fascists. 


Such an interpretation of French politics ieo 
the natural product of the distrust of the Allies 
which arose before the war owing to their 
(apparently) pro-Fascist policy in the last five 
years. Before the fall of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the formation of a popular government in Britain, 
it was widely felt that the issues of the war were 
not clear; that the war “ for.democracy ” was in 
reality a manoeuvre before a compromise peace : 
the long period of the “ sitzkrieg ” seemed to 
bear this out. 

I seem to have wandered a long way from 
the cinema; but the political background is an 
index to the national social atmosphere; and 
I'he cinema, whether Government-controlled or 
not, relies on this atmosphere for its existence. 
The point is this. ^Vhilc there was this un¬ 
certainty about British war aims in Britain, 
there was also uncertainty in the propaganda 
world; the issues of the war were not clear, and 
the makers of films were uncertain of their 
public. It appeared of no value to explain the 
virtues of democracy if the democratic cause were 
to be once again betrayed in another and greater 
Munich. 

Yet now the situation as I say, has changed. 
Churchill and the Labour leaders are in power 
in London and the British nation has no alter¬ 
native but to fight, with its back to the wall, 
for freedom. There could be no better time for 
film producers to restate in clear language the 
principles of a people's freedom and the necessit;^ 
for its maintenance. Yet are they doing this ? 
Let us take a look at Hollywood. Clearly the 
problem would not be so urgent in neutral 
America; yet Uncle Sam’s future is not so stable 
that h(! can afford to neglect propganda for 
democratic principles; in the not-so-distdnt future 
he may have to persuade his people to fight for 
them. 

At the beginning of the war John Grierson, 
the Canadian Government Film Commissioner, 
gave a broadcast in which he said : 

Hollywood (when war broke out) w« lb nervous 
that it had a new idea every day. The first reaction 
was to draw in its economic horns, make cheaper pictures, 
intensify its American market. . . Give them more fluff' 
was the way Hollywood described it. But not for long. 
The more modem school of production, the* 5 *jjp^r 
men. argued vehemently in every .studio. They Sl^d, 
I think wisely, that pcogle would be asking more ques- 
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tions'in this war,Sand that this policy of froth and fluff 
would be an i05u|/: to the intelligence of the people. 

Thus Jiis impression of Hollywood was that 
the war would bring more critical and thoughtful 
films, because, when men were fighting for dcrao- 
^cracy, people would be asking what exactly 
democracy was. 

Yet the average American war-iimo pro- 
““^duction has been lamentable. Films like " All 
Good Girls go to Paris,” “ Winter Carnival,” 
“ Holiday,” etc., have hit a new low level in 
entertainment. Perhaps of more significance 
than Mr. Grierson’s broadcast is the following 
extract from a review issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Washington: 

It is iulfrcsting to note that the war has already 
brought about a marked change in film tastivs in the 
belligerent countries. There is now a keen desire for 
l)icturcs such as comedies, mystery stories, or any kind 
of light but engrossing entertainment that is likely to 
afford escape from war-time anxieties. In some markets 
of the warring nations sad and morose scenes are actual¬ 
ly barred by the censorship bo.ards. It goe,s without 
saying that our American produccis are pi-o-cminently 
well-equipped to supply films lliat will satisfy these 
tastes which are now dominant in great regions of the 
earth. 


went to Washington with no more formidable a 
backing than a gang of youthful Boy Rangers 
and was agitating for nothing more radical than 
the establishment, in the teeth, be it said, of 
opposition from vaguely “vested interests,” of 
a Government camp for their education. 

While the average Hollywood film does not 
encourage analyses other than those of 'enter¬ 
tainment value, it is remarkable that from few 
of the recent pictures I have seen have the white 
tie and tails been absent. The themes of “ Over 
the Moon,” (British), “Holiday,” and “‘In. 
Name Only ” have all been on the “ pity the 
poor rich ” line—the emphasis bring on the fact 
that t!hc acquisition of wealth brings i^s own 
punishment. The implication is that it is not 
worth trying to alter the class system in order 
to get into the upper class, since the upper class 
has such a hell of a bad time. 

The effect of this short-sighted policy has 
made its mark on the British documentaries. 
This is not necessarily the fault of the British 
producers; they rely for their backing on other 
sources than their own industry. As the April 
issue of the London Dacumentar}/ Nrws-letter 
put it; 


Hollywood’s reactions to war are related to 
its status in capitalist society. The fundamen¬ 
tal fact is that it a major industiy witli an 
enormous capital investment and a vast network 
of international organisation. Thus its first 
reactions to the social upheaval a great war 
necessarily entails would be apjirelionsioii; fear 
of an alteration, .'•uch as the last war produced 
in one-sixth of the world, in the social systems 
of nations. In Russia the film industry is con¬ 
trolled by the state; in America it is in the hands 
of a few wealthy people. Thus the tendency 
will be, while the uncertainty produced by war 
][)revail.s both in its markets and nearer homo, 
for Hollywood to produce covert or open pro¬ 
paganda for the sake of maintaining the social 
status quo. As John Grierson also said, in his 
broadcast, of the Hollywood producers, “ They 
were all for going into propaganda of some 
kind.” 'The change in outlook from Frank 
Capra’s “ Mr. Deeds goes to Town ” to his “ Mr. 
Smith goes to Washington ” is significant. It 
will be reinemberod that Mr. Deeds went to Town 
with an army of unemployed and proddeed a 
radical plan for their settlement; Mr. Smith 


At pmsent no JimUer how popular tho subject or 
treatment, or how wide the distribution, virtually no 
British (piality short costing £1,000 a n’ol or more can 
hope to make a profit. Tims most good shorts today 
arc subsidised by one interest or another. 

This brings us back to where wc startcd. 
This article is at once an analysis of the re¬ 
actionary intere.sts that hold back a proper 
treatment of present day social issues and a hope 
that something will be done to ginger them up. 
The direct propaganda of “ For Freedom ” and 
“ Tlic Lion Has Wings ” which, at best, is purely 
being negatived by the hazy indirect pro¬ 
paganda of the froth and fluff pictures, which 
set out to prove that nothing is happening in the 
world and that nothing should. The political 
scene in England and America is changing 
rapidly; it is a crime that the film industry, 
which could be a powerful force in the moulding 
of those ideas essential to peace, should be 
lagging behind with the reactionaries. As Mr. 
Bevin, British Labour Minister, has said’; 

“ Tlie feeling of the British people ia not so much 
that this or that person has let them down, but that the 
system based on a monopoly by big business has failea 
to deliver the goods.” 



PUGHT OF THE JUTE MARKET 

By BIKBNDRA KISHORE ROY CHOWDHXJRY, m.l.c. 


The price of jute has become depressed beyond 
expectation. Last year, after the war was 
iff dared, it shot up for a while; but most of the 
ci^ltiyators had already disposed of their produce 
and it was only the middlemen who reaped the 
benefit of this, rise. It provided a windfall for 
them and not for the actual producers of I'he 
province. The latter were both disappointed and 
hopeful at the same time. They were disappoin¬ 
ted that they had already parted with their 
produce and could not have the advantage of the 
high price that the war brought in its train. 
They were hopeful because they thought that the 
demand for jute would remain uniformly high 
during the war and they would reap the bi-netit 
of higher price in subsequent years. So in their 
optimism they brought more of their acres undei‘ 
juic cultivation. Unfortunately, however, the 
war took such a turn and the circumstances be¬ 
came so unfavourable that the demand from 
outside, both for raw jute, and also for jute 
goods reached the lowest ebb. 

Ordinarily about 60'^ of the jute product-d 
in this country is consumed by the jute mills in 
and around Calcutta and the remaining 40% is 
exported abroad by the pucca balers for con¬ 
sumption by the jute mills in different countries. 
As a result of the war not only the export of the 
40% of raw jute by the balers has virtually 
been stopped, but what is more, the Calcutta 
mills also are without sufficient orders and 
consequently are not in a posif.ion to absorb the 
remaining 60%. 

In normal years, although the mills abroad 
consume nearly 40% of the jute produced, it is 
the Calcutta mills consuming the remaining 
60% which control the price of jute. The pucca 
balers are, no doubt, a competitor but they are 
closely associated socially and otherwise with the 
Calcdtta millers. It is on this account that 
jute mills in*India are the determining factor in 
the fixation of price for raw jute in this country. 
Now, when the export market has absolutely 
collapsed it is inevitable that the Calcutta jute 
mills iffiould alone be the deterniining factor in 
raising oi* lowering the pripe of jute. 

Even in normal years, when the demand 
from abroad was steady and the demand from 
the Calcutta jute mills was high, the price of 
faw jute was hardly determined by the law of 
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demand and supply. The jute mills invariably 
kept some stock of old jute with which they* 
could continue their day to day work for'some 
time. This stock has always been an uknnown 
quantity. Its exact amount has never been 
divulged to the public. The result was that wW 
the new jute was on the market, the jute mills 
would never rush to purchase the new produce. 
Their actual demand would -not be known to the 
growers or even to the middlemen. They would 
buy only casually and idly, with, in fact, an 
appearance that it was not absolutely essential 
for them to buy at once. Meanwhile, the 
growers, poor and absolutely dependent upon the 
salt! of juie, would be eager to dispose of it at 
as small a rate as the middlemen would offer. 

While this was the state of things when, as 
I have said, the demand, both from abroad and 
from the local mills was steadily high, it can 
be imagined how unfortunate may be the condi¬ 
tion of things when the foreign demand for raw 
jute has absolutely become nil and when the 
demand for the manufacture of the local mills 
has al.'^o fallen low. 

In this connection it is pertinent to refer to 
the jute futures market, which has had soiia* 
influence on tlie determination of price. This 
market has its drawbacks, which need not be 
emphasized here. But it cannot be gainsaid 
that it has proved to be an important instrument 
in keeping the price-level higher than otherwise, 
it would be. It has been really a healihy check 
upon the cut-throat method of purchase pursuefl 
by the juto mills. It was in a sense rather un¬ 
fortunate that this market was kept closed for 
several months. The Government fixed on paper 
a minimum price and the jute mills entered into 
a gentleman’s agreement with the Government 
not to buy at a rate lower than this minimum, 
provided the futures market did not disturb the 
market rate. The Government accordingly 
closed the market. It has been, however, foimd 
by exp(*rience flhat while the benefit of the 
futures market was denied to the growers, they 
did not profit in the least by the, agreement 
Ijotwecn the Government and the jute mills. 
This agreement was cleverly eixeumvented and^ 
the price of jute at which the powers have been* 
required ti sell their produce has actuallyjbeen, 
in many cases, only 60% of the price a^^d 
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upon.* From thNs standpoint it is good that the 
futures 'market »*ha8 been re-opened. But it 
should be emphasized that although it may do 
some service to the growers, it cannot bo of 
appreciaJble help to them in the present crisis. 
The Government of Bengal has tried to tone up 
fhe depressed price-level by announcing that in 
the next year only one-third of the present 
*creage under jute will be open to jute cultiva¬ 
tion. 'The Government expects that as a result 
of this announcement of drastic restriction in the 
next year, the demand for jute, now available, 
will grow and the price will correspondingly 
mount up. This expectation is not, however, 
likely to come true. The millers, who are now 
actually the ultimate buyers, are not expected 
to rush into the market even a§ a result of the 
recently enunciated Government policy. 

The policy of restriction has, undoubtedly, 
its utility. That will adjust supply to possible 
demand. But there are certain factors because 
of which the full benefit to this policy of restric¬ 
tion cannot be available to the growers. In the 
first place as we have said already, becau-c of 
the unknown quantity of old jute stock, the mills 
do not come forward to buy immediately their 
necessary amount of jute. Secondly, the grow¬ 
ers, who are so abjectly poor in most cases can¬ 
not hold their jute for long. So the situation 
comes to thi.-', that While the growers are eager 
to dispose of their supplies, the manufacturers 
arc unwilling to make manifest their demand at 
once. The inevitable happens, as a result. The 
price is not determined by the law of demand and 
supjily. 

If the Government arc eager at all to do 
pennancnt benefit to the growers they mu4 make 
.immediate arrangements for regulated markets, 
in which, the growers may not only deposit their 
produce in properly equipped godowns but, in 
'which, they may get immediate credit for this 
deposit. P^or the last three years the Indian 
Central Jute Committee has been exploring the 
possibilties of regulated jute markets in jute 
growing ajea-s. But so far we have not heard of 
any practical scheme of sudi markets being 
drawn up. It is regrettable also that although 
the Government of Bengal has talked of much in 
r<‘gard to regulated markets for all agricultural 
produce, it has not paid sufficient attention to the 
ui'gcncy of setting up regulated markets for 
jute. ‘ c 

As. icgards the credit for the deposit of jute 
in the*godowns of regulated markets there are 
many, who may raise the question o^ finance. 
But^&nce need not be a serious obstacle in the 
wa^ of accomplishing this reform. In average. 


the total jute production in Bengal is about one 
crore bales. In other words, tiie Government is 
to make arrangement for credit for five crore 
raaunds of jute. If the minimum price is fixed 
at seven rupees and eight annas per maund and 
if two thirds of the price are to be given as credit 
to the growers on deposit, the Government 
is to find Rs. 6/- (five) for every maund, or, in' 
other words, twenty-five crores of rupees in all. 

I do not think that the raising of tfhis sum wiy. 
be impossible for the Government. It ^s 
to be noted in this connection that a section 
of the public is demanding the provincialization 
of all the rent-receiving rights in Rengal, whicli 
will involve the Government in a loan of nearly 
one hundred crores of rupees. If any responsible 
section of opinion may actually put forwanl 
sudh a proposal, it need not seem incredible that 
the Government may raise a sum of rupees 25 
crores for the holding of jute, so that it may be 
disposed of at the right moment at the economic 
price. 

The chalking out of some such scheme, as 
alluded to in the previous paragraph, will be an 
earnest of the Government solicitude for the 
interests of the peasant population of tilie pro¬ 
vince, It is no use posing as a friend of the 
people while virtually doing nothing for their 
real benefil. I have my doubts if with regard to 
(he regulation of jute price the Ministry of 
Bengal will have us free a hand as a popular 
ministry should actually have in respect of such 
a vital and pivotal matter. We remember how 
in the twenties a Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies came to grief because of his well-mean¬ 
ing attempt at the co-operative regulation of 
jute sale in Bengal. The jute sale societies which 
he organiso<] threatened to undermine the pro¬ 
fiteering of the European firms and as such 
became the bete noire of the European Chamber 
of Commerce. Sufficient influence was brought 
to bear both upon fhe Government and upon the 
bank, w'hose credit facility made the running of 
the societies possible. On the one side this 
credit was suddenly withdrawn and on the other, 
the Government attitude towards the policy of 
running the societie-4 became hostile. The'result 
wa.s that the whole scheme fell througfli. It has . 
bticn given out that the Government of Bengal ’ 
is contemplating a loan for financing the pur¬ 
chase of jute as a part of its policy of regulating 
the price. This is a right move but one should 
be highly optimistic to belifve that tlhe'Govern- 
ment will be allowed to have its way and that 
it will be allowed to take the right action even 
if the loan is actually undertaken. We have 
still reasons to think that the vested interests* 
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will eoon be engaged in pulling the wire from 
behind; 

That the demand for jute has considerably 
fallen is written on the wall. So long as the war 
will continue it is unlikely that it will be more 
than 50% of the normal purchase of jute. In 
•vie^ of this fact the Government of Bengal has 
announced that in the next year the jute cultiva¬ 
tion will be restricted to one-third of the normal 
acreage under jute. Possibly in the year after 
next there will be some rise in this acreage but 
still so long as the war lasts it is not expected to 
be more thaw 60% of normal cultivation. The 
(piestion is what will be done with the acres 
released from jute cultivation ? This is a pro¬ 
blem, which has not been solved. Cultivation 
of cotton and sugar-cane has been suggested. 
But without going into details, it may be said at 
once that for years the suggestion will remain 
mostly impracticable. 

Even when the war is over and the world 
settles down to peace, it is not expected that 
the demand for jute will be as it had been at 
one time. The discovery of .substitutes and the 
new methods of shipping articles have perma¬ 
nently decreased the demand for jute and they 
arc likely to decrease it further in post-war 
world. In view of these facts the Government 
should set about thinking as to what ^ould be 
<lonc for maintaining the old level of demand 
for jute. 


691 

The laboratory of the Iii&ian Jute* Mills 
Association as well as that of tfte Indian Central 
Jute Committee were reported to be, experiment¬ 
ing as to the new avenues of profitable utilisa¬ 
tion of the surplus jute. But so far «we have 
not heard of anything tangible being suggested 
by either of these laboratories. The Indian 
Central Jute Committee began its work in 1937 
and its laboratory was in operation in ttiV-’ 
following year. But so far it has not pv?n any 
lead as regards the way that the jutp may be 
commercially used for any purpose other than 
the manufacture of hessian. We know that when 
the production of rubber far exceeded the exist¬ 
ing demand, the question of restricting the out- 
[Hit was considered no doubt but all attempts 
were made at the same time to put rubber to 
new uses. We know now from experience to 
what extent these attempts succeeded. It is 
unfortunate that in regard to jute we have been 
satisfied with the limited U'^e which has been 
made of the only cash crop in Bengal. We have 
been importing artificial silk from Japan as well 
as Europe. Could not our scientists and 
industrialists sec to it that manufactures from 
jute are .‘•'ub.slituted for such silk wears ? I 
ne('d not point out also that jute goods may be 
good substitutes for durrics and cheap varieties 
of carpets. Will the laboratories cease to be a 
mere show and become centres of serious and 
earno-t work and Avill our industrialists rise to 
the occasion ? 


PARTITION SCHEME 

An Examination 

By LAKSHMI NARAYANA, m.l.c., 


Ex-Parlmnuintary 

India is physically, historically and culturally a 
unit and the Indians are a Nation. It is undis¬ 
puted, but is, of late, being disputed by the 
MuSlhn League Cornmunalists under Mr. Jinnah’s 
inspired lead. The two-nation theory that the 
Hindus and Mussalmans are separate nations 
is proclaimed and the partition or vivisection 
of India into Hindu India and Muslim India 
is proposed. 

It is the outcome of communalism in India, 
given rise ‘to by the British rulers since Lord 
Minto’s days. Separate electorate, separate 
representation, wrtghtage in legislatures and 
'services and (be Communal Award have been 


Secretary, U. P. 

widening the gulf. The Partition Scheme is the 
culmination of that communalism. Communal¬ 
ism is no cure of communal difficulties. *rhe 
Ahrars, Shias, Momins, Jaraait-ul-lJlema and 
the Azad Muslims have already raised their 
A’oicp against it and held it to be anti-national, 
anti-Mushm and anti-Islam. Still the Parti¬ 
tion Scheme is there and sailing under the Divide 
and Rule device and direction, of eottrse, to be 
ultimately smashed when it strikes the rock of 
Indian Nationalism. * , 

Butk it may not in that way be evaded, 
dismissed or explained away. It hat-to be 
studied and examined in full relief in*, all 
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its bearings, aj^plications, and repurcussions it 
might have, in ofder to establish its futility and 
impracticability, 

India, as at present'Constituted, consists of 
British India, Native India and Foreign India 
(French and Portuguese possessions). The 
Partition Scheme is not to apply to them 
si'parately by dividing British Ind’a into Hindu 
—iiritish India and Muslim British India, or 
Nativb India into Hindu Native India and 
Muslim Native India. Foreign India does not 
fall into that Scheme and if it would, should go 
with Hindu India. The Partition Scheme would, 
if at all, unavoidably apply to the whole of India, 
within the British Empire and without the 
British Empire. The sponsor-i of the Partition 
Sdlierne propose provinces with Muslim Majority 
<0 compose Muslim -India and provinces with 
Hindu majority to compose. Hindu India. Their 
basis of partition is the province. On that basis 
Hindu India shall be 2‘9 and 2'1 times as big 
as Muslim India in population and in area 
j'cspeclively, or Muslim India population and 
area shall be 25-56 p.c. and 31-3 p.c. respectively 
of the total population and area of the whole of 
India. In Hindu India Muslim-! shall be 11-06 
p.c. and in Muslim India Hindus shall be 
42-3 p.c. 

Should the partition basis be the provinces 
(political units) or regions, i.c., regions with 
Muslim majority should compose Muslim India 
anfl region-! with Hindu majority should compose 
Hindu India ? In case regions be the partition 
basis. Eastern Punjab and Western Bengal with 
Hindu majority would pass to Hindu India and 
AVestetn Punjab and Eastern Bengal with Muslhn 
majority, would pas-, to Muslim India. The 
Punjab shall have to be further partitiont-d into 
* tlie Hinrlu Punjab and the Muslim Punjab and 
Bengal info Hindu Bengal and Muslim Bengal. 

. Those who demand partition of India into Hindu 
India and Muslim Ind'a cannot possibly refuse 
or resist partition of the Punjab into Hindu 
Punjab and Muslim Punjab and the partition of 
Bengal into Hindu Bengal and Muslim Bengal. 
,\ny resistance to the partitioning of the Punjab 
and Bengal will justify re.sistancc to the parti¬ 
tioning of India and that with greater force. 

The regions with Hindu majority and 
regions with Muslim majority shall have to be 
fixed. 

On rtegion-basis partition Hindu India shall 
be 4*2 times as big as Muslim India in popula¬ 
tion. In Hindu India, Muslims shall be 13*3 p.c. 
In Muslim India Hindus shall be 36*5 p.c. 

Qa, province-basis partition Muslim India 
sh^r be ^ p.o. bigger in population than Muslim 


India on region-basis partition or Muslim .India 
on region-basis partition shall be 25 p.c.'smaller 
in population than Muslim India on province- 
basis partition. In Muslim India on region- 
basis partition Muslims and Hindus shall be 
17'2 p.c, and 35'1 p.c. respectively smaller than 
the population of Muslims and Hindus in, 
Muslim India on province-basis partition. 

But the Hindu majority or the Muslim 
majority in a region or province could no.t. 
decide whether that region or province is to fajl 
within Hindu India or Muslim India. Th*e 
majority of the total population of that region 
or province could finally decide it, for example, 
8ind where the Hindus form 27 p.c. and Muslims 
73 p.c. of the total population, would not auto¬ 
matically go with Muslim India, the majority 
of the total population in Sind shall decide it, 
i.e., if Hindus who are 27 p.c. along with another 
24 i).c. Muslim population decide to remain with 
Hindu India, Sind shall remain with Hindu 
India. The voice of the other 49 p.c. Muslims 
in that case shall not prevail. Also if 27 p.c. 
Hindus along 24 p.c. Muslims wish to remain 
with Hindu India, Sind shall go with Muslim 
India. The question whether a region or 
province is in favour of casting its lot with 
Hindu India or Muslim India shall have to be 
put to referendum in that region or province. 

Neither on province-basis nor on region- 
basis can India bo partitioned into purely 
Muslim India and purely Hindu India. Hindus 
and Muslims in India arc a mixed population. 

The exchange of populations even on a 
small scale is not practicable or profitable. The 
Aluslims in Hindu India and Hindus in Muslim 
India are living generally in urban areas. 
26-5 p.c. of the total Muslim population in Hindu 
India lives in urban areas while 9-9 p.c. of the 
total Hindu population in Hindu India 
lives in urban areas. 11*1 p.c. of the total 
Hindu population in Muslim India lives in 
urban areas while only 7 p.c. of the total Muslim 
population in Muslim Irulia lives in urban areas. 
Hindus and Muslims have great stakes in 
Muslim India and Hindu India respectively. 
An average Hindu in Muslim India or an average 
Muslim in Hindu India, it may be s&id, is finan¬ 
cially better off than an average Hindu in Hindu ' 
India or an average Muslim in Muslim India. 

Besides, a Muslim in Bengal or Madras is 
more akin in manners, dress, customs, ways of 
living and language to a Hindu in l^ngal or 
Madras than to a Muslim in Baluchistan or 
Sind. Similarly a Hindu in Baluchistan or 
Sind is more akin to a Muslim in Baluchistan 
or Sind than to a Hindu in Madras or Bengal.* 
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The love of land where one is born or dies binds 
him to it in the strongest ties. In the last census 
hardly 10 p.c. of the population were enumerated 
in districts where they were not bom. A 
Muslim is not less home^attached than a Hindu. 
The Muslim culture, civilization and language 
ip India have flourished in Hindu India. Aligarh 
University, Deoband Arabic Madrassa, seats of 
Urdu learning and places of Muslim historic 
jipportance are in Hindu India. It is more 
<ii^cult for a Muslim of Hindu India to migrate 
from the land of his culture and civilization to 
Muslim India than it is for a Hindu of Muslim 
India to migrate to Hindu India, the land of his 
culture and civilization. Exchange of popula¬ 
tion is not easy, for, of all sorts of luggage, Adam 
Smith remarks, ' man is the most difficult to be 
transported,’ and if at all it be possible, it may 
to a certain limited extent take place on Hindu 
India and Muslim India borders, between the 
Hindu Punjab and Muslim Punjab and between 
the Hindu Bengal and Muslim Bengal only. 

It would not, in the least, solve the problem 
of Hindus in Muslim India or the problem of 
Muslims in Hindu India. Nor is it thinkable 
that (he Muslims in Hindu Ind'a or the Hindus 
in Muslim India can be concentrated in purely 
Muslim 01 ' purely Hindu tracts in Muslim and 
Hindu India respectively and tlien further sub¬ 
divide Muslim India into Muslim-Mu«lim India 
and Hindu-Muslim India or Hindu India into 
Hindu-Hindii Ind’a and Muslim-Hindu India. 
The ab.sui‘diiy of partition proposal becomes 
self-evident if it be extended to its logical end. 

Hindus in Muslim India shall have to live 
scattered among Mu-isalmans and Mussalmans 
in Hindu India shall have to live scattered 
among Hindus. Hindus aiid Mussalmans shall 
have to create mutual good-will and faith, which 
are on the wane, and create it now. 

The partition proposal or the Two-Nation 
theory entails many a complication. The com¬ 
munal problem which they claim and seek to 
solve, shall not be solved, but shall be aggravated 
in different other fields and directions, whose 
solution would baffle all efforts. 

The Hindus in Muslim India and Muslims 
^in Hindu India shall not have the status of 
‘national minorities. They shall have the status 
of extra-nationals and the privileges and weight- 
age, if any, they enjoy in National India they 
shall have to forego. 

And* thereby, in so far as the Provincial 
administration is concerned, the position of 
Muslims in Hindu India, where they do enjoy 
undue privileges anti weightage, Aall suffer, and 
the position of Hindus shall improve to the 


extent the position of Muslims thereby sixers, 
while in Muslim India the position of Hindus 
and Mussalmans shall remain alm'ost status quo. 

But, in so far as tihe Central Administration 
is concerned, the position of the Muslims in 
Hindu India shall suffer to the extent they enjoy 
weightage and privileges and the position of 
Hindus shall automatically improve to the extent 
the Muslims shall suffer, but the position of* 
both Hindus and Mmslims in Hindu India*shall 
suffer to the extent the scope for central func¬ 
tions in National India will be narrowed down 
by .the separation of Muslim India from the 
National India. In Muslim India the position 
of both Hindus and Muslims shall improve to 
the extent event their representation percentage 
increases as compared with their rojiresentation 
percentage in tue Ontral Administration of 
National India but the position of both Hindus 
and Muslims shall suffer to the extent the scope 
for central functions in National India will be 
narrowed down by the separation of Hindu .India 
from National India. 

The Hindu India and Muslim India, shall 
not, if and when created, be equal in status. 
The Hindu India shall be, as pointed out, 4*2 
times as big as Muslim India and many a time 
bigger in other respects, e.g., in economic and 
natural resources. It is difficult to define or 
as.scs.s in concorcte terras the loss the Hindus and 
Aluslims shall suffer in the Partition Scheme. 

Tlic Partition Seheme, based on Two-Nation 
theory, doe.s not divide the two nations. The 
two nation^ would exist side by side in Muslim 
India and in Hindu India. The Partition 
Seheme does divide the Muslims of India into 
Muslims of Muslim India and Muslims of 
Hindu India and the Hindus of India into 
Hindus of Hindu India and Hindus of Muslim 
India. • 

Hindu India shall be one integral whole, 
Muslim India will not be so. Muslim India could 
be further sub-divided into North-West Muslim 
India and North-East Muslim India, they being 
.situated at a distance of more than a thousand 
miles from cacli other and there bffihg very 
little in resemblance between the two. In that 
way the IMuslims and Hindus of Muslim India 
shall be further sub-divided into Muslims and 
Hindtis of N.-W. Muslim India and of N.-E. 
Muslim India. 

The population of Muslims *0? N.-W. 
Muslim India and of N.-E. Muslim India on 
province-basis shall be 44*8 and 55 •'2 p.c» 
respectivcjy of the total Muslim population of 
Muslim India on province-basis and the popula¬ 
tion of Muslims of N.-W. Muslim India and.of 
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N,-E. Muslim'* India on region-basis shall be 
48*8 and 51*1 p.c. respectively of the total 
Muslim population of Muslim India on region 
basis. The population of Hindus of N.-W. 
Muslim India and of N.-E. Muslim India on 
^ province-basis shall be 35 • 7 and 64-3 p.c. 
"respectively of the total Hindu population of 
Muslim India on province-basis and the popula- 
"tion of Hindus of N.-W. Muslim India and of 
N.-E. Muslim India on region-basis shall be 
41*5 p.c. and 58*6 p.c. respectively of the total 
Hindu population of Muslim India on region- 
basis. 

The partition would cau.se greater <lisintc- 
gration of the Muslims of India than that of the 
Hindus of India. It w’ould more adversely affect 
the solidarity of Muslims of 'Ipdia, 

The Partition Scheme is not only anti¬ 
national, it is anti-Muslim and anti-Hindu as 
well. 

Further, as a final solution of the communal 
problem in India on the partition basis is sought, 
Hindu majority States arc to form part of 
Hindu and Muslim majority States are to form 
part of Muslim India. Hindu majority Stati's 
like Hyderabad in Muslim India and Muslim 
majority States like Kashmere in Hindu India 
shall be misfits. Tlicir rulers might change 
places, for if Hindu-majority rule in Hindu India 
and Muslim-majority rule in Muslim India are 
held reasonable by the Partition patrons, Hindu 
rule in Hindu majority States and Muslim rule 
in Muslim majority States .shall be all the more 
reasonable. 

The days of autocracy or aristocracy an- 
over, nor can theocracy, (Muslim-theocracy rule 
in Muslim India and Hindu-theocracy rule in 
Hindu India) be substituted for democracy in 
j^rhe 20th century. Democracy, the sponsors 
of the Partition Scheme 'hold, is unsuited to the 
conditions in India, as it, according to them, 
consists of tw'o nations. If democracy is 
unsuited to India, it shall be all the more un¬ 
suited to the conditions in Muslim India and 
Hindu ■ India, where two nations shall persist, 
and, in case democracy could suit Muslim India 
and Hindu India, it would suit National India 
as well and with greater justification. 

The form of constitution best suited ta India 
is unilateral but, in order to let Muslim majority 
provinces enjoy complete provincial autonomy 
and thuiS' solve the communal problem in India, 
the federal form of constitution has been adopted. 
But l^artition, not Federation, satisfies the 
partitionists. • 

/The constitutions, the Hindu India and 
Mtislim India will evolve, shall be different in 


form. Hindu India, which is a consolidated 
compact unit will have unilateral constitution 
and Muslim India, which has component parts 
in N.-W. Muslim India and N.-E. Muslim India, 
widely separated from each other, shall not have 
unilateral constitution. It shall have federal 
constitution. •> 

Hindu India shall be more centralized 
and consolidated, Muslim India shall be more 
decentraliz(!d and -disintegrated. , • 

In Muslim India confederation, on province 
basis or on I’cgioif basis, N.-E. Muslim India shall 
predominate. It shall have 59-Ql p.c. and 63-8 
p.c. of the total population of Muslim India, on 
province or on region basis, Te.rpectivcly. "N.-W. 
Muslim India shall have only 40*99 i).e. and 
46*2 p.c. of the total population of Muslim India, 
on province or on region basis, respectively. The 
total population of Hindus of Muslim India shall 
be almost equal to the population of Muslims of 
N.-W. Muslim India and the Hindu population 
of N.-E. Muslim India shall be almost equal 
to the Muslim population of N.-W. Muslim 
India. 

In N.-W. Muslim India, the Western Punjab 
shall predominate. The po-ition of Sind, 
Baluchistan, N.-W. F. P. and Kashmere, all put 
together shall remain secondary in N.-W. Muslim 
India. The position of N.-W. Muslim India in 
Muslim India shall remain secondary in relation 
to the position of N.-E. Muslim India. 

The Muslim India constitution under these 
circumstances shall not Bati.sfactorily function 
without facing groat difficulties. 

Also, Muslim India will not be financially 
as well off as Hindu India. N.-W. Muslim 
majority provinces financially, in National India, 
arc bettcir off than they ^all be in Muslim 
India. The total approximate annual direct 
financial relief provided by the Central Adminis¬ 
tration to the provinces of Sind and N.-W. F. P. 
under Sir Otto Niemeyer Award comes to Rs. 105 
lacs and lls. 110 lacs annually. It would be 
difficult for these provinces to have sound finan¬ 
ces in Mu.slim India and it would be much more 
difficult for the N.-W. Muslim India to ^ have 
sound finances at Centre. The coi^tributions by 
the N.-W. Muslim majority provinces to Central, 
India finances is much smaller than their con¬ 
sumption of the Central India Finances. The 
communications, transport and military arrange¬ 
ments in N.-W. Muslim majority provinces are 
maintained, in National India, on" all-India 
basis and carry great importance. • In Muslim 
India llhey shall lose much in scope and impor¬ 
tance. As an illustration, oflly it may be shown 
that the modem Bituminuous or Cenimt mileage 
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as it eadsted on 31st March, 1940 was 3,640 in 
the-Punjab, 884 in the N.-W. F. P., 1,263 in the 
U. P., 662 in Bengal, 596 in Bombay and 534 in 
Bihar. If compared with other provinces the 
best modern road mileage in the Punjab and 
N -W. F. P. is far ahead. The money that flows 
into these, provinces on military and other 
Central accounts will to an appreciable extent 
cease to flow and the finances of N.-W. Muslim 
India would be adversely affected. 

The partition would not affect the N.-W. 
Mhslim India only financially it shall also have 
political effects. The N.-W. F. P. which is the 
N.-W. Frontiei'of the whole of India shall not 
then remain the frontier of the whole of India. 
Also ^hall Khyber, Karachi and Peshawar lose 
in all-India importance. The Muslim martial 
races of N.-W. Provinces, who, along, with 
Hindu military races of India, have the 
privilege of defending India shall no 
longer have the privilege of defending India. 
They shall be defending only the N.-W. Muslim 
India from Muslim countries and Hindu India. 
The Hindu India shall be a vast state, with vast 
resources, Vi ry long sea-coast and great land 
forces. It shall be equal to all the Muslim 
countries in the world. 

The only one advantage that the Muslim 
India may enjoy shall be her final voice in 
foreign matters or in her relations wdth the 
Muslim world. In National India Muslim 
voice in foreign affairs shall be in a minority, in 
Muslim India Muslim voice shall be deciding. 
But Muslim India shall enjoy that one 
advantage only when Muslim India is not under 
the British Empire for both Hindu India foreign 
policy and Muslim India foreign policy, so long 
as they arc under the British Empire, will be 
uniform and guided by the British Empire con¬ 
siderations. 

The Mu.slim India foreign policy shall be 
independent only w'hen Muslim India is inde¬ 
pendent. In Independent Muslim India, the 
foreign policy shall be dictated more by the 
N.-B. Muslim India, that has majority of the 
Muslim India population. It has no direct 
contaCt'with Muslim countries, being surrounded 
by Hindu regions and it has itself a very subs¬ 
tantial Hindu percentage of its population. 
These factors would go to make a difference in 
the view-point of N.-E. Muslim India and of 
N.-W. Muslim India. The N.-W. Muslim India 
view-point in foreign affairs shall also be influ¬ 
enced by its.Hindu population and that to the 
extent the foreign policy of National India can 
be influenced by the^uslims of National India. 
'Phe Muslim population of National India can 


to a' substantial extent influen^fe the foieign 
policy of National India. • 

The Muslim voice in Muslim India shall 
force it to have cordial relations with t!he Muslim 
world. The Muslim voice in National In^ia can 
also force it to have cordial relations with the 
Muslim world. Muslim world would many a’ 
time prefer to have cordial relations with the 
whole of India than with Muslim India alone. • 
A friendly National India would be a great asset 
to the Muslim world and the Muslim world 
statesmen, if consulted, shall favour National 
India rather than Muslim India cut off from 
India. The Partition Scheme goes against Muslim 
world interest. 

Just as National India.with a substantial 
Muslim minority can not be anti-Muslim world 
interest, Muslim India with a more substantial 
Hindu minority can not be anti-Hindu India 
interests still, when the one nation basis shall be 
cut off by the Partition S(fhemt*, it is probable that 
Muslim India might develop purely Muslim 
outlook and Hindu India might develop purely 
Hindu outlook aud ultimately the Partition 
Scheme may mean parting of the ways between 
the Muslims of India and the Hindus of India and 
Muslim India may create deeper relations with 
Muslim Asia and Hindu India may create deeper 
relations with Hindu or Budhist Asia. The 
partition of India might thus lead to the parti¬ 
tion of Asia into Muslim Asia and Hindu or 
Budhist Asia, May it not come to pass ! 

The world from time immemorial has recog¬ 
nised India as one whole and the Indians as 
one nation. In foreign countries where Hindus 
and Muslims are living side by side as Hindus¬ 
tanis and where it would become tedious to 
distinguish them as Hindus of Hindu India or of 
Muslim India and Muslims of Muslim India or 
Hindu India, the Partition of Ind’a shall creattf 
for them new problems, difficult and intriguing. 

The other Indian minorities, Parsis, Sikhs, 
Christians, Jains, Budhists, Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeana shall not tolerate partition 
of India and if partition comes they shall go 
with Hindu India and Hindu India wotild wrf- 
come them as her own. 

The partition of India When attempted 
would present unsurmountable barriers, difficult 
to forSoe and meet. Nations, communities or . 
countries can not easily be divided and if dividecj, 
divisions are not easily maintained. ^Tllie Jews 
demand partition of Palestine, the Arabs resist 
it to the la.st breath. ^\Tlat Palestine is to the 
Arabs, the Punjab is to the Sikhs and India to * 
the Indiah Nationalists, both Hindus and 
Muslims. 
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The partitlDn of India will serve no Muslim 
or Hindu purppse. It shall never be and the 
day is soon to come w'hen Hindus and Muslims 
in India shall realize that they have to sink oi' 
swim together. The Hindus and Muslims in 
India could take lessons from the Budhists and 
•Muslims of China who are figliting shoulder lo 
shoulder for the freedom of their country. 
^Buddhists and Muslims in China arc not divideil 
for there is none to divide them. Let not those 
among Muslims who arc partitionists help in the 


creation of an Ulster in India and retard .the 
growth of Indian Nationalism at a time when 
.truth and justice stand challenged in the 
world by tlie evil forces of Imperialism and 
Nazism. ^ 

National India shall not be the cradle of 
purely Hindu culture or purely Muslim culture, 
it shall be the cradle of the Indian or Eastern 
culture that may give light to the Western 
Nations of the world who, in ^e hope of bring¬ 
ing Heaven on Earth are bringing Hell on E,artii.' 


AN OLD POEM ON THE SUTTEE 

Hv Prof. BOME8H CHANDRA BANEK.IEE 


The following poem tntillcd “The Suttee” was 
published in The Asiatic Journal and Monthly 
Register for British India (London) in its issue 
of December, 1826, over the initial ” R.” It con¬ 
sists of fifty lines—25 rhyming couplets of 
iambic eight-.^yllabled lines. It is a .•striking 
poem, full of pathos and picturesque imagery, 
with a note of human love, running from end to 
end. I make a present of it to the readers of The 
Modem Revinr. As I have not been able to 
find out the name and particulars of the author, 
the discovery of the same by any one else 
intere.<afod in the matte.r will be welcome. 

The Suttee 

0 ye who faint at fancied ills, 

Whose eyes the tear of pity fills 
When Shake-peare pictures human woes. 
And with his magic i)cncil throws 
A semblance of reality 
O’er scenes of mock mortality :— 

Can feigned grief and pain alone. 

The acted pang, the mimic moan, 

Extort the sympatlhizing sigh, 

‘ And *fill with trembling dew the eye ? 

0 come, lament along with mo. 

O’er the sad fate of the Suttee. 

See from yon cori)se the infuriate throng. 
With cymbals shrill and rumbling gdng. 

In frantic mirth their numbers pour, 
I^iKjt.'hellish shouts and wild uproar 
Tear heaven’s vast concave, and proclaim 
Nft deed of virtue—^but of shame. 


See in the midst the victim move. 

Bent t’wards the pile that bears her love; 
Loose is her long and raven hair. 

Her jet black eyes with frenzy glare; 

Her looks, her pallid lips, reveal 
The secret she would fain conceal;— 

The war that racks her throbbing aide, 
‘Twlxt nature and rebellious pride. 

Alas 1 that beauty, such as thine. 

Should decorate grim Moloch’s shrine ! 

But lo ! she tends to Ganga’s aide, 

And plunges in the sacred tide. 

Where sins (so wily Brahmins say) 

Like dingy stains, are washed away. 

See, she ascends the fatal bier. 

The bed of him she held so dear : 

“ Quick, hurl the torch,” the Brahmin cries. 
And swift the flaming weapon flies. 

On'all sides burst discordant sounds, 
Which, as the curling flame surrounds 
The hapless victim, drowns her cries. 

The shrieks of mortal agonies; 

Whilst upwards to insulted heaven 
The yells of brutal joy are driven. 
Monsters are they, in human guise, 

AVho calmly view such sacrifice, 

Or triumph at the appalling sight, 

With all the signs of mad delight! 

0 outrage to Religion’s name, 

0 blot upon a nation’s fame ! 

Not Scind’s nor Brahma’s mighty flood 
Could cleanse it from this stain of,blood. 



Lcgong dance, Bali 



* ' Three young girl dancers in remarkable poses 

Dancing is an indispensable feature in the life of the Bale^ese, not only as a social entertainment but 
as to integral part of every ceremony. No worship can be complete without it. , 





• The artistic co^ume, the rhythmic steps, the beautiful tposes and the peculiar music all combined create a dreamland atmosphere 















STATISTICS OF THE BENGAUS IN BIHAR 

By S. N. DATTA, Barrister-at-Law, Patna 


One of the objects of t!he annulment of the 
partition of Bengal of 1906 was to bring under 
t)He administration the predominantly Bengali 
speaking tracts. As the province of Bihar, which 
was constituted soon after the census operation 
of 1911, was Sound, according to the report of 
that census, to have included large slices of 
Bengali speaking tracts, it was contemplated 
that the position of such tracts would be recon¬ 
sidered later. Apart from other reasons, these 
tracts being very rich in mines and minerals, 
Bihar was against t'heir re-transfer to Bengal, 
and a movement was set on foot to minimise 
tfhc percentage of Bengalis in these tracts in order 
to set up a claim for their retention in Bihar. 
The result of the movement is disclosed herein. 

The importance of census cannot be over¬ 
estimated in so far as the Bengalis in Bihar arc 
concerned, for their rights and privileges arc 
made to depend upon their numerical strength 
in the province. Not only appointments of 
Bengalis in public services are made on the basis 
of the percentage which they bear to the total 
population in the province but admissions of 
Bengali students to educational institutions arc 
also restricted on the same principle. Even their 
language has been in jeopardy for there is a 
move to oust the Bengali language from the 
educational institutions in the Bengali speaking 
tracts. In the circumstances, a critical analysis 
of the statistics touching their numerical strengfli 
in Bihar is necessary. 

Manbhum 

According to the Census Report of 1901, the 
total population of Manbhum was 1,301,364. 
The total number of Kurmis was 241,006 of 
which 99,932 were in nortHiern Thanas—Tundi. 
Topchanchi and Jharia, and in the western! 
Thanas-^has, Jualda, Baglimundi and Chandil. 
The linguistic position in Manbhum based on 
the above census figures was thus stated by Mr, 
Coupland in the District Gazetteer: 

"The prevailing vernacular of the district is the 
western dialect of Bengali, known as Rarhi-Boli, which 
to used by 72, per cent of the inhabitants. Along the 
western border this merges into the Alagahi form of 
Hindi, variants of which are locally known a.9 Kurm^i, 
Khotta or Khottahi, oi*even Khotta Bangala. Including 
(liese dialects, which are spoken by over 40,000 people, 
mainly in the north and west of the district, as Hindi, 

»*10 


Hindi is the language used by nearly 163,000 or 121 per 
cent of the population" (page 72). 

• 

It is clear that Mr. Coupland recognized 
that even in the western and northern Thanas 
only 40 per cent (40,000 out of 99,932) of the 
Kurmis spoke Hindi. 

The Census Report of 1911 says: 

"Kiirmali is a corrupt form, of Magahi, which, as 
the name implic.<!, is the tongue of the aboriginal Kurmis 
of Chota Nagpur (not the Bihari cultivating caste of the 
same name), . . This patois is also known as Khotta 
or Khotta Bengali and is written in the Bengali charac¬ 
ter. Locally, it is reprded as a corrupt form of Bengali" 
(para 730). 

The Report quotes the opinion of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Randhi, Mr. Thomson, which 
is as follows: 

“Bmch Pargaiiia or Tumaria is really a composite 
language formed of Bengali, Oriya and Bihari words and 
terminations. . , . There is no valid reason why it 
should be claimed as a dialect of Bihari rather than of 
Bengali or Oriya" (para 732). 

When wc come from the body of the Report 
to the Tables, wc find curiously enough a state¬ 
ment quite contrary to the Report itself, that 

“ The following dialects have been included in Hindi: 
Kurmali, Khotta or Khotta Bengali; Manbhum 211,411, 
Ranchi 20375, Singhbhum 7,1()6, Punch Pargania or 
Tamaria 38,715” (page 65). 

The amazing effect of the above unwarranted 
inclusion will appear on even a cursory analysis 
of the data furnished by the above Censu* 
Report and the District Gazetteer. The popu¬ 
lation speaking dialects of Hindi other than 
Kurmali did not show any increase at all in 
1911, but those speaking Kurmali swelled from 
40,000 in 1901 to 211,411 in 1911. On the 
natural increase, the ^,000 of 1901 could not 
have gone beyond 48,400 in 1911. The remain¬ 
ing 163,011 constituting 11 per cent of the 
population, whom Mr. Coupland and others, 
men the spot, knew to be Bengali speaking, 
were by one stroke of the pen transferred from 
the Bengali speaking to the Hindi jpeakirig 
group, increasing the percentage of* the latter 
from 11 to 22. , 

At the 1921 census, the enumerators wwe* 
rightly directed to “enter the language which 
each person ordinarily speaks in his own home ” 
with the result that a large number of people 
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speaking the Itecal Khotta dialect was entered 
as Bengali spea^ang. But in view of the redis¬ 
tribution to come and the desire to claim those 
tracts as Hindi speaking, those Khotta speaking 
people^were subsequently transferred to the 
Hindi speaking group. As a justificaiion of this 
•extraordinary procedure, the Report said : 

" It is impossible to say that Khotta is cither Hindi 
or Bengali, but as it was treated as Hindi in 1911, it was 
thougjit better on the whole to treat it as such on the 
present occasion ” (page 2U8). 

This anxiety to adhere to the previous record 
is in sharp contrast with the attitude displayed 
in the treatment of a dialect of Bengali known as 
Kishangunjia, which will be discussed presently. 
Mr. Lacey, Superintendent of Census, Bihar, in 
his report has remarked : 

“ In Manbhum, Bengali has no serious rival as a 
subsidiary language. . . . Other races tespecially the 
Santhals) when compelled to adopt a foreign tongue, 
turn with one accord to Bengali.” (Census Report, 
1931, page 24U). 

In spite of all these facts, the record of 
rights were prepared forcibly in Hindi w'hen the 
survey came. The ditlicuities created thereby 
resulted m widespread dissatisfaction. What 
followed is best given in Mr. Gokhale’s report 
on the Survey and Settlement of Manblium : 

“Four memorials were then submitted protesting 
against this decision. These were supported by the then 
Additional Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Hoornle and the 
Board, but the Government adhered to their original 
decision which they declined to reconsider. In 1921, 
the question was again re-examined by the Covernqr-in- 
Council and it was then decided that the record of rights 
^ould bo prepared in Bengali fur Revenue Thanas 
Kirsa and I'undi and in Hindi for the rest of the sub¬ 
division. . . . Almost all the documents and papers pro¬ 
duced by the landlords and raiyats in block K were, 
however, found to be written in Bengali, and there was 
* much difficulty in getting the landlords and raiyats to 
understand the Hindi record. Rather than write appli¬ 
cations and petitions in Hindi, several landlords pre¬ 
ferred to do so in English when ihey were told that they 
should write their applications cither in Hindi or in 
English, but not in Bengali. . . . Now tliat the record 
of rights has been prepared in Hindi, it is desirable that 
every effort should be made .... so that in a short 
time, there will be at least one man in each village who 
can read the record and thus enable the villagers to take 
full advantage of it ” (page 44). 

After the above, can there be a vestige of 
doubt that there was not even one man in,the8e 
villages who knew Hindi ? 

■ Eve^ a cursory glance at the Linguistic 
Survey of India by Dr. Grierson, w^io has had 
no eqqal in the domain of linguistic research so 
far, will reveal that the entire district of Man¬ 
bhum, the whole of Dhalbhum sub-diyision, the 
State df Saraikclia, the Thanas—Billi, Bundu, 
Tamar and Sonabatu in Ranchi district, the 


Thanas—Kasmar, Qola and portion of Ramgarh 
in Hazaribagh district and the district of Santhal 
Parganas except Godda and portion of Deoghar 
sub-divisions is in the spell of the Bengali 
language {Vide the map facing page 1, part .1, 
Vol. V). The Hindi speaking area is illustrate 
by another map which faces page 1, part 2^ Vol. 
V. Bengali is the language, says Dr. Griersonf, 
of the w'hole district of Manbhum ; 

“ Manbhum is a Bengali speaking district and the 
same language is spoken in that part of Singhbhifln 
known as Dhalbhum.” {Linguistic Survey oj India, 
Vol. V, page 139). 

The Kurmi Mahatos of Mantfhum are a pri¬ 
mitive race residing in the district for centuries. 
They are quite distinct from Kurmis of Bihar 
with whom they have no aflSnity whatsoever 
except some similarity in name. Their language 
is Bengali and in Krittibas Mahaton v. B^han 
Mahatani (6 P.Ij.T. p. 604) they have been held 
to be Hinduized aboriginals governed by the 
Dayabhag School of Hindu Law, the law appli¬ 
cable to Bengalis. The case was decided by the 
Patna High Court in 1925, by the then Chief 
Justice Sir Dawson Miller and Mr. Justice 
MaePherson, who was regarded as an authority 
on matters of Chota Nagpur. The relevant 
passage is to be found in the judgment of 
MaePherson J, at page 607, which inins as 
follows : 

'■ Now it dons not admit of the faintest doubt that 
the Kurmi Mahatos of Manbhum District are racially 
an aboriginal tribe. . . . They have no concern what¬ 
ever except in the accident of name with the Dravido- 
Aryan agricultural and menial caste of Bihar proper. 
This important and numerous aboriginal tribe of agri¬ 
culturists has, however, moved substantially towards 
Hinduism and rather faster than the other great tribes 
of the district such as Santhals and Bhumijs.” 

This judicial pronouncement by the highest 
tribunal of the province will set at rest all doubt. 
But if any further authority is needed, reference 
may be made to the Manbhum Gazetteer which 
says: 

“ The distinction first drawn by Dr. Grierson between 
the Bihar and Chota Nagpur Kurmis, which is now 
generally accepted, is exemplified in this district by the 
fact that marked traces of the characteristic Kolarian 
village system remain, the Mahato or village headman 
of the Kurmis corresponding exactly with the Manjhi 
of the Santhal, the Saraar of the Bhumij and the Munda, 
of the Ho races. The Hinduisation of the Kurmis is 
much more complete than that of either the Bhumij 
or the Santhal; they abstain from both beef and pork, 
though they still eat fowls, and in consequence are not 
reckoned among the caste from whose hands Brahman 
may take water. Their characteristic festival, the 
Karam described in an earlier paragraph is, however, 
essentially animistic, and typical of an aborigpuai tribe. 
Sir H. H. Risley considers that they may perhaps be a 
Hinduised branch of the Santhab. ‘The latter,’ he 
writes, ‘who are more particular about whfit |hejr eat 
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or rather about whom they will eat with than is com¬ 
monly supposed, will eat cooked rice with the Kurmis, 
and according to the tradition regard them as elder 
brothers of their own/” (Page 76). 

Sir H. H. Risley, Director of Ethnography 
for India, has further said that 

“The totemism of the^ Kurmis of western Bengal 
^tamiM them as of Dravidian descent and clearly dis- 
tin^iishes them from the Kurmis of Bihar and the 
United Provinces.” (People oj'lndv^ page 96), 

• , The Kurmis of Manohum, says Dr. Grierson, “ are 
an aboriginal tribe of Dravidian stock and should be 
distinguished from the Kurmis of Bihar who spell their 
name differently with a smooth instead of hard r, . . . 
Their ^bitats a«e also distinct ... the two quite dis¬ 
tinct tribes have been mixed up in the census.” (Litiguis- 
lic Suivcy oj India, Vol. V, Part II, page 146). 

Dr. Grierson, it may be noted, always indi¬ 
cated ttie hard r by a dot under it. Sir William 
Hunter also did the same. But this was not 
followed by other writers, presumably because 
diacritical types are rarely stocked by a Press. 

For ages the Kurmis have regarded Bengali 
as their mother-tongue and have used it in all 
affairs. In rural areas they are quite ignorant 
of Hindi and do not understand a syllable of it. 
A great number of them have migrated to the 
Feudatory States of Orissa. Even they have not 
given up tlie Bengali language, 

"In the Orissa Tributory Statn.s, the Kurmis all 
talk Bengali although living in a Oriya speaking coun¬ 
try.” (Linguislic Survey of India, Vol. V, Part II, 
page 139; vide also page 146). 

In the face of all these it is impossible tc 
understand on what principle the Kurmis could 
be considered to be Hindi speaking, and trans¬ 
ferred from the latter to the former group. 

SiNGHBHUM 

The Bhum’js in Sighbhum and Manbhum 
arc cthnologically the same as those in Bankura 
and Midnapur. No doubt they are of aboriginal 
stock, but they have now become Hinduised and 
,their mother-tongue is Bengali. 

"The Bhumijs of Western Bengal speak only 
Bengali.” {People oj India, by Risley, page 73). 

It may be remembered that the districts of 
Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Manbhum and 
Singhbhum Were known as western Bengal. 

* “The Bhumij Kols. the characteristic race of Man¬ 
bhum . . . speak Bengali.” {Chota Nagpur by Bradley- 
Bart, page 177). 

Manbhum and Singhbhum District Gazet¬ 
teers alsoi support the view. 

“Writing in-1833, Mr. Dent remarked that Bhumij 
of Barabhum speak Bengali and were adoring Hindu 
customs. Sir H. H. Qisley speaks of the Bhumij of 
Western Bengal as a tjrpical example of a whole section 

m a tribe becoming gradually converted to iffindulsm, 

« * * 
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and transformed into a full-blown edite without aban¬ 
doning their tribal designation. he remarks, ‘a 

pure Dravidian race have lo.st their original language 
and apeak only Bengali.’” (Manbhum Djatrict Gaset- 
teer, page 79). 

“ In Manbhum, they have become Hinduizcfl, speak¬ 
ing the Bengali language and eschewing cow's flesh, 
but the unreformed Bhumij of Singhbhum still indul^ 
in this meat and speak the Bhumij dialect of Mundari." 
(Singhbhum District Gazetteer, imge 60). 

Hence, the Bhumijs, except tihose who ^eak 
their tribal dialect, should be recorded in the 
Bengali si>eaking group, and none should’ be 
recorded in the Hindi or Oriya speaking group. 

The Kurmis of Singhbhum are of the same 
type, and are in the same position as those in 
Manbhum (Vide Singhbhum District Gazetteer, 
p. 66). Regarding the othdt castes and tribes, 
such as Tantis, Rhuias, Saraks, Kumhars etc., 
the same District Gazetteer says that 

“Singhbhum is largely peopled by the same castes aa 
are found in the neighbouring districts of Midnapur, 
Bankura and Manbhum, and by Hindu immigrants from 
these districts” (page M). 

And yet we find that though some of the 
people of one or other of these castes including 
Kurmis w'cre recorded as Bengalis, others were 
entered in the Oriya or doubtful groups. 

Dhalbhum sub-division is a Bengali speak¬ 
ing area. The court language is Bengali and 
the lists of voters for the Legislative Assembly 
and for the District Board are maintained in 
Bengali. Dr. Grierson’s opinion that Bengali 
“ is spoken in that part of Singhbhum known as 
Dhalbhum ” has already been quoted above. 
The Census Report of 1931 says: 

“ In Dhalbhum Sub-division (where the number of 
Biharis outside Jamshedpur is very small), the Bengalis 
are in a largo majority over the Oriyaa. Here again the 
prepondercncc is to be found in each local unit except 
in No. 18. 141.000 persons or 36 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation speak Bengali as their mother-ton^c. 64.(X)0 or 
46 per cent of the population speaking tribal languages 
as their mother-tongue use Bengali as a subsidiary lan¬ 
guage.” 

Ranchi 

According to Dr. Grierson, as has been 
mentioned above, the area under Thanhs—Silli, 
Bundu, Tamar and Sonahatu is Bengali speak¬ 
ing, This area is contiguous to Manbhum. On 
a reference to the Ranchi Gazcelteer by Mr. 
Halleft (now His Excellency Sir Maurice 
Gamier Hallet) it will be found that t'he Bengali 
speaking area in these Thanas covers about 8w 
square miles with a population of about 2i lacs. 
Dr, Grierson also says: 

“ Across the south-east corner of Ranchi, a colony* 
of Jains spdak the variety of western Bengali known as 
Saraki, while the other inhabitants of the same tract 
speak either Nagpuria or Funcb*Fargania.” 
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He further^ liolds that Bengali is spoken in 
the whole of Klninti Sub-division of the district 
which comprises an area of 1545 square miles 
with a popQlation of 373,800. (Fj'de map facing 
page 1^0, part II, Vol. V). 

‘ Hazaiubagk 

In the district of Hazaribagh, as has already 
been noticed, I'he Bengali speaking tract covers 
the entire Kasmar (now Petarber) and Cola 
Thanas and a greater portion of Ramgarli 
Thana. The authorities are unanimous on the 
point. The Census Report of 1911 says ; 

“ A cormpl form of Magiihi is also si)ok«'n in Thanti.s 
Cola and Ka.?mar, and in i)art of Thana UaniKarh in 
tlifi soiith-i'ii.si, of Hazaribagh. Tliis patois, which is 
called Hct-gola, eontaiils Bengali words and phrases and 
locally is considered to be Bengali” (para 730). 

Dr. Grierson’s opinion to the same effect is 
illustrated by the map facing page 1, part I and 
page 140, part II of Vol. V. The population in 
Kasmar (Petarber), Gola and Ramgarh are 
83,643 and 40,014 and 70;427 respectively. Leav¬ 
ing aside half the population of Ramgarh, there 
will at least be about IJ lacs Bengali speaking 
people in an area covering about 600 square 
miles. 

Santhal Parganas 

The position in Santhal Parganas is even 
more curious. The very name of the tribe is 
derived from their place of origin Saont in 
Pargana Silda in the district of Midnapur. 

‘‘ Pargana Silda. in which the Ranthals predominato, 
is properly called Siuiianta Bhnmi." {Dcucripliuc Eth¬ 
nology of Bengal by Col. Dalton, i^igo 211). 

“ It was from oiir long sojourn in Saont that we 
took the name of Sanlal.” (Bagh Rais narrative of his 
tribe quoted at inigo 211 of the Dcscripliue Elhimlogy 
of Bengal). 

*- According to Skrefsriid and other scholars, 

. 'Santal' is a corruption of ‘Saontal,’ which 
again is a corrupt'on of ‘ Saniantal.’ 

Before the formation of this district in 1855, 
its area formed part of Birbhum and Murshida- 
bad districts, and three out of five sub-divisiotis 
namely, Pakur, Jamtara and Rajmahal, were 
Bengali speaking. The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India says : 

“Until the formation of the district in 1855, the 
southern and western portions belonged to Birhhum. ’ 
(Vol. II, page 219). 

^In 17^, the dislriet (Birbhum) was more than 
twice its present size. . . . Some years later consider¬ 
able tracts to the wp.st were out off and now form part 
of the Santhal Pargana.s.” (Vol. I, page 278). 

Rajmahal was the capital of Bengal for 
some years preceding 1606 and it again became 
the capital of Bengal in 1637. It cannot for a 


moment be contended that the capital of Bengal 
was in an area which was not Bengali speaking. 
Sanlhals who live in this tract not having litera¬ 
ture or script of their own, adopted Bengali as 
a second language from as remote a period as 
h’story can take us back. According to 
Dr. Grierson the whole district of Santhal 
Parganas except Godda and portion of Deoghar 
sttb-divisions, i.e., five-sixth of tJhe district, is 
within the spell of Bengali language {Vide map 
facing pages 69 and 95, part I and II respective¬ 
ly of Vol. V). 

"Western Bengali,” says Dr. Grierson, “has one 
sub-dialect called the Mai Faharia spoken in the centre 
of Santhal Parganas.” 

In some portion of the Deoghar sub-division 
also Mai Paharia is sf>oken, and the lanpage in 
Godda sub-division is akin to Bengali. Says 
Dr. Grierson : 

“Maithili is .spoken in the north-west of the San¬ 
thal Parganas. South of the Ganges, the Maithili lan¬ 
guage i.s influoueed by Bengali. The result is a well- 
known language known .as Clihika-Chliiki Boli.” 

Upto the year 1915, primary education in 
I his district used to be conducted through the 
medium of Bengali, when by reason of a vigorous 
campaign against Bengali by Mr. Luby, the then 
Sub-divisional Officer of Dhanbad^ a reactionary 
movement si)read to the Santhal Parganas, in 
eonsequenee, of Which Bengali was substituted 
by Hindi in the field of i)rimary education. In 
1930, Mr. Faweus, the then Director of Public 
Instruction, found that foicible adojRion of 
Hindi has led to serious deterioration in primary 
education in these areas. The whole position 
was ilien reviewed by Mr. Faweus in collabora¬ 
tion with Mr. Tioernic, Deputy Commissioner of 
the district, the Inspector of Schools (a Santhal 
gentleman), the Special liispeetor of Schools for 
Santhal Education (another Santhal gentleman), 
the Ins])eetor of Schools, Bhagalpur division (a 
Bihar), Mr. Dain, Commissioner of Bhagalpur 
division and Mr. Sangram Hembrora, the then 
M.L.C. for the district. The findings arrived 
at cannot better be described than in the words 
of Mr. Hoernie : 

“The po'icy adopted in Jamtara and Paku|;.^eems 
to have been based on Dhanhad, where Mr. Luby, who 
was the Sub-divisional Officer in 1914, instituted a vigor¬ 
ous campaign against Bengali. In Dhanbad, the local' 
patois is Khottii, a sort of mixture of Bengali and Hindi, 
tending more to Hindi in the west and north-west and 
to Bengali in the cast, north-east and south-east (the 
centre of the sub-division being coal-field is polyglot). 
Tlic prepondering tendency is towards Bengali, and :n 
tlie 1921 Census, I could find hardly any enumerators 
who knew any language other than Bengali. Thus, in 
my opinion, the policy in Dhanbad was wrong. It fol¬ 
lows that A policy based on that‘policy was abo wrong, 
especialit^ when it is considerea that PtJeur adjoina 
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Murshidabad and Birbhum, and Jamtara, Burdwan and 
BirbhUtn. The settlement records in both sub-divisions 
and the vast majority of petitions and documents arc 
written in Bengali and the object of teaching boys to 
read is largely to enable them to understand the records, 
receipts and similar documents. . . . Possibly the deci¬ 
sion to adopt Hindi in 1014 was based partly on census 
statistics and I happen to know the inner history of the 
.lattes as I was employed on census in this district under 
Mr. Allenson in 1911. There was a move afoot to 
memonalisc Government to detach the Santhal Parga- 
nas from Bhagalpur and join it to some Bengal division. 
* A common local patois corresponding to some extent 
^ the Khotta of Dhanbad is Chika Chiki. Tlierc was 
some controversy whether this should be classified fs 
Bengali or Hindi, and in view of the move aforesaid, 
Mr. Allenson Oifected that it sliould bn treated as Hindi.” 

The result was, that in 1931, afier 16 years 
of trial of Hindi, Bengali had to be re-intro¬ 
duced as a medium of instruction, in the interests 
of the educational needs of the country. I have 
already quoted the Census Report of 1931, whieh 
at page 240 says : 

“ Other races (especially the Kanthals) when com¬ 
pelled to adopt a foreign tongue, turn with one accord 
to Bengali.” 

PUHNKA 

The Thanas of east Purnca, the district of 
Rungpur, two-thirds of the district of Dinajpur, 
the Thanas of Jalpaiguri west of Tista and the 
Native State of (’ooch Behar form northern 
Bengal in its real sense {Vide Census of India, 
1891, page 38). In other words the portion of 
Pumea to the east of the old bed of Ko.si river 
w'as all along a part of Bengal. Patni Taluks, 
governed by the Patni Regulation of 1819, pecu¬ 
liar tenures of Bengal, arc only to be found in 
Purnea and in nowhere else in Bihar. 

As the Purnca District Gazetteer says : 

“ For practical purposes the district may be dividc’d 
into two portions by a line drawn diagonallj’ from the 
north-west to the south-east corner.” 

The population in the district may also be 
divided into two distinct groups—those in the 
west are Biharis in their social relations, customs 
and language, while those in the east are Bengalis 
in their manners, customs and language. The 
line of demarcation between the two is the old 
bed.tjf the Kosi river {Vide Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of fiengal, p. 249). The old bed of Kosi 
river, according to Hunter, cut the Purnea 
district almost diagonally from the north-west 
to the south-east corner. 

“The course of the river <p5issod east of the town 
of Pumea and through the police division of Manihari 
before ilt fell into the Ganges.” (Vide Sif William 
Hunter’s opinion quoted in Purnca District Gazetteer, 
page 20). 

Pumea Censue Report of 1891 may also be 
perused ia this connection (paragraphs 10 to 14). 


m 

“ It is well-known that Kosi torm^ the 'eastern 
and not, as now, the western boundary of the Bihar 
portion of Purnea.” (Quoted front Census Report of 
1891 in Pumea District Gazetteer, page 20). 

The majority of the people in'the eastern 
division are Muhammadans who roughly re¬ 
present 62 per cent. 

“The most numerous Shaiks are those who belong 
to the Bengali Sub-caste and they chiefly inhabit the 
whole of Kishangunj Sub-division, and Thanas Balaram- 
piir. the eastern parts of Araria, Kasba, Amqjar and 
Kadwa.” (Census Report, para il7); 

The Hindu population representing about 
38 per cent is comprised mainly of the following 
castes and tribes: Sadgope, Kaivarta or 
Mahisya, Koch, Polia, Rajbansi, Desi, Gangai, 
Barhi, Bouri, Hari, Chandal and Kurairia. 
The.se ca.stes and tribes are of Bengal origin and 
can only bo found in Bengal and in this division 
of Purnca but now'hcre else in Bihar proper. A 
reference to tlie note regarding these castes and 
tribes in Census Report of 1891 and to Bucha¬ 
nan’s Report will make it perfectly clear that 
they arc Bengalis. 

S.\D<30i>B; “Chiefly reside in Kishangunj. 

Their an(c.‘.'lor.s, before the Muhammadan conquest, 
owned the sovereignty of some principality known as 
Gopbhum, comprised particularly within the present 
Burdwan district.” (Censiw Report, para 30). 

Kaib.^irta or Mahisya : “ Inhabit chiefly the 
.southern liortion . . . fiom their very name seem to 
Ire people of Bengal origin. . . . They a’so resemble 
much in their habits their fellow castes of the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Bengal.” (Census Report, para 39). 

Kocii. Folia, Rajbansi, Desi : “ All belong to the 
Koch tribe. . . . They .all use Bengali language.” 
(Census Report, para 93). 

Ganoai ; “They all speak the same dialect— 
Ki-shangunjia.” (Census Report, para 19). 

Barhi : “ 'l'hr.<sc inhabit generally the part of the 
country lying east of Mahananda river.” (Census Re¬ 
port. para 100). 

Bouri : “ Found in th<' east and northern parts of , 
the district. They are very numerous in Dinajpi^.” 
(Buchanan’s Report). 

Haki : “ The Hari.< arc of Bengal origin and as. 
sueli .sjreak a Bengali dialect.” (Census Report, para 
114). 

Chandal: “A tribe of Bengali fi.=hermen found 
chiefly in the ea.storn ixirt between Mahananda and 
Nagar riveis.” (Buchanan’s Report). 

Kubairla : “They all speak the same* sub-dklect 
of Sripuria or Ki-shangunjia.” (Census Report, para 
111 ). , 

There arc also people of castes admittedly 
of Bengal, such as Rarhi Brahman and Kayastha, 
Gandha Banik, Kuraahar, Kamar, Tantubai, 
Goyla, Patani and Barui. The wes^n division 
is inhabited by the Hindu castes which are 
commonly found all over Bihar but scarcely in 
Bengal, namely, Maithil Brahmin, Rajput, 
Ambasth* and other Kaisths, Babhan^ Bania, 
Lohar, Kpiri, Dhanuk, Beldar, Goala, Kewat, 
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Musahar, Dhanger and Doshad. The language 
spoken in the ^stern division is Sripuria or 
Kishangunjia, which is “ in the main a Bengali 
dialect" as* Dr. Grierson has it. Says Dr. 
Grierson : 

“The western limit of northern Bengali extends 
i&to Purnea district; that language may be taken as 
occupying the ea.stcrn third of the district, that is to 
say the whole of Kislumgunj and the eastern half of the 
Sadar Sub-division.” (Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 
V, Parf I, page 1?9). 

• The following are the samples furnished by 
Dr. Grierson of the dialects as spoken in the 
eastern and western divisions of Purnea and in 
the neiglibouring Bengal and other districts : 

East Puhnba : Ek, jhanar dui chhua chil. Uha 
8c chotuti apua bapak kuhalo ke ‘bap, tor dhaurr hiasa 
je inok mile de’. • 

DiNAJPm: Ek jan manibihcr dui chavvn chila. 
Taydcr madhyc cliota chawa ajjan bapke kahil ‘baj) 
aampater je bhag haini i^ini ta hnmak den. 

Jalpaiotihi : Ek jhnnkar duiphaii beta aeliii. Anihar 
madhyat chliota beta ar bapuk kahil ki bole ‘ba hanimar 
sampattir mui je bhag pam ta tui inok do. 

Maij>a : Yak jhona manu.<or dula byata aclihile. 
Ar madhyc chhoto byala ar baba kc kahil ‘baba mal 
jalar je hii^a mui pao sc niok do. 

W&ST PuBNEA ; Ek gota ke dui beta rahin. Okara 
me se chotka bap sc kahhlak ke 'ho bap hamar bakhara 
je sampat hoetah hamara do da. 

Bihar Pkopkh : Ek admika du beta rahi. Chhotka 
apna bap se kahalas ki ‘e babuji dhan mo je hamar 
hissa so bat di. 

These samples leave not a shadow of doubt 
even to one with a suporfic’al knowledge of 
Bengali and Hindi, that tlu; dialect spoken in 
east Purnea has no affinity with Hindi. 

“The Sripuria dialect is a border form of speoch. 
Bengali in the main, but containing ox)5ro.<!siona borrow¬ 
ed from Maithili.” (Purnea District Gazetteer, page 
57). 

Let us now see how at the 1921 Census the 
Hindi speaking pofiulation was inflated at the 
cost of Bdigalis. In the Census of 1911 over 
600,000 of people speaking Kishangunjia were 
entered as Bengali speaking. At the 1921 Census 
they were all transferred to the Hindi speaking 
group, bcctvuse the Sub-divisional Officer thought 
that'a speaker of pure Hindi would be more at 
^homo in the area than one of pure Bengali. The 
standard was shifted from the language spoken* 
by the people in their own home to the capapity 
of a stranger to understand it, and a language 
definitely declared by Dr. Grierson and other 
authorities to#be a dialect of Bengali and shown 
as such in the Census of 1911 was pronounced 
to. be Hindi by a Sub-divisional Officer whose 
philological attainment is yet unknowy. The 
alteration,was not interfered with for the illumi¬ 
nating reason : “ .'Die entry was * Hindi' and 


could not simply be changed to Bengali.” (p. 
212). Says Mr. Tallents : 

“The proportion of Hindi or Urdu speakers to the 
population is much what it was ten years ago in mrat 
of the districts of Bihar. In Rumea, it has greatly in¬ 
creased at the expense of Bengali.” (Census Report, 
1921, page 212). 

Conditions vary considerably between' the* 
cast and west Purnea. Says Sir William 
Hunter :' i i 

“ The bed of the river (Kosi) about 3 or 4 centuries 
ago seems to bo marked by the line which divided tte 
parganas, which down to the present day preserve their 
agricultural records under the Bengali and the fasli or 
Bihari eras,” (Quoted in the Purnea District Gazetteer 
at page 20). , 

iffie religious festivals observed by the 
Hindus in east Purnea are those observed in 
Bengal, such as Durga, Kali, Saraswati Pujas 
etc. Whereas the festivals of west Purnea are 
Chat, Dowat Puja, Holi etc,, which arc observed 
in other parts of Bihar proper 

Persons siieaking Surajpuria or Kishan¬ 
gunjia have, by reason of natural increase, 
swelled and are as follows : 

Hindu Muhammadan 
Kushangunj .. 174,928 382A36 

Amour and Baisi .. 44,114 93.104 

Gopalpur (Karandighi) 471.'59 25.323 

Manihnri about 2.000 1,000 

Palasi (Araria) about 5.000 10,000 , 

357.809 + 588,743 = 946,552 


Thus there arc about 9^ lacs of Bengali 
speaking people in an area covering about 2,400 
s<iuare miles in the district of Purnea 

Biiagalpur 

That the Rarhis of Bhagalpur are racially 
and culturally Bcnealis can admit of no two 
opinion. Their original scat was in Rarh, a 
country Iv’ng in the districts of Murshidabad 
and Birbhum. 

“Iho river Bhagimthi, flowing from north to south 
through the district, divided it into two almost equal 
porlion.s. . . The tract to the west of the river known 
as Rarh. and the tract to the cast a-s Bagri—names which 
recall the traditional division of Bengal by King Pallal 
Sen into four tracts, viz.. Rarh. to the spnth of the 
Ganges and west of the Bhagirathi. . . .” (Murshida- 
bnd District Gazetteer, page 1). 

The Rarhis are Bengalis in their manners 
and ciLstoma, and they marry their children in 
Bengal. Their surnames, Banerji, Chatterji, 
Mukherji; Ghosh, Bose, Mitra, set all* doubt 
at rest. Though for appointments in public 
services and for admission to educational insti¬ 
tutions certificates of domici!e are demanded 
from them yet for the purpose of census an 
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attempt is bcjng made to get them recorded as 
Biharis. 

Conclusion 

Statistics of different racial and linguistic 
groups no doubt offer many problems. But 
Linguistic Survey of India and other scientific 
'treatise mentioned above are there. The autho¬ 
ritative character of the scientific research 
, contained in the monumental work of Sir George 


Grierson has been recognizedr in India and 
abroad, and recently has beei) emphasized by 
Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member of 
the Government of India. In preparing a 
scientific and historical publication as. a Census 
Report tfne Linguistic Survey of IniBia .and 
other authoritative works should be adhered to 
until and unless their findings could be revised on 
sound philological, ethnological or other scienti¬ 
fic grounds, , 


THE GARDEN IN OOTACAMUND 

By BERTRAM GODWIN STEINHOFF 

II 


I, sitting here on this bench in this garden. 
Seeing, hearing, thinking, feeling, 

Grappling this world problem, 

Wrestling with it alone, 

I also have something to say on this matter. 
It is this :— 

We are all in the same box. 

We are all here on this green earth. 

Coming in at the portal of birth, 

Going out at the gate of d» ath, 

Living only so long as the Good God' 

Allows us breath. 

The longest still short—our ’ Lars* 

And Penaie’s stead us but a little while, 

Our earth but a ball, 

Infinitesimally small. 

Spinning round the sun, 

In intricate maze-work of stars. 

We arc not so many Christiana, Buddhists, 
Hindus, 

Zoroastrians, Confucianists, and Taoists, 

Nor so many Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, and 
Americans, 

Nor so many Whites, Blacks, Yellows, and Reds, 
But^only so many souls. 

Colourless, ^casteless, scctless, raceless, 
Clothesless,* batless, bootless, fashionlcss, 

Sent out to colonize this colonial earth : 

The gods do not care 

What you eat, and how, or what you wear. 

Or how you dress. 

• ■« « « 


1. Usually written "Lares”—but both mean the 
’same thin^.. 


Why should we, colonists, compete with each 
other ? 

Uliy shove, elbow, oust, scramble, and press ? 
Even bad colonists do not do such things. 

But help each other, lift up those who fall. 

* « « « » 

Pull down every divid ng wall. 

So that no dhild shall be beaten, and staiwed, 

In the farthest island of the Pacific Ocean, 

But the great ones of the earth 

Shall feel the smart, and take steps to stop it. 

« ft « « « 

Brazil, and Ohio, can feed the whole world of us, 

India, and Egypt, the whole w’orld can clothe. 
There is enough to eat, » 

In this colonial earth, and an ovci-plus. 

Why elbow, scramble, shove, and compete ? 
Why hurt another colonist of earth ? 

Lot him take the cake, and the sandwdeh. 

Poor devil !—'there is enough for us all. 

t 

ft ft ft ft ft 

But w'c cannot live, cannot breathe 
In the air of a nation, 

But only side by side, shoulder to shoulder,. 

On the whole of our planet colonial • 

In good' peace. 

So that every war shall be a civil war, and. 

By inevitable negation, 

Shall utterly cease. . 

Man is not man’s enemy, 
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But the powers \)f darkness, sin, and disease : 
These are our sleepless foes. 

Why make more enemies ? 

Are our 'harfds not already full ? 

» « « « « 

Let us band together, like sensible colonists, 
On every square mile of the world map, 

Wiping out all lives isothermal, and ethnical, 
Lati-and-longitudinal, 

From pole to pole : 

One army of earth’s colonial whole, 

Waging deathless w'ar on our real enemies, 

And not against this, or that, poor batch of our 
fellowmen, 

Mere colonists like ourselves, 

« « « « « 

We have gone to and fro, 

And knowledge has been increased. 

I can see, and hear, what is going on 
At the antipodes, 

Tliey can see, and hear, what is going on here. 
There arc now no boundaries 
Of lands, and seas. 

* • * « * 

There is no excuse now lelt us. 

All men’s eyes arc now opened. 

We cannot say to another—“ You are my 
brother ”— 

And deal with him as stranger, and outcast. 

The lie is given us direct: 


It sticks in our throat. 

At once we are stultified; 

The flattering unction is taken away from our 
souls; 

There are no secret places there now to hide 
The white lie, t!he pious fraud, 

That makes the worse appear the better , 
reason; 

The dice are unloaded, unbiassed the bowls; 

At once we are convicted of treason 
Against Truth; 

The accusing finger is lifted upon us; 
Greed-pride, and race-pride cannot stead us 
now: * 

They are seen through and through; 

They cow'er threadbare, and stupid. 

» # * * * 

TTncrc is no excuse now, no way out. 

But, with one bold swift step, ‘ uno ictu,’ 

To make the whole world one great colony. 
Spinning round the sun. 

In intricate maze-work of stars. 

That are also suns. 

« « * • 

This is a lit lie frequented, neglected corner 
Of the garden, where I am sitting; 

Wild flowers are growing here; 

Few look at them. 

I too am now here in Ooty only for a short stay: 
Little flowers, 

I wonder if any will come to look at you. 

When I go away. 


(Concluded) 
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THEISM AND COSMOLOGY: Being the first 
series of a course of Gifiord Lectures on the General 
subject of Metaphysics and Theism. Given in the 
University of Gl^gow in 1939 by John Laird, LL.D, 
F£A., Regius Professor of the University of Aberdeen. 
Published by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. Pp. 326. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The problem of Theism is one of perennial value 
and interrat. On our table, we have three new works 
dealing with the subject, a proof, if proof be needed, 
of its never failing importance. Discussions on Theism 
soon lead us to metaphysical assumptions. Both stand 
or fall together. 

A book by Professor Laird is an event in the world 
of thought and his Gifford lectures presenting to us the 
mature speculation of one of Britain’s eminent thinkers 
would bo expected to rank high in i)hilosophical inquiry. 

God exists : this is a most widely accepted belief. 
Whatever connotatism may diffident people attach to 
their idea of God, the fact is universally recognised. 
But can God’s existence be proved ? What kind of 
proof is available to convince the unbeliever that there 
is a God ? Can the sceptic be persuaded to give up his 
unbelief ? The first difficulty that presents itself in any 
atten^rt to prove the existence of God ari.ses from the 
moral and practical implications of the belief. Plato 
points out to the source of unbelief in the Laws. Tlie 
Cretan expresses the view that all doubt of God is due 
to the lack of "self-control in the matter of pleasures 
and desires.” Plato would rather point to ignorance, 
to “a certain ^ievous kind of ignorance.” Pascal, in 
more recent times and anticipating ultra-modern psycho¬ 
logists, discovers in the heart reasons that e.scapo even 
the most alert mind. Any belief, as a matter of fact, 
which translates itself into action must convince not 
only the intellect but the heart, the will and the affec¬ 
tions lOf human personality. 

But Professor Laird’s armment is not directly con¬ 
cerned with the general problem of the possibility of 
proving the existence of God. His scope is more res¬ 
tricted. Is the cosmological argximent logically conclu¬ 
sive as a proof. The conclusion arrived at in the 
Epilogue is to the effect that first, the cosmological argu¬ 
ment is not logically conclusive and secondly, that 
“even if*the double-barelled existential premiss of the 
cosmologi^- argument could be established, namely, 
that there is a world and that it is self-insufficient, there 
wcHild be immense dfflcully in further establishing that 
^e ^e of self-insufficiency that the world showed en¬ 
tailed just one compliment, and that this compliment 
» • 


was big enough and was fine enough to be God” 
(iragc 318). 

The arugment from the motion, change and contm- 
gency of the world may lead to c.stablish the existence 
of a “ Movens Immobile ” of Aristotle. But, as it has 
often been pointed out, such being, “ Movens Immo¬ 
bile,” would not and cannot elicit responses of love and 
admiration. Who would pray to it ? Who would wor¬ 
ship it ? The cosmological argument would have there¬ 
fore no value for religion if it cannot lead the mind to 
the demonstration of the existence of a Being endowed 
with attributes which would elicit such responses. 

The cosmological argument is, however, not to be 
appraised by its value for Tlicology. It has to be judged^ 
in its own merits, and by its logical consistency. We 
have not been convinced by Dr. Laird’s contention. 
Dr, Laird argues that from the mere premiss “x exists 
but might not hai'e existed, it cannot be inferred by any 
known logical principle, that anything other than x 
exists.” 

To us it seems more impressive that if x has not 
the raison d’etre written in its individual nature and 
constitution, if x is a compound of essence and existence, 
as medieval philosophers put it, there must be some 
other “ X" which bring into conjunction the essence 
and existence. Simplicity and ultimacy go together. 
The ultimate Real cannot be a plurality. It must be an 
absolute unity, an unmixed simplicity. If x exists but 
it might not have existed, does it not follow that there . 
is an clement of potentiality in its nature, an indifference 
or neutrality in regard to existence ? Then why does 
X exist ? Why does it not continue in the limbo of. 
potentiality ? • 

It may reasonably be argued that in all this argu¬ 
mentation we are constantly restricted to concepts and 
to the implications of concepts, as the mathematician is 
with symbols. On what ground do we jump over the 
barrier of concepts and land in the realm &f realities 7 

“ The traditional so-called proofs of the co-existence 
of God, all refer to this God-idea to a logical concept ^ 
of God; they prove nothing more than the existence of• 
this idea of God.” Unamuno after pointing to the 
impalse to which a conceptual approach to Got, would 
lead us, assures us of the existence of another and better 
way, the way of love. “ Not by the way of reason, but 
only by the way of love and of suffering, d(fwe come to 
the living God. . . The knowledge of God proceeds from 
the love of God and this knowledge has little ot nothing 
of the rational in it. . . . We must be^ by longing 
for Him, loving Him, hungering after Him. 

P. G. fiamoa 


I 
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ATOMS IN ACTION-THE WORLD OF CREA¬ 
TIVE PHYSICS ' By O. R. Harman. Published by 
Qtorge Allen and iJnmn, Ltd., London. Pripe 12s. 6d. 

A few ye^rs ago a great deal of interest was aroused 
amongst the Action of the public who are interested in 
reading ^bout the achievements of science by the appear- 
ancQ of a boo^ entitled Creative Chemistry by £. £. 
Slosson, in which a very fascinating account was given 
of the contribution of chemistry to problems of every 
day living. The! book under review aims to performr a 
similar service with respect to physics. Its author is 
Profegpor of Physics in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and he has recently compiled a very com¬ 
prehensive and up-to-date table of spectroscopic wave- 
leiigths. His recreation appears to be to deliver popular 
lectures and write articles on the contribution of physics 
to human welfare. He was commissioned to write tho 
present book by the American Institute of Physics, the 
central organisation of the various societies of American 
physicists. He had also the aid and co-operation of the 
principal industrial organisations in the U. S. A., which 
aim to utilise the results of discoveries and inventions 
in physics like the G. E. C., the R. C. A.—^Victor organi¬ 
sation. the Bell Telephone Co., the Eastmann Kodak 
Co., the Corning Glass Works and others too many to 
mention. As a result, the contribution of Americans 
to the development of applied physics is given a great 
deal of prominence. A subsidiary object in writing the 
book appears to be to support the view that dis¬ 
coveries and inventions do not produce technological 
unemployment, but rather a far larger number of people 
find employment in the new industries created than the 
'‘^workers who have been displaced. 

lire thesis of the book is very ably expressed in the 
introductory chap-ter entitled The Taming of Energy. 
“Almost every material problem of living turns out in 
the last analysis to be a problem of control of energy. 
The wheels of civilization are kept turning by energy; 
all the energy whether we draw it from a gallon of 
gasoline, a ton of coal, or a pound of butter has come 
from the sun. Energy is wealth and in the case of 
apprenticed sunlight, wealth of a particidarly desirable 
kind, freshly created and free to him who can capture 
and control it.” An account is given of how energy is 
utilised from natural sources, transformed and trans¬ 
mitted in various forms suited to human needs and 
recreations. In fourteen succeeding chapters written with 
• great imagination and in.sight, the author has described 
the application of jjhysics to various aspects of living. 
The title of the chapters arc themselves very suggestive ; 
'When physics goes farming, Sound rides the wire. Glass 
more precious than rubies. Light for a living world. The 
ransomed electron, Sound borrows wrings. Eyes that 
sees through atoms, 1116 doctor and the physicist. Glass 
sharpens vision. Eyes for the memory, Si^t conquers 
space. The capture of melody, Outwitting the weather, 
Maif climbs the winds. In each chapter the main 
problem is stated and it is shown how the knowledge of 
• physical principles has been applied to solve it. Only 
so much of modem theoretical ph3^ics is introduced as 
is necessary to understand some application of pl^ysics 
to industry. 

•Accofding to the author physicists are of two classes, 
those who afe engaged in pure or fundamental research 
—they are attempting to understand Nature, the others, 
the applied physicists attempt to control Nature. 
Usually there is a gap of about thirty years between 
the discovmiee made by the first group and their appli¬ 
cations by.the second. It is interesting to note how far 
yre hav» advanced from the dictum of Bacon in his 


Novum Oimnum on the unify of theory and practice in 
science. "The roa^ to human power and to human 
knowledge lie close together and are nearly the same, 
nevertheless on account of the pernicious and inveterate 
habit of dwelling on abstractions, it is safer to begin 
and raise the sciences from those foundations whidi have 
relation to practice and let the active part be the seal 
which prints and determines the contemplative part.” 
This dictum'will be welcomed by the class of ijeaders 
who have been overwhelmed by the flood of speculative 
discussions which have arisen out of the newer concepts 
in theoretical physics like Einstein’s Principle of Rela¬ 
tivity and Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy. HiQy. 
will find the present volume with its brilliant non¬ 
technical presentation of the applications of physfes 
very engrossing and entertaining reading. The only 
criticism which can be directed against if is that it leaves 
the impression in the mind of the readers that the 
application of science to human society has only •result¬ 
ed in the promotion of its health and happiness. 

D. M. Boss 

JENGHIZ KHAN: By Mr. C. C. Walker. 
Squadron-Leader, Royal Canadian Air Force. Published 
by Luzac & Co. 1939. Pp. 216. 

It is with considerable diffidence that an arm-chair 
student of history ventures to review a book written by 
a professional soldier and a well-read scholar too. 
Howorth, Barthold, d’Ohsson, J. R. K. Douglas and 
several other scholars have studied the history of the 
Mongols and produced monumental works; but the 
subject is so vast, sources so varied and buried in so 
many languages, and perhaps in popular traditions of 
so many peoples who suffered and profittcd by the 
“ Mongol IVace ” imposed on half of Europe and two- 
thirds of Asia by Jenghiz Khan and his successors—that 
“ the scholars,” as Mr. Walker rightly observes, “ who 
have attempted the history of the Mongols have never 
yet been able to refer to all the available historical 
sources in the original tongues .... the historian who 
would attempt a complete history written entirely from 
original sources, would have to be marvellously well- 
equipped linguistically for his task” (page 11). 

Mr. Walker’s book claims no originality nor finality 
in respect of sources which is too much to expect of an 
active soldier in a half-conquered element; but never- 
thcloas, it is an extremely valuable study of Jenghiz 
Khan’s campaigns from a military standpoint. It has 
an aroma and freshness of its own and enchains the 
interast of the reader throughout the otherwise dry de¬ 
tails of march and counter-march, massacre and rapine, 
enabling him with good maps to follow intelligently the 
grim Mongol conqueror and his lieutenants in their cam¬ 
paigns in the Middle and the Far East. This book im- 
prasses us with the fact that none but a soldier with the 
soldier's erect stature, hard realistic mentality and^ know¬ 
ledge of his trade—can do justice to a great soldier and 
apportion fairly the praise and blame between the,\ictor 
and the vanquished. The writer in his study of the 
subject has manfully freed himself from the arrogance 
of the white and his prejudice for eveiything on the 
other side of the Bomhorus. We have not come across 
a fairer estimate of Jenghiz Khan as a soldier from the 
pen of any writer, European or Asiatic. Mr. Walker 
says : “ In vision also, Jenghiz Khan is one of the great 
figures of history. Alexander and his pbalanrt cannot 
compare with this nomad chieftain. . . ,r , The galaxy 
of brilliant commanders who served the Great Khan 
can only be compared to Napoleon’s marshals” (page 
174). As regards the superiority dl the military 
of Jenghiz over that of bis subordinates Mr. Walkw 
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oqmola the error of the incautious historian, Gaubil, 
jntn the remark, “njeir strokes would end a battle, 
ms ended a campaign without a battle. Where they 
wought m thousands of men on a square mile of ground, 
his mind pictured whole armies manoeuvrinsi in an em¬ 
pire" (page 175). 

The political philosophy of the soldier-author is 
proA^rbially that of great soldiers and world-conquerors 
of th^ past and present age. He does not conceal his 
contempt for the academic notions of " liberty, national 

S endencc, political sc]|-detcrmination and all other 
oleths we know so well today" (page 178). He 
ia* a believer in the ultimate good of “ political unity " 
which can be brought into existence only by the sharp 
sword of a great soldier, find not by “ moralising vision¬ 
aries.’ “ If so,” the writer says : “ Civilization will be 
more fortunate if he is a Cyrus .... rather than a 
Jenghi; Khan” (page 180). God responded to prayer 
OT the writer too promptly, and gave this time a Jenghiz 
Khan^ in Central Europe perhaps to achieve what 
Hitler’s archetype had achieved seven hundred years 
before in Central Asia. 

If anybody cares to go through Mr. Walker’s book 
under review he will at once be impressed by the striking 
similarity between Hitler and Jenghiz, Khan, and also 
between military tactics of the Mongol army in 
Khwarizm and Khorasan with the lightning tactics of 
the German armies—so far it is possible for a layman 
to judge—^in Belgium and Northern Franco. T^e scout¬ 
ing screen of light arms spreading in fan-like formation 
in front of the main army, the strategem of enveloping 
tactics, the surprisingly mobile offensive that proves its 
superiority over most formidable plans of “positional 
warfare,” even the employment of a “ Fifth Column,” 
had all been anticipated seven hundred years before by 
the untutored genius of the shepherd soldier of Central 
Asia. 

Mr. Walker’s book deserves clase study by every 
student of medieval history. We wish our Indian mili¬ 
tary officers might also divert their leisure and interest 
to a scientific study of battles and wars of India’s past 
and correct many errors which closet historians arc 
likely to commit. 

K. R. Qanungo 

FOREIGN NOTICES OP SOUTH INDIA : By 
Prof. K. A. Nibtkrmta Saslri, M.A. Published by the 
University of Madras. Pp. xiv+341. 

In this handy volume, the author has brought to¬ 
gether, in English translation, the numerous notices! of 
South India and Ceylon by foreign miters,—Greek, 
Roman, Arabic, Chinese, Persian and Europeans of 
later age. The author doe^ not claim to have studied 
the original books, but has relied upon their translations 
into modern European languages. 

It is well-known that foreign notices constitute an 
important source of Indian history. Unfortunately, 
being published in numerous books and journals in 
•different foreign languages, these are not easily accessible 
to Indian students. It was therefore a very happy idea 
of the author to publish what may justly be regarded 
as an important source-book of Early South Indian 
History. 

The tymtise covers a wide range from Megasthenes 
in the fourth century B.C. tn Ma Huan in the fifteenth 
century A J). * Ift a learned introduction he has reviewed 
the relations of South India with the outside world, and 
given a brief account of the various foreign writers from 
whose books* he has quoted extracts. Short footnotes 
have beyn gddsd for tbe sluoidatioii of tfie Tb«i| 


are by no means adequate Or comprehensive but this 
could hardly be expected from an i^thor who had to 
traverse such a wide field of study. . 

We congratulate the author on Ms pioiyeer work and 
fervently hope that either he or some other scholar 
should make a similar collection of foreign nptices of 
Northern India. 

INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY EARLY GREEK 
WRITERS : By Baijnath Puri. Published by the 
Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad. 1939. Pp. vi+lS6. 

In this small handy volume, the author has collected 
the information supplied by various CJreek writers on 
India. He has classified the information under the 
following heads to each of which a sejiaratc chapter has 
been devoted : Geography, political histoty and system 
of administration, society, economic condition, religion, 
philosophy and education, and art and architecture. The 
book would be of great help to students of Indian 
history who would get all the irnportant historical data 
in classical literature in one place. 

The author has occasionally made brief comments 
on the observations of the Greek writers. Although not 
characterised by any striking originality, they would be 
of use to the beginners in the study of Indology. 

The book is disfigured by many misprints, and 
Bimbisara for Bindusara on page 11 is a serious error. 

R. C. Majxjmoar 

AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN PHILOSO¬ 
PHY : By Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, MA., Ph.D., Lecturer 
in philosophy, Calcutta University and Dr. D. M. 
Dutta, MA., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Patna College. Published by the University of Cal¬ 
cutta. Pp. 464-\-xvm. Price not mentioned. 

The distinguished authors are well-known not only 
as eminent professors of Philosophy but also as reputed 
authors of important philosophical works, which have 
been recognised as distinctive contributions to modem 
studies of Indian Philosophy. 

The present work, edited by Sir Radhakrishnan, is 
primarily written to serve the needs of University 
students, as well as, of general readers interested in the 
subject. Of the ten chapters of the book, the first 
one is devoted to general introduction that outlines in 
the first half the basic features of Indian philosophy 
and gives us in the last half a brief sketch of nine Indian 
systems, such as, Charvak. Jain, Bauddha, Nyay», 
Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimansa and Vedant which 
arc respectively elaborated in the following nine chap¬ 
ters. An index is appended. A select bibliography on 
each system is added to the chapter dealing with the 
same to facilitate higher studies. 

In the introductory chapter while describing the 
nature of Indian philosophy, the learned authon per¬ 
tinently point'out two of ite prominent features as tol- 
lows. Firstly, Indian philosophy has, beyond compari¬ 
son, a very broad and synthetic outlook. ’This is borne 
out by the fact that thouf^ the fundamental problems 
of phkosophy and their chief solutions in the East and 
the West have striking similarities, yet in India the 
methods of enquiry as well as the processes pf develop¬ 
ment of philosophy have certain characterjjrtics. Indian 
philosophy, unlike the Western, does not separately 
discuss the different problems of metaphysics^ ethics, 
logic, psychology and epistemology but it considers them 
together from all possible approaches. Secondly, the 
Indian systems are so thorough and encyclopedic in 
their grasp of ideas that many problems of contemporary 
western philosophy are found disouBwd in t^em- ft is 
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for this reason, reiterate the learned authors, that the 
indigenous scholar^ with a thorough training exclusively 
in Indiiin philosophy are able to deal even with the 
abstruse proWerhs of western philosophy with surpris¬ 
ing skill. 

As regards the future of Indian philosophy the 
erudite Authors tender some wise advice. 'ITiey are 
rightly of opinion that the open-mindedness and willing¬ 
ness of Indian philosophy, that was one of the main 
causes of its past greatness, has a definite moral for the 
future and they rightly predict that if Indian philosophy 
is on(^ more to revive and continue its great career, 
it can do so only by taking into consideration new ideM 
of life and reality which have been flowing into India 
from the East and the West, the Aryan, the Semitic 
and the Mongolian sources. 

While marking out some common characteristics of 
Indian systems, the esteemed writers refute with autho¬ 
rity some of the charges that are ignorantly levelled 
against them. They authoritatively assert that different 
schools of Indian philovSophy are one in their moral and 
spiritual outlook and the most striding point of agree¬ 
ment among all the systems is that they regard philoso¬ 
phy as a practical necessity and cultivate it in order to 
understand how life can be best led. The presence of a 
practical motive did not however narrow the scope of 
Indian philosophy to ethics and theology alone as Thilly, 
Stace and other western critics wrongly think. The 
authors make bold to contend that the scope of Indian 
philosophy Ls as wide as any philo.sophy and some of its 
branches like logic, metaphysics and epistemology can 
easily hold their own against any philosophy ^ the 
West. 

In order to remove another gross misunderstanding 
about Indian philosophy that it is pessimi-stic, the 
authors make it clear that as Indian systems spring from 
spiritual disquiet at the existing order of things, pessi¬ 
mism in them js only critical but finally they are opti¬ 
mistic. as the faith in an eternal moral order, called 
Rita in the Rigved, dominates their entire history and 
belief in the possibility of liberation regarded as the 
highest good, is common to all systems. 

With a view to contradict the wrong notion that 
there is no room for morality in Indian ^sterns parti¬ 
cularly in Advaita Vedanta, the authors emphatically 
declare that knowledge and morality in Indian philo¬ 
sophy is thought inseiiarahlc because perfection of 
knowledge is regarded ns impossible without morality. 
Buddha, the great Indian philosopher, like Socrates, the 
wisest man of Greece, who said that virtue is know- 
* ledge, explicitly states this in the Sonadanda Sutta that 
virtue and wisdom purify one another and that the two 
are inseparable. 

A proper estimation of a work of outstanding merit 
like this is not possible in the limited scope of such a 
review. We are definitely of opinion that thi.s book ir 
surl to acquaint the reader with the cefitral ideas of 
each 83 r 8 tem of Indian philosophy as also with its spirit 
_ and outlook. The experienced authors have made suc- 
■ ceasful attempts in this book to take off the difficulties 
felt by modem students of philosophy in understanding 
Indian problems and theories. Their sympathetic 
approach to all systems have enabled them to bring 
out the salient contribution of each system. This is 
one of the excellences of the book, which is certain to 
widen a^d enrich the philosophical outlook of the reader. 
It is to the uncQpjmon credit of the writers that they 
have remarkably succeeded in clearly pointing out the 
significanoe of Indian views in terms of modern western 
thought, Vhile preserving that characteristic marks. 

All th^ features haVe made the work reaeh a 


high degree of perfection and to stand comparison with 
even the beat of introduction to western philosophy 
written by western savants. Their wide reading and 
profane thinking in philosopliy, their deep acquain¬ 
tance with western philosophy, their great penetra¬ 
tion into Indian systems have immensely equipped the 
authors to make this book so well thought-out, so well- 
written and so up to the mark that it leaves nothing 
to be desired. * 

SwalMi Jaqadiswabanand 

SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE. 
GRIHYA-SUTRAS : By V. M. Apte, MA., Ph3., 
Ahmedabad. I9S9. Pp. xxxix-\-SS9. ‘ 

As its sub-title indicates, the work purports to in¬ 
clude in its comprehensive scope " brief curveys of Social 
Conditions in Vedic Literature (from the Rigvada to 
the Srauta-fiutrns) and in early Avestan Literature.” 
One would think that the plan is too ambitious and the 
cursory survey too general; perhaps it would have been 
better if the author had more compactly confined him¬ 
self to the Grihya-sutras alone, especially in view of the 
fact that the various aspects of life in the Vedic age 
have been already treated more fully by very able 
Vedic scholars. work, however, is useful as a popu¬ 
lar exposition of a highly interesting subject. But it is 
more or less descriptive, and docs not enter into the 
various problems connected with the Grihya-sutras. It 
does not, for instance, concern itself with the question 
of the relative chronology or mutual relation of the 
different texts or their individual units, a fact which, 
to some extent, renders uncertain the conclusions derived 
from their content in regard to the stages of develop¬ 
ment of social or sociological ideas. The treatment is 
broad and desultory; but the work is based upon a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the texts, and will certainly appeal 
to the general reader who wants to have a working idea 
of the social conditions of the Vedic times. 

S. K. Dh 

BRAHMACHARI KULADANANDA, Vol. I. 
Early Life and Thainino tindto Bijot Krishna : By 
Benimadhab Bnrua, MA., D.Lit. {Land.), Professor and 
Head of Ike Department of Pali, Lecturer iri Sanskrit 
and Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of 
Calcutta. Published by the Thakurbari Committee, 
Puri. Calcutta. 1938. Pp. 1-309. Price Rs. 5. 

India, described by so many of our representative 
thinkers as the land pre-eminently of religious culture, 
has been known through the ages as a country of sages 
and wise men. In a sense, the history of India is Uie 
biography of her saints. Professor Barua has kept to 
his own line of studies and research in penning this life 
of Brahmachari Kuladananda, the disciple of Bijoy 
Krishna Goswami. The first volume of the projected 
work, the completion of which will be awaited with 
interest, is full of the Master : in this respect thy book 
is true to the original plan indicated by "the caption of 
the volume. The disciple’s life and training had been, 
so much shaped by the master’s guidance, that it has 
been in the fitness of things that the volume has been 
practically the biography of Bijoy Krishna Goswami, a 
remarkable personality, seen partly from one angle of 
vision. Professor Barua de.servc8 full credit for the easy 
style of the narative and hfa evident sympathy for the 
object of his study, an essential quality for a biographer. 

Two suggestions may, however, be made. The 
numerous sub-headings are a disadvantage; the arange- 
ment might have been easily dispensed with. Secondly, 
aome Qf incidents are very similai; in nature; tl» 
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repetition might have been epared. The list of errata 
iO' not full. 

The Brahmo opposition to Bijoy Krishna Goswami 
(page 79) has not been sufficiently explained. The pre- 
dilection in favour of image worship is quite under¬ 
standable, but what else was there which made him 
obnoxious? It is difficult to see how Kunjalal Nag’s 
devotional songs resulting in the ecstacy of the guests 
.in a private feast could be construed as a charge against 
Gossain-ji, or, for that matter, his declaration of his 
own incompetent to explain the nature of Brahman 
except by repeating Tvamhi, 7'vamhi. 

* On page 231, we find, with regard to the relations 
between Keshavchandra and Ramkri^na, certain obser¬ 
vations. These have been the subject of much criticism. 
At any rate, the topic is not relevant to the subject- 
matter of the Book. 

In perusing the book we remember again and again 
Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan’s assertion made in the 
Foreword : “ . spiritual life .... demands as its 

first condition intellectual integrity and ethical sincerity,” 
and his equally valuable warning against the pseudo¬ 
teachers of, religion. 

P. R. Sen 

THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES IN WORLD 
ECON()MY : Published by the Delegations for the 
promotion oj Economic Co-operation between the Five 
Northern Countries of Europe. 19S7. Pp. 240. 

In 1934, delegations were cstablidied by the govern¬ 
ments of the five Northern Countries of Europe, viz., 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, for the 
promotion of economic co-operation between these coun¬ 
tries. Tho.se delegations used to meet at repilar inter¬ 
vals at the Capital towns of the five countries and the 
volume under review is the work of these delegations 
first printed in 1937. It has at present a melancholy 
interest because two of these five countries—Denmark 
and Norway—have today ceased to be independent; 
one—Finland—^has lost an important portion of its 
territory. The policy of another—Sweden—^is largely 
influenced by Hitler. Iceland has so far been left alone— 
perhaps because Hitler has not considered it worth his 
while to risk for its sake an open battle with the British 
Navy. Economic co-operation has not proved adequate 
to preserve their independence. Perhaps a political 
union would have served to secure freedom and pros¬ 
perity for the peoples of these Northern Countries who 
possess cultural affinity, geographical proximity and com¬ 
mon economic outlook and interests. Sonic of them 
have in the past lived for some time in political union. 
And if and when they all become free once again they 
should devise some form of political union among them¬ 
selves, otherwise their existence may again be in jeopar¬ 
dy, Unless there is an international government strong 
enough to keep the most powerful of the great Powers, 
and, -any likely combination among them, under control, 
small nations, cannot singly maintain their independence 
or separate existence. 

The Northern Countries in WorU Economy is a 
useful publication giving facta and figures of the econo¬ 
mic life of the people in the five Northern Countries of 
Europe. From the standpoint of international trade 
^ese five countries were of much greater importance 
than thefr population would indicate. 

“The tetal population of the Northern Countries 
does not . . . excera 16*5 millions, or 0*8 per cent of 
the population of thq world. Nevertheless, those coun¬ 
tries in. 1939 accounted for no less than 5 per cent of 
'world trade, and consequently they oocupi^ the fifth 


place among jho trading cotmtries of the worid. An 
excellent indication of the important of a coun^ from 
the point of view of foreign tiade is tie per capita turn¬ 
over, and in this respect the Northern Countries occupy 
a foremost position among the leadiifg commerci^ 
nations. The world record in this respect is held by 
Iceland; then comes Denmark, followed by'* Belgium, 
and with Norway in the fourth place. Great Britun js 
fifth, and Sweden is not far behind . 

The national income of these countries also com¬ 
pares favourably with other countries. The figures for 
1929 of income per head of the population in tl^e vari¬ 
ous countries of Europe was as follows : 

Great Britain £87, Netherlands £61, Francd £48, 
Denmark £58, Finland £25, Norway £51 and Sweden £70. 

The standard of living and the general economic 
condition of the people was good : 

“On the whole the standard of living of the broad 
strata must be said to be rather good, people being 
generally well nourished and •well clad. And if the 
standard of housing, in some parts, has so far left a 
good deal to be desired, both in urban and in rural dis¬ 
tricts, energetic efforts are now-a-days being made to 
improve conditions.” 

But this was written in 1937. In 1940, conditions 
have changed greatly and who can tell as to what the 
position will bo after the present war in Europe comes 
to an end. 

Gubmukh N. Singh 

THE TRAVANCORE TRIBES AND CASTES, 
VoL. II : By L. A. Krishna Iyer, MA. Published by 
Government Press, Trivandrum. Pp. liv+3H, 105 Plates 
and 3 Charts. 

In this volume, the author has carried the descrip¬ 
tion of Tnavancore tribes from Muthuvan to Vishavan. 
The work has been done with the same thoroughness 
a.s the previous volume. He has added a chapter on the 
Physical Anthropology of the primitive tribes. The 
value of the book is further enhanced by the addition 
of an essay by Baron von Eickstedt on the Racial Types 
of India as well as a brief review of previous work on 
the same subject. 

Wo are sure the book will be welcomed by all 
students of Indian Anthropology. 

THE ART OF THE ANAGARIKA GOVINDA : 
By R. C. Tandan. Published by Kitabistan, Allahabad ‘ 
and London. Pp. 102, including 24 plates. Pttco 
Re. 1-12. 

There is a clear indication in the West that people 
have grown dissatisfied with perfection in execution in 
Art, and are seeking to emphasize the essential at the 
expense of the non-essential. The art of Angarika 
Govinda shows the same character, but it shows some¬ 
thing more than what we find among the’absolute or 
abstract artists of Western countries. The latter, very 
often, display in their picture a defp'ec of mental con- , 
flict which shows how keen their dissatisfaction is with- 
existing art-values and how they are yet struggling to 
find Something which will satisfy the demands of their 
soul. But the paintings of Govinda seem tq indicate 
that he has attained this equipose, and is ready to 
deliver his message of peace and love 4o*a distracted 
world. He draws much of his inspiration from nature 
and from mountains in particular. Spiritually,* and per¬ 
haps in some measure artistically too, he seems to near 
a relationship to Roerich. But this is not to detract 
from the individuality of his style, which be displays in 
an ample measure. - - 
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The book under review presents a oumber of his 
picture, one of whiqj[i is in colours, with a brief account 
of his life and thpughts suitable for the general reader. 

• Nirmal KuMAh Boss 

FROM SAVAGERY TO CIVILISATION: By 
M. 'N. Roy. Published by Digest Book House, 
9', Shama Charan De Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 

This is a collection of essays dealing with the stages 
of the progress of mankind through feudal serfdom, 
wage-sl^veiy, capitalism in the machine age, etc., towards 
the goal of a civilised world order which, as is to be 
expected from the author, is to come about as a con- 
seqhence of the realisation of Marxian socialism. The 
most remarkable feature of the book is to be found in 
the pithy paragraphs giving an insight into the lives 
and teachings of almost all the leading scientists and 
phil(»ophers of the West. The story thus unfolded is 
interesting and instructive, particularly to students and 
those who have no time to go to more elaborate treatises. 
All this apart, the suggestion of the author that in spite 
of the prophets, and the martyrs to the cause, of civili¬ 
sation, “ the traditions of savagery and barbarism still 
dominate human spirit,” will at the present moment 
only apijear to be too tnic. This is ably developed. 
We warmly commend Roy’s book to libraries, the 
University authorities and ail progressive-minded 
students. 

Bknoybndkanath Banbrjea 

THE INNER REALITY: By Paul Brunton. 
Published by Rider <fc Co., Paternoster House, London, 
E.C. Pp. 287. 

There is a tendency in modern times to collect 
whatever is good anywhere in the world of thought and 
make it into a system. In Theosophy this tendency is 
definitely emphatic. Theosophy gathers together all the 
wisdom of the ancients and weaves it into a system with 
truths recently discovered and prescribes a mode of life 
and thought which is claimed to be universal and is 
considered good for all. Outside of Theosophy also, 
this tendency is not unknown. 

In the book before us, an attempt has been made— 
and we arc prepared to say, not without success—to 
construct a philosophy of life by combining the essence 
of Christ’s teachings with the truths of Yoga and other 
•oriental philosophies. Primarily it is a book on Yoga; 
and as such, it goes into a detailed di8cu.<«ion about the 
ways and means of meditation. And like a book on 
‘Yo'ga it also seeks to indicate the nature of the higher, 
the.inner, that is to say. the divine reality. Iii addition, 
it chalks out the line that intellectual and spiritual life 
should follow. “ It is my belief,” says the author (page 
169), “that ancient wisdom must unite with modem 
science. Thp m.ystic of today should be prepared to 
ride In an aeroplane." This synthesis of spiritual know¬ 
ledge and worldly activity is attempted on the lines of 
the Gita. 

But the last chapter of the book gives an account 
of Jesus’ life which Christians may refuse to aepept. 
Besides, the picture seems to lack the necessary histori¬ 
cal ,background. Can it be maintained on historical 
grounds tha^Jesus travelled to India and learned ^ri¬ 
tual wisdom tft the feet of the Brahmins ? We are 
told (page 275) that Jesus was in Alexandria when he 
“ became Acquainted with an Indian trader, a merchant, 
add eventually His mind became so aroused by what 
He heard that He freely and gladly embarked fbr India." 
But the author has not given us the historical sources 
of this information. - 


The world is in such a temper now that spiritual 
books must be at a discount. Otherwise the book before 
us should attract the notice of the reading public. We 
have liked the book. 

SANDHYA MEDITATIONS (At the Christu 
KutaA Ashram) : By C. F. Andrews. Published by 
O. A. Natesan <fc Co., Esplanade, Madras, Pp. 160, 
Price Re. 1 only. , . 

This is a beautiful collection of brief but telling 
discourses that Rev. Andrews gave to the inmates of a 
Christian asrama in Southern India. The discourses 
breathe a lofty spirit of love and humanity and are full 
of spiritual fervour and sincerity. They came from tlu? 
mouth of one who had himself attained spiritual seli- 
rcalisation. 

A melancholy interest attaches to this volume as 
it was evidently the last work of the great soul. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on the exclbllent 
edition they have brought out. 

U. C. BiiattachaJRjee 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF LORD OVER¬ 
STONE TO THE THEORY OF CURRENCY AND 
BANKING : By Lloyd Alvin Helms. Published by 
the University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illiriois. 19S9. 
Pp. 142 . Price 1"60 dollars. 

Lord Overstone’s name has never been a well-known 
one among students of Economics. Those who have 
been engaged in a detailed study of the development 
of Banking in England have been only faintly familiar 
with the association of his name with Peel’s Bank Charter 
Act of 1844. Dr. Helms has collected a large volume of 
evidence to show that Overstone was regarded by many 
of his contemporaries ns the leader of the then famous 
Currency School, and that the peculiar compromise 
between the Banking and the Currency Principles 
embodied in the Act of 1844 was to a large extent the 
result of the insistent pressure of Overstone and his 
followers upon Peel. 

Later years have disproved almost every one of the 
leading principles of the Currency School, and today 
very few would give serious consideration to Overstone’s 
“ contributions ” in spite of Irving Fisher’s pleading for 
a hundred per cent money. But this docs not in any 
way detract from the value of Dr. Helms’s work. He 
has brought together a large mass of material for the 
student of banking history who will get an interesting 
picture of the period when the Bank Charter Act was 
in the process of being made. The book deserves to be 
carefully read, not so much for the limelight thrown 
on Overstone’s “ contributions,” as for the detailed ana* 
lysis of a very important stage in the development of 
ideas on the sound principles of banking and currency 
management. 

Bhabatosh Datta 

KOVALAN AND KANNAKI (The Story ov.thb 
Simppadhikaram) : By A. S. Panchape^esa Ayyar, 
MA., I.C.S., Bar-at-Law, F.RI 1 E. Published by 
C. Coomarswamy Naidu <fe Sons, Madras. Pp. 82. 
Price Re. 1. 

Of the five ancient classical epics, the earliest in 
composition was Manimekhalai, though the story is a 
sequel to that of Silappadhikaram. After writing Mani¬ 
mekhalai, its author (^nittalai Chittanar vidited the 
Court of the Keral King Chenka Khuddiran and there 
recited the poem before the King and his courtiers. 
This was the usual method of p^jblishing a book in 
India before the invention of the art of printing. ’The , 
King’s learned brother lluiko Adikalan, who had n* 
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Qounced the world and become an ascetic of the Nigran- 
thi order of Jains, was one of the audience, and was 
so taken adth the excellence of the work, that he at 
once conceived the idea of composing a poem with a 
view to supping an account of the parentage of the 
heroine Manimekhalai, described as the offspring of a 
dancing girl, to fit in with her beauty, charming per> 
sonality, strength of character and self abneration. This 
the rpyal ascetic succeeded in accomplishing in the 
'course of a few years, and the result of his laboiu-s was 
the beautiful epic SUamadhikaram, in which Mani¬ 
mekhalai has been described as the daughter of Kovilan, 
> a. high-souled o^oungman, and Madhavi, a dancing girl. 
Kovilan had fallen a prey to the wiles of Madhavi, 
b^ succeeded after a number of years in releasing 
himself from the clutches of the Witch and being re¬ 
united with his kiving and virtuous wife Kannaki. 'fhey 
both departed from Higar and took shelter at Madura, 
where* Kovilan was decapitated on a false charge of 
theft. 

Tlie book under review is not a literal transla¬ 
tion of the great epic SHappadhikaram, though the 
story is mainly based on it. The author has by his 
own admission deviated from the original and has filled 
in certoin details about which the epic is silent. But 
by doing so has in a manner enhanced the worth of 
his book, inasmuch as he has drawn upon the Rural, 
which was, and is still now, regarded as an authority on 
morality and right thinking. 

The story of Silappadhikaram is so attractive that, 
like Mr. Ayyar, I was, after the publication of my 
Bengali translation of the Rural, tempted to base a 
novel in Bengali (still in the MS.) on it. My devia¬ 
tions are however, far wider than those of Mr. Ayyar. 

Mr. Ayyar’s book is a treasure-house of information 
about the Tamil country in the early years of the 
Christian era. His language is sintplc and chaste. 

But I cannot admire the good taste of Mr. Ayyar 
in referring to what he calls an antagonism between tlie 
Aryans of the North and the Dravidians of the South. 
He cannot deny tnat the Dravidians of the past owed 
a great deal to the Brahmins. The Tamil conquests 
of Northern India in ancient times mentioned by him 
seem to be fictions of the brain, and I doubt if Mr. 
Ayyar will be able to produce one dependable historical 
evidence of his assertions. I suppose he has been 
provoked to this outbunst of his feeling by the unreason¬ 
able attend on the part of the Madras Ministry to 
compel the Madrasis to swallow the bitter pill of Hindi. 

Mr. Ayyar informs us that an excellent translation 
of Silappadhikaram hM been lately brought out by 
Sri Ramchandra Dikshitar. 

Nauni Mohan Santal 

ALTRUISM—HIGH ROAD TO HIGHER LIFE ; 
General Editor Dr. H, V, Sompar. Published by 
Shriman Amor Singh, Dev Samaj, Lahore. Pp. 91. 
Price Vtot mentioned. 

This is a series of ten lessons in question-and-answer 
'form on some of the virtues which constitute the moral 
consciousness and conduct of man. These lessons were 
actually given in the institutions, established and 
administered by Dev Samaj; hence, they have been 
adapted to the needs of our young students. The pre¬ 
sent volume is an eloquent sermon on “Otherism,” or 
conaiderateneqp and compassion for others. The argu¬ 
ments and arudodsa are all drawn from the sphere of 
science, and sandwiched as they arc with appropriate 

E irsonal experience anff anecdotes, the reader or listener’s 
tereet in prkctical religion is well sustained throughout. 
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Altruism should be on the shelf of every collegian; it 
will help him in building up his ch||racter, thus making 
of him a true gentleman. 

THE GOSPEL OP LOVE; By ,A. Christina 
Albers. Published by Maha Bodhi Society, 4A, College 
Square, Calcutta. Pp. 8S. Price six annas only. 

This is a simple account of the life and teaching^ 
of the Buddha intended for children. And this objective 
has been achieved aiccessfully by the writer. A study 
of the Gospel of Love will be a suitable introduction 
to the detailed study, later on, of that excellent work 
on the subject,—Paul Cams' Go^l of BvMha.^ The 
young readers would have appreciated the inclusion of 
a picture of the enlightened one as frontispiece. May 
it bo hoped that in the subsequent editions of the book, 
this omission will be made good ? 

G. M. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FOREIGN 
TRADE OF INDIA: By N. B. Raitha. Pp. SO. 
Price Re. 1. . 

ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE : By 
N. B. Raitha. Both published by The Bangalore Print¬ 
ing and Publishing Co., Ltd., Bangalore City. Pp. 40. 
Price As. 10. 

These are two handy booklets for the help of 
students and beginners. Elucidation of theory is en¬ 
livened by Indian examples and discussion of recent 
developments in the spheres of foreign exchange and 
international trade is a special feature. 

FINANCING OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES DUR¬ 
ING WAR-TIME : By M. A. Mulky. Neto Book Co., 
Bombay. Pp. Sd. Price Re. 1. 

This brochure seeks to outline the exbting methods 
of industrial finance and offers suggestions for raising 
initial fixed capital, financing working capital and exten¬ 
sions and makes a plea for State-aid to industries. There 
is little that is striking and new, the price for this essay 
is exorbitant. 

THE CHRIS'nAN CHURCH AND SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC ACTION IN INDIA ; By P. Ooman 
Philip. Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. Pp. 4J. 

This is a note prepared by the Secretary of the 
National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon 
for the Tambaram meeting by the International Mis¬ 
sionary Council. It is a very balanced bird’s eye-view 
of recent socio-economic and also political development 
in India. The suggestions made to the Church and 
the Christian community, if act^d upon, would certainly 
go a long way in rehabilitating Christ and the Christian 
way in the ^cs of Indians generally. 

BbnoybndraInatii Banehjba 

SANSKRIT 

BHRNGADUTAM : Edited by Prof. S. P. Chatur- 
vedi, MA., Vyakaranacharya, Ravyatirtha. Nagpur 
University Journal, No. S, December, 1937. 

We have here a critical edition of a litUe known 
poem of 126 verses written in imitation of the immortal 
Megkaduta of Kalidasa. Of about eighty k^own imita¬ 
tions of this famous ^ric, produced from ^time to time 
by various poets in different parts of India, compara¬ 
tively a few have so far appeared in print and have 
been dealt with critically. We are, therefore, thankful* 
to Prof. Chaturvedi for bringing to light and editing 
with a short but scholarly introduction one more poem 
of this type which was hitherto unknown to the world 
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of Bcholars. It is, however, a pity that Qo definite in¬ 
formation is avail^le about the author, his date and 
place. We hope. rrof. Chaturvcdi will try to collect 
materials for throwing light on these points. 

Chintahaban Chakbavabti 

. SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

KAVIRA^SYA OF HALAYUDIIA: Edited 
with a Sanskrit commentary and Benyali translation by 
Kalipada Siddhantashastri Kavyavyakaranatirtha. Pub¬ 
lished Sy Janakinalh Kavyatiriha and Brothers, Chhatra 
PuslaktJaya, Nivedita Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

• This is a useful popular edition of a well-known 
and interesting work in Sanskrit which, in the form of 
a panegyric of Krishna Raya of the Deccan, the royal 
patron of the author, Halayudha, aims at illustrating 
the uses of Sanskrit roots. The work seems to have 
appeared in print as early as the year 1830 when an 
edition in the Bengali script was brought out by Pandit 
I.Akshminarayan Nyayalankar. A number of other edi¬ 
tions were also subsequently issued by different scholars 
in India and abroad. The present edition, which is also 
in the Bengali script, is based on four of lhe.sn later 
editions variants from which are noted here. The Sans¬ 
krit commentary besides giving the mcaniuf^ of the 
verses, occasionally e.xplaias the conjugational forms of 
the roots with the help of the rules of Panini. The 
translation ns well as the index of roots will be of much 
help in using the book. 

CniNTAHABAN ChAKKAVARTI 
BENGALI 

MEKIAVELIR RAJ-NITI (MACHiAVEnu’s Politi¬ 
cal Thotjoiit) : By Monoranjari Gupta. Published by 
Saraswati library, Calcutta. Pp. 180+xv. Price Re. 1. 

This book is a translation of Machiavelli’s The 
Prince from an English rendering of the original Italian. 
The title is thus a misnomer, since the monogr.aph does 
not contain any critical estimate of Machiavelli’s politi¬ 
cal thought. The author has, however, rendered a great 
service to the Bengali-readmg public and has contri¬ 
buted to the enrichment of Bengali literature by trans¬ 
lating such a world-classic as The Prince. The author’s 
reference, in his Preface, to the inspiration he received 
from the late Aswini Kumar Dutta for the translation 
df forei^ treaties into the mother-tongue, to the zeal 
and patience with which he made the translation for the 
second time, the manuscript of the first attempt having 
been confiscated by the' police, weaves a charming per¬ 
sonal background of this commendable work. 

We welcome this publication for it will acquaint 
Bengali readers with the political ideas of Nicolo 
MftchiaveHi (1469-15^), who is considered as the chief 
exponent of that political science which was the special 
OToduct of the Italian Renaimnce. In The Prince, 

, Machiavelli draws an ideal portrait of the Repaissance 
eoverei^ whose only guide is his self-interest, but at the 
same time earnestly invokes Italian independence and 
unity. The Bengali version rendered in a racy and 
narrati'^e style eminently reflects the ^irit of the ori¬ 
ginal trearisj^ and brings out the principal ideas of 
Machiavelli’s political philosophy. The value of the 
book vould certainly have been chanced if a brief 
•account of Machiavelli’s life and times and a critical 
eetimatfl of the acceptable and the unacceptable, accord¬ 
ing to njipdem standards, in Machiavelli’s tlTought could 
be addra. But this diortcoming was perhaps unavoid¬ 
able considering that the book was written almost en¬ 


tirely during the author’s detention as a political 
prisoner. 

We should like to point out that it is perhaps 
advisable not to take too much liberty with the pro¬ 
nunciation of foreign names. Some of the names have 
been rendered into Bengali according to their English 
pronunciation, some according to Italian, and some to 
none of them. A definite criterion should be followed. 
Particularly the name of Machiavelli should havabeen 
spelt as “ Makiavclli ” and not “ Mekiaveli ” which is' 
neilheT English nor Italian. 

Monindbamohan Movlik 

• 

PERSIAN < 

TARIKH-I-SIND : By Sayyid M. Ma’sum Bakkari. 
Edited by Dr. V. M. Daudpota, MA., Bh.D. (Cantab.). 
Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute, Poona. 1958. Pp. xxxvU+SOS. • 

Though archscological research in modem times has 
established Sind to be one of the oldest scats of civiliza¬ 
tion, its histoiy during the pre-Muslim period is shroud¬ 
ed in utter darkness. After the Muslim conquest of 
this country, a few chronicles were, no doubt, composed 
but they are mostly preserved in archives, beyond the 
roach of scholars. The B. O. R. Institute of Poona has 
therefore done a great service to the history of Sind 
by publishing Mir Masum’s Tarikh-i-Sind which traces 
the history of the country from the Arab conquest till 
its annexation by Akbar. Tlie volume is divided into 
four parts (») Sind and the Arabs, (ii) Sind under the 
Sultans of Delhi, (Hi) Under the Rule of the Arghuns, 
and (iv) Its i^onquest by Akbar. The bulk of the 
narative is, however, devoted to an account of Mirza 
Shah Beg and Shah Hussain. 

Ine work is written in a comparatively simple and 
elegant Persian style and is void of CTandiloquent phrases 
and expressions. The historical value of this work lies 
in its colourless narration. The author has neither flown 
into high invectives nor into servile adulation, which are 
the common failings of medieval chroniclers. Mir 
Masum has been very free and candid in his narration 
and has also avoided digression into the history of other 
countries and people. It is in the presentation of a 
pointed narration free from passion or bias that Mir 
Masum’s work approaches approximately to a modern 
historical work. 

The editorial work of the volume has also reached 
a high degree of excellence. The volume has been 
edited by a collation of six different MSS and the 
reading? of the different MSS pointed out in the foot¬ 
notes with much patience and industiy. The editor has 
introduced the marks of punctuation and couched his 
introduction in charming Persian, in addition to present¬ 
ing a short account of Mir Masum’s life, his varied 
gifts and accomplishments, pieced together from differ¬ 
ent Persian texts. The annotations appended at the 
end of the volume will be found to be extrcmelj* valu¬ 
able, e.g., the identification of Daibul (pp. 26-62), the 
origin and advent of the Sumras to power (pp. 286-02), 
Canabanah (p. 293). 

It is however, difficult to agree with certain remarks 
of the editor on the defects of Mir Masum’s work. 
Dr. Daudpota’s statement that the account of Mir 
Masum does not make any addition, over that of 
Tabaqati Akbari, to our knowledge of the •history of 
Sind, is contradicted by the plenty of new information 
yielded by this work ns regards the history of Sind 
under the Delhi Sultans, e.g., A^ali Khan’s expedition 
to Sind, the attack by Jam and Taghi on the retreating 
Delhi army, and Firuz’s arrangement for the defence oi 
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Sehwan and Bakkar are not unfolded by any other 
chronicler; nor can the editor’s remark that the account 
of Bind from the end of the Arab conquest to the rise 
of the Arghuns has no relation to the history of Sind, 
be regarded as appropriate. 

Misprints in this book are very few; dad for dkt. 
hanuhahari for hashakari (introduction); the word 
Awrag (p. 169) is doubtful, it is probably Awja.’ In 
concluuon, we record again our high sense of apprecia¬ 
tion of the editor’s work and hope that Dr. Daudpota 
will utilize his deep knowledge of Persian and critical 
sense by editing other Persian MSS relating to the his- 
toiy of Sind. 

Nibad Bhvsan Ray 

MARATHI 

SHRI GAUS-ANGA PRABHU YANCHB CHA- 
RITRA, VoLS. 1 ANn 2 : Translabor and Publisher 
Krishnarao Narayan Thombare, Brahmapuri, Baroda. 
Published by the author. Pp. 647 and JfiO, respectively. 
Prices Rs. 3 and Rs. 3-8. 

This is a Marathi translation of the Hindi biography 
of the famous Bengali saint, by Prabhu Datta Brahma- 
chan. Mr. Thombare undertook this work out of sheer 
devotion for the saintly siibject of this biography, though 
ho was not much used to any literary effort till now. 
Tlie Hindi work deals extensively with the life of the 
holy man who influenced a veiy large section of 
Bengal and the Marathi rendering of it, thougli in 
places appearing somewhat awkward on account of a 
too literal insistence on the idiom in the original, is 
fairly well done and provide the Marathi readers with 
a useful biography of Lord Gauranga about whom un¬ 
fortunately not much is known in Maharashtra except 
that he was the pioneer in Bengal of the Bhakti School 
and effected a great transformation in tlie Tantric ideas 
of the religiously minded people of that province. 

BHAI PARAMANAND—A Bioohai-hy : By Bala- 
shastri Hardas. Published in the Rashtra-Dharma Pra- 
sarak Grantha-mala at the Dakshinamurti Devaslhan, 
Nagpur. Pp. 286. Crown size. Price Rs. 3-8. 

This is the first volume in a new series inaugurated 
for the purpose of publishing the biographies of inspir¬ 
ing pcrsonaliti&s who have devoted their lives to tlie 
service of their motherland. Bhai Harmanands life is a 
.specimen of the adage that fact is .sometimes stranger 
than fiction, the vieijssitudes of circuin.slanccs through 
which he has passed during his life can be equalled 
rarely if at all. From being an educationist, he turned 
to the life of a religious preacher. He wa.s (hen forced 
into the political field, was arrested during the Gadan 
agitation, tried and sentenced to be hanged. His sen¬ 
tence was then commuted to transportation to the 
Andamans, where he,served his time along with hundreds 
of Indian patriots. lie was then after some years 
brought back to India and subsequently relea.sed. Since 
then he has devoted himself to the work of the Hindu 
MahasaGha and is now also a member of the Imperial 
Legislative Assehably. Thus his career is as romantic 
DB it has been eventful and affords great opportunities 
to a writer to evolve of it a very interesting biography. 
Mr. Hardas has made full use of these opportunities 
and has brought out a very readable and inspiring work. 
He wields a facile pen and his astute and sometimes 
trenchant rejnarks on some aspects of the current politi¬ 
cal activities in Indian politics are deserving of more 
than passing nolice, the book is introduced to the pub¬ 
lic by a foreword from Dr. Munje, the redoubtable 
champion of the Hindu *Mah&sabhn. 

• ’ D. N. Aptb 
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TELUGU 

THIMMARUSU By Mr. O. Sedyanarayana, M.A., 
YellamarichUi, Dial. Vizagapatam. Pp. •74- Price annas 
eight. » 

A good historical play links the present with the 
past. Despite her infinite historical background, there 
is a dearth of such plays in Andhra Desa. The book, 
under review breaks fresh ground; and we are deeply 
indebted to the author for having served us with a piece 
of our own pie, as it wore. 

It is a finely wrought “tragedy.” The them§ cen¬ 
tres round the great Andhra King, Sri Krishna Deva 
Raya, and his inimitable guardian-couasellor Thirdnoa- 
rusu. The artful fusion of fact and fiction lends an 
excellent atmosphere to the drama. With its wealth of 
historical detail the story unfolds itself in a vivid and 
absorbing manner. The author displays a remarkable 
gift for dramatizing subtle emotions and sentiments. 
And yet— 

(1) The high-brow style mara the spirit of the 
dialogue to some extent. 

(2) TTie play lacks in dramatic tempo. 

(3) I miss in it that quality of intellectual detach¬ 
ment which goes along with impartial perspective. The 
dramatist seems to be too obsessed with the over¬ 
whelming personality of Thimmarusu to do justice to 
the villain of tJie piece—Gajapathi. The portrayal of 
Annapurna is almost feeble and naive. 

(4) The introduction of the ghost of Thimmarusu 
a.s a sort of supernatural element fails to produce the 
expected Shakespearian effect. The denouement is care¬ 
lessly handled. 'The audience cannot take it in one pdp. 
My hat 1 The ghost turns poetic in metrical precision 
and begins to recite verse in an effort to make the 
errant King swallow a spoonful of morbid ethics. This 
scene can safely be dropped; the me.ssage of the play 
will he delivered belter that way. 

Barring the.se minor drawbacks, the play is a praise¬ 
worthy achievement, and the pioneer-author is sure to 
gate-crash to fame in the near future. 

A. K. Row 

GUJARATI 

KORAN-R-MAJID : Published by the Trustees 
of the kite Sheth Haji Ismail Haji Ilarom Nakhoda 
Dini Talimi Fund, Bombay. Printed at the Ajmal Press, 
Bombay. Cloth bound. Pp. 854. 1939. 

This i.s a wakf (charitable) production. The late 
Prof. Shaikh Mahomed Ispahnni ha<l traiwlatcd thif 
Koran-e-Shareef into very .simple Gujarati about forty 
years ago. It was in gi'eat demiinil. It was reprinted 
by a rich Khoja gentleman of Bombay for free distri¬ 
bution. Even that edition is out of print. The trustees 
of the Nakhoda Trust have therefore done very well 
in having the Holy Book translated afresh. The trans¬ 
lation Ls made by a gentleman whose mother-tonguci is 
Arabic and who has picked up Gujarati and thus quali¬ 
fied himself for the task, liic language used is very 
simple and ea.sy and the work should prove popular. 

BHAR ATMAN ANGREJI RAfiJ’A, Vons. I and 
II : B'd Bhaskar Rao Vidieans. Printed at the Saras- 
wati Pinting Press, Bhavnagar. 193,9. Cloth bound. 
Pp. 1330. Price Rs. 10. ^ 

Pandit Sundarlal’s Bharatman Angrejf Raj is a 
well-known work in Hindi. It is based on Major B. D. 
Basu’s Rise of the Christian Power in India aftd his 
other works. This book is a well rendered translation 
of the Hinds work and thus show the other side of 
the shield. • 

K. M. J. 



WHAT NEXT ? 

By ELA sen 


Four years .... An eternity when one is on 
tile pttier side of the prison wall. Four years 
in which to lose oneself in inactivity; four years 
of a precious life decreed to spill its golden sands 
into a barren waste. Each day a tear, each tear 
a pearl, and thus must we wait counting each 
bead of this rosary strung bravely together with 
the silver links of his aciiicveuients. 

Jawaharlal has gone to prison with the same 
superb courage that has always characterised 
him. It is the approach of an intellectual lo 
the inevitable. Not long ago, he himself wrote 
that the homecoming of all iruc Indians today 
was by way of the prison gates. He has fullilicd 
that yet once more. 

Gorakhpore, not a few days ago, was but a 
small mofussil station, and iU magistrate was 
but one of the many members of the 1. C. S. But 
in a night they have sprung into fame—because 
of Jawaharlal. That Gorakhporc is also Mr. 
Aniery’s birthplace is something of an anticlimax. 
Yet today it becomes of world importance not 
because I'he Secretary of State for India was 
born there, or that the inhabitants have through 
tilt' magistrate contributed towards a tighter 
'plane, but simply because one man was 
sentenced under British law to four years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. His crime according 
“ to the Guvernmeni established by law in 
India ” is that of explaining to his ix'ople the 
truili about India’s particijialion in this war. 
^0 today Jawaharlal Nehru, who has st>ent the 
best years of his life in continuous service- to his 
couni,ry, is convicted under Acts which arc said 
to have for their sole purpose the “ Defence of 
India.” Is this irony lost to the ihinking minds 
of the world ? Or will his prosecutors 
have to face yet another indictment before 
tlie bar of w'orld opinion ? It will be a 
difficult defence for the " champions of world 
freedom.” 

If we consider today ihc mental cpniposi- 
tion of this man, whom a magistrate has deliber¬ 
ately thrown into the wilderness for four long 
years, wif shall find a sensitive intellect that is 
both^ responsive and rcc^piive. A man whose 
hall-mark is sincerity and whose every gesture 
is of a high integral value, Nehn^ retains the 
respeet and love of his countiymen through the 
most adverse circumstances. His path through 


politics has not been merely along the stereo¬ 
typed and conservative way of the politician or 
the diplomat, it has been a mental development. 
His character has developed in line with certain 
principles of action laid down by his own moral 
code, I do not use “ moral ” in the narrow sense 
that it is used today, but in its broadest impli¬ 
cations where it ranks higher than patriotism, 
which is not in itself an ultimate virtue. Yet 
Jawaharlal can only be classed as a patriot, ho 
never has been and never will be a politician. 

His vision is not restricted enough for that, 
for not only docs he clearly visualize his oppo¬ 
nent’s point of view, but this proves most, 
disturbing lo him. It flays him mentally, to the 
extent of causing confusing reactions, A politi¬ 
cian has one set purpose in which personalities 
play a great part, and self in particular is 
important. He must be brilliant, shrewd, tactful 
and be able to twist circumstances to his own 
purpose with rapierlike keenness. All his ideas 
and thoughts make complicated evolutions round 
himself, and if others benefit, it is out of ihe 
sparks that fly apart in this process. A “ good” 
politician keeps his objective in the fore from, but 
nevertheless his ego lingers very persistently in 
the background, a “ bad ” politician has self 
tact fully camouflaged but very much the main 
consideration, and the objective varies according 
to opportunity. Ni'Vi rtheless all politicians have 
a loiicli of ail vent urism—^it is a question of 
degrees; or they degenerate into academicians 
when there are theoretical ramblings with little 
practical conversion. 

Therefore Jawaharlal can never be a politi¬ 
cian. Perhaps it is too melodramatic to describe 
him as being “ of the stuff that martyrs are 
made,” nevcrthele.ss he is certainly a patriot 
(when the w'onl is used without its narrow 
.lining). To define a ” patriot” one woufd cons¬ 
true him as a visionary pethaps,^but a man of 
lofty intellect and ideals, who makes personali¬ 
ties subservient io the common cause. The 
tragedy is that such a person is usually beyond 
the comprehension of mediocrity, for he is moved* 
by impulses I hat rise from deep thinking, cogi¬ 
tation and reconciling with the fundamental 
principles that he has dhalkcd out ahead. A 
politician, being of coarser*clay, knows and feels 
the pulse of the people and is able' to turn it*to 
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his advantages, making it coincide with theirs. 
He is actuated by no rigid principles. 

So it is that Jawaharlal will never be a 
diplomat, he can never descend to that from the 
plane which he inhabits today. It is an orbit 
built out of his integral honesty, adherence to 
.truth at all costs, and above all an inordinate 
love for such people as have been repressed 
and depressed. He feels it perhaps more acutely, 
. fpr he has never wanted in his life, yet he ha.s 
sjon his countiymen in want. Instead of growing 
.smug and self-satisfied in the luxurious atmos¬ 
phere of his yputh, he began to think and wonder 
at this inequality. Perhaps people will think it 
ii sacrilege to compare him with Gautama 
Buddha, the son of a king who was tenderly 
guarrled from the ugly sights of life—such as 
.•^ufrering and disease, lest it hurt him. Neverthe¬ 
less he saw, he felt and tHien renounced his all 
to find some means of alleviating suffering 
humanity. In Jawaharlal I find a parallel in 
our day, and it is no disrespect to the great 
Buddha but rather devotion to his principles, 
that I am audacious enough to make this 
coitiparison. 

Comments have poured in from the world 
press on the rpiestion of his arrest. Sympathetic 
paixirs in Great Britain have done some wishful 
thinking concerning his speedy release. But the 
rOuropcan press in India has found nothing more 
fatuous than to ask the public to judge who arc 
(he greater benefactors to humanity ; this man 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in whose spceelies there has 
been utmost sympathy for the suffering people 
of the world from which he has not excluded 
Britain; who, even while the Chamberlain 
Govi'rnmcnt was wooing the Nazis and was 
b(!mg sup?)ortcd throughout the same press in 
India, had time and again called attention to the 
Nazi and Fascist menace; whose sympathy for 
the oppre.ssed {)eoples of Spain, China an<l 
Czccho-slovakia is known throughoul the world; 
who, however, will not tolerate the oppression 
and exploitation of his own people and will not 
have their powers of resistance undermined; or, 
those t itle-scekers who have contributed towards 
a bomber to repay violence with violence, and 
received congratulations from Lord Beaverbrook. 

’ The choice, before the pat.ronisers of the European 
press in indeed grave. Especially in view of Sir 
J. Ra’sman’s dissatisfaction that only twenty 
lakhs of rupees were being daily spent on war 
efforts. Ml a country where the majority cannot 
get two square meals a day ! Tmly Jawaharlal’s 
task has been heinous I For he has sought to 
protect the interests of those poor poeple, and 
“tried to hfelp them to conserve their little all; 
he has* refused to sacrifice their interests at the 


altar of imperialism. That indeed is worthy- of 
the punishment he has received? in the world we 
inhabit today. Why speak of Nazism, Fascism, 
of concentration camps, of race privileges, we 
see it in the every day occurrences of our lives. 

People have disclaimed that Jawaharlal i^s 
fitted to be a leader of men. “ His mind is in 
eternal confusion. He is incapable of clarity of 
thought and action. His intellect is not of the 
first order, therefore he is unfit to be a Ichder.” 
Tliis remark is amongst very recent happenii^. 
Whether he is fit or not to bo a “ leader ” revol¬ 
ves mainly round by what one construes as the 
i('al meaning of “leader.” If it means a Hitler 
or a Mussolini or even a Stalin, I grant that 
Nehru is (otally unfit to be a “leader,” for he 
lacks 1 he ruthlcsfness and the almost mechanical 
inhumanity that has characterised such men. 
But if it means to give a lead, to guide the trend 
of thought down certain channels, to help to 
mould national character on certain principles, 
then I fail to sec whore Nehru’s right to leader- 
.dilp falls Aort. It is ridiculous to deny that 
during the last two decades Nehru has been 
t'ho, inspiration of young India. He has injected 
vitality and life-blood into the nation. Revolu- 
tionaiy thought and activity there ha.s always 
boon in India, as is inevitable under foreign rule, 
but Nehru’s personality has brought vitality to 
tlu! movemoid. And it also cannot be disputed 
(bat it is ho who h.as injoclod conscious socialist 
ideas into flu; pooph'. The T.oft W'ing may to¬ 
day tleny his leadership, and say that Nehru is 
not extreme enough, btit it would be futile to 
deny thuf it is born of him and because of 
him. 

It is stupidity to say that Nehru is incap^- 
hhi of a clarity of vision, indeed it is an ultra- 
.“lensif.ivem'ss in this respect that people mistake 
as confusion. He looks too far ahead, for hilii 
th<' balance sheet is not of today or tomorrow, • 
but a long line drawn from yesterday into tihe 
future. It must make a complete, pattern. With 
the.se ideas he seeks to adjust the requirements 
of today in anticipation of tomorrow. His 
life and his work is modelled on such lines, ftnd 
therefore his reactions seem confused to such 
people as do not take this important factor into . 
account. He has always maintained that India 
7s a mighty power, not wll be; and all our actions, 
must co-ordinate with this main premise.* Then 
indeed will our efforts prove effejHve. The 
jicoplo who lack this conviction, or who do not 
think it possible, are those who accuse Nbhru of 
a want of clarity of vision. All who aim ai 
world citizenship have even been thus jpdicted, 
for their angle of vision is such that it does not. 
draw a geographical boundary round themselves, 
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l)asking in the limelight of patriotism. It seeks 
to put yet one ^lorc piece into position in this 
jig-saw puzj'/Ie that is our world. 

Of Nehru can be said, what is true of all 
patriots', that “ many arc called hut few are 
elioscn,” because the path of the “ chosen ” is 
invariably (odious and disillusioning. He is of 
(he elect, but I foresee the day when adventurism 
will seek to drown, nay extinguish, him. That is 
(he sad lot of any man who will not sacrifice his 
pivncifiles and his convictions when favourable 


opportunity presents itself. Thus 'his light is 
extinguished under the weight of his own deeds. 
He works, he labours, then he is pushed aside so 
that others may reap what he has sown. His 
satisfaction lies not in personal glo^, for at the 
moment of triumiyh eager hands will snatch the 
laurels from him, but in the realisation- of 
achievement. He lias struggled to save the soul 
of a nation, and if he succeeds, even at the price 
of his ultimate anni'hilation, he seeks no greater, 
reward. 


WILL THE HINDUS REGAIN THEIR MAJORITY IN BENGAL ? YES 

‘ By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


[The population problems arc engaRing the. atten¬ 
tion of the scholars in India. The writer has forgotten 
his mathematics; and although he ha.s some doubts about 
bis conclusions, he presents the same in the hojie that 
it will receive ^rroper attention and adequate treatment 
at (he hands of statisticians.—J. M. Datta.I 

Tub rate of growth of the Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion of Bengal, during the last fifty years 
1881-1931, as observed at each successive census, 
has been as follow's :— 


Decade 

Variation 
Per Cent 

1881-1891 

. + 9-7 

1891-1901 

. ■+• 8-8 

1901-1911 

. -flO-4 

1911-1921 

. + 52 

1921-19.'ll 

. -h 9-1 


Tf wo plot these figures against time, wc 
get the wavy serrated curve as in Fig. 1. From 
Fig. 1 it appears that the variations of the rate 
of growth in the curve show an alternating 
periodicity of 20 year.s—^wc 'have got two 
ifiinima and one maxima; and for the decade 
1931-1941 it is likely to come down below 9’1 
to say (9’l-j-5-2)/2=7‘0 per cent. If the 
periodicity persists, then in the next decade 
1941-1951, the, rate of growth of the Muham¬ 
madans js very likely to be greater than 7-0 
pet cent. 

If we draw a straight line through the five 
observed points in Fig. 1, S'howing the trend of 
growth calculated by the method of least 
squares, we get the thick slanting line of Fig. 1. 
It .show's that W’hether there be an increase in the 
rate of gisoyth during the next decade 1941-1951 
over that in 1931-1941, on (he w'hole it tends to 
be smaller. 

1^6 recorded rates of increase of the Hindus 
and thp Muhammadans since 1933,* since 
they are available from official publications are 
given below: 


Year 

Rate of Increase per mille 
Hindu Muhammadan 

1933 

. 6-6 

4-2 

1934 

. 6-5 

5-7 

1935 

. 91 

10-6 

1936 

. 91 

8-7 

1937 

. 8-9 

9-8 

1938 

. 4-3 

3-6 

Average 

. 7-3 

7-1 


Thus the average rate of increase for the 
Hindus is some 3 per cent greater than that of 



the Muhammadans. It seems, though'*it is 
hazardous to propfhecy with definitefiess, that the 
Hindu growth is on the up curve. Is this greater' 
growth of the Hindus over the Muhammadans 
merely accidental, or real; on in other words will 
it persist over a long series of years ? 

Hitherto the Muhammadans 'have been 
growing faster than the Hindus;, but now the 
],K)sitif)n seems to be changed. It seems to us, 
though we must address caution to our readers, 
that this change in the relative rates of growth 
of the two communities is more ftmdamenial t'han 
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it seems to be at tlic first sight. We shall now 
tiy to give our reasons for thinking thus. 

The study of population growth has interest¬ 
ed thinkers from the dawn of civilisation. As 
early as the 17th centuiy an Italian writer named 
Giovani Botera called attention to the fact that 
.popuiation cannot maintain t'hc same rate of 



increase for all time. In 1798 Malthus wrote 
his famous /i’s.svijjy on Po/ndation. Forty years 
later, a Belgian mathematician named Vehriilst, 
for the first time put forward a law of population 
growth in an exact form which he called the 
Ijogi.stic curve of growth. This law was inde- 
pendently rediscovered by Raymond Pearl and 
Reed. They claim that it represents the law of 
growth of populations of most diverse kinds, 
ranging from bacteria and yeast to Man. They 
have presented a large amount of data collected 
from experimental and statistical studies to 
support this law. Raymond Pearl in his book 
Thr. Biology of Popidation Growth demons¬ 
trated that (‘ven human populations grow’ 
according to the same law which has been showm 
tf) be true for the grow’th of experimental popula¬ 
tions of low’er animals, and even for the growth 
of body size in individual plants and animals. 
Thus he has shown that the law' holds good 
when applied to the census history of the 
following countries and places, viz., Sw'eden, 
Engtond and Wales, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
Scotland, Serbia, Japan, the T’^nitcd States of 

* America, France, Belgium, Denmark, Java, the 
Philippine Islands, Baltimore City, New York 
City; and the World as a whole. The interesting 
instance of the native population of Algeria 
which has practically covered the whole range 
of tfhc Logistic curve in course of seventy-five 
years has also been cited in support of this law. 
How closely the Logistic curve calculated from 

• the past observed population of a given re^on 
gives ihe future population will be evident from 

/ '• 


the fact that the cuiwe worked out even before 
the census of 1920 suggested a jlopulation for the 
United States of America in 1930 within 5 per 
1,000 of that actually enumerated. * 

That the Logistic curve, or S—curve as it is 
sometimes called from the shape of the ctirvc 
applies to India as a whole has been shown by 
Messrs. Satya Swaroop and R. B. Lall of the 
All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Calcutta. • 

According to this law the population at first 
grows slowly as along AB in Fig. 2; then v^ty 
rapidly as along the portion BC, and then again 
slowly along CD, and seems to approach a 
certain maximum (shown by dotted horizontal 
line in Fig. 2) provided that the environmental 
factors, economic or social, remain the same. 
Raymond Pearrstates :— 

“ Prediction.? of future growth may at any time be 
altered by the entrance into the situation of new econo¬ 
mic or social factors of a different sort to those which 
have operated during the past period which the equa¬ 
tion covers. Tlic poi)idation may be stimidatcd to start 
upon a new cycle of growth or slighter but still in kind 
new factors may alter somewhat the upper limiting 
\ahiL‘ of the present cj’cle.” 

Griffiths has fitted three curves of Logistic 
type to the census population of Bengal. The 
one in which he has adjusted the census popula¬ 
tion for the alieration in the area of the Province 
and for the vtirying and different dates of census 
(from Dee. i871—to Jany. 1872, to 18th 
March 1921), the calculated figures come within 
16 per 1,000 of that actually enumerated. He 
has also fitted Logistic or S—curves for the 
growth of the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 
The fit in the case of the Muhammadans comes 
within 36 per 1,000; and is more exact than in 
the case of the Hindus, where it comes within 
55 per 1,000. The lesser fit in the case of the • 
Hindus is ]mrtly due to the inclusion and excKi- 
sion of certain animists and followers of tribal, 
religions as Hindus at successive censuses, gnd 
partly also due to conversions from Hinduism to 
other faiths. The groAvth of the tw’o communi¬ 
ties in Bengal may be represented diagramati- 
ealiy as in Fig. 3. The Hindus classed'the 
period of very rapid growth (the BC portion of 
the S—curve in fig. 2) long before the censuses.« 
began to be taken; and during the census period 
we flbserved i'he Hindus to travel along the first 
portion of CD in Fig. 2; w'hile the Muham¬ 
madans traversed the BC portion partly during 
the census period; and they have now reached 
the flatter CD portion of the S—curve o& growth. 
So the rate of growth of the Muhammadans wfll 
gradually get smaller and smaller with the pro¬ 
gress of time, as the Muhammadan population 
travels further along; the flatter and flatter portion 
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of Uu' (.’1) bniucli of the curve Lowiiid« the 
niaxiiiiiini ((lie doth'd line of fig. 2). 

It may he urged against us that as even 
according to our own admission the Hiudu« are 
furilier uj) along the CD portion, the rate' of 
growth of t'hc Hindus will always be less than 
that of t!he Muhammadans—.whether the Muham¬ 
madan rate itself gets slower than what it was 
formerly or not. How then can w(' say that the 
• rate of growth of the Hindus will increase, and 
l)ff greater than that of the Muhammadans ? 

. To this our answer is twofold; (1) progress 
further along tin* CD portion of the S—curve 
does not nece.ssarily imply that the inclination 
of that portion of the CD where tin; Hindus are, 
to the horizontal or x-axis of tbne is less than 
the»inclin&tion of that portion of CD Where the 
Muhammadans are travelling, for they arc not 
.travelling along the same S—curve, but along 
two different S—curves, which are not even 
parallel or similar to each otlu'r : (2) the radical 
soc'al changes that have and arc now taking 
place aman^ them are i^orhaps starting flu; 
Hindus on a new cycle of growth. 

During the last fifty years (1881-1931) the 
Muhammadans have increased by 51'2 per cent; 
while the Hindus have increased by *22-9 per 
cent only. Thus the rate of Muhammadan 
growth is more than tv^ice^ (2-23 times to be 


exact) than i'iie Hindu latc. If wc plot the 
giowdi of population curve backw'ards, accord¬ 
ing lo Griffiths, equations, we find the estimatetl 
loial iMipulation, and that of the Hindus and tlio 
Muhammadtms in (he sevenil vears nob'd behm 
to be 


-Ml Iteligieiifi 
Hindus 

iVliih:unm.‘idiiiis 


1769 

1781 

1831 

1881 

18-() 

19-6 

27-0 

37-0 

n-o 

12-0 

160 

18-6 

7-0 

7-5 

11-0 

18-4 


fSi'c in (his ronncc(ion Th<' Calc.Hlln ifeview, 
iM:irc!i 1934. i)aKe 337 ct seqA 


The res[)ective rates of growth of the Hindus 
tiiid (he Muhammadans during the several periods 
art' :— 

Hii(.p of GrowUi per cent 
I’eriod Hindu Muhammadan 

1769-1781 ..9-1 7-1 

1781-1831 .. 33-3 46-e- 

1831-1881 .. 13-1 . 67-4 


It will be seen that during the first period 
(he Hindu rate of growth was greater (greater 
by 28 per cent.) than the Muhammadan rate. 
In the 60 years 1781-1831, the Muhammadan 
posit’on is not only reversed, the Muhammadan 
rate of growth is greater than the Hindu rate 
by 40 per cent but in the next 50 years 1831- 
1^1, the Muhammadan rate* is more than five 
times (6‘14 times to be precise) greater than* 
the Hindu rate. During the immediately last 
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M years, 1881-1931, the Muhammadan rate of 
increase has slowed down from five times to 
twice the Hindu rate. It is to be expected that 
in the next fifty years, 1931-1981 the Muham¬ 
madan rate will further come down, and will 
not only be equal to the Hindu rate, but is even 
likely to be less than that. The position will 
• be’ Ifke that in the C.D region -of fig. 3. 

That the upper arms of the two S—curves 
are not parallel, but inclined to each other will 
appear from the following considerations. 
Griffiths two equation for the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans are :— 

853-4 

Popiil.Ttion V =r-(Hindus) 

- -0226 X 

•744 + o 

426-2 

.'in(l.v =- (Miili:in)ni:i(i;tii,s) 

-- -0279 \- 

1-342 + o 

Working out the above two equations, lu- 
calculates what the respective i>opulations ai 
each census year ought to be, and compari-s the 
sfiine with that actually enuraeraled. 


Year 

Hindus 

Population in liiklis 
Observed (P) Calculated (p) 

IDifferonce 
(p—P) as 
)>cr cent of 

1881 

180-7 

179-9 

- 0-4 

1891 

189-8 

187-9 

- l-O 

1901 

201-6 

194-8 

- 3-4 

1911 

209-5 

200-7 

- 4-2 

1921 

308-1 

205-7 

- 1-2 

1931 

222-1 

209-8 

_ li.r. 

1881 

MunAMM.\UANa 

183-9 182-0 

- 1-0 

1891 

201-7 

203-1 

■p 0-7 

1901 

219-5 

222 G 

+ 1-4 

1911 

242-4 

240-1 

- 0-9 

1921 

254-9 

255-3 

+ 0-2 

1931 

278-1 

268-1 

- 3-6 


It will be noticed that the difference between 
the observed population and that calculated 
is greater and in the same direction in the case 
of the Hindus. The average of their algebraic 
sum = —^2-6; while Hhat in the case of the 
Muhammadans is—0*5. Part of thi.s is due to 
the**inclusion and the exclusion of the Animists 
and follovffers of tribal religions at succes.sive 
censuses. But part of it is also due to the incli¬ 
nation of the respective bases i.c., x-axis for the 
two populations. For example, if the axes of 
reference are OX and OY, the discrepancy 
between the observed population and the calcu¬ 
lated curve -is greater, than if the x-axis is tilted 
for the Hindu curve alone through a small angle 
XOX'; when the difference between the observed 
populatidn and the curve is much less, [see 


Diagram in Fig. 4]. Neglecting the figure for 
1921, when there was an abnormal de-growth 
of the Hindus, the average (ft .the differences 
observ^ed by Griffiths is—^2*9 per cent>* To reduce 
this to zero, the x-axis is tilted through the angle 
XOX’, where 

tan XOX'=2-9/100=0-029=tan 1‘’42'.* 



Fig. 4 

In 1931, the Muhammadans were 278 laklis 
as against 221 lakh Hindus; i.c., for every 100 
Hindu there were 126‘2 Muhammadans. Or 
in other words, there was an excess of Muham¬ 
madans to the extent of 25 "2 per cent. As a 
rough approximadon we may say the Hindus 
will overtake the Muhammadans in 25-2/2-OX 10 
year.-^—87 years; or in 2018 A.D. they will again 
i)e a majority of the population. 

The above can be true only on the assump¬ 
tion that the Muhammadans have reached the 
upper flat portion of the S—curve, which is veiy 
nearly parallel to the x-axis, OX. Tliat the 
Muhammadans have either reached tlic flat^ 
portion or are fast approaching it will be’ 
evident from the following table of tfieir 
percontagi' gi-owihs as deduced from Griffiths^ 
calculated population :— 


1881-1891 

11-5 

% 

1891-1901 

9-6 

% 

1901-1911 

7-8 

% 

1911-1921 

6-3 

% 

1921-1931 

6-0 

% 


So the inclination of the curve at present tg* 
OX is angle xox'; where tan xox'=5/100 i.c. 
or hnglc xox'=3° 

Tlic corresponding figure for the Hindus is 
tan xox'=2* 2/100; or angle xox’=JiS18“; to this 

♦Has this 2-9 per cent got anything to do with the 
pro^rtionate shortage of married women Sged 1640 
among the Hindus, which .amounts to 3 per 100 ? Is 
this shortage fundamentally connected with the tilting of 
the x-axis? 
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we iriust add angle XOX'=l°42'. Thus at 
present (c. 1935 A.D.) as the respective angles 
of inclination toHhe x-axis are 3°, and 1®18'+ 
1°42'=3°; the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
are growing at the same rate; which is a fact. 
For (iurmg the period 1933-1938, the Hindus are 
growing at the rate of 7'4 per mille; while the 
Muhaininadaiis are growing at the rate of 7*1 per 
mille. But the Muhammadan rate of increase is 
Just coming down, i.e., the curve of growth is 
rapidly becoming horizontal; in the decade 1931- 
41, it is cxi>ected that 

tan xox'=3 • 7/ltX) i.e. angle xox'=:2°/6' 

Allowing for some Limc-lag we may predict that 
in another 150 years the Hindu S—curve will 
cut the Muhammadan S—curve, and thus the 
Hindus will again be in absolute majority. 

The non-Muhammadan population of Bengal 
in 1931 was 2^*8 lakhs; for every 100 non- 
Muhammadans, there were 119 Muhammadans. 
Assuming that the growth of the non-Muham¬ 
madans is the same as that of the Hindus; the 
non-Muhammadans will overtake the Muham¬ 
madans in another 19/2*9x10 years or in 66 
years. That is, by 1997 the Muhammadans will 
cease to be the majority of the population in 
Bengal. 

We sliall now try to enumerate some of the 
radical social changes that are taking place 
among the Hindus; and which are veiy likely 
to start them on a new cycle of growth. It has 
been shown elsewhere by the present Avriter |see 
Population: Journal of the Jntermtionnl 

Union for the Scientific Investiyiitions of Popula¬ 
tion Problems, London, Vol. II p. 149 et seq. 
(1935).] t'hat the enforced Avidowhood among the 
Bengalee Hindus is the only cause of their 
^slower growth compared with that of the Muhara- 
mjitlans. In spite of the strenuous and vigorous 
efforts of the late venerable Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagara widow-remarriage re¬ 
mained a rarity in the 19th ccntuiy*. But in 
post-War Bengal, we find widow-remarriage 
every other day. How* far it has affected our 
social structure will be evident from the fact 
that the proportion of Avidows among the Hindus 
,has decreased from 257 per 1,000 females of all 
ages in 1911 to 254 in 1921; and to 226 in 1931. 

The Bengal Census Report, 1931 ob'^ervcii at 
]>age 402 as follows :— 

''The Hindu Sabha advocate.s this fwidoAv reinar- 
riagnl luit wittf a certain coniplucent, pfitronage puts it 
foni'ard as being .specially appropriate for the loAvcr 
castes updn the ground, for which there is apparently 
little justification in fact, that they are dying out owing, 
'to their failui'c to find unmarried girls as brides. Cor¬ 
respondents who replied to Ore questionnaire gave 


numerovk instances of widow remarriages. In all cases 
they were viewed with displeasure by some portion of 
the caste, though in many the parties concerned were 
able to overcome opposition or at least secure a consider¬ 
able body of partisans in their support. There are de¬ 
finite organisations for the encouragement of widow re¬ 
marriage, and since 19^ instances have been reported 
in Pabna, Mymensingh. Tipperah, Dacca, Jessore, Nadia, 
Chittagong, Malda, Bakarganj, Jalpaiguri and Rajfihahi, 
and the figures di.scus.sod in Chapter VI show that' 
it has become more prevalent during the last ten years.” 
(italics ours). 

In Chapter VI of the Report, the Censij# 
Superintendent writes thus under the heading 
“Increase of Widow Remarriage ip Cities”;— 

An increasing prevalence of widow remarriage, indi¬ 
cated by a decrease in the proportion of widows is evi¬ 
dently shown in each of the three cities, Calcutta, 
Howrah and Dacca. ♦ * * In [Calcutta with 

Suburbs] there has been a decrease in actual numbers 
(italics ours) both of males and females returned as 
widows amounting in the case of males to 3,760 and in 
the case of females to 8.439. Howrah, which has also 
increa.sod considerably during the decade has i-eturned 
1,203 mules and 1,296 females less as widowed in 1931 
than in 1921. Similarly Dacca also in spite of a con- 
.siderable increase has 260 males and 445 females less 
in this marital condition than there were in 1921.” 
[See page 209.1 

Tlif tide in favour of widow remamage is 
sAvolling; and soon it will be a flood. 

Purdah among ladies has become extinct' in 
cities; and is fast disappearing in the niofussil. 

Increase in tlic age of marriagi* for girls was 
going on. But the Sarda Act of 1929, which 
came into force on the 18ih of April 1930, has 
not only raised the age of marriage, but indirect¬ 
ly prevented girl-widow'hood. The full beneficial 
efftict of this Act will be seen when the present 
census of 1941 is completed. 

Food taboos are becoming obsolete. More 
fish and flesh are being taken; garlic, onion 
tomatoes, radishes form articles of food even in 
orthodox families. 

Caste-restrictions on social intercourse and 
marriage have either disappeared or are fast dis¬ 
appearing. Thirty-five years ago when my aunt 
was married to a Bangaja Kayastha, my grand¬ 
father prohibited my mother from being present 
at the marriage; to-day he would gladly nwrry 
my sister to a Bangaja. 

A new biological outlook on life has dawned 
upon the Hindus. Thwr social life is pulsating 
with a new energy. We are not unmindful of 
the social evils present among the Hindus, nor 
of the several anti-social habits and diseases 
that arc spreading among them. But \^ith all 
these we have reasons to think that the Bengalee 
Hindus are probably starting Qn a new cycle of 
growth. 
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Whale fishing in the rough and icy waters of the Antarctic Ocean 




Breeding ground for young “Ayu 







FISHERIES AND HSHINO INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN 

ByA.K.'M.ZAKARIAH, 

. • • Ex-Mtiyor of Calcutta 


Histobical records show that fishing is an old 
* industry in Japan and fish was served as a deli¬ 
cacy on the table even in very early times. The 
fishermen of the western provinces in olden days 
were so bold ms to sail not only to the Chinese 
coast, but even as far as Annam and Siam. In 
the middle ages also fishermen were actively 
engaged in fishing in the seas around Korea. 
When, however, the Tokugawa Shogunate came 
to govern the country, it adopted the policy of 
seclusion which dealt a severe blow to tJhis 
flourishing industry. Fishermen were prohibi¬ 
ted from sailing to distant seas, and pelagic 
fishery, which would otherwise have developed, 
gradually declined. But towards the end of the 
19th centuiy the International exhibitions ini 
Vienna, Philadelphia, Berlin and London, had a 
great deal to do with the revival of Japan’s fish¬ 
ing industry. In the year 1885 t'he Bureau of 
Aquatic Products was established under the 
charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce; at the same time regulations for 
Fishermen’s Associations were issued; investiga¬ 
tions regarding aquatic products were started; 


for the encouragement of l^elagic Fishery‘Vll 
passed, and in 19(^ the Fishery Act (which 
later revised in 1910) was enforced. 

On account of her unique position ^ 
maritime country, Japan's fishing industry, hdjl 
a natural development. It has been remark^rf 
tfhat the Pacific Ocean and the Sea of Japan ai% 




Cutting off Salmon fins in Hokkaido 

indiscriminate fishing and acquiring of sea-weed 
were prohibited; various other measures for the 
.protection) cultivation and improvement of the 
mdustey yrm adopted. In the year 1897 an Act 


Forced spawning in a fish hatchery in Japan 

their “ pastoral grounds.” This remark is true 
in so far as what the land area of Japan fails 
to offer in the way of meat is compensated by 
what the seas on the east and the west offer in 
the way of maritime products. As a consunlbr 
of fish Japan is without parallel. She occupies', 
the first position in the world in the output ,of 
.Aquatic Products, which amounted to Yen* 
628,858,000 in 1936. These products consist 
mainly of fish, shell-fish, sea-weed which are 
used as food, fish oils and animal feftiliscifi. 

The conservation and cultivation of aquatic 
resources is very important to Japan inasmuch, 
as fish and other maritime products constitute 
an important part of the staple food of her people.. 
Great care is being taken and study made with 
regard to acqui-culturc in the cpintry,—tihe 
incubation and letting loose of Salmon and Trout 
and the cultivation of fish in shallow watsrs 
being stilyooked after by the Government. From 

-- - - - — - - I -I --I I -- - 

*ThQ exchange rate is Bs 811 =: Yen ICftl. 




The " Ayu ” ia the most delicious of all fishes in Japan 


1926 onwards not only the incubation of Salmon 
and Trout but also the transfer of Craw-tish, 
Shad, etc., was tried several times with the help 
obtained from the U. S. A. The aqui-cuUural 
production of 1936 amounted to Yen 26,652,596. 
In addition, acqui-culture of both fresh and s^a 
water fishes ia earned out on a business scale 
by private interests in various ways. Business 
of this type is increasing bui there is still room 
for greater development. Shell-fish, sea-weed 
and the principal fishes are now being cultivated 
ih the rice fields, breeding ponds, reservoirs, 
marehes, etc., as well as in the sea waters off the 
coak. 

The Japanese fisheries in respect of the yield 
of the catches and the number of men engaged 
in fishing far exceed those of any other country 
in the world. The catches by fisheries of 
ftlapan projxir and the colonies combined average 
about 5,200,000 tons a year, or about 409b of 
the world’s total catches. The operations of Ithe 
Jap anese. fishermen cover one-third of the total 
fiwiing groun^^s of the world. The number of 
men engaged m this industry is about 1,£^,000, 
or over 50% of the total fishing population of 
th6 world. Japanese fishermen hold their sway 
over extensive fishing grounds which* extend 
beyond the Indian Ocean, and no instance com¬ 


parable to such fishing operations is to be found 
in any other part of the world. Fii^eries that 
may claim any possible approximation to this 
are those of Norway and Britain whose oversea 
fishing is confined only to whaling in the Antarc¬ 
tic Seas. However, the Japanese 'have not 
neglected even these fishing grounds. In 193^ 
the first Japanese whalers were seen in these 
waters. 

With regard to in-shore fishing, large 
numbers of people operate in in-land waters, 
with the result that even young growth has 
to be reckoned with for what they are worth. 
The Government is considering to do something 
with such fishing, so that these easily accessible 
resources are not exhausted. This fact is well 
recognise in official quarters, but in considera¬ 
tion of their economic condition the fisher&en' 
have been dealt with leniently. " 

According to the Japanese system of quali¬ 
fication, fishing boats under five tons are 
classified as in-shore and those above this 
tonnage as over-sea fishery boats. A peculiar 
feature of the business is that boats which are 
classified as of the in-shore fisheries operate 
as often in far-off seas as in in-shore waters. 
In point of catches, though the in-shore and 
coastal waters are richer, only a few particular 
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A whale being drawn to a catcher 



, . Cormorant fishing in the River Nagara , 

• 

kind of fish, such as Herring and Sardine, are catches for the past 26 years. For the increas- 
^ in preponderance! The varieties other than ing supply of what is regarded froni thejapanwe 
' these, have remained stationary in point of point of view as fish of quality, the country has 
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always depended on the overseas fisheries. In up to the beach ^ere^ their homes ^®je, but 
speaking of overseas fisheries one visualises a since deei^sea fishing with large vessew has in¬ 
flect of ocean-going steamers sailing away in all' creased it is no longer possible to do so. FOTmoor- 
their majesty to far-off waters. The overseas ingi for taking refuge, for discharging catemes, for 

loading fish requisites, etc., it became very 
~ necessary to carry out harbour construction work 

at fish ports in the different parte of the Island^ 


Mother fish being released in bowl 

fishing as practised by the brown-skinned men 
of Japan is quite a different affair. Excepting 
the floating canning establishments designed for 
packing crabs in the northern seas and the whal¬ 
ers, there is not a single stcain-propellcd vessel 
in the whole fishing beet of Japan. The boats 
going out thousands of miles away in the ocean 
for fishing arc ordinary motor-driven native 


A basketful of delicious Ayu 

Empire. In 1908, the Government revised a part 
of the Act for the encouragement of pelagic 
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A pond in a fish hatchery in Spring 


wooden crafts of not more than 200 tons. In 
these pigmy vessels they sail away to distant 
waters for more than a month. Thus they are 
known to have always braved all perils of the 
sea with daring and courage seldom sarpassed. 

■; Formerly fishermen used to draw their boats. 


The abundant yield of the seas not only supplies 
Japan with one of her staple foods but senses as 
a commodity of export 

finery and provisions were made for making 
investigations on harbodrs. ^Accordingly, 200 
ports were carefully investigated. In the mean- 





The South Polar Sea, cold and terrifying for the icebergs ia also frequented by the Whale fishers 


time, the construction of fishing ports and ports 
of refuge was undertaken independently by 
various local bodies and prefcctural governments, 
towns, villages, and by fishery associations. 
Later on it was found that harbour construction 
was necessary for other reasons, such as, hygienic 
process in the supply of food, etc., and the 
Government decided to proceed with the work of 
harbour construction. Ports were constructed 
by the Government and large subsidies were 
granted. On the 1st of April, 1934, the number 
of ports in Japan was 1,4^ of which the fishing 
ports numbered 536. 

The aquatic products constitute in the field 
of export trade an individual group second in 
importance only to the textile fabrics. In 1935 
these exports reached the value of Yen 79,000,000. 
These commodities are classified into two groups: 
one, consisting of several varieties of dried shell¬ 
fish gnd tangle, is for the Chinese market; and 
the other, consisting of canned crab and Salmon, 

, fish oil and fish meal, is exported to Europe and 
America. The export to China of the first group 
of aquatic products has been carried on since 
feudal times. The trade is so deep-rooted and 
extensive that it suffered practically no depres¬ 
sion at l!he time of the war with China or with 
Russia. Nof was it any the worse in recent 
times for Chinese boycotts. It was, however, 
during the boycott following the military out¬ 
break ]n Manchuria in 1931, that the trade was 


visibly affected for the first time, although it has 
recovered its former position already. With 
regard to the trade in canned goods, it must be 
noted that the crab and Salmon, which constitute 



Bonitos hauled back by oversea fishery men 
* to Yaizu, near Shizuoka 

exports of considerable importance, are'packed 
in the territorial waters of Soviet a-board 
floating canning establishments. These canned 
goods are then shipped out straight to'forrigo 
markets., Under these circumstances the pro¬ 
ceeds of these exported canned goods go under 
the head “*Revenue ” as invisible accounts and, 
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The writer (extreme left) with friends watching Cormorant fishing on a boat in the river Nagara 


not under that of the ordinary "trade.” T^e 
value of these exports for 1933 was approximate¬ 
ly Yen 24,000,000. 

Fish meal made of dried and powdered fish 
is in considerable demand as an auxilliary food. 
Its first experimental shipments were made in 
1930 and the attempt met with immediate success. 
The exports steadily increased until fhev reached 
in 1934 the value of Yen 12,000,000. Fi^ meal 
is manufactured by powdering fish from which oil 
has already been extracted by machinery. An¬ 
other variety of fish meal is also used as fertiliser. 

The world’s output of whale oil by the 
Atttarctic Whaling industry in 1938-39 season 
was 4,40,000 tons. Of the total, Japan’s produc- 
’ tion was about 80,0(X) tons, or 20% of the entire 
yield. WitSiin the brief period of ten yearn 
Japan has reached the international level; parti¬ 
cular advance has been made during the last five 
fishing seasons. This marvellous rise of the 
Japanese whaling industiy was the subiect of 
discussion at the International Whaling Confer- 
‘ence, resulting in Japan’s formal participation 
in the International agreement. Japan’s po«tion 
was fojuith. It is worthy of special notice 
that the ppsts of gunners and other officers on 
the Nippon "Whalers which were formerly occu¬ 
pied bv.Norweeians due to technical reasons arc 
now filled bv the Jananese. Japan’s position in 
the International Whaling industry has rapidlv 
risen high as regards both the technical and 
commercial fields.' The important position held 
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A fisher-woman with her priae 


by her in the field of maritime products industry 
is due to the Japanese Government’s co-operation 
and encouragement. The Government has been 
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Whales being drawn to a whaler 


making every possible effort for the maintenance 
and increase of the productive capacity of the 
industry, the stabilisation of the living of the 
people in the fishing villages, the stimulation of 
the export trade in foreign products, and the suffi¬ 
cient supply of materials. 

When I was in Japan last year I took special 
interest in the fisheries and the fishing trade of 
Japan. I had been to the fisffi market of the 
Imperial City of Tokyo which is claimed as the 
biggest in the world. I have seen how fishes arc 
caught, what sanitary measures are taken to 
keep them clean and wholesome by the city 
Health Department, 'how fishes are stored in 
cold storage, dressed and canned and sent to 
ports for export. In India, particularly in 
Bengal, we have' got an extensive sea coast, 
shallow marshy lands, Beds, rivers and innumer¬ 
able Ifrigation ponds. If the Government takes 
a little interest for breeding fish as well as for 
jgiving facilities to the fishermen of our country, 
the prospect of this particular industry is very 
bright. 

Fish constitutes one of the principal pwt of 
the meals of the Bengalees and there is no 
‘ commurflal ’ distinction in this : everybody in 
Bengal eats’fi'sh. All kinds of Bengal fish, both 
sea and inland,, are, brought from different parts 
of the province and sold in the Calcutta markets 
but th^re .is no scientific or up-to-date method 


of developing the industry and trade. The san^e 
old way continues from time immemorial. Th^e 
is no facility of good and quick transport, no 
law to prevent the indiscriminate massacre of 



Infant pearls being placed into shells to grow 

• 

fi^h in season and out of season and parti*' 
cularly inihe time of breeding, no subsidiy from: 
the Government for the development* of the. 
trade, no arrangements to see that fish is sold 
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in the city markka clean and wholesome from 
the sanitaiy^iift of view, and also no control 
over the price.' If the Government so desires it 
can raise a‘considerable amount of productive 



The author shaking hand with his host, 
Mr. K. Miki-moto, inventor of Cultured Pearls, 
at his flesrl Fishery in the Island of Toba 


loan and start a particular department of fish¬ 
ery in the line of Japan and can do a lot more. 
But the Ministers are ratiher busy to tackle their 
domestic and household problems,—to cripple a 
national University, to officialise the largest 
seif-governing institution in the country,— 
. instead of bothering their heads about the deve¬ 
lopment of an important industry like fishery. 
Would it not be better for the Government to 
send experts to Japan to get up-to-date ideas 
about the industry and tackle the problem in a 
practical *way, so that a large section of the 
public are provided and the problem of un- 
. employment is solved to a gi’eat extent. I con¬ 
clude this article by narrating an old and 
interesting way of fishing which still prevails in 
Japan-r-the Cormorant Fishing. 

The Cormorant Fishing 

Gifu, a prefectural town with 90,000 popula¬ 
tion, is noted for its Cormorant Fishing on the 
river Nagara, during the season fronl May 11 
to Octo&er 15. The fishing boats are manned 
by four men: one steers the boat, the master 
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(at the bow) looks aftmr 1S|- birds, his assistant 
amidship 4 birds, and the fourth man attends to 
the decoying fire which is k^t bummg in an iron 
grate at the bow. Skill is necessary in tying up 
the bird’s neck with cord, which is so adjusted 
that while it allows the birds to swallow small 
fi^ it prevents them from swallowing the large, 
ones. The boats usually go out in a flotilla of 
5 or 7 either before the moon rises or after it 
sets, as on moonlit nights fishes are not attracte^l 
by the light in the boats. When the fishii^g 
ground is reached the master lowers 'his 12 Cormo¬ 
rants one by one into the stream by^peans of thin 
reins 12 feet long by which the birds are kept 
under control; number two does the same‘with 
his 4 birds; the Kako starts in with volleys of 
noise, and forthwith the Cormorants set to do 
their work in the heartiest and jolliest way 
diving and ducking with such wonderful swiftness 
as to astonish the fishes that come attracted to¬ 
wards the spot of light. The master is now t^e 
busiest of men. He handles his 12 strings so 



View of a pearl cultivating farm 


deftly that the birds move hither and thither 
without any impediment. He ha? ms eyes 
everyw'here and he follows with his eyes. 
Specially must he watch for the moment any 
of his fish is gorged—a fact .generally made, 
known by the bird itself which then •ewin^ 
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about with its head and swollen neck erect. 
Thereupon the master drawing in that bird lifts 
it a-board, forces its bill open with his left hand 
which still holds the rest of the reins, squeezes 
out the hsli witli his right hand, and starts the 
creature off for fresh foray—all these are done 
witfi *such admirable dexterity and quickness 
that the 11 birds still bustling about have scarce¬ 
ly time to get into a tangle and the whole team 
’is* controlled perfectly by hand. ()ne bird 
grtiorally captures from 4 to 8 good sized ‘ ayu ‘ 
every time he is put into the water. This cor¬ 
responds to art average of 150 per hour, or 450 
for the three hours that it takes to drift down 
the wliolc course. The cornering of the fish by 
a combined movement of the boats makes a 
lively .scene, the fish thus hard pressed often 
jumping ashore. 

The Cormorants are caught in winter, an<l 
it takes about two weeks to train thorn after 



Young shells being placed in the water and 
taken into wire nets 


which they are allowed to swim in company of 
the Jrained Cormorants to accustom them to 
fishing. This kind of fishing is a veiy ancient 
sport of Jap'an, its first mention is found in th(' 
'ancient history compiled in 712 A. D. 

The Industry of the Cultured Pearl 
I had the honour of meeting the inventor 
Mr. Miki-moto in his Pearl Fiwiery at Toha 
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and lunched with him and he Vjry kindly gaSre 
me certain presents of his good pearls. I learnt 
from Mr. Miki-moto that about 4{X years ago 


» 



T.iking m.'ilured pe.irlK oiil <>f shellg 


he started cvperimcnts in pearl culture on the 
bash* principle' underlying the growth of natural 
pt'arls in oysters which arise from the introduc¬ 
tion of ill! irritant into the shell. This is the 
Dictliod employed in producing culturcel 
pearls, the irritant being placed there by 
artificial mt'ans. It takes at least seven years 
to produce a pearl of any value by this method. 
The oystt'r-beds for the production of culturetl 
pearls'are situated in the waters of the inland 
sea. The annual pearl output is valued to be 
about Yen 3,900,000, t/he larger part, of the croj) 
being sent to France, England, and the 
U. S. A. The inventor IMr. Miki-moto last yesH* 
seni out a challenge that anyone who could prove 
l)hysieally or chemically any flifferenee between 
the Cultured Pearl and the so-called Natural 
Pearl, he would pay him Yen 200,000, but no 
one came forward from any part of the^ world to 
accept the challenge. The old illiterate vegetable 
seller of 48 years ago is now a multi-million- 
naire fiirough this industry alone. 

Another allied industiy to the fi.sheries is 
Coraf—-pink, red and white, whiefh is gathered 
evei-y year in the sea round Bonin Islands apd 
Formosa, to the value of about Yep* 1,000,000. 
Italy and China take most of the coral exported. 
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WOMEN IN PLANNED INDU 

By Hrimati KRISHNA HUTHEESING 


In 1939 the National Planning Committee 
appoinicd a Sub-Committee on Women’s Role 
_ in Planned Economy. The basis on which this 
’■^mmittee was to work was the Fundamental 
laghts of Citizenship as laid down by the 
Karachi Session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, (hat all citizens are equal before the law 
regardless of religion, creed or sex, and that no 
disability shou.d be attached lo any citizen by 
mason of sex in regard to employment. 

The appoinU^d Sub-Comiftittee dealt witli 
the womeu'o question, taking inio due considera¬ 
tion her social, legal and economic status. It 
was neccs.-.ary to go into every aspect of a 
woman’s life and her work to be able to get ai 
die root of things and Lo enable the Committee 
to suggest how some of the major proliloiiis iliat 
lace women today siioiild be solved. 

A nation is not comiioscd of men alone. 
Women are a part of it and both .should work 
together if we are to reconstruct a new and 
happier society. For centuries women have 
suttcred terrible disabilities and even now they 
are noi entirely free from them. If a nation is 
to be developed on the right lines to enable it to 
achieve something, its women mu.-t work side 
by side with their men, sharing the rough side 
of life as well as the smooth. Again, if we wish 
to achieve rapid ami effect i\e progress we can¬ 
not leave the women as ihey are today. They 
will only hamper and retard all development; 
therefore it is es,seniial that women’s disabilities 
should be removed and they .should be made 
effective and efficient partners in the work of 
reconstruction that lies ahead. With this end 
in view' the Women’s Siib-tJommittee has been 
working. 

Till recently even in We.stcrn countries a 
woman ‘ was not considered an indivi¬ 
dual. She was merely an appendage to her 
father, brother or husband and all her life was 
guided by one or the other. No individuality 
was permitted—no fundamental rights,, were 
given.. For centuries women wen* told that their 
first ami 5°°^ 

daughters,* sister.s, wives and mothers ! It was 
difficult therefore to break away from all tradi- 
• tion and counteract all inhibitions suddenly in a 
generation or two. • 

Ilf Europe there was a suffragette movement 
that brought women to tffie forefront. There was 
tremendous o^osition by! the men and many a 


hard battle was fought before w'omen got the 
right to vote. In India this has been achieved 
by the national movement. The participation pi 
women in their hundreds and thoui’ands in the 
national struggle helped to a very great extent 
to do away with many a tradition and ancient 
belief—but it does not follow thait w'omen have 
achieved their freedom. Far from it. Society 
still imposes many a restraint on her liberty and 
not until a woman has the right to mould hei' 
ow'n life economically and socially, will she bo 
free. 

In a state of Planned Economy a woman 
should have equal rights wiih man, for if effective 
planning is to be done it need.-* must have the 
co-operation of both men and women to build up 
a nation w’liich is strong, and also to bring into 
existence a more perfect state than has existed 
so far. We fight for national freedom but how- 
can it be attained unless and until women have 
their rightful share in life. No social or political 
reform can be effective unless and until woman 
is economically independent. It is her 
economic dependence that has led t(» so 
many evils in the present day .society. Politi¬ 
cal or social rights are of no value if she is not 
eeonomically in a position to exercise them. 
Liberty in the modern world is not merely a right 
to exercise certain fundamental rights but also 
the economic ability to be able to do so. Hence 
recommendations have been made on the right 
to a woman’s income. 

A woman’s work in her home is usually not 
considered as any work at all, but here too 
recommendations have been made by the 
Women’s Committee that this work should bo 
recognised, as a w'oman is not merely a slave or 
a drudge to carry on day after day all the house¬ 
hold work without any recognition of what she 
does. Household work like any othcr.-work 
i^hould entitle a w'oraan to all tha benefits the 
state can give. 

So far sex ha.s been a great handicai) to 
women—^many an occupation is denied to them 
because of tlieir .sox. In a Planned Society this 
should not exist and women must, have equal 
opportunities and equal rights, civic, economical, 
and political. 

Among the poorer classfs woman’s economic 
usefulness has been accepted. She .has to earn 
along with the men in order to mfiintain the 
family, but in spite of this sffie is not independent. 
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Whatever she earns belongs to her husband and 
she has no right over it, as her labour is not 
recognised as a separate unit of production but 
forms a part of the family work. This should 
not bo so. Whatever a woman earns should be 
her very own, lo do with it what she will. 

• A woman does not merely want to do the 
same work as a man, nor does she look forward 
^ to vying with him in every sjfhere of life. What 
*shc does want is equality and every opportunity 
to work a-? a responsible citizen. At present the 
existing laws do not give her much scope for this, 
and unless thty are changed not inucli can be 
done.. 

Merely getting equal rights and equal 
o|)j)ortunitics will not be sufficient cither. A 
woman will have to reconcile her work outside 
her home with the work within it—-for that loo 
must be seen to. Women should not imagine 
that if they take up any work outside, their 
liomcs will run themselves. They cannot. Nor 
.should any woman neglect her ‘home and 
children for other interests. On the other hand 
to look after one’s home and children should by 
no means be the only aim in a woman’s life. 

Onder tlie luesent .<oeial order there is one 
nioral code for women and another for men. 
’rids is not only most unfair but a groat di.«- 
ab.'lity and .’'lioiild be got rid of as soon as 
possible. The difference in the standards of 
morality are stupendous. If there is a slight 
lapse on the part of a woman, she is immediately 
condemned. On the other hand, if a man deli¬ 
berately goes against all codes of decency and 
morality people will try to ignore it, or perhaps 
mildly rebuke him ! Where a woman would be 
ostracized, condemned and thrown out of society, 
a man will go imscathed ! This state of things 
mu:t be done away with and the standard of 
inorality for men as well as for women should be 
identical if they arc to exist on a basis of com¬ 
plete equality. 

In India today there are many different 
fonns of marriage but whatever the form may 
be it is the parents who arrange it and the 
parliies concerned have either no say at all in tlie 
matter or very little. It is an imposition of the 
man’s will on the woman’s and she has no choice, 
but to submit. In a new society as visualised by 
the Planning Committee, marriage should take 
place by common consent of the parties con¬ 
cerned and should not be forced. It should be 
a contract entered into by mutual consent and 
the state should recognise it as a civil contract 
voidable under certain conditions at the will of 
.either party. Religious ceremonies should be 
I^rformed if desired by either party, and the 


age of marriage should be rais^^ also if it is'to 
be a contract. 

Regarding divorce there is still a great deal 
of controversy—^though among many of the lower 
cla^Tses it has always been recognised. * People 
imagine that those who advocate divorce wish 
to break up homes, but that is far from correct. 
If a marriage is unhappy, be it for reasons of 
health, incompatability of tomparament or any 
(itlier reason, it would undoubtedly bc_ oetKi' 
ilial the partie.s divorced rather than remairied 
til'd to each other breeding hatred and discon¬ 
tent around them and perhaps bringing up rtieir 
children in an atmosphere of bitterness and 
(li-illusionnieut. But if divorce is possible cither 
at tlie desire of either party or on certain 
.‘••pccificd conditions, it should provide for the 
economic ni'cds of the woman and safeguard the 
interests of the children by law. 

There are many legal disabilities from which 
women .suffer today. Thiy have not the same 
as men to hold, acquire or inherit property. 
The Women’-; Suh-Cornmittec suggests that these 
legal (li.'iabilities .should be removed and women 
should also be given the same rights to property 
as men so long as ownership of property is 
I’ecogni.'^cd. Politically too Avomcn should have 
the -ame rights and responsibilities as men. 

In (he past the political struggle has pushed 
foiward many of these demands without the 
necessity of any women’s movemcnr similar to 
llial of the Suffragette movomeut in England. 
Hut Ml the future some such movement might be 
necessary if women do not got their rightful 
demand-. Equality of status, like freedom, is not 
given liy others, but must be fought for and 
acliieveil by women themselves. 

Perhaps tlie recommendation'' of the 
tt'omen’s Sub-Conmiitlee may sound idcalisiic 
and revolutionary—or may be coniiidered the 
demands of a few “ feminists,” but if we were 
to see the large number of opinions gathered 
In' the Women’s Sub-Committee from all parts 
of the country as well as facts and figures, this 
jirejudicc may be overcome, and the knowledge 
of how eager the women of India are to play 
their part in the building up of our country would 
l)ccoiue widespread. Their enthusiasm and zeal,' 
lliein immen'C capacity to help in the adifeve- 
ment of the goal we all look forward to, can’ 
only 1),' forthcoming if age-old sh^ckros that 
hind and burden womenkind are reflioved. The 
recommendations of the Sub-Committeq are in 
fact (lie united demands of the women of India 
—a demand not born out of modernism or exag¬ 
gerated feiqinism, but a rightful and just demand 
to play their role in the building of a New India. 
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.,,jMto.\fctlio real lead us unto the unreal. 

Jt.was n lonf; and tiring journey, almost 
thirty hours of it, from Allahabad to Kalka and 
from Kalka to Simla. At Allahabad it was hot, 
\'ery hot. The train to Kalka was crowded and 
-fuify. The luxury of travelling 2nd is no longer 
mine. In the Inter and 3rd people were packed, 
packed like sai'dines, as tHiey say. But even 
.'^ardines in a tin don’t have to* sit up. Wc sat 
lip. all day and all night, eleven of us, in a com¬ 
partment marked for twelve. At times it was 
unbearably uncomfortable—the blazing sun from 
:ibove the metal roof made the place feel hot like 
an oven. Our thighs and shoulders, wet with 
perspiration rubbcfl against each other. The 
stink and the smell of the human bodies mixed 
with cigarette smoke was nauseating and sicken¬ 
ing. It was no better in any other Inter or 3rd 
class compartment. Complaints about “over¬ 
crowding ” were useless and fell on deaf ears. 
The compartment had been marked for 12 and 
wv were only 11. According to one railway offi¬ 
cer, there was room for one more. 

The Pukka Sahabs and the Burra 8ahabs 
.Mild lh(‘ Native Sahabs all travelled Isl. or 2nd, 
oiu' or two or threi' in each compartment. Less 
than oue-tuith of the total number of pas.sengcrs 
occupied more than one-half of the trait*. They 
had the fans and the ice-containers and windows 
■ with blimb- and wire-gauze to keep cool, to keep 
out the sun, the heat and the dust. They had 
. money to pay for all these facilitic.s—and many 
even did not have to pay for these facilities. 
Tln'V were “ officials ” and “ administrators ” 
and iiad free passes. .\nd those who could not 
afford to pay 1st or 2nd had to travel 'huddled 
like sheej) and cattle, denied even the barest 
comforts of life. 

Kalka. It was another world, -lightly chilly 
aiuL damp. From the train alight' d all the 
Sahab- with their tweeds and topees, and Hheir 
Mem-Sahabs and their Baba-Loks and all the 
.\yahs and .the Nannies. And from the “ ser¬ 
vants ” alii^ited a crowd of imposing gilt and 
red-clad chaprasit;s, feeling shiver)^ in that cold 
And damp air. They rushed here and there, 
carrying bags and attache-cases, stick* and um¬ 
brellas, ’kcoldiijg and bullying the porters and 
the waiters. The’Mera-Sah^bs gave instructions 


in theii- ungrammatical Hindustani and the Ayajjs, 
and the Nannies fussed round the Baba-Lolts. 
Soon the platform was littered with boxes and 
cabin trunks and wardrobe trunk|, and baskets 
containing fruits and vegetables. There were 
tables and lype-writers, radio sets, grand pisnocs, 
piece.s of furniture and machinciy, big and 
small. There were ‘ official-looking bags ’ and 
ease< and jiarce's, all locked and scaled with big 
red seals, full of files and books and documents 
from Delhi all w.aitiiig to be transported uphill— 
to Simla, the summer capital of the White 
Mogllmls. 

Beyond Ihe baiTier. there stood the toy-like 
tiain, the narrow-gauge railway with its quaini 
looking engine and beyond the train and beyond 
the tin-shed of the junction station >toofl the 
mighty mountains, upright, in their regal splen¬ 
dour, with their arms stretched, welcoming tlie 
weary travidler. But it was a long wait before 
our train .‘itarted. All the Burra Sahabs harl 
to go ahead of other mortal beings. They got 
into (he ambulance like rail motor, all beautifully 
white, polished and washed and it rushed off 
while we waited and fidgided in the dliieken- 
coupe-like compartments of the smelly train. 
And we united and another rail-motor rushed 
off with another half a dozen passengers. At 
last our (urn came and (he toy-like train started. 
It i.s a funny experience. The train climbs and 
coil.'^ and curves and crawls. It huffs and puffs 
and twi.-ts and turns and winds its w’caiy way 
through one-hundred and one tunnels to the 
Olympian heig|hts where the Mighty Ones dwell 
and riih'. It takes sixliours and it is exhausting. 
The city of the Truly Great is reached by noon 
and before the feet touch the sacred soil, they 
are “ pins and needles,” the flesh is weary'and 
the eyes are sore with smoke and s«nt. 

Simta. It is strangely remote, .'seven« 
thousand feet above sea level; nearly 900 miles 
from Allahabad, 1500 miles from Calcutta, and 
nearly 2000 milc< from Madras. From its snow- 
clad jieaks this vast continent of ours is ruled 
for six months of the year. Hexc. coVics the 
Viceroy. He is followed by the Hon’ble 
Alembers and Ministers and niany other adminis¬ 
trators, big and small. To meet them, to see, 
them, to salaam them and to flatter them^ corqe 
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all the hangers-on, and those who seek fortrmes 
and favours. The elite of t)he country must 
follow pd BO does the aristocracy and the 
bourgeoisie—one and all. It is their Mecca, it 
is their Home. The Rajas and Maharajas and 
the landless Nababs and bankrupt Sardars, they 
coble too and sign their names in the visitors’ 
book at the Viceregal lodge. They aspire for 
precious invitation cards to lunch or dinner with 
iho Viceroy, they aspire for new titles, recogni- 
i ions of their loyalty and services rendered, they 
aspire for increments and jobs either for them¬ 
selves or fo'i their good-for-nothing England- 
returned sons and nephews. And throughout the 
season, as some one said, »Shnla abounds in 
I’rinces and princelings. 

On certain afternoons and evenings the 
band plays in the band-stand on the Ridge and 
passers-by stand and gossip. Almost every 
evening all the Brown-Sahabs and almost eveiy 
body else, \Vlio is anybody, comes to the Mall, 
the Ridgt;, to intrigue, to flatter, to talk ifliop 
and scandal and to show olf. Now and again 
their women-folk too come out to display their 
new dresses and gay and bright sarees which are 
expcuisive and gaudy. The White Sahabs do not 
stand and gossip on the Ridge or the Mall. They 
do so over their chotta-pegs, in their club.s and 
the A.D.C. When crossing the upper Bazar, you 
f'U* them walking and riding with their digni¬ 
fied helmets and topees on their heads and 
impressive canes in their hands ‘ grave, upright, 
supcrmanly in aspect and demeanour’ for the 
:ike of their prestige. The Knights and the 
Ladies too come to the Ridge. Tliey seldom 
walk. They ride in their rickshaws and the 
uniformed coolies have to carry, in the most 
literal sense, the heaviest of the burdens of the 
administration. 

And these rickshaw coolies, they too, like 
the Simla Sahab.s are part of it. Their exploita¬ 
tion has few parallels anywhere in the world, 
’rhey are simple, honest folks, \\dio come to 
Simla from villages far and near and many 
travel hundreds of miles, mostly on foot, to get 
heft» to earn a few honest pennies and to fill 
their bellies. Most of them sleep like tinned 
sardines in miserable tin-sheds which never have 
more than tlliree sides and which cannot resist 
rain. Most of them possess no more than a 
blanket which keeps them dry by day and warm 
by night. Outside the theatres and the cinemas 
and th?! dapee halls they have no shelters or 
sheds to protect them from rains and when their 
masters are enjoying themselves, the.se bcasts- 
of burden are soaked and shiver. But this is 
not all. . 


Simla is unique among towns. In Simla 
there is nothing except the Government. In its 
hotels sleep the Goverment servants ,pnd its cooks 
feed them and its coolies transport them. The 
Liliputian Capital, as it ha- been called, is com¬ 
plete in itself, unlike any other town in the world, 

“ a town of pure Government, like pure Mathe¬ 
matics, an abstraction.” 

I stayed in Simla for two days. I tramped 
up and down its narrow steep lanes that ta’... 
you to various castles and cottages. Walking 
dow'ii the Mall (or was it up the Mall ?) towards 
the Viceroy’s house, I passed the many Govern¬ 
ment offices—the Army Headquarters, the 
Railway Board, the Foreign, the Politick, the 
Ivabour, the Industries and the Commerce, all 
those departraerts and many more, dotted here 
and there, up hill and down dale. Red-clad 
ehaprasies hundreds of them, walked every¬ 
where with files under their arms, going frem 
this castle to that cottage. I saw professional 
politicians and Ministers, ru-hing in and out of 
their rickshaws, being bowed to respectfully and 
always looking much too conscious of their own 
importance. 

On the second day of my stay there, I, a 
mere stranger, an out'^ider stood near the post 
office, .stood tliciv for a long time, watching thi> 
strange bewildering panorama, this experiment 
in abstract'd)!. Chaprasies and clerks wen- 
iiuriyiiig back from their offices. Tiny looked 
cold, tired, and underfed. I had scon some of 
these faces, earlier in the morning, dragging 
them-elvcs to their work. They did not some¬ 
how bcem to like the life they were leading. 
Those to whom I spoke complainwl of the 
weather and the expenses and the bother of 
keeping two e.«lablishment.s—six months in 
Delhi jind .six months in Simla. 

Not very far the band in the band-stand, 
was playing some strange tunes. It was getting 
late. Slowly darkness was obliterating the 
mountains all round and little lights ciime out 
one by one. Far-off houses and huts looked like 
litthr fairy cottages in the picture book. And 
on (his eohl and chilly eveiiin":, (he dusty i’oa<ls 
of Allahabad seeme<l so remote, so far awayj , 
t hings (d‘ a difl'erent W(<rld. And far far awayjrom 
Sinda hmulreds of miles away and thousands of 
feet below vSimla, my thought went back to the 
750,000 villages .and towns of Hindystan, Simla 
is remote, but how remote India seems in Simla-? 

Every Spring the Capital of the country 
shifts frtmi Delhi to Simla. Twice every year 
the Government transfers itself, bag and baggage 
—documents, tons of files, peons, clerks. Heads 
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of departments, Hon’ble Members—all move to 
Simla. Thousan*58 of subordinates work at 
Delhi and V‘horc and Bombay and Calcutta 
and Madras and elsewhere. From them files and 
papers c*jnic for instructions and advice and 
siainaturos and scrutiny. And to them the files 
return. Every season weeks are spent in pack¬ 
ing and unpacking tho.se files. Eve^ day, every 
week, throughout the season (the Simla Season) 
fnoving trains slowly eariy towards the 
smwy peaks, their loads of file' and papers and 
(|uestions and oornniands and answers and eva- 
'■ions and anticipations. 

T stood Jiear (lie hand-^tall(l. The liaiidinen 
had played the last tune and had gone. Mist 
wu'J rolling up the mount aiti tops. Fog was 
envclo])ing the Simla slopes. Covermnent ‘ up 
the Bill' was going to sleep enveloped in that 


fog. Walking down the dark slippery roads 
towards my lodging I thought of the parched 
earth, the teeming millions, peasants and far¬ 
mers working and struggling, from mom till 
night producing a few baskets or a few bushels 
of grain every year, sorrowing, singing, praying, 
rejoicing, living and dying, all so far away from 
Simla. And it seemed so remote, so unreal. Did 
the Viceroy, did the Hon’ble Members, did the 
Ministers, did anybody living in Simla, at these 
snow clad giddy peaks of Himalaya, know anye 
thing of the problems of these 400 million souls 
of India—did they know of the grinding poverty, 
of the sufferings, and the sorrows that arc 
India’s ? I wondered. I have come back to 
Allahabad. The question haunts me. I am still 
wonflering. Do they know the real India—^they 
(hat live in remote Simla. T doubt it ! 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

.VIr,s, Ki .si mum Sjiah.vni.. B.A., B.T., T.D., is 
(he eldest daughter of R. B. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

M. A.. Pli.D.. and is the wife of the late Capt. 

N. R. Shahane, M.B.. B.S.. T.M.S.. of Amraoti. 

Imdauntf'd by the sudden death of her husband 
in 1930, and in spite of various other handicaps, 
especially her anxiety for her three children. 
sht> passed the B.A. examination in 1937, and 
look her Diploma in P.T. in 1938. Tliroughout 
these yeai> Mrs. Sliahane maintained herself and 
'her three ehililren on her stipend and service 
monies, not- wishing to avail herself of the support 

, j)roffere(l by her father. 

?)n 23rd August 1939, despite dissuasions 
^Irs. Sluihane sailed for London consigning her 
l^irec children to the earc of her parents. She 

j’pturned^ on 22nd August, 1940 after obtaining 

■ 

the T.D, from the University of London. Mrs. Kusumbai Shahane 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Note on Certain Modern Political Theories 

In the couri^c of un article in the form of aJi 
introductory^note on certain modern political 
theoricp in The Indian Journal of Pofit^kal 
Science Prof. Olu'isftophcr Ackroyd makes the 
following observations : 

One of the greatest difficulties that must be faced 
in trying to estimate the truth and falsehood of a parti¬ 
cular political tlu'oiy i.s the ])opular conception, or rather 
the popular perv ersion of the ideal. People are govern¬ 
ed by woi’ds and phrases, the meaning of which is only 
partially understood. As a re.sult they advocate policies 
which arc contradictory. An obvioas e.xampIo of this 
is the way in wliich the “ democratic nations ” have 
been supporters of the League of Nations. The natural 
tendency of hluropean democracy has been to encourage 
the individual, and the individual i.s generally more 
interested Ih Iris own little garden, than in what goes 
on in the street outside his house. The whole idea of 
the League of Nations i.s that there should be a con¬ 
sciousness of general responsibility; a consciousness that 
what concern.s one, concerns all. British diplomacy 
which tried to combine popular democracy and the Lea¬ 
gue of Nations, failed to siifeguard either of the two, 
since democracy would not face the cost of the League 
of Nations idea, and the League of Nations idea wa.s 
by itself unable to defend Deniocnicy. 

Usually people arc not eapable of sustained 
<‘iitical titought, wi(h the result that they have 
no idea about a subject until it is made ti news¬ 
paper sensation. 

Then, when the intere-i, of the }>ublic ha.*? 
been aroused, the public i-s never well enough informed 
to liave the right to an opinion. The nineteenth cen¬ 
tury saw Individualism run riot; today the tendency is 
to sacrifice eveiything to the Group. Now, the Indivi¬ 
dual and the Group are mutually necessaiy- to one 
another. Just as one cannot have Rights apart from 
Duties, so one cannot have the Individual apart from 
the Group. 

The antithesis of the Individual and the 
(iroup is the starting point of politics; the syn¬ 
thesis of tile two is the aim of every political 
philosophy. 

A particular formulation of an idea expressive of the 
Group may be true so far as the Group itself is con¬ 
cerned. but unless the motive behind the Group' idea is 
clear, the idea itself can only be partially correct. The 
old idels of Liberal Democracy are dead—so far m 
practical politics are concerned—and should be decently 
buried, after which they might be included with the 
study of the Greek* City State as showing the pitfalls 
to avoid In the future. The need at the present time 
is to study different Group ideas such as Federal Union, 
Communism, or Fascism, to discover if possible their 


respective aims, motives and essences, and then if pr,i8i- 
blo to try to assess their value. ^ 

“ Man is a political animal ” is a frofiuenlly 
mi.sunderstood saying, and in some way.s it is to¬ 
day one of the most dangerous of the popular 
ideas. 

From the dawn of histoiy men have been con¬ 
cerned with the • problem of learning how to live 
together. Polilic.s is really concerned with the accu¬ 
mulated ideas, an<l hi.?torie.s of the attempts which 
have been, which are being made, and which arc 
thought of for the future. Man is a political animal 
only if one tnke.s politic.s in this .sense; the phrase would 
be more correctly understood if one .said that ‘‘Man 
is a social animal"; "politics’’ in its limited sen.-e i.s 
only one aspect, of the problem. Certain writers, such 
for e.vamjile u.s Burke, felt that it. was impossible to 
discover any rial iranou for the w.iy in which things 
hapi}>eu. Such people naturally tend to have a great 
resjjoct for what they conceive to have been the ideals 
of the pa.st. They are of value since thej’ reininil 
people of the merits of the past, but Ihej' are essentially 
I>essiinistic in their influence, as hope for a better future 
is virtually ruled out of the 'picture. There are other 
people such as Mill, who believe that it is possible to 
discover the reason for things happening. Those believe 
that if one thinks, and studies sufficiently, it will be 
possible to see what is to bo desired, and how it may be 
achieved. For such people the problem of Government 
becomes really the problem of discovering, and deciding 
on the best moans for achieving a desired end. This 
doe.? not mean that Government is simirly a matter of 
choice. Government is something which has grown and 
flnvcloped, an<l the p.ast i.s inextricably interwoven with 
the present. 

Man may aim at one thing, but the 
machinery by which lie seeks to achieve it 
may produce something different. 

The machinery and the desires are not the same 
thing, any more than the end and the means arc the 
same thing, tliough the two are interconnect.'d. Further, 
in con.sidering either the desires of men, or the machinery 
man creates, one must also consider the general circum¬ 
stances of the period. During the la.st two thousand 
years there has been much scientific progress aiyl dis¬ 
cover}', and as a result man has been able to under¬ 
stand and control more fully the forces of Nature. 
This has automatically resulted in the increaBcd inter¬ 
connection, and interdependence of tljp.» human race, 
and a consequent alteration both of aims and meac 0 . 
Thus the idea of the Greek City State, thc^ mediaival 
visions of world-wide unity, or the Renaissance concep¬ 
tions of national states, cannot be literally applied to 
modern ednditions. It is true that the idea of the good 
life which Jhey seek to express may be 'thiS same^ but 
now-a-days it must be expressed in a manner which is 
true to modem conditions, 
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The problorrij^s still the same as it was two 
thcfusand years aff), in the sense thal man desires 
that man shoukl control the social destiny of 
man. 

The iHohlfin may I)p rrsolved into tl'c followin>; 
fwi'ni; man i.-. a liinnan aninial willi npi'ds whi(;li miisl 
III- .salisfii'd; riiitiirally Ki-cgarions bj’ iuHtiiu;(, he livos on 
a l»laufl, wliicli lin cannot control; lie is dependent for 
ill's Jil'e oil force' generated wiltiin the planet, which he 
^now.able lo lonlrol to a limited extent. Since men 
fi^ twgetlier, anri since all are faced with the common 
irdilem of snaleliing a living from the forces of Natiir<‘. 
Iherefon', rules and regulations governing the conduct 
of men towards one another, are neee.ssaiy. These rules 
will .also regulate the alliinde of men towards Nritiirn, 
and the manner in which Nature is Ii.anu'.ssed lo the 
service of inaiikiiid. The iiroblom then becomes a 
double one, on I hi' oin* hand then' is the problem of 
tin- conquest of Nature itself, and on tlic other hand 
I line is (he iproblem of organising* mankind for the 
compiest and ^•llulrol of Nature. If and when this has 
been done, (he problem of man eonfrolling his soeial 
destiii.v will be one step nearer .solution. At the presemt 
lime, mankind has managed lo get inereased control 
over Nature, but the inoldem of the organisation of 
inaiikind is reall.v no more advanced than it was in the 
days of Ari-iotle. (iovernment today may be more ela¬ 
borate, but so too are the jiroblnns which every (Jovern- 
nient has to fare. 

Ftiscisni is opposed both to Liberal Derao- 
erticy, jvnd also to Marxian Socialism. The net 
fcsiilt of the irrationalist sehool of thoup;ht has 
been the creation of the idea of the ‘‘ myth,” 
tile menas for seeurins the iillcgiaiico of the 
masses; secondly, there is the idea of the rhyllim 
of history by wliieli power is seized by a young 
and vigorous eltiss from the old effete governing 
elii-sses; and above all, there is llic idea that it 
is the right of (he few to govern. As regards 
Italian Faseism I he ^Yriter observes : 


obedience, since “ the thinking inferior is the natural 
enemy of his superior” (Hitler). Inspired by a fanati¬ 
cal belief in the '• myth ” and the necessity of success, 
a group will feel justified-in using “the most bnitiil 
weapons” (Hitler). “After having made use of vio¬ 
lence s.ystcmutie.dly for fort.v-eight hours we got results 
which we sliotilil not li:i\ e obtained in forty-eight years 
of sermon.s and inopagandu. When therefore vipleuce, 
removes a gangrene of this sort (referring to the General 
Strike in Nortli Italy in 1921) it is morally sacred and 
necessary’' (Mussolini). “As Jesus did so. following 
him, men liave always resorted to acts of violence wh«i 
they have been convinced tliiit such acts represent lay, 
or some oilier higlur uiiiveisid interest” (Gentile). 

The '■ myth ” of the Homan Einjiiro lemled to con¬ 
ceal I lie essential narrowness of the ‘‘ifl.vth.’’ At first 
it was thought that Fascism would refer only to the 
past, but the rise of Gorman Fascism lias brougllt out 
what w.as iiroiioush' prr.sent. though po.ssibly incom¬ 
pletely realised, nnmel.v the racial, or national eliaraeter 
of the Fascist “ni.vtli.’’ 

Whilst Italian fascism had uiieiiiiscionsly 
within it the idea of niee, the (icrman Nazi 
fasei.«m made Ibis ch'ar from the beginning. 

Ill AJrin Karnpj, Hiller develops at length the iilea 
that man is not guided by interests, or to speak symboli¬ 
cally, by gold, and that, man’s fundamciilal a,sj)ir.i1ioii is 
not to live in coiiiforl with riches, hapjviness, or even 
jiower. Man Ls great only when he is ready to saerificc' 
everything for a gro.at idea. Any movomenk which does 
not rest on an idea will fail because it will laek the 
nece.ssary militancy lo leaeli its go.al, “The conviction 
that one has the right to make ii.se of oven the moat 
bnital force is always bound up with a fanatical faith 
in the necos.sarj' triumph of a new order on this earth. 

A movement which does not fight for it.s liigheat ideals 
will never ro.sort lo the final test of arms” (Hitler). 
This may bo compared with Mii-ssolini’s dictum thal 
“ War is to man what maternity is to a. woman.” The 
.supremo idea for Nazi Fascism is the “ Race M.vth.” 

Diatrilnition of Provinces on a 
Linguistic Basis 


In the case' of Italian Fas(‘i.siii (ho ‘‘myth ’ wJiicli 
lay road.y In hand was (lie Uoman Ein|)iro. The Fasoi-st 
wy'li'i’s can IlnToforo ajijxial to revolution and conservat¬ 
ism, (he past Mini the fiitiiro at one and the .same time. 
• The old da.vs wln-ii Rome was (he eeiilro of (he W’orld 
niv.st be restorwl, so runs the argument, and therefore 
whatever hindeivs must be destroyed. It is an appi-al to 
]M'ojih' lo be eoriseious of themselves as a part of the con¬ 
tinuous stream of liistoiy, and therefore something which 
is essentiiilh’ felt, and unileistood only in so far as it ia 
felt.* It i.s not basoil on reason, since it is a vision rather 
than a plan, and is based on the “will to power.” “We 
have created our myth. The myth is n faith, it is 
'passion. It is not necc.-s.-iry (hat it shall be a n'ality. 
It U^ii reality by the fael that it is a good, a hope, a 
.faith, that it is courage. Oiir myth is the natiom, our 
myth i.s.the greatne.ss of the nation.” (Mussolini). 

One S 0 <v therefore that there must be at the 
*ft ntre a group of conscious fanatics, guiding the 
masses in a revolutionary direction. 

Hitler in Mein Kempf emphasises that revo¬ 
lutionary impetiKs consists less “in seienAific know¬ 
ledge giiiWmg the masses, than in the drive of an 
inspiring fanaticism, sometimes an actitkl hysteria.” 
What the Leader demands the# from his followers is 


J^angujige is a great force for sociali.sation, 
Itiobahly the greatest that exists. The nearest 
apfiroaeli to national sentiment springs only 
from language. The question of language is all- 
important with regard to the distribution of 
l>rovinces. A. S. Menon contributes in The Aryan 
Path an artiolc on a topic of current interest: 

The seeds of freedom, independence and Swaraj and 
of all other such matters as relate to the improvement 
of the organic life of a nation mirst. be sown in,^m- 
munities in which the fire of life .stiU exists or can be 
kindled without difiicult.v. and (he commifliity in which 
.such .seeds .are sown in India i.s the province. If the 
Indi.an Pro>'inces in which Provincial Aulonom.v has been 
introduced as the first .step in the direction of indojien- 
donco have an.v chnrncteristie feature, it is that the.v are 
incapable of allowing any seed to grow in Iheir soil. 
This was recognised by Indian public leadera as long 
ago as when the late Lokamanya Tilak expounded ’t 
before the Decentralisation Commission. 

The Indian National .Congress, in re¬ 
cognition of this principle, demarcated provincial 
spheres for its work, on a linguistic basis,. 
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Public expectktion that the Congress Ministries 
would sharply tahS up this question when they came 
into power was, however, defeated, because as soon as 
they came in they became seriously engaged in various 
major issues such as prohibition and temple entry which 
were tw/? great hindrances to the advent of Swaraj I 
In the midst of the great war of Swaraj which 
•Mr. Rajagopaiachari, then Premier of Madras, fought 
against a lew drunkards in Salem and against some 
temple trustees in Madras Presidency, he one day advis¬ 
ed the legislature not to press the minor issue of a 
redistribution of the provinces on a linguistic basis as 
i^* thought such a redistribution would automatically 
eomc on the advent of independence. 

The agitation against the partition of Bengal had 
its root in the language question; Bihar was separated 
from Bengal on the same issue; and quite recently the 
constitution of Orissa into a separate province was for 
the same rea.'^on. 

Throughout the whole, of India, the 
boundaries of the provinces must undergo a 
thorough revision on a language basis, and this 
must take place as the first condition precedent 
to the re-introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
af'.er the war. 

It was John Bright who first foreshadowed the 
'political destiny of India in which the different provinces 
would ultimately form locaby autonomous states with 
separate government, separate armies, etc. Later on 
Sir iiomplylde J^'mier, who was for some time Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, observed : 

“It would nave been well for the country had its 
divisions into provinces for purposes of Government 
followed the lines marked by race and language so as 
to reinforce the sympathy which arises from similarity, 
by teeimp of pride in the Local Governments. The 
existing aommistrative divisions are so heterogeneous 
as to have a direct.y contrary effect.” 

In 1902, Lord Curzon recognised the same principle; 
in 1911, iiord Hardiuge lavourubly commented upon it 
in his lamous despatch relating to the separation of 
Bihar from ilengai. 'Ihe Momagu-Chelmslord Keport, 
ana later the biiuon Commission and the Joint Barlia- 
meiitiiry L'ommittec admitted the validity of the claim, 
and the iirinciple took shape both in tlie Montford 
iteiuriiLS of 19i9 and in tnc Government ot India Act 
of 19J5. 'Ihe present tune is more opportune than any 
in the past, because the Secretary ot Slate for India 
a’nd some other members of the present British Cabinet 
arc already wedded to this view. Mr. C. R. Atlee had 
given iiudue emphasis to this question in the course of 
an influeniially signed draft which he presented to the 
Joint Pat'lianicntary Committee. He said that even 
with the creation ot the new provinces there was a strong 
case for reconsideration of provincial boundaries and 
recommended that tbe Indian Legislature should, as 
soa-b as possible after the coming into fcf'ce of the new 
constitution, set up a Boundaries Commission to'delimit 
the extent ol the provinces and to decide if some should, 
for gre'ater facility in working, be divided. 

No debocratic constitution can grow up in 
tlie existing type of provincial organisation which 
is one of the most undesirable legacies of British 
Autocracy in India, lifeless and. rhymeless 
group Ol’ revenue divisions which p^id no atten¬ 
tion to tlfc growth or the sustenance of human 


life. The term “ province ” hardly conveys the 
idea contained in the term “ state.” 

In the future* federal India, by whatever name the 
divisions may be called, they need not be known by the 
name of provinces. We may, for that matter, safely 
follow the policy adopted in other federal constitutions, 
and call each (ff the federating units a ” state ” for all 
political purposes. <* 

We have heard of the movement which led 
to the partition of Bengal. 

It began in the most artless manner possible, ^n 
February. 1901, Sir Andrew Fraser who was then Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces wrote a letter 
about the substitution of Hindi for Oriya as the langu¬ 
age of the law courts of the District of Sambalpur, then 
under his control. In the course of his observations he 
appears to have casually suggested that if Oriya was to 
be tbe court language of Sambalpur, that district had 
better be joined to Orissa, and that this might be done 
either by placing Sambalpur under the control of the 
Bengal Government or by transferring the whole of 
Ori.ssa from Bengal to the Central Provinces. Out of 
that casual suggestion the whole great conrtoversy arose. 
Il’or fourteen months the secretariats wrote about the 
proposal, built upon it and gradually evolved fresh 
schemes for the rearrangement of half the provinces of 
India. TTie map of Hindustan was drawn afresh by 
placid Members of Council, blissfully unconscious of 
the cyclone ol popular wrath that was eventually to 
burst over their devoted heads, and one day the impos¬ 
ing file of papers came for (he fir.<l time before the 
astonished vision of the Viceroy. 

What Lord Curzon thought of these ingenuous de¬ 
liberations was recorded in May, 1902, in a half-humor¬ 
ous, half-angry note, which after his departure obtained 
in Calcutta a publicity for which it was never intended. 
Every word of that note is an emphasis on the depart¬ 
mentalism which characterised Indian administration in 
the first quarter of the century. 

The formation not only of the provinces, 
but also of the lesser subdivisions down to the 
smallest revenue units, tbe villages, was never 
inspired by any political imagination or states¬ 
manship. 

It is also not possible to explain in any other way 
why_ there was so much indecent haste to impose pro- 
vincul autonomy in the existing provinces which were 
admittedly ill-suited to the growth of autonomoas in¬ 
stitutions and tor the redistribution of which there had 
been insistent demand at the Round Table Conference. 
What, after all, is the logic which found justification for 
the immediate separation of Orissa and did not find 
equal and simultaneous necessity for the recognition 
of the Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadu 
Provinces ? 

It would have been a matter of stateeman- 
ship tn have appointed a Boundaries Commission 
soon after the Round Table Conference, for the 
purpose of defining the potential federal units. 

Self-determination must come from communities and 
provinces based on language, and the Indian nation 
must be a federal union of these provincial units, with 
so much of nationalism as is contained in -the American 
sentiment which, according to Lord Bryce, objected to 
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the inclusion of the word “ nation ” in the liturgy of the 
Church. 

Rammohun’s Attitude to Ramanuja 

Rammohun was the first in India to write 
an independent commentary on the Brahmasu- 
ircs ,in « modern language, i.e,, in Bengali. 
Isanchandra Ray observes in the anniversary 
number of The Indian Messenger : 

• ,, Owing to Rammohun’s general agreement with 
Acharya Samkara, he is always look^ upon as a 
thorough-going Samkarite. Although on many funda¬ 
mental issues, he differed greatly from the Acharya, the 
latter’s influence upon him was really great; in fact, in 
his interpretation of the Srutis and the Sutras he follow¬ 
ed the Acharya wherever he possibly could. 

Those who have read Rammohun's Vedantagranth 
critically, know that he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the Bhn.»hya of Acharya Madhva. 

And there is at least one sutra in the Vedantagranth, 
the text of which indicates that Rammohun came across 
the Bhasliya of Bhashkara also. After all these, it may 
appear very strange (hat there should be no direct 
reference in Rammohun’s writings to Acharya Rama¬ 
nuja, who is undoubtedly the greatest of the Bhashya- 
karas, except of course Acharya Samkara. 

Ramanuja based his i>hiloBophy on the Antaryami 
Brahmana of the Brihadnranynka Upaniahad. 

The Achnrva deduced that both matter (Achit) and 
soul (Chit) form the body of Brahman; a body is 
not mcrefy (he scat of effort, the senses as well as 
plca.sure and pain n.s the Nai.yayikas declare it to be; 
body, .savs Ramanuja, is that, which a conscious soul 
can wholly and completely control and support for its 
own puri)ose and which is also entirely subordinate to it. 

There is another topic to which attention must be 
paid here. Ramanuja supported the combination of 
Jnana and Karma. 

It will be interesting here to compare with 
the abovementioned passages the following ex¬ 
tracts from Rammohun’s pamphlet on Divine 
Worship by meam of the Gayutree. j 

'‘Tho.se that maintain the doctrine of the Universe 
being the bo<Jy of the Supreme spirit, found their opinion 
upon the following considerations : 

Firstly.—That there are innumerable millions of 
bodies, properly speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. 

iSecondl.v.—Tliat they move, mutually preseriung 
their regjilar interv-als between each other, and that they 
maintain each other by producing effects primary or 
secondary, as the members of the body support each 
other. 

^Thii-dly.—^That these bodies, when viewed collective- 
l.V, ate T:on.sidered one. in the same way as the members 
of an animal body or of a machine, taken together, 
constitute one whole. 

Fourthly.—Any material body whose members move 
methodically and support each other in a manner suffi¬ 
cient for their preservation, must be actuated either by 
an internal guiding power named the soul or by an 
external one as impulse. 

Fifthly.—^It is maintained that body is as infinite 
as space, because body is found to exist in spiace as far 
as our perceptions, with the naked eye or by the aid of 
instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

, Sixthly.-—If body be infinite as space, the power 
that guides its members must be internal and therefore 
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slylt'd Uip soul, fintt not oxfi'niu). siucp tlu'iv cjiu hr no 
. existence even in uWigJit witluSut the. idea of location. 

Hence thi.s '(p suppotea that f.ne Siipreihe AI''- 
lyert’iiding power i.< the soul of the univei>p, botli exisl- 
inj; fiotn eleiTjily lo eternity: und that, the former has 
somewhat the same influence over tlie universe as the 
individual .soul h.'i.s over the individu.il body. 

It" is worth noticinft; Uiat Raininohua was 
presenting Imre, in his own language in English 
t'he main thesis of Ramanuja. 

This prove.s conclu>.iveIv that Hainmohun wa.s ac- 
witti the Acharya'a a>'stem of philosophy; the 
second jioinl to l)i> noted i.'’ that the pMm))hl<'t n’ferre 1 
to ahov(' wa,>< written in 1S27, that is at a time, lonj; 
before there wa.' aiiv atteiujit at tran.'laling tlie Blyish- 
yas of ^amkara or itanuinu,ia. 

It ma.v be objected here that if Hmiimolum knew 
about the (ilulo^oiili.v of Ramanuja, what wa.< hi.< atti¬ 
tude towards it ? 'Po thi." it must be pointed out that 
Ranimohun uctiiall.v refuted (he main arguments of 
Ramanuja, though without l■(■fc^u^f to him directly. 
Himself an inteijneter of the ancient wisrlom of the 
land, R.ammohnn wa< alwa.vs respectful lo otiu'r Er''al 
intoriuelers; and hence, when criticising or refuting the 
vicw.s of any one of them, out of hi.s mn.ile coiirteous- 
ne-s-s lie alw.a.v.s refrained from refeiring lo them b.v, 
name. 

Rtinuuoliun, I'hcn, refutml Riimfinuj:i and 
this he did when answering to tlie attaek.s of 
Mrituyunjaya Vidyalankar. 

Vidyalankara was undoubtedly one of the gicatesi 
Pundits of hi.s times ami a worthy ri\:il of Rammohiin. 
The publication of lii- Vedanla-chandrikii. has afforded 
the reader' an oiiiioilunil.\ lo study the works of both 
and to estimate the .strength of their respective f,/o.'ilion. 
It is certainly wrong to tr.v lo pit one of Ihein against 
the other, a.s if they belonged to enemy c.uuiis; iKcau'- 
both of them were tiying to uiterpnl the .same Sasiras 
in aceoi'daiice with their own outlook; the ruali.v 
Ix'tween the two was therefore not per.-onal but liadi- 
tional; because, while b.v many of ns Rammolnm i' 
beliiwed to have; been a Samkarile; few peojile know 
that the A'idyalankara wu' a Ranianujist; if Raminohmi 
aligned himself w’ilh Samkara. Mrilyunja.ia lelied on 
Ramanuja. 

. Secondly, when Mrilyiinjava v?as inai’slmg on the 
jndjaieii.sabilit.v of the oliseiwance of the vedic vilii.ils 
in all the stages of the life' of a man—and even after 
the attainment of the knowleilgi- of Rralmian lie wu' 
onl.Y preaching the doctrine of tin- combination of 
Kai^a and Jnana of Ram/iunja, which lias alrrad.v been 
referred to. Roth these iirgiiiiients put foiward b.v 
Mrityiinjaya, Rainnioliun refuted with his own argu¬ 
ments b.ased.on the serijitiires a.s wi'll as reii'ori. 

Ifl refuting JMiilyinijaya Ranimoliiiii wa.s also ilis- 
earding the philosophy of Raiiiaimja. 

^ This Side and That ^ 

The New Hcinew wrilos editorially : * 

American polities cannot be di\()rr‘e<l from liiiiniile 
eeonomie appr,('hen.sion.s. Xol that the ordinary .soldier 
4i^s|X)iling for*wa? out of nuU-erialislir • ho|)e)f; tuit 
ii^onal leaders cannot lose sight of the. count r#' ? 
material \»t‘lfare, and occa.sionally private individuals 
and agencM’s seek war out of greed. In the present war, 
economic stakes have noit to ^ ignor^. _ Iff 
logy econonflc4 are weapons of totalitarian ^ar wfiidi 


Xfuis have wielded long before iDililary hostilities began; 
they handled them a little clumsily; for aiming correctly 
i.s more diflicult with economic weapons than with shells 
and boiiib.s. ,, 

The IT. S. A. hayd for some time already 
suffered from Nazi economic assaults. 

) Barter, conscript labour, Schacht-iit Inance have hit 
; the high-avage eeonom.v and the anareluc liVveraliwn' of 

• the U. R. A.; a Naritied Europe would siiell disaster for 
American bu.siness. banking and iudastry.’ Barter does 
away with the baidvihg commission on private loans to 

• bu.ver.s and on advances to sellers. Con.'cript labow 
allows strenuous comiix'fition on a home market afUicti^ 
with high vVage.s imd’ it even permits rank dumping. 
Scliaehlism in finance unkettles traditions and can only 
suit hitsine^a wizards, whilst the pro.spft;t,s of a Nazi' 
victor.v di.shoavteii.s the holders of gold. 

Willi .such forec.asl.s, the fiivt impulse of Amferiean 
business is to consider and .seek .self-sufficienc.v in the 
American continent. The ticklish point is South 
Ami'rica. ' 

Matters stand roughly as follows : South 
America is not an economic complement of North 
America but rather .«!orae sort of a duplicate in 
course of evolution. 

Tkider normal conditions of liberalism, the South 
would soon be a rival of tlie North. The U. S. A. need 
none of the major exports of South .Vniericu, with the 
excejition of coffoe and of colTi'i' rlie doe.s not take more 
than 57 jier cent. 

Noi'tli America which boa.'its of an agricultural .sur¬ 
plus does not buy a siiigli- bu'liel of .Argentinian wheat 
and no entile from Argentlua, Bolivia or Brazil. How¬ 
ever, tin, maiigane.‘>e. bauxite, iilatiuum and vatidaiiiiim 
could be Ijouglit w'ith advantige; rubber would be wel¬ 
come but Brazilian rubber i.-, not. .vet available. On the 
other hand, (fiiile'.s copper eoinpeles with U. S. A. cojifiwr 
: on world-market'; Souih .American oil and wheal, witli 
' North .American oil and whejit. 

Under pi'iu e-eonditions, Die ccoiioiuic current would 
■ naturally flow from South .‘America to Italy and Oer- 
. inauy, but as miernational finaiiee cannot, control tbe. 
smirci' and (,«tiiar.v of tlii' economic .stream, the flow 
cannot be even or .smooth, and lh(> current i.s bound to 
get turbid and to threaten neighbonring n‘gion.s. 

The.'C pvoblein.s were dul.v examiiiMl at the Havana 
(’onfcreiice along with the jiolitical problems which arise 
from geograjihicftl conditions and which the turn of the 
European war ha.s made more acute. 

The Havana Conference proclaimed and 
sealed American solidarity; if solidarity cun be 
achieved by a jiaper, the paper is I'here. 

The Coiifereriee jiassed one ('onv'ention, four Declura- 
lion.s. twenty-one Re.solutions and one RecommeiidiU^-ii. 
The Reconiiiienilation. Re.solulion.s an«l Declaration 
became effective- on signing; the Conveiitton requires 
till' ratification by the Rarli.vment of fourteen countries 
before being valid. 

At the Conference, courte.sie,s were exchanged and 
ideologies, cxiianded;, even econoiuic.s had some share 
of atlenlioii. Rut ecoiioinic calciilHlioiis require a cold 
climate. Ro after the Conference, the Argentiiic dele¬ 
gate. Dr. I,. Mclo, went over to Wiishington to tferaiade 
the r. S. to take Off some of the wheat, and meat whieh 
formerly went to Europb; but even a deal in frozen 
beef will not hurry Argentina to ratify the Convention 
until the turn of the Eutdpean war gives clearer direc- 
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tions. Krazil’K dploRatp was aNo found in Washington 
to RPt a fpw morn favours on bolialf of liis mastor. 
GptnJio Vargas. GeluHo is as shrpwd in bxisinpss as in 
politics and his Pncniirs whisjx'r that ho is so clover 
that ho can lake off his socks without removing his V)Oots. 

Gotulio knows he can secure credits for the favour 
of being protected by the bjg Sister Republic. He is 
for autark.v, not for the sake of external aggrandisement 
but from internal necc'ssity. 

As to TTruguay, Nazi j>ropagaDda had wormed its 
way into man.v administrative organisms, but the present 
Government has stoi)ped the rot and ha.s taken a bold 
stand for American solidarity; Argentina is really the 
only country ta fed .suspicious ami lukewarm about the 
Pan-Amcrican Union. The British Trade Mission has 
gone out with the approval of the IT. S. A.; it mi.\ 
hell) the Th S. A. in diverting to England the trade 
stream which would flow to Germany and to Italy in 
normal circumstances. 


. , ^ The Poetry of Yalmiki 

In t.hc Qoursc of 'his lecture on the poetry of 
,Valmiki, delivered at the hall of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch and published 
in Th& Indian P. E. N., Venkatesa Iyengar of 
Bangalore observes : 

What has Valmiki to leach the w'orld ? Two les¬ 
sons, priiMrily : First, do not strive for property with 


.vour brother and, secondly, every man is your brother. 
Another le.vson from the Rnrmyana is not to think of 
woman as an object of plca.“ure, something to be posses¬ 
sed She has a life as great and independent as man’s 
and man will only succeed in fulfilling himself when he 
leave.s her free to fidfil her own destiny. Elementary 
le.s.son.«, these, but the world baa not learned them yet. 

India’s position is like that of Yudhisthira in the 
storj’ of the Yaksha and the well. He an.?wered the 
Yaksha’s question.^ and .so was able to save himself and 
all his brothem. The countries w'hich do not consider 
India worthy of independence are yet looking to her 
for a doclriiie which can come only from this country 
with its great inheritance. India can teach the wtSTld 
lessoas in patience, in seeing another’s point of view, in , 
preferring (o suffer rather than to cau.se suffering, in " 
upholding righteousness against, all opposition, in seeing 
light when all i.s darkne.'s; those tliing.s this country has 
to impart even if it lacks many things that men think 
worth while. Man does remiire bread but bread is not 
e)'cr>'thing. To follow the W’est with its ideaPof matiprinl 
prosjjerity is to folh)w the illusory golden deer. When 
the golden deer of the Rnmoyaun was killed there was 
found not even its beautiful golden skin but the corpse. • 
of the mon.s1 which had taken that delusive appea^nce. 
Western civinralion is good, is great, but not for India’s 
way of life. India could no! grow in a tradition which ’ 
belonged to another country. We have to follow the 
be.st in our own tradition, and build up one own future 
on the basis that our forefathers have made read.y for VEx** 



Arts of Primitive Peoples 

Leonard Adam riiscusses, in a paper read 
t heforo th<'- Royal Society of Arts and published 
in the Journal of the society, the aesthetics of 
primitive art. 

PCnfhnsi.'i.sni for Afriran wood f<cnlj)liirf> ha-^ hroiijrhl. 
nboiil a certain one-sidedne<s in the at^preciation of 
priniilive art as a whole ami T would, therefore, point 
out tliat, on (lie one hand, iireei-elv (he same standard 
of j)l!is(io ((uality ha,« been attained by other primitive 
peo^vles and. on (ho oilier hand primitive art-! are not 
always naive and simple, but often to a high degree 
pophistiealed. Wilhin the varioua primitive art pro- 
vinees, arehaie work.s ai’e alwav.s .‘•iinple and natnralislie, 
while grote.s.rpie forms indieale later .stages of develop¬ 
ment. But we have (o realise (hat a design, or a formal 
arrangfuneiit, whieh appears to the European eye as 
complieated or even giotesque. might have been created 
quite siiontaneoiisly by an artist of a different cultural 
standard .and mental outlook. 

This leads us to an issue of great importance for 
the understanding of primitive arts, namely, rriiUxm in 
a wider sense than is usually atlribiited to it in European 
art. It is the representalion of .a model, not as it 
appears to the viewer at .a given momeni and from one 
particular angle, but with its e.s'8rntial eharaeteristies, 
oven though these may iio( now be visible. It i.s i 
kind of vision and an aitidic method with which we 
are familiar in Egyirtian and A.ssyrian arts and is usually 
misinterpreted as a lack of perspective, wlien one part 
of a human figure is .shown in front view and. at the 
same time, anolher part in profile or wlien limb.s are 
repre.scntnd which eannot aetiially lie seen a(. the same 
time beeau.se they overlap eaeh other. But in fact, when 
an artist's approach to its nioile! is not merelv optical 
but realistic in that wider sense it, follow.s that it is 
inipo.ssiblc here to diseii.s.s a w’oik of art. in terms of 
■ perspective and proiiortioii.s. Two objectives an', aller- 
na*'vely or simult.nu'oiislv. iinderlving .such iT]iresenla- 
tions; eomniiiniealioii or the' recording of event.s .such os 
"a fight or a siieee.s.sful hunt, and, on the othi'r liand, 
tlip filling of a decorative field. It is obvious that. 
genoraJiy .speaking, it is- grapliie art, rather than sculp- 
tiire wliieh may .sen-e as a medium for both piirpose.s, 
while reliefs mav be regarded a.s a transitional si age. 

In ma»y primitive arts another element comes in ; 
symoolism. Here the draught.sman is .satisfied with giv¬ 
ing a few bold outlines and, later, only a few eharacteris- 
_tic details to describe a certain figure, details willi whieh 
the^ower is expected to be fumili.ar. The further deve¬ 
lopment of this met,hod may lc.ad lo piemgranhs and 
oventually even written eb.sraelers. A varietv of hvrier- 
realistic ^lesign is what we call X-rav dmwin./it. Here, 
the artist inelijdes in his pietiire details whieh he knows 
^ be in existence, although they are u.sually invisible, 
namely, the inner parts of man or animal, bones and 

S testinesT This extraordinaiy type of de.sign occurs in 
orthem Australia, Melanesia, and. on the other hand, 
North-west America and Southern Alaskff. On the 
monumentSn mpiise wall paintings in British Columbia, 
this strange method - even offers a certain amount of 
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aeathetio attraotion, owing to tho rigid Btjrle, the bold 
lines and symmetrical arrangement typical of North¬ 
west American art. In this region, symbolism is linked 
up with a marked aesthetic feeling for decorative effects. 
The typical north\west coast’atyle of modem times seems 
to be of comparatively recent origin, though it must be 
the result of a long development. The ancestors of the 
p^aent Indians must have been masters of naturalistic 
soulj^uTP of a quality which not even in West Africa 
has equal. 

Again, extreme symbolism leads to the devolopment 
of representative designs reduced to the utmost mini- 
ffium of details. So gambling sticks of bone arc deco- 
jhted with engravings showing, for example, a raven 
represented only by one wing and one claw, or a whale 
simply charaejpriaed by a dorsal fin and one or another 
detail. All these principles are applied, e.q., on beauti¬ 
fully, carved wooden boxes decorated with totemistic 
animal reliefs, and first of all. on the polychrome Chilkat 
blankets of So\ithern Alaska, woven of mountain goat 
wool and cedar bark. Here, the designs are often so 
complicated that even natives arc sometimes doubtful 
about their significance, the reason being that there the 
decorative purpose prevails over the representative 
aspects, so that details are sometimes added to fill the 
gaps between the various parts of the original de-rign. 

General de Gaulle 

The following sketch of the career of General 
de Gaulle, now well known as “ leader of the 
French outside France,” is reproduced from The 
Living Age ; 

Like Churchill, dc Gaulle has had the melancholy 
satisiaction ot having been proven right alter his advice 
was disregarded. In his book, Yens larmee de metier, 
which created something ot a sensation in military 
circles when published in 1934, he wrote : 

“Tomorrow the professional army will roll entirely 
on caterpillars. Every army division and every reserve 
formation will be taken over mountains and passes in 
appropriate motorized vehicles. There will be no men, 



IK) cannon, no riHes, not a piece of bread which will not 
be tnuisporied this way. A large unit winch leaves its 
position m the morning will bo hity miles from ils frtart- 
ing point in the evening. It will need at the most an 
hour to advance over any kind of ground, no miuler 
how bad, to take a position facing the enemy. It will 
be able to break the contact and move out of shooting 
range of the enemy just as fast. 

“ Armies such as those of 1914 which arc .«low in theii 
movements and strategic undertakings, have inadequate 
means of reconnoitermg and are dci>eudcnt on hxed 
means fo communication, can never expose their flanks 
or thejf rear. The mobile divisions of the future will 
bo free of these cumbersome considerations." 

^^Soch writings brought de Gaulle a reputation as a 
brilliant yqung officer among military experts in both 
I’arliament and the Army, and caught the attenliou of 
Deputy Paul Reynaud who demanded, as early as 1931, 
a professional army of shock troops equipped with 
modern armored care, troops which would be able to 
cross frontiers unexpectedly and make it possible, for 
France to come quickly to the assi.stance of other states 
with w^ch it made mutual-defence treaties. 

However, the supporters of a professional army wore 
in a minority. The politicians in power did not want 
to hear of it, seeing in it a step toward dictatorship. The 
French Republic had long prided itself on the democracy 
of i^ts army, the absence of a military caste. Every 


Frenchmau, wealthy young men and scioas of great 
families as well as peasant boys, had to seivc liis term 
in the arnij'. Every Frenehnian had some military train¬ 
ing but comparatively few made it a lifetime career. 
A mechanized army would require a large and permanent 
technical force. Tlie idea was distasteful to the ordinary 
Frenchman. ... * 

Tho answer to the Reynaiid-de G.'viille argument, 
from the army commis.sion of the Chamber of Deputies, 
delii'eied by M. Senac, was that the creation of siibh a 
sjjccial eai'iis “might contribute an undeniable element 
of power to the French Army," but that it was neither 
desirable nor possible because it was again^ “ logic and 
histoiy.” • « 

In January 1940, in the course of the “ dull war,” 
dc Gaulle tried again. He sent General Gamelin a 
memorandum analyzing the new type of warfare whioh* 
Germany jft'as waging and deprecating the paMCy of 
passive resistance which France was pursuing. The first 
World War, he said, had demonstrated the impotence 
of the sj-stcra^of massed armie."!, clashing in fttrious 
battles for four’years without either sid^gaining apm^ 
ciable ground. “But the power which massed tri^jps 
are now finally losing js becoming the fuaction of a 
new syste^. The fighting motor restores and malti- 
plies tho qualities -that IXve always been the basis of 
the offensive. Acting in three dimehsi^M, moving in 
.each of tUhm faster tkan any living thing, able to carry 
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•great weights of ari« or armor| it now occupies a pre> 
* «oon*derate place in fie scale of war viflues and is ready 
to renew the fadJnif art.” He felt that the only reason 
Hitlea had not crushed France in September was because 
he then still *Iacked sufficient mechanical equipment, 
but, after the success of the Poliidi dress rehearsal, 
“If the ^nemy has not already formed a mechaidcai 
force sufficient to break our defence lines, evenrthing 
knows that he is working at this task. . , . Technique 
and industry are able to build tanks which, if used in 
masses as they should be, could surmount both our 
„ active and our passive defences.” 

Glmelin threw this memorandum in the waste¬ 
basket. ' 

Dc Gaulle was graduated from the French militery 
academy of St. Cyr in 1911 at the age of twenty-one. 
He entered the first l^orld War as a Lieutenant. (His 
Colonel was Potain). After being wounded on August 
15, 1914, he was a few months later placed at the head 
of a Company. He was wounded again twice and re¬ 
ceived the Croix de Guerre for bravery in action before 
he was captured by the Germans in \he Battle of Ver¬ 
dun in 1916. 

After the war, he spent a year and a half in Poland 
and then became a teacher at Saint Cyr. Later, he was 
given a post in the War Ministry and then commissioned 
as a Colonel in command of anVarmored tank car divi¬ 
sion. He distinguished himself in his command in the 
present war and was promoted to'the rank of Brigadier- 
General. Early in June, only a couple of weeks before 
the French collapse, he was appointed Undcr-Secretaiy 
of War in the Cabinet of his old Ally, Re3maud. 

When Heynaud wa.s forced to resign, de Gaulle 
was in London where he had been sent on a mission. 
Immediately after news was received of the signing of 
the armistice at Compiegne, he appointed himself leader 
of the French outside France. 


Japan*8 Economic Position 

Sir Stafford Cripps who visited Japan, 
Formosa and Canton early this year, reports food 
and other shortage in these areas, but distrusts 
the easy propfhecics that Japan is on the verge 
of economic collapse. In the course of a paper 
contributed to ^sia;. Sir Stafford observes : 

^portation of the.se necessaries, particularly of rice, 
would seem to be an easy solution were it not for the 
Japanese difficulties with foreign exchange. Every scrap 
of foreign exchange that can bo collected is required to 
finahee army supplies, and the Japanese civil population 
come second to this necessity, the Formosans third and 
the Chinese under Japanese control in the occupied 
areas a bad fourth. 

The export program is such that it is draining Japan 
of every article that is by any means ailable abroad, 
in order to obtain the much needed foreign erchange. 
'’Without doubt difficulties are growing fort^Japan and 
they ‘ fldll be accentuated by the paclioni of public 
opinion, which is already showing signs of restlessness 
at the Jong-drawn-out and apparently inconclusive 
" incident ” in phina. In the long run this will probably 
^ the force that will determine Japan’s withdrawal from 


China, but I could see no evidences of an immediate oi^ 
sudden collapse. A reorganisation of the elystem of 
distribution is being undertaken which will do sorqething 
to smooth puff the difficulties that arise from low 
shortages, but this cannofr deotl witl^/the real'i^oblAa, 
which arises, out of the attempt to bauance external 
payments at a time when an enormous volume of war, 
material is being imported, principally from the. Ignited , 
States of America and the British Empire. 

Those who look for divine interference is the affslrs 
of men may draw comfort from the fact that, whereas ’ 
in western China the two most recent harvests have 
been good, in Japan and the northern occupied areas of 
China both harvests have, been bal. This fact has of 
course increased the difficulties of the Japanese and 
lesssened those of free China. •’ 

.Tapan is therefore today in a peculiarly sensitive 
and difficult economic situation. She may carry ob' for 
a number of years, or it may be .some external action 
will bring about a rapid collapse of her (>conomy. But. 
however fortunate she may be, using this or that device • 
to prolong her economic re-sistance. she cannot indefinito- 
ly maintain a huge array in China and also keep her 
own people sufficiently fed and eared for to prevent 
the growth of discontent and eventually revolutionary 
action in Japan ihself. 

The process of economic disintc^ation will be slow 
but it will he none the less certain, if the military situ¬ 
ation remains much as it is in China today. Those who 
are .anxious to see a just and permanent setliement in 
the Far E.ast can only hope that the Japanese people 
will realize tlieir dilemma before it is too late for them 
to make the choice, and that they will force th^ir 
arm.v and navy to abandon the adventure of conquering 
China before it has culminated in their own economic 
destruction. 


The Intellect—^Under Franco 

The Christian Register reproduces from The 
Publishers^ Weekly the following paragraph 
which describes the kind of publishing which is 
being done in Spain now. 

In Franco Spain all the books of Blasco Ibanez, a 
tremendous favorite even under the Monarchy, were 
banned, as were most of I^rez Galdos. Pio Baroja, 
though he spoke up belatedly and half-heartedly for 
Franco in Paris after fleeing Franco Spain, had eleven 
of his books banned in Rebel territory; only his inferior 
work called " Communists, Jews and Other Scum ” 
found official favor. Books by Stendahl. Balzac, Flau¬ 
bert, Carlyle and others were put on the blacklist. Even 
Dumas’ “ La Dame aux Camelias ” was forbidden. Thus 
a market by edict and by default was created'ton the 
Rebel side for men who would and could write,J'‘Sf’'«t 
dogma and history. Prominently displayed in the book¬ 
shop windows of Franco Spain during the''war was 4 
special edition of Hitler’s Mein K<impf (“ Mi _Luch» L 
as well as the “IVotocols of the Elders of Zion, and 
Henry Ford’s “ The International Jew.” On Cervantes’ 
birthday in 1938, a Spanish edition of the Prptoools was 
distributed free in some Spanish cities under Rebel 
control. 
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